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its  notepads  and  urgent  memos  and 
her  shelves  are  void  of  books.  Her 
office  walls,  once  adorned  with 
unusual  and  striking  photos  taken  by 
her  former  boss  and  Penn  State's  14th 


Dne  tatces  with  her  many  fond 
memories  and  bears  the  distinction  as 
the  only  woman  in  the  administra- 
tions of  presidents  Bryce  Jordan,  Joab 
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State  high  court  rules 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
not  immune  from  taxes 


The  state  Supreme  Court  on  June  22 
overturned  two  lower  court  rulings  and 
held  that  Penn  State's  Hershey  Medical 
Center  property  was  not  immune  from 
:eal  estate  taxation.  The  Supreme  Court 
laid  that  immunity  from  taxation  is  Uni- 
ted to  property  actually  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Commonwealth,  and  that 
!his  immunity  does  not  extend  to 
nstrumentalities  of  the  Common- 
vealth,  like  Penn  State. 
|  The  Supreme  Court  has  remanded 
case  back  to  the  trial  judge  for  a  rul- 
g  on  the  University's  claim  that  the 
roperty  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

s  decision  does  not  affect  Penn 
itate's  entitlement  to  tax-exempt  status 
Pennsylvania  Act  55  of  1997,  in 
hich  the  state  Legislature  expressly 
ecognized  the  University's  property 
npt  on  the  basis  that  it  is  public 
roperty.  The  decision  does  not  direct- 
iffect  any  other  Penn  State  property 
■where  in  the  state. 
Gary  Schultz,  Penn  State's  senior 


vice  president  for  finance  and  busi- 
ness/treasurer, said  that  the  provision 
in  Act  55  on  public  property  is  "crystal- 
clear  and  unambiguous,"  and  affirms 
the  University's  long-standing  position 
that  its  property  is  exempt  from  taxa- 

"The  court's  decision  holds  only 
that  Penn  State  property  at  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center  was  not  immune 
from  real  estate  taxes  in  tax  years  1993 
through  1997,"  Schultz  said.  "From  the 
passage  of  Act  55  on,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Penn  State  property  is  exempt 

University  officials  said  they  will 
"aggressively  pursue"  Penn  State's 
claims  for  tax-exempt  status  in  the 
Dauphin  County  court  for  the  tax  years 
before  1 997.  The  medical  center  is  locat- 
ed in  Deny  Township,  Dauphin  Coun- 
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On  Feb.  10,  1997,  the  Dauphin 
See  "Court  ruling"  on  page  4 


After  three  administrations, 
this  senior  v.p.  ready  to  retire 


y  Lisa  M  Rosellini 
iblk  Infor 


Dver  the  last  17  years,  Carol 
Herrmann  has  touched  every 
area  of  the  University  but 
nodestly  claims  she  has  left  her  fin- 
;erprints  on  nothing. 

From  the  recent  mergers  of  two 

;dical  facilities  and  the  launch  of 

o  capital  fund-raising  campaigns, 

the  construction  boom  of  the  late 

980s  and  the  belt-tightening  of  the 

arly  1990s  —  Herrmann,  senior  vice 

resident  for  administration,  has  been 

behind-the-scenes  player  for  three 

niversity  presidents. 

But  as  of  today,  at  age  54,  Herrmann 

J  retired.  She  has  cleared  her  desk  of 

its  notepads  and  urgent  memos  and 

her  shelves  are  void  of  books.  Her 


president  Bryce  Jordan,  are  bare.  The 
photos  have  been  tenderly  put  into 
boxes  and  carted  home,  along  with  a 
1983  photo  of  those  closest  to  her  — 
her  husband,  Bob,  who  retired  in  Jan- 
uary as  a  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics; her  son,  John,  now  30;  daugh- 
ter, Nell,  27;  and  the  family  dog, 

There  are  scads  of  mementos  of 
her  time  at  Penn  State  —  like  the 
signed  photo  of  President  George 
Bush  and  his  1992  visit  to  University 
Park  that  Herrmann  helped  arrange 
—  but  she  doesn't  think  they'll  all  find 
their  way  onto  the  walls  of  the  State 
College  home  she  has  shared  for  near- 
ly 32  years  with  her  family. 

She  takes  with  her  many  fond 
memories  and  bears  the  distinction  as 
the  only  woman  in  the  administra- 
tions of  presidents  Bryce  Jordan,  Joab 

See  "Herrmann"  on  page  2 


Fragile  forms 

Dennis  Palm  from  the  Chihuly  Studio  in  Seattle  carefully  ir 
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Teamsters  OK  four-year  agreement 


Members  of  Teamsters  Local  Union 
No.  8  employed  by  Penn  State  have 
ratified  a  new  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  University  to 
replace  the  current  agreement, 
which  expired  June  30.  Teamsters 
Local  Union  No.  8  represents  the 
bargaining  unit  consisting  of 
approximately  2,100  technical  ser- 
vice employees  at  all  University 
locations  throughout  the  state. 

The  new  agreement,  effective 
July  1,  runs  through  June  30,  2003.  It 
provides  a  3  percent  wage  increase, 


effective  July  1,  and  additional  3  per- 
cent wage  increases  effective  with 
each  of  the  remaining  years  of  the 
agreement.  Other  negotiated  items 
of  the  agreement  include  the  Univer- 
sity's health-care  contribution  rates 
and  certain  modifications  in  work- 
ing conditions. 

University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  said  he  was  pleased  that  the 
negotiations  had  been  concluded 
successfully.  The  union  vote  to 
accept  the  offer  was  announced 
June  24. 
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Herrmann  — 

continued  from  page  1 

Thomas  and  Graham  Spanier.  Herrmann's  replacement, 
janis  E.  Jacobs,  a  faculty  member  in  the  colleges  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  and  Health  and  Human  Development, 
will  come  on  board  in  August. 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  I  haven't  been  involved 
in  at  this  University,"  Herrmann  said.  "I've  had  a  hon- 
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pride  and  accomplishment.  The  commitment  of  every- 
one who  works  here  is  really  inspirational." 

Herrmann,  who  began  her  career  at  Penn  State  in 
1982  as  a  project  assistant  in  Continuing  Education, 
was  tapped  about  a  year  after  she  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  then-president  Jordan  to  be  his  speech  writer. 
Herrmann,  who  holds  a  master's  degree  in  journalism 
from  Penn  State,  had  been  a  proofreader  and  a  reporter 
for  The  Centre  Daily  Times  from  1979  to  1982. 

After  being  named  speech  writer,  Herrmann's  rise 
was  somewhat  meteoric  as  Jordan  named  her  his  assis- 
tant in  1984  and  two  years  later  promoted  her  to  execu- 
tive assistant.  In  1988,  she  was  named  vice  president 
for  administration  by  Jordan,  and  in  1994,  University 
President  Joab  Thomas  tacked  on  the  word  "senior"1o 
her  vice  presidential  title  to  reflect  the  expanded  role 
Herrmann  had  undertaken  over  the  years. 

"Every  bit  of  responsibility  I  ever  gave  her  improved 
under  her  leadership,''  said  Thomas  when  contacted  at 
his  home  in  Alabama.  "She  is  about  the  hardest  working 
person  you're  ever  going  to  find  and  she  has  such  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  so  many  parts  of  the  University, 
and  of  the  entire  community,  that  her  presence  was 
invaluable  to  any  president.  She  has  the  great  ability  to 
think  like  the  president.  She  was  able  to  do  it  for  me,  she 
did  it  for  Bryce  Jordan  and  1  know  she  does  it  equally 
well  for  Graham  Spanier." 

Thomas  said  Herrmann  could  often  be  found  read- 
ing the  same  books  that  he  was  reading,  just  to  famil- 
iarize herself  with  his  interests  and  to  understand  his 
thought  processes. 

Spanier  calls  Herrmann  the  "glue  that  held  the  Uni- 
versity together"  through  three  presidential  terms. 

"Carol  made  Penn  State  work  and  she  made  it  work 
better  at  every  turn,"  Spanier  said.  "She  deserves  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  so  much  of  the  progress 
made  at  Penn  State  over  the  last  decade  and  a  half." 

Herrmann  shrugs  off  any  suggestion  that  she  has 
achieved  anything  remarkable  by  having  served  three 
very  different  presidents  with  their  own  distinct  per- 
sonalities and  styles. 

"All  of  the  presidents  are  the  same  in  one  basic  way: 
they  all  put  the  University  before  themselves,"  she 
said.  "I've  always  performed  the  same  duties,  but  the 
style  changes  according  to  the  characteristics  and 
strengths  of  the  person  sitting  in  the  president's  chair. 
It's  like  learning  to  dance  with  a  new  partner.  The  steps 
are  the  same,  you  just  have  to  learn  their  style." 

As  senior  vice  president  for  administration,  Her- 
rmann took  part  in  the  day-to-day  management  of  the 
president's  office  and  oversaw  the  Affirmative  Action 
Office  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  Office,  supervising  a 
staff  of  about  36  people.  In  addition,  she  had  signifi- 
cant responsibility  for  a  wide  range  of  other  activities, 
including  external  relations  with  other  institutions 
across  the  state  and  country-  She  served  on  scores  of 
committees  over  the  years  —  including  the  Campus 
Environment  Team  —  and  she  served  as  executive  sec- 
retary to  two  presidential  selection  committees. 

"There  is  obviously  no  doubt  about  Carol's  abili- 
ties. She  has  a  great  analytical  mind,  is  extremely  able, 
very  energetic  and  has  a  good  sense  of  politics,"  Jordan 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  his  home  in  Austin, 
Texas.  "She  dedicated  herself  to  the  job  of  always  mak- 
ing the  University  better  because  she  is  a  passionate 
believer  in  higher  education.  She  has  a  mission  about 
such  things." 
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Carol  Herrmann 
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Herrmann,  who  is  still  impressed  with  her  employ- 
er after  17-plus  years,  unabashedly  admits  that  she  is 
"in  love  with  what  this  institution  stands  for." 

-  "This  might  sound  corny,  but  the  University  does 
such  good  things  for  people.  There  are  so  many  oppor- 
tunities here,"  she  said.  "1  am  most  proud  that  I  was 
part  of  what  I  consider  to  be  almost  a  magic  time  for 
Penn  State.  A  time  of  stretching  beyond  our  own  reach 
and  grasping  the  gold  ring.  It  has  been  worth  person- 
al sacrifice  to  be  part  of  such  a  noble  cause." 

The  personal  sacrifice  Herrmann  alludes  to  is  part 
of  the  life  of  any  university  administrator:  early  hours, 
missed  lunches,  late  evenings,  special  events  and  crisis 
management.  She  admits  there  were  days  in  all  of  the 
administrations  that  she  has  served  that  were  arduous 
—  even  downright  hard.  But  Herrmann  said  she  found 
solace  by  walking  out  of  her  second-floor  office  into 
the  balcony  area  of  Old  Main  to  contemplate  the  fres- 
coes that  grace  three  of  the  four  walls.  The  murals 
depict  aspects  of  Penn  State's  development  and  its 
mission  as  a  land-grant  institution. 

"Those  frescoes  say  what  we're  all  about.  They 
really  do  give  you  a  sense  of  purpose  when  you  look  at 
them,"  she  said. 

Herrmann,  who  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  soci- 
ology from  Bucknel!  University,  said  her  own  under- 
graduate experience  left  an  unforgettable  impression 
on  her  about  the  importance  and  value  of  higher  edu- 

"I've  had  lots  of  below  entry  level  jobs.  I  know 
what  delayed  gratification  is  about,"  she  said  laugh- 
ing. "I've  not  been  the  kind  of  person  to  plan  my  life, 
but  I  have  been  blessed  with  having  many  people 
believe  in  me,  even  more  than  I  believed  in  myself 
sometimes." 

For  the  future,  Herrmann  sees  "happiness  and  pos- 
sibility." The  announcement  of  her  'retirement'  was 
short  lived.  She  recently  accepted  a  job  as  president  of 
Pinnacle  Development  Inc.,  the  group  developing  The 
Village  at  Penn  State,  a  retirement  community. 

"I'm  not  sad.  I  feel  good  about  my  decision  for  both 
Penn  State  and  for  me.  I  still  have  energy  to  do  things 
I  might  like  to  do,"  she  said.  "I  think  there's  a  world 
outside  of  Old  Main  that  1  used  to  know  and  I  want  to 
go  find  it.  If  s  the  right  time  for  me  and  my  family." 


University  funding 
gains  approval  of 
Legislature,  governor 

Penn  State  will  receive  its  largest  appropria- 
tion increase  in  a  decade,  according  to  details 
of  a  state  budget  plan  for  the  1999-2000  fiscal 
year.  The  budget  has  been  approved  by  the 
state  House  and  Senate  and  was  signed  by 
Gov.  Tom  Ridge  on  June  18. 

Details  of  the  plan  include  an  approxi- 
mate 3  percent  increase  in  the  University's 
base  appropriation  plus  an  additional  $4.4 

appropriation  for  agricultural  extension, 
workforce  development  and  technology 
transfer. 

This  will  result  in  a  4.4  percent  increase  in 
the  University's  operating  budget,  or  $13.2 
million,  over  the  current  year's  state  appro- 
priation of  $299.1  million.  In  addition,  the 
University  received  $1.8  million  for  a  capital 
construction  improvement  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg.  Penn  State  receives  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  its  total  $1.5  billion  operating  budget 
from  the  state. 

The  Legislature  also  approved  additional 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Education  for  use 
as  technology  grants  to  higher  education. 

Penn  State  hosts 
minority  scholars 

Nine  minority  scholars  are  visiting  Penn  State 
this  summer  as  part  of  the  University's  Schol- 
ars in  Residence  Summer  Program  for  Minor- 
ity Faculty. 

'The  scholars  were  chosen  from  a  variety 
of  institutions  to  enrich  and  diversify  the  Uni- 
versity community,"  said  John  W.  Tippecon- 
nic,  interim  senior  faculty  mentor  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  professor  of  education.  "Their 
duties  will  vary,  but  in  most  cases  they  will  be 
teaching  a  course,  interacting  with  students, 
faculty  and  administrators." 

The  visiting  scholars  and  the  department 
or  campus  in  which  they  are  involved  are: 

■  University  Park 

Catherine  Caston,  associate  professor  of 
nursing,  Dillard  University,  New  Orleans, 
School  of  Nursing;  Antonia  Reyes  (Guer- 
rero) Galbraith,  self-taught  artist.  New  York 
City,  School  of  Visual  Arts;  Carlos  C. 
Rodriquez,  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  statistics,  The  University  of 
Albany,  Department  of  Statistics,  and  Al 
Young,  writer,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Department 
of  English. 

■  Penn  State  DuBois 

Brian  H.  Roberts,  instructor  in  English, 
Clarion  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

■  Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley 

Mercedes  Garcia  Perez,  associate  profes- 
sor. Department  of  Business  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedias;  Jose  A.  Gon- 
zales, professor  of  physical  education, 
University  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  C.  Celeste  Morales-Melendez,  associate 
professor  of  English  and  education,  Pontifical 
Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

■  Penn  State  Harrisburg 

L.  Erskine  Sandiford,  former  prime  min- 
ister of  Barbados. 
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Diversity  conference  extolled  action,  not  words 


By  Karen  Trimbath 

Public  Information 

Penn  State  should  be  proud  of  its  diversity 
strategic  plan  and  other  initiatives  to  create  a 
campus  environment  that  values  differences, 
said  Rosemary  Fennell,  senior  management  and 
program  analyst  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

The  University's  central  challenge  is  to  go  beyond 
legal  requirements  to  end  race  discrimination  and 
help  students,  faculty,  administrators  and  staff 
respect  differences,  Fennell  said. 

Fennell  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  an  internal 
conference  titled  "Fostering  Diversity:  From  the 
Walk  to  the  Talk,"  held  June  18  at  the  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel  at  University  Park.  She  and 
other  members  of  the  education  department's  civil 
rights  office,  which  participated  in  the  conference, 
helped  University  faculty  and  staff  conduct  work- 
shops in  which  .itlrndet's  clarified  what  they  wanted 
in  a  diverse  campus  and  actions  needed  for  getting 

In  particular,  professors  need  to  educate  students 
on  accepting  ditk'Tcnct"-.  ihruu»j,h  t;nod  communica- 
tion, noted  Fennell.  She  went  on  to  tell  her  audience 
that  University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  has  rec- 
ognized civil  rights  as  the  most  important  issue  of  this 

"This  is  a  time  of  change,  and  when  racial  norms 
change,  students  tend  to  avoid  interracial  communi- 
cation out  of  confusion,"  she  said. 

Fennell  and  others  at  the  conference  pointed  out 
that  Penn  State  already  has  in  place  a  network  of 
offices,  processes  and  programs  that  weaves  diverse 
perspectives  into  everyday  campus  life,  including: 

—  The  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  of  Educational 
Equity,  which  helps  the  University  build  a  supportive 
campus  environment  for  underrepresented  groups; 

—  A  revamped  general  education  curriculum,  to 
be  implemented  this  summer,  that  gives  students  a 
broad  understanding  of  international  and  intercul- 

•  tural  perspectives  (see  Intercom,  May  6). 

—  The  "Framework  to  Foster  Diversity"  strate- 
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From  the  Talk  to  the  Walk 

Charles  Dumas,  associate  professor  o 

issues  with  participants  of 

at  University  Park.  The  eve 

University  administrators,  start  and  students. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
gic  plan,  online  at  http://zvww.lions.psu.edu/diversity/ 
framework/. 

Although  participants  recognized  that  Penn  State 
has  a  strong  legacy  of  supporting  diversity,  they  dis- 
cussed how  the  entire  University  community  can  do 
more  to  integrate  the  diversity  framework  in  the 
classroom  and  workplace.  For  instance,  one  work- 
shop focused  on  assessing  the  campus  climate  and 


Proactive  strategies  for 
implementing  diversity 

1 .  Develop  strong  orientation  programs  (or  new 
faculty  and  staff  that  show  them  the  impor- 
tance of  making  diverse  populations  feel  wel- 
come on  campus. 

2.  Make  faculty  of  color  valued  participants  in  the 

University  community. 

3.  Expand  available  resources  through  visiting 
faculty  and  outreach  programs. 

4.  Continue  to  examine  the  curriculum  from 
diverse  perspectives. 

5.  Socialize!  Work  with  sell-segregating  groups 
by  scheduling  more  inclusive  activities. 

6.  Help  minority  students  feel  less  isolated  by 
providing  more  mentoring  and  counseling 
programs  as  well  as  role  models. 

7.  Consider  using  classroom  techniques  that 
allow  for  more  student-centered  learning. 

8.  Create  a  safe  classroom  where  all  students 


10.  Continue  to  publicize  diversity  policies  and 
programs  to  the  entire  community. 

1 1 .  Discuss  diversity  issues  at  department-  and 
college-level  meetings. 

12.  Assess  past  actions  through  tools,  such  as 
surveys. 


creating  a  welcoming  atmosphere.  This  workshop 
group  came  up  with  strategies  that  the  Penn  State 
community  can  implement  across  all  of  its  24  cam- 
puses (see  box  above). 

Other  workshops  addressed  cross-cultural 
eness,  responding  to  acts  of  intolerance  and 
iting  and  retaining  minorities,  among  other 


Survey  shows  that  information  technology  affects  nearly 
every  area  of  campus  at  the  nation's  public  universities 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Students  on  and  off  cam- 
pus at  the  nation's  public  universities,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  huge  invest- 
ments that  land-grant  universities  are  putting  into 
information  technology. 

Survey  results  recently  released  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  show  that  information  technology  is  affect- 
ing nearly  every  area  of  campus  including  research, 
teaching  and  outreach.  Public  universities  are  using 
information  technology  to  develop  virtual  universi- 
ties, innovative  partnerships  with  K-12  school  sys- 
tems and  other  universities  as  well  as  in  traditional 
classrooms  and  labs. 

According  to  the  report  on  funding  information 
technology  titled  NASULCC  Universities,  Connecting 
with  the  Future,  NASULCC  universities  have  made, 
and  continue  to  make,  sizable  investments  in  infor- 
mation technology.  The  report  notes  that: 

■  On  average,  approximately  5  percent  of  oper- 
ating budges  are  being  allocated  for  information 
technology  expenditures. 

■  Universities  are  using  a  patchwork  of  funding 
sources,  including  student  fees,  to  finance  informa- 


For  a  copy  of  the  report,  go  to  the 
Web  at  www.nasulgc.org/vlr_lib.htm 
or  send  an  e-mail  request  to 
pubs@nasulgc.org. 

tion  technology.  By  assessing  fees,  71  percent  ask 
their  students  to  share  in  the  burden  of  financing 
information  technology. 

■  Sixty-six  percent  of  respondents  receive  some 
state  funds  earmarked  for  specific  technological  pro- 

■  Universities  are  using  information  technology 
to  benefit  people  beyond  the  confines  of  their  cam- 
puses. Two-thirds  of  the  survey  respondents  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  "virtual  university"  or  are  a  partner  in 
an  information  technology  supported  distance-edu- 
cation. Forty-four  percent  of  all  respondents  cited 
affiliations  with  a  specific  virtual  university.  Cutting- 
edge  research  employing  technology  is  further  ben- 
efiting millions  of  Americans. 

Current  spending  for  information  technology  is 
heavily  concentrated  on  adding  and  upgrading 
equipment  for  students  (reported  by  69  percent  of 


respondents  as  a  major  priority)  and  for  faculty  and 
staff  members  (reported  by  60  percent).  Forty-five 
percent  also  listed  integrating  new  technology  in 
the  classroom  as  one  of  their  top  three  priorities  for 
information  technology  spending. 

In  highlights  of  information  technology  activity, 
the  report  notes  that  Penn  State's  priorities  include 
adding  and  upgrading  computer  equipment  for 
students,  adding  telecommunications  ports  and 
remote  access  capabilities,  and  Y2K  compliance. 
Penn  State  assesses  a  fee  of  $90  per  student  per 
semester  to  finance  student  computing  needs.  In 
1998,  the  University  established  The  Penn  State 
World  Campus  to  offer  distance  education  programs 
and  support  services,  library  access,  registration  and 
records,  advising  and  career  services  through  the 
Web,  computer  conferencing,  video  and  other 

NASULGC  is  an  association  of  203  public  uni- 
versities, land-grant  institutions  and  state  university 
systems  enrolling  some  3.2  million  students  nation- 
wide. Forty-eight  percent  of  member  institutions  as 
well  as  several  university  systems  responded  to  the 
survey. 
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Lectures 

"Habitable  Planets"  is 
topic  of  July  9  talk 

A  free  public  lecture  titled  "Habit- 
able Planets"  will  be  given  at  7:30 
p.m.  Friday,  July  9,  in  101  Thomas 
Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus  by  Darren  Williams,  assis- 
tant professor  of  physics  at  Penn 
State  Erie.  The  lecture  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  30-minute  astronomi 
cal  slide 


e  are  other  planets 
like  Earth  and  if  they  can  support 
life,  plus  a  variety  of  other  ques- 


.,  Wil 


rilldli 


the  habitability  of  Earth  and  the 
probable  longevity  of  its  terrestrial 
biosphere. 

Williams  received  his  doctoral 
degree  in  astronomy  from  Penn 
State  in  1998.  His  talk  is  part  of  the 
AstroFest  activities  planned  in 
conjunction  with  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Festival  of,  the  Arts.  For 
more  information  on  AstroFest,  see 
page  5 . 

Artist  to  perform  and 
discuss  her  work 

Antonia  Guerrero,  a  Mexican- 
American  artist  from  Mexico  City, 
will  speak  at  3  p.m.  Thursday,  July 
8,  at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  She 
will  discuss  her  work  and  the  pres- 
ence of  pre-Columbian  mythology 
in  it.  Following  her  talk,  titled  'The 
Pilgrimage,"  she  will  present  a  20- 
minute  performance  piece  titled 
'The  Plumed  Serpent." 

Guerrero  has  developed  a 
unique  interdisciplinary  language 
combining  visual  and  performing 
arts.  Drawing,  ritual,  dance  and 
multimedia  elements  come  into 
play  to  create  and  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  space,  image  and  move- 
ment. Ancient  rituals  and  contem- 
porary technology  are  a  basis  to 
contemplate  new  cross-cultural 
breedings. 

Her  work  has  been  shown  inter- 
nationally and  she  has  been  the 
recipient  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion Mexico-U.S.  Bi-cultural  Schol- 
arship. This  is  her  second  visit  to 
Penn  State  and  she  is  a  participant 
in  the  Minority  Faculty  Scholar's 
Summer  Program.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  the  School  of  Visual 
Arts  at  (814)  865-0444. 


University  garners  contract  worth 
up  to  $42.5  million  from  Marines 


Bv  Barbara  Hale 
Public  hiformatioii 

The  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  has  awarded  Penn  State  the  first 
Marine  Corps  Research  University  (MCRU)  contract,  worth 
up  to  $42.5  million  over  five  years,  to  provide  research  and 
educational  services  to  transition  the  Corps  into  the  21st  cen- 

In  the  first  year,  the  contract  ceiling  is  $2,5  million  and 
rises  to  $10  million  in  each  of  the  remaining  four  option  years. 
The  first  "task  order"  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  human 
effects  advisory  panel  Penn  State  developed  as  part  of  its 
cooperative  non-lethal  defense  technologies  effort  with  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  second  planned  task  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Marine  Corps  Web  site. 

Penn  State  was  designated  the  first  MCRU  because  of  its 
history  of  service  to  the  Marine  Corps  and  because  the  types 
of  support  the  Corps  requires  are  unique  to  a  major  multi-dis- 
ciplinary research  university,  according  to  Gen.  Charles  Kru- 
lak. 

Penn  State,  through  its  Applied  Research  Laboratory  and 
other  units,  has  a  50-year  history  of  teaching,  research  and  ser- 
vice in  support  of  national  defense.  Two  years  ago,  in  a  land- 


mark cooperative  agreement  with  the  Marine  Corps,  Penn 
State  established  J  new  insutute  of  Non  Lethal  Defense  Tech- 
nologies. The.  new  institute  is  dedicated  to  developing  non- 
lethal  technologies  for  defense  and  civilian  law  enforcement 
applications.  The  technologies  are  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  conventional  means  aimed  at  controlling  conflict 
escalation  and  /or  achieving  conflict  resolution. 

Initially,  Penn  State  will  support  Marine  Corps  academic 
and  research  needs  by  providing  logistic  support  systems, 
non-lethal  technology  assessments,  command  and  control 
integration,  distance  education,  executive  programs  and  envi- 
ronmental remediation  studies. 

The  MCRU  will  be  administered  by  Penn  State's  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  and  support  of  the 
Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost  of  the 
University.        , 

In  fiscal  year  1998,  total  expenditures  for  organized 
research  at  Penn  State  reached  $374.1  million.  In  the  most 
recent  figures  available  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Penn  State  is  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  13th  in  the  United 
States  in  research  expenditures.  The  University  is  No.  2  in 
the  U.S.  in  research  support  from  industry. 


Reorganizations  announced  for  Geisinger  Health  System 


A  number  of  organizational  changes  related  to  the  College 
of  Medicine  and  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health  System  were 
announced  by  PSGHS  Foundation  Board  Chairman  Frank 
Henry  and  President 


Grahan 

June  17 

The 


B.  Spanier 

n  Harrisburg. 

changes 


For  a  more  complete 
story,  visit  the  Web 
at  www.psu.edu/ 
ur/NEWS/news/ 
geischgs.html. 


3  better  posi- 
tion "PSCHS  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  the 
40  Pennsylvania  counties 
served  by  the  health  system.  In  addition,  the  changes  will 
foster  improved  coordination  between  the  College  of  Med- 
icine and  the  health  system,  something  that  is  critically 
important  as  academic  health  centers  throughout  the  nation 
cope  with  cost  cutting  associated  with  managed  care  and 
cuts  in  Medicare  mandated  by  the  federal  Balanced  Bud- 
get Act. 


A  change  at  the  board  of  directors  level  will  result  in 
President  Spanier  joining  the  board  of  the  health  system. 
In  addition,  Spanier  will  be  a  member  of  a  special  board 
subcommittee  that  will  work  with  and  help  to  assess  and 
establish  operational  direction  for  the  future. 

"It  is  my  goal  to  help  strengthen  the  ties  between  the 
University  and  the  health  system.  The  future  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  is  dependent  on  the  success  and  advance- 
ment of  the  health  system,  and  vice  versa,"  said  Spanier. 

The  board  of  directors  also  confirmed  its  support  of  Dr. 
Stuart  Heydt  as  PSGHS  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. Dr.  C.  McCollister  Evarts  will  assume  expanded 
responsibilities  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Evarts  will  continue  to  serve  as  chief  academic  officer  of  the 
health  system  and  as  senior  vice  president  for  health  affairs 
and  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  In  his  new  role,  he 
also  will  assume  responsibility  as  senior  vice  president  for 
clinical  operations  of  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
of  the  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health  System. 


Obituaries 


Sarah  S.  Anderson,  janitorial 
worker  in  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  from  Jan.  17, 1967,  until  her 
retirement  Oct.  1,  1979;  died  May 
2,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Cora  A.  Gray,  food  service  work- 
er in  Housing  and  Food  Services, 
from  Sept.  23,  1967,  until  her 
retirement  July  1, 1979;  died  May 
9.  She  was  79. 

George  R.  Hudson,  professor 
emeritus  of  education  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  from  Sept.  1, 
1955,  until  his  retirement  June  30, 
1986;  died  May  15,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Samuel  H.  Ryder  Sr.,  78,  died 
Monday,  May  31,  at  J.C.  Blair 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Hunting- 


don. He  retired  from  Penn  State 
in  1986  from  animal  sciences  and 
for  14  years  before  that  was  with 
the  Penn  State  Campus  Patrol,  for 
a  total  of  33  years  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

He  attended  the  Manor  Hill 
School  and  Petersburg  Vocational 
High  School. 

A  Navy  veteran,  he  served 
during  World  War  II  as  a  gunner's 
mate  serving  aboard  the  merchant 
ships  USS  Anthony  Wayne  and 
USS  Quincy. 

James  D.  Weir,  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  research  in  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory, 
from  April  1, 1949,  until  his  retire- 
ment Jan.  1, 1992;  died  May  5.  He 
was  78. 


Court  ruling 

continued  from  page  1 

County  Court  held  the  medical  center  prop- 
erty was  immune  from  taxation  on  the  basis 
of  Penn  State's  position  as  an  instrumentality 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  ruling  was 
upheld  by  Commonwealth  Court  in  a  deci- 
sion handed  down  on  June  12,  1998.  Neither 
of  these  courts  addressed  the  question  of 
Penn  State's  tax-exempt  status. 

In  its  recent  decision,  the  state  Suprt 


Court  said  the 

1993  through  1997  becaus 


ency 


of  the  O 


center  was  not 

the  University  is 
mmonwealth  of 
le  Court  reached 
e  the  University's 
:ontrolled  by  the 


Pennsylvania.  The  Suprei 
that  decision  in  part  becau 
Board  of  Trustees  is  not 
Commonwealth. 

The  courts  became  involved  in  the  case 
after  Dauphin  County  and  Derry  Township 
School  District  tried  to  levy  real  estate  taxes 
on  the  medical  center  in  1993. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts 

July  7-11,1999 
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It's  time  again  for  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  ot  the  Arts,  the  five-day  event  that  spans  both  the  University 
■Park  campus  and  the  streets  of  State  College.  The  festival  begins  with  the  youth  sidewalk  sale  on  Wednesday. 
July  7,  and  continues  through  Sunday,  July  1 1.  More  than  300  crafts  people  will  set  up  booths  and  n 
musical  and  theatrical  performances  are  scheduled.  See  you  there! 

Runners  take  arts  festival  10K  in  stride 


By  Karen  Trimbath 
Public  Information 

Deceptively  flat  is  how  Jane  Pierzga,  research 
assistant  with  the  Noll  Physiological  Research 
Center,  describes  the  course  or  the  upcoming 
24th  annual  Nittany  Valley  Arts  Festival  10K  Road 
Race.  The  10-kilometer  (6.2-mile)  race,  held  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus,  alternates  between  level  roads 
and  hills  steep  enough  to  cause  aching  legs  and  short- 
ness of  breath. 

But  Pierzga  relishes  both  the  preparation  for  and  the 
challenge  of  finishing  the  race.  This  year  will  mark  the 
third  time  Pierzga  has  run  the  race,  which  starts  at  8:30 
a.m.  on  Sunday,  July  11,  at  the  Intramural  Building,  loops 


around  campus  twice,  finishing  back  at  the  IM  Building. 

The  race  appeals  to  all  levels  of  runners,  as  well  as 
walkers,  children  and  the  disabled.  Some  of  Penn  State's 
fastest  have  competed  in  this  race  —  including  Greg 
Fredericks,  a  microcomputer  information  specialist  at  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory  and  member  of  the  1980 
U.S.  Olympic  men's  track  team,  who  won  the  arts  festival 
race  a  record  six  times. 

But  Pierzga  considers  herself  a  recreational  runner,  as 
do  most  of  the  10K  entrants. 

"Races  are  a  great  opportunity  to  force  me  to  run  all 
the  time,"  said  Pierzga,  who  trains  whenever  she  gets  the 
chance. 

Paige  Andrew  agreed.  A  maps  cataloger  with  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries  and  co-director  of  the  Nittany  Valley 


Arts  Festival  Kids  Races  this  year,  he  plans  on  running  his 
fourth  arts  test  10K  this  month.  He  got  into  running  quite 
unexpectedly  13  years  ago  when  he  worked  in  Seattle,  He 
had  suffered  from  asthma  as  a  child  and  had  never  am 
until  co-workers  asked  him  to  train  with  their  team  as  a 
substitute. 

"Within  four  weeks,  1  was  hooked,"  Andrew  said. 
"Now  I  get  up  early  or  go  out  on  my  lunch  break  four  or 
five  times  a  week  just  to  run." 

The  10K  is  open  to  everyone,  and  several  hundred  are 
expected  to  enter  this  year,  according  to  Amy  Paster,  head 
of  the  Life  Sciences  Library  and  president  of  the  Nittany 
Valley  Track  Club,  which  organizes  the  race. 

"If  you've  never  watched  the  race,  there  are  some  fair- 
ly good  runners.  Come  out  and  support  them,"  she 

said.  "People  don't  realize  how 

munity." 

Paster,  who  has  directed 
the  10K  for  the  last  four  years, 
noted  that  the  majority  of  run- 
ners are  local  residents,  alumni 
and  arts  festival  visitors.  The 
race  has  a  strong  connection 
with  Penn  State:  not  only  has 
the  race  been  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  since 
1986,  but  the  club  coordinates 
with  the  University's  Police 
Services,  Office  of  University 
Relations,  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  and  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  to  con- 
trol all  aspects  of  the  course. 
Back  in  1976,  the  10K  got 
irt  as  a  10-mile  race 
thanks  to  Harry  Groves,  assis- 
tant professor  of  kinesiology 
and  coach  of  the  men's  track 
team.  It  originally  began  in  the 
countryside,  evolved  into  a 
10K,  then  eventually  moved 
onto  campus.  In  1998  it  became 
officially  affiliated  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the 
Arts,  which  takes  place  this  year 
July  7-11  (see  story  box  at  right). 
The  top  three  overall  winners 
for  the  male  and  female  cate- 
gories receive  gift  certificates  redeemable  at  any  artists' 
booth  —  $75  for  first  place,  $50  for  second  place  and 
$25  for  third.  The  other  age  group  winners  get  trophies 
or  ribbons  while  the  first  350  registered  runners  get  T- 
shirts.  All  children  who  enter  the  quarter-mile  (ages  8 
and  under)  or  half-mile  (ages  5-12)  races  win  prizes  too. 

Most  10K  entrants  are  happy  just  to  triumph  over 
the  hilly  stretches,  Paster  said.  Andrew  and  Pierzga,  for 
example,  aim  for  improving  their  personal  times  —  and 
finishing  the  course.  Andrew  focuses  on  keeping  his 
legs  going,  but  whenever  Pierzga  feels  like  giving  up, 
she  recalls  a  high  school  race  that  she  never  finished 
and  the  rude  expression  on  an  adult  organizer's  face. 
"When  I  imagine  that  woman's  grimace,  I  get  mad 
and  keep  going,"  she  said. 


i  Sunday.  July  11. 
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Artist  James  JonBs  demonstrates  how  to 
play  the  psaltery,  a  stringed  instrument  ot  the 
zither  family,  during  the  1998  Arts  Festival. 

Photo:  Grog  Grieco 

FESTIVAL  INFO 

WHAT:  1999  Central  Pennsylvania 

Festival  of  the  Arts 

WHEN:  July  7- 1 1 

WHERE:  State  College  and  the 

University  Park  campus 

Activities  Include: 

■  Full  day  of  children 
Wednesday,  July  7 

■  355  artists  and  craft: 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

■  Music  and  concerts 

■  Demonstrating  artists 

■  Dance,  indoors  and  out 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
http://wmwjtatecollege.com/artsfesi 
indexJitml  or  call  1  -800-358-5466. 

New  this  year 

This  July,  Arts  Festival  attendees  can 
tour  the  universe  at  AstroFest  —  a 
new  activity  that  combines  space- 
themed  art  exhibits,  public  stargazing 
and  astronomy  activities  for  all  ages. 
All  events  are  free. 

From  Wednesday,  July  7,  through 
Saturday,  July  10,  from  8:30-11:30 
p.m.,  professional  and  amateur 
astronomers  can  train  their  telescopes 
on  highlights  of  the  night  sky  from  the 
roof  of  Davey  Lab.  Visitors  will  see 
surface  features  on  Mars  (their  last 
chance  until  2001);  globular  clusters 
(the  oldest  structures  in  our  galaxy); 
brilliantly  colored  double  stars  and 
more.  Astronomers  will  give  advice 
on  how  to  see  the  July  28  partial  lunar 
eclipse,  and  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 

Featured  indoor  activities  of 
AstroFest  include:  an  exhibit  of  origi- 
nal space  art  and  a  lecture  on  astro- 
nomical art;  planetarium  and  slide 
shows;  and  educational  activities  for 
kids.  AstroFest  is  sponsored  by  the 
Penn  State  Astronomy  Club  and  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics. 

To  hear  a  recorded  message  with 
the  latest  information  about  AstroFest, 
call  (814)  863-1234,  ext.  247. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


Blood  drives 

The  American  Red  Cross,  Centre 
Communities  Chapter  will  conduct 
several  blood  drives  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus  during  July  to  help 
eds.  Giving 


iul  the 


an  h( 


tirm  donor  eligibility,  call  1-800-54- 
Bl  OOD  Individuals  wishing  to 
donate  at  drives  preceded  by  an  (*) 
must  make  an  .lppointment;  tor  addi- 
tional information,  please  call  Connie 
Schroeder,  Red  Cross  Campus  Blood 
Services  coordinator,  at  (814)  237-2713. 

■  *  Tuesday,  July  6:  Housing  and 
Rood  Service  Building,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

■  Wednesday,  July  7:  HUB  Ball- 
room. Ida  m.  to  4  p.m." 

■  Thursday,  July  8:  Pollock  Union, 
noon  toft  p.m. 

■  Monday,  July  12:  Theatre  Arts 
Building,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

■  'Monday,  July  19:  Shields  Build- 
ing, 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

■  Tuesday,  July  20:  HUB  Ballroom, 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

■  Thursday,  July  22:  Steidle  Build- 
ing, 10  a.m.  to4  p.m. 

■  'Tuesday,  July  27:  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

■  Wednesday,  July  28:  Pollock 
Union,  1  to  7  p.m. 

Limited  Libraries  access 

Two  units  of  the  University  Libraries' 
Special  Collections  department  —  Rare 
Books  and  Manuscript-sand  Historical 
Collections  and  Labor  Archives 
(HCLA)—  will  be  closed  for  approxi- 
mately six  weeks  beginning  July  26 
while  they  are  relocated  to  the  first  floor 
of  Paterno  Library-  During  this  time 
patrons  will  be  unable  to  access  the  col- 
lections in  these  units,  and  staff  will  be 
unable  to  provide  telephone,  e-mail  or 
in-person  reference  services;  photo- 
graphic reproductions;  photocopying 
services;  or  interlibrary  loan  services. 

The  relocation  should  be  complet- 
ed around  Sept.  7.  While  the  units  are 
closed,  patrons  may  call  Rare  Books 
and  Manuscripts  ((814)  865-1793)  or 
HCLA  ((814)  863-2505)  for  information 
about  the  Status  ol  the  move.  Both  units 


will  resume  normal  operating  hours, 
Monday  through  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  after  the  move,  Updates  can  be 
found  on  the  Libraries'  Web  site  at 
wwu  dibraries.psu.  edit. 

Paid  volunteers  sought 

The  food  lab  on  the  University  Park 
campus  needs  normal-weight 
women,  ages  20-45,  to  participate  in  a 
study  this  summer  or  fall.  The  study 
consists  ol  eating  breakfast  (9  a.m.) 
and  lunch  (1  p.m.)  in  the  lab  one  day 
a  week  for  seven  weeks.  Participants 
also  will  be  asked  to  stay  in  the  lab 
from  10:45  a.m.  until  after  lunch  on 
testing  days.  The  principal  investiga- 
tor on  this  study  is  Barbara  Rolls, 
Helen  A.  Guthrie  chair  and  professor 
of  nutrition,  biobehavioral  health  and 
behavioral  science.  If  interested,  call 
Fan  at  (814)  863-8482. 

Earn  a  creamery  cone 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  test  a  ques- 
tionnaire about  the  use  of  genetic  engi- 
neering in  soybean  production,  The 
study  will  take  place  July  6-14  in  108 
Borland  Laboratory  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Participants  must  be  21 
years  of  age  or  older  and  will  receive 
a  certificate  for  a  free  creamery  ice 
cream  cone.  The  principal  investiga- 
tor for  this  study  is  J.  Lynne  Brown, 
associate  professor  of  food  science. 
Please  allow  approximately  30  min- 
utes to  complete  the  questionnaire. 

For  information  on  available  times 
or  questions  about  participating,  call 
Alice  Ping  at  (814)  863-7783  or  (814) 
862-8992  or  e-mail  Alice  at 
yxpllT5'psu.edu. 

Retirement  Web  site 

Retirement  information  for  those  Uni- 
versity employees  served  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Employes'  Retirement 
System  (SERS)  can  now  be  found  on 
the  Web  at  http:llimvw.seTS.state.pa.usl. 
SERS  established  the  site  to  provide 
general  information  and  education. 
The  site  does  not  provide  access  to  any 
personal  financial  information  of 
members  or  benefit  recipients. 


Moving  day 


Road  construction 

Bigler  Road  on  the  University  Park 
campus  from  the  Sarni  Tennis  Center 
(between  the  Nittany  Apartments 
and  the  outdoor  pool)  to  Curtin  Road 
is  closed  for  rebuilding  until  some 
time  in  August.  Bigler  Road  from 
Curtin  Road  to  Park  Avenue  will  be 
closed  for  one-day  surface  repairs  later 
this 


In  other  construction  news: 

—  Burrowes  Road  from  Colle 


i  the  move  of  the  Penn  Stale  University  Archives 
■r  of  the  Paterno  Library.  Several  areas  in  the 
an  takes  place.  For  more  information,  see  the 

Photo;  Greg  Grieco 

Avenue  to  Pollock  Road  is  also  being 
rebuilt  and  will  remain  closed  until 
early  August;  and 

—  Shortlidge  Road  from  College 
Avenue  to  Pollock  Road  will  be  closed 
for  one  day  later  this  summer  for  sur- 
face repairs. 

For  a  map  and  a  complete  list  of  the 
57  campus  construction  projects  sched- 
uled this  year,  go  to  the  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant  Web  site  at  www.opp.psu.edu 
and  click  o 


Students  to  color  New  Yorkers'  world  with  rockets  on  July  4 


Crayons  aren't  just  for  coloring  anymore.  Penn 
State  students  will  add  streaks  of  blue  and  pink 
to  the  New  York  skies  as  they  launch  three-foot  tall 
plastic  crayons  over  the  July  4  weekend. 

Originally  intended  as  banks  for  saving  coins,  the 
oversized  crayons-turned- rockets  will  reach  a  height 
of  approximately  1,500  feet  while  traveling  at  150-200 
miles  per  hour.  The  rockets  were  constructed  by 
adding  fins,  engines  and  parachutes  to  the  crayon 

Although  the  crayon  rockets  look  like  they're  just 
for  fun,  these  students  are  actually  rocket  scientists. 
The  students  are  members  of  SPIRIT  (Student  Projects 
Involving  Rocket  Investigation  Techniques),  an  under- 


graduate research  project  sponsored  by  NASA  and 
the  Penn  State  College  uf  Engineering.  Through  SPIR- 
IT, engineenng  students  also  designed  and  fabricated 
a  36-foot  sounding  rocket  payload  with  five  on-board 
experiments  to  measure  atmospheric  temperature. 

In  order  to  test  equipment  for  the  rocket's  tall  1999 
flight  with  NASA,  the  students  will  also  launch  their 
12-foot  scale  model  of  the  real  rocket  on  the  July  4 
weekend.  This  two-stage,  high-power  rocket  will 
carry  electronics  that  will  be  used  for  the  real  rockef  s 
experiments.  Additionally,  the  payload  will  include 
two  real-time  video  cameras  that  will  feed  live 
footage  of  the  rocket's  flight  back  to  earth  to  be 


The  Penn  Staters  are  scheduled  to  launch  the 
rockets  Saturday,  July  3,  between  noon  and  2  p.m.  at 
the  Geneseo  Airport,  Geneseo,  N.Y.,  during  the 
NYPOWER  99  rocket  launch.  Alternate  launch  times 
in  case  of  rain  or  high  winds  are  July  3, 4-6  p.m.  and 
July  4,  noon-2  p.m.  and  4-6  p.m. 

The  launch  is  co-sponsored  by  the  local  branch- 
es of  the  Tripoli  Rocketry  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Rocketry.  Ordinary  fire- 
works will  pale  in  comparison  as  more  than  1,200 
rockets  are  expected  to  be  launched  ranging  from 
small,  model  rockets  to  large  engineering  marvels. 
Rocket  enthusiasts  are  expected  from  as  far  as  Flori- 
da, Colorado  and  Canada. 


Appointments 
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Acting  department  head  named 

David  P.  Christy,  who  has  played  a  leadership  role  in 
curriculum  and  program  development  in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  will  serve  as 
acting  chair  of  the  college's  Department  of  Manage- 
ment Science  &  Information  Systems. 

Christy,  associate  professor  of  management  sci- 
ence, was  chair  of  a  study  group  that  created  guide- 
lines for  the  current  core  curriculum  for  Smeal's 
MBA  program  and  he  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  junior  core  for  the  bachelor's  program  as 
well.  He  was  part  of  a  joint  task  force  of  Penn  State 
business  and  engineering  faculty  members  that 
investigated  the  feasibility  and  market  opportunity 
for  the  recently  launched  Quality  and  Manufactur- 
ing Management  program  (QMM). 

He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Dayton,  and  M.Ed,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

Christy  will  succeed  J.  Keith  Ord  who  is  stepping 
down  June  30  to  take  a  position  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

Libraries  appoint  department  head 
for  information  technologies 

Linda  Friend  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Department  for  Information  Technologies  in  the 
University  Libraries.  In  this  position,  she  provides 
leadership  and  resources  for  Libraries  faculty  and 
staff  involved  in  developing,  supporting  and  pro- 
moting digital  library  initiatives.  Friend  also  over- 
sees staff  training  in  information  technology,  works 
with  Library  Computing  Services  to  provide  net- 
worked resources  throughout  the  Libraries  system, 
collaborates  on  strategic  planning  for  hardware, 
software  and  network  services,  and  serves  on  the 
Libraries'  administrative  team. 

Friend  has  been  a  faculty  member  in  the  Univer- 
sity Libraries  since  1978.  She  started  as  a  reference 
librarian,  and  in  1983  became  electronic  resources 
specialist  and  coordinator  for  the  Computer  Search 
Service.  In  this  position,  which  she  held  until  her 


current  appointment,  she  coordinated  the  Libraries' 
initial  involvement  in  the  provision  of  local  data- 
bases through  the  online  catalog. 

Friend  has  served  on  numerous  committees  and 
task  forces.  She  holds  a  B.A.  and  an  M.L.S.  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

College  appoints  diversity  director 

Joyce  A.  Hopson-King  has  been  named  director  of 
diversity  enhancement  for  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development.  Her  responsibilities  include 
working  with  faculty,  staff  and  students  to  monitor 
the  climate  for  diversity  in  the  college,  and  to  help 
foster  an  environment  in  which  individuals  from 
diverse  backgrounds  can  thrive. 

Hopson-King  spent  the  last  10  years  serving  as 
the  Hartford  Regional  Campus  dean  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Connecticut  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.  While  in 
that  position,  she  coordinated,  developed,  adminis- 
tered and  supervised  all  student  services  for  the 
campus.  She  also  worked  as  a  counselor  at  North- 
em  Virginia  Community  College  in  Annandale,  Va, 

Hopson-King  is  a  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  and 
the  American  College  Personnel  Association.  She 
earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  psychology 
in  1978  from  Howard  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  a  master  of  arts  in  counseling  psychology 
in  1982  from  Lesley  College  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Libraries  welcome  maps  librarian 

Joanne  M.  Perry  has  been  appointed  maps  librarian 
and  head  of  cartographic  information  services  in 
the  University  Libraries.  She  brings  more  than  20 
years  of  experience  in  map  library  services  to  the 
position.  She  will  lead  the  Libraries  in  providing  car- 
tographic information  services  and  oversee  the 
Maps  Library,  which  contains  the  largest  carto- 
graphic collection  in  Pennsylvania. 

Perry  served  as  a  map  librarian  at  Oregon  State 
University's  Valley  Library  from  1979  until  her 
appointment  at  Penn  State.  Previously  she  served 


Joanne  M.  Perry 


as  a  map  librarian  at  the  Arizona  State  Library  and 
a  map  reference  librarian  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. Her  other  professional  experience  includes 
librarian  positions  at  the  San  Francisco  Public- 
Library  and  the  City  College  of  San  Francisco. 

Perry  has  reviewed 
more  than  20  atlases  and 
other  geography -related 
books  for  various  publi- 
cations, and  her 
research  has  appeared 
in  Special  Libraries  and 
the  Special  Libraries 
Association  Geography 
and  Map  Division's  Bul- 
letin. She  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Map 
Trade  Association  and 
the  North  American 
Cartographic  Informa- 
tion Society.  Perry 
serves  as  book  editor  for 
NACIS's  Cartographic  Perspectives. 

She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  anthropology 
and  master's  degree  in  geography  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  and  a  master's  degree  in  library  sci- 
ence from  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  announces 
new  director  of  development 

Bobbie  Steever  has  been  named  director  of  develop- 
ment at  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre.  She  has  been  with 
the  campus  since  1995,  when  she  started  as  assis- 
tant director  of  development. 

As  director,  Steever  will  be  responsible  for  major 
gifts,  the  annual  fund,  alumni  relations  and  special 
events  planning  for  the  campus. 

Steever  retired  from  Bell  Atlantic  as  engineering 
manager.  She  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  numerous  organizations,  including  United  Way  of 
Wyoming  Valley  and  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre,  and  is 
affiliated  with  several  associations  and  societies. 


Promotions 


Staff 

Clyde  E.  Adams,  information  systems  coordinator  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems-  Center  for  Aca- 
demic Computing 

Christy  S.  Allen,  program  aide  in  Division  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension 
Kurt  F.  Baker,  lead  telecommunications  analyst  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems-  Telecommuni- 
cations 

C.  A.  Barr,  assistant  director  of  development  in  Divi- 
sion of  Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Eloise  T.  Bartosh,  library  assistant  III  at  Penn  State 
Shenango 

Bryan  D.  Benner,  visual  communications  specialist 
in  Department  of  Publications,  Office  of  University 
Relations 

Patricia  A.  Bennett,  computer  operator  in  Division 
of  Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Eric  D.  Blessner,  manager,  network  and  information 
systems  in  Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Tracy  M.  Bowman,  senior  systems  analyst  in  Divi- 
sion of  Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Thomas  L.  Brewster,  client  development  manager  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Kristen  A.  Calvert,  conference  planner  in  Division  of 


Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Carol  L.  Campbell,  senior  conference  : 
ager  in  Hospitality  Services 

Jean  F.  Chamberlin,  lead  applications  program- 
mer/analyst in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems-Administrative Systems 

Yolanda  W.  Clarke,  advising  program  coordinator, 
student  support  services  in  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost 
and  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Education 
Amy  L.  Crownover,  communications  account  spe- 
cialist in  Department  of  Publications,  Office  of  Uni- 
versity Relations 

Charlene  J.  Detwiler,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Intercolle- 
giate Athletics 

Jeri  L.  DiVittore,  research  support  assistant  in  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  1  he  Hershcv  Medical  Center 
David  J.  Dorman,  staff  assistant  IV  in  Business  Ser- 

Laura  K.  Dorman,  staff  assistant  IV  in  Business  Ser- 

Roger  A.  Files,  senior  microcomputer  system  con- 
sultant in  Computer  and  Information  Systems-Cen- 
ter for  Academic  Computing 

Tina  M.  Fluss,  recruiting  coordinator  in  The  Dickin- 
son School  of  Law 

Sharon  M.  Fontaine,  lead  applications  program- 
mer/analyst in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems-Administrative Systems 


Douglass  N.  Frank,  information  systems  coordina- 
tor in  Computer  and  Information  Systems-Center  for 
Academic  Computing 

Ann  S.  Gelder,  coordinator,  research  studies  in  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Sally  A.  Heffenlreyer,  manager,  writing  and  edit- 
ing in  Department  of  Publications,  t  Hfice  of  Univer- 
sity Relations 

Sarah  C.  Hernandez,  staff  assistant  VII  in  College  of 
Engineering 

Cari  Howlin,  senior  research  programmer  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Systems-Center  for  Academ- 
ic Computing 

Cynthia  K.  Hull,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory 

Susan  M.  Hull,  human  resources  assistant  II  in  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Jacqueline  K.  Jacobs,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Eberly  Col- 
lege ot  Science 

Karen        L.        Jacobs,         lead        applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems-Administrative  Systems 
Kathleen  Jarm,  client  development  manager  in  Divi- 
sion of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Elaine  A.  Julian,  staff  assistant  V!  in  College  of  Med- 
icine, The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Kelly  Anne  Kaiserian,  library  supervisor  I  in  Uni- 
versity Libraries 
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ARTS& 

Entertainment 


Exotic  "Seaforms" 

Glass  works  by  Dale  Chihuly,  like  I 
ber  al  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  o 
ihe  "Seatorms"  brief  on  this  page  c 


ne  shown  above,  are  on  display  through  mid-Septem- 
3  University  Park  campus.  For  more  inlormation,  see 
II  the  Palmer  at  (814)  865-7672. 
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Ohio  Youth  Choir 

The  Cardinal  Chorale  from  Ohio  will  be 
making  a  guest  appearance  at  7:30  p.m. 
Tuesday.  July  6,  in  the  Recital  Hall  of  the 
School  of  Music  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  concert,  which  is  free  to 
the  public,  is  part  of  the  weeklong  Fred 
Waring  Elderhostel  session  being  held 


on  campus.  The  40-member  group  will 
feature  many  Waring  arrangements. 

The  Cardinal  Chorale  group  mem- 
bers are  chosen  from  the  All-Ohio 
Youth  Choir.  For  more  information, 
contact  Peter  T.  Kiefer,  coordinator  of 
Fred  Waring's  America,  at  (814)  863- 
2911. 


Images  99  exhibition 

"Images  99,"  the  fine  arts  exhibition  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of 
the  Arts,  will  run  through  July  16  at 
Adam  &  Art,  126  S.  Allegheny  St.  in 
Bcllefonte.  The  exhibition,  an  annual 
part  of  the  arts  festival,  is  being  held 
in  a  new  location  this  year  due  to  con- 
struction at  the  Hetzel  Union  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Now  in  its  11th  year.  Images  fea- 
tures works  by  32  artists  from 
throughout  the  mid-Atlantic  region. 
Media  represented  in  the  exhibition 
include  oil,  watercolor,  acrylic,  ink, 
prints,  mixed  media,  sculpture  and 
woodcut. 

The  exhibition  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. Hours  are  noon  to  5  p.m.,  Tuesday 
through  Sunday;  noon  to  8  p.m.,  July 
8-10  (during  the  festival).  For  more 
information,  contact  Rick  Bryant  at 
(814)  237-3682.  For  arts  festival  infor- 
mation, turn  to  page  5. 

Exhibits  in  Kern 

An  exhibit  of  hats  and  headgear  created 
by  artist  Christine  Firrito-Easton  will 
be  on  display  through  Aug.  4  in  the 
Kern  Graduate  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Firrito-Easton  was  born  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  lives  in  Harrisburg.  She 
majored  in  metalsmithing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Arts  in  Philadelphia. 

The  exhibition  area  in  Kern  is  part 
of  the  main  floor  lounge.  Kern  is  open 
until  11  p.m.  daily.For  more  informa- 
tion on  exhibits,  contact  the  HUB  & 
Kem  Art  Galleries  at  (814)  865-2563. 

"Seaforms" 

The     exhibition     "Dale     Chihuly: 

Seaforms,"  on  display  at  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park 
campus  through  Sept.  12,  features  a 
series  of  fully  executed  blown  glass 
pieces,  as  well  as  preparatory  works 
on  paper.  Chihuly's  work  explores  the 
inherent  malleability  and  natural  fluid- 
ity of  molten  glass,  creating  amorphous 
objects  that  iook  more  alive  than  func- 

The  exhibition  also  features  a 
gallery  talk  on  Chihuly's  work  by  Joyce 
Robinson,  associate  curator  at  the 
Palmer,  at  2  p.m.  Thursday,  July  8,  in 
the  Christoffers  Lobby;  and  a  film, 
'Team  Chihuly  at  S.A.M."  at  1  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, July  10,  in  the  Palmer  Li  peon 
Auditorium. 


Four  Diamonds  program  launches  new  fund-raising  campaign 


The  Four  Diamonds  Campaign  for 
Pediatric  Cancer  Research  has  been 
launched  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

The  campaign  will  establish  several 
endowed  positions  and  also  provide 
endowed  funding  for  laboratory 
research  in  the  College  of  Medicine  to 
find  causes  and  new  treatments  for  all 
types  of  pediatric  cancer. 

One  of  the  major  supporters  of  the 
campaign  is  the  Interfratemity  Council- 
Panhellenic  Dance  Marathon  (THON) 


at  Penn  State,  which  has  pledged  $5 
million  over  five  years  to  support  the 
formation  of  the  research  institute. 

Last  year,  THON  raised  a  record  $2 
million  —  a  33- percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year's  amount. 

As  part  of  the  campaign,  two 
research  director  positions  will  be 
endowed  as  chairs  in  the  College  of 
Medicine.  The  creation  of  new  positions 
and  endowed  funds  for  research 
expenses  will  attract  more  of  the  best 
researchers  in  the  field  of  pediatric  can- 


cer to  come  to  the  College  of  Medicine. 
All  of  these  new  positions  will  be  filled 
by  physicians  who  will  see  patients, 
keeping  the  medical  problems  of  the 
children  they  treat  close  in  mind  during 
their  laboratory  research. 

The  Four  Diamonds  campaign  is 
part  of  "A  Grand  Density:  The  Cam- 
paign for  Penn  State,"  a  current  fund- 
raising  effort  with  an  overall  goal 
of  $1  billion.  The  College  of  Medicine 
portion  of  that  goal  is  $125  million. 


EMPLOYEE 


It  happens  to  many  of  us.  You  wake 
up  one  morning  to  discover  that 
your  child  has  chicken  pox.  Or,  you 
need  to  take  a  day  off  to  take  a  fam- 
ily member  to  the  doctor's  office. 

In  an  attempt  to  assist  employ- 
ees confronted  with  such  situa- 
tions, the  staff  policy  was  changed 
in  1990  to  allow  staff  to  use  up  to 
three  days  of  accumulated  sick 
leave  per  calendar  year  to  care  for  a 
sick  family  member.  Based  on 
input  received  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  the  Staff  Adviso- 
ry Committee,  the  number  of  sick 
family  days  that  may  be  used  per 
calendar  year  has  now  been 
increased  to  five. 

"We  have  been  benchmarking 
our  policies  with  other  institutions 
for  quite  some  time  now,"  said  Billie 
S.  Willits,  assistant  vice  president 
for  Human  Resources.  "We  like  to 
be  slightly  ahead  of  the  curve  with 
the  benefits  that  we  offer.  Since  sev- 
eral institutions  now  allow  for 
more  than  three  days  of  accumulat- 
ed sick  leave  to  be  used,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  increase  Penn 
State's  policy.  I  am  happy  that  we 
have  been  able  to  acknowledge  the 
work  of  the  Staff  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  others  in  this  way." 

Anyone  with  questions  about 
this  policy  or  the  Staff  Advisory 
Committee,  please  forward  an 
e-mail     to     Linda     Pierce     at 
lepl'"'psu.edu. 


Courses 


Advanced  Web  courses 

The  Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing (CAC)  is  offering  a  series  of 
hands-on  Web  seminars  that  cover 
a  range  of  topics,  including  frames, 
surveys  and  validation  and  check- 
ers for  HTML  Web  pages.  The  sem- 
inars are  designed  for  intermediate 
and  advanced  users.  They  will  be 
held  at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference 
Center  on  July  12  and  July  26  on 
Windows  machines. 

Each  seminar  lasts  three  hours 
and  costs  $25.  For  more  informa- 
tion, go  to  Web  at 
http:Ucac.psii.edti/h-aining/and 

lollow  the  VVebercise  link. 
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Watcha  lookin'  at? 

Bugs,  of  course'  Today  marks  the  lasl  day  of  Bug  Camp,  an  educa 
Entomology  in  the  College  of  Agricullura!  Sciences.  Above,  Robbin 
Henry  (center),  both  of  State  College,  how  to  use  a  string  circle  to 


s  pint-sized  entomologists  Lauren  Sanvido  (left)  and  Kaitiyn 
i  the  field. 

Photo:  Greg  Gneco 


Search  on  for  faculty  athletic  representative 


The  Office  of  the  President  i 
ters  of  interest  and  nc 
candidates  who  would  like  to  serve  a 
five-year  term  as  the  faculty  athletic 
representative  to  the  NCAA.  The 
interested  candidate  should  be  a 
tenured  professor  with  a  full-time  fac- 
ulty appointment  at  University  Park. 

Applications  or  nominations 
should  be  sent  directly  to  President 
Graham  Spanier,  201  Old  Main,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pa.  16802. 

The  selected  candidate  will  replace 
John  Coyle,  professor  of  business 
administration  in  The  Smeal  College 


of  Business  Administration  and  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  president,  who  will 
retire  from  the  representative  spot  in 
2000. 

The  faculty  athletic  representative 
(NCAA)  serves  under  the  direction  of 
the  University  president  and  repre- 
sents faculty  on  all  matters  related  to 
varsity  athletics  at  University  Park. 
The  representative  also  serves  as  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  as  the 
primary  liaison  between  the  athletic 
director  and  the  Faculty  Senate.  The 
selected  candidate  must  also  provide 
an  annual  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 


Penn  Staters 


J.  Lynne  Brown,  associate  professor  of 
food  sciences,  received  an  Innovative 
Program  Award  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  for  her  high 
school  enrichment  unit  "Genetic  Engi- 
neering and  Plant  Food  Production." 

E.  Emory  Enscore  Jr.,  professor  of 
industrial  engineering,  has  been 
named  a  Fellow  of  the  institute  of 
Industrial  Engineers.  The  award  is 
based  on  professional  accomplish- 
ments, service  to  industrial  engineer- 
ing and  humanitarian  service.  As  a 
member  of  the  Penn  State  faculty 
since  1967,  Enscore  has  authored  or 
co-authored  more  than  30  refereed 
journal  publications  and  has  won 
s  awards. 


The  National  Association  of  Securi- 
ties Dealers  has  invited  Ian 
Domowitz,  the  Mary  Jean  and  Frank 
P.  Smeal  Chaired  Professor  of  Finance, 

Bond  Market  Transparency  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  will  develop  stan- 
dards for  reporting  bond  trade  infor- 
mation to  regulators  and  for  making 
the  information  public,  Domowitz,  a 
member  of  The  Smeal  College  finance 
faculty,  is  the  only  academic  serving 
on  the  15-member  panel. 

William  L.  Grenoble,  rresearch  asso- 
ciate and  administrative  director  of 
the  Center  for  logistics  Research  in 
The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  the  Supply  Chain  Coun- 


activities  of  the  committee  and  will 
advise  faculty  athletic  representatives 
from  other  campuses.  The  faculty  rep- 
resentative acts  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  to  approve  minor 
exceptions  to  standing  undergraduate 
education  policies  that  pertain  to  var- 
sity athletics;  to  approve  exceptions 
to  normal  progress  policies  for  Uni- 
versity Park  varsity  athletics;  and  to 
certify  athletic  grants-in-aid  to  the 
controller. 

This  time-intensive  position 
requires  an  individual  with  a  flexible 
schedule.  Applications  will  be  accept- 
ed until  the  position  is  filled. 


cil.  An  organization  of  more  than  400 
member  firms  and  agencies  world- 
wide, the  council's  aim  is  to  promote 
effective  practices  in  supply  chain 
management, 

Peter  K.  Forster,  program  manager  for 
the  Penn  State  World  Campus,  deliv- 
ered seminars  on  the  development 
and  implementation  of  distance  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  International 
Research  and  Exchange  Board  dis- 
tance learning  conferences  in  Baku, 
Azerbaijan,  and  Ashgabat,  Turk- 
menistan. The  focus  of  the  conferences 
was  to  help  the  newly  independent 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
develop  educational  programs, 


awm 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  July  2 

"Collected  Stories,"  Pennsylvania  Centre 
Stage,  Pavilion  Theatre,  through  July 
3.  For  tickets  and  limes,  call  (814) 
863-0255, 

MUSIC 

Friday,  July  2 

Music  at  Penn's  Woods,  chamber  music, 
wilh  Avatar  Brass,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium, 

Saturday,  July  3 

Penn's  Woods  Festival  Orchestra,  Pu-Qi 
Jiang,  conductor,  wilh  Charles  Castle- 
man,  violin  virluoso,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  lickels,  call 
(814)  863-0255. 

Tuesday,  July  6 

Cardinal  Chorale,  7:30  p.m.,  Recital  Hall, 
Music  I. 
lay,  July  6 


7:30  p.m.,  I 
Friday,  July  9 

Music  at  Penr 
7:30  p.m.,  I 
Saturday,  July  10 

Penn's  Woods  Feslival  Orchestra,  Pu-Qi 
Jiang,  conductor,  with  Avalar  Brass 
Ouinlet,  popular  dance  music,  7:30 
p.m..  Eisenhower  Audllorium.  For  tick- 
els,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Thursday,  July  8 

Anlonia  Guerrero  on  "The  Pilgrimage," 
talk,  and  "The  Plumed  Serpent,"  per- 
formance piece,  3  p.m.,  Palmer  Muse- 
um Of  Art. 

Friday,  July  9 

Darren  Williams  on  "Habitable  Planets," 
slide  show,  talk  and 
p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

EXHIBITS 

Kern  Exhibition  Area 

"A  Hal  of  Many  Mood; 


Christin 


j-Eastman,"  through 


"Country  Impressions  ol  Bavaria:  Pho- 
tographs by  Heide  Castleman,"  ihrough 
July  28. 

North  Halls  Exhibition  Area 

Mary  Godleski  and  Benjamin  Goldstein, 
photography,  through  Aug.  4. 

Palmer  Museum  o(  Art 

"Dale  Chihuiy:  Seaforms,"  through  Sept. 
12. 

The  Palmer  Collects:  Two  Years  ol  Gilts 
and  Acquisitions,"  through  Sept.  5. 

Rltenour  Exhibition  Area 

Mixed  media  works  on  paper  by  Veronique 
Foti,  Ihrough  Sept.  7 

Zoller  Gallery 

School  of  Visual  Arls,  Central  Pennsylva- 
nia Festival  of  the  Arts,  through  July  18. 

For  a  lull  lisling  ol  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web 
at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/ 
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Born  to  run 


Daily  jogs  of  professor  emeritus  add  up  to 
100,000-mile  mark  and  many  memories 


By  Bill  Campbell 

Publit  Information 

To  say  that  John  Lucas  was  born  to  run  is  a  bit  of  an 
understatement. 

For  some  56  years,  running— both  competitive- 
ly and  recreationally— has  been  an  integral  part  of 
his  professional  and  personal  life. 

In  fact,  competitive  running  led  to  his  becoming 
an  Olympic  historian  and,  arguably,  the  world's 
foremost  authority  on  the  Olympic  Games. 

"Running  has  been  an  important  part  of  my  life 
each  and  every  day,"  Lucas,  professor  emeritus  of 
kinesiology,  admitted.  "It  is  important  to  me,  but  I'm 
not  preoccupied  with  it.  I've  been  a  university  profes- 
sor for  36  years  and  have  written  four  books.  Teaching 
and  research  have  been  tine  focus  of  my  life." 

Small  in  stature,  but  physically  well  developed, 
he  began  running  in  1943  as  an  11th  grader  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School. 

"I'm  a  little  introspective  and  somewhat  shy, 
but  I  wanted  to  be  an  athlete,"  he  said.  "1  tried  out 
for  football  and  basketball,  but  at  less  than  five  feet 
tall  and  weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  was  told  to 
'get  lost.'  I  then  discovered  you  could  find  success  in 
running  regardless  of  your  size.  I  found  out  I 
■  wasn't  fast,  but  could  run  far." 

From  his  first  run — and  for  every  one  since — he 
has  maintained  a  journal,  often  writing  just  a  sen- 
tence or  two  about  that  day's  run. 

"To  this  day,  1  don't  know  why  I  started  doing 
that.  But  1  felt  compelled  to  put  it  down.  The  jour- 
nals are  meaningful  to  me  but  very  private.  In  fact, 
my  wife,  Joyce,  has  never  read  one,  and  has  no 
desire  to  do  so." 

Lucas  ran  competitively  for  four  years  in  high 
school  and  at  Boston  University,  where  he  graduat- 
ed in  1949.  While  earning  a  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  he  trained  for 
the  10,000-meter  run  and  competed  in  the  trials  for  the 
U.S.  track  team  for  the  1952  Olympics  in  Helsinki, 
Finland. 

"As  in  my  life,  I  gave  100  percent,  but,  in  this 
instance,  failed,  finishing  in  seventh  place.  Ironically, 
the  three  top  finishers,  Horace  Ashenfelter,  Herman 
Goffberg  and  Curt  Stone,  all  were  from  Penn  State." 

Ashenfelter  invited  him  to  Penn  State  to  meet 
Coach  Chick  Werner,  but  he  had  to  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  taught  public  school  in  Natick 
from  1952  to  1959.  After  a  three-year  hiatus  to  earn 
a  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  he  had  an 
opportunity  in  1962  to  come  to  Penn  State  as  track 
coach.  By  then,  he  had  run  seven  Boston  Marathons 
and  did  two  more  while  here.  In  1969,  he  retired  from 
coaching  and  became  a  full-time  faculty  member. 

Lucas  continued  to  run  75  minutes  a  day  on  the 
average  of  350  days  a  year.  Looking  through  his 
journals  earlier  this  year,  he  saw  that  he  had  logged 
more  than  99,000  miles  and  thought  it  would  be  fun 
to  manipulate  his  running  so  that  on  May  22  — 
during  a  conference  of  the  North  American  Society 
of  Sport  Historians  at  University  Park  —  he  would 
reach  the  100,000  mile  mark.  As  he  got  closer,  he 
made  adjustments  and  on  May  21  completed  99,996 
miles.  At  6:30  a.m.  on  May  22,  with  runner  friends 
and  conference  members  with  him,  he  topped  the 

He  received  congratulatory  notes  from  around 
the  country  and  his  accomplishment  was  featured  in 


Running  man 

John  Lucas,  well-known  Olympic  t 


Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


Runners  World  magazine  and  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

"Each  of  us  has  our  own  dreams,"  he  said.  "I 
have  many.  One  was  to  be  on  the  Olympic  team 
and  that  didn't  happen.  One  was  to  be  an  Olympic 
coach  and  that  didn't  happen.  I  encourage  my  stu- 
dents to  dream  all  you  want.  You  can't  outline  your 
future.  You  can  dream  it  and,  if  your  dream  doesn't 
come  true,  something  may  happen  to  parallel  your 
dream." 

In  his  case,  while  he  didn't  make  the  Olympic 
team  in  1952,  he  has  been  to  every  Summer 
Olympics  since  then  —  except  1 956  when  he  got 
married  and  his  son  was  born.  In  1960,  1964  and 
1968,  he  was  retained  by  Greece,  Turkey  and  Egypt 
as  an  American  specialist  in  track  and  field.  At  four 
others,  he  was  the  special  guest  of  the  president  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee. 

No  matter  where  he  was,  Lucas  always  got  in  his 
daily  75-minute  run.  And,  in  the  Olympic  Stadium  at 
6:30  a.m.  on  the  day  before  the  opening  ceremony,  he 
runs  25  laps  —  the  precise  distance  of  the  event  he 
competed  in  when  he  failed  to  make  the  Olympic 
team.  In  fact,  he  has  a  letter  welcoming  him  to  the 
games  in  Sidnes,  Australia,  next  year  and  inviting  him 


to  run  the  day  before  the  opening  c 

"If  the  Olympic  gods  and  goddesses  look  favor- 
ably upon  me,  I'll  be  in  Sidney  on  Sept.  22,  2000  with 
letter  in  hand.  And,  in  a  Walter  Mitty-type  way,  as 
in  all  my  other  pre-opening  ceremony  runs,  I'll  win 
a  gold  medal  and  set  a  new  record." 

His  interest  and  involvement  in  the  Olympic 
Games  has  led  to  the  publication  of  four  books  and 
more  than  1 00  articles  in  professional  journals.  In  his 
home,  he  has  a  meticulously  maintained  library  of 
some  6,000  books  on  the  Olympics  that  he  plans  to 
donate  to  the  International  Olympic  Committee. 

In  his  last  book  in  1993,  titled  The  Future  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  he  predicted  that  unless  some 
changes  were  made  within  the  IOC,  there  would  be 
some  trouble  ahead.  But  he  never  anticipated  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  Now  accused  of  accepting 
bribes,  nepotism  and  other  forms  of  corruption,  the 
IOC  is  under  close  international  scrutiny. 

"The  current  problems  with  the  IOC  bother  me 
very  much,"  he  said.  "Power  corrupts  and  total 
power  corrupts  totally.  There  is  too  much  money 
involved  and  unlimited  amounts  of  money  often 
lead  to  corruption.  For  85  years,  the  committee  was 
broke.  Avery  Brundage  and  the  wealthy  paid  for 
the  games  out  of  their  own  pockets.  In  1984,  when 
Peter  Urberoff  received  no  funding  from  the  state 
or  federal  governments,  he  turned  to  major  corpo- 
rations and  asked  for  donations  to  have  the  Olympic 
rings  put  on  their  products.  Sales  of  those  products 
rose  dramatically. 

"Since  the  selling  of  the  Olympic  rings,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  IOC,  which  had  no  money  in  1984, 
now  has  $4  billion.  It  had  too  little  and  now  it  has 
too  much. 

"More  openness  is  required  and  there  should  be 
significantly  fewer  perks  for  IOC  members." 

The  IOC  executive  board  apparently  agrees  with 
Lucas.  At  a  meeting  June  15  in  Seoul,  South  Korea, 
the  board  voted  to  cutback  the  hospitality  provided 
to  IOC  members  during  the  games. 

Since  his  retirement  in  May  1997,  Lucas  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  official  lecturer  of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  in  North  America.  He  has 
made  more  than  200  presentations  in  33  states  and 
all  the  Canadian  provinces. 

Lucas,  who  will  be  72  in  December,  keeps  run- 
ning because  he  enjoys  it. 

"During  the  first  20  years,  I  ran  as  a  competitive 
athlete,  although  I  hardly  won  any  races.  I  could  be 
described  as  a  fierce  competitor  with  limited  suc- 
cess," he  said.  In  the  second  20-year  period,  Lucas 
said  he  ran  for  health  reasons. 

"Now,  I  do  it  for  spiritual  upliftment.  I  feel  meta- 
physically alive.  When  running  on  trails  in  the 
woods,  I  feel  at  one  with  some  external  force  or 
power." 

So,  he'll  continue  to  run  as  long  as  he  can.  To  be 
at  peace,  spiritually.  And,  in  his  dream,  to  win  an 
Olympic  Gold  Medal. 


Private  Giving 
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Anonymous  donor  gives  $5  million 
to  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 


A  donor  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous  has  given 
$5  million  to  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  Of  the  gift, 
$3  million  will  endow  the  Joseph  V.  and  Suzanne  Poh- 
land  Paterno  Dean's  Chair.  The  remaining  $2  million  will 
endow  the  Joseph  Rubin  Chair  in  English.  This  is  the 
largest  gift  ever  made  to  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

The  Joseph  V.  and  Suzanne  Pohland  Paterno  Dean's 
Chair  will  provide  the  dean  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  yearly  discretionary  funds.  Liberal  Arts  is  only  the 
third  of  Penn  State's  colleges  to  receive  a  gift  of  a  dean's 
chair. 

"The  chair  will  enable  the  college  to  fund  promising 
initiatives,  such  as  our  new  center  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  children,"  said  Susan  Welch,  dean  of  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts.  "It  will  help  enrich  the  education  of 
deserving  students  by  funding  internships  and  study 
abroad  experiences.  The  chair  also  can  provide  needed 
research  funds  to  scholars  or  groups." 

Welch  noted  that  the  donor  chose  to  name  the  dean's 
chair  in  honor  of  the  Paternos  because  the  couple's  exam- 
ple of  generosity  and  advocacy  of  the  University  inspired 
the  gift.  Nittany  Lions  head  football  Coach  Joe  Paterno, 
his  wife.  Sue,  and  their  family  have  given  the  University 
nearly  $4  million  to  endow  faculty  positions  and  scholar- 


ships, and  to  support  several  building  projects.  Conch 
Paterno  serves  as  an  honorary  chair  of  Penn  State's  Grand 
Destiny  capital  campaign.  Sue  Paterno  serves  as  honorary 
chair  for  the  University  Libraries  segment  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  as  a  volunteer  for  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  segment,  In  the  early  1990s,  they  co-chaired  a  cam- 
paign that  raised  more  than  $12  million  in  private  gifts 
for  the  Libraries.  The  Paterno  Library,  named  in  their 
honor,  is  now  under  construction. 

Income  from  the  Rubin  Chair  will  enable  the  English 
department  to  appoint  a  seasoned  scholar-teacher  in 
English  or  American  literature  who  will  provide  leader- 
ship in  an  already  strong  area  in  the  department,  as  well 
as  significantly  expand  its  potential  reach  and  scope. 

The  Rubin  Chair  in  English  is  intended  to  honor  the 
late  Joseph  )ay  Rubin,  a  significant  influence  on  the  donor. 
Rubin  was  a  member  of  Penn  State's  English  department 
from  1938  to  1978,  a  teacher  beloved  by  the  thousands  of 
students  in  his  large  lectures  on  American  literature,  and  a 
widely  respected  Whitman  scholar  and  publisher  of  aca- 
demic and  literary  texts.  Rubin's  press,  the  Bald  Eagle 
Press,  published  definitive  editions  of  the  novels  of  J.  W. 
DeForest,  as  well  as  critically  acclaimed  work  on  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  and  French  poet  Charles  Baudelaire. 


Couple's  gift  to  go  toward  scholarships  and  arts 


Turf  grass  group 
donates  $175,000 
to  support  program 

The  Pennsylvania  Turfgrass  council 
recently  allocated  $175,0110  to  support 
the  turfgrass  science  program,  an  inter- 
disciplinary program,  housed  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

The  council  designated  its  suppm-l 
for  the  three  disciplines  within  the  tur- 
fgrass science  program:  agronomy, 
entomology  and  plant  pathology,  I  he 
funds  can   be  used   for  stall    and 


A  $400,000  pledge  from  Penn  State 
alumnus  and  former  Exxon  executive 
William  E.  McTurk  and  his  wife,  Lois, 
of  State  College,  will  support  scholar- 
ships and  the  performing  arts  at  the 


Un 


sity. 


William  McTurk  earned  his  degree 
in  chemical  engineering  in  1948  and 
was  active  with  the  Penn  State  Thespi- 
ans as  a  student.  The  McTurks  divided 
their  gift  among  four  endowment 


funds:  $150,000  to  a  Renaissance 
Scholarship  for  undergraduates  with 
financial  need;  $100,000  to  an  under- 
graduate scholarship  in  chemical 
engineering;  $100,000  to  support  the 
theatrical  activities  of  the  Thespians; 
and  $50,000  to  aid  the  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

William  McTurk  worked  for  Exxon 
for  34  years  before  retiring  from  its 
public  affairs  office  in  1982.  The 


McTurks  moved,  to  State  College  in 
1997. 

The  gift  is  part  of  the  Grand  Des- 
tiny campaign,  a  seven-year  effort  to 
raise  $1  billion  in  private  support  to 
strengthen  the  University's  mission 
of  teaching,  research  and  service,  The 
campaign  involves  all  24  Penn  State 
locations  and  is  scheduled  to  end  June 
30,  2003. 
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sports,  areas  surnuinding  highways, 
airports,  industrial  parks,  schools  and 
ornamental  landscapes.  A  1989  survey 
noted  that  Pennsylvania  has  nearly  2 
million  acres  of  turfgrass,  75  percent 
of  which  are  home  lawns.  The  next  sur- 
vey will  be  conducted  near  the  year 
2000. 

Founded  in  1955,  the  Pennsylvania 
Turfgrass  Council  is  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  the  improvement 
of  the  entire  turfgrass  industry,  primar- 
ily through  research.  Its  membership 
includes  1,200  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions. Since  1974,  the  Council  has  con- 
tributed more  than  $1.5  million  to  the 
turfgrass  science  program  at  Penn 
State. 


25-year  Awards 


Joanne  Dreibelbis 


Observing  25  years  o 


the  University  are,  Irom  left.  JoAnne  Dreibelbis, 
i  the  College  ot  Education;  Wayne  Felty.  assistai 
Executive  Programs.  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration;  Dan  Kennedy,  ass 
M.  Olson,  county  extension  director  in  Monroe  County,  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
the  Office  of  Student  Aid,  Division  of  Enrollment  Management 


assistant  III  in  the  Departmenl  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  and  Sharon  L 
ot  chemistry  at  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre;  Theresa  Terri"  Flannery,  data  management  specialist, 
director,  Office  of  Marketing  Research,  Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension;  and  Dawn 
celebrating  25  years  of  service,  but  not  pictured,  are  Karen  M.  Sampsel.  i 
Administration;  Donald  E.  Schreffler,  lead  n 


n  plant,  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  and  Brent  G,  Wilson, 


professor  and  head  of  a 


,  School  o 


il  Arts.  College  of  Arts  and 
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Penn  State  Altoona  to 
expand  into  downtown 

This  fall,  Penn  State  Altoona  plans  to  occupy  the 

former  Playhouse  Theater  in  Altoona.  This  site,  to  be 
renamed  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Downtown  Con- 
ference Center,  will  be  a  multi-use  facility 
offering  adult  credit  courses,  noncredit  professional 
development  and  community  programs,  among 
others.  Penn  State  Altoona's  Continuing  Education 
and  Training  Office  will  take  over  management  of 
the  facility. 

The  Penn  State  Altoona  campus  is  online  at: 
http://Tuww.na.psu.edu. 

Penn  Staters  reunite  family 

Penn  State  police  and  other  Penn  State  personnel  are 

always  available  to  help  children  in  trouble  —  even 
it  the  kids  have  feathers,  are  under  six  inches  tall, 
and  go  "quack." 

On  June  24,  Penn  State  police  at  University  Park 
received  a  report  that  eight  to  10  ducklings  had 
fallen  down  a  storm  drain  at  the  intersection  of 
University  Drive  and  Hastings  Road  at  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  was 
notified  and  the  grate  was  removed. 

The  ducklings,  safe  and  sound,  were  then 
returned  to  their  mother. 


Hitting  the  books 


rom  Germany  participating  in  the  Study  Abroad  Program  at  University  Park,  soaks  up  some  sun- 
ation  before  her  arl  class.  Summer  weather  came  on  with  a  vengeance  last  week  as  temperatures 
=  humidity  soared. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Small  investors  can  learn  to  value  stocks  simply 
by  pulling  information  from  corporate  sites  on 
the  Web  and  following  four  steps,  according  to  a 
book  bv  Gary  Gray,  visiting  professor  of  finance, 
Patrick  Cusatis,  visiting  professor  of  finance,  and 
J.  Randall  Woolridge,  professor  of  finance.  The 
Streetsmart  Guide  to  Valuing  a  Stock  —  The  Savvy 
Investor's  Key  to  Beating  the  Market,  published  by 
McGraw-Hill,  shows  investors  in  very  basic  terms 
how  to  find  well-run  companies  that  are  under- 
valued for  long-term  investment  strategies. 

For  more  information  on  the  book,  check  the 
Web  at  \Mp;ilurww.amazon.comlexeclobidoslASmi 
0071345272/002-0649172-4730200. 

Martha  T.  Halsey,  professor  emerita  of  Spanish, 
and  Phyllis  Zatlin,  professor  of  Spanish  at  Rut- 
gers University,  are  editors  of  selected  proceed- 
ings from  an  international  symposium  on  con- 
temporary Spanish  theatre  held  at  Penn  State  in 
October  1997. 

Titled  Euf  re  actos:  didlogos  sobre  teatro  Espaiiol 
entre  sighs  (Between  Acts:  Dialogues  on  Spanish  The- 
atre Between  Centuries),  the  book  includes  talks  by 
five  Spanish  playwrights  and  scholarly  presenta- 
tions by  37  of  the  70  speakers  from  Spain,  Poland, 
Germany  England,  Ireland,  Canada  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  well  as  some  40  production  pho- 
tographs of  plays  covered  in  the  proceedings. 

The  book  has  been  published  by  Estreno,  the 
journal  of  contemporary  Spanish  drama. 

In  his  new  book.  The  Colleges,  Their  Constituencies 
and  the  Courts  (second  edition),  Robert  Hendrick- 
son,  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  Policy 


Studies  and  professor  of  education,  provides  com- 
prehensive research  and  insights  into  legal  issues 
facing  today's  leaders  in  academe. 

The  book,  No.  64  in  the  monograph  series  pub- 
lished by  the  Education  Law  Association,  provides 
information  and  guidelines  for  designing  and 
implementing  institutional  policy.  It  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  legal  parameters  of  the 
nation's  court  system  and  the  heritage  of  both 
public  and  private  higher  education  institutions, 
and  moves  through  a  variety  of  issues  including 
denial  of  tenure,  termination  of  tenured  faculty  for 
cause,  and  issues  involving  academic  freedom  and 
faculty  speech.  In  addition,  the  constitutional 
rights  of  students  are  depicted  using  applicable 
case  law  to  show  college  administrators  how  to 
deal  with  student  issues  of  speech  and  other  insti- 
tutional liability  issues  concerning  students. 

What  is  Indigenous  knowledge?:  Voices  from  the 
Academy,  edited  by  Joe  Kincheloe,  professor  of 
education,  and  Ladislaus  Samali,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education,  examines  social,  cultural  and 
political  issues  that  devalue  indigenous  knowl- 
edge and  focuses  on  the  benefits  derived  from 
inclusion  of  indigenous  knowledge  in  academe. 

Indigenous  knowledge  for  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples of  Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia  reflects  the 
way  in  which  residents  of  an  area  have  come  to 
understand  themselves  in  relationship  to  their 
natural  environment  and  how  they  organize  that 
folk  knowledge  of  flora  and  fauna,  cultural  beliefs 
and  history  to  enhance  their  lives. 

Madhu  Suri  Prakash,  professor  of  education, 
and  Frances  Rains,  assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tion, contributed  chapters  to  the  book. 


Sridhar  Komarneni,  professor  of  clav  mineralog\ 
in  the  Department  of  Agronomy  and  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  is  co-editor  of  a  book  titled 
Sol-Gel  Synthesis  and  Processing.  The  other  co-edi- 
tors are  S.  Sakka,  P.  Phule  and  R.M.  Laine.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  the  book 
includes  information  on  historical  aspects  of  sol- 


process,  and  basic  and  applied  sol-gel  science  and 
processing  of  ceramics  and  composites.  This  book 
is  a  result  of  a  sol-gel  synthesis  and  processing 
symposium  held  at  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society. 

Charles  Prebish,  associate  professor  of  religious 
studies,  is  the  author  of  Luminous  Passage:  The 
Practice  and  Study  of  Buddhism  in  America,  the  first 
comprehensive  scholarly  study  of  American  Bud- 
dhism in  nearly  two  decades. 

The  book,  published  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  offers  a  description  of  the  historical 
growth  and  development  of  the  American  Bud- 
dhist movement.  In  addition,  seven  Buddhist 
communities  are  profiled  in  depth  in  the  book, 
which  also  explores  the  American  Buddhist 
"cybersangha,"  a  community  that  has  emerged 
out  of  recent  developments  in  information- 
exchange  technology.  The  book  also  includes  an 
appraisal  of  the  state  of  the  religion  at  the  millen- 
nium and  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

ASTD  Models  for  Workplace  Learning  and  Perfor- 
mance, the  latest  competency  study  published  by 
the  American  Society  for  Training  &  Develop- 
ment (ASTD),  has  been  written  by  William  Roth- 
well,  professor  of  education  in  the  Department  of 
Workforce  Education  and  Development;  Ethan 
Sanders,  senior  project  manager  for  ASTD  in  the 
Education  Department;  and  Jeffery  Soper,  assis- 
tant professor  of  engineering  leadership  and  the 
director  of  the  engineering  leadership  develop- 
ment minor  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Penn 
State. 

The  study  identifies  trends  that  are  expected  to 
influence  and  change  the  way  we  work;  pinpoints 
competencies  identified  for  success  in  the  work- 
place learning  and  performance  fields;  summa- 
rizes the  roles  of  future  human  resource  develop- 
ment professionals;  and  identifies  ethical  issues 
affecting  their  work.  A  comprehensive  set  of  com- 
petency assessment  tools  is  included  in  both 
paper-based  and  CD-ROM-based  format. 
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Evan  Pugh  professor  retires  after 
decades  of  service  to  University 


Rustum  Roy,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  the  solid  state,  professor 
of  geochemistry  and  professor  of  science,  technology  and 
society,  has  retired  with  emeritus  rank  after  51  years  at  Penn 
State. 

Roy  received  B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  degrees  in  chemistry  from 
Patna  University  and  a  Ph.D.  in  ceramics  from  Penn  State  in 
1948.  In  1951  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  geo- 
chemistry, in  the  new  interdisciplinary  field  of  geochemistry. 
In  1959,  Roy  led  a  group  of  faculty  in  setting  up  the  Universi- 
ty's first  interdisciplinary  graduate  program,  solid  state  tech- 
nology. By  1967  when  Roy  stepped  down  as  chair  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  was  graduating  22  Ph.Ds  per  year. 

In  1962,  Penn  State  created  the  nation's  first  interdiscipli- 
nary research  lab  in  materials,  and  appointed  Roy  its  first 
director.  Penn  State's  Materials  Research  Laboratory  (MRU 
became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation.  In  1985,  Roy  stepped 
down  as  director  of  MRL  to  become  the  first  director  of  the 
University's  Science,  Technology  and  Society  Program. 

In  1969,  he  helped  found  the  University's  major  under- 
graduate interdisciplinary  program  in  science,  technology 
and  society  (STS).  Penn  State  was  one  of  four  universities 
that  pioneered  and  shaped  the  field  of  STS. 

In  1996,  Roy  was  inducted  into  the  Ellis  Island  Hall  of 
Fame  for  immigrants.  Roy  is  a  familiar  figure  in  local  religious 
circles,  having  preached  in  many  local  churches  over  the 
years.  For  the  last  dozen  years  he  has  been  a  regular  colum- 
nist for  The  Centre  Daily  Times.  He  is  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing materials  scientists,  specializing  in  synthesis  of  new 
(ceramic)  materials.  He  has  published  more  than  700  papers 
and  books  covering  both  basic  and  applied  science.  His 


ch  has  been  directly 


materials      which      ha 
entered  the  marketpla 


Thri 


processes  in  worldwide  use 
have  benefited  from  his 
research  and  most  recently 
he  has  been  involved  in  dia- 
mond and  ultra-hard  materi- 
als synthesis  and  the  devel- 

sintering  process  and  multi- 
ple-laser reaction  science. 


Rustum  Roy 


He  ha 


any 


honors  and  awards,  includ- 
ing being  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Engineering  Sciences,  the  Engineering  Acade- 
my of  Japan  and  the  Indian  National  Science  Academy.  He 
has  received  the  International  Prize  of  the  Fine  Ceramic 
Association  and  was  the  first  foreigner  ever  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  Ceramic  Society  of  Japan.  In  1993,  he 
received  the  American  Chemical  Society's  DuPont  Chem- 
istry of  Materials  Award,  became  a  distinguished  life  member 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  and  was  elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  of  the  American  Society  of  Engineering  Education, 
He  is  the  University's  senior  member  of  the  U.S.  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  elected  in  1973. 

In  retirement,  he  expects  to  continue  active  research  pro- 
grams in  both  materials  research  and  whole-person  medicine. 


After  37  years,  assistant  professor  retires 


Chester  M.  Smith  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  has  retired  after  37  years  of  service  to 
Penn  State. 

After  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  in  geology  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1957,  Smith  began  using  the  only 
Penn  State  computer  for  research  computations  while  pur- 
suing his  master's  degree  here.  Smith  holds  the  record  for 
the  longest  time  of  service  in  both  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing  and  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  and 
Engineering.  His  career  in  University  computer  services 
has  spanned  the  period  from  the  use  of  card-program  cal- 
culator services,  to  the  founding  of  the  Center  for  Academ- 
ic Computing,  to  the  present  state  of  the  Internet  and 
increased  computer  use  by  students. 

While  working  on  his  doctoral  degree  in  mineralogy 
and  petrology.  Smith  was  hired  as  a  research  assistant  in 
1961  by  the  Computation  Center,  as  it  was  known  then. 
Through  the  1970s  and  '80s,  he  continued  work  on  versions 
of  the  computer  language  FORTRAN.  Smith  also  worked 
on  the  University  computer  scheduling  system.  In  1982,  he 
was  the  first  person  on  the  University  Park  campus  to  own 
an  IBM  personal  computer.  He  was  responsible  for  allow- 
ing computer  access  and  providing  computer  support  for 
the  University. 

In  the  1980s  and  the  1990s,  Smith  oversaw  the  addition 
of  4,000  files  of  official  University  information  on  the  elec- 
tronic bulletin  boards  in  use  at  that  time.  He  continued  to 
add  files,  went  on  to  convert  them  to  the  GOPHER  format, 
and  then  converted  them  to  files  on  the  Web.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  electronic  publication  of  the  associate, 
baccalaureate  and  graduate  Bulletins  on  the  Web  and  plans 
to  continue  this  work  in  his  retirement. 

Smith  was  a  member  of  the  national  computer  commit- 
tee. Share  Inc.,  a  user  group  for  large-mainframe  IBM 
equipment,  from  1966  to  1974.  He  also  served  as  chairman 


of  the  CODASYL  FOR- 
TRAN Database  Manipula- 
tion Language  committee, 
a  national  standards  com- 
mittee. Smith  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Micro- 
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Croup 


Chester  M.  Smith  Jr. 


(MUG)  and  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  IBM 
group  in  1983,  and 
the  publication  of  the 
monthly  MUG  newsletter 
for  13  years.  For  12  years, 
starting  in  the  1980s,  Smith 
was  co-chairman  and  orga- 
nizer of  the  Annual  Com- 
puter Fair,  part  of  a  public 
conference  designed  for  the  exchange  of  computer  infor- 
mation among  various  disciplines. 

Smith  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1962  to  1963,  using 
computer  programs  to  track  spare  parts.  That 
was  promoted  to  research  associate  at  the  ( 
Center.  He  earned  a  master's  degree  in  mil 
petrology  in  1959  and  a  doctoral  degree  in  t 
in  1964.  He  was  named  assistant  professor 
science  in  1967. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Smith  has  provided  computer 
analysis  programs  for  the  Penn  State  football  team  that  pre- 
dict outcomes  and  provide  data  on  both  the  team's  plays 
and  those  of  its  opponents.  He  has  authored  or  co-authored 
several  handouts,  papers  and  books  about  subjects  that 
include  computing,  genealogy,  philately  and  local  and  state 
history.  In  1998,  he  completed  a  work  by  John  C.  Griffiths 
titled  Geologic  Diversity,  which  was  published  as  an  issue 
of  the  research  journal,  Nonrenewable  Sources. 
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Number  of 
employees  retire 

Nancy  Boal,  staff  assistant  VIII  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  from 
Oct.  5,  1981,  to  June  30. 


Pauline  C.  Burgess,  nutrition  ad  vis- 
er  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  from  April  7,  1980,  tojunt 


Linda  Eileen  Deihl,  staff  assistant 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Institute,  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research  and  Dean  of  The 
Graduate  School,  has  retired  after 
serving  the  University  for  more 
than  36  years. 

Deihl  began  her  career  at  Penn 
State  in  October  1962  in  the  Garfield 
Thomas  Water  Tunnel.  She  also  held 
positions  in  the  Applied  Research 
Laboratory  and  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development, 
before  coming  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Institute  in  July  of 
1974. 

Deihl  was  recognized  with  the 
1994  Staff  Award,  Office  of  the 
Senior  Vice  President  for  Research 
and  Dean  of  The  Graduate  School. 
In  addition,  Deihl  served  the  com- 
munity by  holding  a  number  of 
positions  in  various  organizations. 

Cathy  DePalma,  library  assistant  I, 
has  retired  after  working  in  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries'  serials  department 
for  more  than  30  years.  She  started 
part-time  in  Apri 
assumed  her  first  full 
—  as  clerk  Bin  the  Se 
Project —  in  Septem 
was  promoted  to  clerk  A  in  ser: 
April    1979.    Later   in    1979 


1969,  and 
time  position 
ials  Holdings 
»er  1970.  She 


bee 


clerk 


gifts  and 


:hange.  In  April  1998,  her  po 
tion  was  upgraded  to  library  assis- 
tant I,  Acquisitions  Serials  Team. 

Audrey  W.  Douthit,  instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
from  Aug.  13, 1989,  to  June  1. 

Marlene  M.  Hopkins,  staff  assistant 
VI  at  Penn  State  Shenango,  from 
Dec.  20, 1976,  to  June  3. 

George  A.  Hussey,  state  leader, 
external  data  systems  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
July  15, 1968,  to  June  1. 

Madeline  C.  Stall,  staff  assistant  V 
in  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence, from  Feb.  7, 1977,  to  June  1. 
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Awards 


Outreach  projects  garner  national  recognition 


Five  outreach  projects  de 
ulty  and  staff  members 
national  awards: 

■  The  Outreach  Office  of  Marketing  Communi- 
cations was  awarded  a  Circle  of  Excellence  Bronze 
Medal  in  the  Publications  Program  Improvement 
category  from  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  for  its  Capital  Region  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Annual  Report  series.  The  project 
involved  a  new  design  and  production  concept  for 
Cooperative  Extension's  report  on  its  accomplish- 
ments to  county  commissioners,  state  legislators  and 
community  and  funding  organizations.  Michelle  S. 
Rodgers,  regional  director  of  the  Capital  Region  for 
Perm  State  Cooperative  Extension,  initiated  the  pro- 
ject. She  worked  in  partnership  with  Outreach  Office 
of  Marketing  Communications  (OMC)  staff  mem- 
bers to  create  a  low-cost,  four-color  cover  that  each 
of  the  seven  counties  in  the  Capital  Region  can  per- 
sonalize. OMC  staff  members  also  developed  a  tem- 
plate for  interior  pages  that  each  county  office  can 
personalize  with  its  own  information  and  photos. 
The  project  has  been  so  successful,  a  second  Coop- 
erative Extension  region  (North  Central)  is  using 
the  cover  design  and  interior-page  template.  Eliza- 
beth A.  Bechtel,  associate  director  of  marketing 
communications,  led  the  OMC  team.  Members  were 
David  L.  Maser,  art  director;  Brian  J.  Mizikar,  graph- 
ic designer;  Cheryl  Himes,  graphic  artist;  and  Melin- 
da  Meyers,  production  assistant. 


■  "The  Healing  Journey:  Many  Paths,  Many 
Places"  won  an  Exemplary  Program  Award  from  the 
University  Continuing  Education  Association.  This 
series  of  five  educational  programs  for  profession- 
als in  the  field  of  death  and  dying  focused  on  differ- 
ent aspects  of  grief.  Lori  Fox  Benson,  conference 
planner  with  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension's 
Conferences  and  Institutes,  developed  the  grief 
series.  She  worked  with  Geoffrey  L.  Conrad,  account 
specialist  with  the  Outreach  Office  of  Marketing 
Communications,  to  market  and  promote  the  annu- 
al series  of  programs. 

■  Road  Scholars:  Outreach  Pennsylvania  won 

an  Exemplary  Program  Award  from  the  University 
Continuing  Education  Association.  This  two-and-a- 
half-day  bus  tour  led  by  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  introduces  new  faculty  members  to  Penn 
State  campuses  and  various  areas  of  the  state.  Each 
visit  is  designed  to  demonstrate  the  University's  out 
reach  and  research  connections  and  impact  on  Penn 
sylvania.  In  the  three  years  since  the  tour  was  initi 
ated,  200  faculty  members  have  participated 
Georgia  C.  Abbey,  senior  conference  planner 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension's  Conferences 
and  Institutes,  organizes  the  program  in  collabora- 
tion with  James  F.  Campbell,  associate  director  of 
Outreach  Operations,  and  the  president's  office. 

■  A  commemorative  poster  for  the  Innovations 
in  Distance  Education  (IDE)  project  won  a  bronze 


award  in  the  National  Marketing  and  Promotions 
competition  sponsored  by  the  University  Continu- 
ing Education  Association.  Angela  M.  Rogers,  assis- 
tant director  for  production  in  the  Outreach  Office  of 
Marketing  Communications,  led  the  team  that 
included  Lanny  Sommese,  professor  of  art  and 
graphic  designer  for  the  poster;  Gary  E.  Miller,  asso- 
ciate vice  president  for  distance  education  and  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Penn  State  World  Campus;  Deb- 
orah R.  Klevans,  director,  Outreach  Office  of 
Program  Development;  Jeanne  M.  Williams,  pro- 
gram development  specialist,  program  develop- 
ment; and  Sandra  K.  Edwards,  former  O&CE  devel- 
opment officer. 

■  Implementation  of  a  new  visual  identifica- 
tion system  for  Management  Development  Pro- 
grams and  Services  won  a  bronze  award  in  the 
National  Marketing  and  Promotions  competition 
sponsored  by  the  University  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Association.  Staff  members  from  Manage- 
ment Development  and  the  Outreach  Office  of 
Marketing  Communications  created  a  unified 
visual  identity  for  all  management  development 
materials.  Elizabeth  A.  Bechtel,  associate  director 
of  marketing  communications,  led  the  team  that 
included  staff  members  David  L.  Maser,  art  direc- 
tor; Brian  J,  Mizikar,  graphic  designer;  and  Melin- 
da  Meyers,  production  assistant;  as  well  as 
Wesley  E.  Donahue,  director  of  management 
development. 


Fulbright  Program  lauds 
two  engineering  faculty 


Two  faculty  members  from  the 
College  of  Engineering  have 
received  honors  from  the  Ful- 
bright Program.  Konstadinos 
Goulias,  associate  professor  of 
civil  engineering  and  program 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Institute,  will 
receive  a  Fulbright  grant  dur- 
ing his  sabbatical  next  fall. 
Thomas  Boothby,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  architectural  engineer- 
ing in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing has  been  named  a  Fulbright 
Scholar  for  1999-2000. 

Coulias  will  serve  as  the 
Fulbright-FLAD  chair  in  knowl- 

the  Technical  University  of  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  for  thn 
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elect 


group  of  applicants,  Coulias 
will  hold  one  of  28  distin- 
;',uislu'd  Fulbright  chairs. 

While  in  Lisbon,  Coulias 
will  design  a  multilevel  inte- 
grated forecasting  environment 
to  simulate  a  nation's  trans- 
portation system  use  and  per- 
formance over  time. 


Boothby's  research,  "Old 
and  Historic  Bridges  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  Manage- 
ment, Assessment  and 
Repair,"  will  send  him  to  Ire- 
land for  nine  months.  He  will 
review  how  the  Irish  assess 
and  maintain  old,  historic  and 
obsolete  stone  arch  bridges. 
Boothby  also  will  conduct 
numerical  modeling  of  the 
bridges,  as  well  as  help  devel- 
op the  Bridge  Engineering 
Research  Centre  at  University 
College  Dublin. 

The  Fulbright  Program  is 
designed  to  increase  mutual 
understanding  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  other  countries. 
Individuals  are  selected  based 
on  academic  or  professional 
qualifications  and  potential, 
plus  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  share  ideas  and  experi- 
ences with  people  of  diverse 
cultures.  Last  year,  Penn  State 
ranked  third  in  the  nation  for 
the  number  of  faculty  Ful- 
bright awards. 


DuBois  administrator  cited  for 
longtime  work  with  adult  learners 


For  almost  30  years,  Janet  Yates  has  been 
helping  students  at  Penn  State  DuBois 
achieve  their  academic  goals.  Now,  after 
nearly  three  decades  of  service  to  the 
campus  and  its  students,  this  assistant 
director  of  student  affairs  is  being  hon- 
ored with  the  1999  Penn  State  Outstand- 
ing Mentor  for  Adult  Learners  Award 
presented  by  Alpha  Sigma  Lambda,  an 
honor  society  for  adult  learners? 

The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  honor 
a  member  of  the  Penn  State  staff  who 
actively  supports  adult  learners  and  is 
an  advocate  on  their  behalf.  Nominees 
come  from  the  entire  University  system 
and  only  one  award  is  presented  each 


This  is  the  first  time  the  award  has 
been  given  to  a  staff  member  at  the 
DuBois  campus,  where  36  percent  of  the 
students  are  classified  as  adult  learners. 

In  addition  to  listening  to  and  advis- 
ing adult  students,  Yates  also  works  in 
career  services  at  the  campus  and  offers 
students  a  number  of  career-building 
workshops. 

Yates  produces  two  newsletters  for 
students  and  actively  promotes  intern- 
ship opportunities. 

Yates  also  is  a  lecturer  at  the  DuBois 
campus,  where  she  teaches  a  course  on 
effective  decision  making  and  one  on 
adult  development  and  aging  for  the 
paralegal  certificate  program. 


Associate  professor  wins  teaching  award 


Aldo  Morales,  associate  professor  in  elec- 
trical engineering  technology  at  Penn 
State  DuBois  and  group  leader  of  the  elec- 
trical engineering  program  at  the  campus, 
has  received  the  Penn  State  Engineering 
Society's  Outstanding  Teaching  Award  for 
1999.  The  PSES  Outstanding  Teaching 
Award  recognizes  and  rewards  outstand- 


ing engineering  educators  for  excellence 
in  teaching  and  for  contributions  to  the  art 
of  teaching. 

Award  winners  are  chosen  for  their 
ability  to  inspire  students  to  higher  levels 
of  learning  and  for  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  tools  of  teaching  through  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  and  equipment. 
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Compliance  office  offers  help 
with  human  subject  participation 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

The  opportunity  to 
participate  in  devel- 
oping new  knowl- 
edge through  research  and 
creative  activities  is  one  of 
the  special  advantages 
offered  by  Penn  State  to 
both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.  The 
appeal  of  being  part  of  this 
knowledge-generation  sys- 
tem has  encouraged  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students  to 
join  the  research  effort  as 
co-investigators  with  facul- 
ty mentors.  Increasing 
numbers  of  students,  too, 
have  been  participating  as 
subjects. 

"When  I  first  came  to 
this  job,  I  focused  on  assist- 
ing researchers  in  psycholo- 
gy, human  development, 
sociology  and  education 
but  now  more  researchers 
in  other  disciplines  —  for 
instance,  business,  speech 
communication  and  art 
education  —  are  using 
human  subjects,  too,"  said 
Candice  Yekel,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Regulatory 
Compliance  which  oversees 
human  subject  research 
participation. 

Yekel  and  Karen  Eng- 
lish, compliance  coordina- 
tor, often  are  invited  to  con- 
duct workshops  on  the 
human  subjects  guidelines 
and  regulations  in  research 
methodology  classes.  They 
also  provide  educational 
seminars  for  undergradu- 
ates, graduate  students  and 
faculty  members  at  depart- 
ment and  faculty  meetings 
as  well  as  special  seminars 
throughout  the  Penn  State 

Faculty  members  or  stu- 
dents who  undertake 
research  involving  human 
subjects  for  the  first  time 
are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
Office  of  Regulatory  Com- 
pliance Web  site  at 
http://www.research.psu.edu/ 
ore/.  Yekel  and  English  also 
are  available  to  offer  help 
and  guidance  in  person. 

"Our  office  strives  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Penn 
State's  research  community 
while  maintaining  strict 


Nancy  I.  Williams,  assistant  professor  of  kinesiology,  i 
and  exercise  on  female  athletes'  reproductive  health. 
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compliance  with  the  regula- 
tory requirements,"  Yekel 
said.  "We're  here  to  help 
researchers  do  it  right  and 
continue  Penn  State's  long, 
clean  tradition  of  full  com- 
pliance with  federal  regula- 
tions and  guidelines." 

Two  researchers  suc- 
cessfully conducting 
research  with  student  sub- 
jects are  Nancy  I.  Williams, 
assistant  professor  of  kine- 
siology, and  Mary  Tien,  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  art 
education. 

"Graduate  students  are 
often  unaware  at  the  start 
of  their  research  about  the 
regulatory  procedures," 
Tien  said.  "However,  1 
found  the  people  in  the 
compliance  office  to  be 
wonderful  and  the  rules  are 
not  forbidding  at  all." 

Tien  is  developing  a 
computer-based  teaching 
method  and  art  education 
tool  as  part  of  her  disserta- 
tion research.  Students  in 
the  classes  she  teaches  are 
piloting  the  new  methods 
and  she  expects  to  use  some 
of  their  class  assignments  in 
her  dissertation  and  for 
scholarly  presentations. 

Tien  distributes  consent 
forms  to  the  students  in  her 
classes  so  that  they  can  for- 
mally concur  or  decline  the 


use  of  their  class  assign- 
ments in  her  work.  The 
forms  are  distributed  in 
class  but  she  doesn't  look  at 
them  until  after  the  final 
grades  are  in.  When  she 
makes  her  selections  from 
among  the  assignments, 
she  once  again  asks  the  stu- 
dents for  permission  and 
uses  a  form  tailored  specifi- 
cally to  the  student's  contri- 

Williams  is  conducting 
research  on  understanding 
the  combined  effects  of 

female  athletes'  reproduc- 
tive systems.  Her  research 
involves  participation  by 
members  of  women's  varsi- 
ty and  club  teams  to  pro- 
vide detailed  inventories  of 
the  stress,  diet  and  exercise 
they  experience  in  their 
lives.  Some  subjects  also 
provide  daily  urine  speci- 
mens and  undergo  physi- 
cals with  the  team  physi- 

Williams  worked 
through  the  team  coaches 
to  find  a  pool  of  subjects 
and  had  each  of  the  volun- 
teers fill  out  consent  forms. 
Volunteers  who  participat- 
ed in  a  subsequent  month- 
long  physiological  data- 
gathering  phase  completed 
additional  consent  forms. 


Photo;  Greg;  Cn«o 

Control  group  subjects 
were  recruited  through  ads 
and  from  a  human  sexuali- 
ty class  taught  by  Patricia 
Koch,  associate  professor  of 
biobehavioral  health.  Cod- 
ing was  used  to  assure 
complete  confidentiality  for 
all  participants. 

"Most  people  are  com- 
fortable with  telling  women 
athletes  who  experience 
abnormalities 

iply  to  eat  more  and 
s  but  our 
research  indicates  that  there 
also  are  psychological  and 
behavioral  issues  that  need 
to  be  addressed  in  helping 
women  athletes  to  prevent 
reproductive  problems." 

Yekel  said  Penn  State 
has  a  very  good  compliance 

"Our  office  and  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Research  have  always 
taken  the  federal  guidelines 
that  protect  human  subjects 
seriously  and  we  expect  all 
research  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Penn  State 
to  be  within  those  regula- 
tions. I  believe  that  Penn 
State  is  in  very  good  com- 
pliance. However,  we  need 
the  continued  cooperation 
of  all  researchers  —  faculty, 
staff  and  students  —  to 
keep  it  that  way." 


From 

the 

experts 

Food  safety  also  applies 
to  backyard  grilling 

It's  time  to  fire  up  the  grill  for  a 
new  barbecue  season,  but  while 
you're  at  it,  use  caution,  advises  a 
food  safety  expert. 

"Illnesses  from  undercooked 
foods  and  improper  food  handling 
skyrocket  during  barbecue  sea- 
son," said  Stephen  Knabel,  associ- 
ate professor  of  food  science  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Such  food-borne  illnesses  as 
campylobacteriosis,  giardiasis,  sal- 
monellosis and  shigellosis  strike 
most  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer season  —  particularly  in  chil- 
dren under  4  years  old. 

Knabel  suggests  a  few  simple 
guidelines  to  make  sure  your  cook- 
out  doesn't  include  a  trip  to  the 
emergency  room. 

■  Keep  hot  foods  hot  and  cold 
foods  cold. 

■  Cook  hamburgers  and 
other  ground 

the  center  is  ( 

pink  and  the 
juices  run  clear.  To  be 
sure  if  s  safe,  take  along 
thermometer  and  make  sure  the 
internal  temperature  reaches  at 
least  160  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Roasts  should  reach  145  degrees  F 
for  medium-rare  and  160  degrees  F 
for  medium.  Whole  poultry  should 
reach  180  degrees  F  for  safety. 

■  Marinate  raw  fish,  meat  or 
poultry  in  a  glass  dish  in  the  refrig- 
erator. Do  not  use  the  marinade  as 
a  basting  sauce  or  dip  if  raw  meat 
has  been  placed  in  it. 

■  Precooking  meat  in  the 

saver,  but  make  sure  the  meat  goes 
directly  from  the  oven  or 
microwave  onto  the  grill. 

■  Charcoal  should  burn  for  30 
minutes  before  cooking.  The  coals 
should  have  a  light  ash  coating. 

■  Do  not  put  cooked  food  on 
plates  that  have  held  raw  meat. 
Any  containers,  cutting  boards  or 
utensils  used  to  prepare  raw  meat 
for  the  grill  should  be  washed 
before  being  used  again.  Also, 
wash  your  hands  in  soapy  water 
before  and  after  handling  meat. 

■  Throw  away  any  leftover 
food,  hot  or  cold,  that  has  been  left 
out  for  more  than  an  hour. 
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Elephants,  elephants  everywhere 


"Greatest  Show"  comes  to  University  Park 

The  University  Park  area  recently  made  room  for  some  big 
acis  as  residents  welcomed  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & 
Bailey  Circus  to  the  Bryce  Jordan  Center  for  performances 
from  June  16-20.  At  left,  a  handler  helps  guide  a  line  of  13 
Asian  elephants  past  the  circus  train  thai  brought  them  to  the 
region.  The  elephants  were  taking  part  in  the  circus'  tradition- 
al animal  walk  thai  marched  Ihe  pachyderms  four  miles 
through  Ihe  Village  of  Lemont  to  the  Jordan  Center. The 
circus  train,  which  was  expected  to  arrive  al  noon  on  June 
15,  was  delayed  until  7  p.m. 

Photo:  Annemarie  Mountz 


A  tight  squeeze 

Al  right,  elephants  again 

University  Park  campus 

Nittany  Lion  Shrine. 
The  two-year-old  baby 
elephants  —  Benjamin 
and  Shirley  —  were  on 

applications  (or  the  fall 
semesler2013as  part  of 
publicity  surrounding  the 
circus.  Elephants  also 
lossed  footballs  and 
kicked  field  goals  outside 
of  Beaver  Stadium. 

Pholo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Trustees  OK 
$1.58  billion 
budget 

Having  just  received  the  largest  state 
appropriation  increase  in  a  decade, 
Penn  State  now  has  a  more  than  $1.58 
billion  total  operating  budget  in  place 
for  1999-2000.  On  July  13,  the  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Trustees  approved  the 
budget,  which  reflects  an  increase  of 
$71,465,000  or  4.7  percent  over  last 
year's  numbers. 

'This  budget  reflects  a  state  appro- 
priation of  $314.1  million,  an  increase 
of  5  percent  or  almost  $15  million," 
said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 
"The  appropriation  increase  will  help 
us  meet  our  genera!  opera  ting  needs  as 
well  as  provide  special  funding  in 
areas  where  Penn  State  is  uniquely 
positioned  to  contribute  to  the  state." 

The  University  also  anticipates 
receiving  $4.5  million  to  support  the 
new  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology  from  the  Common- 
wealth's Higher  Education  Technology 
Grant  Program,  winch  is  administered 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education. 

See  "Budget"  on  page  2 

Tuition  to  rise 
by  4.43  percent 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  a 
4.43  percent  basic  tuition  increase  for 
the  1999-2000  academic  year.  The 
tuition  increase  will  include  $17  per 
semester  to  support  a  capital  improve- 
ment plan  and  $14  per  semester  to  sup- 
port a  transportation  plan. 

Penn  State  is  now  in  the  third  and 
final  year  of  a  phased  differential 
tuition  plan,  which  was  approved  by 
the  board  in  July  1997.  Under  this 
plan,  upper-division  students  and 
graduate  students  pay  somewhat  r 
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Penn  State  locations.  The  plan  was 
implemented  to  recognize  the  higher 
costs  associated  with  teaching  upper- 
division  students  and  also  the  higher 
costs  associated  with  some  programs. 

The  tuition  increases  will  generate 
$25.8  million  in  support  for  the  basic 
teaching,  research  and  service  missions 
of  the  University. 

Meeting  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley 

See  "Tuition"  on  page  7 


Windows  '99 

Brant  Hoover  from  Ihe  Office  of  Physical  Plant  cleans  wind, 
undergoing  a  $380,000  renovation  that  includes  refurbishin 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  new  draperies.  The  project  will  be  d 
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5  University  Park  campus.  Schwab.  I 


Erickson  comfortable  in  role 
as  new  chief  academic  officer 


By  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 

Pi <(>//i  information 

In  office  for  a  little  more  than 
two  weeks  as  Penn  State's 
hew  executive  vice  president 
and  provost,  Rodney  Erickson 
feels  comfortable  in  a  role  he 
believes  he  has  been  preparing 
for  throughout  his  professional 

The  22  years  he  spent  in  the 
classroom  teaching  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students,  his 
research  and  outreach  activities, 

as  well  as  his  experience  as  a  department  head  and  senior 
administrator  at  Penn  State,  have  readied  Erickson  for 
the  demanding  job  of  chief  academic  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity—  a  role  he  began  July  1  when  John  Brighton 


Rodney  Erickson 


.stepped  down  from  the  provosfs  spot. 

"The  responsibilities  of  this  position  build  upon  pre- 
vious ones  I've  had,  although  I'm  certainly  finding  many 
different  and  exciting  challenges,"  Erickson  said.  "This  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  positions  of  its  kind  anywhere 
in  the  country  —  the  size,  scope  and  structure  of  Penn 
State  may  be  unparalleled  in  higher  education." 

Although  he  began  his  academic  career  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Madison,  Erickson  came  to  Penn  State  in 
1977  as  an  assistant  professor  of  geography.  Working  his 
way  through  the  ranks,  he  was  named  professor  in  both 
geography  and  business  administration  in  1984,  and  six 
years  later  was  tapped  for  head  of  the  Department  of 
Geography.  In  1995,  Erickson's  experience  and  reputation 
as  a  fair  and  astute  decision  maker  helped  elevate  him  to 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Two  years  later,  he  assumed 
additional  duties  as  vice  president  for  research  —  respon- 
sible for  Penn  State's  nearly  $400  million  research  enter- 
See  "Erickson"  on  page  2 
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Budget  - 

continued  from  page  1 

Penn  State's  1999-2000  budget  of  $1.58  bil- 
lion continues  .1  strong  focus  on  the  University's 
academic  mission  and  supports  interdiscipli- 
nary academic  program  initiatives  that  will  help 
to  expand  the  University's  contributions  related 
to  technology  transfer  and  workforce  develop- 
ment. These  initiatives  include  information  sci- 
ences and  technology;  life  sciences;  children, 
youth  and  families;  environmental  studies;  and 
materials  science.  In  addition,  certain  Penn  Col- 
lege technology  programs  will  be  deployed  to 
other  areas  of  the  stale  through  Penn  State's  cam- 
pus system. 

The  budget  provides  support  for  new  faculty 
positions,  and  enhances  information  technology, 
with  a  special  focus  on  student  needs.  It  also 
includes  competitive  salary  increases  for  faculty 
and  staff  and  continues  internal  budget  reduc- 
tions and  reallocations  that  have  been  in  place 
for  eight  consecutive  years. 

In  addition  to  the  state  funds,  Spanier  also 
announced  a  4.43  percent  increase  in  the  base 
tuition  rate  (see  story  on  page  1),  plus  $17  per 
semester  to  support  a  capital  improvement  plan 
and  $14  per  semester  to  support  a  transportation 
plan.  This  will  generate  $25.8  million. 

Tuition  and  fees  support  60  percent  of  the 
general  funds  portion  of  the  budget  (see  chart  on 
this  page),  which  includes  most  of  the  teadiing, 
research  and  service  activities,  academic  and 
administrative  support  and  physical  plant  main- 
tenance. State  funds  support  33  percent  of  these 
activities  and  the  remaining  7  percent  comes 
from  other  areas  such  as  income  on  invest- 
ments, recovery  of  indirect  costs  and  depart- 
mental services. 

Specific  budget  items  include: 

—  A  net  increase  of  $3.1  million  in  employee 
benefit  costs. 

—  $4.2  million  for  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  new  or  newly  remodeled  facilities  sched- 
uled to  come  on-line  in  1999-2000. 

—  $16.7  million  in  salary  adjustments. 

The  competitiveness  of  Penn  State's  faculty 
salaries  is  of  special  concern,"  Spanier  said.  "We 
continue  to  lose  ground  in  comparison  with  the 
public  universities  in  the  Big  Ten  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities  Data  Exchange 
institutions.  Our  faculty  salaries  have  fallen 
behind  at  every  rank.  These  trends  present  a  seri- 
ous challenge  in  hiring  and  retaining  the  top- 
quality  faculty  we  seek  for  Penn  State." 

Salary  increases  in  the  budget  will  at  best 
keep  Penn  State  from  slipping  further.  These 
include  a  2  percent  increase  for  all  employees 
whose  performance  has  exceeded  expectations 
and  another  1  percent  of  the  total  salary  base  for 
additional  merit,  market  equity  and  compression 
considerations  (see  box  above,  at  right). 

A  key  portion  of  Penn  State's  budget  includes 
$11.3  million  for  program  adjustments  to  acade- 
mic colleges,  campuses  and  major  administrative 
support  units,  which  are  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  University  Planning  Council. 

"We  are  now  in  the  third  year  of  a  five-year 
strategic  planning  process  for  the  years  1997- 
2002,"  said  Rodney  A.  Erickson,  executive  vice 
president  and  provost,  who  presented  this  part 
of  the  budget  to  the  board. 

Program  adjustments  include  a  budget  reduc- 
tion of  $3.8  million,  which  will  be  used  to  reallo- 
cate resources  to  support  higher  priority  needs. 

In  addition,  $4.8  million  is  allocated  for  addi- 
tional faculty  positions  and  other  high  priority 


1999-2000  General  Funds  Income* 

Other 


SALARY  INCREASE  PLAN 

■  2  percent  merit-based  increase 

■  1  percent  pool  for  additional  merit. 
market,  equity  and  compression 

■  Total  cost:  $16.7  million 


academic  program  needs  in  the  colleges  at  Uni- 
versity Park  and  other  campus  locations. 

Other  program  allocations  include  $2  million 
for  library  and  information  technology,  $3.1  mil- 
lion for  the  President's  Excellence  Fund  to  sup- 
port highest  priority  needs  within  each  college 
and  administrative  unit,  and  $1.8  million  for 
other  adjustments  —  such  as  major  maintenance 
and  support  unit  needs. 

Spanier  also  announced  a  $2.2  million  capital 
improvement  program.  The  president  said  the 
capital  funds  that  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  next  three  years  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  Penn  State's  challenges  in  this 

The  investment  of  ^2 .2  million  per  year  for  the 
next  five  years  will  enable  Penn  State  to  incur  an 
additional  $100  million  of  debt  for  construction 
and  renovation  projects  over  and  above  what 
might  be  received  from  the  Commonwealth. 

In  addition,  Spanier  outlined  plans  for  $1.6 
million  in  support  of  the  Transportation  Demand 
Management  (TDM)  plan  (see  story  on  page  13), 
which  includes  $879,(100  to  implement  "no-fare" 
service  on  the  campus  and  town  loop  buses  at 
University  Park;  and  $679,000  for  new  and 
repaired  parking  lots  at  other  campus  locations. 

Turning  to  expenses  for  agricultural  research 
and  cooperative  extension,  Spanier  noted  that 
the  $3.5  million  increase  for  salary  adjustments, 
increased  benefits,  costs  and  support  for  pro- 
grams that  address  high  priority  needs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, is  supported  in  full  by  the  increase  in 
the  state  appropriation  line  items  for  agricultur- 
al research  and  cooperative  extension. 

The  total  operating  budget  for  the  College  of 
Medicine  is  $135  million,  an  increase  of  just  more 
than  $4  million  from  last  year.  This  year's  state 
appropriation  includes  line  items  of  $288,000  for 
medical  education,  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric  Institute  and  the  Children's  Hospital. 
The  tuition  increase  will  generate  $207,000  and 
the  college  will  receive  an  additional  $625,000  in 
academic  support  from  the  Penn  State  Geisinger 
Health  System. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  has 
a  separate  board  of  trustees  that  approved  a 
1999-2000  budget  on  June  24  of  $71.2  million,  an 
increase  of  $3.9  million  over  last  year.  The  Dick- 
inson School  of  Law  budget  for  1999-2000  totals 
$12.1  million. 


Erickson 

continued  from  page  1 

prise,  among  other  tasks. 

Moving  from  the  classroom  to  administration  and 
holding  appointments  in  two  academic  colleges  has  given 
Erickson  an  expansive  picture  of  Penn  State.  He  has  been 
involved  in  everything  from  curriculum  reform  to  resource. 
allocations;  from  faculty  development  to  technology  trans- 
fer, and  from  community  service  to  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  education.  Erickson  said  these  experiences 
have  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  see  the  strengths,  as 
well  as  the  weaknesses,  of  Penn  State  from  a  variety  of  van- 
tage points. 

"Across  this  University,  department  heads,  deans,  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  are  spending  enormous  amounts 
of  time  providing  leadership  and  support  for  the  institu- 
tion," he  said.  "It's  a  matter  of  believing  that  you  have 
something  to  give  back  to  the  L'nivcrsitv,  believing  you  can 
make  a  difference.  When  I  first  started  as  a  department 
head,  1  did  feel  some  frustration  as  time  for  my  own  teach- 
ing and  research  diminished  and  1  did  more  work  directed 
toward  our  collective  goals. 

"However,  after  a  while,  you  begin  to  take  great  sat- 
isfaction from  the  accomplishments  of  those  you  help  to 
guide  along  the  way,"  he  said.  "Their  rewards  become 
your  rewards." 

In  his  new  job  as  the  No.  2  administrative  officer  for 
the  University,  Erickson  now  finds  himself  supplying 
guidance  to  a  much  larger  group  of  individuals.  Erickson 
oversees  academic  affairs  and  personnel,  enrollment 
management  and  administration,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education,  educational  equity.  University 
Libraries,  international  programs,  and  computer  and 
information  systems.  In  addition,  deans  from  the  acade- 
mic colleges  across  the  University  report  to  him.  In  fact, 
that's  one  area  on  which  Erickson  will  focus  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

Because  there  are  currently  searches  being  conducted 
to  fill  the  dean  positions  in  five  colleges,  and  several  new 
deans  are  coming  on  board  this  summer.  Erickson  —  a  for- 
mer dean  himself  —  said  there  are  opportunities  to  work 
closely  with  the  new  leadership  of  the  colleges. 

As  steward  of  Penn  State's  educational  mission,  Erick- 
son plans  to  concentrate  on  academic  excellence  from 
many  angles,  and  work  closely  with  the  Faculty  Senate. 

Early  on  in  his  tenure,  Erickson  also  wants  to  look  care- 
fully at  additional  ways  to  enhance  diversity  of  not  only 
the  student  body,  but  Penn  State's  faculty  and  staff  ranks. 
Erickson  also  said  he  plans  to  bolster  the  faculty  ranks, 
with  efforts  aimed  at  developing  faculty  talent  and  recruit- 
ing outstanding  faculty.  The  new  provost  said  faculty  are 
"the  core  of  any  great  institution"  and  Penn  State  must 
do  its  best  to  inspire  and  retain  faculty. 

"We  have  outstanding  faculty  that  are  in  demand.  We 
need  to  work  hard  to  retain  our  faculty  and  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  in  tight  fiscal  times  and  highly  competitive 
markets,"  he  said.  "It's  a  challenge  to  attract  top  quality 
faculty  and,  by  the  same  token,  it's  very  costly  to  lose  good 
faculty.  We  need  to  establish  an  even  greater  sense  of 
community,  create  a  tighter  bond." 

Erickson  said  he  also  shares  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier's  vision  for  wanting  Penn  State  to  be  the  best  at 
integrating  research,  teaching  and  service. 

"Although  I'm  a  geographer  by  discipline,  I  think  the 
issue  is  not  what  you  bring  in  terms  of  disciplinary  back- 
ground, but  the  ability  you  have  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  diversity  of  the  fields  that  are  represented  across 
this  University  and  the  ability  to  recognize  quality.  It's 
the  ability  to  effect  change,  to  lead  and  to  move  the  insti- 
tution forward  that  are  most  important,"  Erickson  said. 

"The  provost  helps  set  the  tone  for  the  expectations  of 
an  institution.  I  want  Penn  State  to  be  an  even  better  insti- 
tution than  it  already  is.  When  my  time  in  this  position  is 
over,  I  hope  to  be  remembered  as  a  positive  change  agent. 
Someone  who  could  get  things  accomplished  and  a  cham- 
pion for  academic  excellence." 
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Students  make  the  'LEAP'  to  college  life 


By  Alan  Ja 
Public  Information 

Learn  it,  write  about  it,  live  it. 
Those  are  the  primary  concepts 
that  shape  and  drive  LEAP,  a 
summertime  program  for  first-year 
Penn  State  students  who  want  to 
make  a  smooth  transition  into  life  and 
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Through  LEAP,  which  stands  for 
Learning  Edge  Academic  Program, 

about  401)  Penn  State  freshmen  this 


academic  life  and  gives  them  a  sense  of 
control,  said  Blood,  associate  vice 
provost  and  associate  dean  for  under- 
graduate education. 

"They  think  they  run  the  place  after 
a  couple  of  weeks." 

This  year,  LEAP  began  on  June  20 
and  will  go  through  early  August. 
LEAP  participants  this  year  have  their 
choice  of  IS  groups  or  "prides"  —  as  in 
prides  of  lions  —  each  of  which  focuses 
on  a  different  discipline  or  set  of  skills 


the  same  people  more  often,  so  when 
you  come  back  in  the  fall  you  have  dealt 
with  this  place  like  it's  a  smaller  uni- 
versity." 

Duke,  a  secondary  education  and 
social  studies  major  from  Yardley,  Pa., 
said  LEAP  is  academically  demanding 
but  structured  so  that  students  have  a 
lot  of  access  to  the  LEAP  faculty  —  not 
only  as  sources  of  knowledge  but  also 
as  people  with  homes  and  families. 
I  PAP  student-  wurk  h.ud  and  have  to 


Former  LEAP  participant  Sarah  Duke  (left),  now  a  mentor  for  the  program,  helps  c 
Amy  Gresock  and  Lance  Wright  do  a  quick  review  before  a  speech  c 
year  students  (or  the  rigors  of  university  life  before  the  fall  semester  begins. 


E  taking  courses  on  particu- 
lar subjects  —  such  as  engineering 
design,  business  leadership,  biology, 
or  microcomputer  applications  in  agri- 
culture —  that  are  paired  and  integrat- 
ed with  required  writing  or  speech 
communications  courses.  They're  also 
living  in  a  single  residence  hall  that's 
housing  all  LEAP  participants. 

The  LEAP  setup  allows  students  to 
learn  about  a  subject  in  a  small  class, 
where  they  get  to  know  the  faculty 
member  teaching  it,  and  reinforce  what 
they're  learning  by  writing  papers  or 
preparing  speeches  about  the  subject  in 
a  composition  or  speech  class.  They 
also  learn  better  because  after  class,  in 
the  residence  hall,  they  talk  with  other 
students  sharing  the  same  experience 
and  with  upper-level  student  mentors. 

"LEAP  is  a  complete  package,"  said 
lngrid  Blood,  who  is  in  charge  of  LEAP. 
"If  s  like  the  Mercedes  Benz  of  the  first- 
year  experience." 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  pro- 
gram is  the  way  it  eases  students  into 


and  includes  an  integrated  writing  or 
speech  communication  course.  Each 
pride  consists-of  no  more  than  24  stu- 
dents, and  generally  speaking  a  mem- 
ber of  one  pride  shares  a  residence  hall 
room  with  a  member  of  the  same  pride. 
LEAP  participants  who  can't  find  a 
pride  offering  in  their  major  can  try  a 
skill-related  pride,  like  information 
technology,  which  offers  skills  that  any 
student  will  use  in  nearly  all  of  his  or 
her  courses.  Or  they  can  choose  from 
one  of  several  prides  offering  courses 
that  fulfill  requirements  for  general 
education. 

LEAP  further  assists  students  by 
having  mentors  live  in  the  residence 
hall  —  many  of  them  former  LEAP  par- 
ticipants themselves. 

"LEAP  provides  a  boost  to  incom- 
ing freshmen  by  allowing  them  to  come 
up  here  when  there  are  only  a  limited 
number  of  students,"  said  Sarah  Duke, 
a  student  mentor  this  year  and  a  for- 
mer LEAP  participant.  "You  tend  to  see 
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meet  lots  of  deadlines,  said  Duke.  But 
they  also  get  to  do  things  like  go  on  pic- 
nics with  faculty  members  and  learn 
about  the  University  culture  from  their 
student  mentors  through  informal  trips 
to  the  library,  impromptu  study  groups 
and  late-night  bull  sessions  where  peo- 
ple feel  comfortable  talking  about  any- 
thing and  everything. 

Duke's  own  transition  to  college 
was  difficult,  but  LEAP  made  it  easier. 

"By  the  time  I  got  up  here  in  the  fall, 
I  was  situated,"  she  said.  "I  was  named 
treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Resi- 
dence Hall  Students  and  I  got  involved 
in  student  government.  1  give  complete 
credit  for  that  to  LEAP." 

Instructors  and  faculty  advisers  sing 
LEAP'S  praises,  too.  Fiona  Paton,  a  lec- 
turer in  English  and  former  LEAP 
instructor,  said  the  LEAP  model  is  a 
highly  effective  way  of  learning  that 
engages  students. 

"The  students  are  passionate  about 
the  material,"  Paton  said.  "They  begin 


to  develop  a  set  of  ideas  they're  com- 
mitted to,  and  they  want  to  express 
their  ideas,  Mi  writing  becomes  a  source 
of  power  rather  than  just  a  chore." 

Tony  Lentz,  an  assistant  professor  of 
speech  communications  and  LEAP 
coordinator  for  the  speech  department, 
has  been  involved  with  LEAP  since  its 
inception.  Lent/  said  LEAP's  key  attrib- 
utes include  the  program's  size,  its 
opportunities  for  increased  access  to 
faculty  and  the  time  of  year  if  s  offered. 

Lentz  added  that  LEAP's  extra  ben- 
efits—  special  attention  from  student 
mentors,  introductions  to  the  library 
and  the  Internet,  and  more  —  are  what 
helps  many  students  succeed  in  college. 

The  course  work  is  not  watered 
down,  he  added.  But  the  support  of  the 
faculty,  the  student  mentors  and  the 
students  themselves  lets  LEAP  partici- 
pants realize  they  can  stumble  a  little  bit 
and  still  make  it  through  the  semester. 

LEAP  began  in  summer  1996,  an 
idea  that  first  emerged  in  a  conversation 
between  Larry  Spence,  director  of  Penn 
State's  Schreyer  Institute  for  Innova- 
tion in  Learning  —  a  "think  tank"  that 
supports  and  promotes  active  and  col- 
laborative learning  experiences  —  and 
Nancy  Tischler,  professor  emerita  of 
English  and  humanities.  Tischler  want- 
ed to  olfer  some  new  summer  programs 
and  she  and  Spence,  with  the  help  of 
other  faculty  members,  devised  the  pro- 
gram that  eventually  became  LEAP. 

Since  its  inception  in  the  summer  of 
1996,  LEAP  has  been  growing  by,  well, 
leaps  and  bounds.  This  year's  enroll- 
ment is  about  400;  it  was  302  last  year, 
225  in  1997,  and  96  in  1996. 

Lewis  Jillings,  who  ran  LEAP  in 
1997  and  is  now  director  of  academic 
affairs  at  Penn  State  Mont  Alto,  recalls 
that  in  the  earlier  years  there  was  a  false 
perception  that  LEAP  was  intended  for 
students  who  were  not  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  college  life  and  its  heightened 
demands. 

"LEAP  is  not  remedial,"  Jillings 
said.  "LEAP  is  a  challenging  learning 
community  which  is  simply  far  more 
effective  (in  helping  first-year  students 
to  learn)  than  traditional  approaches." 

Penn  State's  Office  of  Undergradu- 
ate Education  backs  LEAP  strongly, 
both  as  a  concept  and  through  its  finan- 
cial support  for  the  salaries  of  faculty 
members  involved  in  the  program.  John 
Cahir,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  under- 
graduate education,  hopes  that  some- 
day LEAP  might  be  a  year-round  pro- 
gram. 

"I  expect  that  LEAP  is  the  kind  of 
learning  experience  that  will  continue 
to  evolve,"  Cahir  said.  "I  look  to  the  day 
when  we  will  be  able  to  offer  this  kind 
of  program  throughout  the  academic 

For  more  information  on  Penn 
State's  summer  sessions,  including 
LEAP,  point  your  Web  browser  to 
http://iinvw.psu.edu/SinnmerSession/. 
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From  the  Trustees  Docket 


University  receives  record  $151  million  in  gifts 


By  Michael  Bezilla 
University  Relations 

Perm  State  received  $151  million  in  private  gifts  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1999  —  the  highest 
level  of  philanthropy  in  its  history.  The  total  repre- 
sents a  22  percent  increase  from  the  1997-98  total  of 
$123.4  million,  and  a  59  percent  increase  over  1996- 
97  totals  of  $95  million.  The  total  includes  only  gifts 
actually  received  and  excludes  pledges. 

In  a  report  to  the  trustees,  board  Vice  Chair 
Edward  R.  Hintz  also  noted  that  new  records  were 
set  in  the  total  number  of  donors  and  the  number  of 
alumni  donors.  Total  donors  —  alumni,  other  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  foundations  and  other  organi- 
zations —  topped  118,000,  up  about  3,000  from  the 
previous  year.  More  than  72,000  alumni  made  gifts, 
compared  to  about  70,000  in  1997-98. 

Hintz  also  serves  as  volunteer  chair  of  Penn 
State's  Grand  Destiny  campaign,  an  effort  to  raise 
$1  billion  in  private  support  during  the  seven-year 
period  ending  |une  30,  2003.  Since  the  campaign 
began  in  its  leadership  phase  on  July  1,  1996,  he 
noted,  it  has  secured  more  than  $608  million  in  gifts, 
pledges  and  other  types  of  future  commitments. 
The  campaign  entered  its  public  phase  in  April. 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  how  well 
donors  are  responding  to  our  call  to  increase  the 
University's  endowment,"  said  Rod  Kirsch,  vice 
president  for  Development  and  Alumni  Relations. 
"This  year,  one-third  or  $50.3  million  of  the 
$151  million  in  actual  gift  receipts  was  designated 
for  endowment.  Since  the  campaign  began  in  1996, 


Growth  in  Donor  Base 


nearly  half  —  $276  million  of  $608  million  in  total 
gifts  and  commitments  —  is  for  endowment.  We 
take  this  as  a  great  vote  of  confidence  in  Penn  State." 

The  University  invests  an  endowed  gift  and  uses 
part  of  the  annual  income  for  the  purpose  designat- 
ed by  the  donor.  The  remaining  income  is  returned 
to  the  principal  to  protect  it  from  inflation. 

"Penn  State  alumni  and  friends  have  been 
incredibly  generous  and  caring  in  their  support  of 
the  University,"  said  Hintz,  a  Penn  State  alumnus 


Growth  in  Private  Support 


and  president  of  the  New  York  investment  firm  of 
Hintz,  Holman,  &  Hecksher.  Penn  State  President 
Graham  Spanier  said  he  was  "extremely  grateful  for 
the  exceptional  commitment"  to  Penn  State's  cam- 
paign to  increase  support  for  students,  faculty  and 
academic  programs. 

Of  the  $608  million  campaign  total,  donors  have 
given  neatly  $200  million  for  scholarships  and 
endowed  some  25  faculty  professorships  and  chairs. 
The  campaign  involves  all  24  Penn  State  locations. 


Projects  at  various  locations  are  moving  closer  to  fruition 


At  its  July  13  meeting  at  Penn  State 
Great  Valley,  the  Penn  State  Board  of 
Trustees  took  the  following  actions  in 
relation  to  the  physical  plants  of  a 
number  of  campuses: 

■  Bell  tower  at  Erie 

A  private  donation  has  stepped  up 
plans  for  a  multi-faith  chapel  and  bell 
tower  at  Penn  State  Erie. 

The  chapel  and  bell  tower  are  part 
of  Penn  State  Erie's  master  plan, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  last  year.  On  July  13,  the 
board  approved  the  appointment  of 
architects  for  the  project.  Noelker  and 
Hull  Associates  Inc.  of  Chambersburg 
has  been  selected  as  architect. 

In  addition,  the  trustees  gave  the 
go-ahead  to  the  Greater  Erie  Industrial 
Development  Corp.  to  lease  an  addi- 
tional 21 .71  acres  of  land  at  $4,342  per 
year  for  the  Knowledge  Park  at  Penn 
State  Erie.  This  land  lease  will  allow 
for  more  buildings  and  roads  in  the 
research  park,  which  now  houses  the 
70,000-square-foot  Aalborg  Industries 
Building  completed  in  December,  and 
the  Knowledge  Park  Center  now 
under  construction.  The  center  will 
house  a  conference  center  and  the 
Greater  Erie  Industrial  Development 
Corp.  offices. 


Harrisburg  housing 


■  Student  housing 
at  Harrisburg 

Students  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  will 

library  and  support  services  when  new 
housing  units  are  completed  on  the  east 
end  of  campus  next  to  Olmsted  Build- 
ing and  the  new  library/classroom 
building,  not  yet  under  construction. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved 
preliminary  plans  for  student  housing 
at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  as  designed  by 
Weber  Murphy  Fox  of  Erie  for  an  esti- 
mated $17.2  million.  The  new  units  will 
replace  the  Meade  Heights  Apartments 
on  the  west  end  of  campus,  which  have 
served  as  graduate  housing  since  1966. 


The  project,  to  be  implemented  in 
two  phases,  consists  of  single  apart- 
ment units  adjacent  to  existing  resi- 
dential development  and  family  units 
along  College  Avenue  on  the  east  of 
the  campus.  A  community  building, 
picnic  pavilion  and  additional  parking 
spaces  are  also  planned.  The  single 
units  will  be  in  two-story  clusters  of 
at  least  eight  apartments  with  four 
bedrooms  each.  The  family  town- 
house  units  will  have  a  combination  of 
two-  and  three-bedroom  apartments 
and  also  be  clustered  for  a  residential 
feel. 

Phase  one  will  include  single  hous- 
ing for  280  students  and  four  resident 


assistants,  the  community  building, 
picnic  pavilion  and  maintenance 
building.  Phase  two  will  include 
housing  for  208  students  and  two  res- 
ident assistants  as  well  as  40  family 
units  and  91  parking  spaces. 

■  Two  Centre  Region 
properties  purchased 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  prop- 
erty purchases  in  the  Centre  Region 
that  belong  to  the  Richard  King  Mel- 
lon Foundation  an  J  the  Mellon  Family 
Trust.  The  Richard  King  Mellon  Foun- 
dation has  offered  the  University  50 
percent  interest  in  these  properties  — 
a  gift  that  represents  the  foundation's 
share.  The  Mellon  Family  Trust,  own- 
ers of  the  other  50  percent  interest,  will 
sell  their  share  to  the  University  for 
$3.8  million.  These  properties  include 
918  acres  of  tillable  land,  which  are 
currently  under  lease;  30  acres  of  pas- 
ture; 31  acres  of  fence  rows  and  roads; 
110  wooded  acres;  and  8  acres  of  resi- 
dences, for  a  total  of  1097  acres. 

The  trustees  also  approved  the 
purchase  of  the  29,200-square-foot 
Aqua  Penn  Building,  along  Route  26 
on  7.7  acres  in  the  Cato  Industrial 
Park,  State  College,  for  $900,000.  This 
building  will  be  used  by  University 
Libraries  to  relocate  and  consolidate 
materials  located  in  leased  facilities 
around  State  College. 
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Research  Park  Phase  2  development  progressing 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Infor 


Development  at  Penn  State's  Research  Park  is  quick- 
ening once  again  as  the  first  building  in  Phase  2 
recently  reached  full  occupancy,  the  start  of  two 
new  buildings  nears  and  more  tenants  are  lined  up. 

Rodney  A.  Erickson,  executive  vice  president 
and  provost,  reported  to  University  Trustees  at  their 
board  meeting  July  13  that  the  first  building  in  the 
Research  Phase  2  development  effort,  101  Innovation 
Boulevard,  is  currently  at  full  occupancy,  up  from 
91  percent  at  its  opening  last  November.  It  has  been 
named  Lubert  Building  in  honor  of  Ira  Lubert, 
trustee  and  a  partner  in  PSRP  Developers  Inc.,  which 
owns  the  facility.  Lubert  is  president  and  principal 
owner  of  IL  Management  Inc.,  a  marketing/con- 
sulting firm,  as  well  as  a  principal  in  Lubert-Adler 
Partners,  L.P.,  a  real  estate  opportunity  fund  limited 
partnership. 

Tenants  in  the  Lubert  Building  include  private 
sector  businesses,  a  federal  government  office  and 
three  Penn  State  related  activities.  The  new  Gover- 
nor's School  for  Information  Technology  is  using 
space  in  Lubert  Building  for  the  summer.  A  new 
start-up  company,  spun  out  from  a  Lubert  Building 
tenant,  Gannett  Fleming,  is  currently  sharing  space 
with  its  parent  company  but  is  considering  space  in 
the  next  multi-tenant  building  scheduled  to  go  up 
at  the  park. 

Art  Heim,  director  of  the  Industrial  Research 
Office  and  leader  of  tenant  development,  also 
appeared  before  the  board  during  Erickson's  presen- 
tation. He  told  trustees  that  the  design  and  permit- 
ting of  two  additional  buildings  in  Phase  2  has 
begun.  GBQC  Architects  of  Philadelphia  is  produc- 
ing the  design,  which  will  be  built  by  Poole  Ander- 
son Construction  of  Huntingdon.  Construction  is 
expected  to  start  this  fall. 


No  vacancy 

Research  Park  buildings  currently  complete  in  bolh  Phase  1  and  Phase  2  are  fully  occupied, 
permitting  ol  two  additional  buildings  in  Phase  2  are  currently  in  progress.   ' 


i;Greg  Grieco 


The  two  new  buildings  at  HID  and  103  Innovation 
Boulevard,  are  across  the  street  and  adjacent  to  the 
Lubert  Building.  The  building  at  100  Innovation 
Boulevard  will  be  a  45,500-square-foot,  three  floor, 
multi-use  building.  The  structure  at  103  Innovation 
Boulevard  will  be  a  34,000-square-foot,  two-story, 
multi-use  building. 

Heim  said  he  and  Karen  Dickinson,  managing 
director  of  the  Penn  State  Research  Park,  were  dis- 
cussing the  facilities  with  a  number  of  prospective 
tenants  including  several  currently  in  the  Lubert 
Building  that  want  additional  space. 


Phase  2  in  Penn  State's  Research  I'.irk  was  start- 
ed Aug.  29, 1997  with  a  ground  breaking  ceremony. 
The  developers  expect  to  put  one  more  building  in 
Phase  2  beside--  the  two  already  being  designed  ami 
leased.  Eventually,  Phase  2  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional entrance  to  the  Research  Park  when  1-99  is 
completed. 

Phase  1  of  the  Research  Park  is  complete  and 
fully  occupied.  It  includes  the  Technology  Center 
Building,  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  and 
Hotel,  the  Materials  Research  Institute  Building  and 
a  child  care/child  study  facility. 


Undergraduate,  graduate  program  changes  approved 


The  following  changes  have  been  approved  by  the 
trustees  for  the  following  academic  programs. 

For  more  information  on  these  changes,  visit 
the  Web   at:  http://www.psu.edu/itr/archives/ 

intercom  J9l,l\!lniu  I  O'l'io^ivm.htwl 

Undergraduate  Programs 

■  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

—  Change  in  name  from  minor  in  extension  edu- 
cation to  minor  in  youth  and  family  education. 

—  Change  in  name  from  major  in  soil  science  to 
major  in  environmental  soil  science  to  reflect  areas 
covered  by  the  major. 

■  College  of  Education 

—  New  minor  in  education  policy  studies  that 
would  reach  a  greater  portion  of  undergraduates 
than  those  currently  enrolled  in  the  college.  There 
are  currently  no  minors  in  education  available  at 
Penn  State.  This  minor  would  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty to  study  education  policy  more  extensively. 

■  Penn  State  Erie 

—  New  major  in  manufacturing  technology 
(associate  degree). 

This  program  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  manufac- 
turing industry  within  the  Commonwealth.  Many  of 
the  companies  are  requiring  an  appropriate  associate 


degree  to  enable  advancement  of  individuals  with- 
in their  organizational  structure. 

Graduate  Programs 

■  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

—  Change  in  program  name  from  agricultural 
education  to  agricultural  and  extension  education. 

—  Drop  program  in  extension  education  (mas- 
ter of  agriculture  and  master  of  education).  The  pro- 
gram in  youth  and  family  education  replaces  the 
current  program  in  extension  education. 

■  Penn  State  Harrisburg 

—  Change  in  requirements  for  the  MBA  program 
to  expose  students  to  skills  related  to  critical  under- 
standing and  analysis  of  business  research  meth- 
ods, rather  than  completing  a  research  project.  The 
program  has  proposed  a  new  course  titled  "Business 
Research  Applications"  which  will  provide  stu- 
dents with  these  skills.  Thus  students  in  the  MBA 
program  will  have  an  alternative  to  developing  a 
research  paper. 

—  Drop  master  of  community  psychology 
degree  program,  which  was  replaced  by  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  community  psychology  and  social 
change.  This  is  a  change  from  a  professional  mas- 
ter's degree  to  an  academic  program  culminating 
with  a  master  of  arts  degree. 


■  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 

—  New  program  offering  doctorate  in  philoso- 
phy and  master  of  science  degree  in  geoenviron- 
mental  engineering  to  enable  students  to  tie  together 
course  work  from  a  variety  of  programs  in  the  col- 
leges of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Sciences  and  Science,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  natural  environment.  A  variety  of 
career  options  exist  for  students  completing  the 
degree  in  geocnvironmental  engineering  in  energy 
and  natural  resource  sectors,  regulatory  agencies, 
research  institutes  and  the  legislative  arena. 

■  College  of  Education 

—  Change  in  counselor  education  program 
involving  a  shift  to  a  two-year  course  sequence  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  counseling 
programs  within  the  Department  of  Counselor  Edu- 
cation, Counseling  Psychology  and  Rehabilitation 
Services.  The  change  will  enable  a  greater  emphasis 
on  the  developmental  nature  of  training  counselors 
by  providing  students  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
laboratory  settings  as  well  as  the  classroom  before 
entering  an  internship  experience. 

■  Eberly  College  of  Science 

—  New  master  of  science  degree  in  biotech- 
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1ST  School  will  prepare  leaders  for  global  digital  economy 


By  Alan  Janesch 
Public  Information 

Penn  State's  new  School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology  (1ST)  will  prepare  leaders  and  man- 
ager* who  will  excel  in  the  "global  digital  economy," 
establish  a  .  tithng-edge  research  agenda,  and  help 
position  the  University  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  as  leaders  in  information  technology, 
1ST  Dean  James  B.  Thomas  told  the  University's 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Thomas  emphasized  the  interdisciplinary 
approach  1ST  will  take  on  information  technology, 
focusing  on  the  application  of  information  technol- 
ogy in  social  and  institutional  environments  as  well 
as  the  integration  of  different  aspects  of  computer 
science,  computer  engineering  and  management  of 
information  systems. 

1ST  programs  will  be  "integrated,  broadly  based 
and  multidisciplinary,"  Thomas  told  the  board. 
"They  will  help  1ST  students  build  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  information  technology,  promote  the  appli- 
cation and  integration  of  information  technology, 
and  develop  strong  communication  and  problem- 
solving  skills.  1ST  graduates  will  be  fully  prepared  to 
be  leaders  in  the  explosively  growing,  global  digital 
economy." 

1ST  will  open  in  the  fall  with  100  incoming  fresh- 
men with  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  In  addition,  either  the  associate  or  bac- 
calaureate degree  programs  will  be  offered  at  a 
number  of  other  campus  locations  beginning  in  fall 
1999.  Graduate  programs  will  begin  accepting  stu- 
dents in  fall  2001.  Within  five  years,  plans  call  for 
about  800  baccalaureate  students  and  200  graduate 
students  to  be  enrolled  at  University  Park  and  about 
1,000  enrolled  at  other  Penn  State  campuses. 

In  March,  when  Thomas  last  spoke  to  the  board 
about  1ST,  he  was  senior  associate  dean  of  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  chair  of  the  1ST 
implementation  committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
strategic  planning  group  that  recommended  creation 
of  the  school  (Intercom,  March  18).  Since  then,  1ST  has 
named  Thomas  dean;  named  Joseph  Lambert  associ- 
ate dean;  hired  five  faculty  members  (see  story  at 
right);  sought  continued  sponsorship  and  leadership 
from  business  and  industry;  and  prepared  an  1ST 
building  plan  and  report. 

Currently  planned  for  Boucke  Building  for  1ST 
use  and  available  to  other  colleges  and  programs  as 
well  are  a  state-of-the-art  lecture  hall  dubbed  a 


School  announces  first  faculty  appointments 


The  new  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology has' announced  the  appointment  of  the 
first  members  of  its  faculty. 

Guroray  Cai,  Chao-Hsien  Chu,  Frank  Ritter, 
Steven  Sawyer  and  Amanda  Spink  have  joined  the 
school,  according  to  James  B.  Thomas,  incoming 
dean  of  the  school. 

Cai  has  undertaken  research  in  networks, 
remote  sensing  and  image  processing,  and  geo- 
graphical information  systems.  He  holds  advanced 
degree-,  in  both  science  and  engineering  —  recent- 
ly completing  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  his  dissertation  work  took  a  geo- 
graphical approach  to  assessing  telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure.  He  previously  was  a  NASA 
Global  Change  Research  Fellow  at  the  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  He  earned  a  master  of  arts  degree 
in  geography  and  geographical  information  sys- 
tems from  West  Virginia,  and  master's  and  bache- 
lor's degrees  in  engineering  from  Tianjin  Univer- 
sity in  China. 

Chu  joins  Penn  State  from  Iowa  State  Universi- 
ty's College  of  Business,  where  he  was  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  management.  He  held  the  addi- 
tional appointment  of  adjunct  professor  and  chief 
academic  adviser  to  the  School  of  Management  at 
the  Hebei  University  of  Technology  in  China.  Pre- 
viously, he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Baruch 
College,  City  University  of  New  York,  and  at  the 
Tatung  Institute  of  Technology  (Japan). 

An  alumnus  of  Penn  State,  Chu  earned  his 
Ph.D.  in  business  administration  from  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration  in  1984.  He 
holds  an  MBA  from  the  Tatung  Institute  and  a  B.E. 
in  industrial  engineering  from  Chung  Yuan  Uni- 
versity in  Taiwan. 


Ritter  has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Psy- 
chology and  an  associate  lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Computer  Science  at  the  University  of  Notting- 
ham (England)  since  1993.  He  has  served  as  the 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Applied  Cognitive  Sci- 
ence there  since  1998  and  was  HCI  studies  direc- 
tor for  psychology  and  the  international  admis- 

He  earned  Ph.D.  and  M.S.  degrees  from 
Carnegie  Mellon  University,  where  his  doctoral 
studies  were  in  artificial  intelligence  and  psychol- 
ogy, and  he  earned  a  BSEE  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 

Sawyer  is  the  former  director  of  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram for  the  School  of  Information  Studies  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  where  he  was  named  Professor  of  the 
Year  in  1997.  Before  joining  the  faculty  at  Syracuse  in 
1 994,  Sawyer  was  a  research  project  manager  with  the 
Systems  Research  Center  at  Boston  University. 

Sawyer  holds  D.B.A.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  man- 
agement information  systems  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, an  M.S.  in  ocean  engineering  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  B.S.  from  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

Spink  has  been  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  North  Texas  since  1993.  There,  she 
also  served  as  assistant  director  for  research  with 
the  Center  of  Quality  and  Productivity  in  UNT's 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

She  earned  her  doctoral  degree  from  Rutgers 
University  and  holds  an  MBA  from  Eordham  Uni- 
versity. Her  bachelor's  degree  is  from  the  Aus- 
tralian National  University  and  she  has  a  diploma 
in  library  science  from  the  University  of  New 
South  Wales. 


"cybertorium"  and  lab  space  designed  for  collabo- 
rative and  flexible  use.  Tentative  sketches  for  the 
"cybertorium"  include  a  high-tech  computer  projec- 
tion system  and  laptop  computers  at  every  seat. 
Plans  for  the  lab  space  currently  include  an  instruc- 
tor's laptop  podium  and  collaborative  work  areas 
with  built-in  laptop  computers. 

iST's  goal  is  to  raise  a  total  of  $30  million,  of 
which  $20  million  will  go  toward  a  new  building 


for  1ST  and  $10  million  will  go  toward  meeting  its 
featured  objectives:  faculty  support,  scholarships 
sfor  undergraduates,  fellowships  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, enhancing  programs,  developing  a  lecture 
series  and  equipment. 

The  1ST  program  has  been  designed  from  the 
ground  up  specifically  for  the  new  school,  with  sub- 
stantial input  from  business,  industry,  and  the  public 


Coming  soon 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  final  plans 
for  the  proposed  visitor  center  at  the 
University  Park  campus  and  gave 
authorization  to  obtain  bids  and  award 

the  center  completed  in  time  for  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  to  be  held 
at  Penn  State  next  summer. 

The  building  will  be  constructed  on  the 
corner  of  Porter  Road  and  Park  Avenue  on 
the  University  Park  campus,  easily 
accessible  to  visitors  driving  from  Interstate 
99,  U.S.  Route  322  and  the  University  Park 
Airport.  The  site  is  currently  an  open  field 
across  from  the  Ag  Arena. 

Susan  Maxman  and  Associates  of 
Philadelphia  designed  the  $3.5  million 
building,  which  is  being  funded  in 
partnership  with  the  Centre  County 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 


Intercom     y 
July  16, 1999      ' 


Tuition 

continued  from  page  1 

in  Malvern,  the  board  approved  a 
tuition  increase  of  $1 61  for  lower- 
division,  in-state  students  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  Penn  State  Erie  and 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  bringing 
their  tuition  cost  to  $3,081  per 
semester.  Lower-division  students 
at  Commonwealth  College  loca- 
tions will  pay  an  additional  $157 
per  semester  or  $2,984  a  semester. 

Upper-division  students  from 
Pennsylvania  at  University  Park, 
Erie  and  Harrisburg  campuses  will 
pay  an  additional  $215  for  a  tuition 
of  $3,237  per  semester  and  those  at 
most  other  locations  will  pay  an 
additional  $201  for  a  cost  of  $3,112. 
Most  in-state  graduate  students 
will  pay  an  additional  $176  for  a 
tuition  cost  of  $3,443  per  semester. 
Out-of-state,  lower-division  stu- 
dents at  University  Park  will  pay 
$311  more  for  a  semester  cost  of 
$6,639.  Upper-division,  out-of-state 
students  at  University  Park  will 
pay  an  additional  $366  for  a  cost  of 
$6,797  per  semester,  and  graduate 
students  at  University  Park  will 
pay  $329  more  for  a  tuition  cost  of 
$7,059. 

The  upcoming  academic  year, 
1999-2000,  is  the  final  year  of  sur- 
charges in  science,  nursing, 
acoustics,  bioengineering  and  qual- 
ity manufacturingmanagement, 
which  will  increase  4.4  percent  this 
year.  New  is  a  surcharge  for  the 
occupational  therapy  program  at 
Penn  State  Mont  Alto.  These 
increases  in  laboratory  and  clinical 
charges  will  generate  an  additional 
$402,000. 

Beginning  in  2001-2002,  a  sur- 
charge of  $750  a  semester  will  be 
extended  to  upper-division  and 
graduate  students  in  information 
sciences  and  technology  majors  at 
all  locations.  Minors  in  1ST  and 
related  programs  will  be  charged  a 
one-time  fee  of  $750  to  be  paid  on 
entrance  to  the  minor.  These  new 
rates  also  will  apply  to  baccalaure- 
ate and  graduate  majors  in  fields 
related  to  1ST,  including  computer 
science  and  computer  engineering. 
The  1ST  surcharges  are  part  of  the 
five-year  plan  to  fund  Penn  State's 
new  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology.  The  school  will 
open  in  the  fall  with  100  incoming 
freshmen  at  University  Park. 

The  board  also  approved 
changes  in  two  other  student  fees. 
The  information  technology  fee  will 
increase  $10  per  semester,  bringing 
it  to  $1 00  per  semester  and  will  gen- 
erate additional  income  of  $1 .3  mil- 
lion for  1999-2000.  The  student 
activities  fee  will  increase  $1  per 
semester  to  cover  inflation  and  will 
generate  an  additional  $170,000. 
These  funds  are  used  entirely  to 
support  student  activities  and  pro- 
grams at  the  campuses  where  they 
are  generated. 


Alumni  Association  names  honorary  alumni 


The  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  recently  named  five 
individuals  honorary  alumni  of  Penn  State.  The  Honorary 
Alumni  Award  was  created  to  recognize  individuals  who, 
though  not  graduates  of  Penn  State,  greatly  enhance  the 
University  through  their  commitment  and  service.  The  fol- 
lowing people  were  named: 

■  E.  Lee  Beard,  president  and  CEO  of  First  Federal 
Bank,  is  recognized  for  her  educational  and  philanthropic 
leadership  .il  Penn  State  Hazleton. 

■  Robert  W.  Cardy,  chairman,  president  and  CEO  of 
Carpenter  Technology  Corp.,  has  helped  shape  the  face  of 
Penn  State  Berks- Lehigh. 

■  John  C.  Curley,  chairman,  president  and  CEO  of 


Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  has  shared  his  expertise  with  College  of 
Communications  students. 

■  Dallas  L.  Krapf,  co-manager  and  co-owner  of  Krapf 
Bus  Companies  Inc.  is  recognized  for  creating  the  Alumni 
House  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 

■  Kay  Hardesty  Logan,  professional  flutist  and  teacher, 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  students  at  Penn  State  Erie  through 
the  Logan  House  programs, 

Founded  in  1870,  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Association 
is  the  largest  dues-paying  alumni  association  in  the 
country  with  more  than  140,000  members.  This  is  the 
26th  year  that  honorary  alumni  have  been  appointed  by 


Appointments 


Two  chosen  to  lead  consortium 
on  children,  youth  and  families 

Two  Penn  State  faculty  members  have  been  named  to  lead 
the  University's  Children,  Youth  and  Families  Consortium. 

Karen  Linn  Bierman,  distinguished  professor  of  psy- 
chology, has  been  named  consortium  director;  Mark  T. 
Greenberg,  who  holds  the  Edna  Peterson  Bennett  chair  in 
prevention  research,  has  been  named  associate  director. 

Bierman  is  currently  principal  investigator  of  the  Fast 
Track  prevention  research  program  in  Pennsylvania.  Fast 
Track  is  a  multi-site  program  targeting  the  prevention  of 
youth  antisocial  behavior  and  problem  behaviors.  Sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse,  the  program  involves  schools  and  parents 
working  together  to  help  at-risk  children. 

Bierman  also  serves  as  associate  director  of  Penn 
State's  Prevention  Research  Center.  Her  research  interests 
include  child  psychology,  social  development,  aggressive 
behavior  problems,  peer  relations  and  prevention. 

Greenberg  is  director  of  Penn  State's  Prevention 
Research  Center  and  the  Center  for  Healthy  Child  Devel- 
opment in  Harrisburg.  Through  the  research  center,  Green- 
berg oversees  a  number  of  collaborative  prevention 
research  projects  in  Pennsylvania,  including  the  Commu- 
nities That  Care  program  and  an  Even  Start  consultation 
and  evaluation  program.  Greenberg  has  also  developed 
the  PATHS  (Promoting  Alternative  Thinking  Strategies) 
model  curriculum  to  promote  healthy  social-emotional 
development  and  positive  school  adjustment. 

Greenberg  also  is  co-principaJ  investigator  with  Bierman 
of  the  Fast  Track  Program.  His  research  interests  include  child 
psychology,  social-emotional  development,  violence  and  vio- 
lence prevention  and  school-based  interventions. 

The  Children,  Youth  and  Families  Consortium  was 
launched  by  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  in  January  1998. 
Its  goal  is  to  further  strengthen  faculty  expertise  and  to 
expand  interdisciplinary  collaborations  in  research,  teach- 
ing and  outreach  in  the  area  of  children,  youth  and  families. 


James  Wines 


College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
names  new  department  head 

James  Wines,  president  of  SITE  Environmental  Design,  ha; 
been  named  department 
head  and  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture's 
School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture. 
He  succeeds  interim 
department  head  and  pro- 
fessor Jawaid  Haider. 

Wines  is  a  multi-disci- 
plinary artist  and  environ- 
mental designer  whose 
work  focuses  on  the  inte- 
gration of  art,  architecture 
and  landscape,  based  on 
ecological  principles.  He  is 
the  designer  of  more  than 
150  architecture,  environmental,  design,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, public  art  and  interior  design  projects  since  1972. 
Under  his  direction,  SITE  has  become  identified  interna- 
tionally with  innovative  concepts  for  buildings  and  pub- 
lic spaces,  as  well  as  the  development  of  theoretical  ideas 
on  environmental  subjects.  His  projects,  drawings,  and 
essays  have  been  extensively  published  in  the  journals  of 
25  countries,  and  his  architectural  works  have  been  exhib- 
ited in  more  than  100  museums  and  galleries  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  Asia. 

Wines  received  his  B^.A.  in  art  history  and  visual  arts 
(sculpture)  from  Syracuse  University  School  of  Art.  He  has 
been  awarded  fellowships  in  visual  art  by  the  Pulitzer 
Foundation,  Guggenheim  Foundation  and  American 
Academy  in  Rome;  for  theatre  design  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation; for  critical  writing  in  architecture  by  the  Graham 
Foundation,  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Kress  Foundation;  for  architecture  and  environmental 
design  by  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  Design  Arts  Division. 


Obituaries 

Donald  L.  Landis,  research  associate  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center,  from  Sept.  1, 1973,  until  his  retirement  Dec.  1, 
1988;  died  May  16,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Benjamin  W.  Niebel,  professor  emeritus  of  industrial  engi- 
neering/ head,  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Management  Systems  Engineering  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, from  Sept.  1, 1947,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1, 1979; 
died  May  10.  He  was  81. 

Samuel  H.  Ryder  Sr.,  animal  caretaker  in  Intercollege 
Research  Programs,  from  March  1,  1956,  until  his  retire- 
ment April  1, 1986;  died  May  31,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Russell  N.  DeVinney,  associate  professor  of  English  at  Penn 
State  Lehigh  Valley,  from  Sept.  1, 1955,  until  his  retirement 
June  30, 1980;  died  May  31,  at  the  age  of  80. 


Leon  P.  Fetterolf,  electronics/lab  technician  A  in  the  College 
of  Engineering,  from  Feb.  1,  1958,  until  his  retirement  April 
1, 1994;  died  June  11.  He  was  66. 


Robert  I.  Hess,  manager,  maintenance  services,  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services,  from  Aug.  1,  1961,  until  his  retirement 
Jan.  31, 1987;  died  June  1,  at  the  age  of  73. 

Robert  A.  Hill,  maintenance  mechanic  at  Penn  State 
Altoona,  from  Sept.  18, 1972,  until  his  retirement  July  1, 
1987;  died  May  31.  He  was  81. 

John  R.  McAvoy,  janitorial  worker  in  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  from  Oct.  1, 1963,  until  his  retirement  Sept.  30, 1989; 
died  June  7,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Millard  F.  Mclntire,  boiler  operator  in  the  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant,  from  June  28, 1971,  until  his  retirement  April  1, 
1989;  died  June  7.  He  was  71.  ..    .    „_■ .. 
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ARTS& 

Entertainment 


Bryce  Jordan 
Center 

Tim  McGraw  concert 
opening  act  changes 

The  opening  act  for  Tim  McGraw 
and  the  Dixie  Chicks  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  on  Thursday,  Aug. 
5,  at  7:30  p.m.  has  been  changed. 
Deryl  Dodd,  originally  scheduled 
to  perform,  has  not  recovered  from 
a  viral  infection  and  has  been 
replaced  by  The  Warren  Brothers. 

Tickets  are  still  available  for  $35 
and  $25  for  reserved  seating. 

Opening  act  announced 
for  Whitney  Houston 

The  Atlanta-based,  hip-hop  four- 
some 112  will  open  for  Whitney 
Houston  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday,  July  18. 
Seats  still  remain  for  this  concert 
with  tickets  priced  at  $50  and 
$37.50  for  reserved  seating. 

In  1996,  their  first  self-titled 
album  was  released  and  their  first 
single,  "Only  You,"  climbed  to  the 
No.  3  spot  on  the  R&B  charts.  In 
1998,  112  recorded  their  second 
album,  "Room  112." 


Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the 
Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center,  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium,  selected  Uni-Mark 
ticket  outlets.  Commonwealth  campus 
and  college  ticket  outlets,  or  by  calling 
(814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863-3336. 


On  display 

This  photo  is  one  of  several  (hat  make  up  the  exhibition  "Country  Impressions  of  Bavaria: 
Photographs  by  HeirJe  Caslleman"  The  exhibit  can  be  found  in  the  Kern  Exhibition  Area 
through  July  28. 

New  Age  composer  at  Williamsport 

New  Age  composer  and  pianist  John  Tesh  will  perform  in  concert  at  7:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  the  Community  Arts  Center  in  Williamsport,  part  of  Penn 
College. 

Tesh  became  a  household  name  during  his  many  years  as  co-host  of  TV's 
"Entertainment  Tonight,"  but  his  musical  journey  started  long  before  that.  From 
the  age  of  6,  Tesh  studied  piano  and  trumpet  with  teachers  from  the  Julliard 
School  of  Music.  He  has  won  three  Emmys,  and  in  1988  was  named  Best  New 
Artist  by  Keyboard  magazine.  His  1991  alburn,  "Live  At  Red  Rocks,"  went  gold  and 
the  accompanying  video  went  double  platinum.  Three  of  his  albums  have  hit 
No.  1  on  the  charts. 

Tickets  are  $40,  $33,  $27.50  and  $22.50  and  go  on  sale  Friday,  July  30.  For  more 
information,  call  the  center  box  office  at  (570)  32h-2424  or  (800)  432-9382. 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  July  16 

Dracula,  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  times 
vary,  The  Playhouse,  through  July  25.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

EXHIBITS 

Kern  Exhibition  Area 

"A  Hat  of  Many  Moods:  Headgear  by  Christina 
Firrrto- Eastman,"  through  Aug.  4. 

"Country  Impressions  of  Bavaria:  Pho- 
tographs by  Heide  Castleman,"  through 
July  28. 

North  Halls  Exhibition  Area 

Mary  Godleski  and  Benjamin  Goldstein,  pho- 
tography, through  Aug.  4. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Dale  Chihuly:  Seaforms,"  through  Sept.  12. 

The  Palmer  Collects:  Two  Years  of  Gifts  and 
Acquisitions,"  through  Sept.  5. 

Rltenour  Exhibition  Area 

Mixed  media  works  on  paper  by  Veronique 
Foti,  through  Sept.  7 


For  a  lull  listing  ol  University  Park  h 
5,  including  sporting  events,  go  to  the 
http-J/cac.psu.edu/calendar/ 


July  16 -July  29 


Commonwealth 
College  search 
under  way  for 
associate  dean 

The  Commonwealth  College  is  search- 
ing for  an  associate  dean  for  academ- 
ic programs,  and  requests  nomina- 
tions and  applications  for  the  position. 
Sophia  Wisniewska,  who  currently 
holds  the  position,  is  leaving  to 
become  the  dean  of  the  Ambler  Cam- 
pus of  Temple  University. 

The  associate  dean  reports  to  the 
dean  of  the  Commonwealth  College 
and,  working  with  faculty  and  staff  of 
the  campuses  of  the  college,  is  respon- 
sible for  identifying,  planning,  devel- 
oping, implementing  and  evaluating 
all  academic  programs,  including 
credit  and  non-credit  offerings. 

Specific  responsibilities  include 
developing  the  curricular  plan  for  the 
college,  leading  efforts  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  general  education  plan, 
managing  and  implementing  curricu- 
lar review  and  approval  processes, 
and  implementing  new  academic  pro- 
grams. The  associate  dean  leads  fac- 
ulty and  other  groups  in  developing 
courses  and  programs,  which  inte- 
grate innovative  approaches  to  teach- 
ing and  curriculum  design.  In  addi- 
tion, the  associate  dean  provides 
leadership  for  market  research  and 
environmental  scanning  to  identify 
the  educational  needs  of  the  regions 
served  by  the  college. 

Candidates  should  have  an  earned 
doctorate,  substantial  experience  in 
market-based  academic  program 
development,  experience  in  col- 
lege/university teaching,  and  be 
tenured  or  have  the  credentials  to  be 
tenured.  The  position  requires  an  indi- 
vidual with  significant  leadership 
skills,  and  the  ability  to  work  collabo- 
ratively with  faculty,  staff,  administra- 
tors and  community  leaders  through- 
out Pennsylvania. 

The  Commonwealth  College,  the 
University's  largest  college,  is  repre- 
sented at  12  campus  locations:  Beaver, 
Delaware  County,  DuBois,  Fayette, 
Hazleton,  McKeesport,  Mont  Alto, 
New  Kensington,  Shenango,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Worthington  Scranton  and 
York.  The  Commonwealth  College  has 
550  full-time  faculty,  and  an  FTE 
enrollment  of  11,460.  Additional  infor- 
mation on  the  college  can  be  found 
on  the  Web  at  http:jjiimnc-cioc.psu.edu. 
Nominations  and  applications 
should  be  sent  to  Rachel  Miller,  Com- 
monwealth College  human  resources, 
431  Rider  Building,  120  S.  Burrowes 
St.,  University  Park,  Pa.  16801;  fax: 
(814)-865-7145.  Joseph  Strasser,  dean 
of  the  Commonwealth  College,  will 
appoint  a  search  and  screening  com- 
mittee. Application  review  begins 
Aug.  16  and  will  continue  until  a  suit- 
able candidate  is  found.  The  Com- 
monwealth College  is  committed  to 
affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity 
and  the  diversity  of  its  workforce. 


Intercom 
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Prospective  students  to  visit  University  Park 


Thousands  of  high  school  seniors  with  parents  and 
other  family  members  will  visit  the  University  Park 
campus  on  July  23,  26,  30  and  Aug.  2.  The  annual 
Spend  A  Summer  Day  program,  organized  by  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions  Office,  allows  prospec- 
tive students  to  tour  campus  and  talk  with  repre- 
sentatives from  admissions,  academic  colleges,  sup- 
port staff  and  student  groups. 

Nearly  2,000  visitors  are  expected  on  each  of  the 


program  dates.  University  staff  from  dozens  of 
offices  at  University  Park  and  from  other  campuses 
will  join  with  admissions  st.itt  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  tours.  Volunteers  from  the  Centre  County 
chapter  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  also 
will  be  on  campus  throughout  the  day  to  help  visi- 
tors find  their  way  around  campus  and  to  share  their 
insight  and  experience. 

The  program  benefits  both  the  prospective  stu- 


dents and  the  University,  according  to  Steven 
Mostert,  director  of  communications  and  customer 
services  in  the  admissions  office.  The  program  also  is 
helpful  to  University  staff  who  work  with  visitors  on 
a  daily  basis,  he  said. 

"Summer  is  the  most  popular  time  to  visit  col- 
lege campuses.  We  know  that  thousands  of  students 
will  visit  every  summer.  This  program  lets  us  serve 
those  large  numbers  of  visitors  more  efficiently." 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Library  schedule  change 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  Pattee 
Library  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus, a  division  of  Special  Collections 
in  the  University  Libraries,  will  not 
close  July  26  for  six  weeks  as  previous- 
ly announced.  The  move  to  their  new 
location  in  Paterno  Library  will  be 
delayed  until  early  October.  Details 
will  be  available  at  a  later  date.  For 
information,  call  (814)  865-1793. 

Year  2000  readiness 

A  white  paper,  designed  to  provide 
guidance  to  Penn  State  local  area  net- 
work (LAN)  administrators  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  year  2000,  is  available 
on  the  Year  2000  Web  site  at: 
ivww.psit.edulYenr2000lactionltau.htmi 
LANs  are  a  key  part  of  the  Universi- 
ty's information  technology  infra- 
structure and  LAN  administrators 
have  direct  responsibility  for  looking 
into  the  year  2000  deficiencies  of  their 
LANs.  LAN  administrators  must  sur- 
vey all  components  of  their  networks 
(hardware  and  software)  before  Aug. 
31.  The  white  paper  discusses  readi- 
ness checks  and  contains  links  to  ven- 
dor sites  for  up-to-date  information  on 
various  system  components. 

There  also  is  a  listserv  for  exchang- 
ing information  with  others  at  Penn 
State  (L-Y2K-LAN@LISTS.PSU.EDU 
and  L-PSUDB@lists.psu.edu). 

CAAIS  system  working 

More  than  20,000  students  used  a  Web 
browser  to  connect  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Academic  Advising  and  Informa- 
tion System  (CAAIS  —  pronounced 
"kaz")  to  retrieve  their  grades  this 
spring.  The  CAAIS  system,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  student,  adviser  and  fac- 
ulty workload,  served  up  89,091  grade 
requests  to  21,574  students  over  a  two- 
week  period.  CAAIS  was  available 
uninterrupted  throughout  the  grade- 
reporting  period  and  provided  excep- 
tionally fast  response  to  inquiries. 
CAAIS  was  able  to  serve  in  excess  of 
300  people  simultaneously. 

Transportation  Web  site 

A  new  Web  site  outlining  the  Universi- 
ty's plan  to  provide  alternative  trans- 
portation and  lessen  the  number  of 
vehicles  on  campus  is  available  at 


On  the  job 

Dave  Shultz,  a  community  service  officer,  < 

permits  in  the  HUB  Parking  Deck  on  ihe  Ui 

HUB  Parking  Deck  is  under  way  and  will  cc 

done  overnight  to  minimize  parking  disruptions  for  vis 

work  involved  the  root  section,  where  (acuity  and  stall 

and  was  expected  to  remain  closed  through  loday.  Fo 

http://www.psu.edu/dept/parking,  e-mail  parking@psu 


checks  license  plate  numbers  with  parking 
ity  Park  campus.  Maintenance  work  on  the 
e  through  Aug.  1 .  Most  of  the  work  will  be 
3r  visitors.  However,  a  major  portion  of  Ihe 


xmation,  check  the  Web  at 
11(814)865-1436. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


http://wzvw.psu.  eduldept/parking. 

Known  as  the  Transportation  Demand 

Management  (TDM)  plan,  it  will  be 

used  as  a  tool  for  managing  campus 

transportation  over  the  next  five  to 

seven  years.  Updates  to  the  site  will  be      at  (814)  865-2513. 

posted  periodically. 


Anyone  with  specific  questions 
about  the  TDM  plan  should  contact 
Jean  E.  Harris,  parking  manager,  at 
(814)  865-1436  or  W.  Douglas  Holmes, 
transportation  facilities  coordinator, 


Lecture 

Research  on 
chromosome 
structure  to  be 
celebrated  at 
symposium 
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Biology  filled  "Chromatin  Struc- 
ture and  DNA  Function."  The  pub- 
lic is  invited  to  attend  both  the  sym- 
posium's plenary  lecture  and 
keynote  lecture,  which  will  take 
place  in  the  Ballroom  of  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park 
campus, 

The  plenary  lecture  will  be 
given  by  Robert  Simpson,  holder  of 
the  Willaman  Chair  in  biochemistry 
and  molecular  biology  at  Penn 
State,  on  Wednesday  July  21,  at  7 
p.m.  Simpson  has  been  continuous- 
ly involved  in  studies  of  chromatin 
structure  and  function  for  more 
than  25  years  and  has  observed  the 
entire  history  of  the  nucleosome 
paradigm  and  its  effects  on  chro- 
matin research. 

The  keynote  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Timothy  Richmond,  a 
professor  at  the  Institute  of  Molecu- 
lar Biology  and  Biophysics  of  the 
ETH-Hoenggerberg  in  Switzerland, 
on  Thursday,  July  22,  at  7  p.m.  Rich- 
mond solved  the  first  crystal  struc- 
ture of  the  nucleosome  together 
with  Sir  Aaron  Klug  at  the  MRC 
Laboratories  in  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. 

In  addition  to  these  lectures, 
events  open  to  the  public  during  the 
symposium  include  extensive 
poster  presentations  and  industry 
exhibits  on  July  22  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  the  inn.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  the  symposium,  call  (814) 
863-1918. 
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CONTINUOUS 

QUALITY 

IMPROVEMENT 


New  Abington  team 

Twenty  CQI  teams  were  formed 
during  the  past  academic  year.  A 
new  CQI  team  at  Abington  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  CQI  team 
charged  in  1999-2000.  The  Abing- 
ton team  members  have  been 
asked  by  their  sponsors.  Dale  Hol- 
lenbach, director  of  business  ser- 
vices, and  Gale  Siegel,  director  of 
student  affairs,  to  design  a  parking 
violation  process  that  encompass- 
es the  college's  ticketing,  appeal 
and  payment  procedures.  Hollen- 
bach  and  Siegel  have  specified  that 
no  additional  parking  spaces  can 
be  made  on  campus  and  no  addi- 
tional full-time  personnel  can  be 
added.  The  team  will  address  such 

—  How  to  inform  the  campus 
community  of  parking  policies  and 
procedures; 

—  The  cost  of  tickets; 

—  Clarifying  for  students,  staff 
and  faculty  what  warrants  an 
appeal; 

—  Expectations  that  parking 
spaces  be  close  to  classrooms  or 
offices; 

—  The  image  of  the  college;  and 

—  Payment  of  tickets. 

The  team  is  led  by  Karen 
Jacobs-Hakim,  a  financial  aid  coun- 
selor, and  facilitated  by  Pat  Clay- 
ton, an  instructor  in  kinesiology. 
Team  members  are  Debbie  Ball, 
Zack  Bullock,  Jan  Harris,  Judy 


Ne 

Irish  Smith. 


Do 


Pelu 


and 


For  more  information  about  Continu- 
ous Quality  Improvement,  please  con- 
tact Louise  Sandmeyer,  executive 
director  of  the  Center  for  Quality  and 
Planning,  at  (814)  863-8721, 
LES1@PSU.EDU  or  see  the  center's 
Web  site  at  http:ljwivw.psu. cdujpresi- 
dentlcqi. 


Check  the  Web 

Intercom  is  available 
j  *}  online.  New  issues  are 
p  J  posted  on  the  Web 
Thursday  mornings. 
To  see  this  issue  in 
its  entirety,  log  in 
to  http:ltwww.psu. edit/url 
INTERCOM!.  To  see  past  issues 
dating  back  to  Jan.  18,  1996,  go  to 
the  same  site  and  click  on  the  link 
to  the  archives. 


25-year  Awards 


Thomas  H.  Corman  Ron  Crandall  Kathleen  M.  Gibboney  Eva  Pell 


Jerald  Duck  James  Grippo  Wanda  Nyman  Sharon  Spicer 


Michael  B.  Fitzgerald  Donald  E.  Hollenbach  Gladys  Stewart  Ray  D.  Trigger 


John  Pietrolaj 


Observing  25  years  of  s 


Cheryl  J.  Plumb 


assistant  IV,  preservation-bindery  in  Urvversity 
ch  and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  second 
irippo,  extension  agent  in  Clearfield  County, 
Spicer,  administrative  assistant  IV  in 

B.  Fitzgerald, 


Paul  J.  Scanlon 


College  ot  the  Liberal  Arts;  Kathleen  M.  Gibboney,  i 
Libraries;  and  Eva  Pell,  interim  vice  president  for  re 
row,  from  left:  Jerald  Duck,  livestock  caretaker,  Jan- 
Wanda  Nyman,  administrative  assistant  111,  and  Shi 
horticulture,  all  in  (he  College  of  Agricultural  Scienc 
maintenance  worker/Environmental  Systems.  Donald  E.  Hollenbach,  health  physics  assistant,  Gladys 
Stewart,  janitorial  worker,  and  Ray  D.  Trigger,  lead  roofer-carpenter,  all  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant; 
fourth  row,  from  left:  Ed  Davis,  associate  director  of  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies; 
John  Pietrolaj,  senior  instructional  services  specialist,  and  Cheryl  J.  Plumb,  associate  prolessorot 
English,  both  from  Penn  State  York;  and  Ann  H.  Rigo,  staff  assistant  VI,  Center  for  Excellence  in 
Learning  and  Teaching  in  Undergraduale  Education;  and  fifth  row:  Paul  J.  Scanlon,  manager  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services.  Also  celebrating  25  years  of  service  but  not  pictured  is  Deborah  A. 
Berkich,  research  support  associate  in  the  Department  of  Cellular  and  Molecular  Physiology,  College 
of  Medicine. 
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Administrative  Fellows  for  1999-2000  are  named 


For  the  14th  consecutive  year,  new  Administra- 
tive Fellows  will  begin  working  with  their  men- 
tors to  learn  more  about  the  operations  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  gain  a  broader  view  of  Penn  State. 

For  the  1999-2000  academic  year,  three  Admin- 
istrative Fellows  have  been  appointed.  They  are: 

■  Kathleen  D.  Matason,  administrative  assis- 
tant in  the  Department  of  Meteorology,  who  will 
work  in  the  office  of  mentor  William  W.  Asbury, 
vice  president  of  student  affairs; 

■  Susan  J.  Wiedemer,  senior  assistant  bursar 
in  the  Corporate  Controller's  Office,  who  will 
work  alongside  mentor  Gary  C.  Schultz,  vice  pres- 
ident for  finance  and  business/treasurer;  and 

■  Susan  C.  Youtz,  research  associate  and 
director  of  the  Rural  Nursing  Center  Project,  who 
will  work  in  the  office  of  James  H.  Ryan,  vice  pres- 
ident for  outreach  and  cooperative  extension. 

The  Administrative  Fellows  Program,  devel- 
oped jointly  in  1986  by  the  Office  of  the  President 
and  the  Commission  for  Women,  provides  profes- 
sional development  opportunities  for  faculty  and 
staff.  By  serving  under  the  mentorship  of  senior 
administrators,  fellows  receive  opportunitiesto 
broaden  their  perspectives  and  experiences  in 
higher  education  administration.  The  program  is 
especially  meant  to  encourage  women  and  minori- 
ties to  seek  these  opportunities. 

Matason,  an  experienced  administrative  assis- 
tant, holds  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  American 
studies  and  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  man- 
agement, both  from  Penn  State.  In  her  current 
role  in  the  Department  of  Meteorology,  Matason 
is  responsible  for  administering  more  than  $8  mil- 
lion annually  in  federal  and  state  funds.  She 
helped  to  develop  the  Staff  Advisory  Committee 
in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  and 
served  as  its  first  chairperson.  She  has  participated 
in  numerous  committees  throughout  her  career, 
including  the  Commission  for  the  Prevention  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  and  the 
Commission  for  Women,  and  has  been  involved  in 
continuous  quality  improvement  for  the  college. 
She  helped  to  pilot  the  use  of  the  IBIS  system 
before  its  University-wide  implementation,  is 
experienced  in  strategic  planning  and  has  estab- 
lished or  implemented  numerous  bookkeeping 


The  Administrative  Fellows 
Program,  developed  jointly  in 
1986  by  the  Office  of  the 
President  and  the  Commission 
for  Women,  provides  professional 
development  opportunities  for 
faculty  and  staff. 


and  accounting  systems  for  various  units  over  the 

In  1992,  Matason  was  named  an  Outstanding 
Staff  member  in  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  for  her 
excellence  in  administrative  support,  and  in  1997, 
became  a  graduate  of  Leadership  Centre  County.  She 
serves  on  the  University-wide  Staff  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  was  appointed  to  both  the  Task  Force  on 
the  Future  of  Benefits  and  the  Leadership  and  Man- 
agement Excellence  Curriculum  Design  Team;  she 
is  chairwoman  of  the  statewide  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving;  and  serves  in  a  variety  of  communi- 
ty roles.  Matason,  who  began  her  tenure  at  Penn 
State  as  a  secretary  in  the  Department  of  Nutrition, 
has  been  with  the  University  for  23  years. 

Wiedemer  has  been  with  the  University  since 
1990  when  she  joined  the  Office  of  Loans  and  Schol- 
arships as  a  senior  accountant  and  was  later  appoint- 
ed assistant  director.  In  1998,  she  was  named  senior 
assistant  bursar  and  is  responsible  for  managing  the 
operations  and  resources  in  the  Bursar's  Office  for 
financial  aid  disbursements,  refunding  and  tuition 
billing.  She  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  accounting,  is 
enrolled  in  the  master's  degree  program  in  higher 
education  at  Penn  State,  and  has  passed  the  CPA 

Over  the  past  nine  years,  Wiedemer  has  served 
on  various  committees  at  the  University,  including 
many  CQI-related  teams.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Educational  Accounts  Receivable  Management 
Association  (EARMA).  Before  1990,  Wiedemer 
worked  as  business  manager  for  Healthcare  Billing 
Consultants  Inc.  of  Osceola  Mills,  and  was  a  corpo- 
rate accountant  from  1985-1989  with  Trinity  Invest- 


ment Management  Corp.  in  Bellefonte,  where  she 
oversaw  a  staff  ot  five  accountants  and  gained  expe- 
rience in  corporate  administration. 

Youtz  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in  nursing,  an  M.A. 
degree  in  nursing  from  New  York  University  and  a 
D.Ed,  in  counselor  education  from  Penn  State. 
Named  director  of  the  Rural  Nursing  Center  Project 
in  1997,  she  oversees  a  rural  health  care  initiative 
that  reaches  more  than  450  residents  in  Huntingdon 
County.  In  1995,  she  initiated  and  provided  leader- 
ship for  a  collaborative  student  exchange  with  the 
University  College  of  Health  Sciences  in  (onkoping, 
Sweden,  the  first  such  international  program  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  In 
addition,  Youtz  also  initiated  collaborative  planning 
for  faculty,  student,  technology  and  research 
exchange  with  the  University  oi  Sheffield  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  past  17  years  at  Penn  State,  Youtz  has  pro- 
vided leadership  for  curriculum  development  and 
evaluation  in  the  undergraduate  nursing  program, 
in  addition  to  teaching  numerous  courses.  She  has 
implemented  a  master  evaluation  plan  at  10  loca- 
tions and  has  provided  leadership  for  diversity  ini- 
tiatives, including  course  development,  minority 
student  recruitment  and  climate  surveys.  Over  the 
years,  she  has  received  an  array  of  funded  propos- 
als from  both  state  and  federal  agencies  and  has 
had  her  research  published  in  a  variety  of  journals 
and  publications. 

In  1996,  she  received  the  Sigma  Theta  Tau  Inter- 
national ARCHON  Award  for  the  Rural  Nursing 
Center  Project  and  in  1995  was  given  the  Andrew 
Kozak  Memorial  Award  from  Phi  Delta  Kappa  for 
her  research  in  the  field  of  education  and  contribu- 
tions to  public  higher  education.  Youtz  is  part  of  the 
Rural  Women's  Health  Initiative;  the  Children, 
Youth  and  Families  Consortium,  Rural  WorkGroup; 
the  School  of  Nursing  Coordinating  Committee;  the 
University  Hearing  Board;  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  International  Partnerships  and  Academic 
Linkages.  In  addition,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Senate  from  1990-98  and  is  currently 
involved  in  a  number  of  professional  organizations. 

The  1999-2000  Administrative  Fellows  will  begin 
their  duties  in  their  mentor's  offices  at  the  start  of  the 
fall 


Commission  for  Women  appoints  new  members,  leadership 


The  Commission  for  Women,  an  advisory  group  to 
the  University  president,  recently  appointed  new 
members  and  executive  committee  members  as  it 
begins  its  18th  year  of  addressing  concerns  of 
women  faculty,  staff  and  students  at  Penn  State. 

In  existence  since  1981,  the  Commission  for 
Women  provides  a  forum  for  exchanging  ideas  that 
can  translate  into  University-wide  improvements 
that  support  women  and  enhance  the  working  and 
learning  environment.  Its  membership  represents 
every  employment  category:  faculty,  exempt  and 
non-exempt  staff,  technical  service  and  administra- 
tive, as  well  as  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Commission  for 
Women  for  1999-2000  includes:  Janine  Andrews, 
assistant  manager  of  employee  relations,  Office  of 
Human  Resources;  Jennifer  Barberio,  undergraduate 
student  in  women's  studies;  Michaelene  Franzetta, 
staff  assistant  VII,  Intercollegiate  Athletics;  Bonnie 
MacEwan,  collections  officer,  University  Libraries; 
Lisa  Rosellini,  manager  of  internal  communica- 
tions/editor of  Intercom,  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation; Joan  Summy-Long,  professor  of  pharmacol- 
ogy, College  of  Medicine;  and  Mary  Jane  Irwin, 
professor  of  computer  science,  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, who  will  serve  as  chair  of  the  c 


Other  members  include:  Merrilee  Anderson, 
graduate  student  in  plant  pathology;  Robin  Ander- 
son, past  chair  of  the  commission  and  coordinator 
for  process  improvement  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems;  Sarah  Aumiller,  staff  assistant  in 
undergraduate  education;  Alison  Bell,  graduate  stu- 
dent;. Annina  Burns,  undergraduate  student; 
Romayne  Emel,  stockroom  worker  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Biology;  Stefani 
Bjorklund,  graduate  student  in  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Education;  Deborah  Clarke,  associ- 
ate professor  of  English  and  women's  studies; 
Cheryl  Duncan,  staff  assistant,  Student  Services  and 
Programs  at  Penn  State  Fayette;  Eunice  Ferguson, 
head.  Department  of  Shipping  and  Receiving,  Bryce 
Jordan  Center;  and  Carol  Griffin,  staff  assistant, 
Office  of  Human  Resources. 

Also  named  were:  Sandra  Harpster,  assistant 
director  of  housing,  Auxiliary  Services;  Patricia 
Hinchey,  associate  professor  of  education  at  Penn 
State  Worthington  Scranton;  Claudia  Limbert,  cam- 
pus executive  officer,  Penn  State  DuBois;  Kathleen 
Lodwick,  professor  of  history  at  Penn  State  Lehigh 
Valley;  Laura  Maney,  ground skeeper.  Office  of  the 
Physical  Plant;  Elaine  Prestia,  staff  assistant,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology;  Frances  Rains,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  education;  A.  Catherine  Ross,  head,  Depart- 


ment of  Veterinary  Science;  liimmy  Russell,  director 
of  multicultural  affairs,  Penn  State  Altoona;  Susan 
Shuman,  associate  director,  Outreach  &  Coopera- 
tive Extension,  Eli/abvth  "IVlh"  Silvia,  undergradu- 
ate student;  Monica  Snyder,  staff  assistant  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Communications;  Vasundara  Varadan, 
chair-elect  of  the  commission  and  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics;  Jo  Ann  "Jodi" 
Vender,  graduate  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Geography;  Pamela  Wolfe,  associate  professor  of 
education;  and  Lucy  Yu,  professor  of  health  policy 
and  administration. 

Ex-officio  members  include:  Sabrina  Chapman, 
director,  Center  for  Women  Students  and  affiliate 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  and  women's  stud- 
ies; Tineke  Cunning,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  admin- 
istrative services;  Bonnie  Ortiz,  director,  Office  of 
Affirmative  Action;  Carolyn  Sachs,  director, 
Women's  Studies  Program;  Judi  Wakhungu,  director, 
WISE  Institute;  and  Billie  Willits,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident, Office  of  Human  Resources. 

Anyone  can  be  involved  in  the  commission's 
activities  as  an  affiliate  member.  The  commission 
always  welcomes  volunteers  to  assist  on  its  com- 
mittees. 

For  more  information,  call  (814)  863-7696  or  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.lions.psu.edutCFWIdefault.htmi 
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NIH  announces  two 
grants  for  University 


College  of  Mecicine 
gets  award  to  expand 
clinical  research 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  selected  the  College  of  Medicine 
as  one  of  35  institutions  to  receive  its 
new  Clinical  Research  Curriculum 
Award. 

According  to  the  NIH,  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Clinical  Research  Cur- 
riculum Award  is  to  provide  courses 
in  the  fundamental  skills  needed  for 
clinical  research.  Specifically, 
awardees  will  develop  curricula 
that  focus  on  multidisciplinary 
training  in  biostatistics,  epidemiolo- 
gy, research  project  design,  research 
ethics,  legal  and  regulatory  issues  in 
human  subject  research,  and  other 
areas.  The  ultimate  goal  of  these 
awards  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
Individual  investigators  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  many 
complex  issues  surrounding  sound 
clinical  research,  and  who  will  be 
competitive  in  seeking  sponsored 
research  support  in  the  future. 

The  NIH  originally  envisioned 
funding  20  such  awards  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  subsequent 
increase  to  35  in  the  number  of  actu- 
al grants  is  due  to  the  overall  quali- 
ty of  the  applications  received, 
according  to  an  NIH  news  release. 

The  Clinical  Research  Curricu- 
lum Award  provides  a  maximum  of 
$200,000  annually  for  five  years. 
Funds  for  the  awards  —  $7  million 
total  this  year  —  are  provided  by 
institutes  across  the  NIH,  and  are 
administered  by  the  National  Heart, 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute 


Graduate  program  in 
demography  earns 
five-year  training  grant 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
awarded  the  graduate  program  in 
demography  a  five-year,  $460,000  grant 
for  interdisciplinary  training  in  demog- 
raphy Gordon  F.  Dejong,  distinguished 
professor  of  sociology  and  demography, 
is  director  of  the  program. 

Administered  through  the  Popula- 
tion Research  Institute,  the  grant  will 
provide  four  graduate  students  per  year 
with  tuition  and  stipend  support  during 
the  1999-2004  period.  Students  enrolled 
in  the  dual-Ph.D.  programs  in  sociology 
and  demography,  anthropology  and 
demography,  and  human  develop- 
ment/family studies  and  demography 
will  be  eligible  for  awards. 

Penn  State  is  one  of  only  10  universi- 
ties which  has  an  NIH-supported  train- 
ing program  in  demography.  The  NIH 
training  gr.int  was  mode  possible  by  the 
strong  portfolio  of  approximately  40  cur- 
rently funded  research  and  core  support 
grants  held  by  faculty  of  the  Population 
Research  Institute. 

Penn  State's  dual  Ph.D.  in  demogra- 
phy provides  students  with  broader 
career  opportunities  and  permits  stu- 
dents to  develop  expertise  and  skills  in 
demographic  theory,  methodology  and 
policy  while  maintaining  a  professional 
identification  with  their  social,  econom- 
ic or  biological  science  discipline. 

The  demography  program  at  Penn 
State  is  one  of  the  largest  demography 
training  programs  in  the  United  States. 
Currently,  there  are  55  dual-degree  grad- 
uate students  enrolled  in  six  social  sci- 
ence programs  —  agricultural  econom- 
ics, anthropology,  economics,  human 
development  and  family  studies,  rural 
sociology  and  sociology. 


Outdoor  study  lounge 

On  a  nice  day.  the  Old  Main  lawn  on  the  University  Park  campus  is  a  popular  place  for 
students  to  study.  There  has  been  plenty  of  nice  weather  lately,  with  lots  of  sunshine  and 
warm  temperatures  across  Pennsylvania. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Private  Giving 

Couple's  gift  creates  Endowment  for  Peace 


Penn  State  alumnus  Joseph  Chirra  and  his  wife, 
Gloria  Floren,  of  Vista,  Calif.,  have  given  $500,000 
to  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  to  fund  studies 
that  explore  war,  conflict  and  the  importance  of 
peace-building  in  today's  society. 

The  gift,  which  creates  the  Joseph  Chirra  and 
Gloria  Floren  Endowment  for  Peace,  serves  three 
purposes.  Primarily,  it  endows  a  humanities  facul- 
ty position  related  to  peace  studies.  It  also  pro- 
vides scholarships  for  undergraduate  students 
whose  work  examines  peace  and  conflict,  as  well 
as  support  for  curricular  enhancements  required 
by  those  students. 

One  important  distinction  of  the  gift  is  its  focus 
on  a  humanities-based  inquiry  and  promotion  of 
peace.  Chirra,  who  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
political  science  from  Penn  State  in  1968,  said 
there  are  ways  to  study  peace  that  involve  mathe- 
matics and  statistical  models,  predictions  and 
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trends,  but  he  hopes 
Penn  State  will  find 
ways  to  communicate 
and  understand  peace 
through  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

Chirra  and  Floren 
were  in  college  in  the 
mid-1960s,  and  were 
involved  in  helping  the 
civil  rights  movement 
and  protesting  military 
policy.  At  that  time, 
they  say  they  experi- 
enced the  power  that 


fori 


nicate  messages  and  the  need  for  change. 
"A  lot  of  peace  studies  programs  at  other  l 


versifies  do  not  consider  the  arts  in  their  work," 
Floren  said.  "The  humanities  and  arts  provide  the 
means  by  which  people  of  different  cultural  back- 
grounds and  ideologies  can  realize  their  common 
humanity." 

Chirra  and  Floren  say  that  influence  has  acted 
on  both  of  them  all  of  their  lives.  After  Chirra 
graduated  from  Penn  State,  he  worked  in  adver- 
tising in  New  York  before  moving  to  California  in 
1971.  He  earned  a  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
San  Diego  in  1974  and  has  practiced  law  since. 
These  days,  though,  he  spends  most  of  his  time 
teaching  political  science  and  criminal  evidence 
classes  at  MiraCosta  College  in  Oceanside,  Calif. 

Floren,  a  professor  of  English  and  film  at  Mira- 
Costa since  1975,  teaches  students  about  the  effect 
of  the  arts  on  people's  experience  and  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  the  world  around 
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Expired  employee  parking  permits  are  still  valid 


Astute  employees  on  the  University 
Park  campus  may  have  noticed  that 
their  parking  permits  have  expired, 
while  other  drivers  have  continued  to 
park  undeterred  in  their  designated 
lots.  That's  okay  for  now,  according  to 
parking  officials,  who  say  new  permits 
will  be  issued  in  the  coming  months. 

Permits  across  the  University  Park 
campus  expired  June  30,  but  until 
details  of  the  new  transportation  plan 
—  which  includes  new  parking  pat- 
terns —  are  ironed  out,  faculty  and 
staff  can  continue  to  use  the  expired 
hanging  tags  to  park  in  their  desig- 
nated lots,  according  to  Jean  Harris, 
manager  of  the  University's  Parking 
Office.  This  applies  only  to  individuals 
who  have  parking  fees  deducted  from 
their  paychecks.  Employees  who  pre- 
pay for  their  permits,  must  still  go  into 
the  Parking  Office  in  Eisenhower 
Parking  Deck  to  renew  and  pay  asso- 
ciated fees.  Summer  hours  for  the 
office  are  7:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  week- 

This  month  also  marks  an  increase 
in  parking  fees,  which  employees  will 
see  reflected  in  their  July  paychecks. 
University  employees  that  park  on 
campus  should  have  received  a  letter 
in  May  through  campus  mail  about 
the  parking  rates,  which  are  projected 


Differential  Monthly  Parking  Rates  by  Fiscal  Year 

Current  permits 

99/00 

00/01 

01/02 

02/03 

03/04 

04/05 

05/06 

$52  Red  OO 

$56 

$60 

$64 

$68 

$72 

$76 

$80 

$28  Blue  OO 

$32 

$36 

$40 

$44 

$48 

$52 

$56 

$235  Dept.  share 

$288 

$288 

$288 

$288 

$288 

$288 

$288 

$28  retirees 

$32 

$36 

$40 

$44 

$48 

$52 

$56 

$28  LHF 

(Blue  Housing  &  Food) 

$32 

$36 

$40 

$44 

$48 

$52 

$56 

$26  Core 

$28 

$30 

$32 

$34 

$36 

$38 

$40 

$  1 7  Orange 

$18 

$19 

$20 

$21 

$22 

$23 

$24 

$  1 0  Commuter 

$12 

$14 

$15 

$16 

$17 

$18 

$19 

$8  Evening 

$7 

$8 

$9 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

The  chart  above  reflects  the  parking  rates  proposed  for  the  next  seven  years.  If  the 
University  community  takes  advantage  of  the  transportation  alternatives  offered,  rather 
than  driving  their  single-occupant  vehicles  to  campus,  the  rates  indicated  on  Ihe  chart 
could  be  lower                                                                                Source:  Transportalion  Services 

to  rise  over  the  next  seven  years  (see 
chart  on  this  page).  In  addition,  motor- 
cycle permits  also  expired  on  June  30. 
New  permits  have  been  given  to  park- 
ing chairs.  Any  employee  who  needs 
a  new  motorcycle  permit,  should  see 
their  parking  chair. 

The  new  plan,  called  the  Trans- 
portation Demand  Management 
(TDM)  plan,  is  being  instituted  to  pro- 


vide better  parking  and  transportation 
for  faculty,  staff  and  students,  while 
alleviating  some  of  the  traffic  conges- 
tion in  and  around  campus.  The  plan 
gives  high  priority  to  bicycles  and 
pedestrians  and  encourages  carpool- 
ing  and  public  transportation  as  after- 
natives  (see  April  28  issue  of  Intercom). 
As  part  of  the  plan,  the  Centre 
Area  Transportation  Authority  will 


operate  a  no-fare,  enhanced  bus  loop 
service  for  both  campus  and  town. 
The  two-route  loop  system  provides 
frequent  repeated  service  around  cam- 
pus and  downtown  during  fall  and 
spring  semesters.  Beginning,  Sunday, 
Aug.  22,  no  fare  will  be  charged  for 
this  service  and  buses  will  begin  oper- 
ating more  frequently  with  expanded 
hours  —  1 0,000  more  hours  of  bus  ser- 
vice per  year. 

In  addition,  a  campus  rideshare 
program  will  be  instituted.  The  pro- 
gram promotes  the  use  of  carpooling, 
Those  who  take  advantage  of  parking 
on  the  outskirts  of  campus  and  choose 
to  use  the  transit  service  will  pay  a 
lower  parking  fee.  A  guaranteed  ride 
home  program  for  carpoolers  also  will 
be  offered  as  a  "safety  net"  for  those 
who  participate. 

Under  the  plan,  parking  options 
for  permit  holders  have  been 
increased  and  existing  parking  decks 
are  slated  for  expansion.  The  Universi- 
ty is  also  developing  12 .S  miles  of  bike 
paths  to  tie  in  with  existing  regional 
bike  trails. 

For  more  up-to-date  information 
on  TDM  as  it  becomes. available, 
please  bookmark  the  TDM  Web  site  at 
kttptf lwww.psu.edu/dept/parking  and 
check-in  periodically. 


Tour  De  Toona  bicycle  race  returning  to  University  Park 


By  Alan  Tanesch 

Public  Information 

Editor's  note:  At  press  time,  final  details  of  the 
race  route  were  not  complete,  but  this  story  includes 
the  best  information  currently  available.  For  the 
latest  information,  go  to  the  race  Web  site  at 
http:/  /www.  tourdetoona.com/. 

The  Tour  De  'Toona,  billed  as  America's  premier 
bicycling  event,  is  coming  back  to  University 
Park  this  year.  But  the  route  of  the  local  leg  of 
the  race,  to  be  held  on  July  28,  will  be  different  from 
the  one  riders  followed  in  1998. 

This  year  the  route  minimizes  the  use  of  on-cam- 
pus  thoroughfares  and  does  not  use  downtown  State 
College  roads  at  alt.  Most  of  the  route  involves  roads 
in  College  and  Benner  townships.  Currently,  the  race 
is  expected  to  close  the  section  of  Curtin  Road 
between  Porter  Road  and  University  Drive  from  6 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  July  28.  The  start/finish  line  is  on 
Curtin  Road  between  Porter  Road  and  University 
Drive,  between  Beaver  Stadium  and  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Center. 

Traffic  delays  are  anticipated  throughout  the 
day  along  the  race  route.  Most  of  the  delays  are 


Penn  Staters 

William  L.  Grenoble,  research  associ- 
ate and  administrative  director  of  the 
Center  for  Logistics  Research  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
the  Supply  Chain  Council.  An  organi- 
zation of  more  than  400  member  firms 
and  agencies  worldwide,  the  coun- 
cil's aim  is  to  promote  effective  prac- 
tices in  supply  chain  management. 


Now  in  its  13th  year,  the  race 
boasts  cash  prizes  of  more  than 
$100,000  and  attracts  between 
850  and  1,000  cyclists,  who 
participate  in  races  that 
encompass  a  total  of  600  miles. 

expected  on  University  Drive  between  Curtin  Road 
and  Park  Avenue. 

The  men's  race  will  start  at  9  a.m.  and  end 
around  11:30  p.m.  The  women's  race  will  start  at  1 
p.m.  and  end  about  4  p.m. 

Penn  State  employees  who  may  be  affected  by 
the  race  are  being  advised  to  drive  to  campus  a  little 
early,  allow  extra  time  for  traffic  delays  throughout 
the  day,  and  be  on  the  lookout  for  closed  roads  and 
alternate  routes.  The  race  is  not  expected  to  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  most  on-campus  parking,  but 
if  s  still  a  good  idea  for  employees  to  park  their  cars 
in  their  usual  spots  or  designated  alternate  spots  and 
avoid  moving  them  until  the  end  of  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  parking  officials. 


Also,  because  box  I  lollow  Koad  is  part  of  the  cur- 
rent race  route,  people  with  race-day  flight  depar- 
tures out  of  the  University  Park  Airport  should  con- 
sider leaving  early  for  the  airport. 

Throughout  the  day,  employees  at  the  farms 
department,  the  Almquist  Dairy  Research  Center  and 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  — all  near  the  intersection 
of  Park  Avenue  and  Fox  Hollow  Road  —  are  expect- 
ed to  experience  delays  in  accessing  parking  areas. 
Traffic  will  be  stopped  periodically  to  allow  the  bik- 
ers to  get  through  the  area.  Jordan  Center  employees 
who  need  access  to  the  Orange  L  parking  lots  will 
need  to  enter  these  lots  via  Porter  Road,  or  South 
Service  Drive  south  of  Curtin  Road.  Access  to  lot 
Orange  E  Shields  will  be  available  on  the  Bigler 
Road  side.  These  should  be  the  only  parking  areas 
affected  by  some  traffic  delays  and  access  restrictions. 

In  addition  to  University  Drive,  Park  Avenue, 
Curtin  Road  and  Fox  Hollow  Road,  the  race  route 
also  includes  parts  of  Orchard  Drive. 

The  six-day  Tour  De  'Toona  begins  in  Blair  Coun- 
ty and  has  included  a  State  College/University  Park 
leg  since  last  year.  Now  in  its  13th  year,  the  race 
boasts  cash  prizes  of  more  than  $100,000  and  attracts 
between  850  and  1,000  cyclists,  who  participate  in 
races  that  encompass  a  total  of  600  miles. 


J.D.  Hammond,  dean  of  The  Smeal 

College  of  Business  Administration, 
has  been  recognized  by  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege Alumni  Society's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  his  pivotal  contributions.  The 
board  has  named  an  honorary  society 
in  his  honor.  The  Hammond  Society, 
which  recently  inducted  as  members 
the  dean  and  34  Penn  State  graduates, 
honors  former  board  members. 


Elizabeth  Hanley,  associate  professor 
of  kinesiology,  was  invited  to  conduct 
The  Dance  Workshop  during  the 
British  Olympic  Academy,  in 
Sheffield,  England. 

Sabih  I.  Hayek,  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  engineering  mechanics,  present- 
ed two  papers  at  the  137th  meeting  of 


the  Acoustical  Society  of  America  and 
the  second  convention  of  the  European 
Acoustics  Association  Forum  ACUS- 
TICUM,  in  Berlin,  Germany.  The  first 
was  "Zonal  and  Global  Control  of 
Structural  Intensity  in  an  Infinite  Elas- 
tic Plate."  The  second  was  "Active  Con- 
trol of  Acoustic  and  Structural  Intensi- 
ties of  a  Submerged  Elastic  Plate." 
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Partings 


Long-time  defensive  coordinator  Jerry  Sandusky  to  retire 


Long-time  defensive  coordinator  Jerry  Sandusky,  the 
senior  member  of  Coach  Joe  Paterno's  staff,  will 
retire  following  the  1999  football  season. 

Athletic  Director  Tim  Curley  said  that  Sandusky 
—  the  founder  of  The  Second  Mile,  a  charitable  orga- 
nization that  addresses  the  welfare  of  children  — 
will  continue  to  offer  his  services  on  a  volunteer 
basis  to  the  athletic  department's  Lift-skills  and  Out- 
reach programs. 

Retiring  as  an  active  coach  will  permit  Sandusky 
to  devote  more  time  to  The  Second  Mile,  which  now 
touches  more  than  150,000  children  annually 
through  eight  different  programs. 

Sandusky  said  he  elected  to  make  the  announce- 
ment before  the  season  to  take  advantage  of  a  retire- 
ment option  available  to  long-time  Penn  State 
employees  only  for  a  limited  time. 

A 1966  Penn  State  graduate,  Sandusky's  defen- 
sive game  plans  have  been  hailed  in  both  of  the  Nit- 
tany  Lions'  National  Championship  games. 

Pann  State  held  Heisman  Trophy  winner  Her- 
schel  Walker  to  an  average  gain  of  3.6  yards  per 
carry,  well  below  his  season  average  of  5.2,  in  the 
Sugar  Bowl  victory  over  Georgia  for  the  1982 
National  title 


Visual  Arts  director 
served  for  31  years 

James  Stephenson,  director  of  the  School  of  Visu- 
al Arts  and  professor  of  art,  announced  his  retire- 
ment after  31  years  with  the  Penn  State  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture. 

He  has  been  director  since  1989  and  a  profes- 
sor of  art  from  1 968-1989.  Stephenson  will  be 
succeeded  by  Charles  Garoian,  professor  of  art 
education  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture's School  of  Visual  Arts. 

Stephenson  is  an  artist  who  specializes  in 
architectural  ceramics. 

Stephenson  has  designed  and  sculpted  brick 
murals  locally  for  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd and  the  State  College  Area  High  School,  as 
well  as  other  locations  in  Pennsylvania. 

Stephenson  also  has  been  awarded  various 
grants  and  fellowships  including  two  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  a  junior 
fellowship  from  the  Institute  for  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies. 


Associate  professor  retires 

Albert  Anderson,  associate  professor  of  art  educa- 
tion, has  retired  after  27  years  of  service  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architectures  School  of  Visual  Arts. 

Anderson  served  as  the  head  of  the  art  educa- 
tion program  from  1987-1989  and  established  the 
bachelor  of  fine  arts  program  in  metals  in  the  School 
of  Visual  Arts.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  designers 
of  the  innovative  undergraduate  professional  course 
sequence  in  arl  education  known  as  the  Professional 
Block.  Anderson  also  served  on  the  planning  com- 
mittees of  three  Penn  State  international  conferences 
on  the  history  of  art  education  in  1985, 1989  and  1995. 
At  his  retirement  he  was  an  elected  member  of  the 
University  Faculty  Senate. 

Anderson  has  served  as  artist  in  residence, 
instructor,  administrator  and  consultant  for  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  craft  education  organizations.  He 
is  a  distinguished  fellow  of  the  Pennsylvania  Art 
Education  Association  and  a  former  president  of 
that  organization. 


found  frustration  at 
every  turn  in  the 
1987  Fiesta  Bowl  as 
Sandusky's  defend- 
ers intercepted  a  sea- 
son-high five  passes 
and     checked     the 

without  a  touch- 
down pass  for  the 
only  time  that  sea- 
son. Athlon  Publica- 
tions named  San- 
dusky the  nation's 
1 986  Assistant  Coach-of -the- Year. 

Most  recently,  Sandusky's  defensive  scheme  held 
Kentucky's  high-powered  All-American  Tim  Couch 
in  check  as  the  Lions  put  the  wraps  on  the  Wildcats 
26-14  in  the  Outback  Bowl  on  Jan.  1. 

Before  joining  the  Penn  State  staff,  Sandusky 
served  as  an  assistant  football,  basketball  and  track 
coach  at  Juniata  College  in  1967-68  and  as  offensive 
line  coach  at  Boston  University  in  1968.  He  also  was 


Jerry  Sandusky 


a  Penn  State  graduate  assistant  in  1966,  while  work- 
ing on  his  master's  degree. 

A  three-year  Penn  State  letterman,  he  was  a  start- 
ing defensive  end  in  19h3-h5.  Sandusky  earned  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees  in  health  and  physical 
education  in  1966  and  1970,  respectively.  He  gradu- 
ated first  in  his  class  and  served  as  student  marshall 
for  his  college  at  commencement. 

Sandusky  recently  was  named  an  Alumni  Fellow 
in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 
in  recognition  of  his  career  achievements.  Since  the 
program  began  in  1973,  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 300  such  awards  made  University-wide.  It  is 
considered  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by  the 
Alumni  Association. 

A  standout  athlete  at  Washington  (Pa.)  High 
School,  Sandusky  was  named  Penn  State's  defensive 
coordinator  in  1977.  This  summer,  Sandusky  was 
inducted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Sports  Hall  of  Fame, 
Washington-Greene  Chapter. 

Sandusky  is  the  author  of  Dei'doping  Linebackers, 
The  Penn  State  Way.  Proceeds  of  the  book  benefit 
T!ie  Second  Mile. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
itmno.psu.eduhih'it^;ioolhlil!ii'ii'iiL-'!--iiihiii^k\/retires.iit)n} 


Staff  assistant  announces  retirement 


Erma  J.  Bubb,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
the  bookkeeping  area  of  Accounting 
Operations,  Corporate  Controller's 
Office,  retired  June  30  after  more 
than  37  years  of  service  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  December,  Bubb  received  the 
1998  Charles  R.  Chambers  Memori- 
al Award  for  her  conscientious  and 
dedicated  attitude  toward  her  pro- 
fessional responsibilities.  The  award 
was  established  in  1979  by  family 
and  friends  of  the  late  Charles  R. 
Chambers,  director  of  accounting  at 
the  University  from  1967  to  1977.  In 
her  nomination  letters,  Bubb  was 


described  by  her  colleagues  as  "a 
tireless  worker,  team  player,  com- 
mitted ...  and  thoughtful." 

Bubb  began  her  employment 
with  the  University  in  1962  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
transferred  to  Accounting  Opera- 
tions in  1966.  In  her  position  with 
Accounting  Operations,  Bubb  was 
responsible  for  approving  docu- 
ments for  payment  and  special 
requests  for  checks. 

Bubb  lives  in  Centre  Hall  and 
enjoys  her  family,  especially  her 
grandchildren,  flower  gardening  and 
is  actively  involved  in  her  church. 


Associate  professor  started  at  Harrisburg  in  1970 


Theodora  Rapp  Graham,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  humanities  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  has 
retired. 

Graham,  who  won  the  first  campus  award  for 
teaching  excellence  in  1987,  is  acknowledged  as 
being  gifted  in  inspiring  students  and  making  the 
learning  experience  exciting  and  memorable. 

She  became  a  member  of  the  humanities  faculty 
at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  in  1970,  after  three  years  of 
teaching  in  New  Jersey  secondary  schools,  two  years 
at  Moravian  College  and  four  years  at  University 
Park,  where  she  held  a  joint  appointment  in  English 
and  secondary  education.  Graham  has  taught  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  humanities 
and  American  studies. 

One  accomplishment  Graham  takes  pride  in  is 


founding  and  editing  for  nine  years  the  William 
Carlos  Williams  Rcviezv,  a  journal  with  international 
circulation.  Another  publication  that  has  provided 
her  immense  gratification  is  Tarnhelm,  the  college's 
literary  and  arts  magazine,  for  which  she  has  served 
as  adviser  since  1971. 

For  the  immediate  future,  she  will  be  develop- 
ing journal  articles  from  papers  she  presented  at  the 
American  Studies  Conference  at  the  University  of 
Rome  in  July  1998  on  Robert  Frost  and  Wallace 
Stevens,  and  this  past  December  at  the  MLA  annual 
convention  on  the  wartime  correspondence  of 
William  Carlos  Williams  and  his  son.  Patiently  wait- 
ing on  the  back  burner  is  The  Wives  of  the  Poets,  her 
project  on  the  marriages  of  five  An 
ernist  poets. 


Longtime  Libraries  employee  will  work  with  youths 


James  Petio  has  retired  from  the  University  Libraries 
after  32  years  of  service.  He  began  his  career  with  the 
Libraries  in  1967  as  stockroom-mailroom  attendant  B. 
In  1972,  Petro  became  the  building  services  coordi- 
nator, and  held  this  position  until  his  retirement. 
During  his  time  in  the  Libraries  he  served  as  safety 


officer  and  worked  on  the  University  Safety  Council. 
Petro  won  the  1996  Margaret  Knoll  Spangler  Oliver 
Libraries  Award  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
service  and  dedication  to  the  Libraries.  He  plans  to 
spend  his  retirement  working  with  a  youth  group 
in  Clearfield  County. 
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Religious,  historical  mythologies 
define  versions  of  Afrocentrism 


By  Vicki  Fong 
Public  Information 

Throughout  U.S.  history,  African 
Americans  have  embraced  dif- 
ferent versions  of  Afrocentrism 
in  search  of  a  cultural  anchor. 

"The  terminology  used  in  today's 
race  and  identity  debates  is  deliber- 
ately designed  to  confuse  the  public 
and  politicize  the  issues,"  said  Wilson 
Moses,  professor  of  American  history. 
"The  media  and  policymakers  use  the 
terms  —  Afrocentrism,  Egyptocen- 
trism  and  black  nationalism  —  inter- 
changeably, implying  that  the  ideas 
are  derived  from  a  current  political 
ideology. 

"But  the  attempt  to  link  Afrocen- 
trism negativL-lv  to  affirmative  action 
and  multiculturalism  is  intentionally 
misleading,"  said  Moses,  whose 
research  is  published  in  a  recent  book 
Afrotopia:  The  Roots  of  African  American 
Popular  History  (Cambridge  Universi- 
ty Press).  "Afrocentrism,  Egyptocen- 
trism  and  black  nationalism  are  sepa- 
rate and  sometimes  conflicting 
movements  in  African  American  pop- 
ular history,  influenced  by  various 
mythologies  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 

Egyptocentrism  supporters  linked 
ancient  Egyptian  ancestry  and  the 
heritage  of  great  civilization  and 
pharaohs  to  black  Americans.  Afro- 
centrism is  the  belief  that  the  African 
ancestry  of  black  peoples  is  an 
inescapable  element  of  their  lives. 
Black  nationalism  is  an  ideology  orig- 
inating in  the  late  1700s  among  black 
entrepreneurs  and  intellectuals  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  people  of 
African  descent  and  creating  a  mod- 
ern nation-state,  preferably  in  Africa. 

In  his  research,  Moses  traces  the 
origins  of  Afrocentrism  since  the  18th 
century  through  the  combination  of 
various  popular  mythologies,  some  of 
them  mystical  and  sentimental,  others 
perfectly  reasonable.  He  reviews  reli- 
gious, folk  and  romantic  influences  as 
well  as  the  writings  of  black  and 
white  scholars,  journalists  and  novel- 

"  Afrocentrism  and  its  history  have 
been  long  disputed  and  controver- 
sial," said  Moses.  "My  research  inves- 
tigates the  fascinating  and  imagina- 
tive, if  sometimes  contradictory 
meanings  embedded  in  the  so-called 
Afrocentric  tradition,  which  has  com- 
plex origins  in  enlightenment  Chris- 
tianity, 18th-century  progressivism 
and  black  resistance  to  white 
supremacy." 

Although  black  slaves  were  for- 
bidden to  learn  to  read  and  write, 


Wilson  Moses,  professor  of  American  history,  has  done  research  into  the  roots  of 
African  American  popular  history.  His  work  has  resulted  in  publication  of  his 
book,  Afrotopia:  The  Roots  of  African  American  Popular  History. 
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they  created  an  oral  mythology  fed  by 
European  and  African  sources,  as  did 
the  mummers  of  medieval  Europe. 
One  mythology  glorified  and  roman- 
ticized ancient  Egypt  and  attempted 
to  draw  links  to  black  Africa  and 
America's  black  population.  But 
African  American  Masons,  who  were 
clergy,  chose  to  identify  with  the  bibli- 
cal Hebrews  rather  than  the  pagan 
pharoahs.  Later  forms  of  Afrocen- 
trism also  were  swayed  by  changes  in 
social  science,  anthropology  and  intel- 
lectual trends  including  modernism, 
relativism  and  primitivism. 

Ironically,  Afrocentrism,  Egypto- 
centrism  and  black  nationalism  have 
been  criticized  currently  as  a  contra- 


diction to  African  Americans'  quest 
for  political  and  economic  equality. 
But  historically,  these  beliefs  were 
devised  to  demonstrate  why  African 
Americans  should  be  assimilated  into 
white  mainstream  American  society, 
Moses  said. 

"The  practice  of  creating  a  monu- 
mental past  for  one's  race  or  nation- 
ality is  not  limited  to  Afrocentrists," 
said  Moses.  "Englishmen  often  pre- 
ferred to  fancy  themselves  descen- 
dants of  Trojan  heroes,  rather  than 
crude  barbarians.  U.S.  schoolteach- 
ers still  use  the  myth  of  George 
Washington  and  the  cherry  tree  to 
illustrate  honesty  in  the  American 
character." 
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Choose  the  right 
seed  for  your  lawn 

Late  summer  or  early  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  new  lawns.  But  for 
homeowners  who  need  to  do  some 
springtime  seeding,  a  turfgrass  spe- 
cialist in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  offers  some  suggestions. 
"The  seed  to  use  depends  on 
whether  you  want  to  repair  damaged 


/  \,n 


said 


Peter  Landschoot,  associate  professor 
of  turfgrass  science. 

Seeding  dead  patches 

To  seed  dead  patches  or  thicken 
your  lawn,  Landschoot  suggests  using 
perennial  ryegrass,  which  germinates 
and  establishes  quickly.  Perennial  rye- 
grass should  mature  before  the  hot, 
dry  summer  months,  when  new 
seedlings  are  susceptible  to  drought. 

Heavily  shaded  areas 

Homeowners  who  have  a  large 
spreading  tree  under  which  the  lawn 
has  thinned  out  may  need  to  reseed 
with  specialty  grasses.  Red,  creeping 
red  or  Chewing's  fescue  all  are  shade- 
tolerant  grasses  that  do  well  provided 
the  soil  drains  well. 

A  shade-tolerant  ground  cover, 
such  as  myrtle  or  pachysandra, 
should  probably  be  used  in  areas  that 
get  fewer  than  three  hours  of  direct 
sunlight  a  day. 

For  best  results,  heavily  shaded 
areas  should  be  planted  in  September, 
and  the  soil  should  be  tilled  and 
raked  as  if  starting  a  new  lawn. 

Starting  a  new  lawn 

Since  most  yards  are  not  complete- 
ly sunny,  or  completely  shaded,  Land- 
schoot suggests  using  a  mix  of  species 
when  starting  a  new  lawn  to  make 
sure  it  will  thrive  under  the  different 
conditions. 

For  information  on  preparing  a 
new  lawn,  see  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  publications,  Turfgrass 
Seed  and  Seed  Mixtures  and  Turfgrass 
Establishment.  Single  copies  are  avail- 
able free  of  charge  from  your  county 
Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension 
office,  or  by  calling  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  Publications 
Distribution  Center  at  (814)  865-6713. 
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Ridge  announces  sites  for  first-ever 
governor's  technology  school 


There's  a  fungus  among  us 

Joey  Marlain,  a  biological  technician  al  the  Mushroom  Research  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  displays  some  freshly  picked  mushrooms  grown  at  the  facility.  The  center,  part 
of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  provides  a  living  laboratory  where  researchers  can 
help  to  develop  better  cultural  and  postharvesl  practices  thai  will  improve  the  quality  and 
cularly  the  commercial  white  button  variety  and  Portobello 
isylvania  growers  supplied  47  percent  of  all  button  mushrooms 
grown  in  the  United  States  —  that's  about  379  million  pounds  of  mushrooms,  valued  at 
S280  million. 
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Perm  State  and  Drexel  University  will 
jointly  operate  the  first-ever  Pennsylva- 
nia Governor's  School  for  Information 
Technology,  created  as  part  of  the  1999- 
21100  budget  which  was  signed  into  law 
by  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  last  month. 

The  Governor's  School  for  Informa- 
tion Technology  will  provide  students 
with  a  comprehensive  learning  experi- 
ence that  allows  talented  high  school 
juniors  entering  their  senior  year  the 
opportunity  to  interact  with  outstand- 
ing faculty  and  industry  experts  and 
be  involved  with  cutting-edge  technol- 
ogy. The  school  is  a  five-week,  summer 
residential  program  for  those  interested 
in  information  technology  and  is  being 
held  on  the  campuses  of  Penn  State  at 
University  Park  and  Drexel  in  Philadel- 
phia until  July  31.  There  were  128  stu- 
dents —  64  at  each  campus  —  select- 
ed to  attend  the  highly  competitive 
program,  which  has  already  started. 

Selected  students  received  full 
scholarships  for  the  program.  They  are 
studying  information  technology, 
specifically  networking;  multimedia 
development;  computer  training;  pro- 
gramming; or  technical  communica- 
tions. At  Penn  State,  the  program  is 
being  housed  in  the  newly  created 


School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology. 

Drexel  University  was  selected 
based  on  its  pioneering  history  in  the 
field  of  technology  Ranked  first  in  the 
nation  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
magazine  for  its  graduate  program, 
the  College  of  Information  Science  and 
Technology  offers  students  state-of- 
the-art  facilities. 

Penn  State  has  a  long  history  of 
providing  outreach  programs  for 
youth,  including  the  Governor's 
School  for  Agricultural  Sciences.  The 
Governor's  School  for  Information 
Technology  program  is  modeled  after 
the  curriculum  in  the  Governor's 
School  for  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Created  25  years  ago,  the  Gover- 
nor's Schools  of  Excellence  prepare 
artistically  or  academically  talented 
high  school  students  to  serve  as 
tomorrow's  leaders.  The  new  program 
joins  six  established  Governor's 
Schools  in  providing  unique  learning 
experiences  in  the  arts,  agricultural 
sciences,  health  care,  international 
studies,  sciences  and  teaching.  More 
than  $1.9  million  is  included  in  the 
1999-2000  budget  for  the  Governor's 
Schools  of  Excellence. 


University  launches  e-business  center 


As  companies  and  their  i 
increasingly  taking  the  plunge  into 
the  Internet  marketplace,  Penn  State 
scholars  in  the  newly  launched  Elec- 
tronic Business  Research  Center  will 
be  watching  and  conducting  research. 

A  joint  venture  of  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  and 
the  new  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology,  the  center  is  supported 
by  a  $300,000  founding  partnership 
with  the  IBM  Corp.  IBM,  considered  to 
be  the  world's  leading  provider  of  e- 
business  solutions,  offers  important 
services  to  help  customers  understand 
the  impact  of  Web  commerce  on  their 
fundamental  business  strategies.  The 
center  will  form  linkages  with  other 
major  firms  in  the  near  future. 

Arvind  Rangaswamy,  holder  of  the 


Jonas  Anchel  professorship  of  bu 
ness  administration,  will  be  research 
director  of  the  center.  He  is  recognized 
internationally  as  an  expert  in  the 
interface  of  marketing  and  information 
technology. 

One  of  the  initial  projects  the  center 
is  expected  to  undertake  is  an  ongoing 
Web-based  survey  of  how  businesses 
operate  in  the  emerging  realm  of  elec- 
tronic commerce  —  watching  what 
works  and  what  doesn't. 

The  center  also  is  expected  to  devel- 
op a  "working  series"  of  publications 
based  on  its  research;  be  a  host  for 
workshops  and  seminars;  and  main- 
tain a  Web  site  that  will  provide  an 
online  meeting  place  for  those  it 


elle 


i  the 


day-to-day  management  of  the  center. 
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Commencement  at 
University  Park  to 
take  place  Aug.  7 


The  Unn 


iity  will  hold  1999  sun 


sfor 

22  associate  degree  students,  1,258 
undergraduates  and  631  graduate 
degree  students  at  the  University  Park 
campus  on  Saturday,  Aug.  7.  Univer- 
sity Park  will  begin  its  undergraduate 
ceremonies  at  10:30  a.m.  in  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center,  and  its  graduate  school 
ceremonies  at  2  p.m.  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium. 

Throughout  the  Penn  State  system, 
an  estimated  233  students  will  gradu- 
ate with  associate  degrees,  1,372  with 
baccalaureate  degrees,  and  788  with 
graduate  degrees,  for  a  University- 
wide  total  of  2,393  graduates. 

During  the  undergraduate  ceremo- 
ny at  University  Park,  the  commence- 
ment speaker  will  be  Albert  Bandura,  a 
professor  of  psychology  at  Stanford 
University  who  developed  social  cog- 
nitive theory  Bandura  also  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  humane  let- 
ters from  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  (see  story  on  page  3). 

During  the  Graduate  School  cere- 
mony at  University  Park,  the  com- 
mencement speaker  will  be  Leon  Led- 
erman,  an  internationally  renowned 
high-energy  physicist  and  winner  of 
the  1988  Nobel  Prize  in  physics.  Leder- 
man  also  will  receive  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  science  from  the  Eberly  Col- 
lei^e  of  Science. 


President  Spanier's 
annual  address  set 
for  late  August 

University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  will  deliver  the  annual 
State  of  the  University  speech  at  4 
p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  27,  in  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  event  will  be 
carried  live  via  satellite  to  Penn 
State  locations  across  the  state. 

The  talk,  which  generally  pro- 
vides an  overview  of  past  accom- 
plishments and  a  look  at  future 
goals,  is  open  to  the  public.  The 
University  community  is  encour- 
aged to  attend. 

This  is  Spanier's  fifth  State  of 
the  University  Address  since  being 
named  president  in  1995. 
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Foundation 
again  supports 
World  Campus 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  has 
awarded  a  $1  million  grant  to  Penn  State 
in  support  of  its  World  Campus  —  a  "vir- 
tual campus"  that  provides  a  distance 
learning  environment  in  which  shiuVnK 
obtain  a  Penn  State  education  through 
information  technology,  regardless  of 
their  time  zone  or  continent. 

In  1997  the  foundation  first  awarded  a 
$1 .3  million  grant  to  Penn  State  In  help 
launch  the  World  Campus.  The  new  grant 
will  help  Penn  State  continue  its  leader- 
ship in  asynchronous  learning  networks 
(ALN).  ALNs  provide  access  t,,  liners 
who  can't  attend   traditional  classes 

commitments.  Through  the  use  ol  the 
Internet  and  other  technologies,  ALNs 
present  course  content,  provide  students 
with  access  to  learning  resources,  and  cre- 
ate a  highly  interactive  learning  commu- 
nity. 

According  to  Frank  Mayadas,  founda- 
tion program  manager,  the  foundation 
has  provided  130  grants  totaling  $30  mil- 
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Down  under 

Joe  Wirtz  from  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  repair: 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  University  m; 


steam  pipe  behind  Steidle  Building 
lains  16  miles  of  steam  distribution 
3  produced  to  heat  a  variety  of  build- 

Pholo:  Greg  Grieco 


last  live  years  for  ALN  projects,  including 
two  at  Penn  State.  The  foundation  is  urg- 
ing higher  education  to  make  the  leap  to 
distance  learning  on  a  large  scale. 

The  World  Campus  is  now  complet- 


and  degrtv  progi  mi  Mon  than  (1(1  stu- 
dents from  across  the  United  States  and 
eight  countries  on  four  continents  have 
been  admitted  into  World  Campus  pro- 
grams. In  five  years  University  officials 
expect  to  have  10,000  people  enrolled  in 
30  degree  and  certificate  programs. 


Helping  postdoctoral  fellows  find 
their  place  is  new  committee's  goal 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  lnfor 


Postdoctoral  fellows  might  be  hav- 
ing an  identity  crisis. 
Post  docs,  as  they  are  usually 
known,  are  considered  gifted  individ- 
uals and  future  leaders,  but  they  are 
not  faculty,  nor  are  they  staff.  They 
aren't  students  either. 


For  instance,  Penn  State's  standard 
forms  don't  have  a  check-off  box  for 
postdocs,  said  Christine  de  Denus,  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  in  chemistry. 

"If  I  go  to  get  a  parking  permit,  I 
check  off  the  faculty/staff  box.  At  the 
library,  I  also  check  faculty/staff.  But 
at  athletic  facilities,  I  check  student," 
she  said. 

Defining  who  they  are  and  how 


many  postdocs  are  at  Penn  State  are 
two  of  the  tasks  being  undertaken  by 
the  Committee  on  Postdoctoral  Fel- 
lows which  also  has  been  charged 
with  reviewing  policies,  campus  envi- 
ronment and  services  for  postdoctoral 
fellows. 

Established  this  spring  by  newly 
appointed  Provost  Rodney  A.  Erick- 

See  "Post  docs"  on  page  3 
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Family  gift  to  go  toward  bell  tower  and  chapel 


The  Larry  V.  Smith  family  has  made  a  $3  million  gift  to  build  a  multi-faith 
chapel  and  bell  tower  at  Penn  State  Erie.  The  late  Floyd  "Smitty"  Smith  and  his 
wife,  Juanita,  are  funding  the  bell  tower.  Larry  V.  Smith,  an  alumnus  of  Penn 
State  Erie,  his  wife,  Kathryn,  and  their  children  are  funding  the  chapel. 

Larry  Smith,  owner  of  Automation  Devices  Inc.  in  Fairview,  said  family 
members  have  had  an  ongoing  interest  in  Penn  State  Erie.  He  noted  that  his 
father,  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college,  admired  the  progress  he 
had  seen  and  wanted  Penn  State  Erie  to  have  a  bell  tower. 

"It's  a  feature  he  believed  all  colleges  should  have,"  said  Smith. 

"Students  arc  making  lots  of  critical  decisions  in  college,"  Kathryn  Smith 
said,  "and  many  of  them  will  benefit  by  having  a  place  to  receive  support  and 
guidance."  She  and  her  husband  made  the  gift  with  their  children.  Colleen  L. 
May  and  Kevin  E.  Smith,  both  of  whom  work  with  the  family  business. 

College  officials  said  that  many  students  at  Penn  State  Erie  are  active  in  a 
number  of  faith  communities  established  on  campus.  Approximately  30  faith  tra- 
ditions are  now  represented  in  the  college's  faculty,  staff  and  student  body. 
Early  plans  envision  the  chapel  with  not  only  a  flexible  worship  space  but  also 
rooms  for  receptions,  small  gatherings  and  meetings.  The  bell  tower  will  feature 
a  clock  and  a  full  carillon  of  bells  that  will  toll  the  hours  and  play  both  sacred  and 
secular  music.  Penn  State's  Board  of  Trustees  recently  approved  Noelker  and 
Hull  Associates  Inc.  as  the  architectural  firm  that  will  oversee  the  project. 
Design  work  will  begin  immediately.  The  project  should  be  sited  and  ground  will 
be  broken  for  it  within  the  year. 

This  is  the  second  major  gift  the  Smith  family  has  made  to  Penn  State  Erie. 
In  1984,  they  gave  the  college  the  historic  federal-style  home  and  55  acres  on 
Station  Road  just  east  of  the  college's  main  entrance.  The  building,  thought  to 


preserved  along  with  two 


Alumnus  donates  $350,000  to  support  philosophy  department 


Dr.  John  Dotterer,  a  1 934  graduate  of 
Penn  State,  has  given  the  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  a  gift  of  about 
$350,000  to  increase  the  endowment  of 
the  Ray  H.  Dotterer  Memorial  Fund 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Dot- 
terer is  a  son  of  the  late  Ray  H.  Dotter- 
er, who  was  a  distinguished  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Penn  State  from  1918 


until  1947. 

Dotterer  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  in 
1932,  his  master  of  science  degree  at 
Penn  State  in  1934  and  his  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1938. 

Before  World  War  II,  he  operated  a 
medical  practice  at  the  corner  of 


Atherton  Street  and  Nittany  Avenue  in 
State  College,  specializing  in  obstetrics 
and  internal  medicine.  Then  he  left 
for  Europe  during  World  War  II  to 
set  up  the  first  military  field  hospital 
in  Normandy.  After  the  war,  he  mar- 
ried and  set  up  a  practice  in  Sanford, 
N.C.,  where  he  practiced  for  more 
than  40  years. 


In  1969,  Dotterer  and  his  sister, 
Anna  Mary  Edwards,  established  the 
Ray  H.  Dotterer  fund  with  a  gift  of 
nearly  $8,700.  That  sum  established 
the  Dotterer  lectureship  and  a  schol- 
arship that  recognizes  academically 
superior  fifth-  or  sixth-semester 
undergraduate  students  majoring  in 
philosophy. 


Obituary 


Original  faculty  member 
at  Delaware  County  dies 

Jane  E.  Cooper,  associate  professor  of 
biology  who  was  among  the  first  seven 
faculty  members  hired  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  when  it  opened  in 
1967,  died  July  9  following  a  lengthy 
illness.  She  was  62. 

Frequently  cited  for  her  teaching 
and  service  contributions,  she  held  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science's  C.  I.  Noll 
Award  for  outstanding  teaching  and 
advising,  as  well  as  the  campus  out- 
standing teaching  award.  She  also  had 
won  the  John  Vairo  Award  for  excep- 
tional service  to  the  campus,  a  Faculty 
Senate  commendation  for  outstanding 
service,  and  multiple  student  associa- 
tion awards  for  service  and  advising. 

In  April,  Cooper  received  the  Mad- 
lyn  Hanes  Prize,  established  and  fund- 
ed by  the  campus  faculty  as  a  tribute 
to  Hanes,  a  former  campus  adminis- 
trator and  now  executive  officer  at 
Penn  State  Great  Valley.  The  prize  rec- 


ognizes the  faculty  member  who  has 
made  outstanding  contributions  on 
behalf  of  the  campus  through  excep- 
tional achievement  in  teaching, 
research,  scholarship,  creative  activity 

Cooper  served  as  adviser  to  more 
than  1,000  students  overall,  and  to  all 
students  enrolled  in  premedical,  allied 
health  and  biology  related  majors  since 
1967.  She  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing formal  articulation  programs 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  University's 
College  of  Allied  Health  Sciences  and 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Nursing.  In  addition,  she  served  as 
Penn  State  Delaware  County's  liaison 
to  those  institutions.  She  served  in 
numerous  leadership  roles  and  was 
elected  chair  of  the  campus  Faculty 
Senate  five  times.  She  established  the 
campus'  Tim  Mark  Foundation,  to  help 
launch  the  careers  of  local  emerging 
artists,  and  she  organized  and  ran  the 
annual  Tim  Mark  Art  Exhibition  at  the 
campus. 


Garrett  G.  Faga 
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Mediterranean  studies  and  histo- 
ry, has  written  Bathing  in  Public  in 
the  Roman  World,  published  by  the 
University  of  Michigan.  This  book 
is  the  first  to  study  the  Roman 
public  bathing  experience  primar- 
ily as  a  historical,  social  and  cul- 
tural phenomenon  rather  than  a 
technological  or  architectural  one. 
Fagan  concentrates  on  the 
bathers,  not  the  bath,  and  chal- 
lenges widely  held  beliefs  about 
baths,  ranging  from  such  broad 
notions  of  baths  as  places  of  pub- 
lic hygiene  or  places  where  the 
social  identity  of  the  bathers 
broke  down,  to  more  mundane 
matters  such  as  the  frequent  use 
of  public  baths  by  emperors  or  the 


Today,  cultural  practices  and  insti- 
tutions shape  nearly  every  aspect 
of  our  lives.  Henry  Giroux,  Water- 
bury  Chair  professor  of  education, 
takes  up  this  issue  by  looking  at  the 
world's  most  influential  corpora- 
tions in  his  book,  The  Mouse  That 
Roared:  Disney  and  the  End  of  Inno- 
cence. He  explores  the  diverse  ways 
in  which  the  Disney  Corp.  has 
become  a  political  force. 

A  book  titled  Science  and  Practice  of 
Strength  Training  by  Vladimir  M. 
Zatsiorsky,  professor  of  kinesiology 
and  director  of  the  Biomechanics 
Laboratory,  has  been  translated  into 
Portuguese  and  published  in  Brazil 
publishing  house  Phorta  Editora. 
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Psychology  pioneer  and  Nobel  Prize  winner  to 
receive  honorary  degrees  at  summer  ceremonies 

Albert  Bandura,  a  founding  father  of  ^HBM^^^^B       ^^a-<^^ 


Albert  Bandura,  a  founding  father  of  clinical  psy 
chology  research,  and  Leon  M.  Lederman,  an  inter- 
nationally renowned  high-energy  physicist  and  win- 
ner of  the  1988  Nobel  Prize  in  physics,  will  receive 
honorary  degrees  from  Penn  State  on  Aug.  7  at  Uni- 
versity Park. 

Bandura,  the  David  Starr  Jordan  professor  of 
social  sciences  at  Stanford  University,  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  and  will  speak 
at  the  undergraduate  commencement  ceremony  at 
10:30  a.m.,  Saturday,  Aug.  7,  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center.  Lederman  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  degree  and  will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
Graduate  School  commencement  ceremony  at  2 
p.m.,  Saturday,  Aug.  7,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Bandura's  work  has  revolutionized  the  way  in 
which  clinical  psychology  research  is  conducted. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  comprehensive  theory  of 
social  learning,  which  recognizes  the  mediating  effect 
of  cognition  on  human  behavior  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  modeling  and  motivation  in  human 
learning.  His  work  has  advanced  understanding  of 
moral  development,  observational  learning,  self-reg- 
ulation and  self-referent  thought. 

His  1986  book.  Social  Foundations  of  Thought  and 
Action:  A  Social  Cognitive  Theory,  provides  the  concep- 


Albert  Bandura  Leon  M.  Lederman 

tual  framework  and  analyzes  the  large  body  of 
knowledge  bearing  on  this  theory.  His  most  recent 
book,  Self-Efficacy:  The  Exercise  of  Control,  posits  that 
people  will  act  or  persevere  in  the  face  of  difficulties  if 
they  believe  their  actions  can  produce  desired  effects. 
Bandura's  numerous  professional  honors  include 
his  election  as  president  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association  and  the  Western  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation. Some  of  the  awards  he  has  received  include 
the  Distinguished  Scientific  Contributions  Award  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and  the 


William  James  Award  of  the  American  Psychological 
Society.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  to  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Lederman,  whose  groundbreaking  work  has  been 
recognized  with  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  the 
National  Medal  of  Science,  the  Wolf  Prize  in  Physics, 
and  the  Enrico  Fermi  Prize,  belongs  to  the  small 
group  of  theoretical  and  experimental  physicists 
who  revolutionized  understanding  of  the  subatomic 
world.  He  led  experiments  that  included  the  discov- 
ery of  the  neutral  K-meson  particle,  the  non-conser- 
vation of  parity  during  muon  decay,  the  bottom 
quark,  and  two  kinds  of  neutrinos. 

Other  honors  include  his  election  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  a  term  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 

Lederman  is  presently  the  Priztker  Professor  of 
Science  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago, 
and  holds  the  Nobel  Chair  in  School  Science  al  the  Illi- 
nois Mathematics  and  Science  Academy,  the  three- 
year  residence  high  school  that  he  founded  in  1986. 
He  is  director  emeritus  of  Fermi  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  where  he  served  as  director  for  10  years. 


Post  docs  — 

continued  from  page  1 

son  when  he  was  vice  president 
for  research,  the  committee  is 
currently  preparing  to  solicit 
feedback  from  postdocs  and 
their  mentors. 

"For  the  past  several  months, 
we've  been  focusing  on  identify- 
ing postdocs  and  where  they  are 
located.  In  addition,  we've  been 
identifying  issues  important  to 
postdoctoral  life  at  Penn  State," 
said  Joan  Lakoski,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacology  and 
anesthesiology  and  former 
administrative  intern  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research.  Lakoski  chairs  the 
committee  along  with  William 
Taylor,  emeritus  director  of  Inter- 
college  Research  Programs. 

Lakoski  explained  that  a 
postdoctoral  position  at  Penn 
State  is  usually  a  one-  to  five-year 
appointment  to  conduct  full-time 
research  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
senior  investigator.  Most  are  in 
the  sciences  and  engineering. 
Some  postdocs  have  support 
from  outside  agencies.  Others  are 
supported  by  their  mentor 
and/or  federally  funded  training 
awards. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities 
(AAU)  on  the  status  of  postdoc- 
toral fellows  in  the  United  States 
noted  that  their  numbers  have 
doubled  in  the  last  20  years  in  the 
science,  engineering  and  health- 
related  fields,  but  postdocs 
expressed  growing  dissatisfac- 


tion with  the  training  environ 
ment  and  employmen 

prospects.  The  report  said  tha 
most  institutions  have  few  poli 
cies  regarding  postdoctora 
appointments;  that  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  varied  widely; 
and  career  placement  assistance 
was  seldom  available. 

"The  picture  is  actually  more 
positive  at  Penn  State  and  the 
University  is  a  place  to  which 
postdocs  like  to  come,"  Lakoski 
said.  However,  the  committee  is 
investigating  the  issues  identi- 
fied in  the  AAU  report  and  is 
looking  forward  to  putting 
together  recommendations  to 
improve  opportunities  for  these 
gifted  individuals  who  are  seen 
as  future  leaders. 

"We  would,  for  example,  like 
to  ascertain  whether  Penn  State 
postdocs  successfully  move  on  to 
satisfying  permanent  positions 
and  are  avoiding  the  holding  pat- 
terns that  the  AAU  report  found 
to  be  a  concern  on  the  national 
level,"  Lakoski  said. 

But  deDenus,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  postdoc  committee,  is 
not  stalled  and  is  moving  on 
schedule.  She  is  joining  the 
Hobart  and  William  Smith  col- 
leges' faculty  in  August  after  just 
under  two  years  conducting 
research  in  the  laboratory  of  her 
mentor  Harry  Allcock,  Evan 
Pugh  professor  of  chemistry. 
DeDenus  came  with  a  $35,000-a- 
year  fellowship  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada.  A 
Canadian  national,  she  had 
earned  her  doctorate  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Manitoba  and  her 
undergraduate  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Winnipeg. 

She  decided  to  take  a  post- 
doctoral appointment,  she  said, 
because  she  wanted  to  broaden 
her  base  of  knowledge  in  order  to 
be  more  attractive  to  academic 
employers  who  can  be  more 
selective  because  of  the  tight  job 
market. 

"The  committee  wants  to 
spotlight  this  terrific  group  of 
individuals  and  their  value  to  the 
community,"  Lakoski  said. 
"Interested  members  of  the  Penn 
State  community  who  would  like 
to  forward  input  or  suggestions 
can  contact  any  committee  mem- 
ber or  the  chairpersons." 

The  committee  members  are: 
Karen  Bierman,  director.  Chil- 
dren, Youth  and  Family  Consor- 
tium; Blannie  Bowen,  head  of  the 
agriculture  and  extension  educa- 
tion department;  George 
Dulikravich,  associate  professor 
of  aerospace  engineering;  Joanna 
Floros,  professor  of  physiology; 
Thomas  Jackson,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering;  Give  Ran- 
dall, director,  Center  for  Dielec- 
tric Studies;  Catherine  Ross,  head 
of  the  veterinary  science  depart- 
ment; Tom  Whittam,  professor  of 
biology;  BUlie  Willits,  assistant 
vice  president  for  human 
resources;  and  Steven  Zarit,  pro- 
fessor of  human  development. 
The  committee  expects  to  submit 
its  report  by  the  fall. 

To  reach  Lakoski,  send  e- 
mail  to  jmll9@psu.edu.  To  reach 
Taylor,  send  e-mail  to 
wdtl@psu.edu. 


Five  named  to  CIC 
leadership  posts 

The  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation's  Acade- 
mic Leadership  Program  has  gained  five  additional  Fel- 
lows from  the  Penn  State  ranks.  The  CIC  is  the  academ- 
ic consortium  of  the  Big  Ten  universities  plus  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Through  its  leadership  program, 
participants  who  have  demonstrated  exceptional  abili- 
ty and  administrative  promise  are  aided  in  further 
developing  their  leadership  and  managerial  skills. 
Those  selected  from  Penn  State  for  the  1999-2000  pro- 
gram have  been  chosen  because  of  their  past  contribu- 
tions and  potential  to  undertake  key  leadership  respon- 
sibilities at  the  University.  Participants  for  '99-00  are: 

■  Dan  H.  Carter,  professor  and  head  of  the  School  of 
Theatre  Arts  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture; 

■  Renata  S.  Engel,  associate  professor  of  engineer- 
ing graphics  and  engineering  science  and  mechanics, 
College  of  Engineering; 

■  Lynn  I.  Goodstein,  associate  dean  for  operations 
and  planning  in  The  Graduate  School  and  professor  of 
crime,  law  and  justice  and  women's  studies  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts; 

r  of  education,  College 

■  Alan  W.  Scaroni,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  CeoEnvironmental  Engi- 
neering in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences. 

The  Academic  Leadership  Program  involves  the  Fel- 
lows in  a  series  of  three,  two-day  seminars  plus  readings 
and  participation  in  related  activities  on  their  home 
campuses  between  seminars.  The  program  is  specifical- 
ly geared  toward  answering  the  challenges  of  academic 
administration  at  major  research  universities.  Fellows 
are  appointed  to  terms  of  one  year  and  funding  is  pro- 
vided by  the  participating  institutions. 

For  more  information  on  the  CIC,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://umnv.cic.uittc.edu/. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Parking  at  University  Park 

The  HUB  Parking  Deck  is  currently  undergoing  a 
routine  maintenance  program.  This  project  is  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  Aug.  1 .  The  deck  is  open  for 
normal  use  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  but  there  may  be 
times  when  spaces  will  be  taken  off  line.  Brown  F 
permits  are  honored  in  any  non-reserved  space 
(meters  included)  through  Aug.  1. 

The  HUB  Deck  will  close  at  5:30  p.m.  to  incoming 
traffic  and  all  daytime  users  should  exit  the  build- 
ing by  6  p.m.  to  enable  the  contractor  to  perform  the 
maintenance  routines  efficiently.  The  Parking  Office 
reserves  the  right  to  tow  any  vehicle  from  the  deck  at 
the  vehicle  owner's  expense  while  the  deck  is  closed, 
This  applies  to  all  vehicles,  including  University- 
owned  vehicles. 

In  addition.  Pollock  Road  has  been  closed  to 
through  traffic,  and  will  follow  the  restrictions  that 
are  in  place  for  this  roadway  during  both  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters.  The  enforcement  of  restricted  vehi- 
cle access  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  traffic  conges- 
tion at  the  Pollock  and  Shortlidge  roads  intersection 
winch  has  been  caused  by  surrounding  roadway 
construction  and  work  to  the  HUB  Parking  Deck. 

Race  in  York  is  set 

Registration  forms  are  available  for  the  11  th  annual 
Chris  Poster  Memorial  5K  set  for  Saturday,  Aug.  21, 
at  Penn  State  York.  The  3.1 -mile  cross-country  run  ib 
held  in  memory  of  Chris  Poster,  a  York  Suburban 
High  School  runner  who  was  killed  during  a  train- 
ing run,  and  benefits  York  County  runners  by 
awarding  scholarships  to  high  school  seniors.  A  total 
of  $21,000  in  scholarship  aid  has  been  awarded  as  a 
result  of  this  race. 

A  one-mile  fun  run/walk  also  will  be  held. 

For  more  information  on  the  race  or  registration 
fees,  or  for  a  registration  form,  call  Penn  State  York  at 
(717)  771-4126  or  Michael  Poster,  race  director,  at 
(717)852-9222. 

Classes  to  begin  day  earlier 

Changes  in  the  University  calendar  last  fall  mean 
that  fall  semester  classes  at  all  Penn  State  locations 
will  begin  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  24  —  a  day  earlier  than 
usual. 

Last  year,  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  approved 
the  recommendation  from  the  University  Faculty 
Senate  to  schedule  a  two-day  fall  break  from  classes 
in  October,  which  this  year  will  be  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  Oct.  11  and  12.  University  offices  will  be 
open  as  usual  during  the  break.  The  change  was  pro- 
posed to  break  the  three-month  stretch  between  the 
beginning  of  classes  in  August  and  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday  in  late  November. 

Other  calendar  changes  for  the  fall  are: 

■  Wednesday,  Oct.  13:  Classes  will  meet  follow- 
ing a  Monday  schedule. 

■  Wednesday,  Nov.  24:  Classes  at  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus  will  end  at  2:15  p.m.  for  the  Thanks- 
giving holiday.  Classes  at  other  campuses  may  end 
at  another  time. 

For  a  complete  look  at  the  University's  academ- 
ic calendar,  go  to  http-.jjiviviv  p>u.cii\tlre$i$trar  on  the 
Web  and  choose  "Calendars." 

Intercom  reminder 

Beginning  with  the  Aug.  12  issue,  Intercom  will  return 
to  its  weekly  schedule  of  publication.  For  the  complete 
publishing  schedule,  check  the  Web  at 
http:llwww.psu.edu/itrltNTERCOMIdeadlmes.htmt 
tfoncltor946891. 

All  copy  for  the  Aug.  12  issue  is  due  to  Intercom 
by  noon  Aug.  4.  Copy  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to 
lmr8@psu.edu  or  AMountz@psu.edu.  Faxes  to  (814) 
863-3428  also  will  be  accepted. 


Safety  first 

Student  Darren  Robertson,  center,  reviews  some  of  !he  basic  mechanics  of  bicycles  w 

h  lellow  student 

3  Flecker  left,  and 

Jeffrey  Ajello,  members  of  the  bike  Emergency  Medical  Services  program  Robertson  i 

a  training  office 

rtor 

he  program. 

which  is  used  during  special  events  including  football  games  on  the  University  Park  car 

ipus.  Because  t 

cover  during  Ihese  events,  the  University  sends  some  EMS  workers  out  to  patrol  on  bik 

es.  They  carry  e 

al  equipment  and 

act  as  a  first-response  unit  in  an  emergency  until  an  ambulance  arrives. 

nolo:  Greg  Grieco 

Nittany  Lions  on  TV 

The  95th  renewal  of  the  Penn  State-Pittsburgh  clash 
on  the  gridiron  will  be  televised  by  ESPN  to  a 
national  audience.  The  Sept.  11  game  will  kick  off  at 
12:10  p.m.  EDT  in  Beaver  Stadium. 

The  telecast  is  the  sixth  announced  TV  appear- 
ance of  the  season  for  the  Nittany  Lions,  who  have 
appeared  on  television  55  times  in  their  last  56 
games,  including  all  12  contests  in  1998. 

Penn  State  has  met  the  Panthers  more  than  any 
other  opponent  and  the  Lions  hold  a  49-41-4  series 
advantage,  winning  the  last  six  meetings. 

Also  to  be  televised  are  Penn  State's  games 
against: 

■  Arizona,  Aug.  28, 1  p.m.,  ABC  (national); 

■  Akron,  Sept.  4, 12:10  p.m.,  ESPN  Regional; 

■  Miami,  Sept.  18, 3:30  p.m.,  CBS  (national); 

■  Ohio  State,  Oct.  16,  noon,  ABC  (national); 

■  Michigan,  Nov.  13,  noon,  ABC  (national). 
Other  Penn  State  contests  may  still  be  selected 

for  broadcast  by  the  networks. 

Coach  needed 

The  Penn  State  Lady  leers  club  ice  hockey  team  needs 
a  head  coach.  The  coach  should  be  a  faculty  or  staff 
member  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  expe- 
rience and  two  years  of  experience  coaching  ice  hock- 
ey, and  must  be  willing  to  travel  to  all  away  games. 

For  more  information,  including  stipend  informa- 
tion, call  Nicole  Agoshno,  team  president,  at  (814)  235- 
1088  or  (814)  863-7771;  e-mail  nmal09@psu.edu;  or  call 
Pam  Glannert,  general  manger,  at  (814)  865-4057. 


Ag  Progress  Days  approaching 

Visitors  can  compete  in  a  "largest  weed"  contest, 
walk  through  a  corn  maze,  participate  in  a  high- 
tech  agricultural  quiz  show  or  view  100  years  of 
Pennsylvania  dairy  history  at  Ag  Progress  Days, 
Aug.  17-19.  Sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences,  Ag  Progress  Days  is  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity's Russell  E.  Larson  Agricultural  Research  Center 
at  Rock  Springs,  near  State  College. 

The  event,  which  features  more  than  500  acres 
of  educational  and  commercial  exhibits,  is  open  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  with  extend- 
ed hours  on  Wednesday  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Admission  and  parking  are  free.  There's  something 
for  everyone  at  the  annual  event,  ranging  from  his- 
torical and  educational  exhibits  to  a  quiz  show,  a 
horseshoeing  demonstration,  bus  tours,  food 
booths,  informational  tours  to  a  youth  area  featuring 
a  scavenger  hunt. 

The  Russell  E.  Larson  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter is  nine  miles  southwest  of  State  College  on  Route 
45.  There  will  be  free  CATA  bus  service  all  three  days 
of  the  exhibition.  The  shuttle  departs  from  College 
Avenue  and  Allen  Street  (near  the  Corner  Room 
restaurant)  in  downtown  State  College  on  the  half- 
hour  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Aug.  17-19.  On 
Aug.  18,  when  Ag  Progress  Days  remains  open  until 
8  p.m.,  there  will  be  additional  hourly  departures 
from  4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  Departure  times  for  the  return 
trip  are  hourly  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Aug.  17-19, 
with  hourly  shuttles  from  5  to  7  p.m.  Aug.  18.  Shut- 
tle riders  will  be  dropped  off  at  Schlow  Library  in 
downtown  State  College. 

For  more  information,  call  (800)  PSU-1010 
through  Aug.  19  or  visit  the  Web  at 
http:llapd.cas.psu.edul. 


PROMOTIONS 


-+•  Effective  July  1,1999 


Academic  Rank 


Following  are  University-wide  faculty  promotions,  effective  July  1. 

To  Professor 

David  G.  Abler,  agricultural  economics 

Arthur  K.  Anderson  Jr.,  architecture 

William  R.  Balch,  psychology,  Penn 

State  Altoona 

Indrani  Basak,  mathematics,  Penn 

State  Altoona 

Kathleen  M.   Brown,  postharvest 

physiology 

William  E.  Buckley,  health  education 

and  exercise  and  sport  science 

Marc  Carpino,  mechanical  engineer- 


ing 

Priscilla  R  Clement,  history  and 
women's  studies,  Penn  State  Delaware 
County 

Wayne  R.  Curtis,  chemical  engineering 
Richard  J.  Cyr,  biology 
Alan  V.  Derickson,  labor  studies, 
industrial  relations  and  history 
William  E.  Easterling  III,  geography 
Kathleen  D.  Eggli,  radiology,  College 
of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center      - 
Kristen  A.  Fichthorn,  chemical  engi- 
neering 

Charles  R.  Fisher  Jr.,  biology 
Donald  M.  Fisher,  geosciences 
Kenneth  J.  Fisher,  engineering,  Penn 
State  Erie 

Thomas  W.  Gardner,  ophthalmology 
and  cellular  and  molecular  physiolo 
gy,  College  of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Charles  R.  Garoian,  art  education 
Frederick  E.  Gildow  Jr.,  plant  pathol- 
ogy 

M.  Kathleen  Heid,  education 
Paul  H.  Heinemann,  agricultural 
engineering 

Martin  J.  Kilduff,  organizational 
behavior 

John  D.  Kissick,  art 
John  E.  Lennox,  microbiology,  Penn 
State  Altoona 

George  A.  Lesieutre,  aerospace  engi- 
neering 

Gregory  L.  Morris,  English,  Penn 
State  Erie 

J.  Harold  Mulherin,  finance 
Chris  J.  Muscarella,  finance 
Michael  J.  Natan,  chemistry 
John  S.  Nichols,  communications 
William  L.  Petersen,  religious  stud- 
ies, classics  and  ancient  Mediter- 
ranean studies 

Charles  S.  Prebish,  religious  studies 
C.  Peter  Romaine,  plant  pathology 


Donald  P.  Schneider,  astronomy  and 

astrophysics 

Michael  B.  Smith,  radiology,  College 
of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Paul  M.  Smith,  forest  products  mar- 
Scott  A.  Snell,  business  administra- 

Christopher  P.  Staley,  art 

Donald  B.  Thompson,  food  science 

Marlene  B.  Vallin,  speech  communi- 

Regina  Vasilatos-Younken,  poultry 

Kathryn  Willis  Wolfe,  French,  Penn 

State  Erie 

Michael  W.  Wolfe,  history,  Penn  State 

Altoona 

Jerry  L.  Workman,  biochemistry  and 

molecular  biology 

Susan  H.  Xu,  management  science 

To  Librarian 


To  Associate  Professor 

Prasanta  Basak,  mathematics,  Penn 

State  Altoona 

John  Baffoe-Bonnie,  economics,  Penn 

State  Delaware  County 

D.  Scott  Bennett,  political  science 

Dawn  G.  Blasko,  psychology,  Penn 

State  Erie 

Pamela  S.  Botts,  biology,  Penn  State 

Octavia  I.  Camps,  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering 

Frederick  S.  Cannon,  environmental 
engineering 
Charles  Cao,  finance 
Louis  G.  Castonguay,  psychology 
Eric  D.  Cohen,  sociology,  Penn  State 
Fayette 

Robert  N.  Cooney,  surgery,  College 
of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center 
Eric  W.  Corty,  psychology,  Penn  State 

Ashutosh  V.  Deshmukh,  accounting, 
Penn  State  Erie 
Richard  M.  Doyle,  English 
Kristin  A.  Eckert,  pathology,  College 
of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Steven  M.  Ettinger,  medicine,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey Medical  Center 


Simon  G.  Gilroy,  biology 
Lonnie  M.  Golden,  economics,  Penn 
State  Delaware  County 
Janet    S.    Greenlee,    professional 
accountancy,  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Jeffrey  A.  Hayes,  education  (counsel- 
ing psychology) 

Peter  B.  Idowu,  engineering,  Penn 
State  Harrisburg 
Alan  J.  Jircitano,  chemistry,  Penn  State 

Sebastian  Joyce,  microbiology  and 
immunology.  College  of  Medicine, 
The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter 

Ali  Kara,  business  administration 
Penn  State  York  Campus 
Deborah  L.  Kerstetter,  leisure  studies 
Richard  S.  Legro,  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, College  of  Medicine,  The  Mil- 
ton S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Steven  W.  Levison,  neuroscience  and 
anatomy,  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Darla  V.  Lindberg.  architecture 
Themistoklis  Matsoukas,  chemical 
engineering 

Theresa  S.  Mayer,  electrical  engineering 
Ido  Millet,  management  information 
systems  management,  Penn  State  Erie 
Craig  M.  Meyers,  microbiology.  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey Medical  Center 
Karl  T.  Mueller,  chemistry 
Iyunolu  F.  Osagie,  English 
Jeffrey  G.  Parker,  psychology 
George  P.  Partridge  Jr.,  environmental 
engineering,  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Lisa  L.  Posey,  business  administration 
J.  Spence  Reid,  traumatology.  College 
of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Cheri  L.  Ross,  English  education  and 
humanities,  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
John  E.  Russon,  philosophy 
Joseph  L.  Schafer,  statistics 
Stephen  P.  Schappe,  management, 
Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Sandra  R.  Smith,  kinesiology,  Penn 
State  Fayette 

John  J.  Sosik,  management  and  orga- 
nization, Penn  State  Great  Valley 
Grace  C.  Stanford,  education,  Penn 
State  Delaware  County 
Shao-Cong  Sun,  microbiology.  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey Medical  Center 
Kenneth  R.  Tamminga,  landscape 
architecture 

Anita  M.  Vickers,  English,  Penn  State 
Schuylkill 

Chao-Yang  Wang,  mechanical  engi- 
neering 

Stephen  M.  Wheeler,  classics 
M.  Susie  Whittington,  agricultural 
and  extension  education 
Seth  Wolpert,  engineering,  Penn  State 
Harrisburg 

Teresa  L.  Wood,  neuroscience.  College 
of  Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center 
Xumu  Zhang,  chemistry 

To  Associate  Librarian 

Gregory  A.  Crawford,  library  science, 
Penn  State  Harrisburg 


Esther  Y.  Dell,  references.  College  of 
Medicine,  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center 
Nancy  I.  Henry,  health  sciences 

To  Senior  Research  Associate 

Gary     L.     Gittings,     Intercollege 

Research  Programs 

Larry  H.  Strait  Jr.,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

To  Senior  Research  Engineer 

Michael     W.     Roeckel,     Applied 
Research  Laboratory 

To  Research  Engineer 

Robert  E.  Keay,  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

Michael  J.  Pierzga,  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

Nagesh  Sonti,  Applied  Research  Lab- 
oratory 

Paul  D.  Swanson,  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

To  Associate 
Research  Engineer 

Paul     G.     Bednarchik,     Applied 

Research  Laboratory 

Eric  M.  Bienert,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

Cale  F.  Brownstead,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

Duane  D.  Hughes,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

Peter  A.  Kaufman,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

John  J.  Merenich,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

Eric  C  Myer,  Applied  Research  Labo- 

Jonathan  A.  Peters,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

John  H.  Pickering,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 

Janice    M.       Schneider,    Applied 

Research  Laboratory 

Robert  A.  Uhlig,  Applied  Research 

Laboratory 


Cooperative  Extension 


Following  are  promotions  of  staff  members 
in  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  effec- 
tive July  1, 

To  Senior  Extension  Agent 

Timothy  J.  Beck,  York  County 
James  C.  Cowden,  Warren  County 
Scott  D.  Guiser,  Bucks  County 
David  L.  Swartz,  Perry  County 

To  Extension  Agent 

Susan  K.  Alexander,  Jefferson  County 
Timothy  E.  Elkner,  Lancaster  County 
Rebecca  A.  Escott,  Lehigh  County 
C.  John  Esslinger,  Lackawanna  County 
Cynthia  J.  Javor,  Allegheny  County 
Donald  E.  Tanner,  McKean  County 
Eric  D.  Vorodi,  Franklin  County 
Donna  S.  Zang,  Butler  County 

To  Associate  Extension  Agent 

Wanda  S.  Braymer,  Crawford  County 
Lydia  A.  Everhart,  Cambria  County 
Francis  X.  Higdon,  Blair  County 
Paul  A.  Shealer,  Carbon  County 
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Associate  dean  promoted 
to  associate  vice  provost 

Jeremy  Cohen,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Com- 
munications, has  been  named  associate  vice  provost 
for  undergraduate 
education  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation, effective  Aug. 
1.  He  will  continue  as 
professor  of  commu- 
nications in  the  col- 
lege. Cohen  replaces 
Gene  Melander,  who 
retired  earlier  this 

Cohen  has  been 
associate  dean  in  the 
College  of  Commu-  Jeremy  Cohen 
nications  since  join- 
ing Penn  State  from  Stanford  University  in  1994.  He  fesg.( 
has  served  as  interim  dean  for  1998-99.  Cohen's  ^ 
focus  on  active  and  engaged  learning  helped  the  col-  acco) 
lege  earn  the  Provost's  Unit  Award  for  Collaborative 
Teaching  and  Learning  in  1999.  He  initiated  the  use 
of  teaching  colloquia  during  the  college's  hiring 
process  to  encourage  a  strong  focus  on  faculty-stu- 
dent learning  partnerships. 

In  the  past,  Cohen  has  worked  extensively  with 
faculty  members  across  the  University,  serving  on  the 
University  Faculty  Senate  committees  that  developed 
major  changes  in  Penn  State's  general  education  cur- 
riculum. He  also  has  been  part  of  the  Faculty  Teach- 
ing Development  and  Evaluation  Committee  and 
was  twice  elected  chair  of  Penn  State's  Administra- 
tive Council  for  Undergraduate  Education  (ACUE). 
He  is  a  national  leader  on  teaching,  learning  and  pub- 
lic scholarship,  having  founded  the  Public  Service 
Scholars  Program  at  Stanford  University  and  theCol- 
lege  of  Communications  SOURCE,  a  service  learn- 
ing program  which  serves  as  an  extension  of  the  aca- 
demic mission  of  the  college. 

As  co-editor  of  the  Journal  of  General  Education, 
Cohen's  focus  is  on  the  full  undergraduate  experience, 
wluch  includes  out-of-class  and  co-curricular  activities 
as  well  as  curriculum  development  and  pedagogy. 

Penn  College  announces 
new  associate  dean 

Dennis  L.  Correll  has  been  named  associate  dean 
for  institutional  advancement  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Technology  and  executive  director  of  the 
Penn  College  Foundation.  Penn  College  in 
Williamsport  is  an  affiliate  of  Penn  State. 

Correll's  responsibilities  include  the  solicitation 
of  contributions  for  scholarships,  instructional 
equipment  and  other  institutional  initiatives.  He  will 
serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  Penn  College  Foun- 
dation volunteer  board  and  the  college. 

Correll,  who  graduated  from  Mansfield  Univer- 
sity nul983  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  business 
administration,  received  his  MBA  from  Bloomsburg 
University  in  1995.  A  Montoursville  resident,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Penn  College  in  March  1986  as 
supervisor  of  budget  and  investments,  and  later  was 
manager  of  cash  management  and  investments. 

Deloitte  &  Touche  Professorship 
awarded  to  auditing  specialist 

Auditing  authority  Mark  W.  Dirsmith  has  received 
the  Deloitte  &  Touche  Professorship  of  Accounting 
in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Funding  for  the  position  comes  from  the  Big  Five 
accounting  firm  Deloitte  &  Touche.  It  will  support 


the  teaching  and  research  efforts  of  Dirsmith,  profes- 
sor of  accounting.  He  previously  was  honored  with 
the  Price  Waterhouse  Professorship  of  Auditing  from 
1979  to  1993. 

A  prolific  author,  Dirsmith  has  more  than  five 
dozen  publications  to  his  credit,  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  which  was  Structure  and  Agency  in  an  Insti- 
tutional Setting:  The  Application  of  Social  Transforma- 
tion in  the  Big  Five,  published  in  Accounting,  Organi- 
zations and  Society.  He  is  an  editorial  board  member 
of  or  a  reviewer  for  several  accounting  and  manage- 
ment publications, 
and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Dirsmith's  long- 
term  research  agenda 
has  sought  to  expand 
the  boundaries  of 
auditing  function.  He 
also  has  delved  into 
planning  and  control 
activities  within  pro- 


al  bun 
like      pu 
nting     fir 


MarkW.  Dirsmith 


hospitals  and  univer- 
sities. In  addition,  he 
has  explored  the 
behavioral  implica- 
tions of  internal  and  external  information  reporting 
practices,  and  organizational  and  societal  determi- 
nants of  decision  making. 

Dirsmith  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois,  and  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
Northwestern  University. 

Humanities  librarian  becomes  first 
Paterno  Family  Librarian  in  Literature 

Kim  Fisher,  humanities  librarian,  has  been  named 
the  first  Paterno  Family  Librarian  in  Literature  in  the 
University  Libraries.  Fisher  has  more  than  25  years 
experience  in  academic  Hbrarianship,  with  a  focus 
on  American  and  English  literature.  A  Libraries  fac- 
ulty member  since  1984,  he  is  widely  respected  at 
Penn  State  for  his  depth  of  knowledge  in  the  human- 
ities and  his  outstanding  service  to  both  students 
and  faculty. 

Fisher  has  served  as  a  leader  within  both  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries  and  national  organizations.  Inter- 
nally, he  is  chair  of  the  Literature  Collection  Devel- 
opment Group  and  is  leading  the  implementation 
committee  for  the  Libraries'  involvement  in  the  Cen- 
ter for  Research  Libraries.  Nationally,  he  has  served 
as  chair  of  the  Association  of  College  and  Research 
Libraries'  (ACRL)  Arts  Section  and  is  currently  chair 
of  the  arts  section's  planning  committee.  Fisher  also 
serves  on  the  nominating  committee  for  ACRL's 
English  and  American  Literature  Section. 

Fisher  also  has  been  involved  in  instructional 
projects  and  is  the  author  of  On  the  Screen,  a  film 
and  television  reference  book  that  received  recogni- 
tion as  an  outstanding  reference. 

The  Paterno  Family  Librarian  in  Literature  is  the 
most  recent  example  of  joe  and  Sue  Paterno's  sup- 
port of  the  University  Libraries.  In  addition  to  this 
endowed  position,  they  established  the  Paterno 
Libraries  Endowment  in  1984. 

Preservation  Librarian  appointed  to 
Judith  O.  Sieg  Chair  for  Preservation 

L.  Suzanne  Kellerman,  preservation  librarian  and 
head  of  the  University  Libraries  Preservation 
Department,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Judith  O. 
Sieg  Chair  for  Preservation.  With  the  Libraries  since 
1985  and  named  their  first  preservation  librarian  in 


1990,  Kellerman  has  gained  national  and  interna- 
tional recognition  for  her  publications,  presentations 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  preservation,  which 
ranges  from  book  repair  to  deacidification,  digital 
reformatting,  and  disaster  recovery.  Kellerman  is 
considered  a  research  and  development  pioneer 
and  has  worked  with  a  private  preservation  tech- 
nologies firm  to  help  perfect  the  Bookkeeper® 
deacidification  technology  used  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  research  libraries. 

Kellerman  has  provided  national  leadership  on 
Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  (CIO 
preservation  projects  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  and  others. 
Currently  she  is  working  with  CIC  institutions 
toward  a  consortia-wide  mass  deacidification  ser- 
vice arrangement.  The  CIC  is  the  academic  arm  of 
the  Big  Ten,  plus  the  University  of  Chicago. 

On  the  state  level,  Kellerman  is  a  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Preservation  Consortium, 
which  drafted  the  first-ever  statewide  preservation 
plan.  Within  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association, 
she  founded  the  Preservation  Roundtable  to  raise 
preservation  awareness  and  provide  a  forum  for 
information  dissemination  in  the  state. 

Philip  and  Judith  Sieg  of  Bellefonte  established 
the  newly  endowed  chair.  The  Siegs  are  long-time 
supporters  of  the  University  Libraries  with  a  special 
interest  in  preservation.  The  Siegs'  initial  gift  in 
1992  helped  the  University  Libraries  embark  on  a 
preservation  program  to  combat  deterioration  of  its 
collections.  The  establishment  of  the  Judith  O.  Sieg 
Chair  for  Preservation  will  ensure  the  continuation 
of  the  preservation  of  traditional  and  electronic  col- 
lections in  the  University  Libraries. 

Public  Broadcasting  names  new 
president  and  general  manager 

Theodore  Krichels,  president  and  general  manager 
of  KBDI-TV  of  Den- 
ver has  been  named 
assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  outreach 
and  general  manager 
of  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting. 

Krichels  will  pro- 
vide leadership  to 
Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting,  a  Uni- 
versity-based media 
production  and  dis- 
tribution organiza- 
tion that  provides 
daily  educational,  Theodore  Krichels 
cultural  and  enter- 
tainment programming  to  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

WPSX-TV  provides  more  than  6,500  hours  of 
public  television  programming  to  more  than  1.2  mil- 
lion households  in  29  counties,  and  WPSU-FM  public 
radio  reaches  430,000  listeners  in  northcenrral  Penn- 
sylvania with  6,570  hours  of  programming. 

Krichels  has  more  than  20  years  of  experience 
with  public  television  and  has  served  as  the  general 
manager  for  KBDI-TV  since  1984. 

Krichels  was  recently  elected  to  the  executive 
council  of  the  National  Forum  of  Public  Television 
Executives.  He  also  serves  as  a  member  of  Ameri- 
ca's Public  Television  Stations  Legislative  Agenda 
Group  and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Task  Force  on  Digital  Funding. 

Krichels  holds  a  B.A  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  an  M.A.  from  the  Naropa  Institute  in 
Boulder,  Colo.  He  also  has  pursued  doctoral  studies 
tbroJ4gh_the  University,  of _Colprado_,  Boulder;. 
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Executive  director  named  for 
Academic  Advancement  Programs 

Cathleen  Love,  associate  dean  and  professor  of  occu- 
pational and  education  studies  at  Colorado  State 
University,  has  joined  Perm  State  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Academic  Advancement  Programs  (AAP) 
and  associate  dean  for  undergraduate  education. 
Love  replaces  Howard  E.  Wray  HI,  who  resigned  last 
year  to  become  executive  director  for  educational 
equity  at  California  State  University-Long  Beach. 

Along  with  her  duties  as  associate  dean,  Love 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  University's  many  programs 
that  are  geared  toward  low-income,  first-generation 
college  students  and  students  from  underrepresent- 
ed  racial/ethnic  groups  in  higher  education. 

At  Colorado  State,  she  was  responsible  for  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  minority  students  and 
the  infusion  of  a  multicultural  perspective  into  col- 
lege courses,  among  other  things.  Previously,  she 
was  interim  director  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Colorado  State,  as  a  Kellogg  National  Fellow,  and 
as  a  faculty  member  at  New  Mexico  State  University. 

Smeaf  appoints  inaugural 
Jonas  H.  Anchel  Professor 

Arvind  Rangaswamy,  an  expert  on  the  interface 
between  marketing  and  information  technology,  has 
been  honored  as  the  first  Jonas  H.  Anchel  Professor 


of  Business  Administration  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration.  The  professorship  was  cre- 
ated through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Edward 
Anchel,  president  of 
Altec  Lansing  Tech- 
nologies Inc.,  a  1961 
graduate  of  The 
Smeal  College  and 
chair  of  the  school's 
Board  of  Visitors.  The 
endowment  honors 
his  late  father. 


the 


archdi- 


launched  Electronic 
Business  Research 
Center  (eBRC),  joii 


Arvind  Rangaswamy 


ly  sponsored  by  The  Smeal  College  and  Perm  State's 
School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technology.  A 
member  of  The  Smeal  College  Department  of  Mar- 
keting since  1993,  he  also  is  associated  with  the  col- 
lege's Institute  for  the  Study  of  Business  Markets 
(ISBM). 

Before  joining  the  Smeal  faculty,  Rangaswamy 
held  positions  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Wharton  School  and  Northwestern  University's  Kel- 
logg Graduate  School  of  Management.  He  holds  a 


bachelor's  degree  from  the  Indian  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Madras,  an  MBA  from  the  Institute  of 
Management  in  Calcutta,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  marketing 
from  Northwestern. 

Rangaswamy's  research  has  focused  on  comput- 
er-based concepts,  methods  and  models  for  enhanc- 
ing marketing  decision  making  and  the  impact  of 
emerging  computer  and  information  technologies, 
such  as  the  Internet,  on  marketing.  Among  his 
recent  projects  is  Marketing  Engineering:  Computer- 
Assisted  Marketing  Analysis  and  Planning,  a  textbook 
for  marketing  students  and  practitioners  co- 
authored  with  Smeal  College  colleague  Gary  L 

Commonwealth  College 
gains  assistant  director 

joelle  P.  Sherlock  has  been  named  assistant  direc- 
tor of  Career  Services  for  the  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege. Her  appointment  is  the  result  of  a  collabora- 
tive effort  between  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs  and  the  Commonwealth  College 
to  enhance  the  career  services  at  each  of  the  col- 
lege's 12  campuses. 

Sherlock's  office  will  be  in  the  Office  of  Career 
Services  in  Boucke  Building,  University  Park.  She 
can  be  reached  by  phone  at  (814)  865-2577,  or  by 
e-mail  at  jpsl3@psu.edu. 


a  Girl  Seoul  from  Boalsburg,  left,  Katie  Bogue,  an  intern  from  Denver,  Rita 
Zell,  a  Girl  Scout  from  State  College,  and  Lindsey  Rishel 

High  School,  learn  how  to  troubleshoot  small  gasoline  engines  at  The  Learning  Factory  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  outreach  program,  run  by  the  College  of  Engineering,  is 
designed  to  introduce  girls  to  some  of  the  facets  of  engineering  and  keep  them  interested  in 
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Arts 


Entertainment 


Concerts  planned 

S,e»en  Herbert  Smith,  p.an,sl  and  professor  in  the  School  ot  Mus,c.  is  scheduled  to  present 
h,s  solo  festival  ol  recenl  music  "Piano  Enlenle;  in  London  in  February  The  festival  s  two 
recitals  lo  be  periormed  al  St  John's  Smilh  Square,  one  ol  London's  leading  concert  venues, 
are  sel  lor  Feb  5  and  6.  Smith  will  perform  works  by  15  American.  British  and  French 
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Williamsport  arts  center 

New  country  singing  sensation  Collin 
Raye  will  make  his  third  Williamsport 
appearance  at  the  Community  Arts 
Center,  part  of  Penn  College,  at  7:30 
p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  22. 

The  vocalist  is  only  the  eighth 
artist  in  the  history  of  country  music  to 
see  his  first  four  albums  —  1991  's  All  I 
Can  Be.  1992's  In  This  Life.  1994's 
extremes  and  1995's  1  Think  About  You 
—  achieve  platinum  status.  His  latest 
CD  is  Vie  Walls  Came  Down. 

Tickets  are  $29.50,  $24.50  and 
$19.50  and  will  go  on  sale  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  3. 

Additional  events  at  the  Commu- 
nity Arts  Center  all  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 


■  "Annie,"  family  musical,  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  18.  Tickets  are  $40,  $33, 
$25.50  and  $20.50. 

■  "An  Irish  Christmas,"  featuring 
The  Irish  Rovers  and  Cherish  The 
Ladies  —  plus  Celtic  step-dancers,  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  2.  Tickets  are  $19.50 
and  $15. 

■  "Music  Of  Andrew  Lloyd 
Weber"  on  Friday,  Dec.  17.  Tickets  are 
$40,  $33,  $25.50  and  $20.50. 

For  tickets  or  additional  informa- 
tion call  the  Community  Arts  Center 
box'office  at  (570)  326-2424  or  (800) 
432-9382. 

Current  exhibits 

A  number  of  exhibits  are  currently  on 
display  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. They  include: 

■  Kern  Exhibition  Area:  "A  Hat 
of  Many  Moods:  Headgear  by  Christi- 
na Firrito-Eastman,"  through  Aug.  4. 

■  North  Halls  Exhibition  Area: 
Mary  Godleski  and  Benjamin  Gold- 
stein, photography,  through  Aug.  4. 

■  Palmer  Museum  of  Art:  "Dale 
Chihuly:  Seaforms,"  through  Sept.  12; 
and  "The  Palmer  Collects:  Two  Years 
of  Gifts  and  Acquisitions,"  through 
Sept.  5. 

■  Ritenour  Exhibition  Area: 
Mixed  media  works  on  paper  by 
Veronique  Foti,  through  Sept.  7 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park 
activities,  including  sporting  events, 
go  to  the  Web  at  http:llcac.psu.edul 
calendar! 


These  events  include: 

■  Deana  Carter,  country  music 
artist,  Wednesday,  Sept.  1.  Tickets  are 
$23.50  and  $18.50. 

■  Tim  Conway  and  Harvey  Kor- 
man  —  "Together  Again,"  comedians 
who  performed  on  "The  Carol  Bur- 
nett Show,"  on  Sunday,  Oct.  31 .  Tickets 
are  $40  and  $22.50. 

■  Twila  Paris,  contemporary 
Christian  concert,  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
4.  Tickets  are  $16.50,  $14.50  and  $11 .50. 

■  The  House  of  Blues  Lone  Star 
Tour,  featuring  C.J.  Chenier,  Clarence 
"Gatemouth"  Brown,  and  The  Fabu- 
lous Thunderbirds,  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
7.  Tickets  are  $23.50  and  $18.50. 


Cher,  Cyndi  Lauper 
to  play  in  September 

Music,  television  and  film  star  Cher, 
with  special  guest  Cyndi  Lauper,  will 
appear  at  The  Brvce  Jordan  Center  at 
7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  7.  Tickets  are 
$50.25  and  $37.75  for  reserved  seats 
and  go  on  sale  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  July 
31.  Cher's  charity,  The  Children's 
Craniofacial  Association,  will  receive 
25  cents  from  the  sale  of  each  ticket. 

Wristbands  will  be  made  available 
from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Friday.  July  30, 
and  from  8  to  9  a.m.  and  Saturday,  July 
31.  Wristbands  are  for  ticket  buyers 
wishing  to  purchase  tickets  at  the 
Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center  only. 

Cher  has  endured  as  one  of  the 
nation's  premier  celebrities  in  the 
entertainment  field,  finding  success 
both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress.  In 
addition  to  her  many  hit  songs,  she 
won  the  1987  Best  Actress  Oscar  for 
her  role  in  "Moonstruck." 

Cyndi  Lauper  come  on  the  music 
scene  in  the  early  '80s,  and  won  the 
1984  Grammy  for  Best  New  Artist.  Her 
new  album,  "Twelve  Deadly  Sins,"  is  a 
greatest-hits  collection  that  also  fea- 
tures some  new  songs. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Bryce 
Jordan  Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  selected  Uni-Mart  ticket 
outlets,  Commonwealth  campus  and 
college  ticket  outlets,  or  charge  by 
phone  at  (800)  863-3336  or  (814)  865- 
5555. 


Seven  chosen 
for  intern  program 

Seven  staff  and  faculty  members 
have  been  selected  as  interns  in  the 
Penn  State  Outreach  Internship 
Program. 

Sponsored  by  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension,  the  week- 
long  internships  are  designed  to 
enhance  interns'  understanding  of 
University  outreach  organizations 
and  programs  and  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  explore  potential  collab- 
orative relationships  between  the 
intern's  work  unit  and  other  out- 
reach units.  The  program  is  open 
to  faculty  and  staff  members 
involved  in  outreach  activities. 

Tlie  1999-20OO  Penn  State  Out- 
reach interns.are: 

■  Anne  Cornell,  information 
planning  specialist.  Cooperative 
Extension.  She  plans  to  enhance  her 
understanding  of  the  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension  organiza- 
tion and  increase  her  cross-unit  col- 
laborations. 

■  Carol  Dreibelbis,  staff  assis- 
tant in  distance  education  and  the 
World  Campus.  She  is  interested  in 
learning  more  about  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension  in  order  to 
provide  her  with  the  tools  to  dis- 
seminate better  information  about 
the  organization. 

■  James  Fong,  director,  Out- 
reach Office  of  Marketing  Research. 
He  is  interested  in  preparing  his 
marketing  research  staff  for  the 
strategic  role  his  unit  will  play  in 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion in  the  next  five  years. 

■  Lisa  Holden,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Department  of  Dairy  and  Ani- 
mal Science.  She  would  like  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  how  fac- 
ulty with  Cooperative  Extension 
assignments  might  participate  more 
fully  in  the  overall  outreach  effort. 

■  Eston  Martz,  executive  edi- 
tor, Agricultural  Information  Ser- 
vices. He  wants  to  supplement  his 
knowledge  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion and  the  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences  with  a  broader  under- 
standing of  Continuing  Education, 
Distance  Education  and  Public 
Broadcasting  and  the  people  who 
coordinate  their  publications  activ- 
ities. He  is  interested  in  exploring 
collaboration  across  these  units  in 
order  to  promote  programs  and 
reach  audiences  more  effectively. 

■  Phyllis  Wright,  senior  exten- 
sion agent,  Family  Living  and  4-H, 
Warren  County  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion. She  is  interested  in  making 
new  connections  in  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension  to  enhance 
her  understanding  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  outreach  programming 
University-wide. 

■  Linda  Yungwirth,  staff  devel- 
opment educator,  Cooperative 
Extension.  She  will  attempt  to 
enhance  her  skills  in  programming, 
marketing  and  evaluating  education- 
al programs  and  broaden  her  ideas 
for  creative  partnering  practices. 
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Professor  gains  emeritus  rank 


Thomas  E.  Daubert,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  chemical  engineering,  is  retiring 
after  38  years  at  Penn  State. 

As  chair  of  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering  Undergraduate 
Curriculum  Committee  for  28  years, 
Daubert  initiated  and  oversaw  cur- 
riculum changes.  He  also  was  active 
with  students  in  The  Schieyer  Honors 
College,  advising,  providing  research 
opportunities  and  teaching  courses. 

During  his  27-year  tenure  as  a  Uni- 
versity Faculty  senator,  Daubert  held 
many  committee  memberships  and 
chairs,  including  Senate  chair,  1977- 
78.  He  began  his  career  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1961  as  an  instructor  after  earn- 
ing his  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
from  Penn  State.  In  1989,  Daubert  was  awarded  an 
honorary  research  fellow  ship  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  at  University  College,  London, 

Numerous  honors  and  awards  that  Daubert  has 
received  throughout  his  career  include  the  Distin- 


Thomas  E.  Daubert 


guished  Service  Award  from  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education  and  three  awards  from 
the  Penn  State  Engineering  Society. 
In  1 998,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  recognized  Daubert  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  and  sup- 

Daubert  holds  memberships  in 
a  variety  of  professional  organiza- 
tions and  is  widely  known  in  indus- 
try for  the  five-volume  book  Physi- 
cal and  Thermodynamic  Properties  of 
Pure  Chemicals':  Data  Compilation. 
His  research  on  development  and 
prediction  methods  led  to  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute's 
Technical  Data  Book:  Petroleum  Refilling. 

For  nearly  20  years,  beginning  in  1980,  Daubert 
has  headed  a  project  administered  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  to  compile  experi- 
mental data  and  predict  missing  properties  of  impor- 
tant chemicals  produced  and  used  in  industry. 


Mathematics  professor  taught  for  36  years 


Allan  M.  Krall,  professor  emeritus  of  mathematics, 
has  retired  from  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  after 
36  years  of  service. 

Krall  has  written  two  books  and  authored  or  co- 
authored  130  research  papers.  While  at  Penn  State, 
he  mentored  eight  doctoral  students  and  directed 
40  master's  degree  students.  He  has  been  invited  to 
present  papers  at  innumerable  conferences  and  was 
the  principal  invited  speaker  at  six.  He  also  spent 
sabbatical  years  at  the  University  of  Fribourg  in 
Switzerland  at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
where  he  was  named  a  visiting  research  scientist. 

Krall  was  president  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain 


Section  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 
from  1978  to  1980.  He  received  grants  from  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  from 
1965  to  1968,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1978  to  1980,  and 
the  Argonne  University  Trust  Fund  in  1987. 

Krall  joined  Penn  State  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  in  1963,  became  associate  professor 
in  1967  and  then  professor  in  1971. 

He  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with  honors 
in  mathematics  in  1958  at  Penn  State,  and  both  a 
master  of  arts  degree  in  mathematics  in  1 960  and  a 
doctoral  degree  in  mathematics  in  1963  from  the 
University  of  Virginia. 


Office  manager  saw  much  change  at  McKeesport 


Since  1967,  Delores  "Dolly"  Golembiewski  has  wit- 
nessed campus  growth  as  few  other  employees  have 
at  Penn  State  McKeesport.  Golembiewski  has  now 
retired  from  her  position  as  office  manager  in  Con- 
tinuing Education. 

She  began  as  a  part-time  secretary  for  Continu- 
ing Education,  working  evenings.  In  July  1973  she 
moved  into  a  full-time  position  working  for  Robert 
F,  Nicely,  then  Continuing  Education  director  for 
the  McKeesport  campus.  In  1977,  Dolly  moved  to  a 


full-time  position  in  the  campus  bookstore.  When  a 
full-time  position  opened  again  with  the  Continu- 
ing Education  office  in  T-'ku.  she  returned  to  the  unit. 
In  1990,  she  was  promoted  to  office  manager  for 
Continuing  Education,  hi  addition  to  her  duties  to  the 
unit  director,  she  supervised  the  schedules  and  work- 
loads of  other  Continuing  Education  staff.  She  provid- 
ed valuable  support  during  Continuing  Education's 
transitions  and  served  as  mentor  and  friend  to  many 
Continuing  Education  staff  and  area  representatives. 


Senior  research 
engineer  retires 
after  33  years 

Allen  L.  Treaster,  senior  research  engineer,  has 
retired  from  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory's 
Submarine  and  Ship  Technology  Office  after  33 

After  earning  his  bache! 
ence  degrees 


aerospace  engi- 
neering at  Penn 
State,  Treaster  left 
the  area  to  work 
as  an  aerospace 
engineer  at  Gener- 
al Dynamics  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
and  Goodvear 
Aerospace  Corp. 
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was  hired  at  ARL.     Allen  L.Treaster 
While  at  the  labo- 
ratory, Treaster  focused  on  vehicle  and  propulw 

program  management  of  vehicle  hydrodynam 
programs. 

.Treaster  received  his  Pennsylvania  teaching 
certification  from  Penn  State  in  ll>74,  professi 
al  engineering  registration  in  1976,  and  an  ARL 
Technical  Contribution  Award  in  1986.  He  ha; 
published  12  journal  articles. 

While  employed  at  the  University,  Treaste: 
advised  and  reorganized  the  Penn  State  Barbel 
Club,  developed  the  first  modern  strength-train 
ing  program  for  the  Penn  State  football  team 
and  provided  one-on-one  strength  coaching  for 
other  athletes.  He  claims  to  be  the  first  Penn 
Stater  to  dead-lift  700  pounds. 

In  retirement,  Treaster  plans  to  teach  math,  do 
consulting,  take  art  classes,  learn  wind  surfing, 
workout  consistently,  raise  exotic  birds  and  trav- 
el. His  wife,  Dee,  is  the  office  manager  at  Good 
Shepherd  Catholic  Church,  and  his  son,  Scott,  is  a 
geography  major  at  Penn  State. 


Staff  assistant  served  30  years 


Vesta  Matis,  staff  assistant  to  the  i 

in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  has  retired  after 

30  years  of  service  at  Penn  State. 

She  joined  Penn  State  in  1969  in  a  clerical  posi- 
tion in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Coal  Research  Section  after  graduating  from 
Penns  Valley  Area  High  School.  In  1975,  she  was 
promoted  within  the  college  and  in  1984,  moved 
to  her  current  position  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 


Among  her  many  memories  of  evolving  work 
procedures  over  the  years,  Matis  reminisces  about 
"typing  on  multilith  mats,  using  carbon  paper 
and  onion  skin"  and  using  the  Magnetic  Tape 
Selectric  Typewriter  (MTST)  —  an  early  type  of 
computerized  word  processor. 


Associate  professor  won't  be  idle 
in  retirement  from  full-time  teaching 


John  Patterson,  associate  professor  of 
history  and  American  studies,  is  end- 
ing a  31-year  teaching  career  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  but  has  no  inten- 
tion of  retiring. 

Patterson  came  to  what  was  then 
a  two-year-old  Capitol  Campus  in 
1968  armed  with  a  Ph.D.  in  American 
civilization  from  Brown  and  a  true 
interest  in  the  opportunity  to  devel- 
op interdisciplinary  courses,  partic- 
ularly in  American  studies. 

This  year,  with  support  from 
Penn  State's  Center  for  Excellence  in 
Learning  and  Teaching,  Patterson 


offered  two  experimental  c 
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plished  American  studies  graduate 
students. 

Now,  as  Patterson  lea' 
State  Harrisburg,  he  is  eagei 
on  to  the  next  phase  of  his  c 
is  ready  to  leave  full-time  teaching, 
but  hopes  to  complete  some  research 
and  writing  projects.  He  wants  to  try 
his  hand  at  a  different  job  and  contin- 
ue to  provide  the  music  heard  every 
Saturday  for  11  years  on  his  Harris- 
burg PBS  radio  show  "The  Chords 
are  Stacked." 


Awards 


College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
cites  faculty  for  their  outstanding  work 


Faculty  in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  v 
recently  honored  for  their 
outstanding  contributions 
to  the  college.  Those  hon- 

—  Eric  J.  Barron,  profes- 
sor of  geosciences,  and 
Andre  L.  Boehman,  assistant 
professor  of  fuel  science, 
1999  recipients  of  the 
Matthew  and  Anne  Wilson 
Award  for  Outstanding 
Teaching,  an  award  based  on 
nominations  from  EMS  stu- 

Barron  joined  the  Penn 


Department  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering,  and  i 
currently  serving  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  journal  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society. 

—  The  Wilson  Award  for 
Outstanding  Service,  given 
for  the  first  time  this  year, 
was  presented  to  Turgay 
Ertekin,  professor  of  petrole- 


State  faculty  in  1986 
founding  director  of  the 
Earth  System  Science  Center. 
His  accomplishments  have 
placed  him  at  the  forefront 
of  the  national  initiative  on 
global  climate  change.  His 
research,  which  has  been 
recognized  with  awards 
from  professional  organiza- 
tions and  the  college,  focuses 
on  modeling  and  analysis  of 
the  climate  and  environment 
during  previous  geologic 
periods.  The  Wilson  Award 
recognizes  his  outstanding 
teaching  of  Earth  2,  a  general 
education  course  in  geo- 


Eric  J.  Barron 


Andre  L.  Boehman 


Boehman  came  to  the  Fue 
Molecular  Physics  Laboratory 
and  was  awarded  the  Philip 
L.  Walker  Jr.  Faculty  Fellow- 
ship in  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering  in  1995.  He 
primarily  teaches  combus- 
tion and  heat  transfer  sci- 
ence to  undergraduates  in 
the  energy  and  fuels  option 
of  the  chemical  engineering 
major,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Geo-Er\viron- 
mental  Engineering. 

—  The  1999  Wilson 
Award  for  Excellence  in 
Research  went  to  David  J. 

science  and  engineering,  for  major  contributions  to  under- 
standing the  mechanical  behavior  of  porous  ceramics. 
Green  was  formerly  program  chair  for  the  Ceramic  Science 
and  Electronic  and  Photonic  Materials  Programs  in  the 


David  J.  Green 


and  > 


engi- 


neering, for  his  singula 
dedication  to  the  goals  and 
function  of  the  college. 
Ertekin  has  chaired  the  EMS 
faculty  advisory  committee 
since  1986  and  acted  as  col- 
lege ombudsman  for  the  Turgay  Ertekin 
same  period.  He  also  has 
served  as  a  member  of  several  college  and  department  c 

—  The  1999  Hosier  Alumni  Scholar  Medal  was  pres 
ed  to  Delia  and  Rustum  Roy, 
professors  emeriti,  and  to 
William  R.  Cotton  and 
Roger  A.  Pielke,  Colorado 
State  University. 

The  Hosier  Alumni 
Scholar  Medal  was  created 
to  honor  Charles  L.  Hosier, 
senior  vice  president  emeri- 
tus for  research  and  dean 
emeritus  of  the  Graduate 

Rustum  Roy,  Evan  Pugh 
professor  emeritus,  and 
Delia  Roy,  professor  emeri- 
ta,  received  the  award  in 
recognition  of  their  out- 
standing commitment  to  sci- 
ence and  their  research  and 
educational  achievements. 
Delia  Roy  received  her  M.S. 
and  Ph.D.  in  mineralogy 
and  geochemistry,  and  Rus- 
tum Roy  received  his  doc- 
torate in  ceramic  science. 
Their  careers  at  Penn  State, 
first  in  the  college,  then  at 
the  Materials  Research  Lab- 
oratory, were  illuminated  by 
research  accomplishments 
spanning  a  vast  range  of 
materials  studies  from  glass  Rustum  Roy 
ceramics  and  diamond  films 

to  concrete  science  and  technology  and  modern  materials 
processing.  Their  contributions  led  to  their  election  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  and  widespread  profes- 
sional recognition. 


Employees 
honored  for 
achievement 

The  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations  recently 
announced  the  winners  of  its  1999 
achievement  awards.  They  are: 

■  Helen  Rudolph  and  Wade 
Breon,  winners  of  the  Esprit  de 
Corps  Award,  which  recognizes 
sensitivity  to  others,  a  "can-do" 
attitude  and  a  commitment  to 
teamwork.  Rudolph  is  an  accoun- 
tant aide  in  the  Office  of  Universi- 
ty Development.  Breon  is  a  com- 
puter support  specialist  in  the 
Office  of  University  Development. 

■  Deborah  Hill,  director  of 

administrative  information  sys- 
tems for  the  Alumni  Association, 
who  won  the  Staff  Achievement 
Award  in  recognition  of  her  com- 
mitment to  continuous  quality 
improvement,  professionalism, 
growth  and  achievement. 

■  Rebecca  Wile,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  annual  giving  in  the  Office  of 
Annual  Giving,  who  won  the  Men- 
tor Award  which  recognizes  a  staff 
member's  accessibility,  enthusiasm 
and  support  for  others'  profession- 
al development. 

"  ■  John  Black,  deputy  director 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  who 
won  the  Ridge  Riley  Lion's  Pride 
Award.  The  award,  named  in 
honor  of  Ridge  Riley,  who  led  the 
Alumni  Association  for  23  years 
and  served  as  a  trustee  after  retir- 
ing, recognizes  exemplary  Penn 
State  spirit  in  performing  duties 
within  the  division  and  in  the 
broader  community. 

■  Barbara  Palmer  and  John 
Ziegler  won  the  Charles  Lupton 
Volunteer  Award,  which  honors 
outstanding  volunteer  service  to 
the  division,  the  University  and  the 
community.  Palmer's  extensive 
volunteer  work  has  included  ser- 
vice to  the  Renaissance  Fund,  gen- 
erous contributions  to  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art,  and  leadership  of 
the  Centre  County  United  Way. 
Ziegler  has  been  very  active  with  a 
number  of  volunl 


University  Libraries  laud  faculty  for  their  outstanding  service  and  contributions 


The  University  Libraries  have  honored  two  faculty 
members  with  awards  in  recognition  of  their  out- 
standing service  and  contributions. 

■  University  Libraries  Award 

Tona  Henderson,  head  of  the  Gateway  Library, 
is  the  recipient  of  the  1999  University  Libraries 
Award  in  recognition  of  her  continuing  leadership, 
her  creativity  and  innovation,  and  her  ability  to  use 


her  technological  skills  to  help  colleagues  and  stu- 
dents. 

Henderson  joined  the  Libraries  in  1992  as  a  busi- 
ness librarian,  and  was  appointed  to  her  current  posi- 
tion in  August  1998.  Her  research  has  been  published 
in  numerous  publications.  She  is  author  of  the  book 
Legal  and  Ethical  Issues  on  the  Internet  and  several  book 
chapters.  In  addition,  Henderson  is  an  instructor  for 
Penn  State's  webmaster  certificate  course. 


Margaret  Knoll  Spangler  Oliver  Libraries  Award 
Patricia  Weaver,  head  librarian  at  the  Penn  State 
Abington  College  Library,  won  the  1999  Margaret 
Knoll  Spangler  Oliver  Libraries  Award  for  her  out- 
standing service  and  successful  performance. 

Weaver  has  been  head  librarian  at  Penn  State 
Abington  since  1997.  Her  research  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  variety  of  publications,  and  she  serves  on 
s  committees. 
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Awards 


Several  recognized  in  Division  of  Student  Affairs 


The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  recently  honored 
several  employees  for  their  exemplary  service  to  the 

University.  Those  honored  include: 

■  Ellen  Houser,  assistant  director.  Career  Ser- 
vices, and  Marcia  Pomeroy,  a  counselor  in  Career 
Services,  who  both  received  the  Vice  President's 
Award  for  Quality  Improvement  for  their  efforts  to 
enhance  Career  Services'  Mock  Interview  Program, 
which  now  assists  more  than  500  students  a  year. 

■  Robert  Brouse,  supervisor  for  the  Informa- 
tion Desk  at  the  HUB;  Kathy  Petroff,  nursing  super- 
visor. University  Health  Services;  and  Julie  Acker, 
assistant  director  of  residence  life,  all  received  the 
Vice  President's  Award  for  "above  and  beyond" 

■  Magdy  Taha  from  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center,  and  Kiersten  Elliot,  coordinator  of  residence 
life,  received  the  Vice  President's  Award  for  Out- 
standing Service  to  Students.  Taha  was  praised  by 
student  nominators  for  his  understanding,  his  will- 
ingness to  help  organizations  with  events,  his  abili- 


ty to  respond  to  questions  and  concerns,  and  for  the 
late  hours  he  often  works  while  still  maintaining  his 
enthusiasm.  Elliott  was  lauded  for  her  supervisory 
ability,  her  talent  for  showing  students  how  their 
efforts  can  make  a  difference,  and  her  willingness  to 
lend  not  only  support,  but  also  assistance  (includ- 
ing loans  of  money  or  a  place  to  stay)  to  students  in 
need. 

■  Ken  Varcoe  was  presented  the  Outstanding 
Service  to  the  Campuses  award.  As  associate  dean 
for  the  Commonwealth  College,  he  was  nominated 
for  his  support  of  cultural  events,  entertainment  pro- 
gramming and  improved  orientation  programming 
at  the  campuses. 

■  Patty  Zebrasky,  staff  assistant  in  Student 
Affairs  at  Penn  State  Fayette,  received  the  Outstand- 
ing Service  to  Students  Achievement  Award  in 
recognition  of  her  support  of  Penn  State  Fayette  stu- 

Zebrasky,  who  has  worked  at  Penn  State  for 
more  than  26  years,  was  cited  for  consistently  pro- 


viding support,  encouragement  and  guidance  to 

individual  students  and  student  organizations. 

■  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  was  granted  this  year's 
Program  Award,  for  its  Unity  Program  Series. 
Planned  by  Angela  Lynch,  coordinator  of  student 
activities  for  the  campus,  this  series  featured  a  vari- 
ety of  events,  including  a  remembrance  ceremony 
honoring  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  a  variety  of 
performances  and  discussions. 

■  Sharon  Christ  of  Penn  State  York  and  John 
Murphy  ot  Penn  State  Wilkes-liarre,  both  directors  of 
student  programs  and  services  for  their  campus, 
received  the  John  Beatty  Chief  Student  Affairs  Offi- 
cer Award.  The  award  was  renamed  this  year  to 
honor  the  late  John  W.  Beatty,  who  served  as  dean 
of  student  affairs  at  Penn  State  McKeesport  until  his 
death  in  1998. 

Christ  and  Murphy  were  recognized  for  their 
student-centered  approach,  skills  as  mentors  and 
for  their  leadership  both  within  and  outside  the  Uni- 
versify. 


Development  wins 
fund-raising  award 

The  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  has  conferred  a 
1999  Circle  of  Excellence  in  Education- 
al Fund  Raising  award  upon  the  Divi- 
sion of  Development  and  Alumni  Rela- 
tions. The  award  recognizes  the 
division's  outstanding  performance  in 
securing  philanthropic  support  for  the 
University's  mission  of  teaching, 
research  and  public  service. 

The  Washington,  D,C.-based  coun- 
cil makes  such  awards  annually  to  col- 
leges and  universities  whose  fund-rais- 
ing programs  show  exceptional  results 
or  improvements.  Penn  State  was  one 
of  only  10  universities  to  win  the  Cir- 
cle of  Excellence  award  in  its  category 
of  1,022  institutions  that  submitted 
entries. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1998,  Penn  State  received  $123.4  mil- 
lion in  private  gifts  —  a  record  high 
for  the  University  —  from  about 
115,000  alumni,  friends,  corporations, 
foundations  and  other  organizations. 
In  April,  Penn  State  launched  the  pub- 
lic phase  of  its  Grand  Destiny  cam- 
paign, an  effort  to  secure  $1  billion  in 
gifts  for  the  seven-year  period  ending 
June  30,  2003,  and  currently  is  more 
than  half-way  toward  that  goal.  Also, 
according  to  the  most  recent  data,  Penn 
State  leads  all  other  universities  in  the 
number  of  alumni  making  gifts  — 
more  than  66,000. 


Two  Wilkes-Barre  library  employees  feted 


Two  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  library 
employees  have  received  awards  for 
outstanding  work.  Michael  Latona, 
instructional  services  technician, 
received  the  Excellence  in  Perfor- 
mance Award,  and  Marcia  Nelson, 
library  assistant,  received  the  Innova- 
tion Award. 

Latona  has  been  an  instruction- 


.  technician  at  Penn  Stale 
Wilkes-Barre  since  1995.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  position  in  the  library, 
Latona  serves  as  Web  master  and 
sales/promotions  associate  for  Two 
Brothers  Collectibles,  a  mail  order 
company  in  Pittston.  He  holds  sev- 
eral Penn  State  certificates  in  micro- 
computing. 


Nelson  has  been  a  full-time 
library  assistant  at  Penn  State  Wilkes- 
Barre  since  1986.  Before  that,  she 
worked  in  the  King's  College  D. 
Leonard  Corgan  Library  as  a  student 
aide  and  full-time  employee  in  the 
cataloging  department.  Nelson 
received  the  Innovation  Award  for 
her  work  in  developing  databases. 


Alumni  Association  wins  four  awards 


The  Penn  State  Alumni  Association 
recently  won  four  1999  Circle  of  Excel- 
lence Awards  for  alumni  relations  and 
communications  from  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion (CASE).  CASE  is  an  international 
association  of  advancement  officers  in 
higher  education. 

The  association's  magazine,  The 
Penn  Stater,  received  a  silver  medal 
for  the  January  /February  1999  issue 
that  dealt  with  the  topic  of  the  millen- 


nium; a  silver  medal  in  the  Periodical 
Staff  Writing  category;  and  a  silver 
medal  in  the  Visual  Design  in  Print: 
Illustration  category. 

The  association's  LionLink  pro- 
gram earned  a  Circle  of  Excellence 
Award  in  the  Alumni  Relations  catego- 
ry. The  LionLink  program  is  a  profes- 
sional networking  service  that  links 
Penn  State  students  with  alumni  vol- 
unteers who  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation and  advice  on  jobs  and  careers. 


Professor  to  receive  Golden  Key  award 


The  Penn  State  chapter  of  the  Golden 
Key  National  Honor  Society  has  select- 
ed Elizabeth  J.  Susman,  Jean  Phillips 
Shibley  Professor  of  biobehavioral 
health  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  to  receive  its 
Outstanding  Faculty  Award. 

The  Penn  State  chapter  of  the  Golden 
Key  National  Honor  Society  invites  one 


e  the 


faculty  member  to 
each  year.  Susman  will  receive  the  award 
at  its  initiation  ceremony,  scheduled  for  1 
p.m.  Oct.  17,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

For  information  about  the  Golden 
Key  National  Honor  Society,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.clubs.psu.edu/ 
goldenkeyf. 


Associate  professor 
wins  early  career  award 
for  prevention  science 

The  Society  for  Prevention  Research 
has  selected  Joseph  Schafer  to 
receive  the  Early  Careers  in  Preven- 
tion Science  Award  in  1999.  Schafer 
is  associate  professor  of  statistics  in 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science  and  an 
associate  of  the  Methodology  Cen- 
ter in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development. 

The  award  recognizes  Schafer's 
contributions  to  solving  missing 
data  problems  in  the  field  of  pre- 
vention research.  Schafer  is  the  prin- 
cipal investigator  of  a  study  exam- 
ining "Missing  Data  Methods  for 
Substance  Use  Surveys,"  which  is  a 
component  of  a  Center  of  Method- 
ology grant,  "Center  for  the  Study 
of  Prevention  through  Innovative 
Methodology." 


Two  at  Penn  State  Delaware  County  earn  special  staff  awards  for  their  service 


Barbara  Daniel  of  Brookhaven  and  Sylvia  Schaf- 
fer of  Media  are  the  recipients  of  special  staff 
awards  from  Penn  State  Delaware  County. 

Daniel,  assistant  director  of  academic  affairs, 
received  the  Staff  Award  for  Outstanding  Service 
for  1999.  The  award  recognizes  her  many  contri- 


butions and  her  service  to  the  campus  in  her  pre- 
vious role  as  student  life  coordinator,  a  position 
she  held  for  the  past  five  years. 

Schaffer,  a  financial  aid  officer  at  the  cam- 
pus, was  awarded  the  Penn  State  Delaware 
County  John  D.  Vairo  Service  Award  for  1999 


;  to  the 


for  exception 

was  cited   for  her  work   in   c 

Delaware  County  Youth  Collab 

ship  and  Volunteerism  Conference.  She  : 

serves  as  an  adviser  to  three  student  organ 

tions  on  campus. 


Schaffer 
ing  the 
Leader- 
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Proper  attire  required 

Mark  Horn,  left,  associate  director  lor  processes  and  instruction  at  Ihe  Eleclronic  Materials  f 
ol  Philadelphia-area  high  school  students  how  to  suit  up  before  entering  a  "clean  room"  erwi 
times  cleaner  lhan  a  hospilal  operating  room.  Everyone  who  enters  musl  don  masks,  gloves 
workplace.  Once  the  students  were  appropriately  dressed.  Horn  took  them  through  a  clean  i 
used  to  manufacture  microchips.  The  students  were  part  of  a  new  thr 


jcessing  Research  Laboratory  on  Ihe  University  Park  campus, ! 

nmenl,  left.  A  clean  room  is  a  specially  controlled  and  till 

)oots.  hats  and  goggles  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  even 

am  in  Ihe  Nanofabrication  Lab  at  the  Materials  Research  Institute,  right.  Horn  is  showing  tl 

3-day  "Chip  Camp,"  designed  to  introduce  high  school  students  to  high-tech  careers. 


Promotions 


Sigrid  L.  Albert,  vi 
tions  specialist  in  Department  of  Pub- 
lications, Office  of  University  Rela- 

Patricia  G.  Auker,  manager,  account- 
ing control  in  Corporate  Controller's 
Office 

Rosalie  E.  Bailey,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Kent  M.  Becker,  assistant  manager, 
operations  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems-  Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Paul  C.  Bednarchik,  associate 
research  engineer  in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

Mark  C.  Bemhard,  senior  conference 
planner  in  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension 
Eric  M.  Bienert,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 

Beth  Blew,  coordinator,  marketing  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 

Howard  L.  Bloom,  community  health 
educator  in  Student  Affairs 
L.S.  Boor,  systems  analyst  in  Office  of 
the  Vice  President  for  Research 
Mary  J.  Brinser,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Cale  F.  Brownstead,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 

Steven  M.  Burns,  Web  coordina- 
tor/writer-editor in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 


Beth  A.  Byers,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 

Patricia  A.  Cochrane,  assistant  direc- 
tor, budget  and  finance  in  Division  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Patrick  W.  Corbett,  accountant  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Linette  K.  Courtney,  director  of  devel- 
opment in  Division  of  Development 
and  Alumni  Relations 
Joelle  S.  Devinney,  computer  support 
assistant  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
James  J.  DiCara,  assistant  banquet/ 
restaurant  manager  in  Hospitality  Ser- 

Brenda  Dinges,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Judith  M.  Dorfman,  coordinator,  stu- 
dent organizations  and  program 
development  at  Penn  State  Abington 
Aileen  D.  Duncan,  manager,  network 
and  information  systems  in  Eberly 
College  of  Science 

Dori  I.  Eakin,  staff  assistant  V  in  Eber- 
ly College  of  Science 
Sandra  S.  Fenush,  staff  assistant  VIII 
in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Crystal  G.  Foust,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Cheryl  A.  George,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Denise  M.  Gibo,  research  support 
associate  in  College  ol  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Julie  L.  Gibson,  senior  systems  ana- 
lyst in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 


John  F.  Goss,  network  coordinator  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Telecommunications 
Kathleen  K.  Greider,  assistant  direc- 
tor, student  aid  in  College  of  Medicine, 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Stacie  L.  Gutschalt,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development 

Janeen  M.  Grasser,  financial  officer  VI 
in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Donna  M.  Hahn,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Perm  State  Lehigh  Valley 
Rebecca  J.  Harshaw,  senior  systems 
analyst  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems-Administrative  Systems 
Dennis  E.  Heitzmann,  director  for 
counseling  and  psychological  services 
in  Student  Affairs 

John  R.  Hennessey,  network  and  sys- 
tems analyst  in  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development 
Deborah  A.  Hill,  director,  adminis- 
tration information  system  in  Divi- 
sion of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Dave  C.  Hollen,  manager,  network 
operations  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems-Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Ronald  L.  Hoy,  production/technical 
coordinator  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems-  Telecommunications 
Duane  D.  Hughes,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 

Stephen  F.  Hulse,  instructional 
designer  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 


Kellie  L.  Karaky,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Kathleen  M.  Kasubick,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Sharon  L.  Kauffman,  graduate  enroll- 
ment coordinator  at  Penn  State  Great 
Valley 

Colleen  M.  Kelley,  research  support 
assistant  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Jennifer  N.  Kennedy,  computer  sup- 
port assistant  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 
Angela  J.  Kline,  program  coordina- 
tor, Stone  Valley,  Intercollegiate  Ath- 

Joann  E.  Korthaus,  graduate  enroll- 
ment coordinator  at  Penn  State  Great 
Valley 

Dorotha  G.  Lemeh,  coordinator, 
advising  center  in  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture 

Lesley  Maalouf,  assistant  to  financial 
officer  II  in  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension 
Karen  L.  Magnuson,  assistant  director 
of  publications  in  Department  of  Pub- 
lications, Office  of  University  Rela- 

Beverly  G.  Molnar,  senior 
editor/writer  in  Department  of  Publi- 
cations, Office  of  University  Relations 
James  A.  Morgan,  manager,  network 
and  information  systems  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County 

Lori  J.  Murarik,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Engineering 

See  "Promotions"  on  page  13 
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continued  from  page  12 

Deborah  E.  Musser,  assistant  to 
financial  officer  I  in  College  of 
Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical 

Amy  E.  Neil,  marketing  informa- 
tion coordinator  in  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  for  Research 
Barbara  A.  Nevling,  staff  assis- 
tant VI  in  Division  of  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Extension 
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Penn  Staters 

Frank  F.  Apian,  distinguished  professor  emeritus  of 
metallurgy  and  mineral  processing,  was  named  a 
Distinguished  Alumnus  of  Montana  Tech.,  Univer- 
sity of  Montana.  Apian  received  his  master's  degree 
from  Montana  Tech.  in  1950  and  later  a  professional 
degree. 

L.G.  Austin,  professor  emeritus  of  fuels  and  miner- 
al engineering,  presented  the  keynote  paper,  "Some 
Suggestions  for  Research  on  Semi-Autogenous 
Grinding  (SAG)  Mills,"  at  the  Second  International 
Workshop  SAG  '99  in  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile. 

Jean-Marc  Bollag,  professor  of  soil  microbiology, 
lectured  on  "Determination  of  the  Interactions 
Between  Pesticides  and  Humic  Substances"  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Humic  Substances  Soci- 
ety in  Adelaide,  Australia.  He  also  lectured  on 
"Enzymatic  Reactions  Leading  to  Bound  Pollutants 
in  the  Soil"  at  Kobe  University  in  Kobe,  Japan, 

Carolyn  S.  Carter,  senior  lecturer.  Department  of 
Human  Development  and  Family  Studies,  has 
received  the  1999  Outstanding  Faculty  Award  from 
the  National  Pan-Hellenic  Council. 

Long-Qing  Chen,  associate  professor  of  materials 
science  and  engineering,  presented  two  invited 
talks  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  at  the  International  Conference 
on  Solid-Solid  Phase  Transformations  '99.  Chen's 
talks  were  tided  "Modeling  Microstructure  Evolu- 
tion during  Phase  Transformations  under  Applied 
Stresses"  and  "Phase-Field  Simulation  of  Phase 
Transformations  and  Microstructure  Evolution."  The 
conference  was  sponsored  by  The  Japan  Institute  of 
Metals. 

Ralph  Colby,  associate  professor  of  materials  science 
and  engineering,  presented  lectures  at  two  confer- 
ences. "Rheology  of  Randomly  Branched  Polymers" 
was  presented  at  the  Second  International  Confer- 
ence on  Rheology-Chain  Structure  Relationships  in 
Polymers,  held  in  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands.  He 
presented  "Are  Nematic  Liquid  Crystals  Viscoelastic 
Solids?"  at  EuroRheo99  in  Nice,  France. 

Three  faculty  members  in  the  Department  of  Mate- 
rials Science  and  Engineering  were  elected  fellows  of 
the  American  Physical  Society  this  year  Ralph 
Colby,  assistant  professor  of  materials  science  and 
engineering,  was  cited  for  advancing  the  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  macromolecular  liquids. 
Sanat  Kumar,  protessnr  ot  polymer  science,  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  pioneering  simulation  work  on  thin 
films  of  polymers  and  thermodynamics  of  polymer 
blends.  Paul  Painter,  professor  and  program  chair  of 
polymer  science,  was  recognized  for  his  work  on 
theoretical  and  spectroscopic  characterization  of 
hydrogen  bonded  polymer  blends. 

David  DeWalle,  professor  of  forest  hydrology,  was 
elected  to  the  executive  board  of  the  American  Water 
Resources  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers  has 
invited  Ian  Domowitz,  the  Mary  Jean  and  Frank  P. 
Smeal  chaired  professor  of  finance,  to  serve  on  the 
organization's  new  Bond  Market  Transparency 
Committee.  The  committee  will  develop  standards 
for  reporting  bond  trade  information  to  regulators 
and  for  making  the  information  public.  Domowitz,  a 
member  of  The  Smeal  College  finance  faculty,  is  the 
only  academic  serving  on  the  15-member  panel. 

Patreese  Ingram,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
and  extension  education,  and  Florence  Nyangara, 


graduate  student  in  agricultural  and  extension  edu- 
cation, were  first  runners-up  for  Author  of  the  Year 
in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Education,  an  award 
presented  by  the  American  Association  for  Agricul- 
tural Education.  In  addition,  Ingram  was  named 
chair-elect  of  the  Diversity  Committee  for  the 
National  Association  of  Extension  4-H  Agents. 


Matt  Jackson,  assistant  professc 
tions,  received  the  1999  Kenneth  Harwood  Award 
for  Outstanding  Dissertation  by  the  Broadcast  Edu- 
cation Association.  Jackson,  who  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  mass  communication  at  Indiana  University  last 
summer,  wrote  his  dissertation  on  "Controlling 
Technology:  Internet  Service  Providers  and  Copy- 
right Liability." 

Ke  Chung  Kim,  professor  of  entomology,  gave  the 
keynote  lecture  on  "Biodiversity  and  Environmen- 
tal Changes:  A  Great  Challenge  to  Humanity"  at  the 
First  International  Symposium  on  the  Geoenviron- 
mental  Changes  and  Biodiversity  in  Northeast  Asia 
in  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Roger  Knacke,  director  of  the  School  of  Science  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  has  been  elected  to  the  prize  com- 
mittee of  the  Division  of  Planetary  Sciences,  Ameri- 
can Astronomical  Society. 

William  J.  Lamont  Jr.,  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  was  presented  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  by  the  American  Society 
for  Plasticulture  at  its  28th  National  Agricultural 
Plastics  Congress. 

George  A.  Lesieutre,  professor  of  aerospace  engi- 
neering, received  the  1999  Adaptive  Structures  and 
Material  Systems  Best  Paper  award  from  the  ASME 
Aerospace  Division.  He  was  co-author  with  Christo- 
pher L.  Davis  of  the  paper  "An  Actively-Tuned  Solid 
State  Piezoelectric  Vibration  Absorber." 

John  M.  Lilley,  provost  and  dean  of  Penn  State  Erie, 
is  among  the  first  of  Pennsylvania's  business,  acad- 
emic and  cultural  leaders  to  be  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Team  Pennsylvania  Ambassador  Program. 
The  program  recruits  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  who  will  use  their  time  and  resources  to 
promote  Pennsylvania  as  a  pre-eminent  global  loca- 
tion in  which  to  do  business.  Lilley  was  nominated 
for  membership  in  Team  PA  because  of  his  involve- 
ment with  issues  impacting  Pennsylvania's  employ- 
ers and  because  of  his  community  leadership  experi- 


Albert  Lozano-Nieto,  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering and  program  leader  of  the  Biomedical  Engi- 
neering Technology  Program  at  Penn  State  Wilkes- 
Barre,  was  an  invited  speaker  at  the  Second 
International  Symposium  on  Electromagnetic  Com- 
pliance and  Interference  in  Merida,  Venezuela.  His 
talk  was  titled  "Isolation  Methods  as  a  Tool  to  Defeat 
Electromagnetic  Interference/' 

Bruce  McPheron,  associate  professor  of  entomology, 
lectured  on  fruit  fly  genetics  at  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Piracicaba,  Brazil,  and  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  Argentine  National  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Technology  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Raj  Mittra,  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  pre- 
sented two  seminars  at  the  Gazi  University  in 
Ankara,  Turkey,  as  an  invited  guest  of  Tubitak  — 
The  Scientific  and  Technical  Council  of  Turkey  in 
Ankara.  Mittra  also  visited  the  Information  Tech- 
nologies and  Electronics  Research  Institute  to  dis- 


cuss possible  collaborative  efforts  between  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  Technical  University  in  Ankara  and  the 
electrical  engineering  department  at  Penn  State. 

Larry  Muller,  professor  of  dairy  science,  received 
the  1998  Pennsylvania  Forage  and  Grassland  Coun- 
cil Special  Award. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  professor  emeritus  of  solid 
state  science  at  the  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
was  awarded  the  International  Prize  of  the  Japan 
Fine  Ceramics  Association  recently  in  Tokyo.  The 
award  recognizes  the  U.S.-Japan  student  exchange 
program  he  initiated,  together  with  his  extensive 
contributions  to  the  technical  literature  in  the  field  of 
electroceramics.  Newnham  also  delivered  the  ASME 
Adaptive  Structures  and  Materials  Systems  Prize 
Lecture  at  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  Conference  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
presented  a  plenary  lecture  on  "Domains  in  Smart 
Materials"  at  the  Workshop  on  Dynamics  of  Inter- 
faces held  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory. 

Adrian  Ocneanu,  professor  of  mathematics,  pre- 
sented an  invited  talk  on  "Quantum  Symmetry  and 
Operator  Algebras"  at  a  conference  on  mathematics 
and  theoretical  physics  held  in  Nara,  Japan.  The 
Taniguchi  Foundation  invited  one  researcher  from 
each  major  area  of  mathematics  to  speak  during  the 
conference,  which  was  the  final  meeting  in  a  series 
it  has  sponsored  over  the  last  30  years. 

S.  P.  Pennypacker,  professor  of  plant  pathology,  has 
received  the  Award  of  Merit  from  the  American  Phy- 
topathological  Society.  The  award  recognizes  an 
individual  who  has  made  significant  contributions 
toward  graduate  education,  research  and  the  pro- 
fession of  plant  pathology.  This  is  the  highest  award 
given  at  the  regional  level  of  the  society. 

Michael  Podolski,  lecturer  in  film/video,  was 
awarded  an  honorable  mention  at  the  41st  annual 
Rochester  International  Film  Festival  for  his  film, 
"Save  Selene.  " 

John  C.  Spychalski,  professor  of  business  logistics, 
recently  gave  an  invited  lecture  on  contemporary 
conditions  and  issues  in  American  freight  transport 
in  Vaxjo,  Sweden. 

Richard  Stinson,  professor  emeritus  of  horticulture 
and  agricultural  education,  received  the  VIP  Award 
from  the  National  FFA  Organization  for  "dedicated 
and  outstanding  service  to  agricultural  education 
and  FFA  (Future  Farmers  of  America)." 

Leon  Stout,  University  archivist,  has  been  elected 
vice  president/president-elect  of  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists  (SAA),  the  largest  national 
archival  organization  in  the  world.  His  two-year  term 
begins  in  August  1999.  Stout  was  named  a  Fellow  of 
SAA  in  1996,  which  is  the  society's  highest  honor. 

Beno  Weiss,  professor  of  Italian  in  the  Department  of 
Spanish,  Italian  and  Portuguese,  delivered  an  invited 
lecture  on  Italo  Svevo  at  the  Museo  Sveviano  in  Tri- 
est,  Italy.  Weiss  spent  spring  semester  in  Italy  on  a 
sabbatical  doing  research  for  a  book  on  the  relation- 
ships between  Svevo 's  novels  and  his  theater. 


Lowell  Wilson,  professor  emeritus  of  animal  science 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  has  been 
selected  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Professional  Animal 
Scientist,  published  quarterly  by  the  American  Reg- 
istry of  Professional  Animal  Scientists.  Wilson's 
three-year  term  began  June  1. 
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X-ray  camera  launched 
on  NASA's  Chandra  Observatory 


By  Barbara  K.  Kennedy 
Eberly  College  of  Science 

The  world's  most  powerful  X-ray 
eye  on  the  universe,  NASA's 
Chandra  X-Ray  Observatory, 
was  launched  from  the  Space  Shuttle 
on  July  23.  The  observatory,  which 
contains  an  extraordinary  X-ray  cam- 
era for  viewing  high-energy  objects 
in  our  galaxy  and  beyond  to  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  the  universe,  was 
conceived  and  designed  by  a  Perm 
State  professor. 

"For  the  first  time,  we  will  be  able 
to  view  the  sky  in  X  rays  almost  as 
clearly  as  we  can  view  it  from  the 
largest  optical  telescopes  and  10 
times  better  than  any  X-ray  images 
we  have  had  before,"  said  Gordon 
Garmire,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

Garmire  is  the  principal  investiga- 
tor who  conceived  and  designed  the 
camera,  which  he  said  "performed 
flawlessly  during  its  preflight  tests, 
exceeding  the  most  optimistic  goals 
originally  set  for  it  in  1989  when 
NASA  accepted  the  proposal  for  its 
flight." 

The  camera,  the  AXAF  Charge- 
coupled  device  Imaging  Spectrometer 
(ACIS),  is  a  spectrometer  that  will 
record  the  energy  of  each  X-ray  that 
it  detects  from  the  high-energy  space 
objects  as  a  unique  amount  of  charge, 
will  convert  the  charge  into  a  signal, 
and  then  will  send  the  spectral  sig- 
nals to  scientists  on  Earth  who  will 
use  the  information  to  detect  the  dif- 
ferent chemical  elements  the  objects 
contain. 

The  Chandra  X-Ray  Observatory 
is  the  third  of  NASA's  Great  Obser- 
vatories to  be  launched,  following  the 
Hubble  Space  Telescope,  which 
detects  ultraviolet,  visible  and 
infrared  rays,  and  the  Compton 
Gamma^Ray  Observatory,  which 
detects  gamma  rays. 

"X  rays  are  the  most  useful  ener- 
gy band  for  studying  high-energy 
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phenomena  associated  with  the  most 
energetic  objects  in  the  universe," 
said  John  Nousek,  senior  scientist 
and  professor  of  astronomy  and 
astrophysics  at  Penn  State  and  a 
member  of  the  ACIS  development 

Scientists  expect  that  the  ACIS 
camera  will  reveal  new  information 
about  the  cycle  of  matter  that  ulti- 
mately made  life  on  Earth  possible. 

"We  want  to  understand  how 
stars  produced  the  heavy  elements 
like  carbon  and  calcium,  and  how 
they  ejected  them  into  the  interstellar 
medium  where  they  eventually 
formed  planets  in  star  systems  like 
our  own,"  Garmire  said. 

The  ACIS  camera,  when  com- 
bined with  the  Chandra  Observato- 
ry's X-ray-focusing  mirrors,  has  very 
high  angular  resolution,  or  sharpness 
of  focus,  which  allows  it  to  see  indi- 
vidual stars  for  the  first  time  in 
regions  where  large  numbers  of  stars 
are  crowded.  It  also  has  high  spectral 


resolution,  which  gives  it  the  ability 
to  determine  the  energy  of  individual 
X-rays  over  a  wide  range  of  X-ray 
energies. 

"The  ACIS  camera  is  amazingly 
efficient  in  the  way  it  responds  to  X 
rays.  It  records  images,  photon-by- 
photon,  in  50  X-ray  colors  simultane- 
ously. In  virtually  no  other  part  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  is  it  possi- 
ble to  do  such  a  thing,  and  ACIS  does 
so  with  near  perfection,"  Nousek 

The  camera  was  built  under 
Garmire's  direction  at  the  Center  for 
Space  Research  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  using  sensors 
built  under  the  direction  of  George 
Ricker  at  MIT's  Center  for  Space 
Research.  Its  large-format  detectors 
known  as  CCDs  were  developed  at 
MIT  Lincoln  Laboratory  in  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.  Its  mechanical  structure 
and  power-conditioning-and-control 
unit  were  built  at  Lockheed  Martin  in 
Denver,  Colo. 


Blood  clot  diagnosing  procedure  may  be  changed 


Researchers  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine have  shown,  through  a 
national  survey,  that  25  percent  of 
vascular  laboratories  in  the  United 
States  may  be  able  to  change  their 
policy  when  it  comes  to  diagnosing 
deep  venous  thrombosis  (DVT),  also 
known  as  a  blood  clot.  This  problem 
affects  about  600,000  people  each 
year,  and  currently  many  labs  use 
ultrasound  to  scan  both  legs  when 
diagnosing  the  problem. 


"Our  survey  of  more  than  600 
vascular  labs  found  that  about  75 
percent  of  the  labs  were  scanning  one 
leg  using  ultrasound  to  diagnose  the 
blood  clot  in  patients.  A  minority  of 
patients  will  have  clots  in  both  legs, 
but  the  treatment  is  still  the  same 
whether  you  have  a  clot  in  one  leg  or 
two,"  said  John  Blebea,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  vascular  surgery.  "By  scan- 
ning only  the  leg  with  symptoms, 
you  can  reduce  the  time  that  is  takes 


for  the  entire  procedure  and  subse- 
quently save  time  and  money  with- 
out increasing  the  risk  to  the  patient." 
Blebea  said  blood  clots  in  the  legs 
can  be  caused  by  many  factors 
including  prolonged  bedrest,  trauma, 
blood  disorders,  surgery  or  cancer.  It 
is  important  to  diagnose  the  problem 
because  an  untreated  clot  can  become 
dislodged  and  travel  to  the  lungs  and 
cause  subsequent  problems  with 
breathing  and  even  death. 


^^  From 
the 
experts 

Tips  to 
save  water 

Most  people  don't  think  much 
about  water  until  there's  an 
emergency.  But  with  this  year's 
drought  affecting  every  county  in 
Pennsylvania,  an  expert  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences  offers 
some  ways  to  help  people  cut 
water  use  in  their  homes. 

"You'll  probably  use  many  of 
these  water-saving  methods  only 
in  emergencies,"  said  William 
Sharpe,  professor  of  forest  hydrolo- 
gy. "But  if  you  can  apply  any  of 
the  suggestions  to  your  ordinary 
routine,  by  all  means  do  so." 

Sharpe  offers  the  following 
suggestions: 

■  Make  sure  your  toilet  doesn't 
leak.  Place  a  few  drops  of  food  col- 
oring in  the  tank.  If  the  color 
appears  in  the  bowl  without  flush- 
ing, your  toilet  is  leaking  —  have  it 
fixed  immediately 

■  Fix  leaking  faucets. 

■  Don't  let  faucets  run  while 
washing  or  rinsing. 

■  Take  shorter  showers. 

■  Allow  small  children  to  bathe 
in  the  tub  at  the  same  time. 

■  Use  disposable  diapers  to 
avoid  a  toilet  flush  when  rinsing  a 
dirty  diaper  and  to  cut  down  on 
laundry. 

■  When  shaving,  use  water  in 
the  washbowl  to  clean  your  razor 
between  strokes,  or  use  an  electric 

■  Keep  drinking  water  refriger- 
ated. 

■  Don't  prewash  dishes  for 
automatic  dishwashers, 

■  Avoid  using  the  garbage  dis- 

■  Reuse  kitchen  drain  water  by 
collecting  it  in  a  container  and 
using  it  to  water  plants,  lawns  and 
gardens. 

■  Collect  water  from  roof  gut- 
ters to  water  lawns  and  plants. 

■  Don't  water  lawns  or  wash 

Penn  State's  Environmental 
Resources  Research  Institute  offers 
a  free  publication,  Saving  Money 
with  Home  Water  Conservation 
Devices.  Copies  are  available  from 
Joy  Drohan,  publications  editor, 
ERRI,  Land  and  Water  Research 
Building,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802,  or  e-mail  jdrohan@psu.edu. 
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Federal  grants  of  $1.5  million 
to  help  train  graduate  students 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Edu 
tion  has  awarded  two  grants 
totaling  $1.5  million  over  three 
years  to  the  Department  of 
Communication  Disorders  in 
the  College  of  Health  and. 
Human  Development  The 
grants  will  provide  educational 
and  training  opportunities  for 
graduate  students  preparing  to 
speech  language  clini- 


One  grant,  led  by  fanicc 
Light,  associate  professor  of 
communication  disorders,  will 
support  24  students  for  three 
years  and  assist  them  in  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  skills  to  work 
with  children  who  have  severe 
communication  disabilities.  The 
grant  will  assist  graduate  stu- 
dents in  learning  about  addition- 


md  alternative 
tion  strategies  to  help  children 
develop  and  enhance  their  abili- 
ties to  communicate  when  verbal 
speaking  modes  have  failed 

The  second  grant,  led  by  Gor- 
don Blood,  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Communica- 
tion Disorders,  will  help  prepare 
21  graduate  students  to  assist 
children  with  speech,  language 
and  hearing  problems,  and  their 
families  in  rural  areas. 

The  grants  also  require  stu- 
dents to  complete  a  15-week 
internship  in  educational  set- 
tings to  further  develop  their 
knowledge  bases  and  competen- 
cies in  a  field-based  environment 
while  providing  outreach  ser- 


Commission  for  Women  outlines 
public  meetings  for  coming  year 


Dates  for  the  Commission  for 
Women's  monthly  meetings  dur- 
ing the  1999-2000  academic  year 
have  been  set. 

The  Commission  for  Women, 
an  advisory  group  to  the  Univer- 
sity president,  begins  its  18th  year 
of  .nldressing  concerns  of  women 
faculty,  staff  and  students  at  all 
Penn  State  locations.  Its  member- 
ship represents  every  employ- 
ment category,  as  well  as  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  and 
the  public  is  invited  to  attend  gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  commission. 
Dates  follow.  All  meetings  are 
trom  noon  to  2  p.m.  in  404  Old 


Ma 


,  unle 


More  information  on  the  banquet 
and  meeting  locations  can  be 
obtained  by  calling  Tracy  at  (814) 
8637696 


Meeting  dates: 

—  Monday,  Sept.  20; 

—  Friday,  Oct.  15; 

—  Monday,  Nov.  15,  location  to 
be  announced; 

—  Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  loca- 
tion to  be  announced; 

—  Friday,  Jan.  21,2000; 
—  Monday,  Feb.  21; 

—  Monday,  March  20,  Com- 
mission for  Woman  annual 
spring  banquet; 

—  Friday,  April  14; 

—  Wednesday,  May  17;  and 

—  Friday,  June  16. 
In  existence  since  1981,  the 

Commission  for  Women  provides 
a  forum  for  exchanging  ideas  that 
can  translate  into  University -wide 
improvements  that  support 
women  and  enhance  the  working 
and  learning  environment. 


Catching  some  practice 

Brian  Eckert,  an  undergraduate  student  from  Lewistown.  practices  his  fly 
adjacent  to  the  president's  house  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Eckert 
physical  education  class,  and  has  enjoyed  it  ever  since.  He  may  not  find  It 
be  high  enough  for  fishing.  The  state  is  in  a  drought  emergency  status  bei 


fishing  technique  ii 
irst  look  fly  fishing 


e  region  to 
groundwater 
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New  no-fare 
bus  plan  is 
ready  to  roll 

By  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 
Public  Information 

Just  hop  on  the  bus,  Gus. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  it  should  be 
as  easy  as  that  to  get  around  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus,  say  University  trans- 
portation officials  who  hope  employees 
begin  using  the  new  no-fare  bus  service 
that  is  part  of  Penn  State's  plan  to  lessen 
traffic  on  campus. 


l  he 


-fare  bu 


'ided 


through  an  agreement  with  the  Centre 
Area  Transportation  Authority,  kicks  off 
Sunday,  Aug.  22,  and  is  available  to  any- 
one riding  the  Campus  or  Town  Loops. 
The  loops  cover  the  areas  from  Beaver  to 
Park  avenues  and  from  Porter  Road  to 
Atherton  Street.  The  two-route  loop  sys- 
tem provides  frequent  repeated  service 
around  campus  and  downtown  during 
fall  and  spring  semesters. 

The  no-fare  bus  service  is  only  one 
part  of  Penn  State's  new  Transportation 
Demand  Management  plan  —  a  strategy 
that  gives  high  priority  to  bicycles  and 
pedestrians  and  encourages  alternative 
transportation,  like  carpooling  and  pub- 
lic transportation.  Known  as  TDM,  the 
plan  is  being  instituted  to  provide  better 
parking  and  transportation  for  faculty, 
staff  and  students,  while  alleviating  some 
of  the  traffic  congestion  in  2nd  around 

See  "Loop"  on  page  3 
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University  is  in 
compliance  with 
drought  regulations 

In  response  to  the  statewide  drought 

emergency  announced  by  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge  on  July  20,  Penn  State  has  imple- 
mented a  variety  of  water  conserva- 
tion measures  mandated  by  The 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. The  University  actually  began 
many  voluntary  cutbacks  before  the 
governor's  emergency  announcement. 
The  University  recently  completed 
its  annual  leak-detection  survey,  which 
uses  sophisticated  equipment  to  pin- 
point water  leaks.  The  detected  leaks 
have  been,  or  are  being  repaired.  The 
University  also  has  a  computerized 
water  monitoring  and  control  system 
which  can  detect  leaks  between  the 
wells,  the  chlorination  facilities  and 
the  water  storage  towers. 

Office  of  Physical  Plant  employees 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  leaks  as 
they  go  about  their  assigned  duties. 
All  members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity are  asked  to  help  by  reporting 
leaks  to  the  Service  Desk  at  (814)  865- 
4731.  The  combined  efforts  of  vigilance, 
computer  monitoring,  data  collection, 
leak  detection  service  and  immediate 
response  to  reported  leaks  keep  the 
water  system  as  leak-free  as  possible. 

The  University  also  is  installing  600 
water-restricting  shower  heads  in  the 
Pollock  Residence  area,  and  conserving 
drinking  water  in  food  service  areas. 
In  addition,  the  University  is  prepar- 
ing to  use  reclaimed  water  on  Beaver 
Stadium  and  other  athletic  fields, 
Summer  water  usage  is  normally 
See  "Drought"  on  page  2 


I  scream,  you  scream 

The  University  community  is  invited  to  an  Ice 
Cream  Social  hosted  by  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  at  3:15  p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  27,  to  cele- 
brate the  philanthropic  progress  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  initiative  of  The  Grand  Destiny  Cam- 
paign. The  campaign,  Penn  State's  $1  billion 
fund-raising  initiative  to  strengthen  its  mission 
of  teaching,  research  and  service  to  society,  was 
launched  publicly  on  April  23.  It  will  run 
through  June  30,  2003,  and  involves  all  24  Penn 
State'  locations. 

The  ice  cream  will  be  served  on  the  portico  of 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  immediately  preceding  Spanier's  State 
of  the  University  Address  at  4  p.m.  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium. 

The  president's  talk  is  open  to  the  public  and 
all  faculty  and  staff  are  encouraged  to  attend. 


Policy  modifications  address  student  concerns 


i  that  have  been  raised  by  students 
and  others  over  some  elements  of  the  University's 
recently  revised  policy  on  designated  speech  areas  at 
University  Park,  Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost  for  edu- 
cational equity,  announced  July  30  that  modifica- 
tions than  been  made  to  policy  AD51  to  provide  for 
maximum  free  speech  opportunities. 

The  modifications  will  allow  for  individuals  or 
small  groups  to  engage  in  free  speech  activities  at 
any  outdoor  location  on  campus  provided  that  noise 
levels  do  not  conflict  with  programs  or  classes  and 
provided  that  crowd  size  does  not  prevent  normal 
movement  in  and  out  of  buildings  or  otherwise 
cause  a  safety  problem. 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to 
the  new  policy  that  was  put  forth  by  the  Campus 
Environment  Team  last  spring,"  said  Jones,  who 
chairs  the  group.  "The  team  was  rightfully  respond- 
;  about  classroom  disruptions  and 


the  safety  of  students  exiting  buildings  that  were 
blocked.  But  some  have  expressed  concern  that  the 
policy  might  unnecessarily  deter  individuals  from 
speaking  out  in  areas  that  are  not  designated  by  the 

Groups  of  10  or  more  people  that  want  to 
demonstrate  or  engage  in  expressive  activity  must 
register  to  use  one  of  the  10  designated  areas  on  cam- 
pus, such  as  the  patio  in  front  of  Old  Main,  the  Allen 
Street  gates  or  the  area  near  the  Obelisk.  Jones  said 
that  smaller  groups  and  individuals  would  be  asked 
to  voluntarily  use  the  designated  areas,  but  may  use 
any  outdoor  area  open  to  the  public  that  can  safely 
be  used.  This  modification  will  allow  the  area  imme- 
diately outside  of  the  Willard  Building,  for  example, 
to  be  used  as  long  as  noise  levels  do  not  conflict 
with  classes  and  crowds  do  not  impede  normal 
egress  in  and  out  of  the  building. 

See  "Policy"  on  page  2 
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Convocation  attendees  to  get  magical  treat     Policy 


New  students  attending  the  Fall  '99  President's  Convoca- 
tion on  the  University  Park  campus  at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday. 
Aug.  21,  will  be  treated  to  more  than  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier's  words  of  welcome  and  wisdom.  Immediately 
following  Spanier's  address  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center, 
Penn  &  Teller  will  take  the  stage  for  75  minutes  of  magic 
and  comedy. 

Both  new  and  returning  faculty  are  encouraged  to 
attend  the  convocation,  which  will  include  presentations 
from  Slate  College  Mayor  Bill  Welch  and  Undergraduate 


Drought  — 

continued  from  page  1 

reduced  at  University  Park  due  to  the 
lower  student  population  at  this  time 
Oi  year.  The  University  is  carefully 
controlling  other  uses  of  water 
throughout  the  drought  so  the  needs 
of  returning  students  can  be  met  in 
the  fall. 

Some  creative  ways  Penn  State  is 
dealing  with  water  restrictions  include 
diverting  water  used  to  cool  the 
nuclear  reactor  across  the  street  to  the 
football  practice  field.  In  addition, 
treated  waste  water  from  a  line  that 
passes  near  Beaver  Stadium  is  being 
diverted  to  help  water  that  field. 

Penn  State  is  complying  with 
water  restrictions  in  the  following  cat- 
egories which  were  outlined  in  Chap- 
ter 119,  Prohibition  of  Nonessential 
Water  Uses  in  a  Commonwealth 
Drought  Emergency  Area: 

Lawn  watering 

On  July  20,  Penn  State  stopped 
watering  University  lawns,  including 
the  intramural  fields,  the  women's 
softball  fields,  the  Bigler  natural  turf 
area,"  West  Campus  fields  and  Pollock 

Drought  regulations  allow  the 
University  to  water  at  the  minimum 
rate  necessarv  to  establish  and  main- 
tain newly  seeded  and  sodded  grass 
areas.  These  areas  include  the  HUB 
lawn,  Rugby  field,  the  baseball  infield 
and  the  J.V.  field. 

Gardens,  shrubs 

and  landscaped  areas 

The  regulation  allows  watering  of 
established  landscaped  areas  by  hand 
between  the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  9  a.m. 
using  fresh  water.  Newly  planted 
areas  can  be  watered  during  the  day. 
The  University  is  watering  landscaped 
areas  with  reclaimed  water  to  a  great 
extent  and  generally  confining  water-  ^5  miiu 
ing  times  of  both  new  and  established  tne  fay 
landscaping  to  after  5  p.m.  and  before 


Student  Government  President  Desha  Girod,  to  help  wel- 
come the  newest  members  of  the  University  community. 
Those  in  attendance  will  receive  two  complementary  tickets 
to  the  show. 

Faculty  planning  to  attend  the  convocation  should  reg- 
ister and  reserve  their  tickets  to  the  Penn  &  Teller  show 
before  Aug.  16.  To  register,  check  the  Web  at 
http:llwimo.psu.edu/ouicfconvocationl. 

For  more  information,  call  Karen  Haldeman  at  (814) 
863-1710  or  e-mail  krh5@psu.edu. 
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Golf  courses 

Penn  State  golf  courses  are  being 
watered  according  to  the  following 
drought  regulations; 

■  Tees  and  greens  watering 
between  5  p.m.  and  9  a.m. 

■  The  syringing  of  heat  sensitive 
grasses,  such  as  poa  annua  used  on 
both  the  Blue  and  White  courses,  for 


Washing  paved  surfaces 

All  paved-surface  washing  has 
stopped,  except  for  the  minimal  rate 
necessary  for  sanitation  of  food  service 
locations,  and  for  prewashing  in 
preparation  of  recoating. 


drought  emergency.  The  golf  course 
aeration  system  is  used  for  algae  con- 
trol, and  so  will  remain  in  service. 

Washing  of  equipment 

The  University  has  stopped  all 
washing  of  vehicles  and  other  heavy 
equipment  except  as  necessary  for 
proper  functioning  and  s,ik>  operation. 


Fountains 

Swimming  pools 

All  ornamental  fountain 
University  Park  campus  ha 
shut  down  for  the  duratio 

on  the 
of  the 

Penn  State  swimming  facilities  are 
being  topped  off  only  as  allowed  by 
drought  regulations. 

continued  from  page  1 

"University  policy  will  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  regulation  of  time,  place 
of  speech,  and  Penn  State 
the  right  to  administer 
the  policy  in  accordance  with  these 
guidelines,"  said  Jones.  "As  an  insti- 
tution we  have  a  deep  and  profound 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  free 
speech.  This  policy  provides  groups 
and  individuals  with  an  increased 
number  of  places  on  campus  to  do 
that,  which  I  think  is  a  very  positive 

The  policy  developed  by  the  Cam- 
pus Environment  Team  was  designed 
to  increase  the  number  of  areas  on 
campus  where  students  could  engage 
in  expressive  activity,  while  limiting 
access  to  areas  immediately  adjacent 
to  classroom  windows  or  areas  that 
blocked  building  entrances.  Areas  offi- 
cially designated  for  expressive  activi- 
ty are  the  Old  Main  Patio;  the  Allen 
Street  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  mall  on 
campus;  Palmer  Museum  of  Art; 
Willard  Building  in  the  patio  area 
between  Willard  and  the  Obelisk;  the 
northwest  corner  of  Shortlidge  Road 
and  College  Avenue;  Fisher  Plaza;  the 
Pattee  Library  Mall  entrance  plaza; 
and  three  areas  at  the  Hetzel  Union 
Building  when  it  is  completed  this  fall. 

Some  aspects  of  the  policy  remain 
the  same,  including  the  provision  that 
Penn  State  students  and  student  orga- 
nizations have  first  priority  to  use  Uni- 
versity space  over  groups  not  affiliated 
with  Penn  State.  In  addition,  individ- 
uals or  groups  that  reserve  space  in 
advance  have  priority  for  the  use  of 
that  space  over  groups  or  individuals 
who  show  up  without  reserving  space 

Some  highlights  of  the  policy 
include: 

A  location  may  be  reserved 
between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  and  a  group 
may  reserve  only  one  location  for  each 
day.  The  same  group  may  not  reserve 
the  same  location  for  more  than  one 
day  in  each  calendar  week.  Reserva- 
tions must  be  requested  at  least  48 
hours  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
activity,  or  by  the  Friday  preceding  a 
Sunday  or  Monday. 

With  a  proper  reservation,  a  group 
has  exclusive  use  of  the  reserved  loca- 
tion and  may  not  transfer  the  reserva- 
tion to  or  allow  use  of  the  location  by 
any  other  group.  Reservations  for  non- 
University  groups  may  be  arranged 
through  the  Office  of  University  Rela- 
tions, 309  Old  Main.  Registered  stu- 
dent groups  can  make  arrangements 
through  Student  Activities,  225  HUB. 
Groups  wishing  to  reserve  a  space 
other  than  those  designated  must  sub- 
mit a  written  request  for  an  exception 
to  this  policy  with  the  appropriate 
reservation  office. 

Areas  suitable  for  expressive  activ- 
ities have  been  identified  at  other  Uni- 
versity locations.  The  requirements  of 
this  policy  apply  to  all  University  loca- 


Loop 
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campus  and  lessening  environmental  pollu- 
tants. r 

"An  important  element  for  planning  the 
future  of  the  University  Park  campus  and 
what  it  will  look  like  in  the  years  to  come,  is 
transportation.  Providing  viable  options  for 
people  is  key  to  the  success  of  any  plan  and  I 
think  this  plan  attempts  to  cover  the  needs  of 
travelers  and  the  University,"  said  Teresa 
Davis,  director  of  transportation  services.  'The 
most  essential  component  of  this  plan  is  bus- 
ing. By  offering  this  alternative,  we  hope  to 
significantly  reduce  the  number  of  single- 
occupant  vehicles  on  campus  and  make  it 
safer  for  pedestrians." 

Davis  said  although  all  of  the  components- 
of  the  plan  are  not  yet  in  place,  the  public 
transportation  aspect  is  ready  to  be  put  to  the 
test,  as  well  as  the  carpooling  option  known  as 
the  Rideshare  Program  with  its  safety  net  of  a 
"guaranteed  ride  home." 

"We  would  like  everyone  to  give  it  a  try," 
Davis  said.  "We  know  it  is  going  to  be  some 
time  before  it  catches  on.  Habits  are  hard  to 
break  and  the  untested  waters  make  people  a 
bit  reluctant.  But  this  works  in  other  regions 
and  it  can  work  here." 

The  following  areas  make  up  the  TDM 
plan: 


Transit 

The  no-fare  service  is  available  to  anyone 
riding  in  the  designated  area.  Riders  do  not 
need  a  pass  and  because  an  extra  10,000  hours 
of  transit  service  was  added  to  the  two-loop 
system,  the  wait  for  a  bus  during  peak  hours 
will  be  less  than  five  minutes  between  buses. 
Additional  bus  shelters  will  be  added  along 
the  loop  route  and  the  buses  will  run  from  7 
a.m.  to  12:30  a.m.  Sunday  through  Thursday; 
and  from  7  a.m.  to  3  a.m.  on  Fridays  and  Sat- 
in addition,  a  discounted  monthly  transit 
pass  will  be  offered  to  University  employees  to 
use  on  CATA's  regional  Centre  Line.  The  pass, 
$29  a  month  for  the  1999-2000  academic  year, 
if  offered  for  purchase  through  payroll  deduc- 
tion and  is  subject  to  the  same  pretax  benefit  as 
the  parking  permits.  It  also  is  discounted  28 
percent  over  the  normal  monthly  pass  rate. 

Rideshare 

The  Rideshare  Program,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  CATA,  will  help  bring  together  car- 
poolers  by  matching  their  needs.  CATA  will 
register  participants  and  each  participant  will 
receive  a  list  of  individuals  who  have  similar 
commutes  and  travel  schedules.  Participants 
make  their  own  personal  arrangements.  If 
you  sign  up  for  the  Rideshare  Program,  you 
are  not  obligated  to  participate.  In  addition, 
carpool  members  may  register  each  of  their 
vehicles  on  one  transferable  parking  permit 
and  each  rideshare  participant  will  receive 
three,  one-day  parking  permits  at  no  charge 
each  fiscal  year  to  cover  the  occasional  need 
to  drive  independently. 

Guaranteed  Ride  Home 

The  Guaranteed  Ride  Home  (GRH)  is  just  that 
—  a  ride  for  carpoolers  who  may  need  a  ride 


because  of  a  personal  emergency  or  an  emer- 
gency situation  which  makes  their  driver 
unavailable  for  the  ride  home.  GRH  is  a  critical 
element  of  the  Rideshare  Program  that  pro- 
vides a  "free"  ride  home  or  to  a  required  des- 
tination either  through  a  rental  car  or  a  taxi 
service. 

For  more  information  on  either  of  these 
programs,  contact  CATA  at  (814)  238-2282. 

Parking 

The  parking  aspect  of  the  TDM  plan  is  not 
yet  complete,  according  to  Davis,  who  said  the 
University  will  move  toward  an  area  parking 
concept  —  or  zone  concept  —  hopefully  by 
spring  that  allows  permit  holders  to  have 
more  choices.  Currently,  parking  permit  hold- 
ers are  assigned  to  a  designated  lot.  Under  the 
new  plan,  permit  holders  will  be  able  to 
choose  an  area  that  contains  several  lots  rather 
than  being  forced  into  one  specific  lot.  Each 
zone  will  include  a  parking  deck  or  a  large 
surface  lot  or  both,  to  ensure  a  parking  loca- 
tion near  the  traveler's  destination.  In  addi- 
tion, about  two  lots  in  each  area  will  be  desig- 
nated as  "reserved"  for  that  specific  area  — 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  —  to  aid 
permit  holders  who  want  to  work  nights  and 
weekends. 

The  parking  portion  of  the  plan  also  calls 
for  the  elimination  of  overselling  the  permits 
in  reserved  areas,  which  is  the  current  practice. 
More  permits  are  currently  issued  than  there 
are  available  spaces  in  certain  lots.  Now,  no 
more  than  100  percent  assignment  rate  will  be 
maintained  to  guarantee  a  space  for  permit 
holders.  In  addition,  parking  enforcement 
will  be  increased  and  departments  will  be 
required  to  purchase  and  display  a  permit  on 
department  vehicles.  Travelers  who  park  on 
the  outskirts  of  campus  and  use  the  bus  to 
arrive  at  work  will  be  rewarded  with  lower 
monthly  parking  fees. 

Existing  parking  decks  on  campus  also  are 
slated  for  expansion,  providing  more  parking 
opportunities  for  employees  as  well  as  visi- 

Bicycles 

The  University  is  developing  12.5  miles  of  bike 
paths  to  tie  in  with  existing  regional  bike  trails. 
Currently  an  informal  network  of  bike  paths 
exists  on  campus,  but  the  new  cycling  initia- 
tive isn't  expected  to  be  introduced  until  fall 
2000.  Davis  said  that  by  next  year,  the  bicycle 
portion  of  the  plan  should  be  ready  to  go  and 
the  University  will  put  in  place  100  new  bicy- 
cle lockers  at  various  locations  across  campus. 
"These  concepts  —  which  seem  unfamil- 
iar to  us  right  now  —  do  work,"  Davis  said. 
"The  most  valuable  part  of  the  entire  TDM 
process  has  been  the  input  of  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents and  visitors.  Many  took  the  time  to  con- 
tact us  with  their  concerns  or  support  for  this 
project  and  we  have  been  able  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  transportation  from  many 
viewpoints.  It  is  because  of  this  input  that  I 
believe  the  TDM  plan  will  be  a  success." 

For  more  up-to-date  information  on  TDM, 
visit  the  Web  at  http://nmw.cac.psu.edu/deptl 
parking/. 
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On  her  mark 

Track  sta'  Aimee  Mullins.  I 


1  track  on  any  NCAA 


Altoona  announces 
fall  speakers  lineup 


A  millennium  expert  and  an  extraor- 
dinary athlete  highlight  this  year's 
Distinguished  Speaker  Series  at  Perin 
State  Altoona. 

Beginning  on  Sept.  28  and  run- 
ning through  March  2000,  Penn  State 
Altoona  will  present  five  speakers 
whose  diverse  backgrounds  and  tal- 
ents promise  to  provide  entertaining 
subject  matter  and  a  unique  glimpse 
into  the  world  around  us. 

All  programs  will  be  presented  in 
the  Adler  Athletic  Complex.  The 
schedule  follows: 

■  Sept.  28,  7:30  p.m.  —  Author 
James  Reston  Jr.  will  discuss  how  the 
upcoming  millennium  celebration 
compares  with  that  of  1,000  years 
ago.  Reston  will  discuss  his  book,  The 
Last  Apocalypse:  Europe  at  the  Year 
1000  AD. 

■  Oct.  23,  8  p.m.  —  The  comedy 
group  Capitol  Steps  will  perform  as 
part  of  Parent's  and  Family's  Week- 
end. Capitol  Steps  is  a  troupe  of  cur- 
rent and  former  Congressional 
staffers  who  monitor  events  and  per- 
sonalities on  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  in  other  centers  of  power 
and  prestige  around  the  world  and 
then  take  a  humorous  look  at  seri- 

■  Nov.  10,  7:30  p.m.  —  With  two 
unofficial  world  records  to  her  credit, 
track  star  Aimee  Mullins  insists  she's 
just  like  everybody  else,  but  a  closer 
look  reveals  an  athlete  with  tremen- 
dous heart  and  ability.  Mullins,  born 


without  fibulas,  runs  with  the  help  of 
two  prostheses  that  extend  her  legs 
from  about  six  inches  below  the 
knee.  Besides  running  in  the 
Orthotics  and  Prosthetics  National 
Summer  Games  and  the  1996  Para- 
lympics  in  Atlanta,  Mullins  is  the 
only  athlete  with  dual  prostheses  to 
run  track  on  any  NCAA  Division  I 
team,  as  a  member  of  Georgetown 
University's  track  team. 

■  Jan.  16,2000,3:30p.m.— After 
10  years  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Kweisi  Mfume  stepped 
down  to  assume  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP).  He'U  discuss  that  decision 
and  his  five-point  action  agenda, 
said  to  have  given  the  NAACP  a 
clear  and  compelling  blueprint  for 
the  21st  century.  This  is  a  part  of 
Penn  State  Altoona's  annual  MLK 
Celebration. 

■  March  1, 2000,  7:30  p.m.  —  As 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  sex  educa- 
tion in  schools,  Joycelyn  Elders  often 
was  the  center  of  controversy  during 
her  tenure  as  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.  Elders,  the  first 
African  American  and  first  woman 
to  serve  as  Surgeon  General,  will  pre- 
sent her  views  on  this  and  other 

The  Distinguished  Speaker  Series 
is  free  to  the  public.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Book- 
store from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday. 


Fire  training  site  soil 
removal  is  complete 


The  fire  training  site  remediation 
project  at  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus has  completed  soil  removal  and 
other  activities  including  the  instal- 
lation and  testing  of  additional  mon- 
itoring wells.  Seeding  and  restora- 
tion of  the  site  is  complete. 

Under  the  direction  of  Penn 
State's  Office  of  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety,  the  EPSYSCorp. 
of-  Harrisburg  has  completed  the 
removal  of  approximately  11,000 
tons  of  contaminated  soil  that  was 
sent  to  specially  designated  sites  in 
Michigan  and  western  Pennsylvania. 

Throughout  the  process,  soil 
samples  have  been  collected  and 
tested  by  an  outside  analytical  labo- 
ratory. The  findings  have  confirmed 
the  successful  removal  of  the  soil 
contamination  from  the  site. 

Most  recently,  following  the  plan 
developed  by  Penn  State  and 
approved  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  pro- 
tection, EPSYS  installed  four  new 
monitoring  wells.  This  establishes 
eight  monitoring  wells  surrounding 
the  site. 

Tests  of  the  monitoring  wells 
found  that  four  wells  showed  no 
chemical  contamination,  according 
to  Maurine  Claver,  director  of  the 
University's  Office  of  Environmen- 


tal Health  and  Safety.  Not  unexpect- 
edly, some  contamination  was  found 
in  monitoring  wells  in  the  direction 
southeast  of  the  fire  training  site, 
confirming  results  from  the  original 
testing  done  last  year. 

The  fire  training  site  had  been 
used  for  decades  by  Penn  State  and 
area  firefighting  companies.  A 
cleanup  of  a  heating  oil  spill  at  the 
site  led  to  another  investigation 
where  isolated  amounts  of  per- 
ehloroethylene,  a  material  common- 
ly used  in  dry  cleaning,  had  been 
measured  at  the  site  in  late  1998. 

Penn  State,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection,  devel- 
oped a  plan  to  address  the  contami- 
nation and  restore  the  site  to  its  orig- 
inal natural  state. 

The  University  and  EPSYS  will 
be  evaluating  the  results  of  the  mon- 
itoring well  tests  along  with  other 
information  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate follow-up  measures. 

There  continues  to  be  no  hazard 
to  the  public,  Claver  said.  Tests  of 
University  drinking  water  supply 
wells  continue  to  show  water  quali- 
-  ty  well  within  federal  and  state  stan- 
dards. These  wells  have  been  tested 
on  an  increased  frequency  to  ensure 
safety. 


Health  and  Human  Development 
opens  newest  research  center 


The  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  officially  opens  its 
newest  research  center  with  a  Sept. 
15  ceremony  at  University  Park. 
Opening  events  for  the  Center  for 
Human  Development  &  Family 
Research  in  Diverse  Contexts  start  at 
4  p.m.  in  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn's 
Assembly  Room.  President  Graham 
B.  Spahier  will  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony, which  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  William  ]. 
Wilson,  the  Malcolm  Wiener  profes- 
sor of  social  policy  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University.  He  is  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  authorities  on 
inner-city  poverty  and  public  poli- 
cy, and  is  author  of  the  forthcoming 
book  The  Bridge  Over  the  Racial 
Divide:  Rising  Inequality  and  Coali- 
tion Politics.  He  also  authored  the 
books  The  Truly  Disadvantaged  and 
Wimi  Work  Disappears. 

Wilson  has  been  honored  with 
numerous  awards  throughout  his 
career.  In  1998,  he  received  the 
National  Medal  of  Science,  making 
him  only  the  second  social  scientist 
to  ever  receive  this  award.  In  addi- 


tion, he  has  received  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  National  Award,  the 
American  Sociological  Association's 
Committee  for  the  Public  Under- 
standing of  Sociology  Award  and 
the  Lester  F.  Ward  Distinguished 
Contributions  to  Applied  Sociology 
Award.  He's  a  MacArthur  Prize  Fel- 
low and  former  president  of  the 
American  Sociological  Association. 

The  Center  for  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Family  Research  in 
Diverse  Contexts  is  under  the  direc- 
tioaof  Linda  Burton.  The  center 
trains  scholars  to  look  at  what 
impacts  families  in  the  context  of 
culture,  race  or  socioeconomic  sta- 
tus. It  is  a  collaborative  center  bring- 
ing together  researchers  from  many 
universities. 

A  reception  is  scheduled  for  5:30 
p.m.  in  Ballrooms  D  and  E  in  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  keynote  address.  For 
more  information  on  the  event,  call 
the  Center  for  Human  Development 
and  Family  Research  in  Diverse 
Contexts  at  (814)  863-7108  or  visit 
the  Web  at  http:ilumnu.hhdev.psu.edu/ 
centers/DIVCOhlT/divcontexts.htm. 


(Young)  kids  go  to  college  at  Penn  State  Erie 


Instead  of  day  care,  many  Erie  parents  have  cho- 
sen to  send  their  young  children  to  College  for 
Kids  at  Penn  State  Erie  this  summer.  College  for 
Kids  is  an  eight-week  summer  program  offering  a 
variety  of  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  that 
change  weekly.  The  program  ends  Aug.  13. 

The  program  originated  in  1993  as  a  benefit  for 
the  children  enrolled  in  the  Child  Care  Center  at 
Penn  State  Erie.  Classes  are  divided  into  four  age 
groups:  6-7;  8-9;  10-11;  and  12  and  up,  with  each 
catering  to  the  attention  span  and  interests  of  the 
group.  All  of  the  classes  take  place  on  campus  and 
are  taught  by  faculty  and  area  professionals. 

For  one  class,  Edwin  Masteller,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  biology  at  Penn  State  Erie,  took  the  children 
out  for  a  bug  hunt.  After  a  short,  informative  ses- 
sion in  the  classroom,  participants  in  "Bugs,  Butter- 
flies and  Other  Mini  Beasts  of  Nature"  hit  the  great 
outdoors  to  collect,  observe  and  care  for  live  creepy 
crawlies.  The  children  became  familiar  with  where 
the  bugs  live  and  what  they  eat. 

Masteller  and  his  class  put  several  of  their  live 
specimens  in  a  screen  house  for  observation  and 
growth.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  take  the  insects  home  with  them 
to  continue  to  watch  and  learn  about  the  wonders 
of  nature. 

The  sessions  run  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  from  1 
to  4  p.m.  Supervised  care  also  is  available  for  early 
morning  drop-off  and  late  afternoon  pick-up.  Chil- 
dren attending  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
enjoy  a  supervised  brown-bag  lunch  period  free  of 
charge. 

For  more  information,  call  Beth  Nagy,  College  for 
Kids  coordinator,  at  (814)  898-6422. 


Bridget  Schlabach  of  Erie,  a  participant  in  this  summer's  College  tor  Kids  program  at  Penn  S 
she's  captured.  Schlabach  attended  the  "Bugs.  Butterflies  and  Other  Mint-Beasts  of  Nature"  i 
become  familiar  with  where  bugs  live  and  what  they  eat. 


E-commerce  team  to  move 
into  Erie's  Knowledge  Park 


GE  Transportation  Systems 
(GETS)  has  announced  that  it 
will  locate  its  newly  created  20- 

Knowledge  Park  at  Penn  State 
Erie  later  this  summer.  The  GETS 

13,000  square  feet  in  the  park's 
first  72,000  square-foot  office 
building;  40,000  square  feet 
already  are  occupied  by  Aalborg 
Industries. 

GETS'  e-commerce  team  will 
create  Web  pages  that  allow  rail- 
roads to  track  information  about 
their  GE  locomotive  fleet,  includ- 
ing ordering  parts  and  schedul- 
ing maintenance.  The  team  is 
expected  to  double  in  size  by 
year-end,  including  both  new 
and  current  employees. 

"This  decision  results  from  a 
recent  series  of  meetings  of  GE 
leadership  and  faculty  and  staff 
at  Penn  State  Erie,"  said  John  G. 
Rice,  president  and  CEO  of 
GETS.  'The  opportunity  to  locate 


our  development  team  side-by- 
side  with  people  who  are 
researching  and  developing 
information-based  technologies 
gives  us  access  to  the  latest  think- 
ing in  Internet  services." 

John  M.  Lilley,  provost  and 
dean  of  Penn  State  Erie,  said  that 
in  locating  its  e-commerce  team 
at  Knowledge  Park,  GETS  will 
have  access  to  internship  pro- 
grams, faculty  and  student 
research,  and  applied  research 
and  technology  transfer  centers 
such  as  the  college's  proposed 
Center  for  e-Commerce. 

Knowledge  Park  at  Penn 
State  Erie  is  being  developed  in 
partnership  with  the  Greater  Erie 
Industrial  Development  Corp. 
When  its  initial  phases  are  com- 
pleted the  park  will  include  a 
technical  training  center,  a  shared 
conference  center,  a  child-care 
center  and  at  least  six  multi-ten- 
ant buildings  housing  knowl- 
edge-based companies. 


Private  Giving 

Engineering  and  education 
benefit  from  $1.7  million  gift 


Check  the  Web 

Intercom  is  available  online.  New  issues  are  posted  on  the  Web  Thurs- 
day mornings.  To  see  this  issue  in  its  entirety,  log  in  to 
littp://wu>u>.psu.cdu/itr/iNTERCOM}.  To  see  past  issues  dating  back  to 
Jan.  18, 1996,  go  to  the  same  site  and  click  on  the  link  to  the  archives. 


A  recent  gift  to  Penn  State  of  more  than 
$1.7  million  from  William  E.  and 
Francesca  Diefenderfer  of  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  has  endowed  a  faculty  chair  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  a  graduate 
fellowship  in  the  College  of  Education. 

The  William  E.  Diefenderfer  Chaired 
Professorship  in  mechanical  engineering 
is  the  first  faculty  chair  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  provides  for  a  distinguished 
faculty  member  who  will  further  scholar- 
ly excellence  in  mechanical  engineering 
through  his  or  her  teaching,  research  and 
professional  technical  service. 

The  Eva  Diefenderfer  Graduate  Fel- 
lowship in  Education  will  assist  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  in  meeting  its  goals  of 
recognizing  and  providing  financial  assis- 
tance to  full-time  graduate  students 
exhibiting  academic  excellence. 

The  late  Eva  Dericott  Diefenderfer, 
William's  first  wife,  attended  Kutztown 
State  Teacher's  College,  enrolled  in  sum- 
mer courses  at  Penn  State  leading  to  her 
B.A.  degree  and  taught  elementary  grades 
in  Pennsylvania.  She  also  held  a  seat  in 
the  Connecticut  State  Legislature. 

Following  his  1938  graduation  from 
Penn  State  in  mechanical  engineering, 
Diefenderfer  was  a  mechanical  engineer- 
ing instructor  at  the  University  for  three 
years.  He  began  his  corporate  career  at 
United  Aircraft's  Hamilton  Standard 
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Division,  which 
later  became  part  of 
United  Technologies 
Corp.  During  his 
tenure  in  several 
technical  and  man- 
agement positions 
there  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  compa- 
ny, helped  guide 
Hamilton  Standard 
from  a  one-product 

pellers,  to  the  most 
diversified  of  United  Technologies  divi- 
sions. In  1967  he  transferred  to  United 
Technologies'  corporate  offices.  He  retired 
as  senior  vice  president  in  1976. 

He  was  the  first  recipient  of  Penn 
State's  Outstanding  Engineering  Alumni 
Award  in  1966,  and  was  named  a  Penn 
State  Alumni  Fellow  in  1994. 

Francesca  Diefenderfer  was  born  in 
Manchester,  Conn.,  and  graduated  from 
a  fashion  design  school  in  New  York  City. 
After  graduation,  she  worked  as  a  fashion 
model  and  clothing  designer  in  New 
York.  In  order  to  be  closer  to  her  family, 
she  accepted  a  position  with  G.  Fox  &  Co. 
of  Hartford,  then  the  world's  largest  pri- 
vately owned  department  store,  where 
she  became  executive  buyer.  She  retired 
following  her  marriage  to  Diefenderfer. 
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Ready  for  students 

The  new  Biomedical  Technology  Cenler  al  Penn  Slate  Fayelte  has  opened  and  siudenls  will  bet 
facility  when  fall  classes  resume  on  Aug.  24.  The  28,000-square-loot  building,  a  slate-of-the-arl  i 
discipline  classrooms  and  laboratories,  houses  nursing,  chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  earth  sc 
seal  general  science  lecture  hall,  a  classroom  and  a  greenhouse.  The  cenler  was  designed  by  t 
3  appropriation.  For  more  pictures  of  the  new 


i  using  the  S5.3  it 
■ucture  that  includes  multi-u; 
nces.  The  building  also  hou: 
man  &  Allman  Architects  of 


Video  health  care  visits  help 
boost  nurse-patient  interaction 


By  Barbara  Hale 
Public  Information 

Editor's  note:  (This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  stories  that  profile 
some  of  the  ways  Penn  State,  outside  the  classroom,  is  making 
life  better  for  people  in  Pennsylvania.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  When  Queen  J.  Jones,  a  74-year-old 
retired  schoolteacher,  came  home  from  the  hospital 
recently  alter  a  total  knee  replacement,  her  physician 
ordered  skilled  nursing  care  in  her  home.  Jones  got  some 
of  the  care  she  needed  through  a  Penn  State  study  that 
linked  her  and  her  nurses  through  a  computer  (which  was 
connected  to  a  blood  pressure  cuff  and  a  stethoscope);  a 
monitor  equipped  with  two-way  voice  capability;  and  a 

Using  this  patient  station,  Jones  could  see  and  talk 
with  her  nurses,  Raylene  Clark  and  Beth  Hardiman,  and 
they  could  see  and  talk  with  her.  The  system,  which 
works  over  ordinary  phone  lines,  allowed  the  nurses  to 
take  Jones's  temperature  and  blood  pressure,  listen  to 
her  heart  and  lung  sounds  and  discuss  her  diet  and  latest 
blood  sugar  results  —  all  without  having  to  travel  to  her 

After  the  knee  surgery,  Jones  —  who  has  diabetes  — 
needed  skilled  postsurgical  care  as  well  as  help  following 
a  complicated  schedule  of  pain  medications,  blood  sugar 
tests  and  insulin  injections. 

Skilled  nursing  care  in  the  home  requires  a  registered 
nurse  to  drive  to  the  patients  residence,  conduct  exami- 
nations and  assessments,  provide  patient  care  and  edu- 
cation, and  then  drive  to  the  next  patient's  house. 

The  "video  visits"  are  not  a  substitute  for  home  visits, 
but  they  can  increase  interaction  between  patients  and 
nurses,  help  patients  take  greater  responsibility  for  their 
own  care  and  give  patients  a  sense  of  security  by  giving 
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derful,"  Jones  said  of  the 
study.  "I  was  amazed.  I  not  only  learned  to  use  the  com- 
puter but  I  learned  how  to  take  my  blood  pressure  and  to 
use  the  stethoscope." 

Kathy  H.  Bowles,  VNA  nurse  researcher  and  clinical 
coordinator  of  the  project,  said  Jones'  reaction  is  typical. 

"Most  patients  like  it.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of  security 
because  they  are  in  touch  with  their  nurse  at  all  times. 
They  light  up  when  they  see  their  nurse  on  the  screen. 
Some  female  patients  even  put  on  makeup  and  get 
dressed  up  for  their  video  visits." 

Such  behavior  is  far  from  frivolous.  Bowles  said  that 
renewed  interest  in  self-care  among  patients  is  an  impor- 
tant indicator  of  vitality  and  responsibility  for  their 
health. 

Jones  is  recovering  well  from  the  knee  surgery  and  no 
longer  needs  skilled  nursing  cart'  or  the  patient  station. 

The  Penn  State  study  was  funded  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  Telecommunications  and  Information  Infrastruc- 
ture Assistance  Program  of  the  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  was  carried  out  in  partnership  with  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  (VNA)  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
and  American  Telecare  Inc.,  which  supplied  the  patient 
stations. 

For  the  complete  story,  point  your  Web  browser  to 
http://www.psu.eduiurlNEWSIneiuslhomccare.html.1he 
story  originally  appeared  in  a  publication  called  For  the 
Health  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  accessible  through  the 
publications  page  of  the  Penn  State  Research  Web  site  at 
http:llwwiv.rescarch.psu.edu/publ. 


School  of  Nursing 
receives  grant  for 
doctorate  program 

The  School  of  Nursing  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development  has 
received  a  three-year  grant  to  support  the 
startup  costs  of  its  new  doctorate  pro- 
gram. 

The  grant  from  the  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing in  the  Bureau  of  Health  Professions, 
which  totals  $834,245,  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  School  of  Nursing's  new  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  in  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  nursing.  The  program  opens  in 
the  fall. 

The  curriculum  is  unique  in  present- 
ing an  interdisciplinary  focus  in  which 
students  combine  nursing  science  with 
one  or  more  other  disciplines  to  develop 
a  specialty  designed  to  provide  leadership 
in  a  changing  health  care  system,  accord- 
ing to  Frieda  M.  Holt. 

Holt  heads  the  new  program  and  is 
professor-in-charge  of  graduate  nursing 
programs  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Grad- 
uates of  the  program  will  function  as  clin- 
icians, faculty,  researchers  and  in  other 
leadership  roles.  Applicants  can  get  more 
information  by  calling  Holt  at  (814)  863- 
2211  or  sending  e-mail  to  fmh3@psu.edu. 

NEH  grant  awarded 
for  national  seminar 

The  latest  round  of  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH)  includes  $99,111  in  funding  to  sup- 
port a  national  summer  seminar  on 
Chaucer  at  the  University  Park  campus. 

For  the  summer  quarter,  the  NEH  dis- 
pensed 163  grants  totaling  $17.6  million.  In 
Pennsylvania,  six  programs  across  the  state 
were  awarded  lundmg  totaling  $381,781. 

The  Chaucer  seminar,  "Chaucer  and 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Robert  R.  Edwards,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Stud- 
ies and  a  distinguished  professor  of  English. 

NEH  grants  are  awarded  on  a  compet- 
itive basis.  Throughout  the  year,  humani- 
ties experts  outside  of  the  NEH  assess  all 
applications  and  judge  the  quality  and 
significance  of  each  proposed  project. 


Obituaries 


Ferdinand  J.  Buechele,  audio  visual  tech- 
nician in  the  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension,  from  Sept.  19, 
1953,  until  his  retirement  May  30,  1981; 
died  June  17,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Robert  W.  Lindsay,  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy and  former  head  of  the  Department 
of  Metallurgy  in  the  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences,  from  June  1,  1959,  to 
July  1, 1972;  died  May  5.  He  was  86. 

Shannon  W.  Ramsey,  janitor  foreman  in 
Office  of  the  Physical  Plant,  from  Feb.  15, 
1965,  until  his  retirement  Jan.  5, 1984;  died 
July  9.  He  was  77. 

Ralph  E.  Zilly,  vice  president  for  business 
in  Office  of  the  President,  from  Nov.  18, 
1968,  to  June  30, 1986;  died  July  8,  at  the 
age  of  78. 
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Inquirer  staff  writer  named 
professional-in-residence 

Mark  Davis,  staff  writer  for  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
since  1993,  will  join  the  College  of  Communications 
this  fall  as  its  Professions I-in- Residence. 

Now  in  its  seventh  year,  the  Professional-in-Res- 
idence  program,  co-sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Communications  and  The  Inquirer,  provides  profes- 
sional journalists  with  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
semester  at  Penn  State  to  take  classes  to  strengthen 
their  skills,  teach  journalism  courses,  collaborate 
with  faculty  and  meet  with  students. 

Davis  has  won  the  Keystone  Award  for  out- 
standing news  coverage  and  the  Distinguished  Writ- 
ing Award  from  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  with  a  B.A.  in  jour- 
nalism. 

Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting 
names  multi-media  unit  manager 

Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  has  named  Kate 
Domico  as  the  production  manager  for  its  multi- 
media production  unit.  In  this  new  position,  Domico 
will  oversee  the  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  Web 
site,  and  through  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting's 
Media  Solutions  unit  will  direct  projects  for  Univer- 
sity clients  who  need  Web  sites,  PowerPoint  presen- 
tations, CD-ROM  production  and  other  computer- 
related  communication  tools.  Domico's  top  priority 
at  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  will  be  to  assist  in 
the  transition  to  digital  broadcast  technology. 

Domico  was  most  recently  the  product  manager 
for  energy  information  software  and  services  of 
OmniComp  Inc. /Enron  Energy  Services  of  State  Col- 
lege, where  she  provided  strategic  direction  for  a 
suite  of  energy  information  software,  multimedia 
training  productions  and  services.  Before  that, 
Domico  served  as  vice-president  of  Aris  Corp.  of 
State  College,  where  she  provided  leadership  in 
automation  and  product  development. 

Professor  is  named  head 
of  Department  of  Chemistry 


professor  of  chem- 
istry and  adjunct 
professor  of  neuro- 
science  and  anatomy, 
was  appointed  head 
of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Ewing  succeeds 
Peter  Jurs,  professor 
of  chemistry,  who 
served  the  depart- 
ment as  its  interim 
head  since  July  1998, 
and  Steven  M.  Wein- 
reb,  the  Russell  and 
Mildred  Marker  pro- 
fessor in  natural  prodi 
>  head  from  1994  t 


Appointments 

publications  and  currently  is  serving  on  the  editorial 
advisory  boards  for  the  research  publications  Journal 
of  MU  rocolumn  Separations,  journal  of  Capillary  Flee- 
trophoresis,  Electrophoresis  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Ewing  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry,      both  the  general 
cum  laude,  at  Saint  Lawrence  University  in  1979  and 
a  doctoral  degree  in  analytical  chemistry  with  a 
minor  in  biological  chemistry  at  Indiana  University 


A  member  of  the  psychology  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  in  British  Columbia  since  1974, 
Porac  has  been  a  professor  of  psychology  since  1 98.1 
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Andrew  Ewing 


s  chemistry,  who  served  as 
he  was  appointed  interim 
dean  of  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  in  July  1998. 

Ewing  is  a  leader  in  developing  microscale  tech- 
niques and  tools  for  understanding  fundamental 
processes  within  the  brain's  individual  cells.  His 
research  has  resulted  in  two  major  methods  for  mon- 
itoring nerve  cells  during  their  communications  with 
each  other. 

In  recognition  of  his  research  contributions, 
Ewing  has  received  numerous  awards,  including  the 
1999  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship. He  is  author  or  co-author  of  more  than  140 


Distinguished  professor  named 
Chaired  Professor  of  accounting 

James  C.  McKeown  has  been  appointed  the  Marv 
Jean  and  Frank  P. 
Smeal  Chaired  Pro- 
fessor of  Accounting, 
one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious faculty  posi- 
tions in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business 
Administration. 

The  Smeal  chair  in 

one  of  five  positions 
created  when  bene- 
factors Frank  and 
Mary  Jean  Smeal 
donated  $12  million 

to    the    business     James  C.  McKeown 
school.  McKeown  is 
the  fourth  professor  named  to  a  Smeal  chair. 

He  joined  Penn  State  accounting  faculty  in  1989, 
after  having  served  21  years  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Much  of  his  scholarly  work  focuses  on  empiri- 
cal accounting  research,  forecasting  and  research 
methodology. 

McKeown  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  nearly 
60  papers  and  has  written  several  books  including 
two  computerized  texts  for  first-year  accounting  stu- 
dents. He  has  served  as  associate  editor  of  The 
Accounting  Review  and  the  journal  of  Quantitative 
Finance  and  Accounting,  and  he  has  been  an  editorial 
board  member  and  reviewer  for  several  other  publi- 
cations. Before  this  appointment,  McKeown  was  a 
distinguished  professor  and  holder  of  the  Ernst  & 
Young  Professorship  of  accounting. 

McKeown  earned  bachelor's  and  doctoral 
degrees  from  Michigan  State  University. 

Penn  State  Beaver  employee 
promoted  to  assistant  director 

Daniel  J.  Pinchot  was  recently  promoted  to  assistant 
director  of  University  Relations  at  Penn  State  Beaver. 

Pinchot,  a  former  reporter  with  the  Beaver  County 
Times  and  free-lance  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  has  been  an  associate  in  the  University  Rela- 
tions Office  since  1997. 

In  his  new  position,  he  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  public  information  and  media  rel  - 
tions,  advertising  and  marketing,  publications  and 
special  events.  Pinchot  also  will  serve  as  the  direc- 
tor of  alumni  relations  and  continue  to  coordinate 
the  Brodhead  Cultural  Center  summer  performing 
arts  series.  In  addition,  he  will  assist  in  campus 
development/fund-raising  efforts. 

Penn  State  Erie  appoints  director 
of  humanities  and  social  sciences 

Clare  Porac  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
School  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  at  Penn 
State  Erie.  As  director  she  will  be  responsible  for 
faculty  hiring,  performance,  development  and  pro- 
motion; curriculum  development;  and  recruitment 
and  retention  of  students  in  humanities  and  social 
science  majors. 


Clare  Porac 


can  Psychological 
Association.  She  is 
also  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Psycholog- 
ical Society  and  the 
Canadian  Psycholog- 
ical Association. 

Porac  is  the 
author  of  five  books, 
several  book  chap- 
ters and  numerous 
refereed  journal  arti- 
cles. She  served  as  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of  Exper- 
imental Psychology:  General  from  1991-95. 

Porac  received  her  bachelor's  degree  from 
Duquesne  University  and  both  her  master's  and 
doctoral  degrees  from  The  Graduate  Faculty  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre 
welcomes  chief  academic  officer 

Jeffrey  Senese  was  recently  named  chief  academic 
officer/director  of  academic  affairs  at  Penn  Stat 
Wilkes-Barre.  Senese 
has  been  serving  as 
associate  dean  at  the 
University  of  Balti- 
more in  the  Yale  Gor- 
don College,  where 
he  also  had  been  an 
associate  professor 
and  division  chair- 
person in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Criminology, 
Criminal  Justice  and 
Social  Policy.  Before 
that  he  was  an  assis- 
tant professor  at 
Indiana  University  at  Jeffrey  Senese 
South  Bend. 

Senese  earned  his  master's  degree  from  Indiana 
State  University's  Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  Michigan  State  University's 
School  of  Criminal  Justice.  His  bachelor's  degree  is 
from  Penn  State,  where  he  majored  in  administration 
of  justice. 

Materials  Research  Lab 
names  two  to  posts 

Susan  TroIier-McKinstry,  associate  professor  of 
ceramic  science  and  engineering,  has  been  named 
associate  director  of  the  Materials  Research  Labora- 
tory. TroIier-McKinstry  is  a  1992  graduate  of  Penn 
State  with  a  Ph.D.  in  ceramic  science.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  a  National  Science  Foundation  Career 
Award.  Her  current  research  interests  include  elec- 
troceramic  materials,  ferroelectrics,  structure- 
micros  trucru re-property  relations  in  thin  films,  and 
spectroscopic  ellipsometry. 

Michael  R.  Silsbee,  associate  professor  of  mate- 
rials, has  been  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  lab. 
He  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  solid  state  science  from  Penn 
State  and  his  research  interests  include  low-temper- 
ature chemically  bonded  ceramics,  the  use  of  indus- 
trial by-products  and  high-strength/high-toughness 
cementitious  materials.  He  is  the  author  or  co-author 
of  more  than  50  publications. 
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Students  soar  to 
second-place  finish 
in  NASA,  FAA  contest 


A  team  of  Penn  State  aerospace  engi- 
neering students  took  second  place  at 
the  1998-99  National  General  Aviation 
Design  Competition  in  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
on  July  31. 

The  Penn  State  team  created  "The 
Baracuda,"  a  conventional  layout, 
modern  composite  airplane  featuring 
advanced  aerodynamics,  systems  and 
avionics.  Designed  by  a  13-member 
team  as  part  of  a  senior  aircraft  design 
course,  the  Baracuda  is  an  acronym  for 
Boldly  Advanced  and  Refined  Aircraft 
Concept  Under  Development  for 
AGATE.  AGATE,  or  Advanced  Gen- 
eral Aviation  Transport  Experiments, 
is  the  national  general  aviation  revi- 
talization  program. 

The  Baracuda  is  a  four-place,  sin- 
gle-engine, jet-powered  general  avia- 
tion airplane,  which  judges  said  does 
an  excellent  job  of  meeting  revitaliza- 
tion  needs. 

Hubert  C.  "Skip"  Smith,  associate 
professor  of  aerospace  engineering, 
served  as  the  team's  faculty  adviser. 
Under  his  guidance,  Penn  State  has 
the  distinction  of  winning  a  place 
award  in  each  year  of  the  competition. 
This  year's  second-place  award  pro- 


Coming  soon 

Cher  will  perform  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  or 
Tuesday.  Sept.  7.  along  with  Cyndi  Lauper  and  J 
3336  or  (814)865-5555. 

Cher  concert  update 

Julio  Iglesias  Jr.  will  be  the  opening 
act  for  Cher  and  special  guest  Cyndi 
Lauper  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  campu 
at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  Tickets 
are  $50.25  and  $37.75  for  reserved  seat- 
ing. 


vides  a  $2,000  prize  to  the  Penn  State 
team. 

Now  in  its  fifth  year,  the  competi- 
tion calls  for  individuals  or  teams  of 
undergraduates  and  graduate  stu- 
dents from  U.S.  engineering  schools 
to  participate  in  a  major  national  effort 
to  rebuild  the  U.S.  general  aviation 
sector.  For  the  purpose  of  the  contest, 
general  aviation  aircraft  are  defined 
as  fixed-wing,  single-engine  (turbine 
or  piston),  single-pilot  aircraft  for  two 
to  six  passengers.  In  addressing  design 
challenges  for  a  small  aircraft  trans- 
portation system,  the  competition 
seeks  to  raise  student  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  general  aviation  and 
to  stimulate  breakthroughs'in  tech- 
nology and  their  application  in  the 
gfc-ncr.il  aviation  market. 

In  descending  order  from  first  to 
third  place,  the  teams  finishing  are: 
Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  Universi- 
ty; Penn  State;  and  a  combined  team  of 
students  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Old  Dominion  University  and 
Pratt  Institute. 

The  competition  is  managed  for 
NASA  and  the  FAA  by  the  Virginia 
Space  Grant  Consortium. 


Penn  College  offers  free 
training  for  business,  industry 


3  University  Park  campus  z 


Current  exhibits 

The  following  exhibits  are  currently 
on  display  on  the  University  Park 


;'  debut  album,  "Under  My 
Eyes/'  will  be  released  in  North  Amer- 
ica on  the  same  night  that  he  will  be 
performing  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter. 

To  listen  to  his  single  "Nothing 
Else,"  check  the  Web  at  fcrfp:// 
www.psu.edu/ur/NEWSIEVENTSI 
iglesias.html. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the 
Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center,  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium,  selected  Uni-Mart  out- 
lets, Commonwealth  campus  and  col- 
lege outlets,  or  charge  by  phone  at 
(800)  863-3336  or  (814)  865-5555. 


■  Palmer  Museum  of  Art:  "Dale 
Chihuly:  Seaforms,"  through  Sept.  12; 
and  "The  Palmer  Collects:  Two  Years 
of  Gifts  and  Acquisitions,"  through 
Sept.  5. 

■  Ritenour  Exhibition  Area: 
Mixed  media  works  on  paper  by 
Veronique  Foti,  through  Sept.  7 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park 
activities,  including  sporting  events, 
go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edul 
calendar/. 

For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming 
Conference  and  Institutes  conferences, 
visit  the  Web  at  http;//u>u>w. 
outreacli.psu.edujcotiferences.htmi. 


Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  is 
one  of  30  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  Pennsylvania  that  have 
teamed  up  to  train  18,000  employees 
in  18  months  in  Pennsylvania's  first 
Guaranteed  Free  Training  Program,  a 
$9  million  contract  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Community  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  (DCED). 

WEDnetPA,  the  Workforce  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Network  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  formed  to  launch 
the  free  training  program.  WEDnetPA  is 
made  up  of  Pennsylvania's  15  commu- 
nity colleges,  its  14  State  System  uni- 
versities and  Penn  College. 

Penn  College's  Technology  Trans- 
fer Center  will  serve  as  the  coordinat- 
ing organization  for  business  and 
industry  funding  applications.  The 
Technology  Transfer  Center  already 
has  obtained  $406,119  in  Guaranteed 
Free  Training  funding  to  train  932  new 
employees  at  15  companies  through- 
out Pennsylvania. 

Larry  L.  Michael,  associate  dean 
for  the  Technology  Transfer  Center, 
said  that  the  Guaranteed  Free  Training 
Program  is  designed  to  strengthen 
Pennsylvania  companies'  competitive; 
ness  by  improving  the  skill  level  of 
new  employees  for  new  and  expand- 
ing manufacturing  and  technology- 
based  companies. 


Michael  said  state  reimbursement 
for  training  will  be  up  to  $450  per  new 
employee  for  credit  or  noncredit  train- 
ing and  can  be  provided  on-site  at  the 
business,  at  any  of  Penn  College's 
campus  locations  or  through  distance 
learning  technologies. 

Heather  Baldwin-McLean  will 
serve  as  WEDnetPA  coordinator  for 
Penn  College.  She  will  work  with  the 
region's  business  and  industry  clients 
to  administer  funding  and  to  develop 
training  plans. 

Pennsylvania  companies  or  com- 
panies that  have  a  significant  pres- 
ence in  the  state  and  which  are  manu- 
facturing- or  technology-based  may 
qualify  for  the  program.  To  receive 
funds,  the  company  must  have  hired 
12  or  more  new  full-time  (37.5  hours 
per  week)  employees  within  a  six- 
month  period.  Employees  receiving 
training  must  be  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents and  must  remain  in  their  posi- 
tion for  at  least  180  days  following 
completion  of  the  training.  Companies 
whose  main  business  is  point-of-sale 
retail  are  not  eligible. 

Interested  businesses  can  call  Bald- 
win-McLean at  (570)  327-4775  or 
e-mail  wednetpa@pct.edu. 

More  information  about  the  pro- 
gram can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
hti  p:/lwu'U'.WL'dnetpa.coml . 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Spanier  radio  show 
to  discuss  the  military 

The  U.S.  military  in  the  21st  century  is 
the  topic  of  the  next  edition  of  "To  the 
Best  of  My  Knowledge,"  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier's  monthly  radio 
call-in  show  airing  at  7  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  19,  on  WPSU-FM  (91.5, 
106.7, 95.1, 90.1, 100.9  and  104.7). 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  the 
growing  role  ot  technology  in  warfare, 
the  Pentagon's  difficulties  in  attracting 
and  keeping  qualified  military  person- 
nel, and  other  issues  related  to  the 
nation's  defense  will  be  Adm.  Paul 
Gaffney,  chief  of  Naval  research,  and 
Col.  Dennis  B.  Herbert,  USMC 
(retired),  assistant  for  program  devel- 
opment at  the  Applied  Research  Lab- 
oratory. 

Veterans,  parents  of  children  cur- 
rently serving  in  the  military  and  oth- 
ers with  an  interest  in  national  defense 
issues  are  encouraged  to  join  the  dis- 
cussion by  calling  (800)  543-8242  dur- 
ing the  one-hour  broadcast.  Internet 
users  can  link  to  sound  and  pictures 
from  the  program  at  http:// 
ivuno.psu.edu/ur/tech/tecIi.html;  and 
they  will  be  able  to  contact  the  presi- 
dent during  the  program  via  e-mail  to 
response@psu.edu. 

"To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge"  is 
designed  to  explore  topics  of  local  and 
national  concern  and  to  allow  listeners 
a  chance  to  communicate  directly  with 
Penn  State's  president. 

Maps  Collection  moving 

The  University  Libraries'  Maps  Col- 
lection at  University  Park  will  be 
closed  through  Sunday,  Aug.  22,  while 
it  relocates  to  1  Paterno  Library.  Staff 
will  be  unable  to  provide  reference 
services  and  portions  of  the  collection 
will  be  inaccessible  during  the  move. 
Patrons  needing  maps  materials  may 
request  them  at  the  circulation  desk  in 
Pattee  Library  during  this  time. 

The  geographic  information  sys- 
tems (GIS)  computer  lab  that  was 
located  in  this  collection  is  no  longer 
available.  However,  the  ArcView  and 
Arclnfo  programs  are  available  in  the 
Ferguson  Building  computer  lab 
(room  105)  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday,  and  noon 
to  10  p.m.  Sunday. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Maps  Collection,  check  the  Web  at 
http-.l/wu'w.libmries.psii.edii/crsnvh/docil 
mapgeoJitm  or  call  (814)  863-0094. 

New  instructor  orientation 

The  Center  for  Excellence  in  Learning 
and  Teaching  (CELT)  will  offer  a  half- 
day  new  instructor  orientation  work- 
shop, "Planning  a  Class  that  Facilitates 
Learning,"  Monday,  Aug.  23,  in  201 
Thomas  Building,  University  Park. 

Those  interested  may  choose  to 
register  for  either  the  8:30  a.m.-noon  or 
the  1-4:30  p.m.  session.  This  hands-on 
workshop  provides  an  overview  of 
some  basic  issues  that  often  concern 
new  faculty  and  teaching  assistants. 


Some  of  the  recipes  received  will 
be  prepared  during  the  program  by 
the  individuals  who  submitted  them. 
Recipes  can  be  sent  to  "T  is  for  Tail- 
gating,"  WPSX-TV,  205  Wagner  Build- 
ing, University  Park,  Pa.  16802-3899. 

Curriculum  changes 

Faculty  and  students  should  carefully 


Drill  successful 

Steve  Triebold,  fire  protection  engineer,  addresses  employees  on  the  patio  outside  Old  Main 
on  the  University  Park  campus  about  tire  safely  The  employees  had  just  completed  a 
successtul  fire  drill  in  Old  Main,  with  the  four-story  building  being  completely  e 
than  three  minutes.  Triebold  stressed  the  importance  ot  a  guick,  orderly  evacuation 
participants  to  always  know  more  lhan  one  exit  lo  the  building  Ihey'te  in. 

Photo:  i 


Participants  are  asked  to  bring  to 
the  workshop  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  their  assignment,  the 
course  materials  and  their  instruction- 
al duties. 

Preregistration  is  required  by  Aug. 
19.  Those  interested  may  register 
online  at  http://ummKpsu.edu/celt/ 
nioMml  or  by  calling  (814)  863-2599. 

Volunteers  sought 

The  Department  of  Nutrition's  Meta- 
bolic Diet  Study  Center  is  currently 
recruiting  study  subjects  for  a  con- 
trolled feeding  study  dealing  with 
lowering  cholesterol  levels.  The  next 
study  group  will  start  on  Aug.  24.  Sub- 
jects must  be  between  50-67  years  of 
age,  male  or  female,  be  non-smokers 
and  cannot  be  taking  cholesterol-low- 
ering drugs.  All  meals,  lab  work  and 
monetary  compensation  will  be  pro- 
vided. For  more  information,  call  (814) 
863-3168  and  leave  your  name  and  a 
phone  number.  Someone  will  get  back 

Absence  policy  reminder 

Faculty  and  students  are  reminded  of 
Penn  State's  policy  regarding  stu- 
dents' requests  for  absence  from  class 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  a  reli- 
gious holiday.  The  University  Faculty 
Senate  Policy  on  Class  Attendance 
(42-27)  states  that  instructors  should 
provide,  within  reason,  opportunity  to 
make  up  work  for  students  who  are 
obliged  to  miss  classes  for  legitimate 


Procedures  Manual  (R-4)  states  that 
while  the  University  makes  every 
effort  to  avoid  conflicts  with  religious 
holidavs,  when  conflicts  are  unavoid- 
able, the  policy  is  to  try  to  make  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  the  students 
affected. 

The  Faculty  Handbook  says  that 
"Faculty  members  are  encouraged  to 
entertain  requests  for  exemptions 
from  class  attendance  for  purposes  of 
religious  observances."  A  list  of  holy 
days  of  the  major  world  religions  that 
may  require  students  to  depart  from 
their  normal  routine  is  published  on 
the  Web  by  the  Center  for  Ethics 
and  Religious  Affairs  at  http:}/ 
mmo.sa.psu.edu/cern/reIhaI.html. 

Call  for  golfers 

The  Centre  County  United  Way  and 

Penn  State  are  seeking  sponsors,  prize 
donors,  volunteers  and  golfers  for  the 
annual  Centre  County  United  Way 
Golf  Tournament,  Sept.  30  at  the  Elks 
Country  Club  in  Boalsburg,  Pa. 

For  information  about  participat- 
ing in  the  tournament  in  any  capacity, 
call  John  Dixon  at  (814)  863-3634  or 
Paul  Peworchik  at  (814)  863-1511. 

Tailgating  recipes  wanted 

WPSX-TV,  Penn  State's  public  televi- 
sion station,  wants  to  share  Penn  State 
football  fans'  tailgating  recipes  with  its 
viewers.  In  an  effort  to  share  great  tail- 
gating  recipes,  WPSX-TV  is  seeking 
recipes  from  viewers  for  its  latest 
cooking  marathon,  "T  is  for  Tailgat- 
ing" —  a  longstanding  Penn  State  tra- 
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will  be  unfolding  in  the 

and  students  and  faculty  should  give 

special  attention  to  these  changes, 

Accurate  and  up-to-date 
information  about  course  offerings 
and  the  newly  revised  general  educa- 
tion program  can  be  found  at 
http:lliounv.psu.edu/oueliicnedl  or  the 
Comprehensive  Academic  Advising 
and  Information  System  (CAAIS)  site 
at  http://caais.psu.edu/. 

For  more  information  on  the  gen- 
eral education  curriculum  and  degree 
requirements,  contact  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Education,  417  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  at  (814)  863- 
1864  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  General 
Education  in  the  Curriculum,  1999-2000. 
The  booklet  —  like  the  Web  site  —  out- 
lines components  of  general  educa- 
tion, the  structure  of  the  general  edu- 
cation program  and  general  education 
course  descriptions, 

New  copier  cards  ready 

The  old,  pre-paid  Vend-A-Card  copier 
system  has  been  completely  phased 
out  of  University  Park  Libraries  and 
replaced  with  the  new  id+  LionCash 
program.  New  departmental  Lion- 
Cash  copier  cards  that  can  be  used 
only  for  copying  and  printing  can  be 
purchased  from  the  id+  office  in  131 
White  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  new  cards  also  will  be 
accepted  in  the  new  HUB/Robeson 
Document  Center,  scheduled  to  open 
later  this  month. 

To  purchase  cards  for  your  depart- 
ment, call  the  id+  office  at  (814)  865- 
7590.  Cards  may  be  purchased 
through  IBIS,  with  the  Interdepart- 
mental Charges  and  Credits  (IDCC) 
form  submitted  to  &HID. 

The  amount  of  the  IDCC  must 
equal  the  total  amount  of  value  on  all 
cards  requested. 

Funds  remaining  on  old  Vend-A- 
Card  system  cards  can  be  transferred 
to  new  LionCash  departmental  cards 
in  the  id+  office.  Because  the  cards 
were  originally  purchased  from  Nit- 
tany  Office  Supply  at  the  discounted 
valueof  $80  for  $100  of  card  value,  any 
remaining  balance  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  cards  at  80  percent  of  the 
current  value. 
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Promotions 


Staff 

Shawn  M.  Alexander,  systems  analyst 
at  Perm  State  Erie 

Ann  Bellocchio,  administrative  assis- 
tant I  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 


Vln 


Michelle  R.  Brown,  staff  assistant  VI 
at  Penn  State  Erie 

Melissa  A.  Casey,  administrative 
assistant  II  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration 
Emily  W.  Chiang,  assistant  to  finan- 
cial officer  II  in  Business  Services 
jeanette  L.  Condo,  computer  support 
assistant  in  Corporate  Controller's 
Office 

Paul  H.  Craig,  senior  extension  agent 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Barbara  A.  Crawford,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
John  T.  Cripe,  lead  research  program- 
mer in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems-Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting 

Kathleen  Demchak,  senior  extension 
associate  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

George  D.  Falkenstern,  lead  research 
programmer  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems-Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Patricia  A.  Fortson,  assistant  group 
supervisor  in  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development 
Dian  B.  Franko,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
The  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
Mary  T.  Franks,  coordinator,  ADA 
programs  in  Office  of  Affirmative 
Action  and  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Administration 

Marleen  R.  Frick,  assistant  director  of 
development  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations 


Laura  L.  Carver,  advising/counseling 
assistant  in  Office  of  Student  Aid;  Office 
of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  Enroll- 
ment, Management  and  Administration 
Thomas  E.  Gesell,  senior  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Office  of 
Affirmative  Action  and  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  for  Administration 
Gretchen  L.  Gierach,  senior  research 
technologist  in  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts 

Martin  W.  Glasgow,  network  and 
systems  analyst  in  College  of  Engi- 
neering 

Teresa  L.  Grove,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  Human  Resources 
David  G.  Heidrich,  senior  systems 
analyst  in  College  of  Engineering 
Edith  C.  Hertzog,  associate  director, 
design  support  systems  in  Office  of 
Budget  and  Resource  Analysis 
Thomas  A.  Hoover,  designer,  elec- 
tro/mechanical in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

Patricia  A.  Hummer,  marketing  com- 
munications account  specialist  II  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Deborah  A.  Ieraci,  publications 
design  assistant  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 
Millicent  E.  Ingersoll,  staff  assistant 
VI  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley 
Leslie  Q.  Jackson,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Bryan  T.  Johnson,  group  leader,  food 
production  worker  in  Hospitality  Ser- 

Faithann  J.  Karge,  staff  assistant  VIII 
in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Peter  A.  Kaufman,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 


Robert  E.  Keay,  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Michelle  L.  Kellander,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  College  of  Engineering 
Philip  N.  Keller,  coordinator,  intercol- 
legiate athletics  equipment  and  stock- 
room in  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Matthew  J.  Kerr,  network  support 
specialist  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Margaret  N.  Kimble,  assistant  direc- 
tor, analytical  studies  in  Office  of  Bud- 
get and  Resource  Analyst 
Darlene  K.  Klinefelter,  staff  assistant 
V,  Registrar  office  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  for  Enrollment 
Management  and  Administration 
Peggy  A.  Klinger,  proposal  and  grant 
assistant  in  College  of  Education 
Lawrence  A.  Kosin,  senior  systems 
analyst  at  Penn  State  Erie 
Katherine  P.  Kresovich,  administra- 
tive assistant  II  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 
Susan  J.  Lamma,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
The  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
Sarah  Langenfeld,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Student  Affairs 

Marian  H.  Lauck,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Andrew  M.  Lawler,  senior  microcom- 
puter systems  consultant  in  Comput- 
er and  Information  Systems-Center  for 
Academic  Computing 
Lori  A.  Leathennan,  library  assistant 
III,  cataloging  in  University  Libraries 
Cynthia  S.  Lehr,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Student  Affairs 

Kathy  R.  Leitzell,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Roberta  L.  Leitzell,  staff  assistant  VIII 
in  College  of  Engineering 
Anna  K.  Lombard,  administrative 


assistant  I  in  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development 
Linda  S.  Lombardi,  assistant  director 
in  Student  Affairs 

Lewis  J.  Lose,  supervisor,  drafting  and 
design  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Susan  M.  Lubert,  research  support 
technician  III  in  Office  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Research 

Constance  M.  Lucas,  staff  assistant  V 
in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Betty  A.  Mantz,  administrative  assis- 
tant III  in  College  of  Engineering 
Margaret  O.  Marsh,  associate  director 
II  in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Amy  M.  Marshall,  writer-editor  in 
University  Libraries 
Michael  J.  Martin,  special  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  in  Division  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension 
David  B.  McClelland,  assistant  man- 
ager, food  services  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Stacey  A.  McCoy,  accounting  and  stu- 
dent activities  assistant  at  Penn  State 

Kathy  J.  McKinney,  staff  assistant  V 
in  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean 
for  Enrollment  Management  and 
Administration 

Beth  A.  McLaughlin,  affirmative 
action  specialist  II  in  Office  of  Affirma- 
tive Action  and  Office  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Administration 
MaryLou  B.  McMurtrie,  journals 
manager  in  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research 

Drucelia  A.  Mendez,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Tracy  B.  Meredith,  staff  assistant  IV 
in  University  Libraries 

See  "Promotions"  on  page  1 1 
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John  J.  Merenich,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 
tory 

Daniel  C.  Meuleners,  financial  officer 
TV  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Holly  A.  Munnell,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Business  Services 
Eric  C.  Myer,  associate  research  engi- 
neer in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Patricia     Notartomas,     circulation 
supervisor  in  University  Libraries 
Celeste  M.  Olmstead,  student  aid 
adviser  in  Office  of  Student  Aid,  Office 
of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Enrollment  Management  and  Admin- 
istration 

Brian  J.  Panulla,  network  coordinator 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Jana  L.  Peters,  program  coordinator  [I 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Kevin  P.  Peterson,  financial  officer  IV 
in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Beth  A.  Pfeiffer,  library  assistant  III, 
cataloging  in  University  Libraries 
John  H.  Pickering,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 

Michael  J.  Pierzga,  research  engineer 
in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Suzette  C.  Poremba,  staff  assistant  V 
in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coopera- 
tive Extension 

Eric  D.  Prescott,  senior  systems  ana- 
lyst in  College  of  Engineering 
Saundra  J.  Reichel,  assistant  director, 
student  affairs  in  Student  Affairs 
Darlene  A.  Rey,  program  aide  in  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center 

Jill  R.  Rhodes,  assistant  director  of 
development  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations 
Mimi  C.  Ridenour,  manager,  writing 
and  editing  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems-Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Susan  K.  Ripka,  administrative  assis- 
tant II  in  College  of  Engineering 
KerstinS.  Roan,  assistant  director,  stu- 
dent aid  in  Office  of  Student  Aid, 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Enrollment  Management  and  Admin- 
istration 

Christopher  A.  Roberts,  network  and 
systems  analyst  in  College  of  Engi- 
neering 

Michael  W.  Roeckel,  senior  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 

H.K.  Rosenberry,  lead  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems-Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Peggy  L.  Ryder,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Engineering 
Dorothy  L.  Sauerwein,  staff  assistant 
VII  in  College  of  Engineering 
Diane  L.  Sawyer,  administrative  assis- 
tant I  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Jerry  A.  Sawyer,  producer/director  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Janice  M.  Schneider,  associate 
research  engineer  in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 


Susan  E.  Seely,  group  supervisor  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 

Kathy  E.  Shuey,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Jack  W.  Sinclair,  assistant  director  of 
continuing  education  in  Division  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Rebecca  L.  Slenker,  network  coordi- 
nator in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems-Telecommunications 
Hi  Kyung  H.  Soo  Hoo,  library  assis- 
tant III,  cataloging  in  University 
Libraries 
Jodi  L.  Stover,  administrative  assistant 

III  in  Graduate  School 

Paul  D.  Swanson,  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Bryan  R.  Swistock,  extension  associ- 
ate in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
David  G.  Tedjeske,  manager,  safety 
and  security  in  University  Safety 
Melody  M.  Thompson,  director  of 
continuing  education  II  in  Division  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Donnell  Tilery,  network  support  spe- 
cialist at  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Lorna  A.  Triche,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office   of  the   Vice   President   for 
Research 
Mary  Beth  Tsikalas,  financial  officer 

IV  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Theresa  M.  Warner,  materials  process- 
ing engineer  at  Penn  State  Erie 
Richard  D.  Washington,  admissions 
counselor  III  at  Penn  State  McKeesport 
Leonard  M.  White,  inventory/com- 
puter control  specialist  in  College  of 
Engineering 

Mary  R.  Wile,  associate  director  I  in 

Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 

Relations 

Tara  R.  Witherite,  staff  assistant  VI  in 

Student  Affairs 

Technical  Service 

Michael  F.  Dove,  maintenance  work- 
er in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Robert  W.  Franks,  waste  water  treat- 
ment plant  operator  in  Office  of  Phys- 
ical Plant 

Issam  A.  Karaky,  maintenance  worker- 
utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Robert  E  Korman,  maintenance  worker 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Brad  J.  Long,  maintenance  worker- 
utility  at  Penn  State  Altoona 
Christopher  Miller,  machinist-welder 
in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Matthew  L.  Moore,  utility  worker  in 
Hospitality  Services 
Lori  J.  Moyer,  catering  worker  A, 
Housing  and  Food  Services  at  Penn 
State  Altoona 

Duane  S.  Seiner,  food  preparer  B, 
Housing  and  Food  Services  at  Penn 
State  Altoona 

Richard  R.  Waterman,  stock 
clerk/truck  driver  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Donald  R.  Wilson,  technician/opera- 
tor, copy  center  in  Business  Services 


Spend  a  Summer  Day 

Lion  Ambassadors  Heather  Norton,  left,  and  Sandy  Livingston  lie  balloons  in  front  of 
McElwain  Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus  in  preparation  for  Spend  a  Summer  Day 
events.  The  program  introduces  prospective  students  lo  Ihe  campus,  and  includes  group 
information  sessions,  visits  to  specilic  academic  colleges  and  a  general  campus  lour. 

Photo:  Greg  Griec 


Travelers  sought  for  exchange  program 


Rotarians  are  seeking  four  outstand- 
ing business  and  professional  people 
to  visit  Japan  from  March  20-April 
27,  2000,  through  Rotary  Founda- 
tion's Group  Study  Exchange  (GSE) 
Program. 

A  four-person  team,  led  by  a 
Rotarian  leader,  will  be  chosen  to 
travel  to  central  Japan.  The  GSE  pro- 
gram strives  to  improve  international 
understanding  by  enabling  people 
from  different  countries  to  learn  from 
each  other  on  a  personal  level. 

While  abroad,  team  members  stay 
with  Rotarians  to  observe  their  hosf  s 
ways  of  life  and  study  the  nation's 
economic,  social  and  cultural  charac- 
teristics through  travel  and  discus- 
Applicants  must  be  non-Rotari- 
ans  with  no  close  relatives  in  Rotary. 
They  must  be  between  the  ages  of  25- 
40  at  the  time  of  the  exchanges  and 


must  have  been  employed  in  their 
current  profession  for  the  last  two 
years,  as  well  as  in  the  foreseeable 

All  major  expenses  during  the 
exchange  are  provided  for  by  the 
Rotary  Club.  Some  personal  expenses 
(passport,  medical  exam,  spending 
money)  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
participant. 

Applications  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  Rotary  International  Web 
site  at  http://www.rotary.org/,  or 
obtained  by  contacting  Susan  Perkins 
of  the  State  College  Rotary  Club  at 
(814)  946-6603  (day)  or  (814)  692-8298 
(evenings);  or  Fran  Stevenson  of  the 
State  College  Rotary  Club  at  (814) 
861-1708  (day)  or  (814)  692-8471 
(evenings). 

Applications  must  be  completed 
and  received  by  the  State  College 
Rotary  Club  by  Aug.  20. 
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Three  New  Kensington  faculty  members  retire 


Three  members  oi  the  faculty  at  Perm  State  New 
Kensington  have  announced  their  retirements,  after 
a  combined  89  years  of  service. 

■  Barbara  Uncapher  has  retired  after  32  years 
of  service.  She  earned  a  B.A.  in  speech  from  Deni- 
son  University,  an  M.A.  in  speech  pathology  and 
audiology  from  West  Virginia  University  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  interpersonal  and  organizational  commu- 
nication from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  She 
taught  speecli  communication,  organizational  com- 
munication, group  discussion  and  independent 

Uncapher  is  looking  forward  to  her  retirement. 
Her  plans  include  continuing  her  research  on  a  num- 
ber of  projects  and  finishing  a  book,  She  also  is  going 
to  travel,  spend  more  time  at  the  beach  and  enjoy 
time  with  her  family. 


■  Milton  Hinderliter  has  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion at  New  Kensington  after  30  years  of  service. 
His  responsibilities  included  instructing  several 
physics  classes  at  the  campus  as  well  as  some 
trigonometry  classes  the  past  few  years.  Hinderliter 
earned  a  B.S.  in  physics  and  a  Ph.D.  in  physics  from 
Penn  State.  His  original  career  plan  was  to  become 
an  experimental  physicist  but  he  discovered  that 
there  were  too  few  jobs.  He  began  teaching  at  Penn 
State  New  Kensington,  found  he  enjoyed  teaching 
and  made  a  career  of  it. 

In  his  retirement,  Hinderliter  is  looking  forward 
to  working  in  his  orchard,  which  has  virtually  every 
kind  of  fruit  and  nut  tree  that  will  grow  in  the  region. 

■  History  professor  Carl  Myerhuber  has  decid- 
ed to  retire  from  Penn  State  with  27  years  of  service 
and  emeritus  status.  He  spent  two  years  at  Univer- 


sity Park  and  the  last  25  at  Penn  State  New  Kens- 
ington. 

Myerhuber  received  a  B.A.  in  history  at  Colby 
College  in  Waterville,  Maine;  his  M.A.  in  history  at 
the  University  of  Michigan;  and  a  Ph.D.  in  history  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego.  His  respon- 
sibilities at  the  campus  include  teaching  American, 
Pennsylvania,  labor  and  business  history. 

Myerhuber  has  done  a  great  deal  of  research  in 
many  areas  with  focus  on  the  aluminum,  coal  and 
steel  industries  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  the 
labor  unions  that  organized  their  workers.  Publica- 
tions include  numerous  articles  on  labor  and  indus- 
trial unionism  and  a  book  titled  Less  than  Forever, 
The  Rise  and  Decline  of  Union  Solidarity  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  1814-1918. 

Myerhuber's  retirement  plans  include  fly  fish- 
ing and  railroading. 


Staff  assistant  worked 
in  ARL  for  25  years 


Phyllis  A.  McG 
Applied  Res 
Laboratory,    has 

University  after 
25  years  of  ser- 

After  attending 
beauty  school  in 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  and 
secretarial  school 
in  Williamsport, 
McGarvey  worked 
as  an  operator  for 
Sears  Catalt 
Shopping  before 
being  hired  as  a 
University  infor- 
mation telephone  operator  in  1971. 

McGarvey  came  to  ARL  in  1979,  serving  first 
as  a  front  desk  receptionist  and  then  as  a  technical 
secretary.  From  1993  to  1999,  she  worked  as  a  staff 
assistant  in  the  Guidance  Systems  Technology 
Department. 

In  retirement,  she  plans  to  travel  and  spend 
more  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren. 


Phyllis  A.  McGarvey 


Professor  was  founding  member  of  MRL 


L.  Eric  Cross,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  with  a  joint 
appointment  at  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  has  retired 
from  Penn  State  after  38  years  of  ser- 

Cross  is  recognized  international- 
ly as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
researchers  in  ferroelectric  materials. 
He  has  authored  more  than  600  sci- 
entific  papers,   holds   numerous 
patents  and  supervised  more  than 
50  doctoral  and  numerous  post-doc- 
toral students.  His  research,  which 
was  key  to  the  development  of  the 
$10  billion  advanced   electronic 
ceramics  market,  spans  from  theoret- 
ical concepts  to  practical  devices  and  systems.  Cross' 
invention  of  the  composite  transducer  with  Robert 
Newnham,  professor  emeritus  of  solid  state  science, 
dramatically  changed  the  field. 

Cross  received  his  bachelor's  degree  with  honors 
and  doctoral  degree  from  Leeds  University  in  Eng- 
land. Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  he  was  a  Univer- 
sity Scholar,  assistant  professor  and  ICI  Fellow  at 
Leeds  University,  and  a  senior  scientist  at  the  Elec- 
trical Research  Association  in  England. 


He  began  his  career  at  Penn  State 
in  1961  as  a  founding  member  of  the 
Materials  Research  Laboratory  (MRL). 
Later  while  serving  as  associate  direc- 
tor of  MRL,  Cross  initiated  ground- 
breaking research  activities  in  electron- 
ic ceramics.  Before  joining  the  electrical 
engineering  faculty,  Cross  served  as 
professor  of  solid  state  science. 


L.  Eric  Cross 


University  and  professional  awards, 
most  notably  election  to  the  U.S. 
National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
the  highest  professional  honor  an 
engineer  can  receive.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Physics, 
the  American  Ceramic  Society,  the 
Optical  Society  and  the  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical and  Electronic  Engineers.  He  serves  as  an  advi- 
sory board  member  for  the  Defense  Sciences 
Research  Council,  the  academic  advisory  group  to 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
and  is  one  of  the  two  permanent  representatives  for 
Ferroelectrics  in  the  International  Union  of  Pure 
and  Applied  Physics. 

Although  Cross  has  retired,  he  will  continue  to 
lead  an  active  research  effort  at  MRL. 


Several  announce  retirements  from  University  service 


Connie  L.  Bjalme,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Office  of 
the  Senior  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  Business, 
from  Oct.  7, 1968,  to  June  30. 

Russel  S.  Conrad,  foreman,  trades  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  from  Dec.  10, 1979,  tojune30. 


A.  Margaret  Gearhart,  telecommunications  ana- 
lyst I  in  Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Telecommunications,  from  Dec.  1, 1975,  to  June  26. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  professor  of  family  and  commu- 
nity medicine  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  The  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center,  from  Sept.  1,  1978,  to  June 


Ellen  Kimbel,  assistant  professor  at  Penn  State 
Abington,  from  Aug.  16, 1983,  to  June  30. 


Eleanor  M.  Kuntz,  administrative  assistant  IV  i 


the  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter, from  March  11, 1968,  to  June  30. 


Mary  F.  Musgrave,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Stude 
Affairs,  from  Sept.  1, 1975,  to  June  30. 


Nancy  G.  Parks,  staff  assistant  V  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Oct.  22, 1979,  to  June 


Anne  Smilowitz,  administrative  ossistant  I  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration,  from 
April  1,1980,  to  June  30. 


Michael  A.  Wittman,  assistant  agricultural  engi- 
neer in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
July  1,1967,  to  June  30. 


Emeritus  rank 

The  following  individuals  have  earned  emeritus 
rank  from  the  University  for  their  longstanding  and 
productive  years  of  service: 

Manfred  Kroger,  professor  emeritus  of  food  science 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July  1 , 
1963,  to  June  30. 

James  F.  Rooney,  professor  of  sociology  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  from  Sept.  1, 1982,  to  July  1. 

Richard  W.  Scholz,  professor  emeritus  of  veterinary 
science  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
Sept.  16, 1968,  to  June  30. 


Frederick  M.  Williams,  associate  professor  emeritus 
of  biology  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science,  from 
Sept.  15, 1970,  until  his  retirement  April  1 . 
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Associate  professor 
gains  emeritus  rank 

Hubert  C.  'Skip'  Sn 
aerospace  engineering  and  dh 
graduate  studies, 
is  retiring   from 
Penn  State  with 
emeritus    status 
after  31  years. 
Smith  taught 


Hubert  C.  "Skip"  Smith 


Aviation  Design 
Competition,  co- 
NASA  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Smith's  contributions  to  the  University 
include  developing  the  curriculum  for  and  coor- 
dinating the  associate  degree  program  in  aero- 
space engineering  that  existed  from  1969  to  1979. 

He  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  aeronautical  engineering  at  Penn  State. 
He  holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  systems  engineer- 
ing from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Gettysburg  College.  Smith 
served  twice  as  the  visiting  professor  of  aeronau- 
tical engineering  at  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical 
University.  His  research  interests  include  aircraft 
aerodynamics,  flight  mechanics  and  aircraft  oper- 
ations, particularly  relating  to  aviation  safety. 

A  pilot  since  1952,  Smith  was  awarded  a  Life- 
time Honorary  Accident  Prevention  Counselor 
appointment  by  the  FAA  in  1984.  Smith's  numer- 
ous awards  include  the  Piper  General  Aviation 
Award  from  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronau- 
tics and  Astronautics,  where  he  is  an  associate  fel- 

Although  Smith  is  retiring,  he  still  plans  to 
teach  part  time  and  stay  involved  with  students. 


Professor  emeritus  taught  for 
34  years,  founded  laboratory 


William  A.  Jester,  professor  emeritus 
of  nuclear  engineering,  is  retiring 
after  serving  on  the  Penn  State  facul- 
ty for  34  years. 

Jester  was  the  founder  and  tech- 
nical supervisor  of  the  University's 
Low  Level  Radiation  Monitoring 
Laboratory,  established  to  support 
the  monitoring  requirements  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  The  lab  was 
expanded  to  provide  radon  monitor- 
ing services  to  the  public  and  radia- 
tion monitoring  services  to  industri- 
al organizations.  He  also  established 
and  supervised  the  Radionuclear 
Applications  Laboratory  at  the  William  A.  Jester 
nuclear  reactor  facility  in  support  of 
University-wide  research. 

In  support  of  the  nuclear  industry,  he  has  devel-  He  is  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards  and  ib  .. 

oped  a  number  of  sensitive  radiation  monitoring  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists.  Jester 
systems.  He  holds  patents  on  two  of  these  systems  has  authored  or  co-authored  more  than  180  refereed 
and  used  his  systems  to  monitor  the  radioactive  technical  papers  and  chapters  or  sections  in  11  books 
lting  from  both  the  Three  Mile  Island      or  manuals. 


and  the  Chernobyl  reactor  accidents. 

In  addition  to  teaching  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  on  radi- 
ation detection  and  measurement, 
Jester  developed  a  number  of  public- 
education  programs  on  nuclear  sci- 
ence and  radiation. 

Jester  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  chemical  engineering  from 
the  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 
and  his  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  from  Penn  State  in  nuclear 
engineering  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing, respectively.  He  performed  the 
research  for  both  of  these  graduate 
degrees  at  the  University's  nuclear 
reactor  facility  and  has  been  associ- 
ated with  that  facility  since  1959. 


ARL  senior  engineering  aide  retires  after  26  years 


George  D.  Pytel,  senior  engineering 
aide  at  the  Applied  Research  Labo- 
ratory, has  retired  from  Systems 
Engineering  after  26  years  of  service. 
During  his  years  at  the  laborato- 
ry, Pytel  did  sea  testing  in  practical- 
ly every  ocean  and  sea  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere.  After  repairing  a 
system  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  he 
rode  a  submarine  under  the  ice  for 
more  than  two  months  before  sur- 
facing at  the  North  Pole.  Before 
working  at  ARL,  Pytel  was 
employed  by  HRB  Singer,  North 
American  Aviation  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


He  has  received  two  Outstand- 
ing Performance  Awards,  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  Rear  Adm. 
B.M.  Kauderer,  an  Honorary  Sub- 
mariner award  and  a  technical  con- 
tribution award.  He  has  served  Fer- 
guson Township  as  supervisor,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Water  and  Sewer 
Authority 

In  retirement,  Pytel  plans  to  stay 
involved  in  local  government  and 
community  activities,  and  to  hunt, 
fish  and  work  on  his  garden.  Above 
all,  he  and  his  wife,  Joanne,  will  take 
time  to  enjoy  their  three  grandchil- 


George  D.  Pytel 


Hands-on  learning 

Jamin  Weets,  a  teaching  assistant  for  the  archaeology 
camp  and  the  Matson  Museum  of  Anthropology  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  shows  a  chunk  of  slag  to  camper 
Lauren  Nelson  of  Maryland,  left.  Nelson  and  Andrew 
Heller  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  center,  were  two  of  the  participants 
in  "Digging  for  Clues,"  Penn  State's  Archaeology  Camp 
lor  students  entering  grades  seven  through  10. 

At  the  camp,  students  explore  the  principles  and 
methods  of  modern  archaeological  research  by  digging  a 
simulated  site  and  reconstructing  a  hypothetical  prehis- 
toric culture  using  computers  and  other  tools  employed 
by  archaeologists.  They  then  put  those  newly  acquired 
skills  to  use  at  a  real  Pennsylvania  archaeological  site,  ana- 
lyzing actual  artifacts  and  interpreting  their  discoveries. 

This  year's  dig  site  was  the  old  furnace  at  Centre  Fur- 
nace Mansion  at  the  edge  of  the  University  Park  campus, 
information  about  the  camp,  which  is  an  out- 

.  ,  ei  v.ce  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
Matson  Museum  of  Anthropology,  check  the  Web  at 
hnp-.llwurw.outrmch.psu.cdulCbllArchacdogyCampl. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Penn  Staters 


Fred  S.  Cannon,  assistanl  professor  of  civil  and  envi- 
ronmental engineering,  received  the  1999  AWWA 
Research  Division  Best  Paper  Award  from  the  Amer- 
ican Water  Works  Associ.i turn  (AWWA)  tor  his  paper 
"Effect  of  Iron  and  Sulfur  on  Thermal  Regeneration 
of  GAC."  AWWA  is  an  international  nonprofit  sci- 
entific and  educational  society  dedicated  to  the 
improve  me  n(  ol  drinking-water  quality  and  supply. 
Membership  includes  more  than  4,000  utilities  that 
supply  water  to  roughly  ISO  million  people  in  North 
America. 

Irwin  Feller,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Research  and  Evaluation  and  professor  of  econom- 
ics, lias  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic 
Science"-  Directorate  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 

Gabriela  Gonzalez,  assistant  professor  of  physics, 
recently  gave  two  invited  presentations.  In  Austria, 
she  spoke  on  "Detecting  Gravitational  Waves"  at 
the  University  of  Vienna;  in  Germany  she  presented 
"Stationarity  Analysis  of  Gravitational  Wave  Defec- 
tors" at  a  meeting  of  the  Data  Analysis  group  of  the 
Albert  Einstein  Institute  of  the  Max  Planck  Society. 

Saundra  D.  Johnson,  director  of  the  Minority  Engi- 
neering Program  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  has 
been  elected  president  /or  1999/2001  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Minority  Engineering  Program 
Administrators  (NAMEPA).  NAMEPA  is  a  national 
network  of  educators  and  representatives  from 
industry,  government  and  nonprofit  organizations 
who  share  a  commitment  to  continued  improvement 
of  the  recruitment,  retention  and  graduation  of 
African  Americans,  Latinos  and  Native  Americans  in 
engineering  and  related  fields. 

Jim  Kerlin,  deputy  senior  director  of  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing,  has  been  honored  with  the 
National  Educational  Computing  Association  Lead- 
ership Award.  He  currently  serves  as  a  member  of  its 

board  of  directors  and  treasurer  of  the  association. 

Iam-Choon  Khoo.  professor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, presented  an  invited  paper  titled  "Extremely 
Nonlinear  Photosensitive  Liquid  Crystals"  at  the 
European  Material  Research  Society  Symposium, 
Strasbourg,  France.  He  also  was  recently  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  U.K.  Institute  of  Physics. 

Akhlesh  Lakhtakia  and  Russell  Messier,  both  pro- 
fessors of  engineering  science  and  mechanics,  co- 
chaired  the  International  Society  of  Optical  Engi- 
neering's meeting,  titled  "On  Engineered 
Nanostnictural  Films  and  Materials." 

lna  Lubin,  director  of  continuing  education  at  Penn 
State  Wilkes-Barre,  was  recently  named  to  the  Team 
Pennsylvania  Ambassador  Program.  This  partner- 
ship among  Pennsylvania's  top  business,  civic,  cul- 
tural and  academic  leaders  is  aimed  at  promoting 
the  Commonwealth  domestically  and  international- 
ly. Lubin  was  nominated  because  of  her  involvement 
with  issues  surrounding  Pennsylvania's  workforce 
and  her  community  leadership  experience. 


nidations  whose  requests  to  establish  charter  schools 
were  turned  down  by  local  school  boards.  The  board 
also  will  eventually  hear  appeals  from  charter  school 
groups  that  have  had  their  charters  revoked  or  not 
renewed. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  professor  emeritus  of  solid 
state  science  at  the  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
received  the  International  Award  of  the  European 
Ceramic  Society  at  the  Sixth  Biannual  Meeting  in 
Brighton,  England.  The  award  is  given  to  the 
ceramist  who  has  done  most  to  enhance  under- 
standing and  collaboration  within  the  international 
!ty. 


The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  has  been  awarded  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Waste  Watcher  Award  for  its  commercial  recy- 
cling collection  program.  The  award  was  presented 
by  the  state  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, the  Publk  Recycling  Office  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Waste  Industries  Association. 

Penn  State  head  football  Coach  Joe  Paterno  and  his 
wife,  Sue,  were  honored  recently  with  the  Hudson 
Institute's  third  annual  American  Dream  Award  for 
helping  students  achieve  the  American  dream.  The 
award  is  designed  to  recognize  prominent  individ- 
uals who  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
domestic  policy  or  American  culture,  and  therefore 
have  achieved  the  American  dream.  The  couple  has 
given  Penn  State  more  than  $4  million  to  endow 
faculty  positions  and  scholarships  and  support  sev- 
eral building  projects.  In  addition,  they  co-chaired 
The  Campaign  for  the  Library,  which  raised  more 
than  $12  million.  The  Hudson  Institute,  a  nonprofit 
organization  founded  1961,  is  an  internationally 
recognized  public  policy  research  organization  that 
develops  solutions  and  forecasts  trends  for  govern- 
ments, businesses  and  the  public. 

The  American  Dairy  Science  Association  presented 
its  1999  Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Stuart  Pat- 
ton,  Evan  Pugh  professor  emeritus  of  agriculture  at 
Penn  State  and  adjunct  professor  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  School  of  Family  Studies  and  Con- 
sumer Sciences,  San  Diego  State  University.  Patton 
received  the  award  for  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  dairy  industry.  Pattern's  career  has  been  devot- 
ed to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  about  milk  and 
the  mammary  gland  and  to  supporting  the  growth 
and  development  of  dairy  science. 


Steven  A.  Melnick,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  and  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Improvement  of  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing, has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  to  the 
first  Charter  School  Appeals  Board  for  the  state.  The 
board  was  mandated  as  part  of  legislation  which 
permitted  the  creation  of  charter  schools  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  board  will  hear  appeals  from  orga- 


Eva  Pell.  Steimer  professor  of  agricultural  s 
lectured  on  "Ozone-induced  Reduction  in  Net  Pho- 
tosynthesis" at  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
in  Rhovot,  Israel,  and  on  "Ozone-induced  Acceler- 
ated Foliar  Senescence"  at  the  National  Research 
Center  for  Environment  and  Health  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many. Pell  also  was  appointed  to  the  Clean  Air  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Committee  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  Science  Advisory  Board  for  a 
two-year  term.  Members  of  the  committee  advise  the 
agency  on  scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  air  pol- 

Roger  Penrose,  the  Francis  R.  and  Helen  M.  Pentz 
distinguished  professor  of  physics  and  mathematics 
and  a  member  of  the  Penn  State  Center  for  Gravita- 
tional Physics  and  Geometry,  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  Fellow  of  Britain's  Institute  of  Physics. 
Honorary  Fellows  are  elected  to  recognize  their 
work  in  physics  or  another  science,  or  for  service  to 
the  institute.  The  number  of  honorary  Fellows  can- 
not exceed  30.  Penrose  has  been  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  his  contributions  to  science. 


Nick  Place,  Susquehanna  County  extension  director, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Domestic  Impacts  and  Impli- 
cations of  the  Polish-American  Extension  Project"  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  and  Extension  Education,  in 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Robert  N.  Proctor,  professor  of  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, has  won  the  Arthur  Viseltear  Prize  for  the  His- 
tory of  Public  Health  in  America,  awarded  annually 
by  the  Medical  Care  Section  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  Proctor  was  awarded  the  prize 
in  honor  of  his  new  book,  The  Nazi  War  on  Cancer, 
published  by  Princeton  University  Press. 

The  Association  for  Health  Services  Research  select- 
ed an  article  co-authored  by  Pamela  Farley  Short  for 
its  1999  Article-oHhe-Year  Award.  Short  is  profes- 
sor of  health  policy  and  administration  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Development  and  direc- 
tor of  Penn  State's  Center  for  Health  Polity  Research. 
She  co-authored  the  article  "Single  Women  and  the 
Dynamics  of  Medicaid,"  with  Vicki  A.  Freedman. 

Jerzy  Ruzyllo,  professor  of  electrical  engineering, 
has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Electrochemical  Soci- 
ety. Ruzyllo  was  selected  for  his  professional  contri- 
butions and  service  to  the  society.  The  Electrochem- 
ical Society  is  an  international  nonprofit  educational 
organization  concerned  with  a  broad  range  of  phe- 
nomena relating  to  electrochemical  and  solid  state 
science  and  technology. 

Robert  J.  Santoro,  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  director  of  the  Propulsion  Engineering 
Research  Center,  presented  an  invited  talk  titled 
"Rocket  Injector  Challenges:  Performance,  Stability 
and  Reliability  at  Low  Cost,"  at  the  International 
Workshop  on  Research  Status  and  Perspectives  in, 
Liquid  Rocket  Combustion  Chamber  Flow  Dynam- 

John  C.  Spychalski,  professor  of  business  logistics, 
gave  an  invited  lecture  on  contemporary  conditions 
and  issues  in  American  freight  transport  at  Vaxjo 
University,  Vaxjo,  Sweden. 


Spiro  E.  Stefanou,  professor  of  agricultural  e 
ics,  has  been  reappointed  to  serve  two  additional 
years  as  editor  of  the  American  journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Stefanou's  initial  three-year  appointment 
as  editor  began  in  1996. 

Gerhard  F.  Strasser,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ger- 
manic and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  co- 
organized  the  international  symposium  "Beyond  the 
Book:  The  Emblem  in  Early  Modern  European  Cul- 
ture" at  the  Herzog  August  Bibliothek  in  Wolfen- 
buttel,  Germany.  His  own  presentation  was  titled 
"The  Interconnection  between  Emblematics  and 
Mnemonics  in  17th-Century  Didactic  Literature." 


Abdullah  Yavas,  associate  professor  of  bu 
administration,  has  been  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  The  journal  of  Economic  and 
Social  Research.  A  member  of  The  Smeal  College  real 
estate  faculty,  Yavas  also  has  been  invited  to  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Science  of  the  International  Black  Sea 
University,  Tbilisi,  Republic  of  Georgia. 

Vladimir  M.  Zatsiorsky,  professor  of  kinesiology 
and  director  of  the  Biomechanics  Laboratory,  gave 
six  invited  lectures  on  biomechanics  of  human 
morion  at  The  Warsaw  University  of  Technology  and 
The  Academies  of  the  Exercise  and  Sport  Science  in 
Wroclaw,  Katowice  and  Warsaw  (Poland). 
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Waste  makes  saleable  coal  product 


By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 
Public  Information 

High-value  carbon 
products  like  acti- 
vated carbons  may 
become  a  commercially 
viable  byproduct  of  the 

friendly  methods  used  to 
burn  coal,  according  to  a 
researcher. 

"To  meet  environmental 
standards  for  low  nitrogen 
oxide  (NOx)  emissions,  we 
have  redesigned  the  way 
we  burn  coal,"  said  M. 
Mercedes  Maroto-Valer, 
research  associate  in  Penn 
State's  Energy  Institute. 
"We  resolved  the  environ- 
mental problem,  but  we 
created  other  problems." 

Coal-fired  plants  now 
use  low  NOx  burners  to 
reduce  emissions.  These 
burners  do  the  trick,  but 
increase  the  amounts  of 
unburned  carbon  left  after 
combustion.  Power  plants 
are  left  with  a  mixture  of 
fly  ash  and  unburned  car- 

"Before  low  NOx  emis- 
sion requirements  came 
into  being,  power  plants 
marketed  the  fly  ash 
remaining  after  burning  to 
the  cement  industry.  How- 
ever, with  the  higher  levels 
of  unburned  carbon,  this 
waste  byproduct  can  no 
longer  simply  be  sold," 
Maroto-Valer  said.  "Now 
power  plants  must  dispose 
of  the  fly  ash  and  carbon 
mixture  and  disposal  is 
expensive." 

Maroto-Valer;  Darrell  N. 
Taulbee,  industrial  support 
coordinator  for  the  Center 
for  Applied  Energy 
Research,  University  of 
Kentucky;  and  Harold  H. 
Schobert,  professor  of  fuel 
science  and  director  of 
Penn  State's  Energy  Insti- 
tute, are  investigating  both 
fuel  and  non-fuel  uses  of 
coal  for  the  21st  century. 


Harold  H.  Schobert,  professor  of  fuel  science  and  director  of  Penn  State's  i.ncrgu  Institute, 
left,  is  ivorking  with  M.  Mercedes  Marato-Valar,  research  associate  in  the  Energy  Institute, 
right,  and  Darrell  N.  Taulbee  from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  to  find  both  fuel  and  non-fuel 
uses  for  coal  and  coal  by-products. 
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One  use  for  both  combus- 
tion waste  and  anthracite 
coal  is  as  activated  carbon. 

Wood  is  the  traditional 
source  for  activated  carbon, 
which  is  sometimes  called 
activated  charcoal.  Activat- 
ed carbon  traps  impurities 
found  in  both  gases  and 
liquids  in  pores  within  the 
carbon.  These  carbon  prod- 
ucts have  a  huge  market, 
with  350,000  tons  sold  each 
year  for  water  treatment, 
gas  purification,  gold 
extraction  and  other  uses. 
Products  as  diverse  as  air 
conditioning  systems, 
household  water  purifica- 
tion pitchers  and  cigarette 
filters  use  activated  carbon. 

"We  know  we  can  sepa- 
rate the  fly  ash  from  the 
unburned  carbon,  and  sell 
the  fly  ash  to  cement  manu- 
facturers," said  Maroto- 
Valer.  "However,  until 
recently,  uses  for  the 
remaining  carbon  were 
unknown  because  no  one 


had  characterized  the 
unburned  carbon." 

The  researchers  used 
both  the  unburned  carbon 
and  anthracite  coal  to  cre- 
ate activated  carbon  and 
compared  the  results  from 
both.  After  separation  from 
the  fly  ash,  they  activated 
the  unburned  carbon  with 
steam  at  850  degrees  Cel- 
sius. The  unburned  carbon 
contained  few  volatile  com- 
ponents because  it  had 
already  been  heated  while 
in  the  combustor.  The 
researchers  crushed  the 
anthracite  before  treating  it 
with  steam. 

"It  appears  that  the 
unbumed  carbon  is  suitable 
for  manufacturing  activated 
carbon  products,"  said 
Maroto-Valer.  "We  get  high 
surface  area  after  short  acti- 
vation times  and  with 
product  yields  over  70  per- 

Activated  carbon  from 
wood  products  has  about 


10  percent  yield.  The 
anthracite  coal  activated  for 
the  same  amount  of  time  as 
the  unburned  carbon  had 
about  59  percent  yield,  but 
higher  surface  area,  and  the 
anthracite  activated  for 
slightly  longer  had  33  per- 
cent yield  and  even  better 

"If  we  activated  the 
unburned  carbon  for 
longer,  we  would  probably 
get  better  surface  area  at 
the  expense  of  some  yield," 
said  * '    :*r>Valer. 

While  both  anthracite 
and  unburned  carbon  can 
produce  acceptable  activat- 
ed carbon,  unburned  car- 
bon is  probably  less  expen- 
sive and  better  for  the 
environment.  Also,  while 
anthracite  sells  for  about 
$50  a  ton,  the  waste  from 
power  plants  can  be  sepa- 
rated for  $10  to  $15  per 
ton,  and  the  fly  ash  could 
be  sold  to  cement  manu- 


Ethics  hot  lines  should  not  be  outsourced 


Outsourcing  is  fine  for  some  com- 
pany functions  but  not  for  tele- 
phone "hot  lines"  that  allow  employ- 
ees to  report  ethical  or  legal 
violations,  said  researchers. 

"Our  studies  indicate  that  compa- 
nies are  better  off  to  retain  responsi- 
bility for  reporting  and  investigating 
ethical  violations  in-house,"  said 


Linda  Klebe  Trevino,  professor  of 
management  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration. 

"When  employees  take  time  to 
report  ethical  or  legal  violations, 
they  need  to  believe  that  the  com- 
pany is  interested  in  receiving  these 
calls,  takes  them  seriously  and  will 
commit  resources  to  investigate 


tv  through.  A  company 
more  likely  than  an  out- 
to  leave  that  sort  of  sym- 
sage  with  callers,"  Trevin( 


and  folic 
side  firm 

For  more  information  on  this 
research,  check  the  Web  at  httpjfivwiv. 
psu.edufurlNEWS/news/L'thicsoittsource. 
html 


experts 


Don't  pull  that  weed  — 
you  may  ruin  dinner 

To  most  gardeners,  weeds  are  evil 
intruders  to  be  eradicated  by  any 
means  necessary.  Don't  be  so  quick  to 
pull  them  —  some  weeds  are  quite 
nutritious,  said  a  horticulture  expert 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 

"Many  weeds  are  higher  in  vita- 
mins than  most  of  the  entrees  served 
in  a  restaurant,"  said  Peter  Ferretti, 
professor  of  vegetable  crops. 

Ferretti  s^ 
that  most  edi 
ble  wild  wee. 

sumed  by 
humans  for  c 
turies  —  dating  ' 
back  to  before  the 
Stone  Age.  Only  s 
the  dawn  of  modern  agriculture  has 
the  wondrous  taste  of  wild  weeds  dis- 
appeared from  the  human  diet. 

Still,  Ferretti  warns  that  fledgling 
gourmets  should  not  indiscriminately 
fry  up  the  compost  pile  as  an  entree. 

"Only  eat  plants  you  have  posi- 
tively identified  as  edible,"  Ferretti 
said.  "Even  after  positive  identifica- 
tion, eat  just  a  small  amount  of  if  in 
case  of  an  allergic  reaction."  Ferretti 
also  said  weed-eaters  should  never 
harvest  edible  wild  plants  thai  are 
growing  in  protected  sanctuaries,  on 
private  land,  near  well-traveled  roads 
and  highways,  or  near  rights  of  way 
or  farm  fields  that  may  have  received 
pesticide  drift. 

Ferretti  offers  insights  into  a  few 
common  and  easily  identified  wild 
weeds  and  plants. 

■  Dandelions.  The  green  leaves  of 
tender  or  blanched  plants  can  be  eaten 
raw  in  salads.  Older  plant  leaves  can 
be  cooked.  The  yellow  flowers  are  the 
primary  ingredient  in  dandelion  wine. 

■  Wild  chicory.  The  root  can  be 
dried  and  ground  and  used  as  a  coffee 
substitute.  The  young  leaves  are  good 
in  mixed  salads. 

■  Wild  mustard.  This  weed  should 
be  picked  quite  young,  or  just  before 
its  flowers  come  out. 

■  Watercress.  Watercress'  spicy 
taste  makes  it  perfect  as  an  addition  to 
salads  or  soups,  as  a  sandwich  filler 
or  chopped  up  in  scrambled  eggs. 

■  Purslane.  The  thick,  glossy 
leaves  can  be  used  in  salads. 
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College  receives 
$1.9  million  to 
improve  special 
education  teaching 

A  federally  funded,  $1.9  million  spe- 
cial education  program  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  received  by 
Pennsylvania's  special  needs  students 


t  unde 


the  University  Park  c 

Tlu'  program,  Opening  Access  to 
the  Genera]  Curriculum,  is  part  of  a 
State  Improvement  Grant  adminis- 
tered through  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education's  Bureau  of 
Special  Education.  Its  goal  is  to  train 
1,000  teachers  and  teacher  educators 
to  increase  the  achievement  of  special 
needs  students  —  in  line  with  a  major 
trend  toward  serving  as  many  special 
education  students  as  possible  in  gen- 
eral education  classrooms. 

The  funding  enables  two  programs 
to  be  provided  tree  o(  charge  to  1,000 
Pennsylvania  teachers  and  education 
faculty,  The  content  is  based  on  the 
results  01  an  extensive  study  of  the 

professionals  across  the  Common- 


alth.  Thelii 


t  progr. 


,  foe 


aspects  of  making  access  to  general 
education  classrooms  easier  and  more 
productive  for  special  education  stu- 
dents, Eacli  of  the  two,  weeklong  insti- 
tutes will  be  offered  to  100  people 
every  summer  through  2003. 

The  institutes,  an  outreach  pro- 
gram of  the  College  of  Education  and 
the  slate  Department  of  Education's 
Bureau  of  Special  Education,  are  free 
of  charge  to  teachers  and  teacher  edu- 
cators and  include  most  expenses. 

The  second  part  of  the  Perm  State 
program  is  the  development  of  a  sep- 
arate Web  site  that  will  provide  access 
to  special  education  courses  and  other 
information  for  general  and  special 
education  teachers,  paraprofessionals 
and  administrators  The  site  is  intend- 
ed to  be  activated  in  the  year  2000. 

For  more  information  on  the  insti- 
tutes, call  (800)  PSU-TODAY  or  check 
the  Web  at  httfr.(ln>wuwtitrcach.psii.cdii/ 
C&i/OpeniiiitA  cress/. 


For  the  Record 

The  the  new  library /classroom 
building  at  Perm  State  Harrisburg 
is  nearing  completion.  A  story  on 
page  4  of  the  July  16  Intercom 
mcorrectlv  stated  the  progress  on 
the  project. 
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Making  progress 

Students  Buck  Gates,  left,  and  Andrew  Pruss  (operating  loader)  work  with  alurr 
Ag  Progress  Days  site  at  Rock  Springs,  nine  miles  southwest  ol  State  College  < 
barbecue  chicken  stand  in  the  west  end  of  the  parking  area.  Ag  Progress  Days  features  more  than  500  aci 
machinery  demonstrations.  This  year's  theme,  "Harvest  2000:  A  Celebration  of  Progress."  highlights  a  centi 
Pennsylvania  agriculture  Sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  this  year's  event  will  be  held  I 
and  Thursday,  Aug.  17  and  19,  with  extended  hours  of  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  18.  Admission 
call  (800)  PSIM010  or  check  the  Ag  Progress  Days  Web  site  al  http://apd.cas.psu.edu/. 
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Spanier  to  speak  at  National  Press  Club 


President  Graham  II  Spanier  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Thursday, 
Aug.  26.  The  event  will  include  a  reception  from  noon 
to  12:30  p.m.,-  lunch  from  12:30  to  1  p.m.;  and  then  the 
address  and  questions  from  1  to  2  p.m. 

Spanier's  address  is  scheduled  to  be  carried  live  by 
approximately  70  National  Public  Radio  stations  around 
the  country.  Lc-1,'^1-,  WPSU-FM  (91.5  in  State  College 
and  Central  Pennsylvania:  90.1  in  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia; 106.7  in  the  Altoona/Hollidaysburg  area;  100.9  in 


Bradford;  95.1  in  the  Treasure  Lake  area;  and  104.7  in 
Clearfield)  plans  to  air  the  broadcast  live,  starting  at 
1  p.m.  that  day.  Depending  on  events  taking  place  in 
Washington,  Press  Club  addresses  also  are  often  carried 
live  by  C-Span. 

Spanier  will  speak  about  some  of  the  challenges 
facing  higher  education  in  the  United  States  and  he  will 
answer  questions  from  the  media. 

For  information  about  attending  the  event  or  for 
tickets,  call  the  National  Press  Club  at  (202)  662-7539. 
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Ridge  invites 
nation's  governors 
to  Penn  State  in 
summer  2000 

Last  week  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  invited  the 
nation's  governors  and  their  families 
to  visit  Pennsylvania  —  selected  as  the 
host  state  of  the  92nd  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association 
(NGA)  in  2000.  State  College,  home  to 
the  University  Park  campus,  will  serve 
as  the  host  city  for  this  gubernatorial 
summit  from  July  8-11,  2000. 

Ridge  delivered  the  invitation  — 
along  with  more  than  1,200  servings  of 
Penn  State's  famous  "Peachy  Paterno" 
Creamery  ice  cream  —  to  governors 
attending  the  closing  session  of  the  91st 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  NGA  in  St. 
Louis.  The  ice  cream,  which  was 
shipped  by  FedEx  in  13  large  coolers 
with  more  than  300  pounds  of  dry  ice, 
was  used  by  Ridge  to  give  his  col- 
leagues from  other  states  a  small  taste 
of  what  State  College  has  to  offer. 

"I  am  proud  to  invite  the  nation's 
governors  and  their  families  to  the  first 
NGA  meeting  of  the  21  st  century,"  Ridge 
said.  "It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
nation's  governor's  should  begin  the 
new  century  in  the  'New  Pennsylvania/ 
From  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  and  now  in  the 
high-tech  revolution,  Pennsylvania  is 
forging  its  place  as  a  leader  among  states 
and  a  competitor  among  nations." 

Each  year,  the  NGA  hosts  two  major 
meetings.  The  association's  winter 
meeting  is  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
while  its  summer  meeting  is  held  at  sitt's 
throughout  the  nation.  The  annual  meet- 
See  "NGA"on  page  3 

Don't  miss  Aug.  27 
message  from  president 

University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  will  give  his  annual  State  of 
the  University  Address  at  4  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Aug.  27,  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Faculty,  staff,  students  and  community 
members  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

During  his  fifth  address  since  being 
named  president  in  1995,  Spanier  will 
outline  priorities  for  the  coming  year 
and  discuss  his  deep  concerns  for  the 
University  and  the  people  it  employs. 

PennState  locations  outside  of  Uni- 
versity Park  will  be  able  to  view  the 
president  and  hear  his  message  via 
satellite. 


Students  spruce  up  neighborhood  and 
discover  they  can  make  a  difference 


Nurturing  a  neighborhood 

Students  Irom  the  Schreyer  Honors  College  work  in  a  Philadelphia  children's  garden  alongside  staff  members  trom  the  Sarah  Allen  Com- 
munity Cenler.  The  hardworking  crew  was  injecting  some  lile  into  the  neighborhood  by  planting  new  blooms. 

Pholo:  Scott  Johnsi 


Editor's  note:  (This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  stories  that 
profile  some  of  the  ways  Penn  State,  outside  the  class- 
room,  is  making  life  better  for  people  in  Pennsylvania.) 

By  Karen  Trimbath 

Public  Information 

Ask  Deborah  Taylor  Thompson  about  how  10  Schrey- 
er Honors  College  students  improved  a  neglected 
children's  garden  in  Philadelphia's  inner  city,  and 
she'll  tell  you  how  one  neighborhood  blossomed. 

As  an  employee  of  the  nonprofit  Friends  Rehabilita- 
tion Project,  which  works  with  low-income  residents  in 
West  Philadelphia,  Taylor  Thompson  watched  students 
pick  up  trash  in  the  alley  leading  to  the  garden  and  plant 
new  blooms. 

"Their  work  added  a  lot  of  bright  color  to  the  gar- 
den," said  Taylor  Thompson.  "They  really  served  the  com- 
munity." 

The  students  lived  in  West  Philadelphia  for  a  month 
and  performed  community  service  related  to  their  acade- 
mic majors  for  a  class  taught  by  associate  professor  of 
geography  Lakshman  Yapa.  Yapa's  class  is  titled  "Rethink- 


ing Urban  Geography."  What  the  students  did  is  called 
public  scholarship  —  combining  volunteer  activities  with 
academics  —  an  idea  that  has  taken  root  at  Penn  State 
and  across  the  nation. 

Simply  put,  the  University  wants  to  provide  more 
opportunities  like  Yapa's  class  by  continuing  to  build 
strong  connections  among  faculty,  students  and  local  com- 
munities. 

According  to  Jeremy  Cohen,  associate  vice  provost  for 
undergraduate  education,  public  scholarship  is  a  great 
way  for  Penn  State  to  teach  its  students  to  become  good 
citizens  and  enter  the  work  force  ready  for  team  projects. 
Helping  students  draw  connections  between  their  experi- 
ences and  just-learned  theories  deepens  their  under- 
standing of  their  course  work  and  their  place  in  the  world, 
Cohen  said. 

"Service  learning  provides  tremendous  satisfaction  to 
faculty  and  students,"  he  said.  "They're  not  zealots,  but 
serious  scholars  who  want  to  share  their  discoveries  in 
ways  that  have  consequence." 

Nonprofit  leaders  throughout  the  Centre  Region  say 
that  Penn  State  students  directly  benefit  the  community 
See  "Gardens"  on  page  3 
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Keeping  pace  with  changes  to  University  Libraries 

Upgrades  to  Pattee/Paterno  libraries  are  on  target 


H 


mmering,  drilling  and  book-shifting  con- 
nue  at  Pattee  Library  and  Paterno  Library, 
i  the  largest  construction/renovation  pro- 
ict  in  the  University  Libraries'  history 
enters  its  fin.il  stages.  The  project  is  on  schedule  to 
be  completed  by  summer  2000,  with  the  Paterno 
Library  Dedication  set  for  Sept.  8, 2000. 

The  construction  of  Paterno  Library  adds  about 
130,000  square  feel  to  the  library  complex,  bringing  the 
facility's  total  area  to  nearly  490,000  square  feet.  With 
130  public  computer  terminals  and  an  additional  200 
computer  jacks  for  personal  laptops,  patrons  can 
quickly  and  easily  access  more  than  150  electronic 
databases,  the  Libraries'  online  catalog  and  the  Inter- 
net. In  addition  to  the  new  structure's  technological 
features,  the  collections  are  being  reorganized  into 
subject  libraries  to  allow  for  more  efficient  researching. 
Changes  in  Pattee  Library  and  Paterno  Library 
during  the  construction/renovation  project  are 
detailed  in  a  one-page  monthly  newsletter,  University 
Libraries  News,  available  at  entrance  service  desks. 
Maps  reflecting  relocation  of  departments  and  collec- 
tions also  an?  available  at  the  entrance  service  desks. 

When  collections  are  being  moved,  the  Libraries' 
online  catalog.  The  CAT,  is  updated  daily  to  reflect 
location  changes.  Patrons  who  have  questions  or  prob- 
lems finding  something  should  not  hesitate  to  ask 
any  Libraries  staff  member  for  help. 

Relocations  and  Closings 

Several  areas  arc  combining  to  form  the  Special  Col- 
lections Library  on  the  first  floor  of  Paterno  Library. 
While  the  units  are  relocating,  they  may  be  closed 
or  offer  limited  services. 

■  Historical  Collections  and  Labor  Archives 
Historical  Collections  and  Labor  Archives  will  be 
closed  until  approximately  Sept.  7  while  it  relocates 
to  Paterno  Library.  All  services  and  materials  are 
unavailable  during  the  move.  For  updates  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  move,  call  (814)  863-2505. 

■  Penn  State  University  Archives 

The  Penn  State  University  Archives  (formerly  Uni- 
versity Archives/Penn  State  Room)  is  now  open  in 
Patemo  Library. 

■  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts  will  not  be  relocating  to 
Paterno  Library  until  October.  The  unit  remains 
open  on  the  third  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west.  Watch 
future  issues  of  Intercom  for  updates  on  the  move. 
Other  Units 

■  African  American  Studies  Room 

The  African  American  Studies  Room  has  closed  and 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  new  Diversity  Reading 
Room  to  open  in  Pattee  Library,  central,  in  spring  2000. 

■  Business  Reference  Services 

In  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Business 
Library  in  Paterno  Library  in  spring  2000,  a  busi- 
ness reference  services  desk  is  now  open  on  the  first 
floor  of  Pattee  Library,  central.  Social  sciences  refer- 
ence services  also  are  provided  at  this  location. 

■  Center  for  Academic  Computing  Lab 

The  Center  for  Academic  Computing  (CAC)  lab  in 
Pattee  Library,  west,  is  closed  for  renovations  until 
spring  2000.  Other  computer  labs  arc  nearby  in  Cham- 
bers and  Sparks  buildings  and  Wanngs  Commons. 

■  Gateway  Commons 

The  Gateway  Commons  (former  Gateway  Library)  is 
now  open  on  the  first  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  cen- 
tral, and  can  be  accessed  from  the  Pattee  Library 
circulation  area.  The  Gateway  Commons,  which  will 
be  the  first  stop  for  new  library  patrons,  contains  40 
computers  with  easy  access  to  The  CAT  (the 


arty  Archives,  arranges 
Blue  Band  Director  Tommy  Thompson  in 
a  display  case  as  pan  of  the  Special  Collection  Library, 
which  is  open  on  (he  first  floor  ot  Paterno  Library.  Both  Pat- 
tee Library  and  Palerno  Library  will  stay  open  Ihrough  the 
remainder  of  Ihe  conslruction/renovation  project,  which  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  summer  2000. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Libraries'  online  catalog)  and  more  than  150  elec- 
tronic databases  via  the  Library  Information  Access 
System  (LIAS).  The  commons  includes  a  small  class- 
room that  seats  16  and  is  open  for  public  use  when 
not  scheduled  for  instruction.  Faculty  interested  in 
library  instructional  programs  should  contact 
Loanne  Snavely,  head  of  instructional  programs,  at 
(814)  865-3064. 

■  Library  Sen-ices  for  People  with  Disabilities 
These  services  are  temporarily  located  on  the  ground 
floor  of  Pattee  Library,  central,  and  will  move  to  the 
ground  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west,  in  spring  2000. 

■  Maps  Collection 

The  Maps  Collection  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  Patemo 
Library.  The  geographic  information  systems  (GIS) 
computer  lab  that  was  in  this  collection  is  no  longer 
available,  but  the  Arc  View  and  Arclnfo  programs  are 
available  in  105  Ferguson  Building. 

■  Microforms 

Microforms  remains  on  the  ground  floor  of  Pattee 
Library,  west,  but  has  temporarily  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  while  the  unit's  permanent 
space  in  this  room  is  being  renovated. 

■  Reserves 

The  Reserve  Reading  Room  is  temporarily  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west,  sharing 
the  area  with  Periodicals.  It  will  move  to  the  first 
floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west,  in  spring  2000. 

■  Social  Sciences  Reference  Services 

Social  sciences  reference  services  are  temporarily 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  central,  shar- 


Construction  project 
is  Libraries'  biggest 

Before  head  football  coach  Joe  Paterno  led  his 
Nittany  Lions  to  a  Rose  Bowl  win  in  1995,  he  led 
the  successful  Campaign  for  the  Libraries,  which 
raised  more  than  $13.7  million  for  the  Pattee 
Library  and  Paterno  Library  construction /reno- 
vation project.  He  and  his  wife.  Sue,  have  been 
ardent  supporters  of  the  University  Libraries, 
establishing  the  Paterno  Libraries  Endowment  in 
1986  and  the  Paterno  Family  Librarian  Endow- 
ment in  Literature  in  1998. 

After  the  campaign  ended  in  1994,  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge  released  $14.8  million  in  state  project 
funds,  and  ground  was  broken  for  Paterno 
Library  in  April  1997.  Although  not  yet  com- 
plete, the  facility  opened  in  March  1999. 
Designed  by  Celli-Flynn  and  Associates,  archi- 
tects and  planners  of  Pittsburgh,  Patemo  Library 
connects  to  Pattee  Library,  which  was  built  in 
tour  stages  between  1940  and  1972.  The  architects 
integrated  the  two  buildings,  making  it  easier  for 
patrons  to  navigate  the  Luge  facility. 

Both  Pattee  Library  and  Paterno  Library  will 
stay  open  through  the  remainder  of  the  construc- 
tion/renovation project,  and  n 
continue  without  disruptions. 


ing  the  area  with  business  reference  services.  The 
Social  Sciences  Library  will  open  in  Paterno  Library 
in  spring  2000. 

In  the  Coming  Months 

All  of  Pattee  Library,  west,  and  part  of  Pattee  Library, 
central,  will  be  renovated  in  the  coming  months  to 
accommodate  the  Arts  &  Humanities  Library 
(including  the  Paterno  Humanities  Reading  Room), 
two  extended  hours  reading  rooms,  a  coffee  shop 
and  a  new  Reserve  Reading  Room,  in  addition  to 

All  language  and  literature  collections  shelved 
on  the  first  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west,  are  being 
moved  to  allow  for  renovation  of  that  area.  These 
collections,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
moved,  will  be  temporarily  located  on  the  first  and 
fourth  floors  of  Paterno  Library  and  in  the  former 
Penn  State  Room  in  Pattee  Library.  See  The  CAT, 
the  Libraries'  online  catalog,  for  new  locations.  The 
language  and  literature  collections  will  be  moved 
again  in  spring  2000,  when  they  are  incorporated 
into  the  Arts  &  Humanities  Library  in  Pattee  Library, 

The  Life  Sciences  Library,  already  in  Paterno 
Library,  will  move  from  the  second  and  third  floors 
to  the  fourth  floor.  The  new  Business  Library  will 
occupy  the  third  floor,  the  Education  and  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  Library  will  occupy  the  fifth  floor, 
and  the  Social  Sciences  Library  will  occupy  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors. 

As  part  of  the  renovations,  the  Periodicals  Room 
will  disband  in  December  1999  (after  final  exams). 
All  journals  will  be  distributed  to  the  appropriate 
subject  library,  and  current  journals  and  newspa- 
pers will  be  housed  in  one  of  the  extended  hours 
reading  rooms. 

For  more  information  on  library  changes,  pick  up 
the  latest  issue  of  University  Libraries  News,  which 
details  changes  occurring  in  the  facility  that  month 
or  look  on  the  Web  at  lit ti>:/!ira>w.l ibranes-psu.edu. 


They've  got  SPIRIT 

Matt  Burns  (left)  and  Eric  Foreman,  recent  graduates,  hold  a  sphere  ejection  system,  part  ol  a  rocket  they  built  through  the  SPIRIT  pro- 
gram. The  SPIRIT  program,  which  stands  for  Student  Projecls  Involving  Rocket  Investigation  Techniques,  provides  hands-on  experience  to 
engineering  students  in  rocket  design  and  fabrication.  Students  expect  to  launch  the  next  SPIRIT  creation  in  November.  For  more  informa- 
lion  on  the  program,  visit  Ihe  Web  at  www.psu.edu/spacegrant/spirit. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

NCAA  leaves  initial-eligibility  standards  unchanged 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit;  which  has 
granted  the  NCAA  a  motion  to  stay  the  ruling  pending 
appeal. 

Spanier  noted  that  the  courts  have  set  Sept.  14  as  the 
date  for  hearing  oral  arguments  from  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  NCAA.  He  indicated  it  is  unlikely  that  a  decision  by 
the  court  will  be  made  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board  in  October. 

"I'm  confident  that  we  will  ultimately  prevail  in 
the  courts  on  the  principals  we've  articulated  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  higher  education  setting  its  own 
standards,"  Spanier  said.  "One  of  those  principles  is 
the  desire  of  our  institutions  to  continue  to  use  test 
scores  in  evaluating  the  readiness  of  our  students,  for 
athletics  or  admissions  purposes." 

The  NCAA  has  said  its  research  has  shown  a  direct 
link  between  the  test  scores  and  the  graduation  rates 
of  athletes.  The  NCAA  said  graduation  rates  for  both 
black  and  white  athletes  have  improved  under.  Propo- 
sition 48  (the  forerunner  to  Proposition  16)  and  are  pro- 
jected to  continue  improving  under  Proposition  16. 


In  early  August,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation announced  it  would  not  make  any  changes  to  its 
current  eligibility  standards  for  athletes,  which  have 
been  under  scrutiny  since  March  8  when  a  federal 
judge  ruled  the  requirements  were  invalid  because  they 
discriminated  against  black  athletes. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  there  is  no  compelling  rea- 
son at  this  time  that  suggests  a  change  in  the  Division 
1  initial-eligibility  standards,"  said  University  Presi- 
dent Graham  B.  Spanier,  who  chairs  the  NCAA  Divi- 
sion I  Board  of  Directors. 

The  NCAA  initial-eligibility  standards,  known  as 
Proposition  16,  use  a  sliding  scale  of  test  scores,  in  com- 
bination with  grade-point  average,  to  determine 
whether  a  first-year  athlete  can  participate  in  college 
sports.  Athletes  must  score  at  least  820  on  the  SAT  or  68 
on  the  sum  of  the  four  ACT  components  to  be  eligible 
to  compete.  Four  Philadelphia-area  athletes  who  were 
deemed  ineligible  for  Division  I  sports  because  of  their 
low  SAT  scores,  sued  the  NCAA,  which  led  to  the 
recent  court  ruling.  The  case  is  now  before  the  U.S. 
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continued  from  page  1 

ings  allow  both  Democratic  and  Republican  governors 
from  every  state  to  discuss  common  state  problems  and 
possible  solutions,  and  to  help  shape  and  implement 
national  policy.  State  College  and  Penn  State  will  be  in 
the  national  spotlight  for  four  days  next  year. 

The  focus  of  next  year's  meeting  will  be  helping 
states  adapt  to  the  rapidly  changing  forces  of  technolo- 
gy, according  to  Utah  Gov.  Michael  Leavitt,  who  is 
incoming  chairman  of  the  NGA.  Leavitt  will  preside 
over  next  summer's  meeting  in  State  College,  which  is 
expected  to  draw  between  1,200  and  1,500  participants. 
According  to  the  Centre  County  Convention  and  Visi- 
tors Bureau,  the  conference  could  contribute  more  than 
$1  million  to  the  state's  economy. 


This  year  in  St.  Louis,  45  governors  attended  the  meet- 
ing, along  with  their  families  and  an  estimated  1,500  staff 
and  guests,  about  300  journalists  and  hordes  of  local  vol- 
unteers. State  College  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  2000  by  the 
NGA's  Executive  Committee  last'September  over  three 
other  cities.  Pennsylvania  has  been  the  site  of  the  NGA 
meeting  on  three  other  occasions:  the  governors  met  in 
Harrisburg  in  1920  and  in  Hershey  in  1962  and  1972. 

University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  said  it  was  a 
"great  honor"  for  Penn  State  to  join  with  State  College 
and  Pennsylvania  in  hosting  the  nation's  leaders,  and  that 
the  University  would  provide  an  ideal  environment  to 
confront  the  challenges  of  the  coming  century. 

Founded  in  1908,  NGA  is  a  bipartisan  national  orga- 
nization representing  governors  from  all  50  states  and 
the  commonwealths  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  of  American  Samoa, 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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through  their  time  and  organization  and 
put  their  skills  to  work  for  a  real  audience. 
For  example,  Jim  Foster,  the  principal 
of  Mount  Union  Senior  High  School,  can't 
say  enough  about  a  Penn  State  nutrition 
awareness  group.  The  group,  founded  by 
nutrition/journalism  major Annina  Bums, 
spent  a  week 
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school  how  to 
eat  right  and 
cut  down  on  junk  foods. 

Burns  is  also  a  student  in  the  Schreyer 
Honors  College,  which  fosters  responsible 
citizenship  and  encourages  students  to 
develop  community  service  projects 
according  to  their  interests,  including  ser- 
vice projects  during  spring  and  summer 
breaks.  Burns  is  not  receiving  academic 
credit  for  her  efforts  at  Mount  Union,  but 
other  Schreyer  students  have  performed 
thesis  research  that  examines  the  larger 
implications  of  community  needs. 

This  fall  Schreyer  students  can  elect  to 
join  a  HOINA  interest  group,  a  student 
organization  that  focuses  on  support  for 
two  schools  for  homeless  children  in  India. 
The  schools  were  founded  by  Darlene 
Large,  who  was  named  a  distinguished 
alumna  in  1982.  Schreyer  students  will 
have  the  option  of  traveling  to  India  next 
summer  to  help  out  in  the  schools  as  well 
as  perform  research. 

Although  students  at  all  Penn  State 
campuses  across  the  Commonwealth  can 
find  plenty  of  volunteering  opportunities, 
integrating  service  learning  so  that  stu- 
dents receive  credit  will  take  time,  said 

One  resource  available  now  is  the 
AT&T  Center  for  Service  Leadership  in  101 
HUB  on  the  University  Park  campus.  It 
already  provides  community  liaisons  for 
interested  faculty  and  students  who  are 
assigned  to  find  their  own  projects. 

The  center  is  sponsoring  the  Council 
of  Lionhearts,  a  new  organization  of  stu- 
dent service  leaders  who  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  29  will  introduce  the  University's 
first-year  students  to  volunteer  opportu- 
nities throughout  Centre  County  and  help 
them  reflect  on  the  difference  they  made  in 
people's  lives. 

"One  experience,  coordinated  appro- 
priately, can  enable  a  student  to  grow, 
work  with  people,  and  be  articulate  about 
how  their  role  benefits  the  community," 
said  Carol  German,  director  of  the  center. 
"Students  develop  a  new  filter  for  per- 
ceiving the  world  —  they  enter  adult- 
German's  conclusions  match  current 
thinking  among  researchers  and  teachers 
about  the  ways  in  which  students  learn 
best.  To  support  public  scholarship  learn- 
ing even  further,  the  Office  of  Undergrad- 
uate Education  sponsored  a  seven-mem- 
ber team  this  summer  at  the  American 
Association  for  Higher  Education  sum- 
mer academy  in  Colorado.  According  to 
Cohen,  the  team  concluded  that  Penn  State 
is  fostering  new  levels  of  civic  and  intellec- 
tual participation  through  public  scholar- 
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Private  Giving 

Honorary  alumni  donate  $1  million 


A$1  million  gilt  from  Lock 
Haven  residents  Alvin  and 
Jean  Snowiss  will  make  a  Penn 
State  education  more  accessi- 
ble to  Clinton  County  stu- 

The  ample  used  the  dona- 
tion to  create  .in  endowment 
thai  will  benefit  graduates  of 
Clinton  County  public  high 
schools  who  have  promising 
academic  records  and  finan- 

First  preference  for  the 
scholarships  will  be  given  to 
first-year  baccalaureate  stu- 
dents, although  other  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students  also  will  be  eligible.  Each 
scholarship  will  amount  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  annual 
tuition  and  is  renewable  Students  may  major  in  any  aca- 
demic lic-ld  but  must  attend  University  Park.  The  first 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  for  the  2000-01  academic 
year. 

Alvin  Snowiss,  a  graduate  of  both  the  college  and  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Snowiss.  Steinberg  &  Faulkner,  LLP. 

The  Snowisses  have  made  previous  gifts  to  Penn 
State's  Palmer  Museum  of  Art,  where  the  American  art 
gallery  is  named  in  honor  of  Alvin  Snowiss's  parents, 
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Alvin  Snowiss  Jean  Snowiss 

and  serve  on  the  Palmer's  advisory  board.  They  are  col- 
lectors of  American  art  and  have  given  pieces  from  their 
personal  collection  to  the  Palmer. 

In  1998,  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  named 
them  honorary  alumni  in  recognition  of  more  than  25 
years  of  commitment  and  service  to  the  University. 

The  Snowisses  also  are  members  of  the  volunteer  com- 
mittee that  is  raising  private  funds  for  Penn  State's  College 
of  Arts  and  Architecture,  an  initiative  that  is  part  of  a  larg- 
er University-wide  campaign  to  raise  SI  billion  in  private 
support  to  strengthen  the  institution's  mission  of  teaching, 
research  and  service.  The  campaign  involves  all  24  Penn 
State  locations  and  is  scheduled  to  end  June  30,  2003. 


Trial  Gardens 
expand  statewide 

Experts  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  are  taking  samples  of  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  that  grow  in 
the  Penn  State  Trial  Gardens  to  gar- 
dens across  the  state  for  an  evaluation 
project  called  the  Gardener  Selects 
program. 

"We  are  taking  20  to  30  of  the  best 
new  cultivars  from  the  Trial  Gardens 
flower  plots  and  planting  them  in  gar- 
dens at  public  parks  or  Penn  State 
Cooperative  Extension  offices 
throughout  Pennsylvania,"  said 
Robert  Berghagc,  assistant  professor  of 
horticulture.  "These  growing  trials 
will  give  us  valuable  information  on 
how  varieties  fare  in  different  climates, 
soils  and  environments." 

Twenty-two  annuals  and  six 
perennials  will  be  tested  at  28  new 
locations.  The  Penn  State  TriaLGar- 
dens,  established  in  1933,  also  will 
remain  as  a  trial  site.  The  Trial  Gardens 
at  University  Park  are  located  off  of 
Park  Avenue. 

The  Gardener  Selects  program  will 
expand  in  coming  years  to  include 
plants  such  as  woody  ornamentals, 
vegetables,  cut  flowers,  herbs  and  spe- 
cialty plants. 

For  a  complete  listing  of  Gardener 
Selects  garden  sites,  visit  the  Web  at 
http:ffaginjb.psujriuilNeivs/july99/ttial]itml 


Lectures 


Researchers  can  get  information  at  workshop 


A  free  workshop  for  faculty  and  staff  interested  in 
searching  for  research  funding  opportunities,  collab- 
orating with  colleagues  worldwide  or  promoting 
their  research  activities  will  be  held  Friday,  Sept.  24, 
at  University  Park. 

The  Penn  State  Industrial  Research  Office  and 
the  Office  of  Sponsored  Programs  are  sponsoring 
the  Community  of  Science  Workshop  in  101  Kern 
Graduate  Building.  The  workshop  features  several 
sessions  on  funding  services,  advanced  funding 
searches,  patents  and  funded  research,  and  a  ses- 


sion on  how  to  add  your  personal  file  to  a  g 
registry  of  scientists.  The  workshop  also  will 
vide  in-depth  training  of  Community  of  Sc: 


The  Community  of  Science,  Inc.  is  a  network  of 
scientists  and  research  organizations  on  the  Web 
whose  goal  is  to  provide  rapid,  easy-to-use  infor- 
mation about  scientists  and  the  funding  of  science 
and  to  bring  colleagues  from  various  disciplines 
together. 

COS  has  been  publishing  on  the  Web  since  Feb- 


ruary 1994  and  currently  works  with  200,000  scien- 
tists, 215  universities,  leading  R&D  corporations, 
and  government  agencies. 

General  information  about  COS  can  be  found  at 
http:Jlwunv.cos.  com  /about cos.  shtml. 

A  Web  site  at  Penn  State  with  information  about 
the  Community  of  Science  can  be  found  at 
http:lfi0wiu.rescnnmii.p*u. cJiifiro/htmlfcosMml. 

To  register,  call  Patricia  Prestach  at  (814)  863- 
4019.  For  more  information,  call  Stephen  McGregor 
at  (814)  865-2879. 


Women's  health  symposium  at  DuBois 


"Hats  Off  to  Women,"  a  celebration  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  woman,  a  moth- 
er, a  daughter,  will  be  held  Saturday, 
Sept.  25,  at  Penn  State  DuBois.  It  is  the 


npus 


health  symposium. 

Nationally  renowned  lecturer  and 
author  Julie  Kettle  Gundlach  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker.  Gundlach  is 
author  of  Mi/  Mother  Before  Me:  When 
Daughters  Discover  Mothers,  which 
explores  the  unique  mother-daughter 
relationship  Gundlach  will  follow  her 
address  with  a  session  on  how  to 


atio 


betv 


mothers  and  daughters. 

In  addition  to  the  presentations  by 
Gundlach,  participants  also  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  four  break- 
s  of  their  choice.  The  ses- 


sions will  focus  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
including  travel  tips  for  women; 
menopause,  breast  exams  and  other 
gynecological  issues;  disabilities  and 
children;  choosing  an  insurance  plan; 

An  exhibitors  fair  featuring  infor- 
mative displays  from  healthcare  orga- 
nizations and  businesses  will  be  held 
throughout  the  day  and  a  luncheon 
buffet  is  planned. 

The  cost  to  attend  the  symposium  is 
$25,  which  includes  lunch,  morning 
and  afternoon  refreshments  and  mate- 
rials. The  event  begins  at  8  a.m.  and 
concludes  at  4:30  p.m.  Registration  is 
required  by  Sept.  20.  To  receive  a  reg- 
istration form  and  more  information, 
call  375-INFO  (4636)  or  toll  free  (888) 
920-1 NFO. 


Merging  of  disciplines  is  topic 
of  international  conference 


An  international  conference  focus- 
ing on  interdisciplinarity  —  the 
merging  of  disciplines  —  will  be 
held  Aug.  30-31  at  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  con- 
ference will  look  at  the  successes 
and  failures  of  various  sectors, 
especially  the  academic  sector,  in 
achieving  interdisciplinarity  which 
has  spread  wide  across  academe 
and  the  industrial  landscape. 

The  program,  designed  for  aca- 
demic leaders,  government  agency 
and  foundation  managers,  indus- 
trial research  leaders  and  materials 


researchers  and  teams,  will  look  at 
the  field  of  interdisciplinary  mate- 
rials research  over  the  last  40  years 
as  a  case  study  of  what  has  worked 
and  what  has  failed  in  the  move- 
ment toward  interdisciplinary 
education  and  research.  It  also  will 
examine  barriers  to  change,  as  well 
as  the  movement's  status  world- 

For  registration  and  program 
information,  visit  the  Web  at  http:ff 
iimmuiirl.psii.ediifcaleiidarllDRflDR. 
htm;  call  Kathy  Moir  at  (814) 
863-9983  or  send  her  e-mail  at 
kathymoir@psu.edu. 
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annual  Penn  Slate  Football  Media  Day, 
right.  Dale  Eckley,  left,  Mark  Kresovich  and  Mitt 
Stover  painl  yard  markers  on  the  field  in 
preparation  tor  the  Pigskin  Classic  against 
Arizona  on  Aug.  28.  ABC  will  televise  the  game 
is  at  1:00  p.m. 

Photos:  Greg  G 


Sandusky  earns 
Alumni  Fellow  honors 


Jerry  A.  Sandusky 


Jerry  A.  Sandusky, 
founder  of  The  Sec- 
ond Mile,  a  charita- 
ble organization  that 
addresses  the  welfare 
of  young  people,  and 
defensive  coordina- 
tor for  the  Nittany 
Lions  football  team, 
has  been  named  a 
Penn  State  Alumni 
Fellow. 

The  Alumni  Fel- 
low  Award   is   the 
most       prestigious 
award  given  by  the 
Penn  State  Alumni 
Association.  Sandusky  will  receive 
the  award  at  a  ceremony  to  be  held 
at  the  University  Park  campus  on 
Oct.  3. 

Sandusky  graduated  first  in  his 
class  when  he  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  health  and  phys- 
ical education  from  Penn  State  in 
1966.  He  earned  his  master's  degree 
in  1971  from  the  University. 

A  native  of  Washington,  Pa.,  San- 
dusky was  a  starting  defensive  end 
for  the  Lions  from  1963-65.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  in  1966,  he  held 
one-year  coaching  positions  at  Juni- 
ata College  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  and 
Boston  University  before  returning 


to  Penn  State  as  an 

1969.  In  1977,  he  was 
promoted  to  defen- 
sive coordinator. 

The  Alumni  Fel- 
low program  was 
conceived  in  1973 
by  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Association 
to  honor  prominent 
and  outstanding 
alumni  who  are  lead- 
ers in  their  fields  and 


notable    contribu- 
tions to  society  and 
their  communities. 

Sandusky  is  the  founder  of  The 
Second  Mile,  which  effectively 
addresses  the  social  and  emotion- 
al development  of  youth  through 
the  provision  of  high  quality,  inno- 
vative prevention,  early  interven- 
tion and  community-based  pro- 
grams and  services  to  young 
people,  their  families  and  the  pro- 


fess 


the 


throughout  Pennsylvania. 

More  than  125,000  children  with 
special  needs  throughout  the  state 
benefit  annually  through  the  Sec- 
ond Mile's  eight  programs,  two 
offices  and  two  chapters. 


Appointments 


McKeesport  appoints  student  affairs  director 

J.  Patrick  Boyle  has  been  appointed  director  of  student  affairs  at  Penn  State 
McKrespiirt.  Boyle  had  served  as  associate  director/director  of  staffing  and  pro- 
grams for  placement  and  career  services  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  since  1996. 

From  1995-96  he  served  as  associate  dean  for  student  development  at 
Chatham  College  and  as  director  of  the  Center  for  Student  Development  there 
from  1992-95.  His  experience  in  student  services  and  teaching  spans  28  years 
including  appointments  at  Duquesne  University  from  1984  to  1991  as  director  of 
student  development  and  Creek  affairs,  director  of  leadership  development  and 
orientation,  and  assistant  dean  of  students,  respectively. 

He  received  his  Ed.D.  in  higher  education  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  holds  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  English  and  a  master  of  science  degree  in  edu- 
cation-counseling, both  from  Duquesne  University. 

He  is  a  frequent  presenter  at  professional  conferences  and  has  several  pub- 
lished papers  about  student-related  issues  to  his  credit. 

Commonwealth  College  welcomes 
director  of  planning  and  administration 

Lisa  B.  Squire  will  join  the  Commonwealth  College  as  director  of  planning  and 
administration  effective  Aug.  30. 

Squire  comes  to  Penn  State  following  a  20-year  career  of  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  where  she  served  in  various  academic,  operation  and  management  posi- 
tions. For  the  past  four  years,  she  has  been  a  professor  of  strategy  and  policy  at  the 
Naval  War  College  in  Newport,  R.I.  While  there,  she  developed  and  instructed 
an  eight-credit  graduate  course  in  policy  analysis  and  strategic  planning  for  resi- 
dent, continuing  education,  correspondence  and  international  students. 

Previously,  Squire  served  as  the  director  of  the  Naval  Communication  School 
in  Newport  from  1991  to  1994  and  executive  director  of  the  Naval  Communica- 
tion Station  in  Key  West,  Ha.,  from  1 988  to  1 991 .  She  also  has  been  a  training  direc- 
tor for  the  Naval  Oceanographic  Research  Facilities  in  Hawaii  and  Canada,  and 
has  served  as  a  leadership  instructor  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Squire  is  a  Penn  State  alumna.  She  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  individ- 
ual and  family  studies  in  1977.  She  also  holds  master's  degrees  in  education 
administration  from  Stanford  (1988)  and  in  national  security  and  strategic  stud- 
ies from  the  Naval  War  College  (1995). 

Squire  succeeds  Kenneth  A.  Varcoe,  who  is  retiring  as  associate  dean  of 
administration.  The  position  has  been  reorganized. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Call  Center 
hours  extended 

The  Penn  State  Call  Center  Services 
Office  is  temporarily  extending  its 
hours  of  operation  in  an  effort  to  better 
serve  arriving  students  with  directory 
information,  telephone  instructions 
and  other  general  information.  Begin- 
ning Saturday,  Aug.  21  through  Sun- 
day, Sept.  5,  the  hours  will  be  7  a.m.  to 
midnight  weekdays,  and  8  a.m.  to 
midnight  on  weekends.  The  office  also 
will  be  operating  from  9  a.m.  to  11 
p.m.  for  the  Labor  Day  holiday,  Mon- 
day, Sept.  6.  The  Call  Center  will 
resume  its  normal  hours  of  operation, 
Monday- Friday  from  7a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
and  Saturday  and  Sunday  from  8  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.,  on  Sept.  7.  A  complete  list  of 
Call  Center  services  is  available  at 
htlp:f lwww.otc.psu.edu/services/stttff/ 
callcentcr.asp. 

Intercom  publication 
schedule  changes 

In  order  to  provide  coverage  of  Presi- 
dent Graham  B.  Spanier's  fifth  State 
of  the  University  Address  on  Aug.  27, 
the  Intercom  has  altered  its  fall  publica- 
tion schedule.  Instead  of  publishing 
on  Aug.  26  as  was  previously  sched 
uled,  the  Intercom  will  now  be  pub 
lished  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  31 .  There  wil 
be  no  Intercom  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  2.  Intercom  will  resume  its 
regular  weekly  fall  publication  sched- 
ule on  Sept.  9.  Publishing  dates  for 
the  Intercom  during  the  fall  semester 
foUow: 

Publication  date      Copy  deadline 
Aug.  31  Aug.  24* 

Sept.  9  Sept.  1 

Sept.  16  Sept.  8 

Sept.  23  Sept.  15 

Sept.  30  Sept.  22 

Oct.  7  Sept.  29 

Oct.  14  Oct.  6 

Oct.  21  Oct.  13 

Oct.  28  Oct.  20 

Nov.  4  Oct.  27 

Nov.  11  Nov.  3 

Nov.  18  Nov.  10 

Dec.  2  Nov.  23* 

'Indicates  an  early  deadline. 

Shaver's  Creek  activities 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center 
has  many  activities  planned  for  this 
fall.  All  activities  will  take  place  at 
Shaver's  Creek  unless  otherwise 
noted.  The  schedule  follows: 

■  Modern  Western  Square  Danc- 
ing, 7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Sept.  2,  Wind- 
mere  Hall,  South  Atherton  Street,  $6 
for  nonmembers,  $5  for  members. 

■  Help  the  Environment  by  Edu- 
cating Young  Minds,  8:30  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  Sept.  9,  free. 

■  Owl  Prowl,  7  to  9  p.m.,  Sept.  10, 
$6  for  nonmembers,  $5  for  members, 
children  free. 

■  Migration  Mornings,  7  to  8:30 
a.m.,  Wednesdays,  Sept.  15,  22  and  29, 
$12  for  all  three  sessions/$4  per  ses- 
sion/members free. 


Clean  sweep 

Adam  Kuhlman,  rear,  and  Kevin  Shivery,  employees  of  Asphalt  Doctor  in  State  College,  work 
to  clean  one  of  the  student  parking  lots  on  the  University  Park  campus.  They  were  preparing 
the  lot  for  new  asphall  to  be  applied. 

Photo:  Greg  Griecc 


■  Leisurely  Stroll,  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.,  Sept.  15,  $5/members  $4,  car- 
pool  to  Rothrock  State  Forest. 

■  Children's  Halloween  Trail  Vol- 
unteer Information  Session,  7  to  9 
p.m.,  Sept.  15,  free. 

■  Wine  Making  101,  ages  21  and 
over,  11:45  a.m.,  Sept.  19,  carpool  to 
Brookmere  Farm  Vineyards  in 
Belleville,  $8/members  $7. 

■  Family  Campfire  Fun,  7  to  9 
p.m.,  Sept.  24,  $5/members  $4. 

■  Self-Understanding  through 
Journal  Writing:  A  Clearing  in  the 
Woods,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Sept.  25, 
$35/members$30. 

For  more  information,  call 
Shaver's  Creek  at  (814)  863-2000. 

Paid  volunteers  sought 

The  Food  Lab  on  the  University  Park 
campus  needs  normal-weight  women, 
ages  20-45  to  participate  in  a  study 
beginning  in  mid-September.  This 
study  consists  "of  eating  breakfast  (9 


a.m.)  and  lunch  (1  p.m.)  in  the  lab  one 
day  a  week  for  seven  weeks.  Partici- 
pants will  be  asked  to  stay  in  the  lab 
from  10:45  a.m.  until  after  lunch  on 
testing  days.  All  foods  served  are  com- 
mercially available.  If  interested, 
please  call  Fan  at  (814)  863-8482.  The 
principal  investigator  on  this  study  is 
Barbara  J.  Rolls,  Helen  Guthrie  chair  in 
nutrition  and  professor  of  nutrition, 
biobehavioral  health  and  biobehav- 


Golf  Classic  in  October 

The  Penn  State  Engineering  Society 
(PSES)  will  hold  its  Seventh  Annual 
Golf  Classic  Saturday,  Oct.  2,  at  the 
Penn  State  Blue  Course,  University 
Park.  All  area  golfers  can  participate. 
Proceeds  will  benefit  undergraduate 
engineering  students  through  the 
PSES  Student  Scholarship  Endow- 
ment. Last  year  more  than  100  golfers 
and  13  corporate  sponsors  contributed 
more  than  $17,000  to  the  endowment. 


For  more  information  on  the  golf 
classic  and  attached  fees,  visit  the 
PSES  Web  site  at  http://ioww. 
engr.pstt.edu/aluimii  or  call  Jane  Harris 
at  (814)  865-9031. 

Court  appearances 

Penn  State's  1999-2000  men's  basket- 
ball schedule  opens  Nov.  9  with  an 
exhibition  game  with  Marathon  Oil  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center, 
University  Park.  Another  exhibition 
game,  with  Australia,  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  14  at  the  Jordan  Center.  The  time 
will  be  announced  later.  The  following 
games  are  at  the  Jordan  Center: 

■  Nov.  22,  against  Lehigh  at  7:30 
p.m.; 

■  Nov.  24,  Loyola,  Md.,  at  7:30 
p.m.; 

■  Nov.  27,  Boston  College  at  2 
p.m. 

For  the  complete  schedule, 
point  your  Web  browser  to 
http://wiow.psu.edu/sports/basketball/ 
nicn/schedJitml. 

Fred  Waring  reunion 


of  former  members  of  Fred 
Waring's  Pennsylvanians  and  a  retro- 
spective show  tracing  the  career  of 
"the  man  who  taught  America  how  to 
sing"  and  the  history  of  his  choral 
singing  group  will  be  held  June  9  and 
10,  2000  at  University  Park  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  The  June  9  perfor- 
mance date  marks  what  would  have 
been  Waring's  100th  birthday.  The 
show  will  recreate  the  original  band 
and  some  of  the  visually  exciting  num- 
bers from  the  1920s  through  the  end 
of  Waring's  career.  Tickets  are  on  sale 
at  the  Eisenhower  Box  Office  at  (814) 
863-0255. 

Anyone  looking  for  information 
on  the  celebration  or  other  celebra- 
tions across  the  country  or  anyone 
seeking  music  arrangements,  record- 
ings etc.  for  similar  events,  can  con- 
tact Fred  Waring's  America,  A  Special 
Collection  of  the  University  Libraries, 
at  (814)  863-2911  or  by  e-mail  at 
ptk@psulias.psu.edu. 

Grant  opportunities 

An  easy  way  to  find  out  about  the  lat- 
est NASA  and  Pennsylvania  Space 
Grant  Consortium  supported  lab, 
research  and  grant  opportunities  as 
well  as  scholarship  and  fellowship 
opportunities  is  available  via  e-mail. 
Join  a  new  e-mail  announcement  list, 
which  supplements  the  Web  site  at 
http://wwuKpsu.edu/spaccgrant.  The  list- 
serv  provides  monthly  announce- 
ments about  the  latest  opportunities. 

Subscribing  to  the  list  is  easy:  send 
a  blank  (nothing  in  the  body  or  sub- 
ject) e-mail  to  L-PSUFACULTY-PSGC- 
SUBSC  R]BE-REQUEST@lists.  psu.edu. 
You  should  receive  a  confirmation 

For  more  information,  call  Angela 
Phelps  at  (814)  863-3608. 
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Professor  of  telecommunications  has  to  work 
hard  to  stay  current  in  his  ever-changing  field 


By  Vicki  Fong 

Public  Information 

In  his  office,  Rob  Frieden  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  technology  that 
once  awed  its  audiences  —  a  black 
1930s-style  candlestick  telephone 
bearing  the  rotary  dial  with  the 
round  finger  holes,  box-shaped 
radios  in  tan  or  black  casing  from  the 
1940s  and  1950s;  and  a  Texas  Instru- 
ments 99  computer  of  the  1980s. 

But  Frieden,  professor  of  telecom- 
munications, teaches  and  researches 
today's  daily-changing  communica- 
tions technology  —  wireless,  satellite, 
cable  television,  computer,  Internet, 
data  service,  telephone  service  —  all 
the  pieces  flowing  seamlessly  into  a 
single  stream  for  the  future  and 
many  accessed  by  his  desktop  per- 
sonal computer. 

•  Each  week,  newspaper  and  TV 
headlines  are  blaring  the  newest 
merger,  buyout  or  alliance.  New 
products  that  pack  a  wallop  of  power 
in  a  tiny  frame  combine  the  functions 
of  three  devices  integrated  into  your 

For  Frieden,  the  constant  flux 
means  media  reporters,  stock  market 
analysts  and  practitioners  calling  for 
advice  and  perspective.  The  flux  also 
requires  him  to  prepare  a  completely 
new  syllabus,  readings  and  lectures 
each  semester  for  his  new  telecom- 
munications technologies  course. 

"Every  time  I  teach  the  course, 
it's  largely  new  and  different,"  he 
said.  "I  use  the  Internet  as  a  source  of 
information  and  as  a  teaching  tool. 
For  example,  I  post  the  syllabus 
online  so  I  can  update  it  regularly.  I 
sign  onto  the  Web  and  seek  out  the 
latest  corporate  and  public  policy 
documents  right  before  the  assigned 
lecture."  He  said  that  students  have 
mixed  feelings  about  receiving  new 
and  additional  assignments  by  e- 

But  the  professor  readily  enjoys 


Rob  Frieden,  professor  of  telecommunications,  must  research  his  lectures  right 
before  he  delivers  them.  He  teaches  students  about  communications  technology, 
which  changes  on  an  almost  daily  basis. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


the  challenge,  drawing  on  his  previ- 
ous experience  as  a  lawyer  for  the 
public  and  private  sector,  including 
Motorola  Satellite  Communications. 
He  has  written  three  books  on 
telecommunications  topics,  the 
newest  being  Modern  Communication 
Law,  a  three-volume  book  of  the  Prac- 
titioner Treatise  Series  published  by 
the  West  Group.  Frieden  and  co- 
authors Harvey  Zuckman,  Robert 
Corn-Revere  and  Charles  Kennedy 
have  produced  an  encyclopedic 
analysis  of  law  and  policy  relating  to 
nearly  all  modem  individual  and 
mass  communications. 

"The  book  is  a  one-stop  reference 
tool  for  lawyers,  researchers,  students 
and  professors,  bringing  together  all 


the  laws,  regulations,  court  cases  and 
information  resources,  such  as  an 
appendix  of  key  telecommunications 
terms  and  acronyms  —  the  result  of 
10  years  of  work  by  the  team,"  said 
Frieden,  who  contributed  lengthy 
chapters  on  common  carriage,  spec- 
trum management  and  international 
telecommunications  and  trade. 

The  book  also  examines  First 
Amendment  issues  involving  how 
free  expression  is  protected  in  the  dif- 
ferent media  from  over-regulation  by 
the  government  as  welt  as  individu- 
als' rights  and  responsibilities  when 
using  these  media.  Plus,  the  College 
of  Communications  researcher 
recently  contributed  sections  on 
telecommunications,  satellites  and 


paging  to  "Encarta  ''■>'■>,"  Microsoft's 
multimedia  CD-ROM  encyclopedia. 

Frieden  said,  "You  need  a  score- 
card  to  keep  up  with  who's  buying 
whom,  who's  merging  with  whom. 
The  pace  of  change  is  weekly,  almost 
daily.  We  are  at  a  critical  juncture: 
previously  separate  activities  such  as 
Internet,  computers,  phone  service 
and  video  are  fusing  into  one 
through  the  latest  innovations.-Thafs 
why  companies  are  hurrying  to  be  at 
the  front  line:  why  ATT  is  buying 
cable  TV  companies,  why  Bell 
Atlantic  is  merging  with  NYEX  and 
now  GTE,  and  why  Microsoft  is  buy- 
ing pieces  of  other  companies 
involved  in  cable  television,  wireless 
and  other  non-software  ventures. 

"Size  matters,  deep  pockets  mat- 
ter; mergers  and  acquisitions  allow 
companies  to  create  a  one-stop  shop 
of  existing  products  and  services 
rather  than  to  build  services  from  the 
ground  up,"  he  said.  "But  ordinary 
consumers  are  not  left  out.  They  are 
growing  more  comfortable  with  tech- 
nology and  increasingly  savvy  More 
homeowners  are  buying  personal 
computers,  direct-to-home  TV  satel- 
lites and  have  Internet  access.  When 
30  percent  to  40  percent  of  U.S. 
homes  have  those  technologies,  you 
trigger  a  mass  market  which  must  be 
served." 

Government  agencies  are  depend- 
ing more  on  the  marketplace  than  on 
regulations  to  set  the  boundaries, 
Frieden  said.  But  he  doesn't  see  a 
growing  canyon  between  haves  and 
have-nots,  leaving  some  behind. 

"Having  access  to  these  services 
won't  be  limited  to  the  wealthy. 
Cheaper  computers  still  work  and 
can  access  the  Internet,  albeit  more 
slowly.  More  libraries  and  schools  are 
offering  free  use  of  computers  and 
Web  access.  If  s  less  of  a  financial 
issue  than  a  learning  issue;  ascending 
the  learning  curve  can  be  daunting." 


Researcher  evaluates  efforts  to  combat  domestic  violence 


A  researcher  has  been  awarded  one  of  only  four 
special  grants  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  to  evaluate  law  enforcement  strategies  that 
encourage  arrest  for  domestic  violence. 

Jennifer  Adams  Mastrofski,  assistant  professor 
of  administration  of  justice  with  the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Justice  Education  and  Research,  has 
received  a  $75,000  Researcher-Practitioner  Partner- 
ship grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
(NTJ).  The  18-month  research  project  is  funded 
through  June  2000.  Mastrofski's  partner  on  the  pro- 
ject is  the  State  College  Police  Department,  which 
also  has  received  funding  from  the  Violence 
Against  Women  Grants  Office  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Justice.  The  department's  countywide  18- 
month  grant  is  funded  for  $459,819. 

•    "Sixty  percent  of  homicides  in  our  community 
are  domestic  violence  related,"  said  Lt.  Diane  M. 
Conrad  of  the  State  College  Police  Department. 
"Nationally,  more  than  half  of  all  homicides  are  the 
result  of  domestic  violence,  and  domestic  violence 
is  the  single  largest  cause  of  injury  to  women." 

For  this  current  research  project,  Mastrofski  is 
completing  a  process  evaluation  of  the  police 
department's  newest  domestic  violence  initiatives, 
including  establishment  of  a  domestic  violence  case 
management  team;  creation  of  new  specialized 
positions  within  the  police  department,  probation 


and  parole,  and  victims  service  agencies;  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  training  in  domestic  vio- 
lence; and  completion  of  a  community-safety  audit. 
Practitioner  partners  working  with  the  police 
department  and  Mastrofski  include  the  Centre 
County  Women's  Resource  Center,  Centre  County 
Probation  Services  and  Keystone  Legal  Services. 

In  addition  to  these  initiatives,  the  State  College 
Police  Department  already  has  developed  domestic 
violence  teaching  manuals,  protocols  and  policies. 
As  a  process  evaluator,  Mastrofski  is  monitoring 
the  police  department's  efforts  to  develop  new 
positions  and  institute  more  comprehensive  track- 
ing systems  for  domestic  violence  cases. 
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Ag  tours  provide 
students  with 
career  options 

For  many  students,  the  start  of 
a  new  school  year  means  a 
return  to  the  classroom.  But 
more  than  50  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences  will 
join  faculty  and  staff  on  Thursday, 
Aug.  26,  to  kick  off  the  school  year 
with  a  daylong  bus  excursion  to  a 
variety  of  dairy,  poultry  and  live- 
stock businesses  across  central 
Pennsylvania. 

The  1999  Student/Faculty 
Industry  Tour  isn't  just  an  exten- 
sion of  summer  vacation.  It's  part 
of  an  innovative  plan  to  introduce 
students  to  the  many  different 
career  possibilities  within  the  agri- 
cultural sciences,  according  to 
Erskine  Cash,  professor  of  animal 
science  and  tour  coordinator. 

"Many  of  today's  students 
come  from  urban  or  suburban 
backgrounds,"  he  explained.  "They 
have  a  love  of  animals,  but  their 
vision  of  animal  agriculture  is  lim- 
ited to  operating  a  farm  or  being  a 
veterinarian.  So  they  don't  know 
their  options  can  include  produc- 
tion agriculture,  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry,  the  feed  industry, 
cooperative  extension  or  continu- 
ing sludies  in  graduate  school. 
Sometimes  just  exposing  them  to 
the  full  range  of  the  industry  can 
open  their  eyes  to  what's  out 
there." 

A  second  benefit  of  the  tour  for 
students  is  the  chance  to  interact 
with  professors,  instructors  and 
support  staff  away  from  the  class- 
room. Jana  Peters,  animal  science 
adviser  and  tour  co-planner,  said 
seeing  faculty  as  real  people  helps 
students  to  perform  better  academ- 

"Our  intent  is  to  build  relation- 
ships among  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, graduate  students,  faculty 
and  staff,"  she  said.  "Studies  have 
shown  that  students  need  to  build 
bonds  with  people  they  feel  com- 
fortable with.  This  trip  gives  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  see  that  we  care 
about  what  they  do  and  want  them 
to  succeed  as  individuals." 
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Getting  ready 

Krisla  Dayinsizer,  a  senior  marketing  student,  helps  to  prepare  t 
store  on  the  University  Park  campus  tor  the  arrival  ot  students  f{ 
is  arrival  day  tor  new  students,  and  classes  begin  on  Aug.  24. 


Giving  women  an 
introduction  to  the 
field  of  engineering 

Plastic  soda  bottles,  paper  towel  tubes, 
cardboard  boxes  and  packaging  foam  are 
not  materials  ordinarily  associated  with 
engineering.  While  most  Penn  State  stu- 
dents savor  the  remainder  of  summer 
break,  women  engineering  students  will 
integrate  these  recycled  materials  with 
traditional  components  such  as  gears, 
wheels  and  pulleys  to  create  a  vehicle 
capable  of  traveling  more  than  seven  feet. 

About  95  first-year  students  are  taking 
part  in  the  Women  in  Engineering  Pro- 
gram Orientation,  an  introduction  to  engi- 
neering and  college  life,  held  Aug.  18-20, 
at  the  University  Park  campus.  Known  as 
WEPO,  the  program  features  a  sneak- 
peak  at  Penn  State  engineering  through 
activities  such  as  the  vehicle  design  pro- 
ject, computer  seminars,  scavenger  hunts 
and  picnics. 

Today,  women  are  underrepresented 
at  all  levels  of  engineering,  making  up 
only  9  percent  of  the  workforce.  This 
shortage  comes  at  a  time  when  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  high  technology  jobs  has 
grown  to  4.4  million.  The  Women  in  Engi- 
neering Program,  sponsored  by  the  col- 
lege and  several  corporations  as  well  as 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Commis- 
sion, was  created  to  offer  support  and 
information  for  women  engineering  stu- 
dents. Women  make  up  almost  20  percent 
of  the  University  Park  enrollment  in  the 
College  of  Engineering,  an  increase  of  4  per- 
cent since  1992. 

WEP  provides  these  students  with 
hands-on  workshops,  career  development 
and  peer  and  professional  mentoring 
opportunities  with  women  in  the  field. 

"Students  see  other  women  in  engi- 
neering who  are  making  it,"  said  Shani 
Allison,  a  past  WEPO  participant  and 
now  a  WEPO  mentor.  "It  gives  them 
encouragement." 

In  addition,  WEPO  provides  first-year 
participants  with  an  upper-level  student 
mentor.  For  more  information  on  the  pro- 
gram, contact  Barbara  Bogue,  director, 
Women  in  Engineering  Program  at 
bxbdo@engr.psu.edu. 
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HUB/Robeson 
opening  in  phases 

Impressive.  That's  one  word  to  describe  the  new 
HUB/Robeson  Cultural  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Now  open  to  students,  faculty  and 
staff,  the  new  HUB/Robeson  sports  an  unobstruct- 
ed airy  design,  with  12,000  square  feet  of  exterior 
windows,  tile  floors,  about  2,00(1  square  feet  of  sky- 
lights and  new  eateries. 

From  its  strong  entranceway  with  its  arched 
canopy  on  Pollock  Road  to  its  "grand  staircase"  in 
the  center  of  the 

building,       the        .^^— ^^_^___ 
HUB/Robeson 
makes  a  definite 
statement  about 


For  pictures  of  the 
HUB/Robeson  Center  and 
an  additional  story 
project,  turn  to  pages  2 


the 


of  the  structure 
to  the  University 

With  more  than 

■100  registered  student  organizations  on  campus,  the 
HUB/Robeson  Center  will  be  at  nV  heart  of  most 
student  activities.  The  new  HUB/Robeson  Center 
is  home  to  96  student  offices,  up  from  23  offices 
that  were  housed  in  the  old  HUB. 

-Started  in  May  1997,  the  project  involves  major 
renovations  and  additions  to  the  44-year-old  build- 
ing that  have  increased  the  available  space  to  about 
242,350  square  feet  —  a  boost  of  about  91 ,000  square 
feet  over  the  existing  Hetzel  Union  Building,  which 
is  still  being  renovated.  The  HUB/Robeson  now 
boasts  18,000  square  feet  of  dedicated  study  space. 

The  total  project,  which  costs  an  estimated  $34 

See  "HUB  expansion"  on  page  2 

Schools  join  in  national 
ad  campaign  to  curb 
binge  drinking  on  campus 

Penn  State  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  national  cam- 
,  paign  aimed  at  raising  public  awareness  of  the  dan- 
gers of  high-risk  and  binge  drinking  by  young  peo- 
ple. The  campaign,  being  launched  Sept.  10  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC),  113  member  institu- 
tions and  the  Kellogg  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
State  and  Land-Grant  Universities,  involves  a  vari- 
ety of  awareness  tactics. 

Full-page  advertisements  will  appear  in  dozens 
of  newspapers  around  the  country  starting  Sept.  10, 
including  The  New  York  Times,  USA  Today,  The  Wall 
Street  journal,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

In  addition  to  the  advertisements,  a  Web  site,  a 
"best  practices"  brochure  highlighting  campus  pro- 
grams to  combat  binge  drinking  and  other  informa- 
tion have  been  created  to  focus  on  this  public  health 
issue.  Penn  State  took  the  lead  role  in  raising  the 
See  "Binge  drinking"  on  page  2 


1999  State  of  the  University  Address 


Speaking  frankly 

University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  gave  his  fifth  State  o 
on  the  University  Park  campus,  Friday,  Aug.  27. 


President  seeks  civil  community, 
asks  for  loyalty  and  commitment 


By  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 

Public  Information 


o 


n  Friday,  University  President  Graham 
Spanier  challenged  faculty,  staff  and 
-tudents  to  play  a  larger  role  in  the  life 
of  the  University  and  reopened  the  dia- 
humanizing  Penn  State  that  he  began  in 
ing  his  very  first  State  of  the  University 


I995dur 
Address. 

Now  entering  his  fifth  year  as  president  of 
Penn  State,  Spanier  again  took  to  the  stage  of 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  Aug.  27  to  give  his 
annual  State  of  the  University  Address  to  hundreds 
of  people  in  attendance  at  Eisenhower  and  to  hun- 
dreds more  who  watched  the  speech  at  20  locations 
across  the  state.  During  his  talk,  the  president 
touched  on  issues  of  responsibility,  institutional 
culture  and  teamwprk.  He  asked  for  100  percent 
commitment  from  everyone  who  is  employed  by 
Penn  State. 

"I  want  to  focus  on  the  investments  we  all  must 


make  together  in  Penn  State's  future,"  Spanier 
said.  "I  wish  not  only  to  celebrate  the  achievements 
of  this  vast  and  vital  university  community,  but 
also  to  speak  to  the  responsibilities  that  member- 
ship in  such  a  learning  community  entails.  The  two 
go  hand  in  hand. 

"The  sum  of  what  is  accomplished  together 
will  far  surpass  any  individual  expectations." 

Spanier  asked  listeners  to  join  him  in  further 
humanizing  the  University  and  to  help  continue 
Penn  State's  mission  of  fostering  a  caring,  civil 
and  productive  society.  The  president  said  he  is 
striving  (or  a  University  that  is  attractive,  inviting, 
well-maintained  and  technologically  advanced. 

The  annual  speech  that  usually  takes  a  look 
back  over  accomplishments  and  outlines  the 
future,  began  this  year  with  something  that  has 
weighed  heavily  on  Spanier's  mind. 

The  heart  of  Spanier's  address  stemmed  from 
his  own  deep,  gnawing  concerns  about  the  culture 
that  permeates  society  and  major  universities. 

See  "University  address"  on  page  4 
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Binge  drinking  — 

continued  from  page  1 

funds  that  are  helping  to  pay  for  this  publ 

campaign,  and  staff  in  the  University  Relations  office  here  are 

coordinating  the  effort  with  NASULGC. 

"Young  people  today  are  dying  as  a  result  of  high-risk 
and  binge  drinking.  Others'  lives  are  in  jeopardy.  We  hope 
that  by  drawing  attention  to  the  issue,  the  general  public  will 
join  with  us  in  looking  for  ways  to  curb  this  horrible  prob- 
lem," said  C.  Peter  Magrath,  president  of  NASULGC. 

"Our  campuses  are  working  hard,  but  we  can't  solve  the 
problem  alone.  Too  many  students  come  to  us  as  problem 
drinkers.  Nearly  one-third  of  college  students  start  as  binge 
drinkers  in  high  school,  and  binge  drinking  has  become  a 
destructive  way  of  life  for  too  many  college  students," 
Magrath  said. 

Binge  drinking  is  defined  as  the  consumption  of  five  or 
more  drinks  in  one  sitting  by  a  male,  or  four  or  more  drinks 
by.  a  female.  According  to  a  national  survey,  more  than  40 
percent  of  today's  college  students  binge— 20  percent  of 
them  three  or  more  times  in  a  two-week  period.  Alcohol  is 
a  factor  in  40  percent  of  all  academic  problems  and  28  per- 
cent of  all  dropouts. 

The  public  awareness  campaign  was  the  idea  of  Penn 
State  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  and  universities  through- 
out America  have  signed  on  to  support  the  campaign. 
Besides  the  ads  in  national  and  large  daily  newspapers,  the 
universities  are  purchasing  full-page  ads  in  their  local  and 
student  newspapers.  Ads  also  will  be  published  this  fall  in 
college  football  programs  and  other  publications. 

The  national  awareness  campaign  is  being  funded 
through  donations  by  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion, Barnes  &  Noble  Inc.,  and  through  funds  contributed 
by  the  participating 
institutions.  The  ads 
appearing  in  national 
and  major  city  papers 
were  developed  pro 
bono  by  the  Philadel- 
phia-based ad  agency 
Tierney  &  Partners,  a 
True  North  Co. 

college  campuses  and 
in  the  local  communi- 
ties have  been  focus- 
ing on  the  problem  of 
high-risk,  binge 
drinking  for  several 
year: 


Campaign  gains 
grant  support 

The  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation  has  given  a  grant  of 
$350,000  to  the  University  in 
support  of  a  national  newspa- 
per advertising  campaign  to 


Ik 


binge  drinking. 

The  funds,  which  became 
available  for  use  as  of  Aug.  15, 
are  to  be  used  through  Jan.  14, 
2000.  The  campaign  is  being  run 
under  the  direction  of  Stephen  J. 
MacCarthv.  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent and  executive  director  of 
University  Relations. 


HUB  expansion  opens 


Spanier.  "But  if  we  are 
going  to  succeed  in 
addressing  this  public 
health  issue,  we  need 
the  interest  and  sup- 
purl  of  the  general  public. 

"Too  many  students  are  ending  up  in  the  emergency 
rooms  of  local  hospitals;  students  are  dropping  out  of  college 
before  graduating;  and  much  of  the  crime  involving  college 
students— including  assaults,  vandalism,  disorderly  conduct 
and  sexual  assault  —  are  related  to  the  excessive  consump- 
tion of  alcohol,"  Spanier  said. 

"If  we  can  reduce  the  amount  of  high-risk  drinking  tak- 
ing place  we  can  save  lives  and  we  can  make  our  communi- 
ties safer  places,"  Spanier  said. 

NASULGC's  Magrath  said  that  one  result  of  the  cam- 
paign could  be  that  more  parents  will  talk  to  their  children 
about  the  dangers  of  binge  drinking —  dangers  to  their 
health,  their  academic  careers  and  their  futures. 

To  assist  the  public  awareness  campaign,  a  Web  site  has 
been  created  with  links  to  many  valuable  resources  around 
the  country  at  www.nasulgc .org/bingedrink. 

"I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  students  welcome  the 
chance  to  be  responsible,"  Spanier  said.  "They  need  our 
encouragement  and  support." 
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More  inviting 

The  new  arched  enlranceway  of  II 
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million,  also  involved  a  new  three-story, 
19,480-square-foot  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center  that  can  be  identified  by  its  distinctive 
oval-shape  in  the  overall  building  design.  Part 
of  the  Robeson  Center  addition  includes  a 
500-seat  auditorium,  known  as  Heritage  Hall. 
Contractors  are  still  working  on  Heritage 
Hall,  which  should  open  in  the  near  future. 

The  sections  which  opened  for  the  first 
day  of  classes  Aug.  24  include  the  student 
organization  offices  on  the  second  and  third 
floors,  the  Union  Street  atrium  walkway,  the 
second  phase  of  the  Union  Street  food  ser- 
vices, offices  in  the  Robeson  Cultural  Center, 
Higher  Grounds  coffee  bar,  the  new  Pollock 
Road  entrance,  the  study  lounge  areas,  the 
Information  Desk,  the  new  auditorium,  more 
than  5,000  square  feet  of  art  galleries  and  the 
document  services  center  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Union  Street  food 
services,  which  will  open  in  mid -September, 
brings  several  new  food  concepts  to  the  facil- 
ity: Sbarro's  Italian  foods;  Joegies,  a  new 
hoagie  concept  named  after  football  Coach 
Joe  Paterno,  both  located  in  the  former  Cellar 
eatery.  Already  open  in  the  former  Billiards 
Room  is  Panda  Express.  Also,  Higher 
Grounds,  a  coffee  shop,  will  be  located  on 
the  first  floor.  This  will  complete  the  renova- 
tion and  update  of  the  HUB  food  services 
with  the  addition  of  two  national  chains, 
Sbarro's  and  Panda  Express.  The  first  phase, 
opened  last  fall,  introduced  two  national 
brands,  Casa  Ortega  and  Chick-Fil-A,  as  well 
as  Union  Street  Burger  Co.,  Piccalilli's,  Chaf  s 
and  Coah/s  Cafe.  Barney's,  a  ne 
store,  also  opened  for  business. 

Work  still  in  progress  als 
development  of  two  aquariums,  with  freshwa- 
ter and  saltwater  fish  —  a  gift  from  the  Class  of  1999.  An  outdoor  terrace  for  studying  and  dining  is 
also  under  construction  —  a  gift  from  the  Class  of  1998. 

During  the  renovation  of  the  existing  areas,  all  services  for  students,  employees  and  visitors 
will  continue  to  remain  operating,  as  they  have  during  the  entire  project.  However,  space  will  be 
even  more  limited  for  events  sponsored  by  students  and  University  departments. 

Student  organizations  and  University  units  planning  activities  for  fall  1999  and  spring  2000 
should  be  aware  that  there  will  be  limited  space  available  for  fall  and,  until  the  project  is  complet- 
ed, the  spaces  available  for  spring  semester  have  not  yet  been  determined.  Organizations  and  groups 
should  contact  the  Office  of  Events  Management  early  in  the  fall  semester  for  current  schedule 
information. 


'(  of  the  HUB/Robeson  Center  is  bright  and 
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New  Robeson  Cultural  Center  offers  comfort, 
instills  pride  in  multicultural  community 


By  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 
Public  Information 

When  LaShawne  Long  stepped  onto  the 
University  Park  campus  as  a  freshman 
three  years  ago,  the  first  place  her  father 
took  her  was  to  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center 
on  Shortlidge  Road. 

The  yellow,  wood-framed  structure  that  had 
once  served  as  a  WW  II  recreation  building  in 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  wasn't  much  to  look  at  —  with  its 
peeling  paint  and  unassuming  presence.  But 
Long's  father  knew  that  his  daughter  would  need 
this  oasis  to  help  her  adjust  to  University  life  as  a 
minority  student  in  a  predominantly  white  school. 

"He  told  me,  'If  there's  anything  you  need, 
you  come  here.  This  is  your  home  base,'"  Long 
recalled.  "And  he's  been  right." 

Long's  father,  an  undergraduate  at  Penn  State 
in  the  late  1970s,  regularly  visited  the  cultural  cen- 
ter as  a  student  and  told  LaShawne  that  it  should 
serve  as  her  connection  to  the  University,  too. 
Founded  by  black  students  in  1971,  it  was  known 
as  the  Black  Cultural  Center  then  and  it  was 
where  minority  students  could  gather  and  find 
solace,  familiarity  and  a  place  to  belong. 

"The  cultural  center  is  an  extremely  important 
place  for  minority  students.  If  s  a  place  where  you 
feel  welcome,"  LaShawne  Long  said.  Long  took 
her  dad's  advice  to  heart  and  began  working  at  the 
center  when  she  was  a  freshman.  Now,  three  years 
after  her  initial  introduction  to  the  center,  she  is  still 
a  fixture  there,  but  her  home  base  has  moved. 

The  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  has  taken 
up  residence  in  about  19,500  square  feet  of  space 
dispersed  over  a  three-story  area  of  the  new 
HUB/Robeson  addition  at  University  Park.  Its 
distinct  oval-shape  can  be  seen  jutting  from  the 
HUB  Lawn-side  of  the  building.  The  new  facility 
has  an  art  gallery  on  the  first  floor,  the  same  level 
as  the  Penn  State  Bookstore.  The  second  floor 
houses  administrative  offices  and  the  third  floor  is 
home  to  Heritage  Hall,  a  500-seat  auditorium  that 
is  receiving  its  finishing  touches  from  contractors. 
Center  Director  Larry  Young  calls  the  move  "mon- 
umental." 

"This  is  literally  a  step  into  the  future.  We  are 
bearing  the  millennium,  but  it's  the  same  kind  of 
change  for  me,"  Young  said.  "This  new  building 
offers  so  many  opportunities  for  creative  things  and 
there  is  so  much  more  we  can  do  for  students  and 
the  University  in  terms  of  programming." 

Officially  named  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center  in  1984,  the  center  has  served  students,  par- 
ticularly minority  students,  for  nearly  28  years.  As 
the  cultural  core  of  the  University,  the  Robeson 
Center  not  only  provides  opportunities  and  refuge 
for  students,  but  it  serves  to  broaden  the  cross-cul- 
tural understanding  in  the  Penn  State  community. 

Young,  director  of  the  center  for  18  years,  spent 
nearly  two  decades  in  the  same  office  in  the  for- 
mer Robeson.  He  said  he  is  trying  to  contain  his 
excitement  about  his  new  digs  and  wants  to  chan- 
nel that  energy  toward  plans  for  the  future. 

"This  really  has  been  on  the  wish  list  for  quite 
some  time  and  if  s  a  tremendous  feeling  to  have  it 
come  true,"  Young  said.  The  first  discussion  of  a 
new  cultural  center  took  place  in  1986  when  a 
graduate  student  in  architecture  took  on  the 
design  of  a  new  building  as  a  class  project.  The 
building,  actually  designed  by  Williams  Trebil- 
cock  Whitehead  Architects  of  Pittsburgh,  takes 
into  account  many  student  recommendations, 
according  to  Young. 


Memories 

Larry  Young,  director  of  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center 
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The  new  facility's  fresh,  open  design  and  illu- 
minated interior,  will  be  highlighted  by  colorful 
multicultural  designs  that  will  run  through  the 
upholstery  and  floor  coverings. 

"This  building  will  give  us  much  more  flexi- 
bility in  programming,"  Young  said.  "In  the  for- 
mer building  we  were  constrained  to  holding  only 
one  event  at  a  time  because  of  the  size  of  the  facil- 
ity. We  can  now  have  longer  hours,  because  of  its 
central  location  and  because  it  is  the  focus  of  cam- 
pus activity." 

Lori  Francis,  president  of  the  Caribbean  Stu- 
dents Association,  said  the  new  space  is  "much 
improved"  over  the  old  cultural  center  and  it  will 
definitely  give  students  a  sense  of  "belonging." 

"I  think  one  of  the  goals  of  the  center  is  to  raise 
the  awareness  in  the  community  of  the  various 
groups  that  exist  on  campus,"  Francis  said.  "The 
old  Robeson  is  very  sentimental  to  us,  but  we 
hope  the  new  space  will  be  just  as  much  home  as 
the  old  was." 

Young  said  the  new  building  will  solve  many 
of  the  maintenance  problems  experienced  in  the 
old  Robeson  Cultural  Center.  Originally  erected 
on  campus  in  1947  as  a  temporary  union  building 
after  it  was  shipped  from  Lebanon  and  reassem- 
bled, the  former  Robeson  center  had  little  air  cir- 
culation, no  insulation  and  was  crowded.  The 
building  was  originally  intended  only  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  quell  student  complaints  about 
the  lack  of  a  union.  The  Hetzel  Union  Building 
eventually  opened  in  1955,  however  the  tempo- 
rary structure  remained  and  took  on  many  roles 
before  becoming  the  Black  Cultural  Center. 

But  despite  its  age,  the  former  Paul  Robeson 
Cultural  Center  was  alive,  according  to  Young, 
and  it  had  a  character  and  spirit  all  its  own. 

"1  was  sad  to  leave  that  building,  because  his- 
torically it  has  represented  the  presence  of  African, 
African  American,  Latino,  Asian  cultures  and 
every  other  culture  on  campus,"  Young  said. 
"Even  though  the  building  was  temporary;  even 
though  it  was  adopted  to  its  current  use;  even 


though  it  was  never  designed  for  this  use;  it  is 
viewed  by  a  vast  majority  of  underrepresented 
groups  as  a  symbol  of  their  presence  on  this  cam- 
pus. It  represented  a  certain  level  of  continuity. 
For  students  it  was  a  haven  and  for  many  alumni  it 
represented  a  place  you  could  come  back  to. 
"It  was  a  link  to  their  time  at  Penn  State." 
Young  said  the  contributions  of  so  many  peo- 
ple went  into  transforming  the  former  temporary 
union  into  a  locus  of  interculrural  exchange,  that 
it  will  be  a  challenge  to  recapture  that  spirit  in  the 
new  space  that  is  now  directly  connected  to  the 
HUB. 

For  Young,  the  new  building  brings  with  it  a 
renewed  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment  and 
he  believes  alumni  will  be  pleased  by  the  center's 
high-profile  status  in  the  heart  of  campus. 

"Being  a  part  of  the  HUB  at  the  core  of  cam- 
pus really  represents  much  more.  The  meaning 
extends  far  beyond  having  a  physical  space,"  he 
said.  "There  is  a  level  of  pride  and  respect  the 
new  building  signifies.  It  is  a  visible  demonstration 
of  the  presence  and  contribution  that  these  groups 
have  made  throughout  society,  and  certainly 
throughout  this  University." 

Jennifer  Hernandez,  co-chair  of  the  Latino 
Caucus,  the  umbrella  group  for  all  Hispanic  orga- 
nizations on  campus,  agrees. 

"I  think  it  says  that  we  are  truly  a  part  of  this 
campus.  We  are  no  longer  in  a  separate  building, 
but  part  of  the  student  union.  We  are  no  longer 
invisible,"  Hernandez  said.  "There  is  a  unity  that 
has  resulted  from  the  Robeson  Center  and  the  stu- 
dent union  being  brought  together." 

For  now,  student  groups  like  the  Latino  Cau- 
cus, Caribbean  Students  Association,  Turkish  Stu- 
dent Association  and  the  Israeli  student  group 
among  others,  will  continue  to  set  up  shop  in  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center.  They  have  all  been  assigned  space  and  are 
waiting  for  phone  lines  to  be  installed,  computers 
to  be  set  up,  confusion  over  the  move  to  end  and 
members  to  find  their  way  to  their  new  oasis. 
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University  address  — 
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Spanier  said  that  as  early  as  1973,  when  he  became 
a  faculty  member  at  Penn  State,  he  has  been  troubled 
by  the  lack  of  emotional  attachment  or  loyalty  that 
people  have  to  an  institution  such  as  Penn  State.  He 
cited  the  many  outstanding  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers that  are  part  of  the  Penn  State  family  and  he 
acknowledged  their  contributions.  However,  over 
the  years  he  has  been  struck  by  the  growing  number 
of  individuals  who  are  not  concerned  about  the 
organization  as  a  whole  and  put  their  own  aspira- 
tions first. 

The  president,  who  himself  forged  a  lasting 
connection  with  Penn  State  as  a  faculty  member  26 
years  ago,  said  he  is  disturbed  by  this  climate.  A 
great  many  faculty,  staff  and  students  are  discon- 
nected from  the  University,  don't  share  its  goals  and 
don't  embrace  its  spirit,  Spanier  said. 

"So  how  can  we  build  the  kind  of  university  I 
have  spoken  about  in  my  previous  State  of  the  Uni- 
versity addresses  if  some  of  our  faculty  and  staff 
are  not  inclined  to  put  Penn  State  first?"  he  asked. 
"Can  we  realize  our  dreams  as  an  institution  if  we 
have  more  takers  than  givers?" 

The  president  said  the  trend  could  be  slowed 
by  doing  a  better  job  of  assessing  potential  faculty 
and  staff.  In  turn,  more  must  be  done  to  make  fac- 
ulty and  staff  feel  better  connected.  Although  he  list- 
ed a  number  of  initiatives  in  place  to  help  engage 
employees  —  such  as  the  Faculty /Staff  Club,  the 
Road  Scholars  Tour  and  the  many  programs  offered 
by  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  —  he  believes 
personal  involvement  and  dedication  to  Penn 
State's  mission  is  key  to  forming  a  bond. 

Spanier  addressed  each  segment  of  the  Univer- 
sity community,  dispensing  advice  on  how  to 
become  more  involved  in  the  life  of  Penn  State.  For 
faculty,  Spanier  suggested  greater  interaction  with 
students  and  attendance  at  undergraduate  func- 
tions like  commencement.  The  president  praised 
faculty  for  their  productivity  and  said  many  faculty 
do  contribute  to  the  intellectual,  cultural  and  social 
life  of  Perm  State. 

"What  a  shame  that  only  a  tiny  portion  of  our 
faculty  attend  a  commencement  ceremony  ...  few 
faculty  can  be  found  at  undergraduate  student 
awards  banquets  ...  the  President's  Convocation  for 
new  students,  or  any  of  our  university  awards  cere- 
monies each  spring,"  Spanier  said.  "I  prefer  not  to 
fault  individuals,  since  this  situation  exists  at  all 
leading  universities.  It  is  a  situation  of  our  own  col- 
lective making." 

Spanier  asked  faculty  to  put  the  students  first 
and  challenged  them  to  get  more  involved  in  the 
lives  of  their  students.  He  acknowledged  the  need 
for  a  change  in  the  academic  reward  structure, 
because  it  does  not  place  a  high  value  on  interac- 
tion with  students  outside  the  classroom.  The  cur- 
rent system  also  recognizes  individuals  for  accom- 
plishments within  their  disciplines,  impeding 
multi-disciplinary  work  and  collaboration,  accord- 
ing to  Spanier. 

The  president  also  conceded  that  funding  plays 
a  role  in  the  faculty /student  ratio,  but  said  the  Uni- 
versity is  making  progress  having  added  more  than 
300  new  faculty  positions  during  the  last  three 
years.  Spanier  said  he  was  pleased  this  year,  when 
the  University  received  its  largest  appropriations 
increase  in  a  decade  from  the  state,  a  result  of  the 
exhaustive  efforts  of  University  officials  who  made 
the  case  for  more  money  to  the  state  Legislature. 
Spanier  alluded  to  the  notion  that  it  is  everyone's 
responsibility  to  make  the  case  for  Penn  State  at 
every  opportunity.  This  year,  the  president  plans  to 
appeal  to  the  state  for  more  support  of  the  fine  and 


"To  me,  the  essence  off  Penn 

State  tradition  is  taking 

responsibility.  It  means  taking 

responsibility  for  yourself  and 

for  what  happens  around  you  — 

academically,  socially  and 

communally." 

—  Graham  B.  Spanier 
University  president 


performing  arts  —  areas  he  believes  require  atten- 
tion and  are  central  to  humanizing  the  University. 

Staff  who  attended  his  talk  heard  of  their  impor- 
tance to  the  University.  Spanier  said  he  believes 
"every  job  at  Penn  State  is  important  and  every 
employee  should  feel  very  much  a  part  of  our  Uni- 
versity community."  He  recognized  staff  assistants 
and  other  office  professionals  for  the  jobs  they  do 
in  managing  complex  information  and  juggling 
multiple  tasks. 

Spanier  invited  constructive  criticism  and  said 
every  effort  would  be  made  "to  do  what  we  can  to 
help  you  do  your  job  better." 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  Penn  State  isn't  for  you, 
let  us  help  you  find  another  situation." 

The  president  gave  examples  of  several  areas 
where  staff  were  excelling,  including  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services  - —  which  sustains  one  of  the 
nation's  largest,  most  efficient  and  highest  quality 
residence  hall  systems;  and  in  areas  of  outreach, 
such  as  the  World  Campus  —  which  just  completed 
its  first  full  year  of  operation.  In  five  years,  the 
World  Campus  is  expected  to  have  an  enrollment 
of  10,000.  Spanier  also  commended  Penn  State  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  for  its  efforts:  WPSX-TV  reaches 
more  than  500,000  households  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania and  WPSU-FM  serves  more  than  420,000  lis- 
teners in  10  counties,  24  hours  a  day. 

The  Research  Park,  whose  Phase  1  section  is 
fully  occupied  and  construction  on  Phase  2  is  rapid- 
ly progressing,  was  held  up  as  an  example  of  the 
University's  commitment  to  businesses  across  the 
state;  and  Cooperative  Extension,  with  an  office  in 
every  county  of  the  state,  was  highlighted  by 


Top  10  Ways  to  Humanize 
the  University 

Note:  This  list  was  developed  by  the  editor  after 
listening  to  the  president's  address 

1)  Put  students  first.  Interact  more  with  stu- 
dents and  seek  out  opportunities  to  help  stu- 
dents. 

2)  Renew  Penn  State's  commitment  to  diver- 
sity, so  it  can  respond  to  the  growing  numbers 
of  underrepresented  groups.  Create  a  strong 
network  of  support  and  encouragement. 

3)  Use  different  screening  procedures  for  hir- 
ing personnel.  Look  for  compassion,  inter- 
personal skills  and  a  desire  to  help  make 
Penn  State  a  better  university. 

4)  Continue  to  serve  the  state  and  nation 
through  teaching,  research  and  service. 

5)  Provide  the  skills  needed  to  nurture  good 
leaders. 

6)  Think  about  how  you  can  provide  leader- 
ship to  the  institution  through  your  everyday 
work. 

7)  Improve  the  condition  of  all  campuses. 

8)  Take  responsibility. 

9)  Foster  social  and  cultural  development. 
Provide  greater  support  for  the  humanities 
and  the  fine  and  performing  arts. 

1 0)  Respect  the  shared  environment  and  one 
another. 


Spanier  because  it  continues  to  touch  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  annually.  On  the 
research  side,  expenditures  of  $400  million  a  year  by 
Penn  State  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  scientific 
discovery  that  benefits  industry. 

His  talk  was  peppered  with  success  stories  and 
new  endeavors  —  such  as  the  School  of  Informa- 
tion Sciences  and  Technology,  which  opened  this  fall 
and  required  great  collaboration  from  all  areas  of 
the  University.  He  also  mentioned  the  construction 
of  several  buildings,  like  the  Paterno  Library,  the 
HUB/Robeson  expansion,  West  Campus  expansion, 
the  new  football  building,  the  library  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  and  residence  halls  at  various  locations 
as  signs  that  the  quality  of  life  at  all  campuses  is 
improving.  Over  the  next  five  years,  Penn  State 
will  spend  more  than  $700  million  on  capital  con- 
struction projects,  the  bulk  of  it  —  $525  million  — 
will  be  spent  on  academic  and  infrastructure  pro- 

Spanier  encouraged  students  to  "squeeze  every 
ounce"  of  opportunity,  enlightenment  and  enrich- 
ment out  of  their  educations  and  urged  them  to 
interact  more  with  faculty  outside  the  classroom.  He 
praised  them  for  their  volunteer  efforts,  noting  that 
in  1998,  more  than  6,000  students  performed  about 
170,000  hours  of  community  service,  while  the 
Dance  Marathon  —  the  largest  student-run  philan- 
thropy in  the  nation  —  raised  $2.5  million  for  chil- 
dren with  cancer. 

"To  me,  the  essence  of  Penn  State  tradition  is 
taking  responsibility.  It  means  taking  responsibility 
for  yourself  and  for  what  happens  around  you  — 
academically,  socially  and  communally,"  he  said. 
"There  is  much  to  praise  in  our  current  canvas;  but 
humanizing  the  University  further  is  a  worthy  goal 
for  the  future.  Please  join  me  in  this  ongoing  effort." 

For  the  full  text  of  President  Spanier's  address, 
go  to  the  Web  at  http:llwivw.psu.edu/url. 
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■  Encampment  '99 

Daylong  retreat  advances  mutual  understand- 


By  Annemarie  Mountz 
Public  information 

On  a  warm,  sunny  day  before 
classes  began  last  week,  near- 
ly 300  faculty,  staff,  adminis- 
trators, students  and  members  of  the 
community  gathered  at  the  Stone 
Valley  Recreation  Center  near  the 
University  Park  campus,  checked 
their  titles  at  the  door  and  got  to 
know  each  other  a  little  better. 

Encampment,  an  annual  Univer- 
sity event  that  dates  back  to  1952, 
had  a  slightly  different  format  this 
year.  In  past  years,  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  conference  was  to 
allow  members  of  the  University 
community  to  sit  down  with  the  Uni- 
versity president  to  address  prob- 
lems and  find  solutions.  While  the 
overall  topic  of  this  year's  event, 
"Engaging  the  Future  Communities 
lined  from 


of  Tomorrow, 
several  perspectiv 
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,  to  provide  networking 
opportunities  and  to  have  stimulat- 
ing conversation  taking  place  among 
the  various  groups  present,"  said  Bill 
Asbury,  vice  president  for  student 
affairs. 

That's  exactly  what  happened 
during  the  many  breakout  sessions, 
which  gave  attendees  the  opportuni- 
ty to  interact  outside  of  their  tradi- 
tional roles.  Students,  faculty,  staff, 
administrators,  trustees  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  shared  equal 
voices  while  discussing  the  positive 
and  negative  contributions  of  tech- 
nology to  an  engaged  University,  the 
implications  of  a  global  < 
the  community  as  a  learning  e 
ment,  collaborative  decision  making 
and  several  other  topics  suggested  by 
participants. 

The  theme  could  not  have  been 
better  for  this  type  of  event. 

"Encampment  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  an  engaged, 
living/learning  University  fostering 
communications  with  the  communi- 
ty," said  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier,  who  noted  that  the  engage- 
ment doesn't  stop  with  Encampment. 

"The  topics  we  discussed  during 
the  course  of  the  day  are  part  of  the 
new  general  education  curriculum, 
and  fostering  community  is  a  major 
theme  of  the  University's  new-stu- 
dent orientation,"  he  said. 

As  the  day  progressed,  so  did  the 
level  of  involvement  in  the  discus- 
sions by  all  attendees. 

"We've  shaped  the  day  to  allow  a 


greater  opportunity  for  discussion. 
People  are  finding  out  that  they 
won't  get  anything  out  of  today  if 
they  don't  put  something  into  it," 
Asbury  said.  "This  sets  the  model 
for  the  whole  year,  both  in  classes 
and  in  organizations.  They  won't  be 
successful  if  they  don't  participate." 

Nikeeya  James,  co-chair  of  the 
Encampment  planning  committee, 
agrees. 

"People  who  come  and  partici- 
pate get  a  lot  out  of  it,  and  that's  the 
whole  goal,"  said  James,  who  was 
attending  her  third  Encampment. 
Two  years  ago,  she  attended  and 
liked  what  she  saw.  Last  year,  she 
became  involved  as  publications 
chair  for  the  event.  This  year,  her  role 


as  one  of  the  organizers  has  given  her 
a  different  perspective. 

"1  had  a  great  time  planning 
this,"  she  said.  "I  get  a  lot  of  joy  from 
seeing  all  these  different  people  come 
together  here  to  create  dialog  on 
meaningful  issues." 

Many  attendees  were  at  their  first 
Encampment,  and  didn't  know  quite 
what  to  expect.  Before  the  official 
start  of  the  day,  Jason  Shoaf,  a  senior 
history  major  representing  the 
Singing  Lions,  sat  quietly  at  a  table 
by  himself  until  he  was  invited  to 
join  a  group  of  faculty  and  staff 
members.  Even  then,  he  was  more  of 
an  observer  than  a  participant  in  the 
conversation. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  Shoaf  was 


Exchanging  viewpoints 

A  number  of  breakout  sessions  during  the 
day  gave  everyone  a  chance  to  express 
their  points  of  view.  Above,  Gary  Miller, 
assistant  vice  president  ot  distance  educa- 
tor of  World  Cam- 
5  group  about  the 
implications  of  a  global  economy.  Al  left, 
MatI  Roan  talks  about  how  new  technology 
has  changed  the  way  we  live,  learn  and 
relate  to  one  another.  The  live  breakout  ses- 
sions grouped  faculty,  staff,  students,  admin- 
istrators and  board  members  together  to  dis- 

day,  "Engaging  the  Fulure  Communities  of 
Tomorrow." 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 

both  engaged  in  the  group  discus- 
sions and  impressed  with  what  was 
accomplished. 


lot 


ly  from 

today.  I  never  got  to  interact  with 
members  of  the  community  like  this. 
I  learned  there  are  a  lot  of  positives 
between  the  University  and  the  com- 
munity that  you  don't  always  hear 

Shoaf  also  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  faculty  members  in 
an  informal  setting. 

"I'm  used  to  going  to  talk  to  fac- 
ulty members  during  their  office 
hours,  but  there  you're  going  to  talk 
to  your  professor.  Today,  I  heard  their 
opinions  and  got  to  know  them  bet- 
ter as  people." 


. 
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Lectures 


Gerontology  colloquium 
to  cover  varied  topics 


Trustee  to  kick  off  third  year 
for  the  Penn  State  Forum 

The  following  two 
talks  will  kick  off  the 
Penn  State  Forum 
lunchtime  speaker 
series  in  September  on 
the  University  Park 
campus: 

■  Thursday,  Sept. 
9,  at  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center 
Hotel,  Cynthia  Bald- 
win, a  member  of  the 
Penn  State  Board  of 
Trustees  and  a  judge  in 
the  Allegheny  County 
Court    of    Common 


Cynthia  Baldwin 


Pie 


t-ill    di: 


"Law:  A  Global  Perspective." 

■  Wednesday,  Sept.  28,  at  The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel, 
Dr.  Richard  Keeling,  director  of  Uni- 
versity Health  Services  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Madison,  will  talk 
about  "In  Loco  Whom?  Networks, 
Wired  and  Human." 


Sponso, 
Penn  State  Faculty 
Staff  Club  and  the 
Penn  State  Bookstore, 
the  forum  is  now  in  its 
third  year.  Tickets  are 
$10  and  include  lunch. 
Tickets  may  be  purchased  in  131 
White  Building  until  the  day  before 
the  event.  Tickets  also  will  be  sold  at 
the  door  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  fol- 
lowed by  the  speech  at  noon. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
865-7590. 


New  Media  Colloquia  to  begin  Sept.  24 


The  New  Media  Colloquia  Series  for 
fall  is  set.  The  series,  sponsored  by  the 
New  Media  Centers,  Education  Tech- 
nology Services,  and  Center  for  Acad- 
emic Computing,  will  be  held  in  141 
Computer  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Bev- 
erages will  be  provided. 

The  following  talks  are  scheduled: 
■  Sept  24:  "New  Media:  Docu- 
menting Scientific  and  Historical 
Issues  of  the  'Rivers  of  America,'"  by 
Chris  Duffy,  associate  professor  of  civil 
and  environmental  engineering; 


■  Oct,  29:  "Popular  Arts  in  the 
Classroom:  The  Rock  Hall  Project,"  by 
William  Kelly,  associate  professor  of 
theatre  and  integrative  arts;  and 

■  Dec.  3:  "Five  Years  Using  the 
Web  in  the  Classroom:  What  It's  Been 
Like  and  Where  1  Think  If  s  Going,"  by 
Tony  Verstraete,  senior  lecturer  in 
management  science  and  information 
systems  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
863-6391. 


The  following  talks  have  been  sched- 
uled as  part  of  the  Fall  1999  Gerontol- 
ogy Colloquium  Series,  held  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesdays  in  108 
Wartik  Laboratory  on  the  University 
Park  campus  and  will  be  broadcast  to 
Lecture  Room  D  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center: 

■  Sept,  1:  "Depression  in  the  Old- 
est Old"  by  Steven  H.  Zarit,  professor 
of  human  development  at  Penn  State, 
and  Dee  Haynie,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  post-doctoral  fellow  at 
Penn  State; 

■  Sept.  8:  "Cognitive  and  Linguis- 
tic Factors  Associated  with  Figurative 
Language  Comprehension  in  Aging" 
by  Constance  Dean  Quails,  assistant 
professor  of  communication  disorders, 
Penn  State; 

■  Sept.  15:  "House  Calls  —  A 
Dying  Art"  by  Dr.  Alan  M.  Adelman, 
professor  of  family  and  community 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Medicine; 

■  Sept.  22:  "Midlife  Parents  and 
Young  Adult  Children:  Relationships 
Across  the  Transition  to  Adulthood" 
by  Jennifer  L.  Tanner,  NIMH  pre-doc- 
toral  fellow  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Development  and  Family 
Studies,  Penn  State; 

■  Sept.  29:  "Impact  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Intergenerational  Pro- 
grams: A  Framework  for  Empirical 
Evaluation"  by  Dan  Lago,  extension 
specialist  on  adult  development  and 
aging,  Penn  State; 

■  Oct.  6:  "The  Tremin  Trust:  65 
Years  of  Research  on  Women's  Health 
and  Menstruation"  by  Phyllis  Mans- 
field, professor  of  women's  studies 
and  kinesiology,  Penn  State; 


Monthly  debate  series  starts  Sept  2 


The  "First  Thursday"  series  of  tele- 
vised debates  coordinated  by  the  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  School  of  Public 
Affairs  continues  Thursday,  Sept.  2, 
with  a  look  at  the  Pennsylvania  econo- 

Broadcast  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Cable  Network,  the  monthly  series 
features  debaters  on  topics  impacting 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Sept.  2 
debate,  "Labor  Day  1999:  The  Pennsyl- 


a  Economy  and  Working  People," 

will  feature  Stephen  Herzenberg,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Keystone 
Research  Center,  and  Jerry  Bowyer, 
president  of  the  Allegheny  Institute 
for  Public  Policy. 

The  noon  taping  of  the  debate  is 
open  to  the  public  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Cable  and 
Telecommunications  Association,  127 
State  St.  in  Harrisburg. 


Talk  on  German  history  planned  for  Sept.  13 


Thomas  Miiller-Bahlke,  head 
archivist  at  the  Francke  Foundations 
in  Halle,  Germany,  will  discuss  "The 
Francke  Foundations  at  Halle:  Their 
History,  Their  Current  Work  and 
Their  Rich  Source  Collections"  at  4 
p.m.  on  Sept.  13,  in  101  Kern  Build- 


sity  Park.  The  exhibi- 
tion "Grassroots  of  America,  the 
Pietists  from  Halle  (former  East  Ger- 
many)," will  also  be  on  display  in 
Kern  through  Oct.  20.  The  exhibition 
outlines  the  history  of  the  founda- 
tions through  pictures  and  text. 


Oct.  13:  "Applications  of  Gene 
Therapy  to  Aging  Skeletal  Muscle"  by 
Beth  Barton-Davis,  post-doctoral 
research  associate,  Department  of 
Physiology,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia School  of  Medicine; 

■  Oct.  18-19,  Social  Structures 
Conference,  focusing  on  "Effective 
Health  Behaviors  in  the  Elderly"  at 
The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel,  University  Park; 

■  Oct.  27:  "Who  Chooses 
Donepezil  (Aricept)  Therapy  for  Treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  Disease?"  by  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Kettl,  professor  and  acting 
chairman,  Department  of  Psychiatry 
in  the  College  of  Medicine,  Penn  State; 

■  Nov.  3:  "What  is  the  Public 
Health  Crisis  for  Older  Americans, 
Under-  or  Over-Nutrition?"  by  Dr. 
Gordon  L.  Jensen,  director,  Vanderbilt 
Center  for  Human  Nutrition,  Vander- 
bilt University  Medical  Center, 
Nashville; 

■  Nov.  10:  "Fluid  and  Electrolyte 
Imbalance  in  African  American  and 
White  Pennsylvania  Elders"  by  Kristie 
Joy  Lancaster,  National  Institute  on 
Aging  predoctoral  fellow,  Gerontol- 
ogy Center,  Penn  State; 

■  Nov.  17:  "Individual  Differences 
in  the  Rate  of  Cognitive  Decline"  by 
Grace  Caskie,  post-doctoral  research 
associate,  Penn  State;  and 

■  Dec.  1:  "Overlapping  Use  of 
Caffeine,  Tobacco  and  Alcohol  and 
Potential  Interactions  with  Medica- 
tions in  Older  Adults"  by  Dr.  Thomas 
V.  Jones,  associate  professor  of  gener- 
al internal  medicine,  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Penn  State. 


Conference  to  focus  on  interaction  of 


A  conference  titled  "Jews  and  Pietists 
in  Dialogue  in  Enlightenment  Ameri- 
ca" will  be  held  on  the  University 
Park  campus  from  Sept.  30  through 
Oct.  2. 

The  conference,  organized  by  the 
Max  Kade  Institute,  is  being  held  to 
draw  attention  to  an  important  but 
neglected  aspect  of  North  America's 
early  history  by  focusing  on  the  inter- 
action of  Jews  and  Christians,  primar- 
ily German-speaking  Pietists,  in  the 
New  World. 

Conference  speakers  will  address  a 
spectrum  of  issues  from  cultural  and 


historical  settings  the  Jews  were  leav- 
ing behind  in  Europe,  the  connections 
of  the  Halle  missions  with  Jewish 
groups  and  individuals,  and  finally, 
the  Jews  in  America  and  their  relations 
with  the  Pietists.  The  program  will 
include  a  visit  to  Aaronsburg,  Pa.,  a 
town  founded  in  the  late  18th  century 
by  Aaron  Levi,  an  orthodox  Jew  who 
subsequently  donated  the  town  to  the 
community  of  German  Protestants. 

For  more  information  contact 
Maya  Shastri,  304  Burrowes  Building, 
University  Park;  or  call  (814)  863-9537, 
or  e-mail:  mxs52@psu.edu. 


Translating  poems  topic  of  Sept.  9  lecture 


rmin  Frank,  professor  and  founder 
f  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 


at     Ge 


August-Universitaet,  Goettingen, 
will  speak  on  "Translating  and  Trans- 
lated Poetry:  The  Translators,  the 
Readers  and  a  Critic's  Perspective" 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  at  4:30  p.m.  in 
the  Rare  Books  Reading  Room  of 


Pattee  Library  on  the  University  Park 

Frank  is  very  familiar  with  Penn 
State's  Special  Collections  since  he 
spent  a  sabbatical  year  conducting 
research  on  the  Allison-Shelley  Col- 
lection and  its  potential  for  literary 
translation  between  German  and 
English. 
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More  lectures 

Workshops  are 
geared  toward 
researchers 

The  Research  Administration  Workshop  Series  for  1999- 
2000  will  begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  23,  at  University 
Park.  The  series,  offered  to  faculty,  administrative  assis- 
tants, staff  assistants,  post-docs,  graduate  assistants 
and  all  research  personnel,  provides  art  introduction  to 
processes  and  procedures  in  research  administration. 

Workshops  are  scheduled  from  8:30  a.m.  to  noon  at  a 
cost  of  $75  per  person,  unless  otherwise  noted.  This 
year's  series  includes: 

■  "An  Introduction:  The  Basics  of  Research  Admin- 
istration," Thursday,  Sept.  23; 

■  "Proposals:  Putting  the  Pieces  of  the  Puzzle 
Together,"  Thursday,  Oct.  14; 

■  "Budget  Building  1  &  II"  (cost:  $125),  Nov.  17, 
from  1-4:30  p.m.  and  Nov.  18,  8:30  a.m.-noon; 

■  "Contract  and  Legal  Issues:  The  Wheres  and 
Whys  of  Awards,"  Wednesday,  Jan.  19; 

■  "The  Essentials  of  Proposal  Writing  in  the  Uni- 
versity," Wednesday,  Feb.  9; 

■  "Awards  I  &  II:  The  Wheres  and  Hows  of  Project 
Administration"  (cost:  $\25),  Wednesday,  March  1,  from 
1-4  p.m.  and  Thursday,  March  2,  from  8:30  a.m.-noon; 

■  "Intellectual  Property:  Issues  and  Answers," 
Wednesday,  April  12; 

For  more  information  on  content  and  the  location  of 
the  workshops,  call  Vicki  Spadaccio  at  (814)  865-0453.  To 
register,  contact  Patricia  Prestach  at  (814)  863-4019. 

Free  training 

In  addition  to  the  above  workshops,  Penn  State 
researchers  and  research  administrators  also  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  free,  live  satellite  broadcasts  of  a  series 
of  workshops  presented  by  the  National  Council  of  Uni- 
versity Research  Administrators  over  the  coming  acade- 
mic year.  The  following  topics  will  be  covered  during 
these  free  workshops,  which  will  all  be  held  from  11  a.m. 

■  "Cost  Sharing,"  Friday,  Sept.  24,  (free); 

■  "The  Ins  and  Outs  of  Contract  Language,"  Tues- 
day, Jan.  25,  (free); 

■  "Indirect  Costs  for  the  Lay  Audience,"  Tuesday, 
March  7,  (free);  and 

■  "Hot  Topics:  The  Best  of  the  Best,"  Thursday,  May 
18,  (free). 

Penn  State  personnel  can  also  attend  a  free,  half-day 
workshop  on  the  Community  of  Science  that  will  cover 
funding  opportunities,  search  techniques,  collaborative 
opportunities  with  colleagues  worldwide  and  promo- 
tion of  individual  research.  The  workshop  is  set  for  Sept. 
24.  For  more  information,  contact  Steve  McGregor  at 
(814)  865-2879  or  e-mail  him  at  slm5@psu.edu.  A  Web 
site  about  the  Community  of  Science  can  be  found  at 
http://vxwv.  research  .psu.edu/iro/html/cos.htmi 

■  For  units  involved  in  submitting  electronic  pro- 
posals to  the  National  Science  Foundation,  a  free  work- 
shop on  NSF  FastLane  will  be  offered  Wednesday,  Sept. 
15,  from  8:30-11  a.m.,  or  Thursday,  Feb.  17,  from  8:30-11 
a.m.  in  Room  110,  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries 
Building,  University  Park. 

■  A  free  workshop  on  "The  Latest  in  Electronic 
Research  Administration"  also  will  be  offered  Wednes- 
day, March  15,  from  8:30-11  a.m. 

These  workshops  are  being  coordinated  by  the 
Office  of  Sponsored  Programs.  Call  (814)  865-0453  for 
more  information. 


The  "real"  Nittany  Lion 

This  Eastern  mountain  lion,  shot  and  slutted  more  than  140  years  ago,  currently  lives  on  the  ground  lloor  ol  Ihe  we 
wing  ol  Patlee  Library  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  lion,  the  most  complete  specimen  ol  an  Eastern  mounta 
lion  that  actually  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  will  soon  be  moved  to  a  permanent  home  in  the  lobby  ol  the  library. 
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Faculty  members  are  encouraged  to 
sponsor  overseas  Fulbright  Scholars 


[Vnn  State  laailt\  are  encouraged  to  invite  interna- 
tional scholars  with  whom  they  are  engaged  in 
joint  research  and  scholarly  projects  to  apply  for 
Fulbright  Scholarships  for  academic  year.?0ilu  ."!im| 
Individual  Fulbright  grants  are  available  for  schol 
ars  to  conduct  research,  lecture  or  pursue 
bined  lecturing  and  research  in  the  United  States 
Under  the  regular  Visiting  Fulbright  Scholar  Pi 
gram,  scholars  apply  in  their  home  country  for  Ful- 
bright awards. 

In  most  countries  competition  for  the  awards  is 
stiff,  and  priorities  may  exist  regarding  disciplines, 
career  level  and  type  of  activity.  In  many  countries, 
scholars  are  expected  to  submit  evidence  that  they 
have  identified  a  host  affiliation  in  the  United  States 
as  part  of  the  application  process,  well  before  an 
actual  grant  is  awarded.  A  letter  from  a  Penn  State 
faculty  member  and  department  chair  endorsing  an 
application  may  be  a  key  element  in  a  successful 
application. 

Faculty  or  departments  interested  in  hosting  a 
visiting  scholar  can  initiate  the  process  by  inviting 
the  overseas  colleague  to  consider  spending  two 
months  up  to  one  academic  year  at  Penn  State  and 
suggesting  that  the  scholar  contact  the  Fulbright 
r  United  States  Information  Service 


(USIS)  post  in  their  home  country  to  obtain  Ful- 
bright application  guidelines  and  deadlines.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  faculty  and  departments  pro- 
vide the  scholar  with  a  detailed  letter  of  invitation 
that  spells  out  the  (enure  of  the  affiliation,  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  research  or  scholarly  project  at  Penn 
State,  and  its  relationship  to  faculty  and  departmen- 
tal interests  and  activities.  This  letter  will  become 
part  of  the  scholar's  Fulbright  application. 

While  overseas  Fulbright  deadlines  vary  from 
country  to  country,  most  occur  in  the  fall.  Candi- 
dates for  overseas  Fulbright  awards  typically  apply 
to  the  national  Fulbright  board  or  USIS  office,  where 
their  applications  will  go  through  a  first  screening. 
If  the  application  is  successful,  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
Council  of  International  Exchange  of  Scholars  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  second  screening  by  the  For- 
eign Scholarship  Board.  The  American  screening 
usually  takes  place  in  January. 

Penn  State  faculty  and  departments  interested 
in  more  information  on  sponsoring  overseas  Ful- 
bright applicants  should  contact  John  M.  Keller, 
faculty  Fulbright  adviser  and  outreach  officer,  Uni- 
versity Office  of  International  Programs,  222  Boucke 
Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802;  or  e-mail 
jmkl3@psu.edu;  or  telephone  (814)  863-6035. 


New  consortium  to  hold  open  meeting  on  Sept.  9 


Penn  State's  newly  created  Teaching/  Learning 
Consortium  (TLC),  headed  by  University  Profes- 
sor John  Brighton,  will  hold  an  open  meeting  in 
early  September  for  all  Penn  State  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  meeting  will  begin  at  4  p.m.  Thursday, 
Sept.  9,  in  101  Thomas  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

TLC's  objective  is  to  enhance  teaching  and  learn- 
ing across  the  University,  by  drawing  on  the  leader- 
ship skills  and  the  ideas  of  faculty  recognized  for 
their  dedication  to  teaching  and  learning  as  well  as 


students  with  a  Strong  interest  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. As  head  of  the  TLC,  Brighton  will  lead  the  TLC's 
six  teams  as  they  investigate  ways  to  improve  teach- 
ing and  learning  across  the  University. 

During  the  Sept.  9  meeting,  Brighton  and  mem- 
bers of  the  TLC  steering  team  will  discuss  the  TLC 
and  how  Penn  State  faculty  can  contribute  to  and 
benefit  from  the  TLC's  goals. 

A  feature  story  on  the  Teaching /Learning  Con- 
sortium's structure  and  objectives  is  planned  for 
the  Sept.  9  issue  of  Intercom. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Arts  and  crafts  open  house 

The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts  will 
hold  its  annual  open  house  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  1,  from  6  to  8  p.m.  at  the  for- 
mer Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center 
building  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  open  house  will  include 
demonstrations,  an  exhibit  of  art 
work,  tours  and  refreshments.  Call 
(814)863-061 1  for  more  information. 

Fall  blood  drives 

The  American  Red  Cross-Centre  Com- 
munities Chapter  will  conduct  several 
blood  drives  at  University  Park,  to 
kick-off  the  fall  program.  To  confirm 
donor  eligibility,  call  the  regional  Red 
Cross  at  (Will)  54-BLOOD.  Individuals 
may  safely  donate  blood  every  56 
days,  so  all  September  donors  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  November's 
annual  1'enn  State-Michigan  State 
Blood  Donor  Challenge,  which  runs 
from  Nov.  8  through  lc>. 

Appointments  are  encouraged, 
and  may  be  made  through  Connie 
Schroeder,  Red  Cross  blood  services 
campus  coordinator,  at  237-2713, 
ccblood@vicon.net.  Drives  followed 
by  an  <*)  require  an  appointment. 

Blood  drives: 

■  Sept.  2,  Kern,  1 0  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

■  Sept.  7,  Pollock  Union,  1  to 
7  p.m. 

■  Sept  8,  Warnock  Union,  1  to 
7  p.m. 

■  Sept.  9,  Fisher  (East  Halls),  1  to 
7  p.m. 

■  Sept.13,  HUB  Ballroom,  10  a.m. 

■  Sept.  14,  HUB  Ballroom,  10a.m. 
to  4  p.m. 

■  Sept.  15,  HUB  Ballroom,  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m. 

■  Sept.  21,  Nittany  Lion  In: 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

■  Sept.  22,  Rider  I,  9  a.m.  i 

3  p.m.* 

■  Sept.  22,  Wagner,  10  a.m.  to 

4  p.m. 

Women's  Club  reception 

The  University  Women's  Club  will 
welcome  new  and  former  members  to 
its  fall  reception  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  8,  in  the  Ballroom  of  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  All  women  faculty,  staff, 
spouses  and  alumnae  are  eligible. 

Attendees  may  register  for  a  host 
of  service  and  interest  groups,  such  as 
sports  activities;  antique  study;  book 
exchanges;  bridge;  reading  for  the 
visually  handicapped;  and  more.  In 
addition,  the  club  has  established  a 
loan  fund  for  returning  adult  students 
at  University  Park. 

For  more  information,  call  Nancy 
San  Julian  at  (814)  861-8248. 

Fall  course  for  faculty 

The  Center  for  Excellence  in  Learning 
and  Teaching  (CELT)  is  offering  two 
tall  sections  of  the  Penn  State  Course 
in  College  Teaching.  One  section  will 


Research  in  action 

John  Winslow,  left,  and  Mike  Nowak  of  the  Federal  Energy  Technology  Center,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment ol  Energy  and  Andre  Boehman,  assistant  prolessor  of  fuel  science  and  director  of  the 
combustion  laboratory  in  Penn  State's  Energy  Institute  watch  as  Peter  Tijm  of  Air  Products 
inspects  the  diesel  engine  of  the  Penn  Slate  Staff  Shuttle  that  will  be  converted  to  run  on  a 
mixture  of  dimethyl  ether  and  diesel  fuel.  This  shuttle  is  used  on  the  regular  shuttle  route 
around  campus,  but  is  part  dt  a  project  lo  investigate  the  potential  for  using  DME  as  an  ultra- 
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meet  on  Wednesdays  from  3-5  p.m., 
Sept.  15-Nov.  17,  and  the  other  will 
meet  Thursdays,  10:15  a.m.-12:15  p.m., 
Sept.  16-Nov.  18.  This  noncredit  course 
is  open  to  all  Penn  State  instructors 
who^are  either  currently  teaching  or 
taking  a  short  break  from  the  under- 
graduate classroom-  Participants  will 
explore  issues  of  pedagogy,  share 
teaching  experiences  and  discuss  rele- 
vant literature. 

Course  activities  are  designed  to 
help  participant-  K'*j,in  building  indi- 
vidual teaching  portfolios  and  those 
who  complete  the  course  are  eligible 
for  the  CELT  certificate  Enrollment  is 
limited  and  preregistration  is 
required.  To  register,  call  (814)  863- 


2599.  Additional  information  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  http:ffwww. 
psu.edufceltfCCT.html 

Dollars  for  Scholars 

The  sixth  annual  Dollars  for  Scholars 
Golf  Classic,  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Communications  Alumni  Soci- 
ety, will  be  held  on  Friday,  Sept.  17,  at 
the  Penn  State  Blue  Course  in  State 
College.  Proceeds  from  the  annual 
tournament  benefit  the  College  of 
Communications  Alumni  Society  Neal 
J.  Friedman  Internship  Fund.  Proceeds 
from  the  past  five  years  of  the  classic 
have  added  more  than  $75,000  to 
scholarship  and  internship  funds. 


For  more  information,  contact 
Kristen  Fortney  at  (814)  865-3938  or 
klkl04@psu.edu,  or  visit  the  Web  at 
http:ffwww.psu.edu/deptlcomm! 
externalfgolf.shtml 

Record-keeping  seminar 

Are  you  overwhelmed  by  the  paper 
explosion  in  your  office?  Join  Jackie 
Esposito,  assistant  university  archivist 
and  Penn  State's  records  management 
expert,  for  a  free  one-hour  seminar  on 
organizing  records.  Esposito  will 
explain  the  details  of  University  policy 
AD-35,  "University  Archives  and 
Records  Management,"  and  help  you 
use  the  retention  schedules  (General 
Forms  Usage  Guide  Appendices  18 
and  21 )  to  determine  how  long  you 
should  keep  records  She  also  will  give 
you  time-saving  hints  on  organizing 
and  coordinating  your  records  by 
using  color-coding,  date-stamping 
and  subject  identifiers.  In  addition, 
Esposito  will  introduce  you  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Inactive  Records  Center 
and  the  University  Archives. 

Seminars  will  take  place  every 
Wednesday  from  Sept.  8-Nov.  17,  from 
10-11  a.m.  in  Foster  Auditorium  (room 
146)  on  the  University  Park  campus 
in  the  Special  Collections  Library  on 
the  first  floor  of  Paterno  Library.  Call 
Esposito  at  (814)  865-7931  or  e-mail 
jre@psulias.psu.edu  to  schedule  a 
date. 

A  day  for  kids 

The  fifth  annual  Minerals  and  Materi- 
als Junior  Education  Day  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  at  the  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences  Museum  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  This  event  intro- 
duces youngsters  to  mineral  collecting 
and  the  earth  and  materials  sciences. 
Registration  is  S3  and  is  open  to  grade- 
school  children,  age  8  and  up,  accom- 
panied by  their  parents.  Sessions 
begin  at  10  and  11  a.m.,  noon  and  1 
p.m.  and  will  be  held  in  the  mineral 
i  Steidle  Building.  Advance 
s  required  before  Oct.  1. 
To  register,  contact  Frank  Kowalczyk 
at  (814)  238-8874. 

Fall  break 

There  are  no  classes  scheduled  dur- 
ing Penn  State's'new  fall  semester 
break,  Monday,  Oct.  11,  and  Tuesday, 
Oct.  12.  However,  this  is  only  a  break 
in  class  schedule  for  students.  It  is 
not  a  vacation  day  for  faculty  and  staff 
who  should  be  on  the  job  as  usual. 
Students  may  use  this  time  to  meet 
with  faculty. 

The  class-free  days  were  instituted 
to  help  reduce  the  stress  levels  of  stu- 
dents, especially  first-year  students, 
who  over  the  years  have  been  increas- 
ingly vocal  about  the  pressures  of 
classes,  study  and  often  work. 

See  "Alerts"  on  page  9 
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continued  from  page  8 

Volunteers  needed 

The  Food  Lab  at  University  Park  is  looking  for  nor- 
mal-weight and  overweight  women,  ages  19-45, 
who  are  not  pregnant  or  lactating,  to  participate  in  a 
study  beginning  in  mid-September.  Participants 
will  be  asked  to  complete  six,  full-day  sessions  (8 
a.m. -8  p.m.)  in  Henderson  Building.  Sessions  will 
be  held  one  day  per  week  for  six  weeks.  Partici- 
pants will  be  able  to  read,  watch  movies  and  partic- 
ipate in  other  quiet  activities  of  their  choice.  Partici- 
pants are  served  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner  and  an 
evening  snack.  Before  each  meal,  participants  are 
asked  to  rate  attributes  of  the  main  entree  (taste, 
texture,  saltiness,  etc.)  and  to  rate  how  hungry  or  full 
they  are.  Also,  before  breakfast,  participants  must  fill 
in  a  brief  questionnaire  pertaining  to  mood.  Indi- 
viduals will  be  well-compensated  for  their  participa- 
tion. If  interested,  call  Liz  at  (814)  863-8482.  Principal 
investigator  on  this  study  is  Barbara  J.  Rolls,  Helen 
Guthrie  chair  in  nutrition  and  professor  of  nutri- 
tion, biobehavioral  health  and  biobehavioral  sci- 


Library  lab  closed 

The  Center  for  Academic  Computing  Lab  in  Pattee 
Library,  west,  on  the  University  Park  campus  is 
closed  for  renovations  until  spring  2000.  Other  com- 
puter labs  are  located  near  Pattee  Library  in  Cham- 
bers and  Sparks  buildings  and  Waring  Commons. 
The  lab  in  the  Pollock  Laptop  Library  is  open  24 
hours,  seven  days  a  week. 

Advising  resource 

The  publication  "Exemplary  Practices  in  Academic 
Advising"  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edit/dus/uac/index2.htm.  The  docu- 
ment, published  by  the  University  Advising  Coun- 
cil (UAC),  provides  examples  of  ideal  practices  for 
improving  the  advisory  systems  of  academic  units. 
For  each  example  of  concrete  practice,  appropriate 
sources  (contact  persons  or  Web  sites)  are  provided. 
More  examples  of  noteworthy  practices  will  be 
added  to  the  Web  as  they  become  available.  The 
council  also  welcomes  suggestions;  they  may  be  sent 
to  UAC@psu.edu  or  to  Marilyn  Keat,  223  Grange 
Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

New  Natatorium  schedule 

Due  to  renovations  at  the  White  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus,  the  McCoy  Natatorium  will 
have  an  altered  schedule  to  accommodate  all  lap 
swimming  and  programs: 

Indoor  Pools 

Lap  Swimming:  7:30-9  a.m.  on  Monday-Friday/ 
6:30-9  a.m.,  Wednesday/  11  a.m.  to  1:20  p.m.,  Mon- 
day-Friday/ 5:30-6:30  p.m.,  Monday-Friday/  8:30-10 
p.m.,  Monday-Friday/  and  1:30-9:50  p.m.,  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Special  Populations  (59  years  and  up  or  dis- 
abled): 10-11  a.m.,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday; 
9:45-10  a.m.,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

For  information  on  classes,  class  times  and  fees, 
visit  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/dept/nat/huiex.htm 
or  call  863-3945. 

Outdoor  Pool  Schedule 

The  Outdoor  Pool  will  remain  open  from  10:30 
a.m.-9  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week  until  Sept.  10.  The 
pool  will  be  closed  on  Sept.  4  and  11.  From  Sept  12- 
24,  the  Outdoor  Pool  will  be  open  from  11  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  on  weekdays  and  from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on 
weekends. 


New  swimming  schedule 

The  McCoy  Nalatorium  indoor  pool  on  the  University  Park  campus  v 
at  the  White  Building.  For  more  information,  see  the  story  below. 
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Open  house  for  employees/retirees 

All  faculty,  staff  and  retirees  are  invited  to  attend  an 
Open  House  in  the  new  Faculty  Staff  Club  on  the 
lower  level  of  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  4-6  p.m. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  and  entertainment  will 
be  provided  by  Kim  Cook,  renowned  cellist  and  a 
member  of  the  music  faculty.  Directors  of  the  club 
will  be  available  for  discussion  and  questions  about 
membership. 

The  new  facility,  with  cherry  wood  paneling, 
classic  carpet  and  soft  furnishings,  will  house  the 
daily  Faculty  Staff  Club  lunches  and  other  special 
events  scheduled  by  the  club  throughout  the  acade- 

All  faculty,  staff  and  retirees  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership for  $25  per  year.  Benefits  include  the  daily 
lunches,  special  dinners  and  events,  the  Forum  lun- 
cheon speakers  series,  discount  at  other  University 
Park  dining  locations  and  reciprocal  arrangements  at 
other  faculty  staff  clubs  around  the  world. 

Parking  lot  reminder 

After  4  p.m.  weekdays,  most  faculty/staff  lots  are 
open  to  all  faculty,  staff  and  student  vehicles  with 
current  permits  displayed.  Vehicles  must  return  to 
their  assigned  lot  before  7:30  a.m.  the  following  busi- 

Several  lots  on  the  University  Park  campus  will 
remain  reserved  seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 
Please  be  sure  to  check  your  parking  map  for  specific 
locations.  Each  lot  entrance  is  signed  listing  specific 
hours  of  reservation  and  restrictions,  if  applicable. 

Focus  group  participants  needed 

Individuals  who  are  the  major  food  shopper  in  their 
family  and  who  are  age  25  or  older  are  being  sought 
to  participate  in  a  focus  group  to  answer  food-relat- 
ed questions  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14  at  7  p.m.  in  202 
Borland  Laboratory  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Participants  who  complete  the  focus  group  will 
receive  $20  as  compensation.  Anyone  interested  in 
participating  should  call  Alice  Ping  at  (814)  863-7783; 
or  e-mail  yxplll@psu.edu  (leave  a  phone  number 
where  you  can  be  reached). 


New  LIAS  features 

LIAS  on  the  Web  at  http://wxow.lias.psu.edu,  which 
provides  access  to  The  CAT  (the  University 
Libraries'  online  catalog)  and  more  than  150  elec- 
tronic databases,  has  two  new  features  that  can  make 
researching  easier.  LIAS  now  supports  both  basic 
and  detailed  searching.  When  using  detailed  search 
for  the  first  time,  consult  a  librarian  for  best  results. 
In  addition.  The  CAT  now  features  a  separate 
database  for  journals  and  other  serials,  such  as  hand- 
books and  directories.  To  access  this  database,  click 
on  "Journals  and  More"  on  the  LIAS  home  page.  The 
materials  listed  in  this  database  are  also  listed  in 
The  CAT's  general  database  for  all  Libraries'  hold- 
ings. 

Resource  for  LGBT  individuals 

A  Web  site  for  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  transgender 
individuals  and  their  allies  that  provides  a  variety 
of  resources  can  be  found  at 
http://wzmu.lions.pstt.edu/lgbt. 

The  purpose  of  the  site  is  to  create  and  maintain 
an  open,  safe  and  welcoming  space  for  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual  and  transgender  students,  faculty  and  staff 
and  to  provide  services  and  information  to  that  com- 
munity. Information  at  the  site  includes  events,  a 
support  network,  current  and  back  issues  of  a 
newsletter  geared  toward  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and 
transgender  individuals,  a  library  and  links  to  other 
related  sites. 

Video  available 

A  recording  of  a  live  satellite  video  conference  (four 
hours  in  length)  that  serves  as  a  primer  for  those 
either  inexperienced  with  award  administration 
basics  or  for  those  who  simply  want  a  refresher 
course  is  available  for  loan  from  the  Office  of  Spon- 
sored Programs.  The  video,  "Straight  Talk:  A  Primer 
on  Award  Administration,"  looks  closely  at  the  hows 
and  whys  of  the  administration  of  federal  awards. 
The  presentations  focus  on  day-to-day  administra- 
tive activities.  This  video  is  available  for  loan  by  con- 
tacting Vicki  Spadaccio  at  vls4@psu.edu  or  (814)  865- 
0453. 
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Entertainment 


Coming  soon 

Glona  Loring  Irom  the  television  soap  opera  "Days  ol  Our  Lives' 
■Anything  Goes,"  Sept.  23  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  ti 
(800)  ARTS  TIX. 


Jury  recognition  recital 

Thirteen  undergraduate  students  who 
study  with  School  of  Music  faculty 
members  will  perform  in  a  jury  recog- 
nition recital  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Sept.  8,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  performers  are  students  of 
Dan  Armstrong,  Eleanor  Duncan 
Armstrong,  Kim  Cook,  John  Daniel, 
Sara  Hopkins,  Gifford  Howarth, 
Richard  Kennedy.  Mark  Lusk,  James 
Lyon,  Timothy  Shafer,  Steven  Smith 
and  Dan  Yoder. 

The  recital  is  free  to  the  public. 


Bach's  Lunch 

Seven  voice  students  from  the  School 
of  Music  who  performed  outstanding 
juries  last  spring  will  sing  at  the  first 
Bach's  Lunch  concert  of  the  fall  semes- 
ter at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  in 
the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  students  will  sing  during  the 
free,  20-minute  concert,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture's  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish. 

After  the  concert,  audience  mem- 
bers may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  the 


Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea 
will  be  provided. 

Altoona  arts  series 

The  real  story  of  Amelia  Earhart,  the 
virtuoso  of  Raymond  Jackson,  and  a 
comedic  look  at  the  world  without  a 
few  of  its  modern  conveniences  are 
just  a  few  events  scheduled  for  this 
year's  Cultural  and  Performing  Arts 
Series  at  Penn  State  Altoona. 

The  series  begins  with  a  return 
visit  by  Jabali  Afrika  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
21,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Community  Arts 
Center.  Original  compositions  and  tra- 
ditional African  rhythms  accompanied 
by  vocal  harmonies  will  be  performed 
along  with  dancing. 

Other  events  in  the  series  include: 

■  "Follow  Me  Home,"  a  defiant, 
often  humorous,  and  poetic  movie 
exploring  race  and  identity  in  Ameri- 
ca, on  Oct.  17  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Com- 
munity Arts  Center.  It  includes  a  visit 
by  its  award-winning  director  Peter 
Bratt.  Bratt  will  conduct  an  open  dis- 
cussion following  the  two-hour  film. 

■  Pianist  and  poet  Raymond  Jack- 
son rings  in  the  millennium  with  his 
velvet  touch  on  the  keyboards  on  Sun- 
day, Jan.  23,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Slep 
Student  Center. 

■  Pin  Points  Theatre's  presenta- 
tion of  "1001  Black  Inventions"  takes 
a  humorous  look  at  the  world  without 
such  modern  conveniences  as  long 
distance  phone  calls  and  inoculation 
programs. 

■  Elizabeth  Hodes  will  tell  the 
true  story  of  Amelia  Earhart  through 
song  and  drama  in  the  production  of 
"The  Sound  of  Wings"  on  March  15  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  Edith  Davis  Eve 
Memorial  Chapel.     " 

Penn  State  Altoona's  Cultural  and 
Performing  Arts  series  is  free  to  the 
public.  Tickets  can  be  picked  up  at  the 
Penn  State  Altoona  Bookstore.  For 
more  information  call  (814)  949-5121. 

Artists  on  display 

Penn  State  Harrisburg's  first  public  art 
exhibit  of  the  academic  year  features 
the  works  of  two  Lancaster  County 
artists.  The  varied  efforts  of  Fred 
Rodger  and  Anthony  Rickert  will  be 
on  display  in  the  college's  Gallery 
Lounge  through  Oct.  29.  A  reception 
for  the  two  artists,  who  are  also 
schoolteachers  in  Lancaster  County, 
will  be  in  the  Gallery  Lounge  from 
5:30  to  8  p.m.  Oct.  6. 

Rodger's  medium  of  choice  for 
almost  all  of  the  artwork  is  graphite 
or  acrylic,  while  the  subject  matter 
varies  from  representational  land- 
scapes to  semi-abstract  still  lifes. 

Rickert  is  an  oil  painter  and  out- 
doorsman.  Combining  the  two,  he 
explores  Pennsylvania  landscapes. 

See  "Arts"  on  page  9 


Bryce  Jordan 
Center 

Lenny  Kravitz 

Lenny  Kravitz,  with  special  guests 
Smash  Mouth  and  Buck  Cherry, 
will  appear  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Sept.  15.  Tickets  are  $30  and  $25  for 
reserved  seats. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  musician 
to  wear  his  influences  on  his  sleeve. 
Still,  few  have  practiced  hero  wor- 
ship with  as  much  self-confidence 
as  Lenny  Kravitz.  With  a  collage  of 
sounds  and  styles,  of  hiphop 
grooves  and  rock  guitar,  classic 
melody  and  21st  century  ambience, 
Kravitiz's  new  album,  "5,"  is  his 
most  eclectic  to  date. 

Family  Values  Tour 

The  Family  Values  Tour,  featuring 
musical  acts  DMX,  Filter,  Crystal 
Method  and  Limp  Bizkit,  will 
appear  at  7  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  24,  at 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Tickets  are  $34.50  for  general 
admission  and  reserved  seats. 
There  will  be  a  limited  amount  of 
general  floor  admission  tickets 

Sarah  Brightman 

Theatre  headliner  and  recording 
vocalist  Sarah  Brightman  will 
appear  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct. 
10,  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Tickets  are  $58,  $41.25  and  $30.75 
for  reserved  seats. 

A  successful  recording  artist, 
Brightman's  solo  album,  "The 
Songs  that  Got  Away,"  was  success- 
ful in  both  Britain  and  the  United 

98  Degrees 

Musical  group  98  Degrees,  along 
with  No  Authority,  Jessica  Simpson 
and  Mandy,  will  be  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  12.  Tickets  are  $28.75  for 
reserve  seating. 

The  harmony-driven  98 
Degrees'  first  single,  "Invisible 
Man,"  reached  No.  12  on  the  Bill- 
board Hot  100  pop  singles  chart. 
Their  latest  album  release  is  "98 
Degrees  and  Rising." 


Tickets  are  available  at  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
toriitin,  selected  Uni-Mart  ticket  out- 
lets. Commonwealth  campus  and 
college  ticket  outlets,  or  charge  by 
phone  at  (800)  863-3336  or  (814)  865- 
5555. 
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continued  from  page  8 

"Anything  Goes"  opens  CPA  season 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  1999-2000  season 
features  illusion,  disguises,  magic  and  more. 

Opening  the  season  will  be  the  Broadway  hit 
"Anything  Goes,"  starring  Gloria  Loring  from  the  tele- 
vision soap  opera  "Days  of  Our  Lives"  and  featuring 
music  by  Cole  Porter.  Other  musicals  will  include 
"Camelot,"  "1776,"  "Victor/Victoria"  and  "The  Music 
of  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber,"  which  features  songs  from 
"Cats,"  "Phantom  of  the  Opera"  and  "Jesus  Christ 
Superstar." 

Tom  Chapin,  with  Jon  Cobert  on  piano,  will  open 
the  family  series.  Other  performers  include  a  return 
visit  from  the  St.  Petersburg  State  Ice  Ballet  in  a  per- 
formance of  Nutcracker  on  Ice,  and  Michael  Moschen, 
who  combines  juggling,  French  mime  and  magic. 

For  the  younger  children  in  the  community  there's 
the  enchanting  tale  of  a  friendship  between  a  misun- 
derstood boy  and  a  magical  balloon  in  the  French 
classic,  "The  Red  Balloon."  Other  performances 
include  "Laura  Ingalls  Wilder:  Growing  Up  on  the 
Prairie"  and  "The  Best  of  Child's  Play,"  a  collection  of 
stonus  and  songs  written  bv  children. 

The  classical  music  packages  bring  a  number  of 
international  artists  from  the  Vienna  Radio  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  to  the  Polish  Chamber  Philharmonic,  to 
Puccini's  Turandot. 

In  addition  to  each  of  the  series  the  center  is  offer- 
ing greater  discounts  to  some  of  the  events  through 
special  combination  packages.  Subscriptions  are  on 
sale  now.  Single  tickets  go  on  sale  starting  Sept.  10, 
but  orders  are  being  taken  now.  For  a  free  brochure, 
call  (814)  863-0255.  For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  Rthttp://w(t'u'xfni.i'>UA'tIti/nuuii,litml. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  performances  scheduled 
this  season: 
Children 

■  Oct.  30:  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder:  Growing  Up  on 
the  Prairie,  ArtsPower 

■  Jan.  15, 2000:  The  Red  Balloon,  Visible  Fictions 

■  Feb.  27, 2000:  The  Best  of  Child's  Play,  Child's 
Play  Children's  Theatre 

Classical  music  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium 

■  Oct.  20:  Polish  Chamber  Philharmonic,  Wojiech 
Rajski,  conductor,  with  Simon  Dent,  oboe,  and 
Christopher  Taylor,  piano. 

■  Feb.  2, 2000:  Turandot,  Teatro  Lirico  D'Europa 

■  March  18,  2000:  Vienna  Radio.  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Classical  music  at  Schwab  Auditorium 

■  Feb.  5, 2000:  Golub-Kaplan-Carr  Trio 

■  April  8, 2000:  Takacs  Quartet 

■  Oct.  13:  Jewels,  Miami  City  Ballet 

■  Nov.  16:  Hiyomeki,  Sankai  Juku 

■  Jan.  11,2000:  Stomp 

■  Feb.  1 1 ,  2000:  On  the  Shoulders  of  Our  Ances- 
tors, I'hiladanco 


Family 

■  Oct.  9:  Tom  Chapin  with  Jon  Cobert,  piano 

■  Dec.  4:  Nutcracker  on  Ice,  St.  Petersburg  State 
Ice  Ballet 

■  April  1,  2000:  Michael  Moschen 
Jazz 

■  Oct.  29:  An  Evening  with  Bela  Fleck  and  the 
Flecktones 

■  April  7,  2000:  Sonny  Rollins 
Musical  Theatre 

■  Sept.  23:  Anything  Goes  starring  Gloria  Loring 

■  Jan.  21,2000:1776 

■  Feb.  16,  2000:  The  Music  of  Andrew  Lloyd  Web- 

■  March  23,  2000:  Camelot 

■  April  14,  2000:  Victor /Victoria 
Music  with  Roots 

■  Oct.  8:  The  David  Grisman  Quintet 

■  Nov.  4:  The  Klezmer  Conservatory  Band 

■  March  17,  2000:  The  Cassidys 
Theatre 

■  Sept.  29:  Master  Class 

■  Nov.  19:  The  Rivals,  The  Acting  Company 

■  Jan.  29,  2000:  Mandinka,  Ballet  d'Afrique  Noire 

■  Feb.  19, 2000:  Leitmotiv,  Les  Deux  Mondes 

Christian  music 

Multiple  Dove  Award  winner  Twila  Paris,  known  as 
"the  modern-day  hymnwriter,"  will  bring  her  vocal 
and  songwriting  talents  back  to  Williamsport  for  a 
return  concert  engagement  on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Community  Arts  Center,  part  of  Perm 

Tickets  are  $16.50,  $14.50  and  $11.50  and  will  go 
on  sale  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  10.  There  is  a  $2  dis- 
count for  ages  16  and  under. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Community  Arts 
Center  box  office  at  (570)  326-2424  or  the  NAC  Omni 
Line  at  (800)  432-9382. 

Other  performances  scheduled  for  the  Community 
Arts  Center  include: 

■  New  Age  composer  John  Tesh,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
14;  tickets  are  $40,  $33,' $27.50  and  $22.50. 

Tickets  for  the  following  shows  go  on  sale  Sept. 
13: 

■  "Swingtime!"  swing-jazz  entertainment,  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  13;  tickets  are  $23.50  and  $18.50. 

■  The  Best  of  Lily  Tomlin,  Wednesday,  Feb.  16; 
tickets  are  $40  and  $22.50. 

■  London  City  Opera  in  Mozart's  "The  Magic 
Flute,"  Friday,  March  10;  tickets  are  $35,  $25  and  $18. 

■  Frankie  Valli  and  The  Four  Seasons,  Thursday, 
March  30;  tickets  are  $34.50  and  $24.50. 

■  "Victor/Victoria,"  Broadway  show,  Thursday, 
April  20;  tickets  are  $33,  $25.50  and  $20.50. 

■  "Show  Boat,"  Broadway  musical,  Monday, 
May  8;  tickets  are  $35,  $27.50  and  $22.50. 


University  Park  Calendar 


MUSIC 

Tuesday,  September  7 

Cher  with  special  guests  Cyndt  Lauper  and  Julio 

Iglesias  Jr.,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Wednesday,  September  8 
Jury  recognition  recital,  13  undergraduate  students, 

8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 
Thursday,  September  9 
Bach's    Lunch    concert,    seven    voice    students, 

12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

SEMINARS 

Wednesday,  September  1 

Steven  H.  Zarit  and  Dee  Haynie  on  "Depression  in  the 
ion  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laborato- 


Oldest  Old," 
ry. 
Thursday,  September  2 

Wonjoon  Choi  on  -production  Scheduling  and  Control  in 
the  Automotive  Industry,"  4:30  p.m..  215  Hammond. 

Friday,  September  3 

Mijan  Huq  on  "Numerical  Evolutions  ol  Black  Hole 
Spacelimes:  Current  Issues  and  Problems," 
2:20  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Duane  Griffin  on  Tale.  Luck  and  the  Role  ot  Spatial 
Structure  in  Btological  Diversity,''  3:30  p.m., 
301  Steidle. 

Tuesday,  September  7 

Chrislopher  Rut  on  "Environmental  Monitoring  by 
Satellite  Remole  Sensing,"  2:30  lo  3:45  p.m.. 
1 28  Sacked. 

Wednesday,  September  8 

Constance  Dean  Quails  on  "Cognitive  and  Linguistic 
Factors  Associated  with  Figurative  Language 
Comprehension  in  Aging,"  noon  to  1  p.m.. 
108  Wartik  Laboratory, 

Thursday,  September  9 

John  Hellmann  on  "CerSc  Graduate  Program  Orien- 
tation," 11  a.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Cynthia  Baldwin,  Allegheny  County  Court  judge,  on 
"Law:  A  Global  Perspective,"  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.. 
The  Penn  Stater.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-7590. 

Anthony  Bitano  on  "The  Birth  of  an  Internet  Corpora- 
tion," 4:30  p.m.,  215  Hammond. 

Armin  Frank  on  "Translating  and  Translated  Poetry: 
The  Translators,  the  Readers  and  a  Critic's  Per- 
spective," 4:30  p.m.,  Rare  Books  Reading  Room, 
Pattee  Library. 

Friday,  September  10 

Frances  Hayashida  on  "Late  Prehispanic  Agriculture 
on  the  North  Coast  of  Peru,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Dale  Chihuly:  Seaforms,"  through  Sepl.  12 

The  Palmer  Collects:  Two  Years  of  Gills  and  Acquisi- 

lions,"  through  Sepl.  5. 
Ritenour  Exhibition  Area 
Mixed  media  works  on  paper  by  Veronique  Foti, 

through  Sept.  7. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including 
sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/  For  a  detailed  listing  ol 
upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes  conferences, 
visit  the  Web  at  hltp://www.oulreach.psu.e 


September  1  -  September  10 


Hardware  purchases  can  now  be  completed  online  with  Purchasing  Card 


With  a  click  of  the  mouse,  Penn  State  departments 
can  now  purchase  computer  hardware  online,  sav- 
ing both  time  and  money. 

Purchasing  Services  has  established  contracts 
with  computer  giants  Apple,  IBM,  Gateway,  Dell, 
Compaq,  NEC,  Tangent  and  Daly  Computer  for 
Hewlett  Packard,  Cannon  and  Lexmark  printers  to 
allow  Penn  State  computer  purchases  through  spe- 
cific Web  sites. 


These  sites  are  only  available  to  Penn  State 
employees  and  students  who  have  an  authorized 
Penn  State  computer  access  account  and  can  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  departmental  and  personal  pur- 
chases. 

The  requester  is  permitted  into  the  Web  site  to 
configure  their  systems  and  obtain  the  contract  price 
without  having  to  go  through  the  traditional  pur- 
chasing process.  Computer  and  peripherals  also  can 


be  purchased  online  with  the  Purchasing  Card  up 
to  the  card  limit. 

The  Web  site  for  the  Preferred  Computer  Sup- 
plier list  is  littps;/lcatalog.ons.psu.eduJ  or  https:// 
caialog.oa$.psu.vtii(/pirtf  ciuhniprtpciidor.html. 

Questions?  Contact  Melisa  Dixon,  senior  pur- 
chasing agent,  at  (814)  863-0235.  Technical  questions 
and  pre-sales  support  are  available  through  the 
Microcomputer  Order  Center  at  (814)  865-2100. 
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Spanier  outlines  key  issues 
influencing  higher  education 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  cannot  be  complacent  about  the  future, 

Penn  Slate  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  said  Aug. 
25  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  nation's  colleges  and  universities,  Spanier 
said,  must  face  up  to  five  national  issues  pro- 
foundly influencing  higher  education  and  its  role 
in  shaping  the  nation's  future: 

■  the  right  of  NCAA  member  institutions  to 
set  standards  for  admissions  and  initial  eligibili- 

ly; 

■  the  viability  of  academic  health  centers  and' 
their  relationship  to  the  future  of  medical  care; 

■  social  responsibility  among  today's  stu- 
dents, and  universities'  efforts  to  combat  binge 

■  higher  education's  role  in  the  research  and 
development  of  information  technologies  and 
related  workforce  needs;  and 

■  universities'  engagement  with  their  com- 
munities, states  and  the  nation. 

Speaking  before  an  audience  of  journalists, 
educators  and  congressional  staff  —  and  heard 
live  on  dozens  of  National  Public  Radio  stations 
—  Spanier  said  that  NCAA  member  institutions 
must  continue  to  be  able  to  set  admissions  stan- 
dards for  their  own  schools,  and  to  set  fair  and  rea- 
sonable standards  for  initial  eligibility.  Recently, 
the  NCAA  has  been  challenged  in  court  on  a  rule 
that  requires  student-athletes  to  achieve  a  mini- 
mum standardized  test  score  for  initial  eligibility. 

On  the  issue  of  academic  health  care  centers, 
Spanier  said  that  the  growth  of  managed  care  and 
the  impact  of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  are 
"bleeding  red  ink"  out  of  the  nation's  academic 
health  centers. 

"The  nation's  health  teaching  hospitals  are  a 
vital  resource  for  our  nation,"  Spanier  said.  "They 
train  new  physicians,  advance  health  care  through 
research,  and  provide  a  disproportionate  share  of 
care  for  the  poor  —  40  percent  of  indigent  care  in 
this  country  comes  from  the  6  percent  of  hospitals 
that  are  the  academic  health  centers." 

University  hospitals'  historical  sources  of 
income  have  been  drastically  reduced  by  recent 
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College  of  Communications 
names  interim  associate  dean 

Robert  D.  Richards, 


for  undergraduate 
education  in  the 
College  of  Corn- 


Richards  will  fill 
the  role  previous- 
ly held  by  Jeremy 
Cohen,  who  was 
provost  for  undergr, 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  Unde 
graduate  Education  earlier  this  month. 


Robert  D.  Richards 
appointed  associate 


federal  legislation,  said  Spanier,  who  called  for  a 
funding  source  not  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
annual  federal  appropriations  process. 

On  social  responsibility  issues,  Spanier  said 
that  University  presidents  are  accelerating  their 
iv^i'imse-.  Id  hinge  drinking  on  campus,  and  their 
wide-ranging  initiatives  are  beginning  to  make  a 
difference.  Educational  programs  at  colleges  and 
universities  are  raising  awareness  and  providing  a 
foundation  for  students  to  make  responsible  deci- 
sions about  drinking,  Spanier  said.  Providing 
alternative  activities  is  meeting  with  great  success 
at  Penn  State,  Spanier  said. 

On  the  national  level,  Spanier  announced  dur- 
ing his  speech  the  Sept.  10  launch  of  a  national 
awareness  campaign  that  will  begin  with  full-page 
advertisements  in  at  least  15  national  newspapers 
(see  story  on  page  1).  The  campaign  "won't  solve 
the  problems  associated  with  excessive  alcohol 
consumption  among  college  students,"  Spanier 
said.  But  participating  colleges  and  universities 
believe  "it  will  garner  important  support  for  con- 
tinuing and  expanded  efforts  in  this  area." 

Citing  national  survey  data  on  college  drink- 
ing, Spanier  said  that  the  excessive  consumption 
of  alcohol  and  the  behaviors  that  surround  it 
form  a  great  part  of  the  challenge  to  higher  edu- 
cation to  develop  students'  character,  conscience, 
citizenship  and  social  responsibility.  Many  col- 
lege undergraduates  are  already  experienced 
drinkers  by  the  time  they  get  to  college,  Spanier 

"Moreover,  binge  drinking  has  become  all  too 
common  among  today's  college  students," 
Spanier  said.  "While  drinking  in  college  has 
always  been  with  us,  the  difference  today  is  that 
more  young  people  binge  drink,  and  those  who 
engage  in  high-risk  drinking  do  so  more  often." 

According  to  a  national  survey,  more  than  40 
percent  of  today's  college  students  engage  in 
binge  drinking  —  defined  as  the  consumption  of 
five  or  more  drinks  in  one  sitting  by  a  male  or  at 
least  four  drinks  by  a  female. 

For  the  complete  text  of  the  speech,  check  the 
Web  at  http://araraj.psu.edu/ur/specches/npc59Jirm/. 


Before  joining  Penn  State's  faculty  in  1988, 
Richards  worked  as  a  news  writer,  anchor, 
reporter  and  talk  show  host  for  stations  in  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  and  for  NBC  Radio  Network  News  in 
New  York  City. 

Along  with  numerous  articles  on  the  First 
Amendment  in  both  the  academic  and  popular 
press,  Richards  is  the  author  of  Freedom's  Voice: 
The  Perilous  Present  and  Uncertain  Future  of  the 
First  Amendment  (Brassey's  Inc.,  1998)  and  Unin- 
hibited, Robust,  and  Wide-Open:  Mr.  }ustice  Bren- 
nan's  Legacy  to  the  First  Amendment  (Parkway 
Publishers,  1994). 

Richards  is  the  director  of  the  College  of 

Democracy  Semester  in  Washington,  D.C,  and 
served  as  director  of  the  college's  internships  and 
career  placement  program  since  1993.  He  is  the 
winner  of  the  1998  Dean's  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Research,  the  1997  Dean's  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Service,  and  the  Communications  Alum- 
ni Society's  1994  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award. 


United  Way  Campaign 


Chair,  vice  chair 
ready  for  1999 
campaign  start 

Barbara  M.  Shannon,  dean  of  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  is  serving  as  chair  of  the  1999 
United  Way  Campaign  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

John  J.  Romano,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  enroll- 
ment management  and  administration,  is  the  cam- 
paign's vice  chair. 

This  year's  cam- 
paign, which  has  a  goal 
of  $510,000,  gets  under 
way  officially  with  the 
kick  off  of  the  Centre 
County  United  Way 
Campaign  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  9. 

Providing  additional 
leadership  and  support 
for  the  University  Park 
effort  is  a  steering  com- 
mittee made  up  of  facul- 
ty and  staff  members. 
Steering  committee  Barbara  Shannon 
members  are: 

Marianne  Fivek  and  Rachel  Unger,  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences;  Catherine  Hales  and  Elizabeth  Wil- 
son, Division  of  Development  and  Alumni  Relations; 
Tammy  Miller,  Applied  Research  Laboratory;  Donald 
Leslie,  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture;  Tom  Griffiths 
and  Angela  Kline,  Intercollegiate  Athletics;  Christo- 
pher Fivek,  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration; Billie  Young 
and  Richard  Taylor,  Col- 
lege of  Communications; 
Shelly  Miller,  Common- 
wealth College;  Paul 
Peworchik,  Computer 
and  Information  Sys- 
tems; James  Campbell, 
Division  of  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion; Lynn  Persing,  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Miner- 


aid 


John  J.  Romano 


Henry,  College  of  Educa- 

Louis  Geschwindner, 
College  of  Engineering;  Donald  Tanfum  and  Beryl  Gib- 
son, Enrollment  Management;  Phillip  Melnick,  Finance 
and  Business;  Elana  Pyle,  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development;  Richard  Leah,  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts;  Sharon  Becker  and  Debra  Howe,  Presi- 
dent's Office;  Virginia  Imboden,  Research  and  Gradu- 
ate School;  Paul  Rigby,  retirees;  Cindye  Rudy  and  Don- 
ald Genson,  Eberly  College  of  Science;  Kenneth  Clarke, 
Student  Affairs;  David  Theis,  student  representative; 
Carol  German,  student  representative  adviser;  Susan 
Irwin  and  Linda  Ellenberger,  undergraduate  edu 


and  Walter  Wells,  Uni> 

Karen  Rugh,  manager  of  University  Relatit 
United  Way  manager.  Providing  staff  support  ar 
bara  Meeker,  Cindy  Sackett  and  Laura  Stocker. 
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Board  chairman  of  Sheetz  Inc. 
designated  an  Alumni  Fellow 


Stephen  G.  Sheetz,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Altoona-based  Sheetz  Inc., 
one  of  the  la'rgest  family-owned  and 
operated  convenience  store  chains 
in  the  country,  has  been  named  a 
Perm  State  Alumni  Fellow. 

The  Alumni  Fellpw  award,  the 
highest  award  presented  by  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Association,  is  admin- 
istered in  cooperation  with  the  acad- 
emic units  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
designated  the  title  of  Alumni  Fellow 
as  permanent  and  lifelong. 

After  receiving  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  business  management 
from  Penn  State  in  1969,  Sheetz  com- 
pleted the  Owner/President  Man- 
agement Program  at  Harvard  University. 

Sheetz  has  been  involved  in  the  management  of 
the  Sheetz  organization  since  1969  when  he  became 
supervisor  and  director  of  operations  for  four 
Sheetz  stores.  Sheetz  served  as  president  from  1984 
until  1995,  when  he  assumed  his  current  position 
as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Sheetz  Inc.  operates  more  than  225  stores  in  five 
states  —  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia  —  and  employs  nearly  6,000 
people.  Over  the  years,  the  corporation  has  been 
recognized  for  its  quality  products  and  service,  mar- 


Stephen  G.  Sheetz 


keting  innovation  and  operating  effi- 

In  1990,  Sheetz  and  his  family 
were  honored  as  Retail  Entrepre- 
of  the  Year.  In  1994,  Sheetz  Inc., 
was  named  Convenience  Store 
Chain  of  the  Year  by  Convenience 
Store  Decisions,  a  leading  trade  maga- 
zine. In  1995,  the  Sheetz  family  was 
recognized  as  Retailer  of  the  Year  by 
Convenience  Store  News. 

A  member  of  the  Penn  State  Mount 
Nittany  Society  and  President's 
Club,  Sheetz  was  named  a  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  of  Penn  State  in 
1994.  While  serving  as  a  Penn  State 
Trustee,  member  of  the  Penn  State 
Altoona  Advisory  Board,  and  chairperson  of  sever- 
al capital  campaigns,  Sheet/  lias  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  future  of  the  University,  and  Penn 
State  Altoona,  in  particular.  He  also  has  shared  his 
experience  and  expertise  with  students  at  Penn 
State  Altoona  and  University  Park  as  a  frequent 
guest  speaker. 

Sheetz  is  past  chairman  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Convenience  Stores  (NACS)  and  currently 
serves  as  chairman  of  NACS  Foundation  for  Edu- 
cation and  Research.  In  addition,  Sheetz  serves  on 
various  boards  lor  other  businesses. 


Pleasant  conversation 

During  his  visit  lo  Ag  Progress  Days  on  Aug.  19,  Gov.  Tom  Ridge,  right,  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  Graham  B  Spanier,  left, 
Samuel  E.  Hayes  Jr.,  state  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  Robert  D  Steele,  dean  of  the  College  ol  Agricultural  Sciences,  Th 
annual  event  featured  more  than  300  exhibits  showcasing  the  latest  goods  and  services;  state-oMhe-arl  technology  in  fieli 
machinery  demonstrations;  and  information  on  Penn  State  research  on  crops,  soils,  pests,  dairy,  and  livestock.  Next  year, 
Ag  Progress  Days  will  be  held  Aug.  15-17.  For  information,  check  the  Web  at  http://apd.cas.psu.edu/. 

Pholo:  Greg  Griec 


New  at  Penn  State 

Fayette  has  new  degree  program 

Penn  State  Fayette  has  a  new  four-year  baccalau- 
reate degree  program.  Students  may  now  earn  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  human  development  and 
family  studies  (HDFS)  under  the  community 
human  services  option. 

An  associate  degree  with  options  m  adult 
development  and  aging  and  children,  youth  and 
family  services  has  been  available  at  Penn  State 
Fayette  for  the  past  five  years.  Responding  to 
increasing  demand  from  students  and  the  com- 
munity, plans  were  launched  in  the  fall  of  1998 
to  create  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Approval  for 
the  baccalaureate  degree  came  in  spring  of  1999. 

The  HDFS  degreeprogram  leads  to  careers  in 
health  care,  social  work,  education  and  counseling. 

Schuylkill  updates  facilities 

Students  returning  to  Penn  State  Schuylkill  this 
semester  found  a  number  of  new  touches  to 
enhance  the  campus'  facilities.  More  than 
$400,000  in  new  projects  were  completed  during 
the  summer. 

The  old  campus  maintenance  building  has 
been  renovated  to  better  serve  the  student  body. 
The  lower  level,  which  previously  housed  the 
campus  tractors,  lawn  mowers  and  shops,  will 
be  an  Advising  Center.  The  area  will  include  a 
reception  area,  offices  for  the  Division  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  and  a  conference  area.  The 
upper  level  will  provide  space  for  the  Campus 
Health  Center  and  offices  for  the  nurse,  the  assis- 
tant director  for  student  affairs  and  the  Student 
Government  Association.  A  student 
lounge/activity  area  and  small  meeting  space  is 
also  provided. 

In  the  Administration  Building,  the  former 
computer  laboratory  has  been  redesigned  to  pro- 
vide a  new  technology  classroom.  Also  created 
were  five  new  faculty  offices,  a  st.ili  assistant 
office  and  new  mailruom. 

A  new  wall  and  counter  has  been  installed  in 
the  Bookstore.  The  facility  also  received  new  car- 
peting and  paint.  New  paint  and  carpeting  were 
also  added  to  the  Fitness  Center  of  the  Multi- 
purpose Building.  This  popular  student  area  was 
also  expanded  to  provide  more  space. 

Lighting  was  installed  on  the  outdoor  bas- 
ketball court  and  various  student  apartment  units 
received  upgrades. 

Finally,  the  barns  behind  the  Nittany  Apart- 
ments, which  remained  from  the  time  that  the 
property  was  a  working  county  farm,  were 
demolished. 


Obituaries 

Nevin  E.  Bowersox,  manager,  Printing  Services  in 
Business  Services,  from  July  1, 1962,  until  his  retire- 
ment June  30, 1985;  died  July  28,  at  the  age  of  76. 

Dominick  DeDay,  maintenance  worker  at  The  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center,  from  Aug.  24,  1970,  until  his 
retirement  Aug.  21, 1982;  died  July  29.  He  was  79. 

Harold  E.  Korman,  carpenter  in  the  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant,  from  Aug.  5,  1974,  until  his  retirement 
July  8, 1987;  died  July  29,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Donald  T.  Weaver,  supervisor,  operating  equip- 
ment facility  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from 
Dec.  9, 1963,  until  his  retirement  April  1,  1986;  died 
July  29.  He  was  74. 
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Not  your  typical  convocation 

Students  got  an  extra  treat  at  freshman  i 
warmed  up  the  crowd  ol  roughly  2.000  s 
Crum,  undergraduate  studenl  and 


sident  Graham  B  Spanier  gave  his  welcoming  address  to  (he  freshman  class  at  the  University  Park  campus,  he 
.  Then,  he  turned  over  the  stage  to  magicians  Penn  and  Teller.  At  left,  Teller  begins  an  illusion  with  the  help  of  Angie 
i  by  doing  the  wave,  right. 

Photo:  Greg  Griet 


Courses 

Free  workshops 

riu*  Office  of  Telecommunications  is  offering  the 
following  series  of  workshops  to  help  telephone, 
voice  mail  and  videoconferencing  users  improve 
their  communication  skills  These  workshops  are 
designed  to  provide  hands-on  training  of'the  fea- 
tures available  on  the  telephone  and  to  review 
voice  mail  capabilities,  as  well  as  acquaint  partic- 
ipants with  the  PictureTel  videoconferencing 
equipment. 

All  workshops  are  held  in  120  University  Sup- 
port Building  2,  University  Park,  and  are  restrict- 
ed to  Penn  State  staff  and  faculty  only.  A  Web 
registration  form  can  be  found  at 
http:flwww.otc.psu.edufserviceslworkshop.html  or 
by  calling  (814)  865-1940. 

Telephone  Excellence 

These  workshops  are  intended  for  University 
Park  faculty  and  staff  only. 

■  Merlin  Basic  Workshop:  Sept.  29,  2-4  p.m. 

■  Merlin  Advanced  Workshops  (prerequi- 
site: Merlin  Basic):  Oct.  5,  from  9:30  to  11 :30  a.m. 

These  workshops  are  intended  for  University 
Park  faculty  and  staff  only.  Choose  one  session 

Sept.  30,  from  9:30  to  11:30  a.m.;  or  Oct.  6, 
from  1:30  to  3  p.m. 

Videoconferencing 

Choose  one  session  only:  Sept.  28,  from  9:30  to 
11  a.m.;  or  Oct.  5,  from  1 :30  to  3  p.m. 

To  register  or  learn  more  about  these  free 
courses,  log  into  the  OTC  Web  site  listed  above 
or  contact,  Kathy  Nellis  at  (814)  865-1940. 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  pro- 
grams on  the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health 
Matters  at  (814)  865-3085. 


■  Weight  Watchers  —  WEL  018 

Cost:  $150  (Lifetime  members  $140)  16-week  ses- 
sions. HealthAmerica  HMO  reimbursable  (up  to 
$150  per  calendar  year  for  weight  management). 
Sec.  1:  Aug.  17-Nov.  30,  Tuesdays ,  noon  to  1  p.m., 
125  Reber  Building. 

Sec.  2:  Aug  18-Dec.  1,  Wednesdays,  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  301 A  Agricultural  Administration  Build- 
ing. 

■  QiGong  — WEL190 

A  traditional  energetic  practice  originating  in 
ancient  China,  features  simultaneous  body-mind 
tune-up  training. 

Sec.  1:  Wednesdays,  Sept.  1-Ocr.  20,  from  noon  to 
1  p.m.  in  the  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Cost  $25. 

■  Yoga  — WEL  095 

All  sections  on  Tuesdays.  Cost:  $25. 
Sec.  1:  Sept.  7-Oct.  19, 11  a.m.  to  noon  (intermedi- 
ate); 
Sec.  2:  Sept.  7-Oct.  19,  noon  to  1  p.m.  (advanced); 

Sec.  3:  Sept.  7-Oct.  19, 1-2  p.m.  (beginner). 

■  LEARN  Weight  Loss  Program  —  WEL149 
LEARN  stands  for:  Lifestyle,  Exercise,  Attitudes, 
Relationships  and  Nutrition.  This  1 0-week  course 
will  educate  you  on  lifelong  weight  control  and 
help  you  gain  a  new  outlook  on  life.  Meets: 
Thursdays,  Sept.  9-Dec.  16,  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  102 
Health  &  Human  Development  East.  Cost:  $75 
(book  included).  HealthAmerica  HMO  reim- 
bursable. 

■  Tai  Chi  —  WEL  121  (All  levels  welcome) 
Tai  Chi  is  an  ancient  Chinese  discipline  that  con- 
sists of  performing  a  series  of  slow  and  controlled 
movements.  Meets:  Thursdays,  Sept.  9-Oct.  21, 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.,  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower 
Chapel".  Cost:  $25. 


Faculty  Senate  has 
varied  agenda  for 
Sept.  14  meeting 

The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at  1:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  in  112  Kern  Graduate  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Items  to  be  discussed 
include: 

■  Curriculum  report  of  Aug.  31. 

■  Undergraduate  education  —  revision  of 
Senate  policy  44-25:  conflict  in  final  examinations 
(legislative). 

■  Admissions,  records,  scheduling  and  student 
aid  —  awards  and  scholarships  (informational). 

■  Admissions,  records,  scheduling  and  student 
aid  —  summary  of  petition  for  waiver  of  the  10-credit 
limit  for  nondegree  conditional  students  (informa- 
tional). 

■  Computer  and  information  systems  —  issue  of 
student  computer  ownership  (forensic). 

Members  of  the  University  community  may  attend. 
Any  member  of  the  University  community  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Senate  may  request  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  on  any  item  of  business  already  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  a  request  must  be  made  to  the  chair,  through 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  least  four  cal- 
endar days  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  individual 
wishes  to  speak. 

For  information  on  how  to  submit  major,  minor, 
option  or  course  proposals,  the  Guide  to  Curricular  Pro- 
cedures is  now  available  on  the  Web  from  the  Faculty 
Senate  home  page  at  http:/lwivw.psu.edufufsf. 
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Nominations 
sought  for 
Evan  Pugh 
Professor- 

Competition  is  open  to  fill  a  limited  number  of 
vacancies  for  Evan  Pugh  Professors,  according  to 
University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier,  who  said 
the  addition  of  Evan  Pugh  Professors  will  enhance 
Penn  State's  efforts  to  recognize  outstanding  schol- 
arship at  the  University.  A  maximum  of  three  Evan 
Pugh  Professors  will  be  appointed  this  year. 

The  Evan  Pugh  Professorship  recognizes  out- 
standing scholarly  and  professional  achievement 
among  a  highly  select  group  of  Penn  State  faculty.  A 
total  of  51  Evan  Pugh  Professors  have  been  named 
since  the  professorships  were  established  in  I960  to 
honor  distinguished  professors  and  recognize  the 
importance  of  research  in  maintaining  quality  and 
progress  in  the  work  of  the  University. 

The  selection  process,  administered  by  the  Office 
of  the  Vice  President  for  Research,  involves  a  review 
of  nominations  by  an  advisory  committee  which  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  president  by  March 
31,  2000.  The  advisory  committee  is  composed  of 
seven  eminent  faculty  members  —  three  of  whom 
are  incumbent  Evan  Pugh  Professors;  the  other  four 
are  to  be  appointed  from  among  the  outstanding  fac- 
ulty of  the  University. 

The  advantages  recipients  receive  are  recogni- 
tion, improvement  in  salary,  support  for  research  or 
scholarship  activities  and  a  degree  of  independence 
from  normally  assigned  duties  in  their  academic 
departments. 

Professors  are  selected  without  regard  to  college 
affiliation,  program  or  location.  Professorships  are 
granted  only  to  candidates  who  are  acknowledged 
national  and  international  leaders  in  their  fields  of 
research  or  creative  activity.  In  addition,  candidates 
must  have  demonstrated  excellent  teaching  skills 
and  contributed  significantly  to  the  education  of  stu- 
dents, both  undergraduate  and  graduate.  Candi- 
dates also  must  hold  the  rank  of  professor  with  at 
least  five  years  of  service  to  Penn  State. 

All  nominations  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean 
of  the  academic  college  in  which  the  nominee  is 
appointed  according  to  established  guidelines.  Cur- 
rent nomination  guidelines  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  (814)  863-9580;  by  e-mail  message  to 
vxi2@psu.edu;  or  by  stopping  in  304  Old  Main,  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  closing  date  for  receipt  of  nominat- 
ing materials  by  the  deans  is  Oct.  22. 

The  20  currently  active  Evan  Pugh  professors 
and  the  year  of  their  appointment  follow:  Stephen  J. 
Benkovic,  chemistry,  1977;  George  E.  Andrews, 
mathematics,  1981;  Elliot  S.  Vesell,  pharmacology, 
1981;  Harry  R.  Allcock,  chemistry,  1985;  Gordon  P. 
Garmire,  astronomy,  1985;  Anthony  E.  Pegg.  physi- 
ology, 1985;  Nicholas  Winograd,  chemistry,  1.985; 
Francis  T.  S.  Yu,  electrical  engineering,  1985; 
Budugur  Lakshminarayana,  aerospace  engineering, 
1986;  Gerald  E.  McClearn,  health  and  human  devel- 
opment, 1986;  K.  Warner  Schaie,  human  develop- 
ment and  psychology,  1986;  Stanley  Weintraub,  arts 
&  humanities,  1986;  Moses  H.  W.  Chan,  physics, 
1994;  Hellmut  Hager,  art  history,  1994;  Masatoshi 
Nei,  biology,  1994;  James  B.  Anderson,  chemistry, 
1996;  Paul  F."Baum,  mathematics,  1996;  Leonard  S. 
Jefferson,  cellular  and  molecular  physiology,  1996; 
Robert  D.  Hume,  English,  1998;  and  Alexander  Wol- 
szczan,  astronomy  and  astrophysics,  1998. 


Finishing  touches 


Chris  Jenkins  of  Precision  Seating  Specialists,  inslalls  new  seats  in 
Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Work  on  the  auditori- 
um is  part  of  the  $380,000  renovation  project  tor  the  auditorium,  which 
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Promotions 


Internal  search  continues  for 
director  of  Schreyer  Institute 

A  search  committee  was  appointed  in  June  to  identify  internal 
candidates  for  the  position  of  director  of  the  Schreyer  Institute  for 
Innovation  in  Learning.  The  internal  search  continues  for  a  candi- 
date who  will  serve  as  principal  academic  leader  of  the  institute  in 
a  full-time  position.  The  director  reports  to  the  executive  vice 
president  and  provost.  The  Schreyer  Institute  is  linked  with  the 
Schreyer  Honors  College. 

For  more  information  on  the  position,  its  duties  and  the 
required  qualifications  of  candidates,  plus  a  listing  of  search  com- 
mittee members,  visit  the  Web  at  lit  tp:j /www,  psu.edu/ 
ur /archives/ intercom  J '-W-V)  unci  7  Search. html . 

The  search  committee  will  review  applications  and  nomina- 
tions beginning  Sept.  8,  and  will  continue  to  receive  them  until  an 
appointment  is  made.  A  letter  of  application,  curriculum  vita,  and 
the  names  of  three  references  should  be  submitted  to  Ingrid  Blood, 
chair  of  the  search  committee,  Penn  State,  201  Old  Main,  Universi- 
ty Park,  Pa.  16802.  The  appointment  will  be  effective  July  1, 2000. 

University  seeks  director 
of  investment  management 


Applications  and  nominations  are  currently  being  accepted  for 
the  position  of  director,  investment  management  for  the  Universi- 
ty. Responsibilities  include  effective  and  efficient  investment  man- 
agement of  both  endowments  and  non-endowed  funds,  design  of 
regular  reports  for  the  University's  Investment  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  analysis  of  investment  strategies,  adminis- 
tration of  investment  managers  and  consultants,  and  donations, 
gifts  and  bequests. 

The  position  has  responsibility  for  assisting  with  the  administra- 
tion of  an  endowment  portfolio  of  $700  million,  including  policy 
recommendations  fur  asset  allocation  and  endowment  spending  pol- 
icy; performance  reporting;  and  hiring/oversight  of  external  money 
managers.  Requires  a  master's  degree  or  equivalent  in  investments, 
finance  or  related  fields,  plus  10  to  12  years  of  related  experience. 

Applications  and  nominations  will  be  reviewed  until  a  candi- 
date has  been  selected.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary  require- 
ments, and  the  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  three  ref- 
erences to:  David  E.  Branigan,  chair,  Screening  Committee,  Penn 
State,  416  Old  Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Perm  State  is  committed  to  affirmative  action,  equal  opportu- 
nity and  the  diversity  of  its  workforce. 


Shawn  M.  Alexander,  systems  analyst 
at  Penn  State  Erie 

Rebecca  S.  Amspacher,  janitor  fore- 
man II  at  Penn  State  Harrishurg 
Robert  L.  Baker,  lead  contract  and  pro- 
posal specialist  in  Office  ol  the  Vi<  e 
President  for  Research 
Gregory  A.  Berthold,  network  analyst 
in  Business  Services 
Thomas  L.  Brewster,  associate  direc- 
tor II  in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Joseph  D.  Caracciolo,  senior  micro- 
computer system  consultant  in  Uni- 
versity Libraries 

Carolyn  J.  Cosolito,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Senior 
Vice  President  for  Administration 
James  Serafin,  senior  systems  analyst 
at  Penn  State  Erie 

Jennifer  L.  Smith,  senior  research  tech- 
nologist in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

Donna  A.  Snyder,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  larthaml  Mineral  Sciences 
Nagesh  Sonti,  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Linda  D.  Spangler,  administrative 
assistant  III  in  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts 

Robert  A.  Uhlig,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 

Eric  L.  Umberhocker,  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems-Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Armando  Villarroel,  director  of  contin- 
uing education  II  in  Division  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension 
John  I.  Wagner,  senior  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems-Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Sherry  A.  Wagner,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  Office  of  the  University  Registrar; 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Enrollment,  Management  and  Admin- 
istration 

Kristen  N.  Weihrauch,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development 

Marcus  A.  Whitehurst,  director,  Mul- 
ticultural Resource  Center  in  Office  of 
the  Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity 
Michelle  D.  Worrick,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Student  Affairs 

Barbara  J.  Wright,  administrative  assis- 
tant III  in  School  of  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology 

Technical  Service 

Randall  I.  Hall,  model  shop  techni- 
cian in  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Earl  M.  McCaleb,  boiler  operator  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Robert  R.  Rossman,  maintenance 
worker-general  B  at  Perm  State  Altoona 
William  J.  Sabol,  carpenter/mason- 
renovations  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Kathy  J.  Taylor,  driver/service  atten- 
dant in  Business  Services 
Scott  A.  Wilson,  maintenance  worker 
B  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
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Newspaper  program's  positive  impact  continues 


During  the  199R-49  school  year 
almost  1 .2  million  daily  news- 
papers were  picked  up  bv  Penn 
State  students  at  its  University  Park 
campus  as  part  of  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Program.  Throughout  the 
Penn  State  system,  more  than  1 .3  mil- 
lion newspapers  were  picked  up  by 
students  during  the  last  academic  year. 

This  (all  the  program  launched  in 
spring  1997,  is  getting  under  way  with 
some  new  efforts  to  promote  newspa- 
per use  by  both  faculty  and  students. 
Over  the  past  two  years,  Penn  State 
officials  have  offered  advice  to  dozens 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  news- 
papers around  the  country  who  have 
inquired  about  its  program. 

"I  think  we  have  a  good  program 
that  is  having  a  positive  impact  on  stu- 
dents," said  William  Asbury,  vice  pres- 
ident  lor  student  affairs  who  coordi- 
nates the  program  for  Penn  State. 

"We'll  continue  to  explore  oppor- 
tunities to  place  newspapers  into  the 
hands  of  additional  students  each  day. 
We  want  our  students  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  strong  grasp  of  current  world, 
national  and  local  affairs,"  Asbury 
said.  "Reading  a  newspaper  regularly 
can  help  them  feel  they  are  better 
plugged  into  the  issues  in  the  com- 
munity here  and  that  knowledge  and 
perspective  can  help  them  in  the  class- 

Penn  State  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  can  pick  up  copies  of 
USA  Today,  The  New  York  Times,  The 
Centre  Daily  Times  and  the  Daily  Colle- 
gian as  part  of  the  services  they  receive 
for  their  room  and  board  rate.  Eight 
other  residential  Penn  State  campuses 
participate  in  the  program,  offering 
USA  Today,  The  New  York  Times  and  a 
local  daily  newspaper  for  use. 

The  Newspaper  Readership  Pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  rationale  that 

Penn  Staters 


Jorge  Pullin,  associate  professor  of  physics,  has 
been  elected  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
L1GO  Research  Community,  an  organization  that 
promotes  the  detection  and  analysis  of  gravita- 
tional waves  with  LIGO,  the  Laser  Interferometer 
Gravitational-Wave  Observatory.  LIGO  is  a 
national  research  project  for  detecting  gravita- 
tional waves  in  the  universe  and  is  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 


Popular  pastime 

More  than  1 .3  million  newspapers  were  picked  up  by  students  throughout  the  Penn  State 
system  during  the  last  academic  year.  For  information  about  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Program,  check  the  Web  al  http://www.psu.edu/ur/newspaper/. 

Intercom  file  photo:  Greg  Gri< 


regular  readership  would  enhance  the 
learning  environment  of  students, 
give  students  a  more  global  view  and 
give  them  skills  to  help  them  be  better 
citizens. 

According  to  Asbury,  research  into 
the  program's  impact  indicates  "stu- 
dents clearly  note  a  relationship 
between  the  availability  of  newspa- 
pers and  the  development  of  a  regu- 
lar reading  habit.  Students  also  report 
to  us  that  regular  newspaper  reader- 
ship contributes  positively  to  their 
overall  University  education." 

Surveys  done  at  Penn  State  indi- 
cate students  feel  they  benefit  from  the 
program.  Among  the  key  findings: 

—  Two-thirds  of  students  report 


that  the  level  of  their  newspaper  read- 
ership has  increased  since  they  start- 
ed at  Penn  State; 

■  About  one-fifth  of  students' 
instructors  required  newspapers  for 
their  classes  and  another  half  to  two- 
thirds  regularly  referred  to  newspa- 
per articles  during  class  discussions 
or  lectures; 

■  Half  of  the  students  see  a  rela- 
tionship between  newspaper  reader- 
ship and  the  quality  of  their  overall 
college  education. 

■  One-fourth  to  half  of  students 
felt  regular  newspaper  readership 
contributed  to  general  education  out- 
comes, such  as:  having  informed  opin- 


ions, connecting  real  life  and  class  con- 
cepts, evaluating  bngLmge/statistics, 
and  being  able  to  discuss  current 

Increasinglv  University  faculty  use 
newspapers  in  their  regular  curricu- 
lum, including  those  in  journalism, 
English,  speech  communication,  eco- 
nomics and  political  science,  among 

Another  residence  hall  location  at 
University  Park  has  been  added  for 
distribution  of  the  papers  this  fall  and 
additional  reviews  will  take  place  to 
determine  if  other  locations  would  be 
helpful. 

A  number  of  national  stories  have 
been  written  about  the  program  which 
is  paid  for  by  a  $10  per  semester 
charge  that  was  folded  into  students' 
room  and  board  rates  in  1998. 

"We  are  sharing  the  information 
about  the  program  and  student  report- 
ed outcomes  with  new  faculty  to 
encourage  their  use  of  newspapers  in 
course  work,"  Asbury  said.  "This 
approach  is  also  encouraged  of  all 
first-year  seminar  instructors." 

Penn  State  has  recycled  270  tons 
of  newspapers  to  date,  working 
through  the  marketing  services  of 
PennMulch  and  Superior  Waste.  As 
part  of  the  Readership  Program,  those 
companies  have  donated  $4,767  which 
was  matched  by  the  three  commercial 
newspapers  participating  at  Universi- 
ty Park,  for  a  total  of  $9,535.  The 
amount  is  added  to  the  University's 
general  scholarship  fund. 

The  amount  of  paper  recycled  as 
part  of  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Program,  270  tons,  would  be  equal  to 
saving  4,590  trees. 

For  more  information  about  the 
program,  check  the  Web  at 
http://wwio.psu.edu/ur/tieiospaper/. 


Vladimir  M.  Zatsiorsky,  professor  of  kinesiology 
and  director  of  the  Biomechanics  Laboratory, 
delivered  a  keynote  lecture  on  the  biomechanics  of 
standing  posture  at  the  Eighth  Brazilian  Congress 
of  Biomechanics.  The  lecture  was  based  on  recent 
research  performed  in  collaboration  with  Marcos 
Duarte,  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  the  Biomechanics 
Laboratory.  Zatsiorsky  also  gave  a  two-day  semi- 
nar at  the  Municipal  University  of  Sao  Paulo  on 
the  scientific  aspects  of  strength  training. 

The  Penn  State  Facilities  Engineering  Institute 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute (EEI),  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute 


(EPRI)  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Facil- 
ities Administrators  (NASFA)  for  the  work  it  has 
done  with  electric  deregulation  in  Pennsylvania. 
James  Myers,  director  of  facilities  management 
programs,  and  Gary  Crowell,  secretary  of  the 
state  Department  of  General  Services,  accepted  the 
1999  Innovation  Award  from  NASFA  for  the 
nation's  most  innovative  new  state  program.  The 
institute  partnered  with  state  government  to 
develop  a  procurement  process  for  deregulated 
electricity  and  look  at  the  possibility  of  aggregat- 
ing accounts  across  agencies.  This  year,  this  effort 
will  save  Pennsylvania  taxpayers  $4  million. 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  University  Park  has 
received  the  "Best  Promotion"  award  from  the 
Arena  Marketing  Conference.  The  Jordan  Center 
was  selected  from  138  participating  arenas  from 
North  America,  Germany  and  England.  The  vot- 
ing was  conducted  by  more  than  400  venue  and 
touring  event  professionals  from  across  the  court- 
try.  The  promotion  thought  to  be  the  best  by  the 
Jordan  Center's  peers  in  the  arena  industry 
involved  a  contest  for  local  school  children.  The 


prize  was  a  visit  from  Elmo  of  Sesame  Street  fame, 
who  would  ride  the  school  bus  with  a  child  and 
visit  his  or  her  school  for  show  and  tell. 

The  technology  lab  under  the  direction  of  Claudia 
Probart,  associate  professor  of  nutrition  in  the 
Department  of  Nutrition  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development,  has  been  awarded  a 
Gold  Apple  from  the  National  Educational  Media 
Network's  1999  Apple  Awards  CD-ROM  Compe- 
tition. The  lab  received  the  award  for  the 
CD-ROM,  A  Drop  of  Water:  Volatile  Organic  Com- 
pounds. The  CD-ROM  is  an  interactive  multi- 
media middle-school  curriculum  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  water  pollution  and  human 
health.  The  National  Educational  Media  Network 
is  the  nation's  only  organization  dedicated  to 
recognizing  and  supporting  excellence  in  educa- 
tional media  for  preschools  through  adults.  The 
CD-ROM  was  developed  and  written  by  Probart 
and  her  team,  including  Charles  Orlofsky,  media 
director;  and  Elaine  T.  McDonnell,  project  man- 
ager; as  well  as  doctoral  students  Sharonda  Poma 
and  Irja  Haapala. 
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Joint  retreat  emphasizes  unity  of  commissions 


By  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 

Public  Infot 


Education,  communication  and  trust  will  be  the  keys  to 
successfully  creating  an  environment  where  all  groups 
and  individuals  will  be  respected  at  Penn  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  University's  top  diversity  officer. 

That  was  the  message  of  a  recent  joint  retreat 
among  three  commissions  that  serve  as  advisory 
bodies  to  the  president  on  matters  of  diversity,  cli- 
mate and  discrimination.  The  Commission  on 
Racial/Ethnic  Diversity,  the  Commission  for  Women 
and  the  Commission  on  Lesbian.  Gay  and  Bisexual 
Equity  all  attended  individual  retreats  on  Aug.  20  on 
the  University  Park  campus,  but  came  together  for 

"We  need  to  come  together  and  understand  each 
other's  issues,"  said  Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost  for 
educational  equity.  "We  need  to  work  together,  see 
the  commonality  of  our  efforts  and  the  shared  vision 
we  all  have  for  a  more  inclusive  Penn  State." 

About  70  people  from  the  three  commissions 
gathered  to  discuss  their  outlook  for  the  future  and 
to  confront  the  issues  that  have  divided  the  three 
commissions  in  the  past.  A  lack  of  knowledge  about 
what  each  commission  is  attempting  to  accomplish, 
competition  for  limited  resources  and  a  lack  of  com- 
munication have  all  played  a  role  in  the  failure  of  the 
commissions  to  work  together  on  certain  issues. 

Although  the  three  commissions  have  joined 
ranks  in  the  past  to  condemn  acts  of  intolerance  and 
reaffirm  their  commitment  to  civility  and  respect, 
there  have  been  some  barriers  to  collaborating  on 

"I  think  we  all  can  see  the  need  to  communicate 
with  one  another  about  the  ways  in  which  our  agen- 
das are  related,"  said  John  Champagne,  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Penn  State  Erie  and  chair  of 
the  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Equi- 
ty. "We  need  to  educate  one  another  across  commis- 
sions about  what  each  commission  does  and  about 
the  relationships  among  racism,  sexism  and  homo- 
phobia." 

The  commissions  have  pledged  to  look  at  the 
University  as  a  whole  and  will  attempt  to  work  as 


"We  need  to  work  together,  see 
the  commonality  of  our  efforts 
and  the  shared  vision  we  all  have 
for  a  more  inclusive  Penn  State." 


Terrell  Jones, 
;  provost  for  educational  equity 


one  body  to  tackle  mutual  concerns.  The  chairs  of 
each  commission  will  meet  regularly  throughout 
the  year  with  Jones  to  discuss  challenges  and  keep 
the  channels  of  communication  open. 

"This  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  one 
another  and  it  was  valuable  just  to  be  in  the  same 
room,  talking  face-to-face,"  said  Champagne,  who 
is  serving  his  first  year  as  chair. 

Like  the  other  two  commissions,  Champagne's 
commission  broke  off  during  the  day  to  discuss  and 
set  some  cursory  goals  for  the  year.  One  goal  of  the 
Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity  is 
to  address  the  concerns  of  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 
people  at  Commonwealth  campuses  and  indifferent 
regions  across  the  state.  The  Commission  on  Les- 
bian, Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity  also  plans  to  revisit 
goals  from  last  year  that  were  not  accomplished 
and  to  ensure  that  all  Penn  State  employees  are 
being  equally  compensated. 

That  commission  is  also  seriously  considering 
altering  its  name  to  include  another  underrepre- 
sented  group:  transgender  individuals. 

The  Commission  for  Women,  now  in. its  18th 
year  of  existence,  identified  two  overarching  chal- 
lenges that  must  be  addressed  in  order  to  realize  its 
goal  of  equity  within  the  University.  Access  to 
opportunities  and  the  creation  of  a  welcoming  envi- 
:  highlighted  as  broad  objectives  of  that 


Janie  Irwin,  chair  of  the  Commission  for  Women. 
"Creating  and  preserving  a  welcoming  campus  cli- 
mate that  offers  equal  opportunities  is  a  goal  that 
would  not  only  help  women,  but  would  help  all 
undenepresented  groups. 

"This  retreat  is  a  way  for  each  group  to  gauge 
how  we  are  doing  as  a  whole  and  to  identify  areas 
where  change  is  still  needed,"  Irwin  said,  "It's  a 
way  to  see  how  the  University  is  implementing  its 
diversity  initiatives  and  how  it  is  answering  the  call 
for  a  more  caring  and  civil  community." 

Maria  Schmidt,  chair  of  the  Commission  on 
Racial/Ethnic  Diversity,  said  CORED's  goals  for  the 
coming  year  will  center  on  recruitment,  retention 
and  promotion  of  faculty  and  staff  of  color.  Recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  students  of  color  is  also  a 
high  priority,  with  close  monitoring  of  the  latest 
recruitment  policy  tor  Asian/Pacific  American  stu- 
dents. CORED  also  wants  to  continue  working  to 
diversify  the  upper  levels  of  University  adn 


"We  need  to  open  up  the  opportunities  for 
women  through  better  professional  development, 
stronger  recruitment  of  top  women  and  retention  of 
the  outstanding  women  who  are  already  here,"  said 


"CORED  will  continue  to  participate 
activities  and  projects  that  encourage  not  only  a  wel- 
coming and  safe  environment  but  that  empower  peo- 
ple of  color  in  our  commmiitv,"  Schmidt  said.  "We 
look  forward  to  establishing  solid  and  effective  com- 
munication lines  with  our  sister  commissions  and 
working  together  to  accomplish  our  common  goals." 

During  the  joint  session,  Jones  also  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  commissions  to  increase  the  synergies 
between  the  groups  and  to  elevate  their  levels  of  trust. 

"Sometimes  you  need  to  learn  to  let  go  and  fol- 
low, but  there  needs  to  be  a  level  of  trust  to  do  that," 
Jones  told  the  group.  "If  you  don't  trust  one  anoth- 
er, that's  a  lose-lose  strategy  We  need  to  look  to  our 
likenesses,  not  at  our  differences." 

Paraphrasing  an  observation  by  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  who  said,  "Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to 
justice  everywhere,"  Jones  said,  "a  threat  to  diversi- 
ty in  one  area  or  any  discrimination  is  a  threat  to 
everyone." 

More  information  about  the  three  commissions 
can  be  found  on  the  Web  site  of  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity  at 
http://wwio.lioits.psu.edu/cquihjl. 


Partings 

Pediatrics  department  chair  served 

College  of  Medicine  since  1989 

Dr.  Ronald  L.  Poland,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Pedi- 
atrics in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  director  of  pediatrics  for  Penn  State 
Geisinger  Health  System,  has  retired. 

Poland  came  to  the  College  of  Medicine  in  1989.  During  his  career,  he 
made  significant  contributions  to  both  the  clinical  and  academic  com- 
ponents of  pediatrics,  advocated  several  advances  and  initiated  the 
problem-based  learning  curriculum  used  to  train  physicians.  The 
Department  of  Pediatrics  also  expanded  to  include  numerous  specialty 


Dr.  John  E.  Neely  has  been  named  interim  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  interim  chair  of  the  Division 
of  Pediatrics  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center.  Ronald  L.  Poland 

Two  employees  retire  from  Penn  State  Hazleton 

became  a  full-time  employee  and  served  in  the 
continuing  education  department  until  1985.  She 
then  became  a  staff  assistant  to  the  director  of  aca- 
demic affairs,  until  her  retirement  on  June  30. 

Before  her  departure,  she  received  the  cam- 
pus's Quarterly  Recognition  Award  for  her  dedi- 
cation and  contributions  to  the  faculty,  students 


Ernest  F.  Haeussler  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Penn  State  Hazleton,  retired  on 
June  30  after  more  than  31  years  of  service.  He 
began  his  Penn  State  career  on  Sept.  1, 1967. 


Lana  Plafcan,  staff  assistant  in  academic  affairs  at 
Penn  State  Hazleton,  has  retired  after  more  than 
31  years  of  service  at  the  University. 

Plafcan  began  her  career  at  Penn  State  Hazle- 
ton in  August  1967  on  a  part-time  basis  as  a  staff 
assistant  in  continuing  education.  She  soon 


and  administration. 

In  retirement,  Plafcan  is  looking  forward  to 
spending  more  time  with  her  three-year-old 
grandson,  Samuel. 


Assistant  dean  retires  from 
international  programs 

Michael  Laubscher,  assistant  dean  of  the  University  Office 
of  International  Programs  and  director  of  International 
Education  Programs  and  Studies,  has  retired  after  more 
than  27  years  of  service  to  the  University. 

During  Laubscher's  tenure,  the  international  study 
programs  grew  to  103  sites  from  which  Penn  State  stu- 
dents now  can  choose. 

After  earning  his  bachelor  and  master  of  theatre  arts 
degrees  at  Penn  State,  Laubscher  went  on  to  earn  his  doc- 
toral degree  in  higher  education  with  a  focus  on  interna- 
tional education. 

Laubscher  began  his  career  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
serving  from  1967  to  1971.  In  1971,  after  obtaining  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Air  Force,  Laubscher  joined  Penn 
State  in  the  Foreign  Studies  Programs.  In  1984,  he  became 
assistant  director  of  Education  Abroad  Programs. 

He  became  associate  director  in  1985  and  served  as 
director  from  1990  to  1997.  He  retired  from  the  Universi- 
ty as  assistant  dean  of  the  University  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Programs  and  director  of  International  Education 
Programs  and  Studies,  having  held  this  position  since 
1997. 

Laubscher's  professional  accomplishments  included 
the  publication  of  Encounters  with  Difference:  Student  Per- 
ceptions of  the  Role  of  Out-of-Class  Experiences  in  Education 
Abroad  (Westport,  CN:  Greenwood  Press,  1994). 
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College  of  Engineering  to  develop 
undergraduate  bioengineering  program 


The  Perm  State  College  of  Engineering  lias  received  two 
$1  million  grants  from  the  Whitaker  Foundation  that  will 
be  used  to  develop  an  undergraduate  bioengineering 
program. 

One  million  dollars  of  the  grant  is  earmarked  for 
creating  an  undergraduate  degree  program  and  recruit- 
ing and  luring  three  new  faculty  members.  The  other  $1 
million  will  be  used  to  renovate  and  equip  Hallowell 
Building  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  program.  The 
grants  will  be  paid  to  the  University  over  a  period  of 


thn 


"We're  targeting  to  have  our  first  undergraduates  in 
new  program  in  fall  semester  2001/'  said  Herbert 
lovvsky,  chair  of  the  bioengineering  program. 
?cause  the  bioengineering  field  is  so  expansive  and 
ers  so  many  disciplines,  the  new  program  will  allow 
dents  to  choose  one  of  five  specialized  tracks  of 


The  grants  from  Whitaker  are  the  first  steps  in  estab- 
lishing a  full  Department  of  Bioengineering  within  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

The  college's  bioengineering  program  began  in  1970 
as  a  collaborative  effort  between  the  colleges  of  Engi- 
neering'and  Medicine.  Today,  the  program  offers  M.S. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  bioengineering,  as  well  as  an 
undergraduate  minor  in  bioengineering. 

The  Rosslyn,  Va. -based  Whitaker  Foundation  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  largest  benefactors  of  bioengi- 
neering in  the  country.  Since  its  inception  in  1975,  the 
foundation  has  awarded  more  than  $320  million  to  col- 
lege and  universities  for  faculty  research,  graduate  fel- 
lowships and  program  development  in  bioengineering. 

The  new  gift  is  part  of  Penn  State's  Grand  Destiny  cam- 
paign, a  seven-year  effort  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private  sup- 
port to  strengthen  the  University's  mission  of  teaching, 
research  and  service. 


Gift  to  establish 
curatorship  at 
Palmer  Museum 

A  gift  of  $1  million  from  the  estate  of  Mabel  Pren- 
tice Hansen  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  endowed  a  cura- 
torship at  Penn  State's  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
and  will  enable  the  purchase  of  important  works 
of  art  by  University  alumnus  John  Biggers. 

This  is  the  first  endowed  curatorship  at  Penn 
State  and  the  first  endowed  position  within  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture.  The  Palmer 
Museum  staff  presently  includes  a  curator  and  an 
associate  curator  who  help  the  museum  director 
care  for  the  museum's  permanent  collection  and 
organize  exhibitions. 

The  endowment  was  created  with  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  total  gift.  The  museum  plans 
to  acquire  four  works  by  artist  John  Biggers  with 
the  remainder  of  the  total.  Through  her  estate 
plans,  Mabel  Hansen  asked  that  part  of  her  gift  be 
used  to  purchase  art  for  the  University  in  memo- 
ry of  her  first  husband,  Charles  Vernon  Hallman, 
a  1928  graduate  of  Penn  State's  College  of  Engi- 
neering. Hallman  died  nearly  50  years  ago.  Mabel 
Hansen  and  her  second  husband,  Homer 
Hansen,  both  died  in  1997. 

Biggers  ranks  as  a  major  contributor  to  the 
evolution  of  20th  century  African  American  art, 
particularly  as  a  muralist.  The  subject  of  a  recent 
Palmer  Museum  exhibition,  "Five  Decades  of 
Drawings  by  John  Biggers,"  he  earned  his  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degree  in  education  from  Penn 
State  in  1948,  and  a  doctor  of  education  degree 
in  1954.  He  was  named  a  Distinguished  Alumni, 
the  highest  honor  bestowed  upon  outstanding 
alumni  by  the  University,  in  1972.  Biggers  also  is 
giving  the  museum  two  large  drawings  that  he 
executed  as  studies  for  the  murals  "Day  of  the 
Harvest"  and  "Night  of  the  Poor,"  which  adorn 
the  entrance  to  Burrowes  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  Hansen  gift  is  part  of  Penn  State's  Grand 
Destiny  campaign- 


Endowment  to  fund  football  scholar- 


The  Nirtany  Lions  football  squad  has  gained  another 
endowed  scholarship  position,  thanks  to  a  $250,000 
donation  from  Margaret  "Peg"  Stine  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

Funds  from  the  endowment  for  the  Jim  and  Peg 
Stine  Endowed  Right  Guard  Position  will  help  Penn 
State  Intercollegiate  Athletics  recruit  academically 
talented  and  financially  needy  student-athletes. 

James  Stine,  who  died  in  1997,  was  the  retired 
founder  and  CEO  of  the  former  Cressona  Aluminum 
Co.  (now  part  of  Alcoa)  in  Cressona,  near  Schuylkill 
Haven,  a  major  regional  employer  that  he  ran  for 
more  than  15  years  before  retiring  in  1995.  He  had 
long  been  supportive  of  Penn  State  efforts,  and 
served  as  co-chair  of  the  Penn  State  Schuylkill  cam- 
pus's $1  million  library  campaign  in  the  late  1980s. 

"Jim  loved  sports  and  Penn  State  football,  and 
was  enthusiastic  about  Penn  State  in  every  way,  even 
though  he  was  a  University  of  Maryland  graduate," 


said  his  friend  and  former  business  colleague  James 
Meister,  now  a  special  assistant  to  the  athletic  direc- 
tor at  Penn  State. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Stines  endowed  a  scholar- 
ship for  Schuylkill  County  students  attending  the 
Penn  State  Schuylkill  and  University  Park  campuses. 

The  Stines  moved  to  Maryland  in  1996.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  philanthropy  to  the  University,  the  family 
has  supported  cancer  research  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  other  hospital-  and  church-related  programs 
through  the  James  M.  Stine,  Margaret  V.  Stine  Foun- 
dation. 

The  new  gift  is  part  of  Penn  State's  Grand  Des- 
tiny campaign,  a  seven-year  effort  to  raise  $1  billion 
in  private  support  to  strengthen  the  University's 
mission  of  teaching,  research  and  service.  The  cam- 
paign involves  all  24  Penn  State  locations  and  is 
scheduled  to  end  June  30, 2003. 


$200,000  grant  to  help  provide  two  elevators  for 


Penn  State  Erie  has  received  a  $200,000  grant  from 
the  Erie  Community  Foundation  to  build  elevators 
in  two  key  buildings  on  the  750-acre  campus.  The 
University  will  match  the  funds  to  construct  the  ele- 
vator additions  to  both  the  Reed  Union  Building  and 
a  glass-enclosed  stair  tower  that  connects  the  resi- 
dence halls  with  academic  buildings. 

The  Reed  Union  Building  houses  a  number  of 
offices,  including  Student  Activities,  the  Career 
Development  Center  and  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs.  It  also  has  a  speaking  and  performance 
facility,  a  lecture  hall  and  Bruno's,  a  dining  facility. 


Penn  State  Erie  has  enjoyed  an  excellent  rela- 
tionship with  the  Erie  Community  Foundation  for 
many  years.  Over  the  years,  the  college  has  received 
more  than  $1  million  in  support  from  the  foundation 
and  various  donor-advised  funds  for  a  variety  of 
programs,  scholarships,  equipment  and  facilities. 
The  Erie  Community  Foundation  also  has  supported 
the  development  of  science  and  technology  infra- 
structure in  many  areas  and  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  college's  programmatic  strengths  in  business, 
computer  science,  engineering,  engineering  tech- 
nology and  science. 


Funds  benefit  women,  minority  engineering  students 


Texaco  is  supporting  Penn  State  women  and  minor- 
ity engineering  students,  and  graduate  students  in  a 
specialized  engineering  program,  with  a  gift  of 
$73,000  for  scholarships,  fellowships  and  other  aid. 

From  the  total  gift,  $25,000  supports  the  Women 
in  Engineering  Program's  (WEP)  orientation  activi- 
ties and  five  scholarships  for  WEP  Texaco  Scholars. 
To  date,  Texaco  has  hired  five  graduates  of  Penn 
State  who  participated  in  the  program,  which  pro- 
vides mentors  and  special  learning  opportunities  for 
first-year  students. 

The  University's  Minority  Engineering  Program 


i  $23,000  for  scholarships  for  male  and  female 
high  school,  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
involved  in  its  activities.  The  program  has  helped  to 
better  prepare  students  for  engineering  professions 
through  early  and  frequent  contact  with  corpora- 
tions, including  Texaco,  since  1985. 

Texaco  directed  the  remaining  $25,000  of  the  gift 
to  a  graduate  fellowship  in  the  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences'  petroleum /geosystems  program, 
which  trains  students  in  cutting-edge  petroleum 
exploration  techniques.  In  1998,  Texaco  hired  two 
students  who  graduated  from  the  program. 
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WIC,  Medicaid  programs 
have  reduced  infant  deaths 


By  Paul  Blaum 
Public  information 

Two  key  public  programs  under 
political  scrutiny  —  the  Special 
Supplemental  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC)  and  Medicaid  —  have 
reduced  infant  deaths,  said 
researchers. 

"WIC  and  Medicaid  have  helped 
poor  women  reduce  infant  mortality 
on  two  levels,"  said  Karen  P.  Carver, 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  and  a 
research  associate  with  the  Universi- 
ty's Population  Research  Institute. 
"First,  WIC  and  Medicaid  partici- 
pants have  lower  infant  death  rates 
associated  with  pregnancy  and  deliv- 
ery. Second,  WIC  participation  by 
mothers  is  beneficial  for  infants  at 
risk  of  death  due  primarily  to  envi- 
ronmental or  external  causes,  includ- 
ing infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases and  accidents." 

WIC  is  a  federal  program 
designed  to  provide  food  to  low- 
income  pregnant  and  postpartum 
breastfeeding  women,  and  infants 
and  children  until  the  age  of  5.  The 
program  furnishes  a  combination  of 
nutritional  education;  supplemental 
foods  such  as  milk,  cheese  and  forti- 
fied cereals;  breastfeeding  promotion 
and  support;  and  referrals  to  health 

To  estimate  WIC  and  Medicaid 
effects  on  infant  mortality,  Carver 
and  Nancy  E.  Moss,  an  associate  of 
the  Pacific  Institute  for  Women's 
Health  in  Los  Angeles,  used  a  survey 
comparing  participating  and  non- 
participating  women  whose  house- 
hold incomes  were  a  little  less  than 
double  the  1988  poverty  line.  The 
study  data  were  obtained  from  the 
1988  National  Maternal  and  Infant 
Health  Survey,  which  contained  mea- 
sures of  program  participation  dur- 
ing pregnancy  and  infancy. 

"WIC  intervention  during  preg- 
nancy appears  to  reduce  both  deaths 
related  to  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
and  mortality  resulting  from  subse- 
quent disease  or  accident,"  Carver 

The  researchers'  findings  also 
suggest  that,  compared  to  children  of 
self-insured  or  uninsured  women, 
children  of  Medicaid  participants  are 
less  likely  to  die  in  the  course  of 
pregnancy  and  delivery;  their  risk  of 
death  was  equal  to  that  of  the  pri- 
vately insured.  However,  infants  of 
Medicaid  participants  are  still  at 
higher  risk  of  death  due  to  e 


Karen  P.  Carver,  assistant  professor  of  sociology  and  a  research  associate  with 
the  University's  Population  Research  Institute,  makes  a  healthy  food  choice  at 
the  weekly  fanner's  market  held  hi  downtown  State  College,  just  across  from 
the  University  Park  campus. 


mental  or  external  causes  after  deliv- 

In  the  sample  group,  mothers  in 
the  WIC  program  were  found  to  be 
younger,  poorer  and  less  well-educat- 
ed than  non-participating  mothers. 
The  chances  are  greater  that  they  will 
be  African-American,  said  the 
researchers. 

"Medicaid  participants  also  are 
more  likely  to  be  smokers  or  be 
around  smokers  and  are  much  less 
likely  to  breast-feed  their  infants  than 
mothers  not  on  Medicaid,"  said 

The  Welfare  Reform  Act  in  1996 
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marked  a  decisive  change  from  the 
programs  begun  under  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  expanded  by 
the  Great  Society  and  War  on  Poverty 
initiatives  of  the  1960s.  The  act  shifts 
responsibility  for  welfare  support  to 
the  states  through  block-grant  pro- 
grams and  removes  federal  standards 
and  guarantees  for  support,  accord- 
ing to  Carver. 

"Social  programs  implemented  in 
the  1960s  are  now  being  curtailed  Ut- 
ile by  little,"  said  Carver.  "Public  pol- 
icy researchers  should  monitor  the 
consequences  of  this  for  infant 
health." 


Research  center 
to  study  bone  loss 
on  Space  Station 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has 
awarded  a  $743,670  contract  to 
Penn  State's  Center  for  Locomotion 
Studies  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  for  a 
study  examining  factors  contribut- 
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light  This  will  be  one  of  the  first 
life  sciences  experiments  to  be  i  on- 
ducted  on  the  new  International 
Space  Station  (ISS)  that  is  currently 
being  assembled. 

The  center  has  worked  closely 
with  NASA  since  the  late  1980s  to 
develop  effective  exercise  counter- 
measures  for  the  prevention  of 
bone  loss  by  astronauts.  Without 
such  interventions,  astronauts  may 
be  at  risk  for  spontaneous  bone 
fractures  after  long-term  exposure 
to  zero  gravity,  said  Peter  R. 
Cavanagh,  director  of  the  center 
and  the  principal  investigator  for 
the  study. 

In  this  study,  the  researchers 
propose  to  quantify  mechanical 
load,  muscle  activity  and  joint 
motion  during  entire  10-hour 
working  days,  which  represent 
typical  activities  of  daily  life  on 
Earth  and  during  two  missions  on 
the  ISS.  The  project,  Cavanagh 
said,  will  lay  an  important  founda- 
tion for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  countermeasures  to  lower 
extremity  muscle  and  bone  loss  on 
future  space  station  and  interplan- 


Unusual  star  cluster 
found  over  South  Pole 

A  team  of  astronomers  that  includes 
a  Penn  State  professor  has  dis- 
covered an  unusual  cluster  of  very 
young  stars  near  Earth  in  the  sky  over 
the  South  Pole.  Because  of  its  location 
close  to  Earth  and  its  highly  unusual 
characteristics,  the  cluster  is  expected 
to  become  an  important  laboratory  for 
understanding  a  number  of  mysteries 
concerning  star  formation  and  the 
early  stages  of  stellar  evolution. 

"We  used  the  enhanced  X-ray 
emission  of  young  stars  to  discover  an 
unusual  compact  cluster,  about  8  mil- 
lion years  old.  Among  more  than  a 
thousand  known  open  clusters  of 
stars,  it  is  the  first  to  be  discovered 
with  X-rays  and  the  nearest  to  Earth 
discovered  this  century,"  said  Eric  D. 
Feigelson,  professor  of  astronomy. 
Feigelson  made  the  discovery 
along  with  Warrick  A.  Lawson,  senior 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  Eric  E.  Mamajek,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  a  Fulbright  Fellow  now 
studying  with  Lawson  in  Australia. 
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University  welcomes  a  strong  freshman  class 


By  Bill  Campbell 
Special  to  Intercom 

Perm  State's  incoming  freshmen  cl 
is  a  confident  bunch.  In  a  survey, 
than  half  of  these  first-year  students 
said  they  expect  to  do  well  academi- 
cally in  their  college 

A  clear  majority  made  Penn  Sta 


livcrsity,"  said  Eric  R.  White, 
directdr  of  the  Division  of  Undergrad- 
uate Studies;  which  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  program.  "We  look  at 
how  our  incoming  students  perform 
on  Penn  State-developed  achievement 
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pare  themselves  with  other  students." 

When  students  accept  Penn  State's 

offer  oi  admission,  they  are  asked  to 

Survey.  Before  the  beginning  of  class- 
es, they  meet  with  an  academic  advis- 

"During  the  individual  interview, 
which  is  unique  for  a  university  the 
size  of  Penn  State,  the  adviser  focuses 
on  the  student  response  to  the  survey 
and  on  .i  profile  of  academic  abilities, 
resulting  from  the  achievement  tests," 
White  said.  "We  also  conduct  a  con- 
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rigors  and  expectations  the  student 
will  move  into  in  order  to  have  them 
be  as  well-informed  as  their  student." 

Of  this  year's  12,481  incoming 
freshmen  at  all  University  locations, 
7,169  said  thev  expected  to  have  a 
grade  of  A-  or  B+  after  one  year  at 
Penn  State. 

"Obviously,  they  are  very  posi- 
tive," White  said.  "Most  think  they 
will  do  well.  They  are  excited  about 
coming  to  college  and  have  great 
expectations." 

A  total  of  6,017  said  they  spent  less 
than  10  hours  per  week  studying  in 
high  school.  A  majority,  5,463,  report- 
ed they  expect  to  spend  11  to  20  hours 
per  week  studying  at  Penn  State, 
while  3,030  estimated  they  would 
spend  21  to  30  hours. 

"This  may  be  unrealistic  in  terms 


of  their  terribly  high  expectations  of 
grades,"  White  noted.  "Incoming  stu- 
dents probably  don't  realize  what  it 
takes  to  be  successful  in  college.  There 
is  not  much  awareness  of  what  is 
expected  of  them.  We  estimate  that,  for 
students  to  do  well,  they  need  to  study 
two  to  three  hours  outside  of  class  for 
every  hour  in  class." 

A  majority  of  the  new  students, 
6,989,  cited  career  advancement  as 
their  primary  reason  for  attending  col- 
lege. Other  reasons  for  selecting  Perm 
State  as  their  university  of  choice 
include  closeness  to  home,  recommen- 
dations  from  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends,  and  the  variety  of  social  activ- 
ities offered. 

The  new  students  indicated  they 
had  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
major  they  had  selected  and  most 


3  University  Park  campus  on  move-in 
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reported       that       their       families 

"approved"  or  "strongly  approved"  of 
.  their  choice.  Most  also  reported  they 
spent  six  months  to  a  year  in  making 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  entering  stu- 
dents said  they  were  "completely  cer- 
tain" on  their  choice  of  major.  While 
6,524  reported  they  personally  had 
the  most  influence  in  selecting  their 
major,  1,173  cited  their  fathers  and 
1,190  listed  a  high  school  teacher  as 
having  had  influence  in  the  process. 

Other  University  data  indicate  that 
students  frequently  change  from  one 
area  of  study  to  another. 

"This  is  confirmed  in  our  survey 
by  the  71  percent  of  students  indicat- 
ing there  was  a  possibility  of  chang- 
ing majors  before  they  graduate," 
White  added. 
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University 
signs  contract 
with  Microsoft 

An  innovative  contract  signed  with 
Microsoft  will  allow  thousands  of  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  at  all  Penn  State 
locations  to  soon  have  access  to  some 
of  the  latest  and  most  popular  comput- 
er software.  The  contract  allows  the 
University  to  provide  software,  with- 
out charge  to  students  and  academic, 
service  and  administrative  depart- 
ments. The  program  also  solves  some 
of  the  most  difficult  issues  facing  acad- 
emic computing  —  cost  containment, 
compatibility  and  security. 

"Our  three-year  contract  with 
Microsoft  allows  us  to  offer  Perm  State 
students  and  University  offices  across 
Pennsylvania  free  access  to  some  of  the 
world's  most  popular  and  up-to-date 
software  as  well  as  upgrades  as  they 
are  released.  Access  to  the  latest  soft- 
ware will  also  have  a  huge  impact  on 
our  new  programs  in  workforce  devel- 
opment and  information  technology," 
said  University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier. 

The  contract,  which  is  funded  in 
part  by  the  information  technology  fee, 
also  will  result  in  substantial  savings  to 
the  University. 

"This  contract  will  enable  us  to 
greatly  expand  the  use  of  Microsoft 
products  at  lower  cost,  since  the  use  of 
all  specified  software  is  covered  under 
one  University- wide  contract,"  said 
Gary  Augustson,  vice  provost  for  infor- 
mation technology. 

While  the  contract  is  not  exclusive 
—  faculty,  staff  and  students  may  use 
other  software  as  many  have  done  in 
the  past  —  the  prospect  of  software  at 
no  additional  cost  will  be  beneficial  to 

In  anticipation  of  a  large  demand, 
Janies  Kerlin,  deputy  senior  director  of 
the  Academic  Computing  Center,  and 
other  Penn  State  officials  are  now 
working  on  software  distribution  plans 
and  talking  to  hardware  vendors  about 
packaging  Microsoft  software  with 
computers  sold  through  the  Microcom- 
puter Order  Center. 

The  software  specified  in  the  con- 
tract does  not  include  the  basic  Win- 
dows operating  system,  but  it  does 
include  Windows  upgrades  as  well  as 
other  Microsoft  products,  such  as 
Office  Pro  2000  and  Office  98  with 
Excel,  PowerPoint  and  Word.  Other 

See  "Microsoft"  on  page  10 


A  stroll  through  history 

William  Blair  and  Mark  E.  Neely  Jr.,  who  perform  research  in  Penn  State's  Civil  Ware  Era 
Center,  take  a  walk  through  !he  Lutheran  Church  Cemetery  in  Boalsburg,  where  several 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  Civil  War  are  buried. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Center  helps  nation 
reconstruct  Civil  War 

By  Karen  Trimbath 

Public  Information 

A  newspaper  editor  in  Bellefonte  is  arrested  and  carted  off  to  military 
prison  for  printing  criticisms  of  the  president.  Men  in  Clearfield 
County  turn  a  lumber  camp  into  a  fort  to  shelter  deserters  from  the 
army.  Throughout  the  northern  United  States,  thousands  of  men  flee 
to  Canada  rather  than  face  a  draft.  Headlines  from  the  Vietnam  War? 

No.  These  are  stories  of  opposition  to  the  Civil  War,  right  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Not  much  is  known  about  this  dissent,  but  research  performed  through 
Penn  State's  Civil  War  Era  Center  is  shedding  new  light  on  its  causes,  as  well 
as  other  unexplored  topics  expected  to  modify  established  views  of  the  war. 
See  "Civil  War"  on  page  3 
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Task  force  seeks 
improvements  to 
train  and  recruit 
international  TAs 

By  Vicki  Fong 
Public  Information 

Penn  State  is  helping  academic  depart- 
ments improve  the  English  language 
proficiency  skills  of  their  international 
leaching  assistants  (ITA)  as  part  of  an 
overall  initiative  to  enhance  prepared- 
ness of  all  teaching  assistants.  In  turn, 
University  and  student  leaders  plan  to 
promote  greater  appreciation  of  interna- 
tional cultures  among  undergraduates, 
These  issues  were  studied  by  an 
International  Teaching  Assistants  Work- 
ing Group  in  response  to  student  gov- 
ernment concerns  about  ITAs  with  lan- 
guage deficiencies.  Recommendations 
from  the  group  address  recruiting, 
preparation,  higher  standards  and 
greater  appreciation  of  cultural  differ- 

"Asa  major  national  public  research 
university,  Penn  State  has  strongly 
enhanced  its  presence  and  stature  in 
tlu'  international  arena,"  said  Rodney  A. 
Erickson,  executive  vice  president  and 
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well  for  a  global  society  and  t 
These  recommendations  will  enrich  the 
teaching  and  learning  environment  for 
all  members  of  the  University  commu- 

Fall  Iu98  international  graduate 
assistant  enrollment  totaled  1,155,  a  22 
percent  increase  over  the  average  year- 
ly enrollment  for  the  preceding  five 

Among  the  recommendations,  the 

minimum  test  score  required  for  new 

ITAs  prior  to  teaching  has  been  raised 

from 230  to 250  on  the  American  English 

See  "ITAs"  on  page  3 

Intercom  regrets .... 

Aug.  31  issue  of 
some  key  words  in  s 
lines.  We  regret  any 
our  readers. 
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NCAA  survey  shows  athletes  keep  excelling  in  academics 


Penn  State  student-athletes  posted  one  of  their  finest 
graduation  rate  performances  overall  since  the  NCAA 
began  publication  of  institutional  rates  in  1990,  accord- 
ing to  statistical  information  released  recently  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

The  NCAA's  annual  study  of  institutions  nation- 
wide revealed  that  Penn  State  student-athletes  had  a 
graduation  rate  of  78  percent  compared  to  a  mark  of  58 
percent  for  all  Division  1  institutions.  The  survey  doc- 
umented the  entering  freshman  class  of  1992-93  who 
earned  degrees  within  six  years. 

The  rate  matches  Penn  State's  second-best  in  the 
nine-year  history  of  the  report,  topped  only  by  the  83 
percent  mark  for  the  entering  class  of  1989-90. 

"One  of  the  things  that  Penn  Staters  should  be 
most  proud  of  is  the  University's  unfailing  commit- 
ment to  the  priority  of  academics  among  its  student- 
athletes/'  said  University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier,  who  also  chairs  the  NCAA  Division  1  board 
of  directors.  "These  graduation  rate  figures  show 
very  clearly  that  our  student-athletes  are  excelling  in 
the  classroom  as  well  as  on  the  athletic  field.  Given 
the  extra  demands  of  team  competition,  it  says  a  great 
deal  about  the  quality  of  Penn  State  student-athletes." 

The  graduation  rate  for  all  Penn  State  students  was 
80  percent  in  the  sample  period.  The  four-year  average 
rate  for  University  Park  students  and  student-athletes 
was  79  percent,  well  above  the  national  averages  of 
56  percent  for  all  students  and  58  percent  for  student- 
athletes. 

African- American  student-athletes  at  Penn  State 
graduated  at  a  record  high  according  to  the  NCAA 
summary.  The  87  percent  success  rate  was  eight  per- 
centage points  higher  than  the  previous  best  (for  the 
entering  class  of  1991-92). 

It  marks  the  ninth  straight  year  that  Penn  State's 
graduation  rate  for  African-American  student-athletes 
topped  the  African-American  figures  for  Division  1.  At 
all  institutions  in  the  NCAA  compilation,  the  African- 
American  percentile  for  the  entering  class  of  1992-93 
was  43  percent 

Especially  noteworthy  were  the  performances  of 
the  Nittarty  L  ion  and  Lady  Lion  basketball  teams,  both 
of  which  posted  a  graduation  rate  of  100  percent. 
Nationwide,  the  rate  for  men's  basketball  was  ^per- 
cent and  for  women's  basketball  62  percent.  It  marks 
the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  the  Penn  State  women 
cagers  have  had  a  perfect  graduation  rate  and  the 
fourth  time  in  the  last  five  years  that  the  men  have 
scored  100  percent. 

The  Penn  State  football  team's  84  percent  rate 
continued  to  track  well  above  the  national  norm  of  50 
percent.  The  four-year  average  rate  for  Nittany  Lion 
gridders  was  78  percent.  The  football  rate  was  the 
third  highest  in  the  nine  years  the  report  has  been 


1999  Graduation  Rate  Comparison 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  key  categories  in  the 
1999  graduation  rate  survey,  which  covers  the 
entering  class  of  1992-93  who  earned 
degrees  within  six  years: 

Penn  State    Division  1 


All  students 
Student-athletes 
Black  students 
Black  student-athletes 
Football 

Men's  basketball 
Women's  basketball 
Male  students 
Male  student-athletes 
Female  students 
Female  student-athletes 
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On  top 

Penn  State  student-athletes  continue  to  perform  above  the  n3 
team's  84  percent  graduation  rate  this  year  continued  to  track 
cent.  The  football  rale  was  the  third  highest  in  the  nine  years  II 


The  members  of  Penn  State's  14  women's  teams 
demonstrated  particularly  impressive  academic 
achievement,  logging  a  rate  of  83  percent,  which  was 
15  points  better  than  the  national  average  (68  percent) 


and  matched  their  peers  in  the  University  student 
body  generally  (83  percent). 

The  Penn  State  male  athletes'  rate  of  75  percent 
trailed  that  of  the  general  Perm  State  male  student 
population  (78  percent),  but  bested  the  national 
average  (52  percent). 

Of  the  Penn  State  student-athletes  in  the  NCAA 
studies  from  1983-84  through  1992-93  who  exhaust- 
ed their  eligibility,  92  percent  left  with  their  diplo- 

The  NCAA  graduation  rate  report  was  constructed 
by  the  NCAA  staff  based  on  data  collected  from 
the  Integrated  Postsecondary  Educational  Statistics 
(IPEDS)  graduation  rate  survey.  This  year  marks  a 
departure  from  the  past  when  the  NCAA  com- 
piled and  reported  the  rates.  Starting  in  1997,  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  collected  the  informa- 
tion to  supply  to  all  postsecondary  educational 
institutions  as  a  part  of  the  IPEDS  effort. 
This  is  the  ninth  release  of  institutional  gradua- 
tion rates  since  national  "right-to-know"  legislation 
was  passed  in  1990. 

For  the  spring  semester,  115  Penn  State  student- 
athletes  were  on  the  Dean's  List  with  grade  point 
averages  of  3.5  or  above.  In  fall  1998, 159  student- 
athletes  earned  Dean's 
List  recognition.  The 
number  of  student-ath- 
letes achieving  an  aca- 
demic average  of  3.0  or 
above  totaled  350  for 
the  1999  spring  semes- 
ter and  391  for  the  fall 
semester,  1998. 

Nine  Penn  State 
student-athletes  —  the 

year  —  were  awarded 
Academic  All-America 
honors,  bringing  the 
University's  total  to  36 
honorees  over  the  past 
five  years.  A  total  of  223 
Perm  State  student-ath- 
letes were  named  Acad- 
emic All-Big  Ten  in 
1998-99,  compared  to 
average.  The  Penn  State  football  m  last  year  The  tota|  is 
bove  the  national  norm  of  50  per-    &g  mQre  fchan 
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up 
Ohio  State  and  is  a  Penn 
State  record  for  Academ- 
ic All-Conference  choic- 
es. To  be  eligible,  a  student-athlete  must  be  a  letter- 
winner  in  at  least  their  second  academic  year  and 
carry  a  career  grade- point-average  of  3.0  or  better. 


Award-winning  photographer  earns  Alumni  Fellow  title 


Pennsylvania  native  Steve  McCurry,  an  award- 
winning  photographer  whose  pictures  have 
appeared  in  Notional  Geographic.  The  New  York 
Times  and  Time  magazine,  has  been  named  as  this 
year's  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  Alumni 
Fellow.  Given  by  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, the  award  is  a  lifelong  designation  to  honor 
alumni  who  are  leaders  in  their  field  and  to  allow 
them  to  share  their  expertise  with  current  Penn 
State  students. 

Ever  since  McCurry  was  smuggled  into  Russ- 
ian-controlled Afghanistan  by  Afghan  refugees  in 
1979,  his  photos  have  been  a  pictorial  narration  of 
world  conflicts  and  events  from  the  last  20  years. 


Covering  such  violent  pi 
the  Philippines,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Sri  Lanka,  the 
Yugoslavia, 


Indii 


Paki: 


and 


Afghanistan,  McCurry 
has  had  his  share  of 
close  calls.  He  has  been 
arrested  and  chained  in 
Pakistan,  nearly 

drowned  after  a  plane 
crash  in  Slovenia,  beat- 
en up  and  almost 
drowned  in  India  by  zealous  crowd 


Steve  McCurry 

religious 


festival,  and  nearly  killed  by  a  rival  mujahadeen 
faction.  He  has  twice  been  reported  dead. 

McCurry  will  give  a  public  lecture  on  Monday, 
Oct.  4,  in  Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  He  last  visited  the  University  Park 
campus  in  1994  when  he  received  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  Alumni  Achievement 
Award. 

Permanent  collections  of  his  work  can  be  seen 
in  the  George  Eastman  House,  the  Houston  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art,  the  Tokyo  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  and  Penn  State's  Palmer  Museum  of  Art,  as 
well  as  at  selected  exhibits  around  the  world.  His 
work  also  may  be  viewed  in  Zoller  Gallery  on  the 
University  Park  campus  from  Oct.  1-20. 
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continued  from  page  1 

Oral  Communicative  Proficiency  Test  —  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  "A"  grade  in  the  English  as  a  Sec- 
ond Language  for  Teaching  Assistants  course.  In  the 
past,  graduate  students  who  scored  between  230  to 
250  could  still  teach  if  they  took  this  course  concur- 
rently. Student  government  leaders  also  Will  seek  to 
increase  their  role  in  assessing  ITAs  who  are  com- 
pleting English  as  a  Second  Language  courses  and 
provide  important  feedback. 

In  addition,  University  administrators  are 
encouraging  academic  departments  to  conduct 
telephone  interviews  with  prospective  internation- 
al graduate  students  before  the  offer  of  admission 
and  an  assistantship,  as  well  as  considering  the 
possibility  of  administering  overseas  language 
tests.  Under  discussion  is  a  teaching  orientation 
program  for  new  ITAs,  similar  to  one  in  the  physics 
department,  to  be  hold  before  the  summer  orienta- 
tion sponsored  by  the  International  Programs 
Office. 

Administrators  also  will  meet  with  the  orienta- 
tion and  general  education  working  groups,  which 
oversee  freshman  programs  ,ind  seminars,  to  discuss 
how  first-year  students  need  to  learn  and  work  with 
international  faculty  and  students.  Undergraduate 
Student  Government  leaders  also  plan  to  help  cre- 
ate opportunities  for  international  students  to  meet 
informally  with  undergraduates. 

"The  working  group  really  brought  out  the  com- 
plex issues  facing  complaints  about  ITAs'  language 
skills,"  said  Lynn  Hendrickson,  president  of  USG 
Academic  Assembly  and  a  student  representative. 
"In  reality,  the  issues  focused  on  a  combination  of 


cultural  and  language  barriers.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  together  on  solutions." 

Xiaoxing  Xi,  assistant  professor  of 
physics  who  coordinates  the  department's 
orientation  program,  agreed. 

"We  started  out  with  intensive  English 
language  instruction,  but  have  expanded 
our  emphasis  to  include  differences  in 
learning  styles,  teacher-student  expecta- 
tions and  communications,"  he  said.  "The 
physics  ITAs  have  really  appreciated  the 
teaching  critiques  and  discussions." 

"International  students,  faculty  and  staff 
are  a  great  source  of  strength  for  Penn  State 
and  a  valuable  component  of  the  Universi- 
ty's diversity.  Our  undergraduates  also 
need  to  actively  interact  with  more  people 
who  have  international  experiences  and 
backgrounds,"  said  John  Cahir,  vice  provost 
and  dean  for  undergraduate  education. 

Cahir,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
working  group, 
said  everyone  at 
Penn  State  will  ben- 
efit by  creating  a 
more  invigorating 
and  mutually- 

respectful  learning 
community. 

The  complete 
report  is  available 
at  the  following 
Web  site:  httpjf 
www.gradsch.p$i<. 
edulpoliciesl 
english.shtml 


International  teaching 
assistant  Keh-Chiang 
Ku  talks  with  a 
student  in  the  physics 
lab  in  Osmond  Lab  on 
the  University  Park 
campus.  There  are  48 
students  and  two  ITAs 

mendations  tor  better 
training  ITAs  have 
been  put  forward. 
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Civil  War  

continued  from  page  1 

The  center  which  began  as  a  fund-rais- 
ing initiative  in  1996  but  only  took 
shape  last  year  with  the  addition  of 
center  director  William  Blair  and  Mark 
E.  Neely  Jr.,  McCabe  Greer  professor  of 
the  Civil  War  era.  Neely's  recruitment 
represented  a  particular  coup  for  Penn 
State  —  he  is  the  winner  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  book  The  Fate  of  Liberty: 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Civil  Liberties. 

In  the  first  academic  year,  organizers 
of  the  center  began  a  Civil  War  work- 
shop that  brings  in  scholars  for  cri- 
tiquing new  research;  provided  research 
funds  and  release  time  for  five  graduate 
students  working  on  dissertations; 
arranged  two  battlefield  tours  with 
heavy  alumni  attendance;  and  planned 
more  programs  designed  to  reach  out 
to  the  public.  The  center  will  soon 
assume  editorial  control  of  the  journal 
Civil  War  History. 

"With  all  these  pieces  in  place,  Penn 
State  is  now  one  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions in  the  nation  for  studying  the  Civil 
War,"  Blair  said. 

The  center  is  broadening  current 
understanding  of  the  war  by  examining 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
struggle  in  addition  to  the  war  itself. 
Faculty  and  students  are  taking  a  closer 
view  of  19th-century  America  —  its  soci- 
ety, economy  and  politics  —  and  con- 
structing  new  ways  of  explaining  the 
war.  Besides  focusing  on  dissent,  they 
are  exploring  topics  such  as  African 


"Penn  State  is  now  one 
of  the  leading 

institutions  in  the  nation 

for  studying  the 

Civil  War." 

—  William  Blair 

director 

Penn  State  Civil  War  Era  Center 


American  women  during  the  war,  Con- 
federate nationalism,  African  American 
veterans  and  various  political  issues. 
Their  tools?  Social  science  models,  orig- 
inal documents,  like  women's  letters  to 
their  soldier  husbands,  and  plenty  of 
lively  debate. 

This  sweeping  analysis  is  necessary, 
said  Neely,  senior  historian  in  residence, 
whose  eyes  widen  and  speech  quickens 
when  he  begins  talking  about  the  war. 
Neely  believes  a  closer  look  is  needed 
because  of  the  past  misinterpretations  of 
the  war  that  were  based  on  limited 
knowledge. 

For  instance,  during  the  1960s  histo- 
rians tended  to  view  the  Civil  War  as  a 
total  war,  or  one  that  left  no  distinction 
between  military  and  civilian  targets,  a 


term  used  in  World  War  II.  But  the  Civil 
War  wasn't  fought  in  this  way,  said 
Neely.  The  erroneous  interpretation 
came  from  the  historians'  own  memo- 
ries of  WWII. 

Historians  also  have  believed  that 
the  two-party  political  system  thrived 
during  those  divisive  times  and  even 
helped  the  North.  Neely,  who  is  writing 
a  book  on  the  subject,  is  surprised  that 
the  two-party  system  survived  the  war 
since  political  partisanship  between 
1861-1865  was  the  most  rancorous  in 
U.S.  history  and  may  have  hurt  the 
North's  military  efforts. 

He  adds  that  the  Civil  War's 
immense  public  popularity  shouldn't 
overshadow  the  need  for  serious  schol- 
arly research.  According  to  Neely,  most 
popular  books  on  the  Civil  War  fall  far 
short  of  explaining  the  era's  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues  in  the  United 
States  —  and  he  believes  this  work  can 
only  be  accomplished  at  a  university. 

This  work  also  encompasses  train- 
ing graduate  students  to  create  their 
own  critical  interpretations.  Neely 
teaches  his  graduate  students  to  wring 
original  documents  dry  and  to  keep  in 
mind  that  even'  historical  question  has 
two  answers  —  what  really  happened 
and  why  the  truth  was  not  uncovered 
until  now. 

One  student  discovering  his  own 
answers  is  Robert  Sandow,  a  doctoral 
student  who  received  a  grant  from  the 
center  to  continue  his  research  on  Civil 
War  dissent  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Most  people  think  that  patriotism 
for  the  Northern  cause  was  universal, 


but  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition  to  the 
draft  in  Pennsylvania,"  said  Sandow. 
"The  state's  mountains  and  dense 
woods  allowed  dissenters  to  hide  from 
government  officials." 

Penn  State's  Civil  War  Era  Center  is 
unique  because  of  its  emphasis  on  doc- 
toral students.  Through  the  generosity 
of  donors,  the  center  provides  grants 
and  fellowships  that  help  underwrite 
research  on  dissertations.  Sandow  said 
graduate  students  of  the  Civil  War  are 
drawn  to  Penn  State  because  of  its 
strong  concentration  of  faculty  who  are 
experts  in  19th-century  America  and  the 
University  Libraries'  extensive  collec- 
tion of  American  and  Pennsylvanian 
history  books. 

The  center  also  provides  consider- 
able public  outreach,  including: 

—  A  summer  institute  for  public 
.school  teachers  to  generate  new  ideas 
and  resources  about  the  Civil  War  for 
use  in  the  classroom; 

—  The  Steven  and  Janice  Brose  Dis- 
tinguished Lecture  Series  in  the  Era  of 
the  Civil  War; 

—  Public  lectures  and  appearances 
by  the  center's  faculty  around  the  coun- 
try; 

—  Instructive  tours  of  battlefields 
for  the  public;  and 

—  Field  trips,  lectures  and  career 
development  programs  for  undergrad- 
uate students. 

For  more  information  about  the  cen- 
ter, send  queries  to  the  history  depart- 
ment in  108  Weaver  Building,  Universi- 
ty Park,  Pa.  16802  or  phone  (814) 
863-0151. 
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Strict  Pennsylvania  lobbying  act  goes  into  effect 


We  arc  Penn  State,  but  not  necessarily  when  it 
comes  to  lobbying  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

"If  University  employees  are  talking  to  govern- 
ment officials  about  issues  that  concern  them  or  an 
organization  to  which  they  belong,  they  must  make 
sure  that  they  represent  themselves  as  individuals 
or  as  members  of  that  organization  —  not  as  Penn 
State  employees,"  said  Richard  D.  DiEugenio,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  president  for  governmental 

That's  because  the  state's  recently  enacted  Lob- 
bying Disclosure  Act  imposes  strict  registration  and 
expense  reporting  requirements  on  all  lobbying  at 
the  state  government  level.  In  addition  to  register- 
ing the  University  and  its  full-time  employee  lob- 
byists, Penn  State  is  required  to  file  quarterly 


reports  of  expenses  related  to  lobbying  with  the 
State  Ethics  Commission. 

"Given  the  act's  very  broad  definition  of  lobby- 
ing, it  is  extremely  important  that  any  lobbying 
activities-undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  University 
be  centrally  coordinated  through  our  office,"  said 
DiEugenio. 

He  stressed  that  the  University's  approach  to 
compliance  with  the  act  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
limit  the  rights  of  employees  to  present  their  per- 
sonal views  to  government  officials. 

"The  University  is  not  trying  to  restrict  anyone 
from  contacts  with  elected  officials  as  individuals 
or  as  representatives  of  professional  societies. 
Those  actions  are  totally  separate  from  lobbying 
on  behalf  of  Penn  State,"  DiEugenio  said.  "Our  goal 


is  to  make  sure  the  University  remains  in  compli- 
ance with  the  new  act,  so  all  lobbying  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Penn  State  must  be  done  by  people  specif- 
ically designated  by  the  Office  of  Governmental 
Affairs." 

More  detailed  information  concerning  activi- 
ties which  may  be  considered  lobbying  on  behalf 
of  the  University  will  be  included  in  a  memo  to  be 
distributed  to  all  faculty  and  staff.  For  specific 
inquiries,  send  e-mail  to  Mary  Ann  Chavey  at 
mqc9@psu.edu  and  include  the  word  "lobby"  in 
the  subject  line. 

To  view  the  University's  policy  concerning 
employee  contacts  with  state  and  federal  officials 
(AD  50),  check  the  Web  at  http://guru.psu.edu/ 
policies! 'AD50.html'. 


Lectures 


Chemical  engineering 
seminars  start  Sept.  14 


The  Fall  Chemical  Engineering  Semi- 
nar Series  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus kicks  off  Sept.  14.  The  series  offers 
lectures  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  dis- 
cussed by  leading  academic  and 
industrial  researchers  from  across  the 
United  States.  The  seminars  are  open 
to  the  public.  Some  seminars  are  being 
telecast  to  Lecture  Room  D  at  The  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center.  The  series  sched- 
ule follows: 

■  Tuesday,  Sept.  14:  "Protein  and 
Gene-based  Cardiovascular  Therapeu- 
tics: An  Engineering  Obstacle 
Course,"  by  Scott  L.  Diamond,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  11:15  a.m., 
108  Wartik; 

■  Tuesday,  Sept.  21:  "Pulmonary 
Mechanics  at  the  Cellular  Scale,"  by 
Roger  D.  Kamm,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Bioengineering  and  Environ- 
mental Health,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  11:15  a.m.,  108 
Wartik; 

■  Tuesday,  Sept.  28:  "Modeling 
and  Design  of  Drying  Processes  in  the 
Production  of  Polymeric  Coatings,"  by 
Richard  Allan  Cairncross,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  Drexel  Uni- 
versity, 9:45  a.m.,  117  Borland; 

■  Tuesday,  Oct.  5:  "Tissue-Engi- 
neering Microvascular  Networks  for 
Gene  Therapy,"  by  Keith  J.  Gooch, 
departments  of  chemical  engineering 
and  bioengineering.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  11:15  a.m.,  108  Wartik; 


■  Tuesday,  Oct.  19:  "Island  Nucle- 
ation  in  Thin-Film  Epitaxy,"  by  Kristen 
Fichthorn,  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  Penn  State,  9:45  a.m.,  117 
Borland; 

■  Tuesday,  Oct.  26:  "Subgrid  Clo- 
sure Near  Rough  Walls  in  Large-Eddy 
Simulation  of  High-Reynolds  Number 
Turbulent  Flows,"  by  James  G. 
Brasseur,  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Penn  State,  9:45  a.m.,  117 
Borland; 

■  Tuesday,  Nov.  9:  "Additive 
Technology  for  Future  Commercial 
Driveline  Requirements,"  by  Vasu 
Bala  of  Ethyl  Petroleum  Additives 
Inc.,  9:45  a.m.,  117  Borland; 

■  Tuesday,  Nov.  16:  "Characteriz- 
ing the  Correlation  Between  Cell  Trac- 
tion and  Cell  Migration  in  Tissue- 
Equivalents,"  Robert  T.  Tranquillo, 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
and  Materials  Science  Department, 
University  of  Minnesota,  11:15  a.m., 
108Wartik; 

■  Tuesday,  Nov.  23:  "Mining 
Genomic  and  Physiological  Data,"  by 
Gregory  Stephanopoulos,  chemical 
engineering  department,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  11:15 
a.m.,  108  Wartik;  and 

■  Tuesday,  Oct.  30:  "Molecular 
Engineering  of  Metal  Oxide  Cata- 
lysts," by  Israel  Wachs,  chemical  engi- 
neering department,  Lehigh  Universi- 
ty, 9:45  a.m.,  117  Borland. 


For 


the 


informatior 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
at  (814)  865-2574. 


Genetics  professor 
to  speak  at  colloquium 


Dr.  HaigKazazianJr., 
Seymour  Gray  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in 
genetics  and  chairman 
of  the  Department  of 
Genetics,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine,  will  speak 
on  "Ll-Retrotransposi- 
tion  and  exon  shuf- 
fling" at  the  Life  Sci- 

Colloquium  Sept.  14. 
colloquiun 


be 
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enced  from  108  Wartik  HAIG  Kazazi* 
on  the  University  Park 
campus  to  Lecture  Room  D  at  The 
Herslu'v  Medical  Center  and  to  sever- 
al other  campus  locations  at  4  p.m.  At 
University  Park,  101  Thomas  Building 
will  be  set  up  to  accommodate  any 
overflow  crowd. 

Kazazian  received  his  M.D.  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  1962.  He  has  long  had 
interest  in  the  nature  of  transposable 
elements  in  humans.  LI  elements 
make  up  about  17  percent  of  the 
human  genome. 


assay  for 
autonomous  retro- 
transposition  events  in 
cultured  cells.  His  lab 
also  has  ongoing  stud- 

nosis  and  treatment  of 
hemophilia  A  and  is 
working  on  improved 
diagnosis  and  charac- 
terization of  factor  VIII 
inversions  which 
account  for  half  of 
severe  hemophilia.  A 

JR.  third  area  of  research 

is  a  large  collaborative 

study  of  genes  involved  in  increasing 

the  risk  of  schizophrenia. 

Kazazian  is  board  certified  in  clin- 


al,    bit 


al    and 


cula 


genetics.  He  currently  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Board  of  Medical  Genetics  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Human  Genetics.  Kazazian  is 
on  the  editorial  boards  of  Human 
Genetics,  Somatic  Cell  and  Molecular 
Biology,  Hitman  Mutation  and  Molecu- 
lar Probes. 


National  outreach  forum 
to  be  held  at  Penn  Stater 


Penn  State  will  hold  a  national  confer- 
ence on  outreach  and  public  service  in 
October  for  university  leaders,  depart- 
ment heads,  faculty  and  practitioners 
in  outreach,  cooperative  extension, 
distance  education,  continuing  educa- 
tion, technology  transfer,  governmen- 
tal affairs,  university  relations  and 
public  broadcasting. 

"Best  Practices  in  Outreach  and 
Public  Service:  The  Scholarship  of 
Engagement  Conference,"  will  be  held 
Oct.  10-12  at  The  Penn  Stater  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel,  University  Park. 

Through  general  sessions,  panel 
s  and  breakout  s 


outreach  leaders  and  practitioners  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  the 
developments  and  best  practices  in 
outreach  through  40  concurrent  ses- 
sions featuring  150  speakers  from 
across  the  nation. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
are  innovative  outreach  initiatives; 
the  impact  of  professional  peers  on 
outreach  scholarship  and  tenure  deci- 
sions; student  involvement  in  out- 
reach through  service  learning;  and 
funding  outreach  initiatives. 

Conference  updates  are  available 
at.http://wu>w.outreach.psu.edu/C&!/ 
BestPracticesin  Ou  treach/. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Great  Insect  Fair 

The  1999  Great  Insect  Fair  will  be  held 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday,  Sept. 
18,  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Ento- 
mology, the  event  is  held  in  and 
around  the  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
Industries  Building. 

Many  activities  are  planned 
throughout  the  day,  including  insect 
Olympics,  the  insect  deli,  an  insect 
zoo,  storytelling  and  games,  cricket 
spitting  and  tours  of  the  Frost  Ento- 
mological Museum.  Admission  is  free, 
although  donations  will  be  accepted  to 
help  defray  costs. 

For  more  information  e-mail  Roxie 
Smith  at  rssll@psu.edu  or  call  (814) 
865-1895. 

Parents  and  Families  Day 

Parents  and  families  of  Penn  State  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  attend  a  full  day  of 
tours,  col  leg  l' and  facility  open  houses, 
and  educational  programming  on  Sat- 
urday, Sept.  18.  Parents  and  Families 
Day,  an  annual  event  hosted  by  the 
Penn  State  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Office  of  Unions  and  Student 
Activities,  includes  tours  of  the  Uni- 
versity Creamery,  the  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art,  Penn  State  Weather  Observato- 
ry, the  Matson  Museum  of  Anthropol- 
ogy and  the  newly-opened 
HUB/Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

■Information  sessions  on  student 
services  such  as  the  Learning  Resource 
Center,  the  Multicultural  Resource 
Center  and  study  abroad  opportuni- 
ties also  will  be  held.  For  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  campus,  bus  and  walk- 
ing tours  are  scheduled  to  depart  from 
the  Pollock  Road  entrance  of  the 
HUB/Robeson  Center.  Visitors  will 
see  University  Park  campus  sites  with 
Lion  Ambassador  guides. 

For  a  detailed  schedule  of  events, 
stop  by  the  HUB/Robeson  Center 
information  desk  between 

9  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  or  any  local  hotel 
desk,  or  check  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion's Web  site  at  http:f/wwlv. 
alumm.pstt.ei1tt/ci>cnts/p&  fday.html. 

Class  gift  ideas 

The  Class  of  2000  Senior  Class  Gift 
Committee  welcomes  ideas  from  fac- 
ulty, staff,  students,  alumni  and  other 
members  of  the  community  on  what 
might  be  given  as  the  class  gift.  The 
three  items  to  be  included  on  the  ballot 


Obituary 


Good  aim 

Tyler  Rockey  of  Belletonte  participated  in  the  cricket  spirting  contest  at  last  year's  Great  Insect 
Fait  on  the  University  Park  campus.  This  year's  event  is  scheduled  (or  Saturday.  Sept.  18.  For 
more  information,  see  the  story  on  this  page. 
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for  senior  voting  in  November  will  be 
chosen  from  among  all  submitted 
ideas  by  an  independent  panel  of  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students.  Some  well- 
known  class  gifts  include  the  Nittany 
Lion  Shrine,  the  clock  in  Old  Main's 
tower,  Foundry  Park  and  an  endow- 
ment for  elm  tree  preservation.  If  you 
have  a  vision  for  the  next  class  gift, 
send  it  to  Greg  Laur  at  17  Old  Main, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802,  ore-mail 
him  at  gwll@psu.edu. 

Web-based  computer 
tutorials  available 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  can  now 
hone  their  computer  skills  by  access- 


ing more  than  60  Web-based  tutorials. 
The  new  tutorials  cover  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  computer  topics,  and  are 
designed  to  make  it  possible  for  users 
to  learn  computer  skills  at  their  con- 
venience. The  Web-based  < 
self-paced  and  use  hands 
and  software  simulations  to  create  an 
effective  learning  experience.  Topics 
include  Microsoft  Office,  Netscape 
Navigator,  Internet  Explorer,  HTML, 
Web  site  development  and  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  administration. 

To  use  the  new  Web-based 
resources,  go  to  http://cac.psu.edu/ 
training/  and  click  on  the  "Web-Based 
Training"  link. 


Dr.  George  T.  Harrell  Jr.,  the  found- 
ing dean  of  both  Penn  State's  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  the  University 
of  Florida  College  of  Medicine,  died 
Thursday,  Aug.  26,  at  age  91  at  Duke 
University  Hospital  in  Durham, 
N.C. 

Harrell  was  widely  known  and 
respected  tor  his  commitment  to 
patient-centered  physician  training 
which  has  influenced  modern  med- 
ical education. 

His  leadership  in  establishing 
two  successful  U.S.  medical  col- 
leges, and  his  book.  Planning  Med- 
ical Center  Facilities,  led  to  his  role 
as  an  international  consultant  on 
developing  medical  schools  and 
hospitals.  He  also  earned  world- 
wide recognition  in  the  1940s  for 
his  published  research  on  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever. 

Harrell  was  recruited  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in  1954  to  design 
and  develop  its  College  of  Medi- 

Harrell  left  Florida  in  1964  to  devel- 
op Penn  State's  College  of  Medicine 
in  Hershey,  where  he  served  as 
founding  dean  and  later,  vice  presi- 
dent for  medical  sciences.  At  both 
the  Penn  State  and  UF  colleges  of 
medicine,  Harrell  emphasized  the 
importance  of  training  physicians  to 
understand  and  care  for  the  entire 
patient 

At  Hershey,  Harrell  established 
the  first  Department  of  Family  and 
Community  Medicine  and  first 
Department  of  Humanities  at  a  U.S. 
medical  school,  as  well  as  the  sec- 
ond Department  of  Behavioral  Sci- 
ence. He  later  became  the  first  clini- 
cal faculty  member  at  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  at  Wake 
Forest  University,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C,  where  he  had  earlier  served 
as  director  of  internal  medicine  and 
research  professor. 

During  recent  years,  while  liv- 
ing in  a  retirement  community  near 
Duke  University,  Harrell  researched 
and  wrote  scholarly  articles. 

Any  donations  in  memory  of 
Harrell  may  be  directed  to  the 
George  T  Harrell  Library  at  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
P.O.  Box  852,  Hershey,  Pa.  17033  or 
the  George  Harrell  Professional 
Development  and  Assessment  Cen- 
ter at  UF's  College  of  Medicine,  P.O. 
Box  103560,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32610. 


Courses 


Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  programs 
on  the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters 
at  (814)  865-3085. 
■  Determine  your  nutrient  needs  —  WEL  179 

Part  1  of  the  nutrition  series.  Learn  how  to  deter- 
mine your  body's  protein  and  caloric  needs.  Ideal 
body  weight  and  body  mass  index  also  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Bring  a  calculator.  Meets:  Wednesday,  Sept. 
15,  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  125  Reber  Building.  Cost: 
$5  for  session,  $15  for  the  entire  series. 


■  Caring  for  Someone  with  Dementia  —  WEL  188 

Learn  the  basics  about  the  most  common  dis- 
eases that  cause  dementia  (memory  impairment) 
and  what  resources  and  options  are  available  to  care- 
givers in  this  area.  Meets:  Thursday,  Sept.  16,  from 
noon  to  I  p.m.,  110  Henderson  {The  Living  Center). 

■  De-Stress  from  the  Inside  Out  —  WEL  137 

HealthAmerica  HMO  reimbursable.  Meets: 
Wednesdays,  Sept.  15-Nov.  17,  from  4:30-6  p.m.,  110 


Henderson  Building  (The  Living  Center);  retreat 
(optional),  date  to  be  announced.  Cost:  $100  (split 
payment  option  available). 

■  Restoring  the  Sacred  Rhythm  of  Rest  —  Whl  113 

HealthAmerica  HMO  reimbursable.  Sessions 
include  tips  for  achieving  optimal  health,  followed 
by  a  weekly  guided  visualization  and  meditation. 
Meets:  Wednesdays,  Sept.  15-Oct.  27,  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  110  Henderson  Building  (The  Living  Center). 
Cost:  $25. 
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Teaching        Learning 


f    Consortium    J 


Consortium  seeks  growth  of  a  new  academic  culture 


By  Aian  Janesch 
Public  Infor 


As  head  of  Penn  State's  newly 
created  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing Consortium,  John  Brighton 
wants  to  foster  an  academic  culture 
that  emphasizes  learning  over  teach- 
ing, coaching  rather  than  lecturing, 
and  guiding  learning  rather  than 
imparting  knowledge.  It's  the  kind  of 
culture  in  which  faculty  and  students 
work  in  teams  to  educate  each  other, 
information  technology  is  used  in 
innovative  ways,  and  courses  interlink 
with  and  support  each  other. 

Actually,  all  of  those  things  are 
already  happening,  in  different  ways 
and  in  different  places,  across  flic  Penn 
State  system.  But  to  help  a  new  acade- 
mic culture  take  root  and  flourish  in 
every  academic  unit  in  the  University, 
Brighton  said  you  really  have  to  focus 
on  the  students. 

"I  think  it's  important  for  us  to 
change  our  approach  from  taking 
responsibility  for  what  students  do  to 
giving  students  a  higher  level  of 
responsibility  lor  their  own  learning," 
Brighton,  former  University  provost, 
said.  "That's  basic  to  some  of  the 
things  we  want  to  accomplish  —  mak- 
ing learning  possible  through  a  col- 
laborative effort  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, where  botli  appreciate  the  value 
of  learning  through  collaboration." 

As  the  University's  executive  vice 
president  and  provost  from  1991  until 
earlier  this  year,  Brighton  was  known 
for  his  commitment  to  undergraduate 
education,  his  passion  for  excellence 
and  his  ability  to  get  tough  jobs 
accomplished. 

As  University  professor,  a  new  posi- 
tion Brighton  accepted  after  stepping 
down  as  provost  in  June,  Brighton  will 
be  able  to  devote  his  hallmark  collab- 
orative skills  to  leading  the  consor- 
tium as  it  investigates  ways  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning  across 
the  University. 


"  I  think  it's  important  for  us  to 
change  our  approach  from  taking 
responsibility  for  what  students 
do  to  giving  students  a  higher 
level  of  responsibility  for  their 
own  learning." 

John  Brighton, 

University  professor  and  head 

Teaching  and  Learning  Consortium 


"This  first  year  the  challenge  is  to 
get  the  consortium  kicked  off,  get  peo- 
ple involved  and  get  the  structure  in 
place  —  get  people  talking  to  each 
other  about  what  to  do  and  how  to 
get  things  done,"  Brighton  said.  "All 
the  things  that  a  first-rate  University 
should  be  doing  to  improve  teaching 
and  learning  are  being  done  by  faculty 
at  Penn  State.  The  consortium's  focus 
will  be  to  get  more  faculty  in  more 
departments  to  try  more  interactive 
approaches  to  helping  students  leam." 

Brighton's  strategy  so  far  has  cen- 
tered on  putting  together  a  consortium 
steering  committee  that  assembles 
"the  usual  suspects"  involved  when- 
ever innovative  teaching  and  learning 
techniques  are  being  discussed,  devel- 
oped and  implemented.  Among  these 
are  several  faculty  members  and 
administrators  known  for  their  accom- 
plishments in  and  support  for  teach- 
ing and  learning  innovations,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  Schreyer 
Honors  College,  the  Schrever  Institute 
for  Innovation  in  Learning,  the  Center 
for  Excellence  in  Learning  and  Teach- 
ing and  the  Leonhard  Center. 

"The  consortium  will  be  a  valuable 
vehicle  for  bringing  together  the  latest 
research  on  effective  teaching  and  learn- 
ing strategies,  for  exchanging  informa- 


tion on  best  practices,  for  enhancing 
potential  collaborations  in  teaching  and 
learning  activities  across  the  University, 
and  for  building  support  for  additional 
commitments  to  excellence  in  this  cru- 
cial University  mission,"  said  Rodney  A. 
Erickson,  executive  vice  president  and 
provost  and  a  consortium  steering  com- 
mittee member. 

Similarly,  Larry  Spence  —  director 
of  the  Schreyer  Institute  and  consor- 
tium steering  team  member  —  said  the 
consortium  is  vital  to  the  future  of  Penn 
State.  "It  is  important  to  get  every  fac- 
ulty' member  involved  in  redesigning 
undergraduate  education  to  improve 
quality  and  reduce  costs,"  he  said.  'The 
consortium  presents  an  opportunity  to 
undertake  large-scale  innovations  in 
whole  departments  and  colleges.  That 
is  a  key  to  meeting  the  educational 
demands  of  the  new  century." 

In  addition  to  its  22-member  steer- 
ing team,  other  components  of  the 
consortium  include: 

■  a  student  team  of  undergradu- 
ates and  graduate  students; 

■  a  team  of  department  and  divi- 
sion heads,  representing  most  col- 
leges; 

■  a  group  of  faculty  liaisons  from 
academic  departments,  who  will  have 


a  leadership  role  in  advocating,  orga- 
nizing and  promoting  teaching  and 
learning  for  their  units; 

■  a  teaching  assistants  group;  and 

■  a  group  of  faculty  members  inter- 
ested in  being  part  of  the  consortium. 

Since  taking  over  the  reins  of  the 
consortium,  Brighton  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  steering  committee  to  dis- 
cuss its  structure  and  to  brainstorm 
collectively  about  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  would  best  reflect  a  new 
emphasis  on  teaching  and  learning. 
Among  these  are  volunteerism  and 
learning  through  service,  a  heightened 
use  of  technology,  the  development  of 
new  courses  that  are  closely  integrated 
with  each  other,  team  teaching,  and  a 
greater  use  of  active  and  collaborative 
learning  techniques. 

This  week  the  consortium  is  hold- 
ing an  open  meeting  for  all  Penn  State 
teaching  faculty,  full-time  and  part- 
time,  to  discuss  the  consortium  and 
ways  that  Penn  State  faculty  can  con- 
tribute to  and  benefit  from  its  goals. 
But  faculty  have  already  been  express- 
ing a  high  level  of  interest  in  the  con- 
sortium and  in  getting  involved  with 
its  work. 

David  Monk,  the  new  dean  of 
Penn  State's  College  of  Education, 
said  he  has  been  impressed  "as  a  new- 
comer" with  how  many  different  seg- 
ments of  the  University  want  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  serious,  ongoing  dialogue 
about  improving  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing. 

"1  sense  the  presence  of  a  genuine 
and  growing  curiosity  about  what  we 
can  do  as  faculty  members  to  improve 
the  learning  experiences  of  students," 
Monk  said.  "The  timing  of  this  growth 
in  interest  could  not  be  better,  since 
research  about  teaching  and  learning 
is  maturing,  and  we  are  building  up  a 
body  of  scholarship  that  can  inform 
practice.  The  consortium  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  move  the  debate  to  the  next 
higher  level." 


Federal  grant  to  put  student-centered  support  network  online 


The  Penn  State  World  Campus  has  been  awarded 
$982,059  over  the  next  three  years  as  part  of  the  fed- 
eral Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education's  Learning  Anywhere  Anytime  Partner- 
ships (LAAP)  program. 

Under  LAAP,  colleges,  universities,  companies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  join  together  to  expand 
access  to  high-quality  learning  opportunities  stu- 
dents can  access  "anytime,  anywhere"  through  the 
Internet  and  other  media.  LAAP  is  designed  to  help 
students  in  underserved  geographic  areas  who  have 
limited  access  to  the  traditional  college  campus  set- 
ting and  who  need  more  flexible  education  and 
training  opportunities  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in 
the  jdb  marked 


At  Penn  State,  the  grant  will  support  the  cre- 
ation of  an  efficient  database-driven  environment 
for  the  design,  development  and  delivery  of  online 
content.  The  project  reflects  a  partnership  between 
the  Penn  State  World  Campus,  Apple  Computer 
Inc.,  ReportMill  Software  Inc.  and  Sun  Microsys- 
tems Inc. 

For  faculty  and  course  designers,  the  final  prod- 
uct will  provide  a  flexible,  interactive  environment 
for  developing  and  teaching  new  courses.  In  addi- 
tion, a  faculty  member  who  has  created  content  for 
a  course  will  have  the  ability  to  distribute  that  infor- 
mation as  updates  to  former  students  or  as  a 
i  for  peers  or  the  general  public, 
new  initiative  \\  ill  further  integrate  the. 


online  campus  with  existing  University  systems  to 
provide  seamless  access  to  the  administrative  sys- 
tems for  students,  faculty  and  administrative  and 
support  staff.  The  initiative  will  extend  access  to 
traditional  University  services,  while  also  serving  to 
mainstream  the  business  practices  of  distance  edu- 

While  the  project  will  be  developed  by  Penn 
State  and  its  partners,  it  also  will  serve  as  a  model 
that  can  be  used  by  other  institutions,  as  well  as 
museums  and  conference  centers. 

In  addition  to  the  LAAP  grant  money,  the  pro- 
ject reflects  in-kind  donations  of  hardware,  software, 
training  and  professional  services  from  Penn  State's 
i  PiaFtper^  totaljng  mofe  fl)an  S^G^OO,  ,  n ,  a  1 9  c  T  H 
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Setting  up  the  rig 

Nicolas  Delahaye,  a  research  engineer  fror 
Penn  State's  Pennsylvania  Transportation  h 
intended  to  make  driving  big  rigs  safer. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Donated  truck  simulator  to  help 
increase  big-rig  driving  safety 


A  $460,000  truck  simulator 
recently  donated  to  Penn 
State's  Pennsylvania  Trans- 
portation Institute  is  intended  to  make 
driving  big  rigs  safer.  Equipment 
donated  by  a  consortium  of  manufac- 
turers —  including  Mack  Trucks  Inc., 
Renault  S.A.,  Moog  Inc.  and  Systems 
Technology  Inc.  —  will  help 
researchers  simulate  driving  scenarios, 
including  traffic  accidents,  to  test  dri- ' 
ver  response  and  attentiveness. 

The  cab  of  the  simulator  is  an  actual 
Mack  Truck  unit.  Its  motion  base  imi- 
tates the  roll,  pitch,  road  vibration, 
acceleration  and  deceleration  of  dri- 
ving, while  wide-screen  visuals  and 
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study  driver 

ety  of  hazan 

ments,  such  a 
roads     and 


icy 


pavements,"  said  Moustafa  El-Cindy, 
senior  research  associate  at  the  insti- 
tute. "Researchers  also  will  be  able  to 
study  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  sleep 


deprivation  on  driver  safety  in  a  safe 
laboratory  environment." 

The  simulator  joins  other  hardware 
and  software  simulation  facilities  at  the 
institute's  newly  created  Vehicle  Sys- 
tems Simulation  Research  Center.  The 
center  is  equipped  to  conduct  research 
associated  with  automotive  and  heavy 
vehicle  dynamics,  control  and  crash 
response. 

A  demonstration  of  the  truck  simu- 
lator will  be  held  in  September  at  the 
institute's  research  facilities  at  Univer- 
sity Park.  For  more  information,  call 
Robin  Tallon  at  (814)  863-1902  or  visit 
the  simulator  Web  site  at 
http:lhmmv.vss.ysu.edu/tds/ 


Hewlett  Foundation  continues  demography  program  support 


The  William  and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation  has  awarded  a 
$350,000  grant  to  Penn  State's  Population  Research  Institute  in 
support  of  international  demography  training  and  research. 
With  this  award  for  the  1999-2002  period,  the  foundation  will 
have  supported  the  program  continuously  for  20  years. 

Directed  by  Cordon  F.  De  Jong,  distinguished  professor  of 
sociology  and  demography,  with  Gretchen  T.  Comwell,  assis- 
tant professor  of  rural  sociology  and  demography,  the  award 
provides  stipend  and  tuition  grants  for  predoctoral  developing- 
country  students  in  the  graduate  program  in  demography.  It 
also  supports  collaborative  international  demographic  research 
projects  of  Population  Research  Institute  faculty  members.'     ' 


Over  the  previous  1982-1999  support  period,  the 
Hewlett  Foundation's  grants  to  Penn  State  have  totaled  $1.8 
million  and  provided  115  semesters  of  stipend  and  tuition 
support  for  third-world  graduate  students  in  the  demogra- 
phy program.  Penn  State  is  one  of  16  U.S.  universities  cur- 
rently being  supported  by  the  foundation's  population 
program. 

Penn  State's  demography  program  is  a  dual-title  intercol- 
lege  graduate  degree  program  with  six  participating  depart- 
ments: sociology,  anthropology,  economics,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, rural  sociology,  and  human  development  and  family 
studies.  - '      ' 


University 
institute 
names  five 
term  Fellows 

The  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies  at  Penn 
State  has  named  five  new  term 
Fellows  for  the  period  of  July 
1999-June  2001.  They  are: 

Maureen  Carr,  professor 


of  r 


vho  will  , 


pivotal  work  in  the  career  of 
composer  Igor  Stravinsky  in 
her  book  project,  Histoirc  dn 
soidat  -  An  Early  Example  of 

Stravinsky'*  Ncaclaxsicism; 

■  Patrick  Cheney,  profes- 
sor of  English  and  comparative 
literature,  who  will  work  with 
a  team  of  senior  scholars  to 
publish  a  new  edition  of  col- 
lected works  by  Edmund 
Spenser; 

■  Kim  Cook,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music,  who  plans  to 
perform  a  program  of  cello  and 
piano  music  from  the  Americas 
at  the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  Wig- 
more  Hall  in  London; 

■  Thomas  Hale,  professor 
of  African  and  African  Ameri- 
can studies,  French  and  com- 
parative literature,  whose 
book-length  study  will  re- 
examine the  historical  and  con- 
temporary role  of  the  griot  in 
African  American  culture;  and 


■  Elizabeth  Smith,  associ- 
ate professor  of  art  history,  who 
is  preparing  for  her  book  pro- 
ject concerning  Italian  Gothic 
architecture.  She  will  study  the 
vaulting  systems  used  in  13th- 
and  14th-century  Tuscan 
churches. 

As  part  of  the  research  pro- 
gram at  the  institute,  the  Term 
Fellow  Program  recognizes 
strong  faculty  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  with  support  for 
creative  and  research  projects 
that  complement  the  institute's 
initiatives. 

Over  a  period  of  two  years, 
term  Fellows  receive  a  research 
budget  and  limited  adminis- 
trative assistance.  Nominations 
are  made  by  the  colleges  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  and  Arts  and 
Architecture,  individual 

departments  of  these  colleges 
and  by  institute  Fellows. 

The  projects  proposed  by 
each  Fellow  reflect  broad  inter- 
ests in  the  arts  and  humanities. 
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Arts$- 

Entertainment 


Faculty  recital 

Tim  Hurtz,  associate  professor  of 
music,  will  present  a  recital  of  music 
for  oboe  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  10,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Ann  Deighton,  faculty  pianist,  will 
collaborate  with  Hurtz. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public 

Drama  classes 

MetaStages,  a  program  of  the  School 
of  Theatre  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus, is  currently  registering  students 
in  grades  kindergarten  through  12  for 
fall  drama  classes  ottered  after  school 
and  on  Saturdays  beginning  Sept.  15. 
Training  from  professionals  in  acting, 

minates  with  a  final  performance  of 
multicultural  plays.  Class  size  is  strict- 
ly limited  and  enrollment  fills  quickly. 
For  information  and  to  register,  call 
MeLiStages  Director  )oann  Leonard  at 
(814)867-8390. 

Bach's  Lunch 

Saxophobia.  a  saxophone  quartet,  will 
perform  for  the  next  Bach's  Lunch  con- 
cert at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  16, 
in  the  Helen  Eakin  Fisenhower  Chapel 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  quartet  consists  of  Dan  Yoder, 
professor  of  music,  soprano  sax;  Mike 
Gillespie,  senior  saxophone  major  in 


the  music  education  program;  Tim 
Powell,  sophomore  saxophone  major; 
and  Matt  Donovan,  junior  saxophone 
performance  major. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  part 
of  the  Bach's  Lunch  series  sponsored 
by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture School  of  Music  and  the  Univer- 
sity Lutheran  Parish. 

After  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert, 
audience  members  may  take  their  bag 
lunches  to  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkin- 
son Lounge  in  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provided. 

Celebrate  the  arts 

Penn  State  Abington  will  celebrate  the 
arts  on  Sunday,  Sept.  26,  with  the 
opening  of  a  community  art  show  and 
the  first  program  in  the  "An  Afternoon 
with  the  Arts"  series. 

Nine  area  artist  will  unite  for  a 
multimedia  exhibition.  An  opening 
reception  for  the  show,  "Circle  of 
Friends,"  will  be  held  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
Woodland  Library.  The  reception  and 
exhibition  are  free.  The  exhibit  will 
remain  in  the  library  through  Nov.  12. 

Immediately  following  the  art 
show  opening  will  be  the  first  lecture 
in  the  "An  Afternoon  in  the  Arts" 
series,  This  year's  program  will 
include  the  new  Orchestra  Lecture 
Series  and  the  Opera  Lecture  series. 
•  Guest  speakers  will  be  featured  in 
the  orchestra  lecture  series  which  will 


At  the  Jordan  Center 


precede  the  opening  perfoi 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  1999-2000 
season.  The  fee  to  attend  a  single  lecture 
in  the  Orchestra  Series  is  $15;  the  fee  is 
Sht.l  tor  all  five  lectures.  A  single  lecture 
for  seniors  or  students  with  I.D.  is  $5. 

The  opening  lecture  by  Harold 
Robinson,  principal  contrabassist  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and 
Robert  Kesselman,  bassist  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  will  begin  at 


2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  26,  in  112 
Woodland  Building. 

Moylan  C.  Mills,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  integrative  arts,  will  offer  lec- 
tures on  the  operas  in  the  current 
Philadelphia  Opera  Co.  season  with 
one  program  in  the  fall  and  three  in  the 
spring.  The  opening  lecture  in  the 
Opera  Series  will  be  on  Sunday,  Nov.  7. 

For  more  information  or  to  regis- 
ter, call  (215)  881-7368. 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday.  September  11 

Horticulture  Show.   Ag  Arena.   Ihrough 

Sept.  12. 
Saturday,  September  18 
Great  Insect  Fait.  Agricultural  Science  and 

Industries  Building. 
Parenls/Family  Day 

MUSIC 

Friday.  September  10 

Tim  Hurtz,  oboe.  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

Wednesday,  September  15 

Lenny  Kravitz.  wilh  special  guests  Smash 

Mouth  and  Buck  Cherry,  7:30  p.m.,  The 

Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  September  10 

Frances  Hayashida  on  "Lale  Prehispanic 

Agriculture  on  the  Norlh  Coast  ol  Peru." 

3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 


Monday,  September  13 

Armin  Frank  on  "Acrobatics  on  the  East-West 
Cultural  Incline:  An  Inlercultural  Reading 
ot  Ebenezer  Cook's,  The  Sot-Weed  Fac- 
tor." 12:151o  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 

Keith  Lockifch  on  "Gravitational  Waves  from 
Unstable  Neutron  Stars,"  2:20  p.m.,  318 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

William  Saam  on  "Phase  Transitions  in  the 
Structure  ol  Solid  Surfaces/"  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Thomas  Muller-Bahlke  on  "The  Francke 
Foundations  at  Halle:  Their  History,  Their 
Current  Work  and  Their  Rich  Source  Col- 
Tuesday,  September  14 

Scott  L.  Diamond  on  "Protein  and  Gene- 
based  Cardiovascular  Therapeutics:  An 
Engineering  Obstacle  Course,"  11:15 
a.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Heath  Hotmann  on  "Power  Issues  in  Electric 
and  Hybrid  Electric  Vehicles,"  2:30  to  3:45 
p.m.,  128Sackett. 


Dr.  Haig  Kazazian  Jr.  on  T1-Retrotransposi- 

tion    and    Exon    Shuflling."    4    p.m.. 

108  Wartik  Laboralory. 
Kathy  Wrick  on  "Plant  Stanol  Esters-Phyto- 

chemicals  thai  Lower  Serum  Cholesterol," 

4  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Laboralory. 
Wednesday,  September  15 
Alan  M.  Adelman  on  "House  Calls  —  A 

Dying  Art,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik 

Laboratory. 
Barry  Ickes  on  "The  Russian  Economy  one 

Year  After  the  Crash,"  7:30  to  8:30  p.m., 

162Willard. 
Thursday,  September  16 
William  Mintord  on  "The  Taming  of  Lithium 

Niobate  tor  Optical  Applications,"  11  a.m. 

to  noon,  301  Steidte. 
Arthur  E.  Goldschmid!  Sr.  on  "Reminiscences 

of  a  Civil  Servant— Federal  and  Interna- 
tional." noon,  102  Weaver 
Kevin  Furlong  on  "Naturai  Disasters:  The 

Physics  Reality."  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond 

Laboratory. 


Alice  and  Howard  Hoffman  on  "From  Memory 
to  History:  A  History  of  Oral  History,"  4 
p.m.,  102  Weaver. 


4:30  p 
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Friday,  September  17 

David  DiBiase  on  "Is  Distance  Education  a 
Faustian  Bargain?"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

John  Christman  on  "The  Soul's  Society:  Au- 
tonomy, Self-Transparency  and  Ihe  Sub- 
ject of  Liberalism,"  4  p.m.,  124  Sparks. 

EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Dale  Chihuly:  Seaforms,"  through  Sept.  12 


For  a  lull  listing  ol  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conlerence  and  Institutes 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.out- 
reach.psu.  edu/conlerences.htmt 


September  10  •  September  19 
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Restaurateur  is  Renaissance  Man  of  the  Year 


Pat  Daugherty,  a  guiding  force  of  the  Tavern 
Restaurant  in  State  College  for  the  past  two 
decades,  will  be  honored  as  the  Renaissance 
Man  of  the  Year  at  the  23rd  annual  Renaissance 
Scholarship  Fund  dinner.  The  event  will  be  held 
Nov.  4  at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel 
on  the  University  Park  campus,  beginning  with  a  6 
p.m.  reception  and  continuing  with  a  7  p.m.  dinner. 

The  dinner  raises  funds  for  Penn  State's  Renais- 
sance Scholarships,  which  are  awarded  to  academi- 
cally talented  students  who  have  financial  need. 
Each  dinner  honors  a  University  or  community 
leader,  and  contributions  are  used  to  endow  schol- 
arships in  the  honoree's  name. 

For  this  year's  dinner,  Penn  State  and  Tavern 
chefs  will  collaborate  to  offer  a  selection  of  Tavern 
menu  items.  Speakers  will  include  President  Gra- 
ham B.  Spanier  and  men's  basketball  coach  Jerry 
Dunn. 

Daugherty  earned  two  degrees  in  civil  engineer- 
ing from  Penn  State.  While  an  undergraduate,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Tavern  when  his  roommate 
got  him  a  job  as  a  waiter.  After  graduation,  he 
worked  for  several  highway  construction  firms 
before  returning  to  Penn  State  for  graduate  school. 
He  received  his  master's  degree  in  1974,  and  worked 
for  Nassaux-Hemsley,  a  consulting  engineering  firm 
based  in  Chambersburg,  designing  pre-stressed 
concrete  parking  garjges  and  buildings.  He  also 
designed  or  inspected  more  than  100  bridges, 
including  the  Mount  Nittany  Expressway  bridges  at 
Fox  Hollow  Road  and  Park  Avenue. 

In  1980,  Daugherty  returned  to  State  College  to 
become  co-owner  of  the  Tavern  with  Bill  Tucker, 
who  retired  in  1987  and  remained  an  adviser  until 
his  death  in  1995. 

Married  in  1983,  Pat  and  Ruth  Daugherty  have 
two  children,  Sam  and  Dawn.  A  graduate  of  Penn 
State's  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recreation 
Management,  Dawn  works  at  the  Tavern. 


Pat  Daugherty  is  this  year's  Renaissance  Man. 


In  addition  to  employing  many  Penn  State  stu 
dents,  the  Tavern  is  a  renowned  booster  of  Univer 
sity  athletics  and  has  supported  students  in  th- 
School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recreation  Man 
agement  through  annual  scholarships  since  1988 
The  Tavern  also  participates  in  the  Shaver's  Creek 
Environmental  Center  "Adopt-A-Bird"  progi 
which  benefits  injured  birds  of  prey. 

Daugherty  serves  on  the  executive  commits 
the  Chamber  of  Business  and  Industry  of  Centre 
County,  and  is  a  past  chairman  of  the  Downtown 
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Phoio;  Scott  Johnsor 
,  the  forerunner  of  today'? 


Downtown  State  College  Inc.  He  also  ! 
executive  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Restau- 
rant Association. 

Since  the  Renaissance  Fund's  inception  in  1969, 
more  than  $4  million  in  private  contributions  has 
been  raised.  During  the  1998-99  school  year,  $344,295 
in  scholarships  was  awarded  to  390  scholars. 

For  more  information  on  the  Renaissance  din- 
ner, contact  Robin  Wray  in  the  Office  of  Annual  Giv- 
ing at  (814)  863-2052. 


Promotions 


Staff 

Ella  A.  Dowell,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Mary  E.  Haldeman,  senior  technician- 
research  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Christine  A.  Harakal,  staff  assistant 
V  at  Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley 
David  E.  Holden,  senior  program 
developer  in  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension 
Leigh    A.    Hollinger,    technician- 
research  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Tamara  S.  Housel,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
"Eberly  College  of  Science 
Carol  E.  Hugar,  staff  assistant  V  in 
University  Libraries 
Margaret  Johnstonbaugh,  administra- 
tive assistant  II  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 
Martina  M.  Kephart-Hynd,  staff  assis- 
tant V  in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Danelle  L.  Kissell,  lead  contract  and 
proposal  specialist  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 
Linda  G.  Klimczyk,  information  tech- 
nology    associate     in     University 
Libraries 


Janet  L.  Klinefelter,  administrative 
assistant  II  in  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts 

Kelly  A.  Kowalski,  staff  assistant  V 
in  University  Libraries 
Diane  M.  Kurtz,  collections  care  spe- 
cialist in  University  Libraries 
Brian  H.  Ladrido,  telecommunica- 
tions analyst  1  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems-Telecommunications 
Dana  R.  Landskroner,  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems-Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Joy  E.  Logan,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center 

Dennis  L.  Mays,  financial  officer  IV 
in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Eileen  K.  McConnell,  staff  assistant 
VII  in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Kelly  A.  Miller,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Lillian  A.  Mina,  staff  assistant  VII' at 
Penn  State  Great  Valley 
Sandra  L.  Murray,  staff  assistant  VIII 
in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Angela  Myers,  staff  assistant  V  in  Col- 
lege of  Education 


Sharon  A.  Nyman,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Joseph  L.  Olenoski,  area  representa- 
tive II  in  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension 
Stephen  J.  Reighard,  multi-media  and 
computer  support  in  College  of  Corn- 
Richard  H.  Pearce,  director,  business 

Housing  and  Food  Services 
Jonathan  A.  Peters,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Labora- 

Mary  E.  Ramsey,  manager,  research 
programmer  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems-  Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Carol  M.  Raymond,  development 
assistant  in  Division  of  Development 
and  Alumni  Relations 
Susan  K.  Rockey,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Christopher  J.  Sacksteder,  manager, 
research  programmer  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems-Center  for 
Academic  Computing 
Tracy  L.  Shutica,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office   of   the   Vice   President   for 
Research 


Janis  E.  Smith,  coordinator,  research 
and  administrative  services  in  Office 
of  the  Vice  President  for  Research 
Lynne  E.  Smyers,  visual  communica- 
tions specialist  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations 
Tammy  A.  Snook,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
David  R.  Snyder,  assistant  manager, 
housing/apartments  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Vicki  L.  Spadaccio,  lead  contract  and 
proposal  specialist  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 
Dorothy  J.  Sweeney,  associate  direc- 
tor in  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Christian  Vinten-Johansen,  database 
administrator/ Webmaster  in  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Michael  F.  Waldhier,  network  coordi- 
nator in  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Michelle  L.  Weaver,  network  and  sys- 
tems analyst  in  Student  Affairs 
Mary  Ann  Webber,  telecommunica- 
tions analyst  II  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems-Telecommunications 
Patricia  A.  Yarian,  administrative 
assistant  III  in  College  of  Medicine, 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
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Several  searches  are  in  progress 

Altoona  seeks  campus  executive  officer 


Penn  State  Altoona  is  searching  for  a  dean  and  campus 
executive  officer.  John  M.  Lilley,  provost  and  dean  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  is  chair  of  the  search  committee.  The  position  is 
available  following  the  departure  of  Allen  Meadors,  who 
became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Pembroke. 

The  dean  serves  as  principal  academic  leader  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  college  and  reports  directly 
to  the  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  dean  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  acade- 
mic programs  in  teaching,  research  and  service;  strategic 
planning;  budgeting,  fund  raising,  alumni  and  outreach 
relations;  and  management  of  the  physical  plant  opera- 

The  position  requires  an  individual  who  can  lead 
effectively  and  manage  a  campus  that  is  one  of  24  Penn 
State  locations  in  a  multi-campus  research  university. 
Candidates  should  have  significant  academic  and  admin- 
istrative experience  with  credentials  appropriate  for  a 
tenured  appointment  at  the  rank  of  professor.  The  candi- 
date should  have  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  philos- 
ophy nd  responsibilities  of  a  large,  research-oriented 
institution.  Prior  experience  in  academic  administration 
with  responsibility  for  personnel,  programs  and /or 


?quired.  Salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience  and  qualifications. 

Penn  State  Altoona  offers  an  array  of  associate  and 
baccalaureate  degrees  as  well  as  the  first  two  years  of 
more  than  160  other  Penn  State  majors.  Fall  1998  enroll- 
ment was  approximately  3,500  students.  The  campus  is 
located  approximately  44  miles  from  University  Park,  is 
situated  on  a  123-acre  complex.  There  are  more  than  500 
full-time  and  part-time  faculty  and  staff  at  Penn  State 
Altoona. 

Please  send  nominations,  applications  and  inquiries 
to  John  M.  Lilley,  chair,  Search  Committee  for  Dean  and 
Campus  Executive  Officer  at  Penn  State  Altoona,  Penn 
State,  201  Old  Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  paper  copy,  the  search  committee  would  like  to 
receive  applications  or  nominations  on  a  diskette  or  by 
e-mail  sent  to  PSUSearch@psu.edu.  The  search  committee 
will  begin  to  review  applications  on  Oct.  15,  and  will 
continue  to  receive  them  until  the  position  is  filled. 

For  more  information  about  Penn  State  Altoona, 
check  the  Web  at  http:llwww.aci.psit.edul  or  e-mail 
PSUSearch@psu.edu.  For  a  complete  listing  of  search 
committee  members,  check  the  Web  at  http:llivww.psu.edu/ 
urlarchiveslintercomJ999lSept9hearch.html. 


Arts  and  Architecture  dean  candidates  sought 


A  search  committee  lias  been  appointed  to  identify  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  and  executive  director  of  the  University  Arts 
Services.  The  successful  candidate  will  fill  the  position 
that  will  be  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dean  Neil 
Porterfield,  which  is  effective  June  30,  2000,  Susan  Welch, 
dean  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  is  committee  chair. 

The  dean  serves  as  principal  academic  leader  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  college  and  reports  directly 
to  the  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  dean  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  acade- 
mic programs  in  teaching,  research  and  service;  strategic 
planning;  budgeting;  fund  raising;  and  alumni  and  out- 
reach relations. 

The  position  requires  an  individual  who  can  lead 
effectively  and  manage  a  complex  college  in  a  multi- 
campus  research  university.  Candidates  should  have  cre- 
dentials appropriate  for  a  tenured  appointment  at  the 
rank  of  professor  and  should  also  have  significant  acade- 
mic understanding  of  the  fields  of  study  commonly 
included  in  a  professional  college  committed  to  artistic 
and  scholarly  creativity,  research  and  the  preparation  of 


specialized  practitioners  in  all  of  the  arts  and  design  dis- 
ciplines. The  candidate  should  have  a  thorough  familiar- 
ity with  the  philosophy  and  responsibilities  of  a  large, 
research-oriented  institution.  Prior  experience  in  academ- 
ic administration  with  responsibility  for  personnel,  pro- 
grams and/or  resources  is  required.  Salary  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  experience  and  qualifications. 

Send  nominations,  applications  and  inquiries  to 
Susan  Welch,  chair  of  the  Search  Committee  for  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Universitv  Arts  Services,  Penn  State,  201  Old 
Main,  Universitv  Park,  Pa.  16802.  In  addition  to  a  paper 
copy,  the  search  committee  would  like  to  receive  applica- 
tions or  nominations  on  a  diskette  or  by  e-mail  sent  to 
PSUSearch@psu.edu.  The  search  committee  will  begin  to 
review  applications  on  Oct.  15,  and  will  continue  to 
receive  them  until  the  position  is  filled. 

For  more  information  about  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edui 
dept/artsf  or  e-mail  PSUSearch@psu.edu.  For  a  complete 
listing  of  search  committee  members,  check  the  Web  at 
http:/fiintnv.psu.edulur/archivt^/intercomJ999/Sept9/search.hhitl. 


Search  continues  for  dean  of  Smeal  College 


The  search  committee  is  continuing  to  seek  candidates  for 
the  position  of  dean  of  The  Mary  Jean  and  Frank  P.  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  to  replace  retired 
Dean  J.D.  Hammond.  Robert  D.  Steele,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  professor  of  food  sci- 
ence, is  committee  chair. 

The  dean  serves  as  principal  academic  leader  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  college  and  reports  directly 
to  the  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  dean  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  acade- 
mic programs  in  teaching,  research  and  service;  strategic 
planning;  budgeting;  fund  raising;  and  alumni  and  out- 
reach relations. 

The  position  requires  an  individual  who  can  lead 
effectively  and  manage  a  large  and  complex  college  in  a 
multi-campus  research  university.  Candidates  should 
have  significant  academic  understanding  of  the  fields  of 
study  commonly  included  in  a  college  of  business  admin- 
istration with  credentials  appropriate  for  a  tenured 
appointment  at  the  rank  of  professor.  The  candidate 


should  have  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  philosophy 
and  responsibilities  of  a  large,  research-oriented,  land- 
grant  institution.  Prior  experience  in  academic  adminis- 
tration with  responsibility  for  personnel,  programs 
and/or  resources  is  required.  Salary  will  be  commensu- 
rate with  experience  and  qualifications. 

Nominations,  applications  and  inquiries  should  be 
submitted  to  Steele,  chair  of  the  Search  Committee 
for  Dean  of  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Penn  State,  201  Old  Main,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802. 

The  search  committee  will  review  applications  and 
nominations  beginning  Oct.  15,  and  will  continue  to 
receive  them  until  the  position  is  filled. 

For  more  information  on  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  check  the  Web  at 
http://wimo.smeaipsu.edu/  or  e-mail  PSUSearch@psu.edu. 
For  a  complete  listing  of  search  committee  members, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archwes/ 
intercom  J999fSept9fseatchJitmL 


Penn  State 
partners  with 
Times  Leader 

Four  editors  from  The  Times  Leader  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  will  visit  the  College  of 
Communications  throughout  the  1999- 
2000  academic  year  to  lead  classes  and 
workshops  as  part  of  a  national  Newspa- 
per-in-Residence  Program. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foun- 
dation. The  Penn  State/ Wilkes-Barre  part- 
nership proposal,  submitted  by  Ford  Ris- 
ley,  assistant  professor  of  communications, 
and  Allison  Walzer,  editor  of  The  Times 
Leader,  was  one  of  10  in  the  nation  selected 
for  the  program. 

The  college  will  bring  two  editors  to 
campus  each  semester  for  one-week  visits. 

In  the  fall,  Christopher  B.  Ritchie, 
development  editor,  plans  to  present  ele- 
ments of  newsroom  decision-making.  Bob 
Nocek,  who  specializes  in  feature,  arts 
and  leisure  writing,  will  focus  on  the  role 
of  narrative  in  news  and  feature  stories  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  using  observa- 
tion as  a  reporting  tool. 

In  the  spring,  Tom  Johanningmeier,  pub- 
lic life  team  leader,  will  focus  on  political 
and  local  government  coverage.  Clark  Van 
Orden,  photogroph\  te.im  leader,  will  dis- 
cuss how  to  tell  stories  through  photography. 


Microsoft 


continued  from  page  1 
popular  software  programs  in  the  con- 
tract are  Front  Page,  Visual  Studio  Pro  and 
server  software. 

"One  benefit  of  this  new  software  con- 
tract is  compatibility,"  said  James  Thomas, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology.  "Our  students  will  be 
using  the  same  software  that  their  profes- 
sors use  in  developing  classroom  materials 
and  the  same  software  they  will  encounter 
on  internships  and  on  their  first  jobs.  " 

Software  piracy  is  a  security  problem 
that  the  contract  will  also  help  solve. 

"Since  all  users  in  the  University  com- 
munity will  have  easy  access  to  the  soft- 
ware at  no  cost,  we  won't  have  the  prob- 
lem of  registered  users  passing  software 
along  to  their  colleagues  or  roommates. 
And  since  faculty  and  staff  will  be  able  to 
install  the  software  on  their  home  com- 
puters if  they  do  University  business  at 
home,  we  won't  see  inappropriate  use 
there  either,"  Kerlin  said. 

While  final  distribution  plans  are  still 
in  the  works,  it  is  likely  that  students  will 
be  able  to  pick  up  CDs  of  the  Microsoft 
programs  at  a  number  of  computer  labs 
across  campus  and  at  each  Penn  State  loca- 
tion by  early  October.  Computer  staff  will 
be  ready  to  answer  questions  about  instal- 

Academic,  administrative  and  service 
offices  will  likely  receive  the  software 
through  their  departmental  computer 
coordinators.  The  contract  does  require 
the  University  to  keep  strict  records  of  all 
those  who  use  the  free  software. 

Later  this  month,  Penn  State  computer 
users  will  be  able  to  visit  the  Microcom- 
puter Order  Center  Web  site  at 
http://tnoc.cac.psu.edu  for  distribution  details. 
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Getting  ready  to  move 

Peter  Kiefer.  coordinator  of  the  Fred  Waring  collection  (or  the  University  Libra 
the  Waring  Museum-  The  move,  planned  for  April  or  May  of  2000.  will  place  tl 
Library  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
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Book  Shelf 

James  Levin,  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Education  graduate  faculty  and 
director  of  advising  for  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science,  and  James  F. 
Nolan,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion, have  produced  the  third  edition 
of  their  book  Principles  Of  Classroom 
Management:  A  Professional  Decision- 
Making  Model,  published  by  Allyn  and 

The  third  edition  moves  beyond 
its  predecessors  by  emphasizing  rela- 
tionship-building as  critical  in  manag- 

learning  environment  where  students 


McGraw-Hill  recently  published  the 
second  edition  of  a  textbook  by 
Stephen  R.  Turns,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering.  The  book.  An 
Introduction  to  Combustion:  Concept* 
and  Applications,  serves  as  a  compre- 
hensive introductory  text  on  combus- 
tion tor  undergraduates  and  first-year 
graduate-level  students.  The  text  pre- 
sents basic  combustion  concepts 
using  easy-to-understand  analyses 
and  introduces  a  variety  of  practical 
applications  that  motivate  or  relate  to 
the  various  theoretical  concepts.  The 
new  edition  includes  updated  infor- 
mation, expanded  chapters,  new 
problems  and  additional  examples. 
The  book  also  comes  with  revised 
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Appointments 


Professor  is  director  of  college's 
continuing,  distance  education 

R.  Thomas  Berner,  professor  of  journalism  and 
American  studies,  has  been  named  the  College  of 
Communications'  director  of  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education. 

In  this  newly  established  position,  Berner  will 
work  with  communications  faculty  to  develop 
courses  for  delivery  via  Penn  State's  World  Cam- 
pus. In  addition,  he  will  assist  faculty  in  developing 
outreach  programs  that  focus  on  constituent  groups 
ranging  from  mid-career  professionals  to  high 
school  students,  coordinate  market  research  to  deter- 
mine needed  research  activities,  and  represent  the 
college  at  University  committee  meetings. 

Berner  has  had  a  long-standing  and  ongoing 
interest  in  continuing  and  distance  education  and 
has  participated  in  several  University  activities, 
including  the  Task  Force  on  Distance  Education  in 
1992  and  serving  as  one  of  six  faculty  members 
selected  to  participate  in  a  three-year  project  funded 
by  AT&T  through  Penn  State's  innovation  in  Dis- 
tance Education  (IDE)  initiative. 

Berner  has  taught  at  Penn  State  since  1975.  He  is 
also  affiliated  with  the  American  studies  program. 
He  is  the  author  and  editor  of  several  books  includ- 
ing, most  recently,  The  Literature  of  journalism:  Text 
and  Context  (Strata,  1999). 

Population  Research  Institute 
appoints  new  director 

Mark  Hay  ward  has  been  named  director  of  the  Pop- 
ulation Research  Institute  within  the  Research  and 
C-rsdu^te  School  administrative  uni^Iri  this  posi- 


tion, he  will  provide  leadership  and  resources  for  the 
institute,  one  of  the  top  population  research  centers 
in  the  nation  with  annual  research  expenditures  of 
approximately  $4  million.  The  institute  is  an  Inter- 
college  Research  Program  administered  by  the  asso- 
ciate vice  president  for  research. 

New  director  announced  for 
Learning  Resource  Center 

Ann  McLaren  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
University  Learning  Resource  Center  (ULRC)  within 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Education.  The  ULRC,  with  nine  locations 
across  the  University,  is  the  single  most  comprehen- 
sive facility  at  Penn  State  for  assisting  undergradu- 
ate students  with  out-of-class  academic  work. 

As  director,  McLaren  will  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  out-of-class  learning  programs 
and  oversee  the  administration  of  the  ULRC's  oper- 
ating policies  and  procedures.  The  director  also 
serves  as  an  advocate  and  resource  for  advising  the 
University,  the  campus  colleges  and  community  on 
learning  center  issues. 

Before  her  appointment  as  director,  McLaren 
served  as  acting  director  since  Sept.  1, 1998.  In  1984 
she  was  selected  as  the  coordinator  of  the  Tutorial 
and  Supplemental  Instruction  Office.  McLaren  is  an 
active  member  of  many  University-wide  commit- 
tees. She  also  has  written,  published  and  presented 
at  conferences  in  the  supplemental  instruction  field. 
In  1995  she  received  the  Penn  State  University  Staff 
Excellence  Award. 

She  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  English  with 
a  minor  in  history  from  Allegheny  College;  and  a 
master's  degree  in  ad^lt.  education,  from,  Penn  State., 


Hamer  Center  welcomes  director 

Michael  Rios  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
new  Hamer  Center  for  Community  Design  Assis- 
tance in  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  The  center  is  designed  to  use  the 
expertise  of  faculty  and  students  to  aid  communities 
in  planning  for  and  dealing  with  growth  and 

Rios  is  returning  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  San 

and  design  projects  as  program  manager  at  the 
Unity  Council,  a  nationally  recognized  community 
development  corporation,  and  Urban  Ecology,  a 
leading  environmental  organization  that  focuses  on 
sustainable  development  issues. 

For  more  information  about  the  center,  call  (814) 
865-5300,  or  check  the  Web  at  http://www.hrch. 
psu.edu/resources/sala/liamer/hamercenter. 

Office  for  Disability  Services 
welcomes  new  director 

William  Welsh  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Office  for  Disability  Services.  In  this  position, 
Welsh  will  play  a  key  role  in  supporting  students 
and  employees  with  disabilities  at  Penn  State. 
Some  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  include 
academic  services,  parking  accommodations  and 
keeping  the  University  community  abreast  of  cur- 
rent laws  and  policies  that  relate  to  people  with 
disabilities. 

Welsh  is  a  graduate  of  West  Chester  University 
and  Rider  University.  He  was  formerly  the  director 
of  disability  services  at  Drexei  University.  Welsh 
,  begins  ;hjs  responsibjlin.es .Sept.  21.  i     r 
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Partings 


Associate  dean  to  retire 
from  Commonwealth  College 


Ken  Varcoe,  associate  dean  for 
administration  of  the  Common- 
wealth College,  will  retire  effective 
Sept.  19,  following  a  35-year  career 
in  higher  education  administration, 
including  23  years  with  Penn  Slate. 
Varcoe  has  worked  exclusively 
with  Penn  Slate  locations  other  than 
University  Park  since  joining  the 
University.  He  was  appointed  assis- 
tant vice  president  in   1976  and 


rved 


the 


ary 


between  the  vice  president  tor 

dent  affairs  and  the  chief  student 

affairs  officers  at  19  campuses.  One 

ol  his  primary  accomplishments  was      |^EN  VflRC0E 

to  establish  a  system-wide  cultural 

affairs  program  with  internal  and  external  grant 

funding. 

In  1981,  Varcoe  became  assistant  vice  president 
for  student  affairs  for  the  former  Commonwealth 
Educational  System  (CES).  In  1992,  Varcoe's  role 
with  CES  shifted  from  student  affairs  to  broader 
roles  in  administration,  enrollment  management, 
continuous  quality  improvement  (CQ1)  and  strate- 


gic planning.  He  became  associate 
dean  for  administration  in  1997 
when  the  Commonwealth  College 
was  created.  He  has  led  the  college's 
strategic  planning  process  and  has 
coordinated  the  campus  executive 
officer  searches,  orientations  and 
evaluation  processes.  He  also  has 
been  responsible  for  enrollment  man- 
agement and  has  served  as  the  col- 
lege's liaison  with  the  campus  advi- 

Varcoe  worked  in  student  affairs 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
Delaware  County  Community  Col- 
lege in  suburban  Philadelphia  before 
coming  to  Penn  State.  He  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics  education 
from  Trenton  State  College  in  New  Jersey,  and  his 
master's  degree  in  college  student  personnel  and 
Ph.D.  in  higher  education  administration  from 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

In  his  retirement,  Varcoe  plans  to  do  some.con- 
sulting  and  devote  more  time  to  his  hobby  of 
photography. 


Hazleton  professor  served  for  35  years 


Harold  W.  Aurand,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Penn  State  Hazleton,  has 
retired  after  35  years  of  service. 

Aurand  joined  Penn  State  Hazle- 
ton in  1964  as  an  instructor  in  history. 
He  then  became  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  1970,  an  associate  professor  in 
1973  and  a  full  professor  in  1987. 

From  1986  to  1996,  Aurand  also 
served  as  the  campus's  director  of 
academic  affairs.  His  decade  of  lead- 
ership proved  to  be  a  period  of 
strong  academic  growth  and 
achievement  for  Penn  State  Hazle- 
ton. Through  his  efforts  in  this  post, 
all  faculty  received  computers  for      ,,  ,  , 

their  own  teaching  innovations  and      Habold  W'  Aur4nd 
research,  and  student  computer  labo- 
ratories were  constructed  throughout  the  campus.  / 

Aurand's  reputation  for  research  and  publication  Fran 
in  the  field  of  Pennsylvania  history  and  the  history 
of  the  coal  industry  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  is 
international.  A  prolific  author,  his  works  include 
several  books,  including  From  //;<■  Molli/  Maguires  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers:  The  Social  Ecology  of  an 


Industrial  Union  and  Population 
Change  and  Social  Continuity:  Ten  Years 
in  a  Coal  Tenon. 

His  articles  have  appeared  in 
numerous  journals  and  he  has  lec- 
tured extensively  and  spoken  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Labor  History  Soci- 
ety and  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Coal  Miners  Research  Association. 

Aurand  has  received  numerous 
honors  over  the  years,  including  the 
Penn  State  Hazleton  Student  Teacher 
of  the  Year  Award  in  both  1968  and 
1981.  In  1974,  he  received  a  summer 
stipend  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  and  in  1980 
the  AMOCO  Foundation  awarded 
him  its  Outstanding  Teaching  Award, 
arned  a  B.A.  in  history  in  1962  from 


Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  and  both 
an  M.A.  in  1963  and  a  Ph.D.  in  1969  from  Penn  State. 
He  plans  to  continue  his  research  studies  of 
Pennsylvania  history  and  the  coal  industry,  and  is 
currently  chairman  for  the  year  2000  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association. 


Water  Tunnel  supervisor  retires  after  33  years 


aid  F.  Selde 
drafting  and  design  in  the  Garfield 
Thomas  Water  Tunnel,  has  retired 
from  the  Applied  Research  Labo- 
ratory after  33  years  of  service. 

While  at  ARL,  Selders  worked 
on  several  underwater  craft 
propulsion  systems,  a  federal  high- 
way sound  barrier  project,  a  heart 
valve  replacement  project,  and  cav- 
itation and  acoustic  projects.  He 
served  on  several  committees  to 
implement  a  Unigraphics  comput- 
er asset  drafting  and  design  system 


supe 


at  the  laboratory.  Und. 
rvision,  the  drafting  ar 

ign  group  evolved  into  a  highl 
efficient  and  professional  unit 
using  the  latest  technology  in  com 
puter  software  to  design  and  mar 
ufacture  various  products. 

Selders  was  awarded  an  out 
standing  performance  award  and 
technical  contribution  award  i 
1985  and  1992,  respectively 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Mid 
Atlantic  Unigraphics  Users  C 
in  1998. 


Gerald  F.  Selders 


Several  employees 
announce  retirements 

Karen  Copenhaver,  staff  assistant  VI  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  has  retired 
from  the  University  after  30  years  of  service. 
Copenhaver  started  her  career  in  the  coal 

research  division  in  1966.  She  eventually  moved  to 
the  Department  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing as  a  staff  assistant  for  the  Fuel  Science  Program. 
When  that  program  was  combined  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mineral  Ingi  peering  to  create  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energv  and  Ceo- Environmental  Engineer- 
ing in  1998,  Copenhaver  stayed  with  the  program 
and  finished  out  her  three  decades  of  service. 


Betty  J.  Kline,  staff  assistant,  retired  after  33  years 
of  service  in  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar. 
Kline  began  her  career  in  1966  maintaining 
continuing  education  records.  Since  1W  Kline  has 
worked  in  the  registration  department.  She  retired 
as  registration  team  leader  for  the  department. 

Nancy  C.  Covert,  extension  agent  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July  8,  1974,  to 
July  31. 

Connie  Decker,  staff  assistant  VII  in  the  Office 
of  the  University  Registrar,  from  Nov.  13,  1972, 


Mary  L.  Eskew,  research  associate  in  Center  for 
Molecular  Toxicology,  from  Oct.  8, 1973,  to  June  30. 

Barbara  J.  Haas,  administrative  assistant  III  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter, from  Dec.  15,  1970,  to  Aug.  1. 

Patricia  M.  Krauss,  staff  assistant  IX  in  Corporate 
Controller's  Office,  from  Oct.  29,  1973,  to  June  30. 

Joseph  L.  Loomis,  senior  research  associate  of 
human  performance  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development,  from  Aug.  15,  1966, 


Betty  Meholic,  nutrition  adviser  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July  1, 1977,  to  Aug.  1. 

Gary  A.  Mitchell,  janitorjal  worker  in  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  from  April  26, 

1983,  to  Aug.  1. 

Rita  C.  Williams,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Center  for 
Quality  and  Planning,  from  July  1, 1968,  to  June  30. 

Emeritus  status 

The  following  individuals  have  earned  emeritus 
rank  from  the  University  for  their  longstanding 
and  productive  years  of  service: 

Carol  M.  Herrmann,  senior  vice  president  emeri- 
ta  for  administration  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, from  Aug.  30, 1982,  to  June  30. 

Manfred  E.  Keune,  associate  professor  emeritus 
of  German  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from 
Sept  16, 1967,  to  June  30. 

James  D.  Rodgers,  professor  emeritus  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from 
Sept.  1,1969,  to  July  1. 


Dan  P.  Silverman,  professor  emeritus  of  Euro- 
pean history  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts, 
from  Sept  1,  1966,  to  June  30. 
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Awards 


Provost's  award  recognizes  college,  campus 


The  College  of  Communications  and  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  campus  are  the  recipients  of  the 
newly  established  Provost's  Academic  Unit  Collabo- 
rative Teaching  and  Learning  Award.  Each  will 
receive  a  $15,000  grant  to  further  extend  their  efforts. 

This  award  recognizes  academic  units  —  includ- 
ing campuses,  colleges  and  departments  —  for  fos- 
tering teaching  development  and  evaluation.  The 
provost's  office  had  previously  recognized  collabo- 
rative faculty  teams,  but  shifted  its  focus  from  indi- 
viduals to  academic  units  in  response  to  recommen- 
dations last  year  from  the  University  Faculty  Senate. 

"Both  the  College  of  Communications  and  Penn 
State  Delaware  County  are  committed  to  improving 
teaching  and  learning,"  said  Rodney  Erickson,  exec- 
utive vice  president  and  provost.  "They  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  establishing  innovative  programs 
and  processes  that  benefit  faculty  and  students." 

The  two  winners  were  chosen  because  of  their 
exemplary  accomplishments  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  teaching  and  learning. 

The  College  of  Communications  is  transforming  its 
academic  culture  by  emphasizing  the  integration  of 
knowledge  and  applications  in  real  settings  through: 

■  Faculty  teaching  portfolios  for  developing 
and  assessing  better  instruction; 


Wilkes-Barre  director  of 
student  affairs  honored 


John  Murphy, 
director  of  student 
affairs  at  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Barre,  has 
been  named  the 
recipient  of  the 
1999  John  Beatty 
Outstanding  Chief 
Student  Affairs 
Officer  A 
This  award,  named 
in  honor  of  John 
Beatty,  former  dean 
of  student  affairs  at 


recognition  of  Murphy's  service  and  dedication. 
He  was  honored  in  1995  as  the  first  recipient  of 


this 


ard. 


Murphy  joined  Penn  State  at  the  former 
Ogontz  campus  33  years  ago  as  an  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  student  affairs.  The  following  year  he 
moved  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  campus  as  director  of 
student  programs  and  services.  From  1991-93,  he 
served  temporarily  at  University  Park  as  special 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  student  affairs 
and  continuing  education. 


How  to  improve  teaching,  learning  throughout  Penn  State 


The  Provost's  Award  highlights  the  important  role 
academic  units  play  in  improving  teaching  and 
learning  across  the  University  —  in  response  to 
the  Faculty  Senate's  recognition  that  academic 
units,  rather  than  individuals,  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  integration  of  teaching,  research 
and  creative  accomplishments,  and  service. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  also  recommended  that 
all  academic  units  implement  these  goals  bv  spring 
2000: 


■  Establish  teaching  development  programs 
that  are  available  to  all  its  faculty  members. 

■  Review  procedures  that  ensure  comprehen- 
sive systems  tor  assessing  and  evaluating  teaching. 

■  Articulate  expectations  for  teaching  and 
institute  a  system  for  rewarding  demonstrated 
excellence. 

■  Take  steps  to  achieve  excellence  in  teaching, 
research  and  creative  accomplishments  and  service. 


■  A  Learning  Center  that  s 


■  Successful  professional  relationships  with 
University-wide  agencies  that  offer  support  for 
teaching  and  learning,  including  the  Schreyer  Insti- 
tute for  Innovations  in  Learning,  Educational  Tech- 
nology Services  in  the  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting, and  the  Center  for  Excellence  in  Teaching 
and  Learning. 

Penn  State  Delaware  County  uses  collaborative 
instructional  innovation  and  developing  technolo- 
gy to  integrate  learning  across  courses,  student      r 

Associate  professor  wins  Dow  award 

Kallas  is  from  the  mid-Atlantic  sec- 

Kallas  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Penn  State  faculty  since  1991. 

The  American  Society  for  Engi- 

association  of  more  than  11,000  engi- 
neering faculty  members,  U.S.  col- 
leges of  engineering  and  engineer- 
ing technology,  corporations  and 
organizations  dedicated  to  promot- 

engineering  technology  education. 


■  Faculty  Forum,  where  faculty  share  teaching 
experiences,  professional  expertise  or  research 

interests;  and 

■  The  Cultures  Semester,  in  which  the  cam- 
pus focuses  on  the  culture  of  a  specific  region 
through  courses,  lectures,  exhibits  and  special 


M.  Nabil  Kallas,  associate  professor 
of  engineering  design  and  graphics, 
has  received  the_Dow  Outstanding 
New  Faculty  Award  from  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 

The  award  is  given  annually  to 
engineering  educators  of  exception- 
al ability  who  recently  entered  the 
profession  of  engineering  educa- 
tion. Only  one  new  faculty  member 
from  each  of  the  society's  12  geo- 
graphic sections  wins  the  award. 


ft 


M.  Nabil  Kallas 


Two  faculty  members  cited  for  innovative  teaching 


John  S.  Nichols,  professor  of  communications,  and 
Earle  Ryba,  associate  professor  of  metallurgy,  are 
the  recipients  of  the  1999  Most  Innovative  Teacher 
Awards,  sponsored  by  the  Undergraduate  Student 
Government  Assembly  and  the  Schreyer  Institute  for 
Innovation  in  Learning.  The  award  was  established 
to  recognize  faculty  for  their  leadership  in  under- 
graduate education. 

Nichols  received  the  award  for  his  creative 
approach  to  teaching  Communications  419,  "World 
Media  Systems."  For  the  course,  he  transforms  his 
classroom  into  the  mythical  nation  of  Zangoro  and  asks 
students  to  work  together  as  citizens  of  the  nation  to 


solve  a  variety  of  complex  communications  problems. 

Ryba  was  honored  for  his  innovative  teaching  in 
Metals  310W,  "Metallurgical  Literature  and  Semi- 
nars." The  course  focuses  on  group  problem  solving 
of  actual  metals-related  industry  problems.  A  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  course  concentrates  on  improv- 
ing students'  oral  presentation  and  technical  writ- 
ing skills. 

In  addition  to  his  innovative  approach  to  teach- 
ing undergraduates,  Ryba  serves  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instructors  of  the  annual  X-ray  Diffraction  Clin- 
ics, sponsored  by  the  International  Centre  for 
Dittruction  Data. 


Three  at  Penn  State  Beaver  lauded  for  exemplary  service 


Three  members  of  the  Penn  State  Beaver  faculty 
and  staff  were  recently  recognized  by  the  Campus 
Advisory  Board  and  First  Western  Bank  for  exem- 
plary service  in  the  area  of  teaching,  research  and 
service  to  the  community. 

Campbell  S.  Johnson,  instructor  in  business  admin- 
istration, received  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award,  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  classroom  instruction. 


Caroline  King  Hall,  associate  professor  of  English 
and  women's  studies,  received  the  research  award, 
which  recognizes  excellence  in  scholarly  and  creative 
activity.  Eligible  faculty  must  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years  of  full-time  service  and  have  published 
at  least  two  juried  /  peer  refereed  manuscripts  or  have 
had  at  least  two  juried  creative  exhibits/perfor- 
mances within  the  previous  three  academic  years. 


Barbara  J.  McDanel,  campus  nurse,  received 
the  Staff  Excellence  Award  in'  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  performance.  Emphasis  for  this 
award  is  placed  on  delivery  of  quality  customer 
services  demonstrating  enthusiasm,  superior 
organizational  skills,  commitment  to  the  customer, 
innovation  and  a  willingness  to  work  in  a  cooper- 
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Penn  Staters 


Two  professors  in  the  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Recreation  Management  took  top  honors  at  the 
1999  Annual  International  Council  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Institutional  Educators  Convention.  James 
A.  Bardi,  assistant  professor  of  hospitality  manage- 
ment at  Penn  State  Berks,  received  the  Stevenson  W. 
Fletcher  Award  recognizing  his  contributions  to 
teaching,  learning  and  practice  in  the  field  of  hospi- 
tality and  tourism  education. 

Fred  DeMicco,  associate  professor  of  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  recreation  management,  was  one  of  eight  pro- 
fessors from  around  the  country  honored  with  a  "Best 
Paper"  award  by  the  council  for  his  paper  "Attributes 
Associated  with  Success  as  Perceived  by  Three  Levels 
oi  Multi-Department  Managers  of  Managed  Services 
in  Acute  Care  Hospitals."  DeMicco  co-authored  the 
paper  with  John  A.  Williams,  a  1 998  doctoral  program 
graduate  from  Penn  State. 

N.K.  Bose,  HRB-Syslems  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, presented  an  invited  lecture,  "Groebner 
Bases  for  Robust  Control,"  at  the  International  Work- 
shop on  Control  of  Uncertain  Systems  in  Hong  Kong. 

Thomas  Bruening,  associate  professor  of  agricul- 
tural and  extension  education,  received  a  Fulbright 
scholarship  to  teach  at  Moscow  State  Agroengineer- 
ing  University  in  Russia. 

John  G.  Bruhn,  retired  provost  and  dean  of  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  was  recently  presented  with  that 
campus's  first  Diversity  Champion  Award.  The 
award  will  be  presented  annually  to  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  who  exemplifies  the  University's 
effort  to  foster  a  positive  educational  climate  for 
everyone. 


Monly  Christiansen,  associate  professor  of  recre- 
ation and  park  management  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development,  was  elected  to  the  exec- 
utive council  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Inter- 
national Play  Association.  He  also  chaired  a  recent 
conference  on  playground  safety  at  the  University 
Park  campus.  This  is  the  second  time  Christiansen 
has  chaired  the  international  conference. 

Daniel  Cosgrove,  professor  of  biology,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  an  international  professional  organiza- 
tion for  researchers  in  plant  science,  molecular  biolo- 
gy and  cellular  biology.  With  more  than  5,000  mem- 
bers on  six  continents,  the  society  plays  a  key  role  in 
the  international  plant  science  community.  Cosgrove 
will  begin  serving  a  one-year  term  as  president-elect 
on  Oct.  1,  followed  by  a  year  as  president  and  anoth- 
er year  as  past  president  of  the  society. 

Capt,  Matt  Drozd,  director  of  University  Develop- 
ment at  Penn  State  Fayette,  has  been  awarded  the 
Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  for  meritorious  ser- 
vice. Drozd,  a  senior  medical  service  corps  officer  in 
the  Air  Force  reserves,  received  this  commendation 
for  service  as  the  administrator  to  the  commander, 
74th  Medical  Support  Squadron,  74th  Medical 
Group,  Aeronautical  Systems  Center,  Air  Force 
Material  Command,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio. 

A  paper  written  by  Russell  Frank,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  communications,  was  named  a  "Top  Three 
Faculty  Paper"  in  the  Newspaper  Division  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication.  The  paper,  titled  '"You  Had  to  Be 
There'  (And  They  Weren't):  The  Problem  with 
Reporter  Reconstructions,"  will  be  published  in  the 
journal  of  Mass  Media  Ethics  in  December. 


Estreno,  the  journal  of  contemporary  Spanish  theatre, 
has  been  honored  by  the  Spanish  Center  of  the  Inter- 
national Theater  Institute  for  its  support  of  theatre. 
Martha  T.  Halsey,  pnifessor  emerita  of  Spanish,  served 
until  1999  as  editor  of  the  journal  for  seven  years. 

William  A.  Henk,  director  of  the  Penn  State  Capital 
College  School  of  Behavioral  Sciences  and  Educa- 
tion, has  been  named  to  the  editorial  review  board  of 
Reading  Research  Quarterly.  The  journal  is  the  prima- 
ry forum  of  the  International  Reading  Association 
for  publishing  scholarly  research  related  to  the  lan- 
guage arts.  The  IRA  is  a  not-for-profit  education 
organization  with  approximately  90,000  members 
in  100  countries  across  the  world. 

Doug  Holmes,  transportation  facilities  manager,  has 
received  the  designation  of  Certified  Administrator 
of  Public  Parking,  a  title  held  by  fewer  than  1  percent 
of  all  parking  administrators.  Holmes  is  the  first 
parking  professional  to  receive  this  designation  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  highest  honor  in  the  public 
parking  profession  and  was  granted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Parking  Institute. 

Larry  Hull,  professor  of  entomology  at  the  Fruit 
Research  and  Extension  Center,  recently  received  the 
1998  Outstanding  Grower  Award  from  the  State 
Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 


Philip  A.  Klein,  professor  of  economics,  presented 
an  invited  talk,  "Recent  Developments  in  Business 
Cycle  Indicators,"  in  Beijing  at  the  Advanced  Semi- 
nar on  Statistical  Reform  and  Economic  Analysis, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Richard  Kopley,  associate  professor  of  English  at 
Penn  State  DuBois,  is  the  organizer  of  a  national  con- 
ference, Oct.  7-10,  focusing  on  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

One  College  Avenue,  Pennsylvania  College  of  Tech- 
nology's quarterly  magazine,  has  been  recognized 
with  an  Award  for  Publication  Excellence  in  a 
national  competition  among  communications  pro- 
fessionals. The  publication  joined  APEX  '99  winners 
selected  by  Communications  Concepts  Inc.,  a  trade 
group  of  marketing  specialists,  and  was  among  the 
631  entries  in  the  magazines  and  journals  category. 
This  was  the  11th  year  for  the  competition. 

Patrick  R.  Parsons  and  Robert  M.  Frieden,  both  pro- 
fessors in  the  College  of  Communications,  have 
received  the  1999  Cable  Center  Book  Award  for 
their  book,  Tlie  Cable  and  Satellite  Television  Industries 
(Allyn  and  Bacon,  1998).  The  annual  award  recog- 
nizes outstanding  books  about  cable  communica- 
tions by  college  or  university  faculty  members  and  is 
part  of  a  larger  awards  program  designed  to  assist 
colleges  and  universities  in  strengthening  their 
research  programs  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
research  in  the  scope  of  cable  communications. 

The  Cable  and  Satellite  Television  Industries  is  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  history,  technol- 
ogy, business  operations  and  regulatory  aspects  of 
the  industry, 

Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  recently  garnerect 
several  awards  for  programming  and  production. 

"Legendary  Lighthouses,"  a  six-part  series  co- 
produced  by  Driftwood  Productions  Inc.  and  WPSX- 
TV,  carried  nationally  by  PBS ,  won  the  CINE  Gold- 
en Eagle  Award,  a  distinguished  honor  recognizing 
excellence  in  production  throughout  the  film  indus- 
try. The  production  also  was  selected  as  a  nomina- 
tion to  represent  the  United  States  in  international 
festivals. 


The  "What's  In  The  News?"  episode  "Project 
Neurolab"  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Apple  by  the 
National  Educational  Media  Network.  "What  s  in 
The  News?"  is  an  award-winning,  multi-media 
current  events  instructional  series  produced  by 
WPSX-TV  and  used  in  schools  nationwide. 

Stanley  Pennypacker,  professor  of  plant  patholo- 
gy, received  the  Award  of  Merit  from  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society  for  "significant  contribu- 
tions toward  graduate  education  research  and  the 
profession  of  plant  pathology." 

Spiro  E.  Stefanou,  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, has  been  reappointed  to  serve  two  addi- 
tional years  as  editor  of  the  American  journal  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  Stefanou's  initial  three-year 
appointment  as  editor  began  in  1997. 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States 
named  Suzanne  Stutman,  professor  of  English  at 
Penn  State  Abington,  to  its  executive  committee. 
Founded  by  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  council  is  the 
oldest  women's  rights  organisation  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  Stutman  was  named  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  child  advocacy 
task  force  of  the  U.S.  National  Action  Committee  of 
UNESCO's  Innocence  in  Danger  Project,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  VOICES  in  Action,  the  largest 
survivors  group  in  the  country.  She  will  serve  as 
the  international  liaison  for  VOICES. 

Robert  Surridge,  affiliate  faculty  member  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  has  received  the  American  Devel- 
opment Council's  Roepke  Award  for  the  article 
"Using  Industry  Clustering  for  Business  Retention 
and  Expansion"  that  appeared  in  the  Economic 
Development  Review  Journal .  Christine  DeWitt  and 
Carol  Kilko  are  co-authors.  The  Roepke  Award 
"recognizes  the  most  comprehensive,  innovative, 
creative  and  informative  Economic  Development 
Review  article  whose  contents  apply  to  the  econom- 
ic development  practitioner." 

Ken  Tamminga,  associate  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture,  has  been  named  a 
Faculty  Fellow  for  1999-2000  by  the  Center  for 
Watershed  Stewardship  at  Penn  State.Faculty  Fel- 
lows are  appointed  each  year  to  enhance  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  students  in  the  center's  gradu- 
ate studies  program, 

Sanford  G.  Thatcher,  director  of  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity Press,  was  recently  honored  with  the  Con- 
stituency Award  from  the  Association  of  American 
University  Presses  (AAUP).  He  is  the  first  press 
director  to  receive  this  award,  which  is  designed  to 
recognize  individuals  who,  through  their  active 
leadership  and  service  within  the  community  of 
university  presses,  have  demonstrated  a  continu- 
ing commitment  to  excellence  in  publishing  and  to 
the  enrichment  of  American  scholarly  and  cultural 
life.  Thatcher  was  honored  for  his  "outstanding 
knowledge  of"  and  longstanding  work  on  copyright 
issues,  which  he  has  been  involved  in  since  1972. 

Lowell  Wilson,  professor  emeritus  of  animal  sci- 
ence, recently  received  the  Industry  Service  Award 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Cattlemen's  Association.  He 
also  received  plaques  from  the  New  York  Veal 
Growers  Association  and  the  Wisconsin  Veal  Grow- 
ers Association,  both  honoring  his  years  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  veal  industry,  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  Professional  Animal  Scientist  journal,  published  by 
the  American  Registry  of  Professional  Animal  Sci- 
entists. 
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Simple  solution  found 
to  great-and-small  mystery 


By  Barbara  K.  Kennedy 
Eberhj  College  of  Science 

Physicists  have  devised  a 
simple  mathematical 
explanation  for  a  cen- 
turies-old mystery  about  why 
many  biological  processes 
change  in  disproportional  but 
precisely  predictable  ways 
depending  on  the  mass  of  an 
organism's  body.  The  phenom- 
enon is  known  as  allometric 
quarter-power  scaling. 

"The  pulse  rate  of  a  mouse 
weighing  30  grams  may  be  600 
beats  per  minute,  whereas  the 
heart  of  a  5-ton  elephant  beats 
only  about  30  times  per 
minute,  which  is  an  example  of 
how  pulse  rate  in  mammals 
scales  inversely  as  the  quarter 
power  of  the  animal's  mass," 
said  Jayanth  Banavar,  professor 
of  physics.  "Many  other  bio- 
logical properties  vary  in  ani- 
mals and  plants  as  powers  of 
the  mass  derivable  from  the 
number  four." 

"Because  life  exists  in  three 
dimensions,  you  might  logical- 
ly expect  the  characteristic 
scaling  relationship  to  be 
derivable  from  the  number 
three  instead  of  the  number 
four,"  said  Banavar,  who  set 
out  with  his  colleagues  to 
develop  a  simple  theorem  of 
allometric  quarter-power  scal- 
ing. In  addition  to  Banavar,  the 
research  team  includes  Amos 
Maritan  of  the  International 
School  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Italy  and  Andrea  Rinaldo  of 
the  University  of  Padova  in 
Italy  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  physicists  approached 
the  problem  with  the  hunch 
that  nature's  evolutionary 
processes  produce  highly  effi- 
cient circulation  systems  and 
other  kinds  of  natural  trans- 
portation networks.  They  fur- 
ther reasoned  that  all  trans- 
portation networks  might  turn 
out  to  have  the  same  general 
behavior,  and  therefore  the 
same  underlying  mathematical 
description,  if  they  have 
achieved  maximum  efficiency 
through  natural  selection.  They 
broadened  the  focus  of  their 
research  to  include  both  living 
and  nonliving  transportation 


Jayanth  Banavar,  pro/e^^oi  of  pin/sic*,  htf,  worked  with  col leagues  to 
develop  a  simple  theorem  of  allometric  quarter-power  scaling.  This  theo- 
rem is  a  mathematical  explanation  for  why  many  biological  processes 
change  in  disproportional  bat  predictable  ei'di/s  depending  on  the  mass  of 
an  organism's  body. 
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networks  that  have  been 
shaped  by  the  processes  of 
evolution. 

The  physicists  analyzed 
transportation  networks  such 
as  circulatory  and  respiratory 
networks  within  plants  and 
animals,  networks  of  streams 
in  the  drainage  basin  of  a  river 
and  networks  of  pipes  for 
transporting  water  to  homes. 

The  researchers  said  they 
have  been  able  to  prove  an 
extremely  simple  theorem  to 
describe  any  "locally  connect- 
ed" network  of  this  type  that  is 
functioning  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency. All  the  nodes  in  such  a 
network  are  linked  with  each 
other  through  an  interconnect- 
ed network. 

"There  is  a  novel  mass-vol- 
ume relationship  underlying 
efficient  transportation  net- 
works," Maritan  said.  "For 
example,  in  order  to  supply 
water  to  L  to  the  power  of  D 
houses  —  where  L  is  the  circu- 
lation length  or  the  spatial 
extent  of  the  colony  of  houses 
and  D  is  the  number  of  dimen- 
sions in  which  the  network 
functions  —  the  minimum 
amount  of  water  in  the  pipes  at 


any  given  time  scales  at  least 
as  L  to  the  power  of  D  plus 
one,"  Maritan  said. 

"This  simple  theorem  gives 
us  a  mathematical  rationale  for 
the  quarter-power  scaling  law 
that  is  so  ubiquitous  in  three- 
dimensional  systems  through- 
out nature,"  Banavar  said. 

The  researchers  also  ana- 
lyzed data  from  networks  of 
streams  channeling  precipitat- 
ed water  into  the  main  stream 
of  a  river  and  found  that  allo- 
metric scaling,  as  predicted  by 
their  theorem,  holds  in  that 

The  physicists  said  the 
beauty  of  their  theorem  is  that 
it  is  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  system. 

"River  networks  in  the 
drainage  basin  sculpted  by  ero- 
sion and  networks  in  plants 
and  animals  all  obey  this  scal- 
ing law.  Allometric  scaling  is 
built  into  efficient  transporta- 
tion networks  and  the  perva- 
sive ubiquity  of  such  scaling 
shows  the  remarkable  extent  to 
which  nature  has  been  able  to 
accommodate  such  networks  in 
spite  of  the  diversity  of  the 
systems."  Banavar  said. 


Fall  foliage  will  not  be 
washed  up  by  drought 

Don't  be  discouraged  by  gloom  and  doom  sto- 
ries. Although  the  drought  has  affected  some 
sensitive  trees,  we  still  have  the  potential  to  see 
good  fall  colors,  said  an  expert  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

"The  bad  news  is  that  some  of  our  very  impor- 
tant color-producing  species  —  red  maple,  black 
gum  and  the  birches  —  are  starting  to  turn  early," 
said  Marc  Abrams,  professor  of  forest  ecology  and 
physiology.  "This  is  a  classic  drought  response.  So 
we  may  see  a  less  defined  peak  in  the  second  week 
of  October.  But  the  good  news  is  that  only  10  per- 
cent to  20  percent  of  the  trees  have  been  affected. 
The  real  test  will  be  whether  we  get  the  normal 
cool-down  period  this  fall." 

For  13  years,  Abrams  has  studied  how  precipi- 
tation and  temperature  influence  timing  and  inten- 
sity of  fall  colors.  He's  found  th.it  the  critical  peri- 
od for  coloration  runs  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  second  week  of  October.  "At  that 
point,  we  need  nice  cool  nights  in  the  high  30s  and 
low  40s  —  but  not  a  hard  frost  —  and  bright  sunny 
days,"  he  said. 

Cooler  temperatures  signal  deciduous  trees  to 
stop  producing  chli>roph\  II,  I  lie  green  pigment 
responsible  tor  photosynthesis,  he  explains.  Photo- 
synthesis is  the  way  plants  trap  light  energy  and 
convert  it  to  sugars  and  starches,  the  food  and 
building  materials  for  plants. 

As  the  chlorophyll  breaks  down  and  disap- 
pears, it  unmasks  other  leaf  pigments.  It's  these 
other  pigments  —  called  xanthophylls  and 
carotenes  —  that  create  the  glowing  yellows  and 
oranges  seen  in  the  leaves  of  yellow  poplar, 
hickory,  sycamore,  honey  locust,  birch,  beech  and 
certain  maples. 

After  chlorophyll  production  stops,  trees  also 
produce  another  pigment  in  their  leaves  called 
anthocyanin.  The  anthocyanins  create  the  brilliant 
reds  seen  in  red  maple,  sassafras,  sumac  and  black 
gum. 

"Lab  and  greenhouse  research  indicates  that 
more  anthocyanin  is  produced  when  starch  levels 
in  the  leaves  are  high,"  Abrams  said.  "Because 
drought  reduces  phntosynthetic  rate  —  which  in 
turn  decreases  starch  levels  —  some  people  believe 
that  drought  will  affect  fall  coloration. 

"But  I'm  not  convinced,"  he  said.  "We've  had  a 
number  of  droughts  in  the  past  13  years,  and  as 
long  as  we  get  that  nice  cool-down  period,  starch 
levels  have  been  adequate  to  produce  good  color." 

One  thing  Abrams  has  found  to  be  very  detri- 
mental to  fall  colors  is  a  very  warm  late  summer 
and  early  fall.  'The  trees  get  confused,"  he  said. 
"They  try  to  stay  green  longer,  to  capture  the 
longer  growing  season.  This  may  be  good  for  the 
tree,  but  if  s  not  good  for  peak  coloration." 

So  ifs  really  too  early  to  say  what  will  happen 
this  year.  "But  keep  in  mind  that  fall  coloration  is 
very  resilient,"  Abrams  said.  "Over  the  range  of  cli- 
matic conditions  and  challenges  we've  seen,  we've 
still  had  good  fall  colors." 
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United  Way  campaign  moves  forward 


If  you're  interested  in  a  great  meal  and  supporting  the 
United  Wav  at  the  same  time,  consider  visiting  the 
CafC  Laura  in  the  Mateer  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park 
\\APtt^^    campus  on  Saturday,  Oct. 

The  special  dinner, 
with  a  country  French 
theme,  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  and  is 
one  of  a  number  of  spe- 
ial  projects  being 
planned  by  faculty  and 
staff  in  support  of  the  1999 
United  Way  Campaign. 
"We  are  very  excited  about  this  new  United  Way 
event  and  everyone  is  welcome,"  said  Elana  Pyle, 
assistant  lo  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Develop- 
ment and  Health  Genetics,  and  United  Way  team 
leader  in  Ihe  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. "Penn  Stale  hood  Services,  directed  by  Barry 
Scerbo,  is  donating  the  food  which  will  be  prepared 
and  served  by  students  in  the  School  of  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant and  Recreation  Management,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Matt  Lambert,  executive  chef,  and  Scott  King, 
general  manager  of  Cafe  Laura. 

"We're  hoping  to  make  Oct.  9  United  Wav  Day  on 
campus  since  Ihe  Ihird  annual  Walk-n-Roll  also  is 
being  held  that  day." 

Tickets  are  $20  for  the  6:30  p.m.,  dinner,  being    Ready  tO  g0 
planned  by  a  committee  made  up  of  Pyle,  Cleo  Camp-    All  prepared  loi 
bell  and  Tina  Meyers,  and  are  available  in  advance  by 
contacting  them  at  865-1717,  865-3253,  or  865-2643,  oi 
via  e-mail,  tmm2@'psu.edu.  There  will  be  limited  seat- 


Walk  'n  Roll"  on  Ocl.  9  are  (trom  front,  left)  Tina 
daughter,  Makealy;  Mark  Hinish  (seated  on  step);  Angena 
(with  her  bike);  and  Linda  Ellenberger  (standing)  and  Lisa 
e  event,  call  865-1717 
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ing. 

Registration  and  warm-up  activities  for  Walk-n- 
Roll  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Wagner  Building  parking  lot. 
The  event,  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  a.m.,  is  sponsored  by 
employees  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  conjunction 
with  employees  of  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  the  Schreyer  Honors  College,  the  President's 
Office,  and  local  radio  station,  95.3/3WZ. 

ripants  may  walk,  jog,  bike,  roller  bladi 


Another  special  event  benefiting  the  United  Way  Cam- 
paign is  the  second  annual  Centre  County'  United  Way  Golf 
Tournament,  Thursday  Sept.  30,  at  the  Elks  Country  Club 
in  Boalsburg.  It  is  sponsored  by  employees  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems.  Last  year's  tournament  raised 
$7,000  for  the  United  Way,  making  it  the  biggest  fund-rais- 
er of  the  campaign's  special  events.  Cost  of  the  four-man 
scramble  is  $60  per  player  and  includes  green  fees,  cart, 
wheelchair  or  push  a  baby  buggy.  I  hose  who  pRTegister  by       teeprjzeS/  golf  shirt  and  picnic.  Registration  begins  at  11:30 

a.m.,  with  a  1  p.m.  shotgun  start.  For  sponsor  or  registra- 
tion information,  contact  Paul  Peworchik,  at  863-1511,  or 
via  e-mail,  pjp@psu.edu,  or  John  Dixon,  tournament  co- 
coordinator,  at  863-3634,  or  via  e-mail,  jwdl@psu.edu. 

A  number  of  University  units  are  making  plans  for 
other  special  projects  in  support  of  the  United  Way 


Oct.  1  and  collect  at  least  $5(1  in  contributions  will 

a  Walk-n-Roll  T-shirt.  Individuals,  teams  and  physically 

challenged  people  are  encouraged  to  prere-^ter  bv  calling 

Sue  Irwin,  S65-5453,  or  Linda  Ellenberger,  8b3-2804  (days), 

or  Elana   Pyle,  238-5777  (evenings),  or  via  e-mail, 

smtl@psu.edu. 


Commission  to 
hold  reception 
on  Sept.  17 

The  annual  Fall  Reception  of  the 
Commission  on  Lesbian  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Equity  will  be  held  Friday, 
Sept.  17,  from  6-9:30  p.m.  in  the  Liv- 
ing/Learning Center  in  the  Hender- 
son Building  on  the  University  Pak 
campus.  This  event  is 
free  and  open  to  friends,  and  allies  of 
the  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  trans- 
gender  community. 

The  Commission  on  Lesbian, 
Gay,  and  Bisexual  Equity  is  an  advi- 
sory board  to  the  vice  provost  for 
educational  equity.  Created  in  1991, 
the  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to 
improve  the  climate  for  diversity 
within  Penn  State  and  specifically  to 
address  issues  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity. For  more  information  visit  the 
Web  at  Uitp:llumm>.lions.psu.editilgb. 


Altoona  teams  up 
with  Pitt  to  offer 
workforce  programs 

Penn  State  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh may  be  long-time  rivals  on  the 
football  field,  but  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  Penn- 
sylvania's workforce,  they've  come 
together  as  a  team. 

A  partnership  between  Penn  State 
Altoona  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh at  Johnstown  is  bringing  a  vari- 
ety of  workforce  development  educa- 
tional programs  to  the  greater 
Johnstown  region. 

Pitf  s  Johnstown  campus  is  provid- 
ing the  facilities,  and  each  partner  is 
contributing  faculty  and  instructional 
materials.  Together,  the  two  universi- 
ties are  offering  courses  that  address 
the  specific  needs  of  working  people  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
949-5048. 


Carpoolers 


Carpooler  wanted  from  Mill  Hall  to 
State  College.  Hours  are  7:30  or  8 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Call  Sue  at  234- 
7163  (work)  or  726-4527. 
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Beaver  Stadium  expansion  receives  $3  million 


By  Michael  Bezilla 

University  Relations 

Philadelphia  insuranct 
alumnus  Alvin  H.  Cler 
have  given  $3  million  t 
Beaver  Stadium  expans 
The  project  will  add  r 


Valei 


Final  expansion  plans  approved page  3      Corp. 


:  Clemens  is  a  director  of  Provident  An 


ecutive  and  Penn  State 
is  and  his  wife,  Valerie, 
upport  the  University's 

and  renovation  project. 
e  than  10,000  seats  and 


Alvin  Clemens  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Provident  American  Corp.  and  HealthAxis.com. 
He  has  been  a  Penn  State  trustee  since  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge  appointed  him  to  the  board  in  1995.  He  is  a 
1959  Penn  State  graduate  in  business  administration, 
and  was  named  an  Alumni  Fellow  of  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  in  1997. 


The  Clemenscs_gift  wilt  establish  the  Alvin  and 
Valerie  Clemens  Football  Team  Complex  to  help 
expand  and  upgrade  locker  rooms;  coaches  rooms; 
game-day  space  lor  officials,  cheerleaders,  managers 
and  others;  media  facilities;  and  a  room  containing 
X-ray  facilities,  ice  baths  and  other  post-game  treat- 
See  "Gift"  on  page  3 


Appropriation  request 
includes  state  support 
for  Making  Life  Better 

Penn  State  is  seeking  special  state  funding  for  the 
University's  Making  Life  Better  initiative  as  part  of 
its  2000-2001  appropriations  request  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

'This  initiative  builds  o 
PENN    STATE 
|  Making  Life  Better®} 


i  Penn  State's  capacity  in 
three  areas  of  critical 
importance  to  the 
quality  of  life  for 
Pennsylvania's  future 
—  workforce  and  economic  development,  cultural 
development  and  agricultural  research  and  coopera- 
tive extension,"  said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier 
in  a  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Sept.  10. 
He  outlined  next  year's  appropriation  request  of 
'  $343,546,000,  an  increase  of  $24,912,000  over  last 
year,  which  includes  $12.5  million  for  the  Making 
Life  Better  initiative  and  $12.4  million  {a  4  percent 
increase)  for  basic  operating  costs.  The  board 
approved  the  request  this  afternoon.  It  is  the  Univer- 
sity's practice  to  submit  its  budget  plan  and  appro- 
priations request  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education  in  late  September  and  to  present  the 
request  to  the  board  for  review  and  approval  before 
sending  it  to  the  state. 

The  University  is  requesting  a  total  of  $8  million 
for  the  workforce  and  economic  development  com- 


High-tech  lab 


See  "Appropriate 
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Technology  i 

even  aiding  the  art 

These  studenls  in  a  piano  lab  in  Ihe  Music  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus  receive 

personalized 

nstruction  through 

heir  earphones  while  listening  !o  what  (hey  are  playing  The  television  monitors  mounted  on 
w  the  correct  fingering  should  look  for  what  they  are  playing. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Penn  State  one  of  top  five  universities  in  Gallup  Poll  list 


Penn  State  is  ranked  fifth  with  Yale,  Notre  Dame, 
Duke  and  the  University  of  California.at  Los  Angeles 
as  the  best  university  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a  new  Gallup  Poll.  Penn  State  is  second  only  to 
Harvard  as  the  best  university  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  respondents  li\  mg  in  the  eastern  Unit- 
ed States. 

Harvard,  which  topped  the  list,  is  chosen  by 
more  Americans  than  any  other  school  as  the  best 


university 
top  college 

nthec 
.vary 

ignificantlybyr 

s  about  the 
gionofthe 

The  views  of  the  average  citizen  car 
ed  with  the  annual  Best  College  ri 
released  by  U.S.  Neio$  &  World  Report 

be  contrast- 
nkings  just 
—  in  which 

Athletic  department  ranked  No.  1 page  2      good 


Penn  State  was  ranked  40th  overall.  The  U.S.  News 
rankings  are  based  on  a  complex  statistical  formula, 
including  such  factors  as  academic  reputation,  reten- 
tion of  students,  faculty  resources,  student  selectivi- 
ty, financial  resources,  graduation  rate  and  alumni 
giving  rate.  The  academic  reputation  component  of 
the  U.S.  News  formula  is  based  on  the  perceptions 
of  the  academic  elite:  college  presidents,  deans  of 
admissions  and  provosts. 

The  Aug.  3-4  Gallup  Poll,  by  contrast,  was  much 
simpler.  It  asked  a  random  sample  of  all  Americans 
to  name  —  off  the  top  of  their  heads  —  the  best  uni- 


ty in  the  United  States.  The  responses  give  a 
of  the  degree  to  which  a  group  of  elite 
s  dominate  the  perceptions  of  Ameri- 
cans, according  to  Gallup. 

Harvard  is  mentioned  by  about  one  out  of  six 
Americans  (16  percent)  as  the  best  university.  Stan- 
ford was  the  second  in  the  list  of  colleges  mentioned 
by  Americans,  with  only  4  percent  of  all  mentions, 
followed  by  MIT  and  Princeton,  (3  percent  each). 
Five  other  schools  were  nominated  by  2  percent  of 
Americans:  Penn  State,  Yale,  Notre  Dame,  Duke 
and  UCLA;  while  all  others  received  only  1  percent 
of  mentions  or  fewer. 

To  read  more,  go  to  the  Gallup  Poll's  Web  site  at 
http://www.gallnp.c- 
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Magazine  rates  athletic  program  tops  in  nation 


Penn  State  has  finished  atop  a  comprehensive 
survey  by  The  Sporting  News,  in  which  the  112 
colleges  in  the  United  States  that  participate 
in  NCAA  Division  I  football  and  men's  basketball 
were  graded  according  to  various  standards  ranging 
from  on-field  to  academic  performance. 

Fresh  off  its  third-place  finish  in  the  1998-99 
Sears  Directors  Cup  standings,  its  best  ever,  Penn 
State  was  the  only  school  to  receive  no  less  than  an 
A-minus  in  the  four  categories,  for  a  3.92  "grade 
point  average."  The  University  was  the  subject  of  a 
cover  story  for  the  Sept.  13  issue. 

"The  results  of  the  survey  are  a  reflection  on  the 
outstanding  efforts  by  our  coaches,  student-athletes 
and  administrators,  who  work  together  as  a  team  to 
achieve  a  common  goal  of  excellence  in  all  areas  of 
our  broad-based  athletic  program,"  said  Tim  Cur- 
ley,  director  of  athletics. 

Penn  State  has  one  of  the  nation's  most  compre- 
hensive athletic  programs,  with  29  varsity  sports 
(15  men's  and  14  women's)  and  approximately  800 
student-athletes. 

The  remainder  of  the  top  1(1  in  The  Sporting  News 
survey  are:  North  Carolina,  Notre  Dame,  Stanford, 
Florida,  Duke,  Purdue,  Virginia,  Nebraska  and 
Michigan  State.  Nine  schools  from  the  Big  Ten  Con- 
ference were  included  in  the  top  20,  with  Indiana  fin- 
ishing 21st.  No  other  conference  made  such  a  strong 
showing. 

The  first-time  survey,  expected  to  become  an 
important  reference  table  for  high  school  guidance 
counselors  and  coaching  staffs,  college-bound 
prospects  and  university  recruitment  offices,  mea- 
sures the  full  programs  at  these  schools,  not  just  on- 
field  performance. 

Although  the  schools  were  selected  by  playing 


On  the  Web 

The  Sporting  News  article  can  be  accessed  on  the  Web  at 
hffp.VAvww.  sportingnews.com/. 

Division  I  football  and  men's  basketball,  their  full 
athletic  programs  —  including  the  number  of  teams 
each  school  sponsors,  their  success  rates,  gradua- 
tion rates  for  students  in  all  of  those  sports,  and 
Title  IX  compliance,  are  all  factored  into  the  catego- 
ry "Do  We  Play  Fair?"  Incidents  of  probation,  plus 
addition  or  subtraction  of  teams,  are  also  included  in 
this  category. 


The  ratings  cover  the  last  four  years  of  graduat- 
ing classes,  and  include  grade  point  averages  and 
SAT  scores  for  incoming  freshmen.  The  poll  awards 
4.0  for  A,  3.0  for  B  and  so  forth,  so  that  each  school's 
"final  grade"  is  similar  to  the  grading  system  gener- 
ally used  by  colleges  themselves. 

Other  categories  in  the  ratings  are: 

■  "Do  We  Rock?"  —  measures  fan  support, 
attendance,  merchandise  sold,  size  of  athletic  bud- 
get, number  of  teams,  and  points  awarded  in  the 
annual  Sears  Directors'  Cup  competition. 

■  "Do  We  Graduate?"  —  uses  graduation  rates 
as  the  best  available  measure  of  academic  achieve- 
ment for  the  classes  which  entered  school  in  the 
1989-92  period,  allowing  six  years  to  achieve  a 
degree.  In  the  NCAA's  recently  released  graduation 
rate  report,  for  incoming  freshmen  in  1992-93,  Penn 
State's  student-athlete  graduation  rate  was  78  per- 
cent, tied  for  its  second-best  performance  since  the 
report  commenced  nine  yean:  ago.  Penn  State  had  a 
school  record  nine  GTE  Academic  All-Americans  in 
1998-99. 

■  "Do  We  Win?"  —  awards  points  for  wins,  reg- 
ular-season conference  championships,  conference 
tournament  championships,  rank  in  The  Sporting 
News  poll  and  performance  in  the  NCAA  Tourna- 
ment. The  Nittany  and  Lady  Lions  won  one  nation- 
al championship  (fencing)  and  four  Big  Ten  titles 
(women's  volleyball,  women's  soccer,  field  hockey 
and  men's  swimming)  in  1998-99,  and  20  teams  were 
represented  in  their  respective  NCAA  Champi- 
onships. Penn  State  has  won  42  national  champi- 
onships overall. 

For  the  complete  survey  rankings,  visit 
http:/ himno.sportmgiiews.com/. 


Appropriation  — 

continued  from  page  1 

ponent  of  the  $12.5  million  Making  Life  Better  ini- 
tiative in  the  following  areas: 

■  $2  million  dollars  of  the  budgeted  increase 
will  support  interdisciplinary  areas  that  address 
important  societal  needs:  lite  sciences,  materials  sci- 
ence, environmental  studies  and  children,  youth  and 

■  $2  million  will  help  expand  workforce  devel- 
opment programs  in  most  demand  at  Penn  College 
and  make  it  possible  to  extend  programs  to  other 
locations  throughout  the  state.  The  funds  also  will 
make  it  possible  for  Penn  College  to  reach  new 
clients  in  business  and  industry,  keep  equipment 
and  facilities  up-to-date  and  help  reduce  future 


■  $4  million  will  support  additional  faculty 
positions  in  key  interdisciplinary  fields  that  con- 
tribute to  workforce  development  and  the  vitali- 
ty of  the  Pennsylvania  economy.  It  also  will  sup- 
port new  associate  degree  and  certificate 
programs  at  campuses  that  develop  technical  and 
management  skills;  more  internship,  practicum 
and  service  learning  opportunities  that  give  stu- 
dents work  experience;  and  new  partnerships 
with  other  higher  education  institutions,  industry 
associations  and  corporations  to  enhance  pro- 
gram delivery  and  help  expand  technology  trans- 
Cultural  development  is  a  new  area  of  the 
Making  Life  Better  initiative  and  $2  million  is 
requested  for  these  activities  in  the  arts  and 
humanities.  These  funds  would  support  faculty 


positions,  expand  outreach  and  support  program- 
ming. 

The  third  component  of  the  Making  Life  Better 
initiative  is  agricultural  research  and  cooperative 
extension.  This  is  the  second  year  of  a  two-year  plan 
to  restore  agricultural  line  items  to  prior  funding  lev- 
els. Priorities  for  the  $2.5-million  increase  for  2000- 
2001  include  integrated  animal  management;  inte- 
grated crop  management;  forest  resources 
management  and  use;  food  safety  and  nutrition; 
water  quality;  children,  youth  and  families;  and 
rural  economic  and  community  development. 

Focusing  on  other  items  in  the  2000-2001  state 
appropriation  request,  Spanier  said,  "We  will  con- 
tinue our  program  of  internal  budget  reductions  that 
is  part  of  Penn  State's  strategic  planning  process. 
Over  the  last  eight  years,  a  total  of  $78  million  —  12 
percent  of  departmental  budgets  —  has  been  reallo- 
cated internally.  For  2000-2001,  the  ninth  year  of 
this  program,  we  project  that  internal  budget  reduc- 
tions will  generate  $3.5  million  at  University  Park,  or 
1  percent  of  departmental  operating  budgets,  for 
reallocation,"  he  said.  Similar  internal  budget  reduc- 
tions are  included  in  the  strategic  plans  of  other  cam- 
pus locations. 

Next  year's  budget  includes  an  overall  increase 
of  3.6  percent  tor  salaries,  or  $23.7  million.  In  recent 
years,  salaries  have  slipped  in  comparison  to  peer 
institutions.  "At  best,"  he  said,  "the  increase  will 
help  keep  us  from  falling  further  behind." 

Employee  benefits  are  marked  for  an  increase  of 
approximately  $6  million,  most  of  which  will  go  to 
a  projected  8  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  health 


'ill  also  help  offset  an 
increase  in  the  Social  Security  base  and  continued 
growth  in  the  number  of  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  theTLAA/CREFF  retirement  program. 
Other  budget  highlights  include: 

■  An  increase  of  $1.9  million  for  libraries,  stu- 
dent computing  and  telecommuniailmns  needs  that 
will  be  provided  by  a  $15  per  semester  increase  in 
the  student  information  technology  fee. 

■  An  increase  of  $4.3  million  for  facilities, 

including  just  more  than  $1  million  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  new  or  newly  renovated  facili- 
ties; $1  million  to  address  some  of  the  $190  million  in 
deferred  maintenance  projects;  and  $2.3  million  for 
the  second  year  of  a  five-year  capital  improvement 
program. 

■  $3.2  million  for  the  President's  Excellence 
Fund,  which  provides  additional  support  for  the 
highest  priority  needs  in  each  unit;  and  an  increase 
of  $170,000  for  student  activities  to  be  funded  by  a  $1 

in  the  student  a 


■  A  proposed  basic  tuition  increase  of  4.4  per- 
cent and  an  additional  .55  percent  which  will  sup- 
port the  capital  improvement  program.  Planned 
tion  and  fees  will  generate  $23.9  mil- 


In  addition,  Penn  State  is  asking  the  state  to  fold 
the $4  million  in  special  appropriation  line-items  and 
$4.5  million  it  received  this  year  in  grant  funds  for 
the  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
into  the  University's  base  appropriation. 


From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Board  approves  final  plans  for  Beaver  Stadium 


Picture  this  —  more  seats,  broad 
pedestrian  ways,  improved 
spectator  entrances,  additional 
concession  stands,  new  restrooms,  an 
escalator,  new  video  scoreboards  a 
spectacular,  glass-enclosed  club 
lounge  and  comfortable  club  seating. 
All  this  and  more,  including  an  All 
Sports  Museum,  will  be  part  of  the 
new  Beaver  Stadium  at  Penn  State. 

On  Sept.  10,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  final  plans  and  gave  autho- 
rization to  obtain  bids  and  award  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  additions 
and  alterations  to  Beaver  Stadium  as 
prepared  by  architects  HOK 
Sport/John  C.  Haas  Associates  of 
Kansas  City  and  State  College. 

The  Beaver  Stadium  of  today  was 
developed  in  phases  over  a  number 
of  years  to  its  current  seating  of  almost 
94,000.  A  needs  assessment  and  mar- 
ket analysis  conducted  last  year  iden- 
tified several  key  areas  that  the  addi- 


and  alt) 


add 


including  the  need  tor  more  seats. 

The  additional  seats  will  help  r 
the  increasing  demand  for  tickets  by 
students  —  3,200  student  applications 
for  tickets  this  year  had  to  be  denied 
—  Mount  Nittany  Club  members, 
alumni  and  the  general  public.  New 
and  renovated  seats  total  more  than 
10,000,  including  60  private  suites, 
4,000  club  seats,  6,000  general  arm 
chair  seating  and  more  seats  that  are 
accessible  to  the  handicapped. 

On  the  ground  floor,  improved 
spectator  entrances  will  improve  the 
traffic  flow  of  spectators  into  the  stadi- 
um. Reconstructed  ramps,  elevators 
and  a  new  escalator  also  will  help  traf- 
fic flow.  Coach  Joe  Paternawill  finally 
be  able  to  assemble  and  address  the 
entire  team  in  pre-game  and  half-time 
meetings  in  the  new  team  locker  room, 
and  the  new  media  room  will  finally 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
media  without  a  squeeze. 

The  two-floor  All  Sports  Museum 
with  an  entrance  on  the  ground  floor 
was  originally  planned  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate building  across  the  street.  It  will 
now  be  incorporated  into  the  stadium 
at  the  southwest  entrance  opposite 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  and  will 
serve  as  a  tribute  to  all  Penn  State  ath- 
letes and  all  varsity  sports. 

Also  new  will  be  a  continuous  con- 
course at  the  60th  row  with  expanded 
restroom  facilities  and  concession 
stands. 

At  the  Club  Lounge  level,  club 
members  will  have  access  to  the  multi- 
level glass  enclosed  club  lounge  that 
overlooks  Mount  Nittany  and  is 
flanked  by  private  suites  on  the  upper 
concourses.  Fans  also  will  enjoy  the 
two  video  scoreboards  at  either  end 
of  the  stadium.  These  are  being  fund- 
ed separately  through  sponsorships. 
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Views  of  the  future 

The  artisl's  rendering  above 
shows  a  ground -level  view  o1 
entrance  lo  the  AH  Sporls 
Museum,  which  will  be 
incorporated  into  Beaver 
Stadium's  southwest  corner. 
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continued  from  page  1 

In  addition  to  more  seating,  the  stadium  project  will 
make  improvements  to  restrooms,  access  for  fans  with 
physical  disabilities,  concessions,  ticket  offices  and  other 
aspects  of  the  infrastructure.  The  project,  which  carries  a 
total  cost  of  $93  million,  is  expected  to  help  meet  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  tickets  and  contribute  significantly  to  the 
fans'  enjoyment  of  the  game. 

Alvin  Clemens  has  spent  most  of  his  career  in  the 
insurance  industry.  He  began  as  a  supervisor  of  sales 
for  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
(CIGNA).  In  1967,  he  founded  his  own  company,  later 
named  the  Academy  Insurance  Group,  with  a  $50,000 


npjm   i 


When  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  company  17  years  later, 


its  market  value  exceeded  $500  million.  This 
the  innovator  of  sales  direct  to  the  consumer  over  the  tele- 
vision. Clemens'  present  company  is  selling  health  (med- 
ical) insurance  direct  to  the  consumer  via  the  Internet.  He 
previously  endowed  the  Alvin  H.  Clemens  Professorship 
in  Entrepreneurial  Studies  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Smeal  Col- 
lege's board  of  visitors,  the  advisory  board  of  the  Penn 
State  Great  Valley  campus  and  the  Department  of  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics'  capital  campaign  committee. 

Valerie  Clemens  is  a  former  Miss  Maine  and  later 
served  as  co-executive  director  of  the  Miss  Maine  pageant. 
She  currently  serves  on  the  Miss  Maine  Pageant  commit- 
tee, affiliated  with  the  Miss  America  Organization. 


The  overall  project  cost  of  the  sta- 
dium addition  and  alteration  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $93  million,  including 
approximately  $40  million  for  the  gen- 
eral stadium  upgrades  and  $53  million 


for  the  additional  seats,  Mount  Nit-  external  support.  While  si 

tany  Lounge,  private  suites  and  the  All  from  ticket  sales  may  also  be  allocat- 

Sports  Museum.  Funds  to  pay  for  the  ed  to  the  project,  tuition  dollars  and 

id  expansion  will  come  funds  from  state  appropriations  will 

suites,  club  seating  and  not  be  used. 
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Ten  programs  to  benefit  from  $1  million  gift 
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rting  thousands  of  students,  facul- 
II  benefit  from  a  $1  million  gift 
_  made  by  Marian  "Mimi" 
Coppersmith  Fred  man  and 
her  husband,  Samuel  G. 
Fredman.  The  Fredmans, 
both  Penn  State  graduates 
and  one  of  two  Penn  State 
husband-and-wife  recipi- 
ents of  its  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award,  directed 
their  gift  largely  to  areas  in 
which  they  have  been  per- 
sonally involved  and  com- 


Mii 


r  the  yea 

,i  Fredn 


Trustee  emerita  and  presi- 
dent of  the  State  College- 
based  Barash  Group,  an 
advertising  and"  publishing  firm.  Samuel  G.  Fred- 
man  is  a  justice  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 

Programs  to  benefit  from  their  gift  include: 

■  the  new  Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center,  soon  to 
be  under  construction  at  the  University  Park  campus 
and  financed  entirely  by  private  funds; 

■  a  new  spiritual  center,  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  also  for  the  University  Park  campus; 

■  the  Renaissance  Fund,  a  scholarship  endow- 
ment that  supports  some  of  the  most  financially 
needy  among  Penn  State's  most  academically  capa- 
ble students; 

■  the  Mimi  Coppersmith  Fredman  Endowed 
Scholarship  in  women's  studies,  a  fund  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts  established  in  1989  by  Mimi 
Fredman's  daughters,  Carol  and  Nan  Barash; 

■  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  acquisition  fund; 

■  a  new  endowment  in  the  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts  to  support  the  Tremin  Trust  Research  Pro- 
grams on  Women's  Health; 


Mimi  Coppersmith  Fredman  and  Samuel  Fredman 

the  College  of  Medicine; 

■  Penn  State  Hillel,  the  Foundation  for  Jewish 
Campus  Life,  to  support  programs  benefiting  the 
University  community  in  general  and  the  Jewish 
community  of  students,  faculty  and  staff; 

■  a  new  endowment  in  women's  athletics,  with 
specific  programs  to  be  determined  at  a  future  date; 

■  the  Penn  State  Archives  in  the  University 

Libraries,  a  collection  of  historical  materials  about 
Penn  State  and  the  State  College  i 


Mimi  Fredman  graduated  from  Penn  State  in 
1954  With  her  first  husband,  the  late  Sy  Barash,  she 
founded  a  small  advertising  company.  Today,  the 
Barash  Group  has  grown  to  include  four  divisions 
and  has  offices  in  four  cities.  Barash  also  publishes 
Town  &  Gown  and  Where  &  When  magazines. 

She  was  elected  by  Penn  State  alumni  to  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees  in  1976  and  re-elect- 
ed for  six  succeeding  terms.  She  served  as  president 
of  the  board  in  1991  and  1992,  and  was  named  a 
trustee  emerita  in  1997.  Her  volunteer  leadership 
activities  include  service  on  the  board  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Renaissance  Scholarship  Fund  and  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Palmer  Museum.  In  the  com- 
munity, she  serves  as  president  of  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Festival  of  the  Arts  and  honorary  chair  of 
the  capital  campaign  ^or  the  Women's  Resource 
Center  expansion.  She  was  named  a  Penn  State 
Renaissance  honoree  in  1990  and  an  Alumni  Fellow 
in  1997. 

In  previous  philanthropy  to'Penn  State,  Fred- 
man and  her  second  husband,  the  late  state  Sen. 
W.  Louis  Coppersmith,  were  benefactors  of  the  arts, 
the  University  Libraries  and  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts,  among  other  areas.  She  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee  that  provides 
volunteer  leadership  for  Penn  State's  Grand  Des- 
tiny campaign,  an  effort  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private 
gifts  by  June  30,  2003.  She  also  chairs  the  Universi- 
ty's annual  giving  programs. 

Samuel  G.  Fredman  graduated  from  Penn  State 
in  1942  with  a  degree  in  arts  and  letters.  He  later 
earned  a  law  degree  from  Columbia  University  and 
practiced  for  many  years  in  New  York,  specializ- 
ing in  family  and  matrimonial  law.  In  1989,  he  was 
appointed  by  then-Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo  to  the 
position  he  now  holds,  and  was  subsequently  elect- 
ed to  a  full  14-year  term. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  College 
Council  at  Purchase  College  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  in  1984,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 


Capital  budget  request  meets  with  approval  from  board 


The  Board  of  Trustees  on  Sept.  10  approved  a 
nearly  $120  million  capital  budget  request  to  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  fiscal  year  2000-2001  for 
key  academic  buildings,  renovations  and  classroom 
facilities. 

This  year's  request,  which  consists  of  about 
$102  million  for  construction  projects  and  $17.9  mil- 
lion for  original  equipment,  is  based  on  a  strategic 
planning  process  by  individual  colleges  and 
administrative  units,  an  assessment  of  overall  Uni- 
versity priorities  and  areas  of  emphasis,  with  con- 
sideration of  new  academic  initiatives. 

Gary  C.  Schultz,  senior  vice  president  for 
finance  and  business/treasurer,  outlined  five  prior- 
ity requests  for  the  coming  year: 

■  A  business  administration  building  ($32.5 
million)  at  University  Park  to  consolidate  various 
components  of  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration,  which  are  now  in  several  loca- 
tions across  campus,  into  one  building. 

■  A  new  home  for  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture  ($23.5  million)  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  school  is  currently  located  in  the 
antiquated  Engineering  Units  that  are  slated  for 


future  demolition  and  that  are  a  significant  distance 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture's  other 
facilities. 

■  Capital  renewal  ($20  million)  at  University 
Park  to  continue  efforts  to  upgrade  aging  facilities 
and  address  the  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance, 
including  repairs  to  heating  and  cooling  systems, 
roofs,  windows  and  other  building  components. 


■  An  addition  to  and  renovation  of  Henderson 
Building  ($15  million)  for  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  at  University  Park  that  will 
provide  space  for  college  programs  presently 
housed  in  other  locations.  Building  systems  and 
equipment,  classrooms,  laboratories,  faculty  offices 
and  student  support  spaces  also  will  be  modernized. 

■  A  classroom  building  at  Penn  State  Berks 
($11.1  million)  that  will  include  classrooms,  instruc- 
tional laboratories,  faculty  offices,  instructional 
support  and  service  spaces  to  support  the  growing 
student  enrollment  at  the  campus. 

■  Original  equipment  ($17.9  million)  for  pro- 
jects previously  authorized  by  the  state  and  now 
under  construction,  renovation  or  in  design. 


For  the  past  three  years,  Penn  State  has  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  five-year  capital  plan  that 
incorporates  all  funding  sources  available  for  cap- 
ital projects,  including  approximately  $40  million 
in  state  funds  each  fiscal  year  for  five  years  to  sup- 
port capital  projects. 

State  funding  is  a  two-step  process  —  autho- 
rization and  release  of  funds.  In  order  to  secure 
funds,  projects  must  first  be  authorized  by  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  governor.  Once  a  project  is  autho- 
rized, the  University  can  request  the  governor  to 
release  funds  for  design  and  construction  in  line 
with  the  University's  overall  five-year  plan. 

In  addition,  the  University  leverages  its  fund- 
ing capacity  by  borrowing  funds  for  auxiliary  pro- 
jects whose  costs  are  covered  by  income-generat- 
ing operations  and  student  fees.  This  year,  .55 
percent  oi  the  tuition  increase  has  been  earmarked 
to  cover  the  debt  service  and  operating  costs  for 
additional  educational  and  general  facilities.  Other 
sources  of  funds  for  capital  projects  include  private 
fundraising,  federal  funds  and  other  University 
funds. 

The  current  five-year  capital  plan  includes  86 
projects  totaling  more  than  $700  million. 
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Teaching,  research  seen  as  mutually  reinforcing 


By  Alan  Janesch 

Public  Information 

Rod  Erickson,  the  University's  new 
executive  vice  president  and  provost, 
knows  teaching  and  research.  And 
when  he  says  that  teaching  and 
research  are  mutually  reinforcing  at 
Penn  State,  rather  than  conflicting,  he 
says  it  with  feeling. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not  sym- 
pathetic to  those  who  talk  about 
teaching  versus  research,"  Erickson 
told  the  Board  of  Trustees-on  Sept.  10. 
"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  it's  teaching 
and  research." 

As  executive  vice  president  and 
provost  since  July,  Erickson  is  the  Uni- 
versity's chief  academic  officer.  As 
Penn  State's  vice  president  for 
research,  a  post  he  held  from  1997-99, 
Erickson  was  responsible  for  the  Uni- 
versity's nearly  $400  million  research 
enterprise,  among  other  things.  Erick- 
son's  18  years  in  the  classroom,  his 
background  in  administration  and  his 
appointments  in  two  academic  col- 
leges have  given  him  an  expansive 


"Each  of  Penn  State's  missions  in 
teaching,  research  and  service  is 
compatible  with  -  and  indeed  is 
enhanced  by  —  an  emphasis  on 
academic  excellence/' 
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Rod  Erickson, 
it  and  provost 


picture  of  Penn  State  [Intercom,  July 
16)  and  in  particular  a  close  look  at 
the  interaction  of  teaching  and 
research. 

Teaching  and  research  are  "mutu- 
ally reinforcing  aspects"  of  the  Uni- 
versity's multiple  missions,  Erickson 
said. 

"Penn  State  is  a  place  that  can  and 
should  be  excellent  at  both  —  research 


nd  di< 


ery  should 


teaching  at  all  levels,  and  the 
from  teaching  students  and  sharing 
that  knowledge  should  be  a  powerful 
driver  for  scholarly  inquiry,"  Erickson 
said.  "Each  of  Penn  State's  missions  in 
teaching,  research  and  service  is  com- 
patible with  —  and  indeed  is 
enhanced  by  —  an  emphasis  on  acad- 
emic excellence." 


Erickson  told  the  board  that  last 
year,  when  touring  the  labs  of  some 
of  Penn  Slate's  top  researchers,  he  was 
struck  not  only  by  the  high  quality  of 
the  research  but  by  the  large  number 
of  students,  especially  undergradu- 
ates, who  were  taking  part  in  the 
research. 

At  the  board's  request,  Erickson 
outlined  the  most  important  chal- 
lenges facing  Penn  State  today  and 
focused  on  academic  excellence, 
engagement  and  technology. 

Among  the  challenges  Erickson 
outlined  were: 

■  recruiting  and  retaining  excel- 
lent faculty,  including  women  and 
minority  faculty  members; 

■  encouraging  and  developing 
effective  leadership  in  academic  units; 
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such  as  financial  support,  space  and 
equipment;  and 

■  continuing  to  build  quality  in 
Penn  State's  programs,  including 
periodic  program  reviews. 


Initiatives  help  to  foster  a  welcoming  campus  environment 


By  Karen  Trimbath 
Public  hi/or 


The  University's  Office  for  Disability  Services 
student  handbook  provides  the  necessary  infor- 
mation for  succeeding  on  campus  and  in  the 
classroom.  The  handbook  focuses  on  a  broad 
range  of  policies  and  resources,  including  modi- 
fied tests,  loaned  tape  recorders  and  phone 
amplification  handsets,  special  housing  requests 
and  other  accommodations  for  students  with 
disabilities. 

The  handbook  was  developed  by  the  Office 
for  Disability  Services  with  a  grant  from  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Committee  in 
response  to  a  growing  need.  At  University  Park, 
the  number  of  self-identified  students  with  dis- 
abilities has  increased  from  86  in  1980  to  860  in 
1998,  the  Board  of  Trustees  learned  on  Sept.  10 
during  a  campus  environment  report 

W.  Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost  for  educational 
equity  and  affiliate  assistant  professor  of  coun- 


and  African  and  African  Ameri- 
can studies,  told  the  board  that  initiatives  like  the 
handbook  help  to  create  a  diverse  student  body 
and  a  welcoming  campus  climate  for  everyone. 

Jones  added  that  Penn  State  has  made  signif- 
icant progress  in  implementing  its  diversity  plan, 
titled  "A  Framework  to  Foster  Diversity  at  Penn 
State:  1998-2003."  The  plan,  introduced  in  Febru- 
ary 1998,  calls  for  exposing  students  to  a  variety 
of  cultures  and  international  perspectives,  foster- 
ing a  humane  University  community,  and  devel- 
oping social  responsibility. 

This  report  on  the  campus  environment  also 
included  updates  on  four  University  groups:  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Committee  {EOPC); 
the  Commission  for  Women;  the  Commission  on 
Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity;  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  (CORED). 

These  updates  highlighted  each  group's  activ- 
ities over  the  past  year,  which  included: 

■  A  grant  from  EOPC  enabled  the  Capital 


College  to  hold  the  1998  Summer  Academy  on 
Teaching  and  Human  Service  Careers.  In  this  pro- 
gram, 18  seventh-grade  students  of  color  from 
the  Harrisburg  area  explored  teaching  and 
human  service  careers,  college  life,  and  how  to 
use  computer  and  distance  education  technolo- 
gies. 

■  CORED  has  joined  with  the  State  College 
Downtown  Business  Association  to  ensure  that 
minority  students  are  treated  appropriately  as 
they  shop  at  local  businesses. 

■  The  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Cay  and 
Bisexual  Equity  implemented  a  liaison  network 
for  non-University  Park  locations  and  is  expand- 
ing its  involvement  in  training  programs.  These 
programs  are  conducted  at  the  request  of  Penn 
State  locations  around  the  Commonwealth. 

■  This  fall,  the  Commission  for  Women  is 
implementing  a  pilot  mentoring  program  aimed 


Board  of  Trustees  gives  approval  to  changes  in  selected  academic  programs 


The  following  changes  have  been  approved  by  the 
trustees  for  the  following  academic  programs. 

For  more  information  on  these  changes,  visit  the 
Web  at:  http:f/www.psu.edu/ur/archives/ 

intercom_1999jSepn6lprogram.html 

Undergraduate  Programs 

■  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

—  New  design/build  option  and  management 
option  in  landscape  contracting  major  that  would 
strengthen  the  program  by  providing  additional 
courses  to  students  in  the  major.  The  design/build 
option  replaces  the  existing  curriculum  in  land- 


__  - 


scape  contracting.  The  management  option  will  pro- 
vide a  more  focused  curriculum  for  those  students 
interested  in  a  career  in  landscape  management. 

—  Change  in  name  from  major  in  agricultural 
education  to  major  in  agricultural  and  extension 
education 

■  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 

—  New  minor  in  architecture  studies  that  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  non-architecture  majors 
to  have  greater  exposure  to  the  content  of  architec- 
ture. In  addition,  this  will  benefit  architectural  engi- 
neering students  who  are  currently  required  to 
enroll  in  many  of  these  courses. 


■  Penn  State  Erie 

—  New  major  and  new  minor  in  finance  that 
will  assist  in  the  important  objective  of  accredita- 
tion of  its  School  of  Business.  Additional  finance 
faculty  also  will  enable  I  lie  college  to  otter  a  broader 
range  of  finance  electives  in  the  MBA  program. 

■  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 

—  New  interdisciplinary  minor  in  dispute  man- 
agement and  resolution  that  would  strongly  encour- 
aged the  development  of  interdisciplinary  initiatives 
that  enable  students  to  integrate  knowledge  and 
understandings  they  acquire  through  study  in  dif- 
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University  addresses  academic  integrity  issues 


By  Alan  Janesch 
Public  Information 

It  used  to  be  easy  to  tell  what  cheating  was:  Instead 
of  relying  on  what  he'd  learned  from  lectures  and 
books,  a  student  taking  a  test  looked  over  the  shoul- 
der nt  .mother  student  and  copied  down  the 
answers.  A  proctor  or  a  faculty  member  saw  it  and 
reported  it,  and  the  case  was  referred  to  judicial 
affairs  for  action. 

But  nowadays  the  issue  isn't  so  clear.  At  Penn 
State  and  other  universities,  where  there's  an 
increased  emphasis  on  active  and  collaborative 
learning  -  students  working  in  teams  to  learn 
through  a  group  project,  with  a  faculty  member  act- 
ing as  coach  and  guide  -  it  can  be  more  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  cheating  and  What  isn't. 

Despite  the  new  complexities  surrounding  the 
idea  of  cheating  and  other  forms  of  academic  dis- 
honesty^ Penn  State  takes  the  issue  seriously,  recog- 
nizes the  potential  depth  of  the  problem,  and  is 
taking  steps  now  to  deal  with  it  appropriately. 
Cheryl  Achterberg,  dean  of  the  Schreyer  Honors 
College,  told  Penn  State's  Board  of  Trustees  on  Sept. 
10  that  academic  integrity  is  central  to  higher  edu- 

Achtcrberg  said  it  is  vital  for  Penn  State  to  make^ 
clear  its  policies  on  academic  integrity  —  and  the 
consequences  for  failing  to  observe  them  —  to  stu- 
dents as  well  as  faculty,  Doing  so  "will  enable  Penn 
State  to  respond  consistently  as.an  institution,  rather 
than  with  multiple  solutions  to  individual  cases,  and 


also  enable  faculty  to  respond  in  a  consistent  man- 
ner," Achterberg  said. 

For  students,  being  "Penn  State  proud"  requires 
a  commitment  to  academic  integrity,  Achterberg 
said.  "Educating  students  about  academic  honesty 
will  require  a  University-wide  commitment  that 
may  begin  at  freshman  orientation  and  end  at  grad- 

Achterberg  said  that  reported  violations  of  Penn 
State's  academic  integrity  policies  —  which  for  stu- 
dents include  cheating,  plagiarizing,  fabricating 
information  or  citations  in  a  paper,  possessing  copies 
of  exams  without  authorization  and  submitting 
someone  else's  work  as  your  own  —  are  few.  Eight 
violations  of  the  policies  were  officially  reported  in 
1998-99  and  seven  in  1997-98. 

But  some  believe  academic  dishonesty  is  more 
commonplace,  even  though  faculty  are  dead-set 
against  any  hint  of  academic  dishonesty  among  their 
own  numbers  and  also  "work  hard  to  counter  any 
dishonesty  that  students  may  bring  to  the  class- 
room," Achterberg  said. 

With  all  these  issues  in  mind,  Achterberg  said, 
two  special  committees  are  currently  working  on 
issues  of  academic  integrity,  one  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  Faculty  Senate  and  the  other  orga- 
nized through  the  provost's  office. 

Among  the  Senate  subcommittee's  charges  are: 
developing  a  new  working  definition  of  academic 
integrity;  identifying  instances  of  dishonest  academ- 
ic behavior;  reviewing  current  Senate  policy;  and 
recommending  changes  where  appropriate. 


The  responsibilities  of  the  provost's  committee 
include:  producing  data  on  the  extent  and  kinds  of 
cheating  at  Penn  State  and  on  faculty  follow-through 
on  reports  of  cheating;  outlining  acbons  that  should 
be  taken  when  cheating  is  clearly  established;  and 
establishing  programs  that  bpel!  out  what  kinds  of 
behaviors  an.'  academically  dishonest. 

Both  committees  will  work  together  this  year  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  University  commu- 
nity. 

In  an  in-house  "Penn  State  Pulse"  survey,  Penn 
State  undergraduate  students  at  University  Park  esti- 
mated on  average  that  23  percent  of  students  cheat 
on  tests  and  41  percent  cheat  on  class  assignments. 
Since  coming  to  Penn  State,  17  percent  of  the  students 
surveyed  said  they  themselves  cheated  on  tests  and 
44  percent  said  they  cheated  on  class  assignments. 

But  Achterberg  cautioned  that  the  Penn  State 
Pulse  findings  should  be  interpreted  with  caution 
and  considered  a  social  indicator  of  a  general  trend, 
more  than  an  absolute  truth  in  numbers.  She  also 
noted  that  students  claim  cheating  is  widespread  in 
high  school,  so  many  may  come  to  the  University 
with  behavior  patterns  that  need  adjusting. 

National  research  into  academic  dishonesty  says 
that  the  level  of  cheating  has  remained  constant  over 
the  last  30  years,  Achterberg  told  the  board. 

Next  steps  at  Penn  State,  Achterberg  said,  include 
a  more  complete  student  survey  this  fall  at  Univer- 
sity Park  and  other  campuses,  along  with  a  faculty 
survey.  Changes  to  current  policies  are  anticipated, 
she  said. 


Property  purchases  OK'd 
by  board  for  three  campuses 

The  Board  of  Trustees  on  Sept.  10  approved  the  purchase  of 
several  properties  for  three  campuses  that  will  help  meet 
future  needs. 

The  three  parcels  offered  by  David  C.  DuBois  and  Devel- 
opac  Inc.  at  Penn  State  DuBois  are  contiguous  to  the  DuBois 
campus  and  will  help  the  campus  meet  zoning  requirements 
for  additional  parking.  The  properties  include  two  buildings 
and  a  total  of  3.3  acres  for  a  combined  purchase  price  of 
$182,500. 

The  University  also  will  purchase  a  3.039-acre  parcel  of 
undeveloped  land  for  $27,000  from  the  Miller  Group  Inc.  for 
Penn  State  Schuylkill. 

At  Penn  State  Erie,  the  University  will  purchase  a  ,95-acre 
parcel  from  William  E.  Mosso  for  $123,900  that  will  facilitate 
the  expansion  of  the  multi-purpose  facility,  now  under  con- 
struction, and  the  multi-faith  chapel  and  bell  tower,  now  in 
design.  The  property  includes  a  1,366  square-foot  ranch  house. 


HUB  Parking  Deck  expansion 
among  approved  building  projects 


The  University's  Demand  Transportation 
Management  Plan  identified  additional 
parking  spaces  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus near  central  campus  and  the  Hetzel 
Union  Building  as  a  priority  in  the  coming 
year.  On  Sept.  10,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  final  plans  and  gave  authoriza- 
tion to  obtain  bids  and  award  contracts  to 
build  an  additional  level  of  the  HUB  Parking 
Deck. 

The  current  HUB  Parking  Deck,  complet- 
ed in  1994,  has  293  parking  spaces  and 
serves  faculty,  staff  and  visitors  as  well  as 
student  parking  during  off  hours.  As  activity 
in  the  HUB,  the  Penn  State  Bookstore  and 
neighboring  academic  buildings  has 
increased,  the  parking  need  has  become 


greater.  Fortunately,  the  original  Parking 
Deck  was  built  with  expansion  in  mind  and 
can  accommodate  another  level  of  parking. 

The  new  level,  budgeted  at  $1.2  million 
and  designed  by  Ewing  Cole  Cherry  Brott 
of  Philadelphia,  will  provide  86  new  spaces, 
increasing  the  total  number  of  spaces  to  379. 
The  stairs  and  elevator  will  also  be  extend- 
ed to  the  new  level. 

The  board  also  moved  the  new  Informa- 
tion Sciences  and  Technology  Building  clos- 
er to  reality  by  approving  the  joint  venture 
of  Rafael  Vinoly  Architects  PC/Perfido 
Weiskopf  Architects  of  New  York  City  and 
Pittsburgh  to  design  the  building  at  Univer- 
sity Park.  The  building  will  straddle  Pollock 
Road  just  east  of  North  Atherton  Street. 


25-year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  a!  ihe  University  are,  Irom  left, 
Garry  Burkle.  director,  Enrollment  Services,  Registrar's  Office; 
Roxanne  F.  Price,  county  extension  director/4- H  and  youth 
coordinator  at  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension-York  County; 
Nancy  J.  Watson,  assistant  manager,  conference  services  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services;  and  Frank  Zucco.  customer 
quality  representalive,  Office  ol  Physical  Plant. 

Also  observing  25  years  ol  service  bu!  not  pictured  are: 
Maggie  Chiaverini,  accounting  clerk  in  Ihe  finance  office  and 
coordinator  for  Pro]ect  Vision  at  Penn  Slate  McKeesporl;  and 
Michael  Kelleher.  supervisor,  trades,  and  Terry  Long, 
electrician  A,  both  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 


Garry  Burkle 


Roxanne  Price  Nancy  J.  Watson 


Frank  Zucco 


Some  Y2K  issues  still  need  to  be  addressed 


The  millennium  clock  continues  to  tick  away. 
With  a  little  more  than  three  months  until  Jan. 
1,  2000,  it  is  becoming  more  important  for 
users  of  computers  and  electronic  equipment  to 
check  for  Y2K  compliance. 

Desktop  and  laptop  computers  are  of  particular 
concern  because  they  are  so  pervasive  and  involved 
in  so  many  University  activities,  according  to  Ken- 
neth Blythe,  the  University's  Y2K  coordinator. 

"The  University  cannot  vouch  for  the  Y2K  com- 
pliance of  these  computers.  Responsible  University 
offices  will  ensure  that  microcomputer  lab  comput- 
ers are  Y2K  ready,  but  beyond  that,  users  are  respon- 
sible for  making  sure  that  office  an< 
dence  computers  are  ready,"  sa 
Blythe.  "Research  faculty  are  simi- 
larly responsible  for  their  research  y 
computers,  data  and  embedded  * 
chips  in  equipment." 

The  University's  Y2K  Web  sil 
http:l/www,psu.edu/Year2000f,  includes 
instructions  for  testing  and  preparir 
desktop  and  laptop  computers.  Users  al: 
can  work  with  local  technical  support  staff  ^ 
to  bring  computers  into  compliance,  but  the 
users  are  responsible  for  initiating  this  process. 

Although  expert  opinions  differ  widely  regard- 
ing the  Y2K  bug,  there  is  credible  evidence  of  the 
potential  for  problems. 

"The  Y2K  bug  is  especially  challenging  at  Penn 
State  because  computers  are  prevalent  in  every 
aspect  of  University  life,"  said  Rodney  Erickson, 
executive  vice  president  and  provost.  "However, 
the  University's  Y2K  efforts  are  well  advanced.  The 
computer  systems  that  handle  financial  aid,  registra- 
tion, payroll  and  other  mission-critical  functions  all 
are  Y2K  ready." 

The  University  continues  to  communicate  with 
area  utility  suppliers  and  other  critical  vendors,  to 
ensure  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  the  utilities,  prod- 
ucts and  services  needed  to  continue  business  as 
usual. 

Because  of  the  steps  already  taken  and  those 
that  are  now  under  way,  the  University  foresees  no 
disruption  in  the  start  of  spring  semester.  Normal 
operations  will  resume  after  the  holidays  on  Jan.  3, 
2000.  Residence  halts  will  open  on  Wednesday,  Jan. 
5,  and  classes  will  begin  on  Monday,  Jan.  10. 

"We  will  continue  to  evaluate  the  Y2K  issue  as  it 
affects  Penn  State  and  retain  the  option  of  changing 
plans  for  the  start  of  spring  semester,  if  that  appears 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  o 
staff,"  Erickson  said. 

At  a  later  date,  the  Unive 
tingency  plans  for  commi 
about  any  Y2K-based  disru 
their  families,  faculty  and  s' 


Frequently  Asked  Questions  about  Y2K 
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Following  are  some  of  the  most  commonly  asked 
Y2K  questions  and  their  answers.  For  more  infor- 
mation, check  the  University's  Y2K  Web  site  at 
http://7mmu.psu.edu/Year2O00. 

QWhat  is  Penn  State's  position  about  Y2K 
■   risks...  are  they  real  or  mostly  hype?  f* 

A      The  University  believes  there  is  credible      l|i 
■   evidence  of  the  potential  for  problems.  For 

this  reason,  the  University  takes  the  posi-        . 

Ition  that  Y2K  must  be  taken  seriously.  At       A 
this  point,  expectations  are  that  the  Unit-  4 

ed  States  may  see  limited  duration,  local- 
ized failures  of  services  and  infrastruc- 
ture (power  and  phone  service,  for      f% 
example)  —  though  the  type  and       ||i 
number  of  failures  will  vary  geo- 
graphically  and  no  one  can  predict 
exactly  what  will  happen.  Pennsyl-        A 
vania  power  companies,  water  com-       "' 
panies  and  Bell  Atlantic  have  invested 
heavily  in  Y2K  preparations. 

Is  Penn  State  considering  delaying  the  start 
t    of  classes  in  January  2000? 

The  University's  Y2K  preparations  should 
i    enable  the  internal  and  on-campus  systems        _ 

to  operate  normally.  Therefore,  the  Univer-       I  ] 

sity  is  currently  planning  to  maintain  the 

current  academic  calendar.  The  Ui 

will  continue  to  evaluate  the  Y2K  ii 

affects  Penn  State  and  retain  the  option  of 

announcing  delays  if  needed. 

Will  faculty  and  staff  be  asked  to  report  to 
work  before  Jan.  3,  2000? 
A  small  group  of  faculty  and  staff  who  are 
essential  to  Y2K  continuity  efforts  will  be 
asked  to  report  to  work  as  early  as  midnight 
Dec.  31.  Local  Area  Network  administrators 
also  will  be  asked  to  report  to  work  Jan.  1        _ 
and  2,  to  ensure  that  the  networks  are  in       Q 
proper  working  order  for  the  start  of  the  first      ™ 
business  day,  Jan.  3.  A 

Should  international  students  return  to 
campus  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  students? 
International  students  who  are  concerned 
about  flying  back  to  campus  from  outside 
the  United  States  after  Dec.  31  may  want  to 
consider  making  arrangements  to  complete 
trips  before  Jan.  1,  2000.  the  University  is 
planning  to  have  a  few  residence  hall 
rooms  open  to  accommodate  international 


students  who  choose  to  return  early.  Any- 
one who  intends  to  return  before  Jan.  1 
should  inform  the  Office  of  Housing  and 
Food  Services  by  Dec.  1  so  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

Will  Y2K  issues  affect  University  ID  cards 
(including  the  ability  to  get  into  residence 
halls,  track  meal  plan  use,  etc.)? 
The  current  Penn  State  ID  Card  has  been  cer- 
tified by  the  vendor  to  be  Y2K  compliant. 
Systems  that  rely.on  the  ID  card  also  have 
been  verified  to  be  Y2K  compliant. 

How  will  students,  faculty  and  staff  away 
during  the  break  learn  about  any  changes 
in  plans  for  the  start  of  the  semester? 
The  University  is  developing  primary  and 
backup  communication  channels  so  that  stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff  and  their  families  can 
obtain  the  latest  information  about  any  Y2K- 
related  disruptions  that  might  have  an 
impact  on  the  start  of  classes  at  Penn  State. 
The  University  will  provide  more  detailed 
information  as  plans  are  complete. 

What  should  students,  faculty  and  staff  do 
now  to  prepare  for  Y2K? 
Students,  faculty  and  staff  are  responsible 
for  their  own  office  and  residence  comput- 
ers. The  Penn  State  Y2K  Web  site 
(http://ivww.psit.edu/Year2000)  includes  spe- 
cific instructions  for  correcting  or  replacing 
computers.  Research  faculty  are  similarly 
responsible  for  their  research  computers, 
data  and  embedded  chips  in  equipment,  The 
Y2K  Web  site  includes  specific  instructions 
for  research  faculty  to  make  sure  their 
research  products  are  not  affected  by  Y2K. 

Where  can  I  find  more  information  about 
Penn  State  and  Y2K  issues? 
Check  the  University's  Y2K  Web  site  at 
http://wiunj.psu.edu/Year2000.  Penn  State 
Cooperative  Extension  has  published  a 
guide.  Consumers  and  the  Year  2000  <Y2K), 
which  is  available  at  that  Web  site.  Another 
source  is  the  Pa2K:  Pennsylvania's  Working 
Together  program  Web  site  at 
httpU 'tuiww.pa2k.org/.  For  answers  to  other 
questions,  e-mail  Kenneth  Blythe,  the  Uni- 
versity's Y2K  coordinator,  at  kcbl@p8U.edu 
or  call  him  at  (814)  863-0958. 


Courses 

Electronic  seminar  series 

The  University  Libraries  has  started  its  Fall  1999 
Electronic  Seminar  Series  on  the  University  Park 
campus  —  a  series  of  hands-on  courses  for  faculty 
and  students  that  teach  how  to  use  the  Libraries' 
powerful  Web-based  resources.  Seminars  are  offered 
throughout  September  and  October.  A  full  schedule 

http://zuzirw.librarics.psit.edu/pitbinfij/libran/ittstru.htmt. 

Advanced  subject  seminars 

Advanced  subject  seminars  on  how  to  use  various 


databases  and  access  subject-specific  reference  mate- 
rials are  offered  for  faculty,  graduate  students  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students. 

Areas  covered  include  engineering,  environmen- 
tal sciences,  foreign  languages  and  literature,  inter- 
national research,  Jewish  studies,  molecular  biology 
and  statistical  resources.  The  series  also  includes  two 
sessions  on  how  to  use  the  Web  of  Science,  i 
for  all  researchers  that  provides  access  t< 
databases  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  scie 
social  sciences.  Times  and  locations  for  all  s 
vary;  for  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://imuw.lthi hi  tt-  />>/<  cdulpubinfoliibraryinstru.html. 


Introductory  seminars 

Introductory  seminars  on  the  Library  Information 
Access  System  (LIAS)  and  the  Libraries'  online  cata- 
log (The  CAT)  are  offered  for  new  Libraries  patrons 
These  sessions  teach  how  to  access  books,  maga- 
zines, government  documents  and  other  materials, 
use  LIAS  from  home  and  more.  All  sessions  are  held 
in  the  Pollock  Laptop  Library's  instructional  lab 
(first  floor). 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  seminars,  contact 
Doris  Herr  at  (815)  865-0560.  To  register,  send  an  e- 
mail  to  signup@psulias.psu.edu. 
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Heating  up  the  music  scene 

The  group  98  Degrees  will  perform  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  tt 
campus  Oct.  12.  For  tickets,  call  (800)  863-3336  or  (814)  865-5555. 


Erie  celebrates  10th 
anniversary  of  series 

Penn  State  Erie  will  open  the  10th 
anniversary  season  of  Music  at  Noon: 
The  Logan  Wintergarden  Series  with  a 
performance  by  the  Manhattan  Wind 
Quintet  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  at  noon. 
The  performance,  which  is  free  to  the 
public,  will  take  place  in  the  Wintergar- 
den of  the  Reed  Union  Building,  where 
all  upcoming  performances  will  be 
held. 

This  10th  anniversary  season  offers 
a  variety  of  distinguished  musical 
groups,  including: 

■  The  Manhattan  Wind  Quintet, 
which  opens  the  series,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  21,  with  a  focus  on  contemporary 
chamber  music; 

■  Cavani  String  Quartet,  an  award- 
winning  ensemble  that  performs  regu- 
larly in  major  concert  series  and  festi- 
vals throughout  North  America  and 
Europe,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  14; 


■  The  Chestnut  Brass  Company, 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1977,  will 
perform  Tuesday,  Nov.  16; 

■  Western  Wind,  an  internationally 
acclaimed  sextet  which  stages  a  vari- 
ety of  numbers  from  Renaissance  to 
'50s  rock  n'  roll,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  13; 

■  The  ensemble  Hesperus  will  per- 
form baroque  and  American  colonial 
music  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  8;  and 

■  The  Pacihca  Quartet,  a  group  of 
gittfd  voung  artists  who  are  Pakistani, 
Korean,  Australian  and  American,  will 
give  the  final  series  performance  on 
iuesdav,  March  14.  The  group  serves  as 
the  resident  quartet  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

For  more  information  about 
upcoming  Logan  performances,  con- 
tact the  Penn  State  Erie  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Activities  at  (814)  898-6171. 

Bach's  Lunch 


Bryce  Jordan 
Center 


Bette  Midler  to  appear 

Actress/ singer/comedienne/  Bette 
Midler  will  appear  at  7:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  11  in  a  special 
engagement  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  on  the  University.  Park  cam- 
pus. Tickets  are  $79,  $64  and  $49  for 
reserved  seats. 

Midler  counts  singing  as  only 
one  of  her  talents.  Since  1972,  when 
she  first  came  to  national  recogni- 
tion, she  has  managed  to  score  a 
number  of  major  hits  in  a  career  as 
a  recording  artist,  including  "Boo- 
gie Woogie  Bugle  Boy,"  "Wind 
Beneath  My  Wings"  and  "From  a 
Distance."  In  1997,  she  won  an 
Emmy  for  her  HBO  special  "Bette 
Midler:  Diva  Las  Vegas." 

Her  acting  credits  include  the 
Broadway  hit  "Fiddler  on  the 
Roof;"  and  movies  "The  Rose"  and 
"Down  and  Out  in  Beverly  Hills." 
Midler's  newest  album,  "Bath- 
house Betty,"  is  a  return  to  the 
campy,  cross-cultural  and  enor- 
mously influential  New  York  music 
scene  of  the  early  '70s. 

Coming  up 

■  Sept.  24:  Family  Values  Tour,  fea- 

turing Limp  Bizkit,  DMX,  Filter, 
Crystal  Method  and  Staind; 

■  Sept.  25:  Penn  State  Tailgreat; 

■  Sept.  28-Oct.  1:  Career  Days  '99; 

■  Oct.  10:  Sarah  Brightman 

■  Oct.  12:  98  Degrees  with  No 

Authority  and  Jessica  Simpson 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium, selected  Uni-Mart  ticket  out- 
lets, Commonwealth  campus  and 
college  ticket  outlets,  or  charge  by 
phone  at  (800)  863-3336  or  <8U)  865- 
5555. 


12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  23,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  Cello  Choir  consists  of  20  cello 
students  who  study  with  Kim  Cook, 
associate  professor  of  music  and  found- 
ing director  of  the  Cello  Choir.  The  free, 
20-minute  concert  is  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture's 
School  of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Parish. 

After  the  concert,  audience  mem- 
bers may  take  thei  r  bag  lunches  to  the 
Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will 
be  provided. 


Committee  seeks 
help  identifying 
candidates  for 
honorary  degrees 


The 


ittee 


Ho 


ary 


Degrees  is  again  seeking 
as  it  develops  a  list  of  potential 
recipients  of  an  honorary  degree 
from  Penn  State.  The  list  will 
include  eminent  scholars,  perform- 
ers, artists  and  practitioners  in  aca- 
demic fields,  and  individuals  who 
have  made  particularly  distin- 
guished contributions  to  society  in 
areas  such  as  public  service,  busi- 
ness or  government. 

The  Committee  on  Honorary 
Degrees  is  appointed  by  Universi- 
ty President  Graham  B.  Spanier 
and  is  chaired  by  David  N.  Worm- 
ley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. For  a  full  listing  of  those 
on  the  committee,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/inter- 
com_l999lSepn6lhonorary.html 

The  guidelines,  developed  and 
approved  by  the  University's 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1995,  include 
the  following  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  an  honorary  degree: 

■  Sustained  achievement  and 
distinction  of  national  or  interna- 
tional significance  in  an  activity 
consistent  with  the  mission  of  the 
University; 

■  The  nomination  of  individu- 
als whose  achievements  and  dis- 
tinction have  not  been  similarly 
recognized  by  a  number  of  other 
institutions; 


Alu 
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eligible; 

■  People  serving  as  adminis- 
trators, faculty  or  staff  of  Penn  State 
are  not  eligible,  nor  are  people  cur- 
rently serving  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  as  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  its  subordinate  units  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  during  their 
terms  of  office;  nor  are  spouses  or 
immediate  family  members  of  the 
above  mentioned  people  eligible. 

Some  past  recipients  of  the 
Honorary  Degree  from  Penn  State 
include:  George  Mitchell,  who 
received  a  doctor  of  humane  letters, 
and  Leon  Max  Lederman,  who 
received  a  doctor  of  science,  both  in 
1999.  For  2000,  Jane  Alexander 
received  a  doctor  of  fine  arts  and 
Nina  Totenberg  will  be  honored 
with  a  doctor  of  humane  letters. 

Nominations  should  include 
the  name,  a  short  biography  if  one 
is  readily  available,  and  a  statement 
explaining  why  the  nominee  is 
worthy  of  recognition.  Send  nomi- 
nations by  Friday,  Oct.  22,  to  Janis 
Jacobs,  vice  president  for  adminis- 
tration, 201  Old  Main,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802. 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  September  18 

Great  Insect  Fair,  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries  Building. 

Parenls/Family  Day 

Wednesday,  September  22 

Uniled  Way  Day  ot  Caring,  Beaver  Stadium. 

MUSIC 

Thursday,  September  23 

The  Penn  State  Cello  Choir.  Bach's  Lunch  concert,  12:10  p.m..  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
-Anything  Goes,"  starring  Gloria  Loring,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)863-0255. 
Friday,  September  24 
The  Family  Values  Tour,  featuring  musical  acts  DMX.  Filter,  Crystal  Method  and  Limp 

Bizkit,  7  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
"Falsettoland,"  by  William  Finn  and  James  Lapine.  8  p.m.  Sept.  24  and  25;  7:30  p.m. 

Sept.  27-30;  Pavilion  Theatre,  through  Sept.  30  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  September  17 

Shelley  MacDermid  on  "What's  Sexy  About  Size?  Firm  Size  and  Relationships 
Between  Work  and  Family,"  3  to  4:30  p.m.,  174  Willard. 

David  DiBiase  on  "Is  Distance  Education  a  Faustian  Bargain?"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

John  Christman  on  "The  Soul's  Society:  Autonomy,  Sell-Transparency  and  the  Sub- 
ject of  Liberalism,"  4  p.m.,  124  Sparks. 

Monday,  September  20 

Dr.  Mark  Lane  on  "Retardation  of  Aging  by  Caloric  Restriction,  Is  Insullin  a  Key  Play- 
er?" teleconference,  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Charlotte  Holmes  on  The  Winter  Count,"  12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 

Michael  Hochstrasser  on  "Synchrotron  Radiation  Studies  of  the  Fermi  Surfaces  ol 
Magnelic  Alloys,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Janice  Schimmelman  on  "Art  in  the  Early  English  Magazine,  1731-1799:  An  American 
Perspective,"  7  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Martin  Cook  on  "Ethical  Issues  in  Strategic  Bombing:  The  Hidden  Dangers  of  Preci- 
sion Munitions,"  7:30  p.m.,  112  Kern. 

Paul  C.  Gutjahr  on  "An  American  Antebellum  Bible  Bullets,  Bare  Breasts  and  the  Bat- 

lle  for  the  Good  Book,"  7:30  p.m.,  Fireside  Room,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn- 
Tuesday,  September  21 

"How  to  Use  Modern  Language  Association  (MLA)  on  Ihe  Web,"  10  to  11  am  .  402 
Pattee  Library. 

Roger  D.  Kamm  on  "Pulmonary  Mechanics  at  the  Cellular  Scale,"  11:15  a.m..  108 
Wartik  Laboratory. 

David  V.  Thiel  on  "Electromagnetic  Emissions  from  Rock  Fracture:  Earthguake  and 
Rock  Burst  Precursors?"  2:30  to  3:45  p.m..  128  Sackett. 

Roland  Leach  on  "Nutrition  and  Arthritis,"  4  p.m.,  1 10  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Charlton  Heslon,  the  legendary  actor  and  outspoken  political  activist,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium. 

Wednesday,  September  22 

Jennifer  L.  Tanner  on  "Midlife  Parents  and  Young  Adult  Children:  Relationships  Across 
Ihe  Transition  to  Adulthood,"  noon  to  1  p.m..  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Sian  Ritchie  on  "A  Common  Thread  in  the  ABA  Signaling  Network  of  the  Barley  Aleu- 
roneandVicia  Faba  Stomatal  Guard  Cell,"  12:20  to  1:10  p.m..  112  Buckhout  Lab- 
oratory. 

Thursday,  September  23 

"Ceramic  Process  Technologies  lor  Manufacturing  Efficiencies,"  The  Penn  Stater, 
through  Sept.  24. 

"How  to  Access  Statistical  Resources  on  the  Web,"  1  to  3  p.m.,  Pollock  Laptop  Library 
Instructional  Laboratory. 

John  Yeazell  on  "Quantum  State  Design,  Measurement  and  Control,"  3:30  p.m.,  101 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Louis  Martin-Vega  on  "Design  and  Manufacturing  at  the  National  Science  Foundation: 
Present  and  Future  Perspectives,"  4:30  p.m.,  215  Hammond. 

Friday,  September  24 

Chris  Duffy  on  "New  Media:  Documenting  Scientific  and  Historical  Issues  of  the  'Rivers 
of  America,'"  1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 

Matthew  Restall  on  "Myths  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Stei- 


EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum  ot  Art 

"Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World:  Japanese  Woodblock  Prints  from  the  Pen 

nent  Collection,"  Special  Exhibition  Gallery  I,  through  Dec.  22. 
Zoller  Gallery 
School  of  Visual  Arts  Faculty  Exhibition,  through  Sept.  26. 

For  a  lull  listing  ol  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  V 
at  http://cac.psu.  edu/catendar/  For  a  detailed  listing  ol  upcoming  Conference  and  Ir 
lutes  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreacl 


September  17  -  September  26 


PJUH.Irl.lrjfHia 

CENTRE  COW 


Site  dedicated 

Alan  Turner  from  Sweetland 
Engineering  and  Associates  Inc. 

Centre  County  and  Penn  Slate 

top.  The  site,  which  has  been 


Plans  are  to  h 
which  vi 

corner  ol  Porter  Road  and  Park 
Avenue  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  completed  in  lime  lor 
the  National  Governor's 
Conference  lo  be  held  at  Penn 
State  next  summer, 

Associates  of  Philadelphia 
designed  the  S3.5  million 
building,  which  is  being  funded 
in  partnership  wilh  the  Centre 
County  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau. 

Photos:  Greg  Grieco 


1ST  Solutions  Institute  director  sought 


The  School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology  is  searching  for  a  director  for 
its  newly  formed  1ST  Solutions  Institute. 
The  institute  will  offer  courses,  certificates, 
business  solutions,  training  and  executive 
briefings  as  part  of  the  School  of  1ST  and 
provide  administrative  assistance  for  the 
Governor's  School  on  Information  Tech- 
nology and  the  e-Business  Research  Cen- 

Primary  responsibilities  for  the  new 
director  will  be  to  establish  and  maintain 
curricula  and  other  partnerships  with 
other  Commonwealth  higher  education 
institutions;  coord i note  efforts  in  develop- 
ing Web-based  1ST  courses/modules; 
develop  mechanisms  for  providing  access 
to  intellectual  capital  associated  with  the 
information  sciences  at  Penn  State;  coor- 
dinate potential  incubation  and  entrepre- 
neurial efforts  of  the  school  and  guide 
related  technology  transfer;  and  serve  as 
coordinator  with  partners  involved  in 
course  development  and  delivery. 

The  director  reports  to  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology; hires,  supervises  and  evaluates 


assigned  staff;  and  directs  ond  manages 
budget  activities  associated  with  the  insti- 
tute. 

A  master's  degree  or  equivalent  is 
required,  a  Ph.D.  is  preferred,  plus  five  to 
seven  years  of  work-related  experience 
managing  a  similar  organization.  Teach- 
ing/curriculum development  experience 
in  higher  education  is  preferred.  For  more 
information  about  the  School  of  Informa- 
tion Sciences  and  Technology,  visit  the 
Web  at  http:liwiuwJsi.psu.edu. 

This  position  is  a  12-month  academ- 
ic/administrative appointment.  The  salary 
will  be  competitive  and  commensurate 
with  experience.  To  apply,  send  a  cover  let- 
ter, vita  and  names,  telephone  numbers 
and  e-mail  addresses  of  three  references  to: 
School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology, 504  Rider  Building,  120  S.  Bur- 
rowes  St.,  University  Park,  Pa.  1 6801 .  Attn: 
Joseph  M.  Lambert. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  Sept. 
17  and  continue  until  a  candidate  is  found. 
Penn  State  is  committed  to  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  and  the  diversi- 
ty of  its  workforce. 
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Lectures 


Work,  children  and  family  are  focus 
of  seminar  series  at  University  Park 

nd  Family       cliffe  Public  Policy  Institute,  who  v 


/  Work,  Child 
Seminar  Series,  sponsored  by  the  Col 
lege  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  Studies  and 
Industrial  Relations,  begins  this 
semester  on  Friday,  Sept.  17,  with  a 
presentation  by  Shelley  MacDermid, 
professor  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Families  at  Purdue  University. 

MacDermid  will  discuss  "What's 
Sexy  about  Size?  Firm  Size  and  Rela- 
tionships Between  Work  and  Family," 
from  3-4:30  p.m.  in  174  Willard  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Other  talks  in  the  series  include: 
■  Paula  Rayman,  director,  Rad- 


"Dignity  at  Work:  A  Work, 
Family  and  Community  Framework 
for  the  21st  Century,"  on  Friday,  Nov. 
12,  from  1:30-3  p.m.  in  102  Weaver 
Building;  and 

■  Douglas  Hyatt,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  who  will  lecture 
on  "Union  Wage  Impacts  for  Child 
Care  Center  Workers,"  on  Friday,  Dec. 
10,  from  1:30-3  p.m.  in  102  Weaver 
Building. 

For  more  information  about  the 
seminars,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://xoww.la.psu.edu/lsir/workfiim/. 


Arts  lecture  series  begins  Sept.  20 


Janice  Schimmelman,  professor  and 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Art  Histo- 
ry at  Oakland  University  in  Rochester, 
Mich.,  will  give  a  lecture,  "Art  in  the 
Early  English  Magazine,  1731-1799: 
An  American  Perspective,"  at  7  p.m. 
Monday,  Sept.  20,  in  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art's  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 

Schimmelman's  talk  is  part  of  the 
lecture  series,  "Drawing  from  the  Past: 


Perspectives  on  Rare  Books  and  Print- 
ed Materials  in  the  Visual  Arts."  The 
lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

The  lecture  series  will  discuss  rare 
books  and  printed  materials  in  the 
visual  arts  from  the  16th  century 
through  the  19th  century. 

The  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  History  of  the  Book,  the 
Department  of  Art  History,  the  Art 
Education  Program  and  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts. 


Battles  over  the  Bible  to  be  discussed 


Between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War,  another  major  war  was  fought 
in  the  United  States  —  over  the  Bible. 
Paul  C  Gutjahr,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  American  studies  at  Indiana 
University  and  author  of  An  Ameri- 
can Bible:  A  History  of  the  Good  Book  in 
the  United  States,  1777-1880,  will  dis- 
cuss the  battles  waged  over  the  Bible 
during  this  time  period  at  7:30  p.m. 
Monday,  Sept.  20,  in  the  Fireside 
Room  in  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Uni- 
versity Park. 


The  lecture,  titled  "An  American 
Antebellum  Bible:  Bullets,  Bare  Breasts 
and  the  Battle  for  the  Good  Book,"  is 
part  of  a  series  presented  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  History  of  the  Book. 

Gutjahr  is  currently  a  Fellow  at 
Princeton  University's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Religion.  He  is 
working  on  a  book  about  20th-centu- 
ry Protestant  publishing. 

For  more  information  on  the  talk, 
contact  James  L.W.  West  III  at  (814) 
865-0495  or  e-mail  jlwl4@psu.edu. 


Series  to  review  academic  innovations 


VOICE  Box,  a  series  of  luncheon  lec- 
tures and  workshops  that  examines 
academic  innovations  at  Penn  State, 
has  a  new  lineup  for  fall.  This  semes- 
ter, VOICE  Box  (Variations  of  Innova- 
tive Changes  in  Education)  lunches, 
held  every  other  week  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  will  follow  the  theme  of  "Assess- 
ment, Testing  and  Feedback:  The  How 
Tos  and  What  Nots."  The  talks,  all 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  304  Rider 
Building  II  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  follow: 

■  Wednesday,  Sept.  29:  "Web- 
based  Portfolios  in  Teacher  Education: 
An  Alternate  Approach  to  Supporting 
Learning  and  Assessing  Understand- 
ing" by  Carla  Zembal-Saul  and  Leigh 
Ann  Boardman. 


■  Wednesday,  Oct.  13:  "The  Stu- 
dent Learning  Opportunities  and 
Actions  Questionnaire:  A  Student 
Evaluation  of  Innovative  Teaching  and 
Learning"  by  Dawn  Zimmaro  and 
Joanne  Cawley. 

■  Thursday,  Oct.  28:  "SQT:  Stu- 
dent Quality  Teams  in  the  Classroom" 
by  Liz  Kinland  and  a  student  panel. 

■  Thursday,  Dec.  2:  "Assessing 
Student  Writing:  The  Problems  and 
Some  Solutions"  by  James  Eisenstein 
and  Marie  Secor. 

Participants  should  bring  a  lunch; 
drinks  are  provided.  For  more  infor- 
mation,  visit  the  Web  at 
http:liummunov8.psu.eduievents.htm  or 
e-mail  inov8@psu.edu  to  be  put  on  an 
electronic  notification  list. 


Charlton  Heston  first  in 
speaker  series  lineup 


The  1999-2000  Distinguished  Speaker 
Series  brings  to  University  Park  the 
man  who  played  Moses,  the  filmmak- 
er responsible  for  the  IMAX  film  on 
Mt.  Everest,  a  popular  Latino  actor,  a 
debate  on  civi!  liberties  and  the  host 
of  "America's  Most  Wanted." 

The  series,  funded  by  the  student 
activity  fee,  is  free  to  the  public.  Tick- 
ets are  required  for  all  lectures  and 
will  be  made  available  before  the 
events.  The  scheduled  speakers  are: 

■  Charlton  Heston, . 


Buckley,  founder  of  the  conservative 
journal  National  Review,  will  enter  a 
lively  debate  on 
civil  libertit 
Strossen,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Amer- 


BUCKLEY 


Auditori-       than  300  nt 

pers  around  the  world,  and  his  weekly 
television  show  "Firing  Line"  is  the 
longest-ru 


gram  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  featur- 
ing the  same  host. 


published 
journal,  titled  The  Actor's  Life:  Journals, 
1956-1976,  earned  critical  acclaim  after 
its  publication  in  1978.  In  1998  he 
became  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 


nbined  his 
skills  in  mountain 
climbing  and  cin- 
ematography to 
become  one  of  the 


Strosst 
a  professor  of  law 
at  New  York  Law 
School,  has  writ- 
ten, lectured  and 
practiced  exten- 
sively in  the  areas 
of  constitutional 
law,  civil  libertie: 


nd  internatk 


human  rights.  Strossen  graduated  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  from  Harvard  College 
(1972)  and  magna  cum  laude  from 
Harvard  Law  School  (1975),  where  she 
was  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review. 


acclaimed  ad 


in  1979  for  his  per- 
formance in  "Zoot 
Suit"  on  Broad- 
way. Some  of  his      Olmos 
most  memorable 

roles  include  the  soft-spoken  Lt. 
Castillo  on  television's  "Miami  Vice" 
and  math  teacher  Jaime  Escalante  in 
the  film  "Stand  and  Deliver." 

■  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  and 
Nadine  Strossen,  at  8  p.m.  Monday, 
Jan.  24,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 


It  wasn't  long  after  Adam's  death 
that  the  Walshes  turned  their  grief 
into  positive  energy  to  help  missing 
and  exploited  children.  Their  work 
led  to  the  passage  of  federal  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  helping  missing  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  founding  of  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children. 

Additional  speakers  in  the 
1999/2000  series  will  be  announced  in 
the  coming  weeks. 

For  more  information  or  to  express 
interest  in  co-sponsoring  a  speaker, 
call  the  Office  of  Student  Activities  at 
(814)  863-3786  or  stop  by  319  HUB. 
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Giving  by 
Faculty  and  Staff 

A  five-year  comparison 


Private  Giving 

Faculty,  staff  giving 
tops  $17.6  million 

Forty  percent  of  Penn  State  faculty  and 
staff  members  have  pledged  more 
than  $17.6  million  so  far  toward  the 
University's  Grand  IXMinv  campaign, 
according  to  Campaign  Chair  Edward 
R.  Hintz.  The  total  includes  $4.5  mil- 
lion in  gifts  received  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1999. 

"These  dollars  by  themselves  are 
certainly  important  in  advancing 
Penn  State's  mission,"  Hintz  said. 
"But  the  example  that  faculty  and 
staff  set  when  they  give  of  their  own 
resources  is  a  tremendous  inspiration 
to  potential  donors  among  our  alum- 
ni and  friends.  Knowing  that  40  per- 
cent of  faculty  and  staff  University- 
wide  have  thus  far  participated  in  the 
campaign  is  also  a  great  source  of 
encouragement  to  campaign  volun- 

Hintz  paid  special  tribute  to  the 
volunteer  leaders  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  campaign,  Gerald  Susman, 
Robert  and  Judith  Klein  professor  of 
management,  and  Elizabeth  Susman, 
Jean  Phillips  Shibley  professor  of 
biobehavioral  health. 

Hintz  said  that  faculty  and  staff 
donors  have  the  opportunity  to  desig- 
nate their  gifts  to  areas  and  programs 
of  their  choice.  In  addition  to  academic 
programs,  popular  areas  for  employee 


Fund  year 

1998-99 
1997-98 
1996-97 
1995-96 
1994-95 


Total  dollars 

$4.5  million* 
$2.3  million 
$1.5  million 
$1.5  million 
$1.2  million 


support  have  been  the  University 
Libraries;  public  broadcasting,  which 
includes  WPSX-TV  and  WPSU-FM; 
the  Four  Diamonds  Fund,  which  aids 
children  being  treated  for  cancer  at 
the  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
and  their  families;  and  Penn  State  ath- 

The  Grand  Destiny  campaign  aims 
to  raise  $1  billion  in  private  gifts  before 
June  30,  2003. 


Grant  to  fund  publication  of 
history  of  prominent  family 


The  lives  and  contributions  of  the 
McCormicks  of  Harrisburg,  one  of  the 
leading  families  in  central  Pennsylvania 
from  the  mid-19th  to  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury, will  be  preserved  and  published 
though  a  Penn  State  Harrisburg  project 
funded  by  the  McCormick  Trusts. 

A$50,000  grant  from  the  trusts  will 
support  work  by  the  college's  Ameri- 
can studies  program  and  its  Center 
for  Pennsylvania  Culture  Studies  to 
produce  two  volumes  devoted  to  the 
McCormicks. 

In  their  time  and  place,  the 
McCormicks  wielded  significant  influ- 
ence in  industry,  banking,  journalism, 
local  and  national  government  and 
religious  life.  The  publications  will 
document  the  family  responsible  for 
the  founding  of  Dauphin  Deposit 
Bank,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  and  a  number  of 
other  notable  institutions  and  land- 
marks in  the  capital  city. 

Widely  known  for  their  philan- 
thropy, the  McCormicks  established  a 
pattern  of  public  support  and  left  a 
legacy  that  continues  to  benefit  the 
Harrisburg  community. 
•  The  publishing  project  is  consistent 
with  the  mission  of  the  Center  for 
Pennsylvania  Culture  Studies  to  pub- 
lish and  promote  local  history  as  the 


key  to  understanding  Ameri 
ry.  The  center  also  serves  as  a  resource 
of  information  for  scholars,  students 
and  historians  through  its  collections 
of  photographs,  folklore  and  folklife 
and  information  about  central  Penn- 
sylvania communities. 

Under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Barton,  associate  professor  of  Ameri- 
can studies  and  history  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  the  project  will  include 
selected  materials  from  the  nearly  lbO 
folders  of  letters,  diaries,  account 


books. 


il  data,  privately 
tunts,  newspaper 
r  documents  now 
:orical  Society  of 


printed  travel  ace 
clippings  and  othi 
housed  at  the  Hi- 
Dauphin  County. 

The  subject  of  the  first  volume,  btled 
The  McCormicks  of  Harrisburg:  Public 
Service  and  Private  Lives,  will  focus  on 
members  of  the  McCormick  family  at 
large  and  include  documents  illustrat- 
ing their  lives  across  the  generations. 

Publishing  Vance  McCormick's 
diaries  in  a  second  volume,  tentative- 
ly titled  The  Diary  of  Vance  McCormick, 
Citizen  Extraordinaire,  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  would  fill  a  gap  in  World 
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McCormick's  observations  with  those 
of  other  diplomats  and  aides  to  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson. 


Going  up 

A  worker  helps  to  lift  a  piece  of  scaffolding  info  place  oulside  Armsby  Building  on  (he 
University  Park  campus  for  the  removal,  repair  and  re-installation  of  the  building's  origina 
red  Spanish  roof  lile.  The  project  is  due  to  be  completed  in  November,  Armsby  Building, 
built  in  1905  for  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  is  named  for  Henry  Armsby.  founde 
of  Ihe  agricultural  experiment  station  (1687)  and  the  first  dean  of  agriculture  (1895-1902) 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Book  Shelf 


Tom  Griffiths,  director  of  aquatics  and 
safety  officer  in  the  Department  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  is  the  author 
of  Better  Beaches  published  by  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Associ- 

Better  Beaches,  written  for  those 
who  design,  operate,  supervise  or 
manage  beaches,  focuses  on  the  man- 


agement and  ope 
enjoyable  beaches, 


nth  chapter; 


water  quality,  accessibility,  < 
ling  pests,  signage,  enviror 
concerns,  liability  and  risk  n 
ment,  and  types  of  beaches.  In  i 
tion,  a  chapter  on  Art 
beaches  is  included. 
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Appointments 


Director  of  academic  affairs 
joins  Penn  State  New  Kensington 

Penn  State  New  Kensington  has  selected  Steven  G. 
Alston  as  director  of  academic  affairs.  He  succeeds 
Stephen  Hoops,  who  served  as  acting  director  of  acad- 
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Penn  State  OuBois  welcomes 
director  of  academic  affairs 

Robert  E.  Loeb  has  been  named  director  of  academit 
affairs  at  Penn  State 
DuBois.   Loeb  brines 


Alston's  responsibilities  will  include  providing 
leadership  to  the  faculty  on  all  academic  matters 
including  tenure,  promotion  and  program  develop- 
ment; faculty  recruitment  and  evaluation;  supporting 
research  and  scholarship;  and  encouraging  outreach 
service  to  the  campus  and  community. 

Before  accepting  this  position,  Alston,  an  associate 
professor  of  physics,  was  the  acting  director  of  acade- 
mic affairs  at  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he 
worked  to  add  the  information  sciences  and  technolo- 
gy degree  to  the  campus  curriculum.  Alston  also 
served  as  a  research  scientist  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  fall  1994  and  at  the  Institute  of  Physics,  Arhus 
University,  Denmark,  in  spring  1995. 

He  earned  a  B.S.  in  physics  and  mathematics  from 
Fort  Hays  State  University  in  Hays,  Kan.,  and  his  mas- 
ter's degree  and  Ph.D.,  both  in  physics,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  -  Lincoln. 

Center  for  Quality  and  Planning 
appoints  senior  consultant 

Ann  Dodd  was  recently  appointed  a 
in  the  Center  for  Quali-      — 
ty  and  Planning.  She 
comes  to  Penn  State 
from  the  University  of 
North     Carolina     at 
Chapel  Hill,  where  she 
served  as  director 
institutional  effective- 
While  at  UNC-CH 
she     organized     and 
implemented  an  insti- 
tutional effectiveness 
program  and  support- 
ed academic  strategic     Ann  Dodd 
planning.  Previously, 

she  served  as  quality  development  manager  in  the 
Division  of  Information  Technology  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison,  and  as  a  management  and  lead- 
ership consultant  in  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 

Dodd  serves  as  an  evaluator  for  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  seeking  to  develop  insti- 
tutional effectiveness  programs.  At  Penn  State,  she  will 
provide  consulting  to  academic  and  academic  support 
units  in  process  improvement,  change  management 
and  strategic  planning.  She  can  be  reached  at  (814)  863- 
8721  or  ahd2@psu.edu. 

Professor  emeritus  returns 
as  interim  assistant  dean 

Dean  Jansma,  professor  emeritus  and  former  associate 
dean  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  has 
accepted  a  temporary  position  as  interim  assistant 
dean  and  director  of  the  University  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Programs. 

During  his  academic  career  at  Penn  State,  Jansma 
worked  for  extensive  periods  overseas,  most  notably  in 
Swaziland,  where  he  was  involved  with  a  long-term 
USAID-funded  project.  He  also  worked  closely  with 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences'  international  pro- 
grams in  Zimbabwe,  Nepal,  Sri  Lanka,  Malawi,  Egypt 
Poland  and  Ukraine. 
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e  in  highe, 
including  U 
years  in  the  Penn  State 
system,  to  this  position. 
Before  his  arrival  at 
the  campus  in  August, 
Loeb  was  the  associate 
dean  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  at  the  Milwau- 
kee Area  Technical  Col- 


lege 


Wis 


Robert  E,  Loeb 


Before  that,  he  was 
employed  at  Penn  State 
Altoona  as  the  assistant  director  of  academic  affairs 
from  July  1987  to  December  1996;  as  acting  director  of 
academic  affairs  from  August  1989  to  January  1990  and 
August  1991-September  1992;  and  as  external  grant 
coordinator.  In  addition,  he  taught  life  and  earth  sci- 
ences courses  at  Altoona  while  serving  as  an  adminis- 

Loeb  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Tech  Prep  Committee  that  was  formed  to  help 
Penn  State  participate  in  a  national  educational  reform 


A  native  of  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  Loeb  was  educated  in 
New  York  state.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in  biology 
from  the  New  York  University  in  1984,  and  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  environmental  science  from  Long  Island  University 
in  1977.  In  1992,  he  completed  the  Management  Devel- 
opment Program  at  Harvard  University. 

College  of  Medicine  announces 
chair  of  Department  of  Surgery 

Dr.  Wiley  W.  Souba  has  been  named  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Before  accepting  the  dual  faculty  and  clinical 
appointments  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
Souba  was  chief  of  surgical  oncology  and  director  of 
the  surgical  oncology  research  laboratories  at  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital.  There  he  also  served  as 
deputy  clinical  director  of  the  cancer  center  and 
director  of  the  nutrition  support  service.  His  imme- 
diate past  academic  appointments  include  professor 
of  surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  profes- 
sor of  nutrition  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Souba  earned  his  medical  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Medical  School  at  Houston,  where  he 
graduated  Alpha  Omega  Alpha.  He  did  his  surgical 
residency  at  UT-Houston,  combining  this  training 
with  a  research  fellowship  at  Brigham  and  Women's 
Hospital  in  Boston  and  a  surgical  oncology  fellow- 
ship at  the  MD  Anderson  Cancer  Center  in  Houston. 
In  addition  to  his  clinical  training,  Souba  earned  a 
doctor  of  science  degree  in  nutritional  biochemistry 
at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and  an  MBA 
from  Boston  University's  School  of  Management, 
where  he  graduated  with  top  honors. 

Souba  holds  membership  in  more  than  30 
national  committees  and  organizations  including 
the  American  Surgical  Association,  Southern  Surgi- 
cal Association,  Society  for  Clinical  Surgery,  Society 
of  University  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Surgical 
Oncology.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Association 
for  Academic  Surgery.  He  has  published  50 
abstracts,  220  journal  articles  and  50  book  chapters. 


New  at  Penn  State 

The  lion  roars  in 
downtown  Altoona 

Penn  State  Altoona's  Downtown  Conference 
Center  is  preparing  to  take  its  place  in  down- 
town Altoona  beginning  this  fall.  The  new 
facility  is  open  for  tours  to  the  public  this 

Located  in  the  former  Playhouse  The- 
ater on  12th  Ave.,  the  Downtown  Conference 
Center  is  designed  as  a  multi-use  facility, 
offering  credit  and  non-credit  courses,  pro- 
fessional development  opportunities,  satel- 
lite downlink  capabilities,  brown-bag  lun- 
cheon programs  for  the  community, 
Saturday  children's  programming  and  more. 
The  center  also  is  available  for  use  as  a  con- 
ference facility  and  may  be  rented  for  meet- 
ings, conferences  and  community  forums. 

Credit  certificate  programs  in  business 
management,  criminal  justice,  customer 
relations,  and  children,  youth  and  family 
services  are  planned  for  fall  semester,  as  well 
as  senior  self-improvement  courses,  senior 
computer  classes  and  free  lunchtime  person- 
al enrichment  courses  for  the  community. 

Penn  State  Altoona's  continuing  educa- 
tion, and  training  office  will  be  managing 
the  facility  and  will  be  responsible  for  deliv- 
ering various  forms  of  programs  for  at  least 
the  next  two  years  in  this  location,  as  part  of 
a  lease  agreement  with  the  Altoona  Blair 
County  Development  Corp.  Renovations  to 
the  facility  include  the  addition  of  four  class- 
rooms, new  sound  and  video  capabilities 
for  the  existing  theatre  area,  and  an  elevator 
to  bring  the  facility  into  compliance  with 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

A  large  focus  of  the  courses  offered  will 
be  geared  to  the  adult  learner  population, 
which  will  allow  adult  learners  to  take  cer- 
tificate  programs,  then  complete  their  asso- 
ciate or  baccalaureate  degree  at  Penn  State 
Altoona. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the 
Downtown  Conference  Center's  course 
offerings,  call  Teryl  Shields  at  (814)  942-4780. 

New  four-year  degree 
offered  at  Mont  Alto 

Penn  State  Mont  Alto  received  approval  to 
offer  a  four-year  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration. Courses  for  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  business  began  this  semester. 

The  new  four-year  program  was 
designed  as  a  general  business  degree.  Stu- 
dents may  choose  one  of  two  options  in  this 
program,  including  a  marketing  and  man- 
agement option,  and  an  individualized 
option. 

The  program  is  a  high-tech  program,  and 
will  prepare  students  for  careers  in  today's 
increasingly  technological  economy.  Stu- 
dents will  gain  experience  in  Web  technolo- 
gy, networking,  negotiation  skills,  Pictel 
systems,  technical  writing  and  more. 

The  program  is  open  to  both  full-  and 
part-time  students,  with  several  of  the  cours- 
es to  be  offered  in  the  evening.  Courses  will 
be  offered  both  on  the  Mont  Alto  campus 
and  at  The  Chambersburg  Center  in  the 
Chambersburg  Mall. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Office  of 
Admissions  at  (800)  392-6173  or  e-mail  Carol 
Kirkland  at  cjk6@psu.edu. 
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Capturing  nature's  beauty 

Theatre  arts  studenl  Rachel  Cervin  and  h 
recently  on  the  University  Park  campus.  7 
officially  begins  Sept.  23. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

MOC  open  house 

The  Microcomputer  Order  Center  on 
the  University  Park  campus  will  hold 
an  open  house  from  8:10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Friday,  Sept.  17,  and  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  18,  in  12  Willard 
Building. 

The  purpose  of  this  annual  event  is 
to  give  parents  and  students  a  chance 
to  learn  more  about  the  products  and 
services  offered  by  the  MOC.  Several 
hardware  and  software  vendors  will  be 
available  to  answer  questions  and 
many  products  will  be  set  up  for 
hands-on  demonstration.  There  will  be 
a  prize  drawing  and  refreshments  will 
be  served. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
at  http:llmoc.aic.pBU.edu  or  call  (814) 
81*2100. 

Bell  Atlantic 
directory  listings 

The  Bell  Atlantic-Bel lefonte/State  Col- 
lege (2000-2001)  Directory  will  be  going 
to  print  in  the  near  future.  Departments 
currently  listed  in  the  directory  should 
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Achievement  award  nominations  sought 


Nominations  for  the  2000  Faculty  and  Staff  Achk 
Awards  are  being  sought  from  University  and  local  com- 
munity organizations  and  individuals.  Nominators  may 
obtain  copies  of  a  standardized  form  for  submitting  nomi- 
nations by  visiting  the  Office  of  Human  Resources'  Website 
at  http:ilwww.ohr.psu.edu,  under  the  "Document"  section. 
.  The  nomination  form  is  also  available  by  contacting  the 
Office  of  Human  Resources  at  (814)  863-6188.  Nominations 
should  be  sent  to  Billie  S.  Willits,  Box  6,  Rider  Building,  or 
faxed  to  (814)  863-3461,  by  Wednesday,  Dec.  1.  Supporting 
information  which  accompanies  nominations  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

The  Faculty  and  Staff  Achievement  Awards  include: 

■  The  Barash  Award  for  Human  Service 

Created  in  1975  by  the  family  of  the  late  Sy  Barash,  this 
award  is  given  to  a  full-time  member  of  the  faculty,  staff  or 
student  body  at  University  Park  who  has  contributed  most, 
apart  from  regular  duties,  to  human  causes,  public  service 
activities  and  organizations  or  the  welfare  of  fellow 
humans.  These  human  service  activities  must  have  been 
performed  in  University  Park,  the  Borough  of  State  Col- 
lege or  College,  Patton,  Harris  or  Ferguson  townships.  This 
award  carries  a  stipend  of  $1,000. 

■  The  McKay  Donkin  Award 

Established  in  1969  in  honor  of  the  late  McKay  Donkin 
who  served  as  vice  president  for  finance  and  treasurer  of 
the  University  from  1957  to  1968,  this  award  is  presented 
to  a  full-time  faculty  or  staff  member,  or  retiree  who  has 
contributed  most  to  the  "economic,  physical,  mental  or 
social  welfare  of  the  faculty"  of  the  University.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  nominee  should  be  for  duties  above  and 
beyond  regularly  assigned  duties.  A  $500  stipend  accom- 
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I  The  Administrative  Excellence  Award 
This  award  carries  a  stipend  of  $1,000  and  is  given  to  a 
member  of  the  staff  whose  performance  methods  and 
achievements  exemphh  administrative  excellence.  Funded 
by  a  gift  from  Kenneth  E.  and  Mary  K.  Warrick,  the  award 
takes  into  consideration:  total  experience  in  an  administra- 
tive position;  levels  of  responsibility  and  authority;  years 


■  The  Staff  Excellence  Award 

Established  in  1993,  this  award  carries  a  stipend  of 

$500.  The  award  is  made  annually  to  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  who  has  demonstrated  and  practiced  the 
philosophy  of  continuous  quality  improvement,  team  spir- 
it and  has  provided  managerial  excellence  and  leadership. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  award,  full-time  staff  must  have  at 
least  five  years  of  University  service. 

■  The  Support  Staff  Award 

Recognizes  the  overall  high-quality  performance  of  a 
full-time,  non-exempt  member  of  the  support  staff  in  fulfill- 
ing the  mission  of  the  University  and  of  his/her  college  or 
administrative  unit.  The  award,  which  carries  a  $500 
stipend,  is  given  in  recognition  of  dedicated  focus  to  cus- 
tomer service,  commitment  to  quality  improvement,  out- 
standing skills  and  abilities,  team  work  and  professionalism. 
To  be  eligible  for  this  award,  a  non-exempt  staff  member 
must  have  at  least  five  years  of  active  University  service. 

■  The  Dr.  James  Robinson  Equal  Opportunity  Award 
This  award  is  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State  Alumni 

Association  and  given  in  honor  of  James  Robinson,  a  devot- 
ed alumnus  and  former  Alumni  Council  member.  The 
award,  consisting  of  a  $1,500  stipend,  is  given  in  recognition 
of  meeting  one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria:  demon- 
strated commitment  to  the  spirit  of  equal  opportunity 
through  affirmative  action,  demonstrated  leadership  in  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  through  encouragement  of 
understanding  among  people  of  different  races,  sexes,  age 
groups,  sexual  orientation,  ethnicity  or  religious  heritage; 
and  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  students,  faculty  or  staff  who  are  members  of  tra- 
ditionally underrepresented  groups.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
award,  full-time  faculty  and  staff  must  have  at  least  two 
years  of  active  University  service. 

Six  subcommittees  will  screen  nominations  and  develop 
recommendations  for  the  respective  awards.  Early  submis- 
sion of  nominations  is  encouraged. 


the  Bell  Atlantic  Directory  bear  no  rela- 
tionship to  those  in  the  Penn  State  Fac- 
ulty/Staff Directory. 

Listing(s)  can  be  removed  or  limit- 
ed from  the  Bell  Atlantic  Directory  but 
still  appear  in  the  Penn  State 
Faculty/Staff  Directory.  When  decid- 
ing to  list  in  the  Bell  Atlantic  Directory, 
it  should  betaken  into  account  whether 
the  iisting(s)  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
genera]  public. 

All  changes,  additions  or  deletions 
must  be  received  by  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  by  Sept.  22.  A 
change  form  is  available  on  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications'  Web  site  at 
http:flwww.otc.psii.edu/serviceshtafff 
callcenterldirectory_change.html. 

Anyone  with  general  questions  or 
questions  about  pricing  information, 
call  (814)  865-0236  or  (814)  865-6881. 

New  research  facility 

A  facility  that  genetically  manipulates 
mice  for  research  projects  has  been 
established  within  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture Science's  Department  of  Dairy 
and  Animal  Science. 

The  Transgenic  Mouse  Facility, 
located  in  301  Henning  Building  at 
University  Park,  provides  an  array  of 
technical  services  to  faculty  conducting 
genetic  research  projects  at  Penn  State. 

The  new  facility  is  directed  by 
Cindy  McKinney  who  trained  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health; 
Cooduvalli  Shashikant,  a  developmen- 
tal biologist,  serves  as  the  facility's  fac- 
ulty adviser. 

Anyone  interested  in  more  infor- 
mation about  the  facility  should  call 
McKinney  at  (814)  865-0698,  or  e-mail 
ceml2@psu.edu. 


Awards 


Great  Valley  recognizes  outstanding  employees 


Four  Penn  Slate  Great  Valle\  (acuity  members  were 
recently  recognized  for  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  graduate  campus  for  1998-99.  They  are: 

■  John  |.  Sosik,  associate  professor  of  manage- 
ment and  organization,  was  presented  with  the 
award  for  teaching  excellence.  Sosik  joined  the  Great 
Valley  faculty  in  1995  and  leaches  courses  in  organi- 
zational behavior,  leadership,  and  managerial  and 
financial  accounting.  His  innovative  teaching  style 
employs  team-based  collaborative  learning  and 
advanced  information  technologies  such  as  group 
decision  support  systems,  Internet-based  develop- 
ment tools,  CD-ROMs  and  computer-based  interac- 
tive simulation.  Sosik  received  his  Ph.D.  in  manage- 
ment from  SUNY-Binghamton. 

■  lanice  L.  Dreachslin,  associate  professor  of 


health  policy  and  administration,  received  the  out- 
standing service  award.  Dreachslin  teaches  courses  in 
United  States  and  international  health  policy,  behav- 
ioral sciences  in  business  and  diversity  leadership. 

A  1994  recipient  of  the  award  for  teaching  excel- 
lence, Dreachslin's  professional  management  experi- 
ence involves  consulting  for  numerous  health  care 
organizations  including  the  British  National  Health 
Services,  Albert  Einstein  Healthcare  Network. 
Dreachslin  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Wayne  State 
University. 

■  John  I.  McCool,  associate  professor  of  indus- 
trial engineering,  was  presented  with  the  outstand- 
ing research  award.  His  areas  of  expertise  encom- 
pass reliability  theory,  tnbology,  measurement  and 
analysis  of  rough  surfaces,  experiment  design,  fore- 


casting, quality  control  and  data  analysis.  He  is  cur- 
rently involved  with  Temple  University  Dental 
School  on  a  project  studying  restorative  material 
wear  factors.  McCool  received  his  Ph.D.  in  statistics 
from  'lemple  University. 

■  Eric  W.  Stein,  associate  professor  of  manage- 
ment science  and  information  systems,  was  awarded 
the  Arthur  Glenn  Faculty  Award  for  Teaching  Inno- 
vation. Stein  teaches  introductory  courses  in  organi- 
zational behavior  and  management  information  sys- 
tems and  advanced  courses  in  decision  support  and 
expert  systems.  His  areas  of  research  include  orga- 
nizational memory  and  learning,  human  expertise, 
the  application  of  artificial  intelligence  and  software 
entrepreneurship.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
Wharton  School  of  Business. 


Cooperative  Extension 
agents  win  national  awards 


of  thi 


I  Ktension  staff  have  been  honored 
with  national  awards  from  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  County  Agricultural 
Agents.  They  are: 

■  Emelie  Swackhamer,  extension 
agent,  Lehigh  County,  and  John  Tyson, 
Erie  County  extension  agent,  who 
both  received  the  Achievement 
Award.  The  award  honors  the  top  2 
t  of  extension  agents  for  their 


dedii 


lands 


Swackhamer  has  organized  semi- 
nars, taught  at  in-depth  training 
schools  and  led  hands-on  trou- 
bleshooting workshops  for  landscape 
problems.  She  coordinated  production 
of  a  statewide  series  of  fact  sheets  that 
will  educate  the  public  about  integrat- 
ed pest  management  practices  in  land- 
scape and  she  has  worked  with  indus- 
try officials. 

Tyson  has  developed  a  program 
of  dairy  housing  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. The  focus  of  this  program 
has  been  cow  comfort,  dairy  facili- 
ties design  and  layout,  and  feed 
storage.  Since  1995,  he  has  visited 
more  than  300  farms.  He  has  also 
authored  fact  sheets  dealing  with 


site  selection,  ventilation  and  feed 
center  design. 

■  Alan  Michael.  Dauphin  County 
extension  agent,  and  David  Filson, 
Mifflin  and  Juniata  counties  extension 
agent,  both  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  award.  This  is  the  61st  year 
that  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Agents  has  given  this 

Michael  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive education  and  applied 
research  program  for  commercial 
growers  of  ornamental  crops  in  south 
central  Pennsylvania.  He  assisted  in 
developing  the  first  greenhouse  crop 
management  association  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  helped  to  raise  more  than 
$50,000  for  construction  of  greenhouse 
growing  facilities  to  support  the 
nationally  recognized  Penn  State 
annual  and  perennial  flower  variety 
trial  program. 

Filson  has  successfully  obtained 
county  funding  to  add  additional  staff 
in  each  count)'  and  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  a  private  woodlot 
council  for  local  landowners.  Filson  also 
works  closely  with  the  200-member 
Amish  Milk  Marketing  Cooperative. 


Senior  research  associate  named 
a  Fellow  by  international  society 


Jogender  Singh,  senior  research  asso- 
ciate at  the  Applied  Research  Labo- 
ratory and  associate  professor  of 
materials  science  and  engineering, 
has  been  named  a  Fellow  of  The 
American  Society  for  Metals  Inter- 
national. 

The  society,  a  global  information- 
sharing  network  among  members, 
recognized  Singh's  contributions  in 
the  areas  of  materials  and  laser  beam 
processing.  Singh  is  one  of  40  fellows 
named  this  year. 

Singh  has  been  working  in  the 


area  of  laser  materials  processing  for 
almost  15  years.  After  joining  Penn 
State  in  1994,  he  received  many  dis- 

R&D  100  Award  for  his  materials 
processing  technique  using  a  $30 
blender  and  a  laser  beam. 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Materials  in  London  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advancement  of 
Sciences,  and  is  the  recipient  of  an 
ALCOA  Foundation  Award  for  the 
development  of  coatings  by  high- 
energ\  beams. 


College  of  Medicine  faculty  lauded 


Several  faculty  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  were  recently  hon- 
ored by  the  Class  of  1999  with  clinical 
teaching  awards.  The  selections  were 
made  following  nominations  and  vot- 
ing by  members  of  the  graduating 
class. 

The  recipients  are:  Dr.  James  A. 
Groff,  medicine;  Dr.  Jerry  D.  Glenn, 
surgery;  Dr.  James  Balducci,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology;  Dr.  Soroush  S.  Noori, 
psychiatry;  Dr.  Cheston  M.  Berlin  Jr., 


pediatrics;  Dr.  Dennis  L.  Gingrich, 
family  and  community  medicine;  and 
Dr.  David  S.  Hartman,  subspecialties. 
Additional  recipients  include:  Dr. 
R.  George  Azizkhan;  Dr.  Brian  R. 
Robinson  and  Dr.  Anders  Apgar,  resi- 
dent teaching  awards;  Dr.  Michael 
Barone,  Ballantine  Award  for  Teaching 
Excellence;  Dr.  Harold  A.  Harvey,  hon- 
orable mention;  and  Marie  Rafferty 
and  KathvGreider,  special  recognition 
awards. 


Promotions 


Staff 

Cathy  S.  Barefoot,  staff  assistant  V]  in 

Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Delores  A.  Breon,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Stephen    B.    Bumbarger,    publica- 
tions/graphics specialist  in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration 
Marnie  P.  Deibler,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Francis  J.  Driscoll,  computer  laborato- 
ry supervisor  in  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences 

Marilyn  A.  Ferry,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Lynne  A.  Gilham,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
■student  Affairs 


Autumn  K.  Grove,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

William  S.  Harkcom,  manager,  agri- 
cultural research  farms  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences 
Glenda  M.  Houser,  program  aide  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 

Nannette  M.  Kirst,  assistant  to  director, 
facility  resources  in  College  of  Medi- 
cine, The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Susan  C.  Lewis,  director  of  continuing 
education  II  at  Penn  State  McKeesport 
Christine  A.  Lnht,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Rosalyn  K.  Long,  administrative 
assistant  III  in  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences 


Monica  M.  Mazzullo,  staff  assistant 

V  in  Student  Affairs 

Melanie  J.  McKinney,  staff  assistant 

VI  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Marcia  L.  Newell,  assistant  to  finan- 
cial officer  at  Penn  State  Dubois 
Aaron  J.  Settlemyer,  computer  sup- 
port specialist  in  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts 

Cheryl  A,  Seybold,  systems  project 
leader  II  in  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension 
Joelle  P.  Sherlock,  assistant  director, 
career  services  in  Student  Affairs 
Robin  B.  Smail,  administrative  assis- 
tant I  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
MarcA.  Startoni,  manager,  account- 
ing control  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 


Colleen  W.  Swetland,  publications 
editor/designer  in  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences 
Lisa  J.  Taylor,  staff  assistant  VII  at 
Penn  State  Dubois 

Elizabeth  A.  Urbansky,  staff  assistant 
VII  in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center 
Armando  Villarroel,  director  of  con- 
tinuing education  II  in  Division  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 

Technical  Service 

Ronald  C.  Hockenberry,  mechanic  B, 
waste  water  treatment  plant  in  Office 
of  Physical  Plant 

Alex  M.  Lopez,  maintenance  worker- 
utility  at  Penn  State  York 


Focus  On 


Research 


Perceptions  sway  sentencing 
for  young  black  males 


By  Paul  Blaum 
Public  Information 

Young  African  American 
males  often  receive 
more  severe  jail  sentences 
than  women  and  older 
offenders,  white  and  black, 
because  judges  perceive 
them  as  more  dangerous 
and  less  reformable,  said 
two  researchers. 

"Black  men  in  their  20s 
and  early  30s  also  are  less 
likely  to  be  viewed  as  soci- 
etal victims  than  other  age 
and  gender  groups.  There- 
fore, the  courts  see  their 
offenses  are  less  excusable," 
said  Darrell  J.  Steffens- 
meier,  professor  of  sociolo- 
gy in  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts.  "Judges  also  may 
see  black  American  men  as 
doing  time  more  easily  and 
interpret  their  behavior  as 
less  remorseful  than  that  of 
women  and  older  offend- 

"While  the  primary 
determinants  of  a  judge's 
sentencing  decisions  are 
seriousness  of  the  crime 
and  the  defendant's  prior 
record,  the  three  factors  of 
race,  age  and  gender  clearly 
play  a  significant  role,"  said 
John  H.  Kramer,  professor 
of  sociology  and  former 
director  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Commission  on  Sen- 
tencing based  at  Penn  State. 

Steffensmeier  and 
Kramer  did  their  research 
along  with  Jeffrey  Ulmer, 
assistant  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  Purdue  University. 

The  researchers  exam- 
ined Pennsylvania  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  gathered 
qualitative  data  on  sentenc- 
ing decisions,  including 
interviews  with  judges. 

"Interview  data 
revealed  that  criminal 
records  of  young  black 
males  were  often  denned  as 
qualitatively  more  serious 
and  indicative  of  future 
crime  risk  compared  to 
other  types  of  defendants, 
including  older  black 
offenders,"  said 
Steffensmeier. 

The  courts  tended  to 
view  women  and  older 
offenders  as  potentially 
involving  greater  costs 


John  Kramer,  professor  of  sociology  and  former  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Sentencing,  left,  chats  with  Darrell  Steffensmeier,  professor  of  sociology,  in  the  Bellefonte 
Court  House  near  the  University  Park  campus.  Their  research  has  shown  that  young  African 
American  males  often  receive  more  severe  jail  sentences  than  do  other  offenders. 
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Burglary  rate  linked  to  drug  trafficking 


By  Paul  Blaum 

Public  Information 

The  sharp  decline  in  burglary  rates 
since  1980  is  linked  to  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  drug  traffick- 
ing and  various  kinds  of  fraud,  according 
to  two  researchers. 

"According  to  the  age-adjusted  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  (UCR),  burglary 
rates  decreased  by  a  third  between  1980 
and  1998,"  said  Darrell  Steffensmeier, 
professor  of  sociology.  "The  other  major 
crime  index,  the  National  Crime  Victim- 
ization Survey  (NCVS),  puts  the  rate 
decrease  at  about  40  percent." 

"What  appears  to  have  happened  is  a 
substitution  effect  where  the  decline  in 
an  'index'  or  serious  crime  like  burglary 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  an  increase  in 
nonindex  crimes  such  as  drug  violations, 
fraud  offenses  and  theft  from  motor  vehi- 
cles. Major  changes  in  illegal  markets 
and  crime  opportunities  over  the  past 
two  decades  have  made  burglary  less 
attractive  as  a  criminal  'profession'  and 
eroded  the  subculture  that  produces  bur- 


glars," said  Steffensmeier,  who  worked 
with  Miles  D.  Harer,  research  analyst 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

WouJd-be  burglars  have  been  turning 
to  substitute  crimes  such  as  thefts  from 
cars  or  vans  (and  thefts  o/cars  and  vans) 
and  assorted  fraud  offenses  such  as  cred- 
it card  fraud  and  writing  bad  checks.  The 
key  shift  in  the  criminal  market  seems, 
however,  to  be  toward  drug  trafficking. 
Dealing  in  drugs,  with  all  its  inherent 
risks,  still  requires  less  skill  and  physical 
agility  than  burglary,  said  Steffensmeier. 

"Another  important  factor  in  the 
decline  of  burglary  is  'supply  and 
demand'  within  the  stolen  property  mar- 
ket," Steffensmeier  said.  "The  abundance 
of  popular  consumer  items  such  as  tele- 
visions, VCRs  and  cameras  have  cut 
demand  for  stolen  goods,  causing  street 
prices  for  many  stolen  household  goods 
to  also  drop,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  fifth." 

Other  factors  are  major  improve- 
ments in  domestic  and  commercial  secu- 
rity (better  lighting,  safes  and  alarm  sys- 
tems), and  enforcement  programs  that 
target  career  offenders,  he  said. 
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Clot  diagnosing 
may  be  changed 

Researchers  in  the  College  of 
Medicine  have  shown,  through 
a  national  survey,  that  25  percent 
of  vascular  laboratories  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  be  able  to  change 
their  policy  when  it  comes  to  diag- 
nosing deep  venous  thrombosis, 
also  known  as  a  blood  clot.  This 
problem  affects  about  f>00,000  peo- 
ple each  year,  and  currently  many 
labs  use  ultrasound  to  scan  both 
legs  when  diagnosing  the  problem. 

"A  minority  of  patients  will 
have  clots  in  both  legs,  but  the 
treatment  is  still  the  same  whether 
you  have  a  clot  in  one  leg  or  two," 
said  John  Blebea,  associate  profes- 
sor of  vascular  surgery. 

Blebea  said  it  is  important  to 
diagnose  blood  clots  because  an 
untreated  clot  can  become  dis- 
lodged, travel  to  the  lungs  and 
cause  problems  with  breathing  and 
even  death. 


and  problems  for  the  cor 
rectional  system  in  terms 
of  health  care  and  child 
welfare,  according  to 


Steffensmeier.  They  wen 
seen  as  having  more  tie* 
to  the  community,  more 
likely  to  be  supporting  i 


family  and  more  likely  t 
have  a  steady  job  then  o 
in  the  future,  the 
researchers  said. 


Stroke  patients 
provide  clues  to 
taste  processing 

Scientists  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine are  unraveling  how  the 
human  brain  processes  taste  informa- 

"We  know  from  animal  research 
that  damage  to  certain  areas  of  the 
brain  affects  taste  perception.  The 
challenge  has  been  to  extend  these 
findings  to  patients,"  said  Thomas  C. 
Pritchard,  assistant  professor  of 
behavioral  science. 

Pritchard  and  his  colleagues  stud- 
ied six  patients  who  suffered  damage 
to  a  part  of  the  brain  called  the  insula 
and  a  group  of  11  healthy  adults.  All 
were  asked  to  rate  the  intensity  and 
describe  the  quality  of  taste  solutions 
applied  to  small  portions  of  the 
tongue  with  a  cotton  swab.  They 
found  that  both  sides  of  the  brain  can 
analyze  taste  intensity  but  only  the 
left  side  can  process  taste  quality. 
They  believe  that  analysis  of  taste 
quality  is  performed  by  the  left  hemi- 
sphere because  it  relies  on  language 
areas  located  on  that  side  of  the 

According  to  co-researcher  Paul 
Eslinger,  professor  of  medicine, 
"Knowing  the  location  of  taste  cortex 
will  enable  physicians  to  link  a 
patient's  stroke  damage  with  his  or 
her  symptoms.  These  findings  may 
enable  physicians  to  confirm  their 
diagnosis  and  help  patients  under- 
stand the  symptoms  they  are  experi- 
encing." 
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Annual  United  Way  Day  of  Caring  to  be  Sept.  23 


If  you  can  wield  a  paint  brush  or 
hammer  a  nail,  support  the  Unit- 
ed Way  by  joining  with  other 
members  of  the  University  communi- 
ty in  the  sixth  annual  PNC  Bank  Unit- 
ed Way  Day  of  Caring  to  be  held 
Thursday,  Sept.  23. 

Crowing  numbers  of  University 
(acuity,  staff  and  students  arc  taking 
a  vacation  day  off  work  or  school  to 
assist  United  Way  agencies  in  the  day- 
long work  event. 

"It  was  hard  work  but  it  was  a 
very  good  feeling  kind  of  day  for  all 
of  us,"  Elana  Pyle,  United  Way  team 
leader  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  said  of  (he  In 
volunteers  from  the  college  who  spent 
the  day  last  year  painting  the  office  of 
the  AIDS  Project  in  State  College. 

"We  received  a  letter  thanking  us 
for  our  efforts  and  saying  it  made  a 
difference.  The  paint  was  donated  by 
different  stores  in  State  College  and 
was  various  shades.  But  it  all  came 
together  before  we  finished  and  it 
looked  terrific.  Knowing  that  you're 
helping  others  makes  you  feel  good. 

"We  plan  to  have  a  learn  involved 
in  a  project  this  year  and  hope  to  get 
the  Health  and  Human  Development 
Undergraduate    Student    Council 

)im  Campbell,  United  Way  team 
leader  in  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education,  said  some  30  to  40  employ- 
ees are  expected  to  be  involved  in  a 
Day  of  Caring  project.  Last  year, 
C&DE  employees  spent  the  day 
working  at  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals facility  in  Centre  Hall. 

Other  units  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity are  taking  part  in  the  annual 
event.  University  Park  United.  Way 
Campaign  leaders  encourage  indi- 
viduals or  groups  to  sign  up  for  a  Day 
of  Caring  work  project. 

As  the  event  grows,  the  number 
of  available  projects  is  expanding. 


Working  to  help  others 


at  Nil 


d  Sha 
Isburg;  paint 


Included  this  year  are: 

General  clean-up  at  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Furnace  Cemetery  in  Bai 
leyville;  painting  and  general  repaii 
work  at  the  YMCA,  Central  PA  Com 
munity  Action,  Centre  Peace  anc 
Skills,  all  in  Bellefonte;  outdoor  wort 


Sports  Comple: 

and  landscaping  at  Child  Develop- 
ment &  Family  Council,  Skills  and 
Moshannon  Valley  YMCA,  Philips- 
burg;  a  wide  variety  of  projects  at  the 
Alzheimers  Association,  American 
Red  Cross,  Centre  County  Youth  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  Centre  Furnace  Mansion, 
Easter  Seals,  Millbrook  Marsh  Nature 
Center,  Park  Forest  and  Welsh  swim- 
ming pools;  Sight  Loss  Support 
Croup,  Slab  Cabin  Park,  YMCA  and 


AIDS  Project  on  South  Allen 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


nuni'ty  Field,  all  in  State  Col- 


The  1999  Day  of  Car 
at  8  a.m.  at  Beaver  Stad: 
istration,  distribution  o 
ing  T-shirts  and  a  pane 
provided  by  Penn  State 

Members  of  the  Un 
munity  who  are  willing 
tion  day  to  participate  ir 
obtain  volunteer  profil 
the  Centre  County  D, 
office  at  (814)  238-2941. 


ing  will  begin 

>f  Day  ofCar- 
ake  breakfast 
Catering. 

o  take  a  vaca- 
the  event  can 


For  the  Record 

In  an  Aug.  12  story  on  page  h  about 
video  health  care  visits  in  the 
Philadelphia  region,  the  names  of 
those  involved  in  the  study  using 
this  new  home  care  delivery  method 
were  omitted.  Kathryn  Dansky, 
associate  professor  of  health  policy 
and  administration,  is  leading  the 
study,  while  Dennis  Shea,  associate 
professor  of  health  policy  and 
administration,  is  evaluating  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  technology. 


Carpoolers 


Two  carpoolers  are  needed  to  ride 
from  Blanchard  lo  State  College. 
Hours  of  work  are  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Call  Kathy  at  (814)  865-3433  or 
|57cl)"t>2-2560. 
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Report  seeks  more 
changes  in  education 


Higher  Education  now  has  the  tech- 
nology and  public  support  to  make 
lifelong  learning  a  reality,  if  colleges, 
universities  and  government  are 
willing  to  change  and  invest  in  this 
opportunity, 

"After  talking  about  lifelong 
learning  for  many  years,  the  higher 
education  community  finally  has  the 
technological  tools  to  create  a  true 


the 


for 


lidUn 


iity 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier.  Span 
is  chair  of  the  Kellogg  Commission 
on  the  Future  of  State  and  Land- 
Grant  Universities,  which  prepared 
an  open  letter  and  report,  "Return- 
ing to  our  Roots:  A  Learning  Society," 
to  the  nation's  state  and  land-grant 


universities.  The  report  lays  out  i 
series  of  changes  necessary  to  maki 
lifelong  learning  possible.  This  is 
fourth  report  issued  by  the  Kellogg 
Commission  that  deals  with  various 
challenges  facing  higher  education 
Together  the  reports  form  a  vi 
reforming  public  higher  ed 
and  outline  action  steps  for  change. 
"The  Commission  believes  thi: 
recent  report  will  help  public  univer 
sities  and  governments  use  the  nev 
tools  to  meet  every  citizen's  demand: 
for  education  throughout  his  or  he 
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See  "Changes"  on  page  2 


State  College  and  University 
to  put  best  foot  forward  for 
national  meeting  next  summer 


By  Lisa  M.  Roseluni 
PiiWfc  Information 

Although  it's  still  10  months 
away  and  scheduled  for  the 
new  millennium,  the  National 
Governors'  Association  meeting  is 
quietly  gathering  steam  at  Penn 
State's  University  Park  campus  and 
in  the  State  College  community. 

From  July  8-11,  2000,  State  Col- 
lege and  University  Park  will  serve 
as  the  host  site  for  the  nation's  gov- 
ernors *—  a  significant  national  event 
that  requires  careful  planning  and 
meticulous  attention  to  detail. 

"There  is  a  phenomenal  number 
of  moving  parts  to  this  meeting  and 
the  complexity  and  magnitude  of 
this  gathering  is  amazing,"  said 
Helen  Caffrey,  host  site  coordinator 
and  director  of  Commonwealth  rela- 
tions for  Penn  State.  "This  is  a  meet- 
ing where  the  nation's  leaders  will  be 
talking  about  the  national  agenda 
and  shaping  the  future  ...  and  Penn 
State  and  State  College  are  now  part 
of  that  initiative." 

This  month,  a  working  group 
including  representatives  of  Penn 
State,  state  government  and  the  State 
College  community  came  together  to 
hold  discussions  about  meeting 
logistics,     transportation,     security, 


media  arrangements,  social  events 
connected  with  the  meeting  and 
other  issues.  Pulling  off  the  meeting 
successfully  will  require  the  close 
cooperation  of  NGA,  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge's  office,  Penn  State  and  the 
State  College  community  —  the  same 
groups  that  collaborated  closely  to 
develop  the  proposal  that  brought 
the  meeting  to  Penn  State  and  State 
College. 

Last  September,  State  College 
was  selected  over  three  other  cities  as 
the  site  for  what  insiders  call  "the 
main  event"  —  the  92nd  annual 
meeting  of  NGA,  an  organization 
that  represents  the  governors  of  the 
50  states  and  five  U.S.  territories. 
There  are  smaller  NGA  events  that 
the  State  College  community  could 
have  gone  after.  But  Penn  State  and 
State  College  opted  to  develop  and 
present  a  formal  bid  for  NGA's  annu- 
al meeting,  a  high-profile  summit 
held  every  summer. 

The  meeting  attracts  about  1,200 
to  1,600  attendees,  including  some 
250  to  300  media  members.  About  45 
governors  usually  attend  the  annual 
meeting,  as  well  as  their  families. 

Planning  for  each  annual  gather- 
ing begins  about  two  years  before  the 
actual  date  of  the  meeting,  so  the 
See  "NGA  meet"  on  page  3 


Come  on  and  take  a  free  ride 


Ralph  "Butch"  Brauch,  a  CATA  busjjriver,  greets  passengers  boarding  his  Campus  Loop  bus 
near  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cenier  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Brauch  no  longer  collects 
money  from  riders,  since  Augus!  when  the  University  |oined  with  CATA  lo  provide  a  "no-lare" 
loop  system.  For  more  inlormalion  on  how  the  new  initiative  to  encourage  public  transportation 
is  going,  see  the  story  on  page  2  ol  this  issue. 

Photo:  Greg  Griecc 


Blasting  required  to  break  through  rock 
for  White  Building  expansion/renovation 

Starting  today,  contractors  are  scheduled  to  conduct  controlled  blasting  as  part  of 
the  renovation  and  construction  at  the  White  Building  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  project  will  add  15,789  square  feet  to  the  structure. 

Blasting  activities,  carefully  designed  to  remove  rock,  were  scheduled  to  begin 
this  week  and  be  conducted  weekdays,  from  9  a.m.  to  approximately  6  p.m.,  for 
the  next  three  to  four  weeks.  It  is  estimated  there  will  be  one  blasting  activity 
every  two  hours  during  that  time.  The  affected  area  is  between  White  Building 
and  Atherton  Hall. 

In  order  to  ensure  maximum  protection  of  people  and  property,  strict  safety 
:  been  implemented.  Before  each  blast,  a  series  of  warning  signals  is 

See  "Blasting"  on  page  3 
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Loop  ride  is  on  time,  convenient  and  free 


By  Bill  Campbell 
Special  to  Intercom 

While  most  passengers  on  the  no- 
fare  loop  service  are  students, 
an  increasing  number  of  Uni- 
versity faculty  and  staff  are  beginning 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  service. 

"I  am  seeing  more  faculty,  staff 
and  townspeople  on  my  Campus 
Loop  bus,"  said  Ralph  "Butch" 
Brauch,  a  Ul-year  Centre  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority  (CATA)  driver 
who  has  been  driving  the  loop  route 
for  the  last  five  years  and  always 
greets  his  riders  with  a  cheery  "Good 
morning." 

"Our  printouts  show  that  rider- 
ship  on  the  Loop  has  more  than 
tripled  since  the  new  service  began. 
Most  of  our  passengers  are  students, 
but  it  seems  there  have  been  more  fac- 
ulty and  staff  passengers  since  the 
new  service  began." 

The  no-fare  loop  service  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  which  began  last  month, 
is  divided  into  the  Campus  Loop, 
which  runs  via  College  Avenue  in  a 
clockwise  direction  around  campus, 
and  the  Town  Loop,  which  runs  via 
Beaver  Avenue  in  a  counterclockwise 
direction  around  campus. 

"The  new  no-fare  service  has  been 
very  successful  in  its  opening  weeks," 
Teresa  Davis,  director  of  transporta- 
tion services,  said.  "We  have  been 
swamped  with  passengers,  but  we 
expected  that.  It  probably  will  level 
out  as  we  refine  the  service." 

The.no-fare  bus  service,  provided 
by  the  University  through  an  agree- 
ment with  CATA,  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  Penn  State's  new  Transporta- 
tion Demand  Management  Plan  that 
gives  high  priority  to  pedestrians  and 
bicycles  and  encourages  alternative 
transportation  such  as  carpooling  and 
public  transportation. 

On  a  recent  loop  ride,  a  steady 
flow  of  passengers  moved  on  an  off 
Brauch's  bus  throughout  the  day. 
Brauch  frequently  checks  his  clip- 
board to  make  sure  he's  on  schedule 
and  often  waits  for  students  who  must 
run  to  catch  his  ride. 

One  faculty  member  who  has 
opted  to  take  the  bus  is  Richard 
Pencek,  assistant  professor  of  exercise 
and  sport  science  and  American  stud- 
ies. Pencek  has  become  a  regular  pas- 


Passengers,  mostly  students,  bo; 
has  been  popular  among  studenl 
benefits  ol  public  transportation. 
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Loop  Schedule 

Monday-Friday 

7-7:30  a.m  (Town  Loop  only):  Ser- 
vice every  10  minutes. 
7:30  a.m. -7  p.m.:  Service  at  least 
every  5  minutes. 

7  p.m-12:30  a.m  (3  a.m.  Fridays): 
service  at  least-every  7  minutes. 
Saturday  &  Sunday 
Schedules  are  modified.  For  route 
and  schedule  information,  call  (814) 
238-CATA  (2282),  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  Or  visit  the  Web 
at  www.catabus.com. 


about  parking.  It  is  very  < 

wish  it  had  started  30  years  ago." 

"We've  had  some  full  buses  that 
have  passed  up  waiting  passengers. 
But,  during  peak  hours,  another  bus 
comes  by  in  three  to  five  minutes," 
Davis  said.  "We  are  hoping  that  more 
and  more  faculty  and  staff  members 
will  take  advantage  of  the  service.  All 
s  to  be  doing  well." 


One 
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senger  on  the  Campus  Loop. 

"My  office  is  in  Recreahon  Build- 
ing and  I  often  have  classes  in  the 
Intramural  Building  on  the  other  side 
of  campus,"  he  said.  "Using  the  Cam- 
pus Loop  has  worked  out  very  well 
for  me." 

Pencek  usually  catches  the  bus  at 
12:30  p.m.  and  returns  to  Recreation 
Building  on  a  4  p.m.  bus. 

"The  return  trip  often  is  standing 
room  only,  but  I  don't  mind.  It's  only 
a  five-minute  trip.  Overall,  I  think  the 
new  service  is  great.  I  don't  have  to 
use  my  car  and  don't  have  to  worry 


passengers  on  the  Loop  bus  approach- 
ing the  Jordan  Center  were  greeted  by 
a  heavy  influx  of  passengers,  mostly 
trying  to  make  it  to  their  second  peri- 
od class  at  9:05  a.m.  All  seats  were 
taken  and  two  passengers  were  stand- 
ing. As  Brauch  approached  the  Hast- 
ings Road  stop,  another  large  group 
of  passengers  vied  to  get  on  the  bus. 
Brauch  let  them  on  and  then  assessed 
the  situation  while  standing  on  his  dri- 
ver's seat.  The  ride  was  tight. 

"Some  passengers  should  get  off  at 
the  next  stop,"  Brauch  said,  and  they 
did.  But  the  bus  filled  up  again  at  the 
Thomas  Building  stop.  Brauch  used 
his  rear  view  mirror  to  check  on  the 
standing  passengers. 

"Folks,  please  give  me  a  little  more 
room  in  the  back.  Thank  you." 

Brauch  said  CATA  management 
has  been  looking  closely  at  the  new 


service  and  has  been  making  adjust- 
ments to  handle  the  increased  rider- 

"The  Loop  drivers  are  in  constant 

while  driving,  making  certain  they 
are  spaced  properly  with  the  right 
amount  of  time  between  buses.  We 
haven't  done  that  in  the  past,  but 
we're  doing  it  now  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  service  more  efficient  and  success- 
ful. It  seems  to  be  working.  We're 
looking  at  a  number  of  different  ideas 
to  try  to  improve  the  service.  We'll  get 
better  at  it  as  we  move  along." 

As  he  checks  his  clipboard,  anoth- 
er Loop  bus  pulls  in.  "That's  good," 
he  said.  "By  communicating  regularly 
we  know  where  the  other  buses  are 
and  we  can  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments. This  may  be  working  better 
already  since  we  usually  have  more 
passengers  than  this." 

A  Penn  State  graduate,  Brauch  has 
held  a  number  of  positions  at  the  Uni- 
versity, including  instructional  media 
lab  assistant,  stage  hand  at  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium,  videographer  for  the 
Penn  State  athletic  teams,  and  as  an 


athle 
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managing  a  State  College  apartment 
complex,  he  got  a  permit  and  began 
driving  its  bus. 

"The  idea  of  driving  a  bus  just 
came  to  me.  1  thought  it  would  be 
cool,"  Brauch  said.  "After  getting  my 

for  the  school  district  for  a  short  time. 
After  a  death  in  my  family,  I  returned 
to  my  home  in  New  Jersey  and  drove 
buses  for  the  Atlantic  City  casinos.  I 
also  drove  a  bus  in  Manhattan.  Com- 
pared to  that,  driving  in  State  College 
is  not  that  difficult." 

He  likes  driving  the  Campus  Loop 
primarily  because  of  the  contact  with 
students. 

"Some  drivers  won't  take  that 
route,  but  I  love  it  because  of  the 
intensity  and  dynamics  of  the  stu- 
dents. They  keep  me  on  my  toes.  I 
never  get  bored  and  I  think  it's  the 
best  job  here  because  everything  func- 
tions and  revolves  around  the  stu- 

"l've  always  liked  my  job  regard- 
less of  what  I  was  doing.  I've  never 
had  a  job  1  didn't  like.  And  I  found  a 
place  that  I  really  like  —  State  Col- 
lege —  thaf  s  why  I've  stayed  here." 


Changes 

continued  from  page  1 

research  indicating  strong  support  among  opinion 
leaders  for  technology-based  lifelong  learning  initia- 
tives by  public  universities.  For  example,  a  poll  of  35 
state  governors  found  94  percent  supported  using 
technology  to  help  post  secondary  institutions  deliver 
more  educational  offerings. 

To  seize  the  opportunity  for  change,  the  Kellogg 
Commission's  report  calls  on  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments to  promote  lifelong  learning  by  increasing 


i  higher  education.  It  also  states; 

—  Public  investment  in  higher  education  must 
increase  to  keep  tuition  affordable  for  all  students, 
including  continuing-education  students  and  those 
who  study  through  distance  education. 

—  Grants  for  research  in  effective  learning 
methodologies,  including  methods  used  in  distance 
learning  and  technology-based  learning,  must  be 
offered. 

—  Funds  are  needed  for  public  institutions'  capi- 
tal and  operating  expenses  for  information  technolo- 
gy- 


—  Federal  and  s 


al-aid  poli( 


be  revised  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  lifelong  learner* 
"The  leaders  of  America's  public  universities  mus 
move  beyond  the  cliches  celebrating  our  Informatioi 
Age,  to  using  the  available  technologies  to  ensun 
equitable  access  to  education  for  all  our  citizens,"  sait 
C  Peter  Magrath,  NASULGC  president.  'This  repor 
points  out  that  our  job  is  to  adapt  so  we  can  meet  th 
growing  demand  for  lifetime  learning  and  do  so  at  th 
highest  level  of  quality  imaginable,  along  with  th> 
greatest  efficiency  possible." 

The  entire  text  of  "Returning  to  Our  Roots:  / 
Learning  Society"  is  available  online  at  NASULGC 
Web  site  at  http://www.nasulgc.org. 
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NGA  meet  — 

continued  from  page  1 

efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  team  are  well  under  way. 

"The  beauty  of  this  meeting  is  that  it  is  bipartisan," 
said  Susan  Dotchin,  NGA's  director  of  conference  and 
office  services.  "So  governors  will  be  talking  across  party 
lines  about  what  is  working  in  each  state  and  what  is  not 
working." 

This  year's  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  included  ses- 
sions on  scores  of  issues  from  federal  trade  efforts  to  the 
digital  age  and  even  international  tourism. 

Dotchin  said  the  chairman  of  the  2000  meeting,  Utah 
Gov.  Michael  O.  Leavitt  will  focus  on  a  theme  of  strength- 
ening the  states'  role  in  a  new  global  economy.  Governors 
are  expected  to  look  at  how  their  states  can  use  new  tech- 
nology, create  public-private  partnerships,  and 
the  velocity  of  learning  in  higher  education. 

The  four-day  event,  which  is  a  closed  working 
ing  for  the  nation's  leaders,  could  mean  an  extra  $1  mil- 
lion pumped  into  the  local  economy,  in  addition  to  the 
$1.6  million  budget  required  to  pull  off  the  event.  Some  of 
this  money  will  be  spent  in  the  area,  according  to  Caffrey. 

"NGA's  annual  meeting  is  a  prestigious,  high-profile 
event  that  will  draw  national  attention  to  the  area,"  said 
Alan  Janesch,  a  member  of  the  planning  team  and 
ber  of  Penn  State's  public  information  department.  As  a 
former  NGA  staff  member,  Janesch  knows  first  hand 
about  the  opportunities  a  community  has  to  showcase  its 
assets.  It  was  Janesch  who  first  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  NGA  to  the  Centre  Region. 

"C-SPAN  covers  many  of  the  NGA  sessions  live,  net- 
work television  news  programs  often  cover  aspects  of  the 
NGA  meeting,  and  many  of  the  nation's  most  influential 
newspapers  —  including  The  Neiv  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post  —  run  stories  every  day  of  the  NGA  meet- 
ing." 

Caffrey  said  the  community,  University  and  the  state 
have  really  pulled  together  to  make  this  meeting  a  reality 
and  continue  to  work  closely  on  its  success. 

From  the  initial  proposal,  which  billed  the  area  as  "The 
Heart  of  Pennsylvania,"  to  the  lengthy  planning  process 
where  committee  members  pore  over  details  —  such  as 
the  size  of  meeting  rooms,  the  number  of  available  tele- 
phone lines,  Internet  access  and  how  to  transport  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  one  location  to  the  next  —  teamwork 
has  been  the  critical  component. 

Squeezed  between  the  big  July  4  celebration  in  State 
College  and  the  annual  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of 
the  Arts,  which  begins  July  12,  the  NGA  meeting  will  not 
only  secure  national  visibility  for  the  region,  but  also  will 
fill  hotel  rooms  and  aid  local  businesses.  In  addition,  the 
Republican  national  convention  will  convene  in  Philadel- 
phia just  three  weeks  later,  making  it  possible  that  the  gov- 
ernors will  meet  with  front-running  presidential  candi- 
dates, Caffrey  said.  Generally,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  invited  to  meet  with  the  governors  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

"This  is  an  event  of  which  all  Pennsvlvanians  can  be 
proud,  but  especially  those  here  in  Centre  County,"  she 
said.  "The  long-term  benefits  of  this  meeting  could  be  sig- 
nificant. We  are  pulling  together  not  only  the  leaders  of 
each  state  but  also  the  nation's  corporate  leadership,  who 
will  most  definitely  get  a  look  at  what  the  Centre 
has  to  offer.  They  will  see  that  we  are  an  area  that  can  han- 
dle large,  national  events  and  handle  them  well,  and  that 
we  are  home  to  many  emerging  high-tech  companies." 

Caffrey  said  not  every  state  gets  a  shot  at  hosting  an 
NGA  meeting.  This  will  be  the  fourth  time  Pennsyh 
has  hosted  the  meeting:  it  hosted  it  in  Harrisburg  in  1920 
and  in  Hershey  in  1962  and  1976. 

NGA's  Dotchin  said  although  State  College  is 
er  host  venue  than  previous  summer  association  meetings 
(Las  Vegas  was  the  1997  site),  NGA  wants  State  College  to 
"be  itself."  Planning  committees  have  already  discussed 
highlighting  the  area's  history  and  its  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  are  focusing  on  the  borough's  reputation  as  a 
"quintessential  college  town." 
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Lectures 


University  health  services 
head  is  next  Forum  speaker 


Richard  P.  Keeling, 
director  of  University 
Health  Services  and 
professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison, 
will  give  the 
Penn  State  Forum  lec- 
ture, "In  Loco  Whom? 
Networks,  Wired  and 


Hu 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  28,  at 
The  Penn  Stater  Con- 
ference Center  and  Hotel,  University 
Park. 

Modeled  after  the  National  Press 
Club  and  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State 
Bookstore,  the  lunchtime  series  of  lec- 
tures is  an  offering  of  the  Penn  State 
Faculty  Staff  Club  and  is  open  to  the 
public.  Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  and 
the  program,  including  the  lecture  and 
questions  from  the  audience,  begins 
at  noon.  Call  (814)  865-7590  for  tick- 
ets, which  are  $10  per  person. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison,  Dr.  Keeling  directs  a  com- 
prehensive health  program  that  incor- 
porates   traditional    medical    and 

"The  Importance  of 
to  be  topic  of  artist' 

Internationally  renowned  painter  and 
distinguished  artist  Ellen  Gallagher 
will  give  a  lecture  titled  "The  Impor- 
tance of  Penmanship,"  at  4  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Sept.  24,  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of 
Art's  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Her  lec- 
ture will  focus  on  notions  of  mod- 
ernism, African  American  identity  and 
racism  in  American  society. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture,  Gal- 
lagher will  conduct  a  workshop  on 
racism  and  identity  politics  in  art  with 


sultation,  prevention 
programs,  such  as 
health  promotion  and 

ronmental  health,  a 
student  health  insur- 
ance plan  and  the 
Wisconsin  Clearing- 
house for  Prevention 
Resources. 
Speakers  for  the  Penn  State  Forum 
lectures  for  the  fall  semester  are: 

■  Friday,  Oct.  15:  Michael  Mazarr, 
author  of  Global  Trends  2005  and  An 
Owner's  Manual  for  the  Next  Decade, 
will  speak  on  "Global  Trends  and  the 
New  Millennium"  at  The  Penn  Stater. 

■  Tuesday,  Oct.  26:  David  Morrell, 
Penn  State  Ph.D.  and  novelist  and 
screenwriter.  He  will  talk  on  "Penn 
State,  Rambo  and  Me"  at  The  Penn 
Stater. 

■  Wednesday,  Nov.  17:  Hodding 
Carter,  president  of  the  Knight  Foun- 
dation, will  speak  at  The  Nittany  Lion 

Penmanship" 
s  Sept.  24  lecture 

the  Women's  Studies  Program;  hold 
studio  critiques  with  art  students;  and 
meet  with  students  and  faculty. 

Gallagher  is  represented  by  the 
Gagosian  Gallery  in  New  York  City, 
and  has  exhibited  her  work  at  the 
Mary  Boone  Gallery,  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  the  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the 
Anthony  d'Offay  Gallery  in  London. 
Her  speech  is  part  of  the  Women's 
Studies'  Feminist  Scholars  Lecture 


University  of  Washington  professor  to 
give  Clifford  C.  Clogg  lecture  Sept.  27 


Adrian  E.  Raftery,  professor  of  statis- 
tics and  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  will  give  the  1999  Clif- 
ford C.  Clogg  Memorial  Lecture  on 
Monday,  Sept.  27,  at  8  p.m.  in  102 
Thomas  Building,  University  Park. 
The  lecture,  titled  "Statistical  Inference 
for  Deterministic  Simulation  Models: 
The  Bayesian  Melding  Approach,"  is 
free  to  the  public.  Raftery  also  will  be 
presenting  colloquia  in  the  sociology 
and  statistics  departments  during  his 

Raftery,  who  has  been  on  the 


Washington  faculty  since  1985,  has 
edited  three  volumes  of  Sociological 
Methodology  and  published  nearly  100 
articles  and  book  chapters.  His  current 

model  selection,  spatial  statistics  and 
image  analysis,  cluster  analysis,  mix- 
ture models  and  statistical  methods 
for  environmental  risk  assessment. 

The  Clogg  Memorial  Lecture  hon- 
ors the  late  Clifford  Clogg,  who  was 
distinguished  professor  of  sociology 
and  professor  of  statistics  at  Penn  State 
until  1995. 


Award-winning  writers 
to  headline  conference 


Th 


ard-< 


share  the  stories  of  their  paths  to  suc- 
cess and  offer  advice  to  students  when 
the  College  of  Communications  holds 
the  first  Foster  Conference  of  Distin- 
guished Writers  in  October. 

James  McBride,  author  of  the  inter- 
national best-seller  The  Color  of  Water, 
will  give  the  conference's  opening  lec- 
ture in  University  Park's  Carnegie 
Cinema  at  7  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  21. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  22,  reporter  and 
author  Alecia  Swasy  and  Pulitzer 


author 


SWASY 


McBride 
groups  with  stu- 
dents throughout  the  day. 

Gene  Foreman,  Foster  professor  of 
communications,  is  director  of  the 
conference,  which  is  the  first  event  to 
be  conducted  with  the  proceeds  of 
Lawrence  and  Ellen  Foster's  writing 
endowment. 

In  addition  to  being  a  best-selling 
author,  McBride  is  an  award-winning 
composer  and  saxophonist.  The  Color 
of  Water,  which  remained  on  The  New 
York  Times'  best-seller  list  for  more 
than  two  years,  is  the  life  story  of  his 
mother,  a  white  Jewish  woman  from 
Poland  who  raised  12  black  children 
and  sent  each  one  to  college.  McBride 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
music  composition  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  has  a  master's  degree  in  jour- 
nalism from  Columbia  University. 


Swasy,  who  holds  a 
nalism  from  Penn  State. 
of  Soap  Opera,  The 
Inside  Story  of 
Procter  &  Gamble 
and  Changing 
Focus,  Kodak  and 
the  Battle  to  Save  a 
Great  American 
Company.  She  was 
named  assistant 
managing  edi- 
tor/business of 
the  Sf.  Petersburg 
Times  in  July  of  this  year.  She  y 
the  Times  as  its  business  editor  in  1996. 
Vitez,  a  reporter  at  The  Philadelphia 
-Inquirer,  won  the  1997  Pul 
for  explanatory  jou 
of  stories  titled  "Fi 
series  described 
efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care 
at  the  end  of  life. 
Vitez  chronicled 
the  lives  of  five 
people  and  vivid- 
ly portrayed  the 


ed 


the 


familit 


:hed 


Vitez 


approa 

death.  His  articles  were  updated  and 
published  as  a  book,  also  titled  Final 
Choices,  by  Camino  Books. 

Lawrence  Foster,  a  1948  graduate 
of  Penn  State,  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  a 
1949  graduate,  gave  $500,000  in  1997 
to  endow  the  Foster  Professorship  in 
Communications  to  support  new 
strategies  for  improving  students' 
writing  skills. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Foster  Conference  of  Distinguished 
Writers,  call  Angie  Brown  at  (814)  865- 
8801  or  e-mail  aab7@psu.edu. 


Scientist  and  educator  to 
give  Nelson  Taylor  Lectures 


John  Hirth,  professor  emeritus  of 
materials  science  and  engineering  at 
Washington  State  University,  will  pre- 
sent the  1999  Nelson  Taylor  Lectures 
on  Oct.  4  and  5  at  University  Park. 

Hirth  will  deliver  a  general  interest 
lecture,  "A  History  of  Dislocation  The- 
ory," on  Oct.  4  at  4  p.m.  in  The  Nit- 
tany Lion  Inn  Boardroom.  A  reception 
for  Hirth  will  be  held  at  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  Faculty  Staff  Club  immedi- 
ately following  the  lecture.  On  Oct.  5 
at  4  p.m.,  Hirth  will  speak  on  "Ledges, 
Dislocations  and  Disconnections  in 
Phase  Transformations"  in  301  Steidle 
Building.  The  public  is  welcome  at  all 

Hirth  is  an  expert  on  dislocation 
theory,  or  defects  that  form  in  crys- 
talline solids.  He  has  studied  nucle- 


ation  and  growth  processes,  metallic 
alloys,  hydrogen  trapping  and  hydro- 
gen embrittlement  of  high-perfor- 
mance steels,  and  is  well  known  for 
his  work  on  evaporation  and  conden- 
sation activity  in  solids  and  the  kinet- 
ics of  solid-state  phase  transforma- 
tions. His  authority  in  the  field  of 
crystal  defects  is  captured  in  the  text- 
book Theory  of  Dislocation,  that  he  co- 
authored  with  Jens  Lothe  in  1967  and 
updated  in  1982. 

Hirth  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  in  1974,  to 
the  Norwegian  Academy  of  Science 
and  Letters  in  1992  and  to  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  in  1994.  In 
addition,  he  has  rect 
awards  from  professional  s 
his  teaching  expertise. 
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More  Lectures 

LIVES!  series  to  look  at  two  authors 


Caroline  Zilboorg,  a  member  of  the 
English  faculty  and  a  senior  member 
of  Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge  Universi- 
ty, will  speak  about  the  personal  and 
literary  lives  of  two  writers,  the  expa- 
triate American  Hilda  Doolittle  and 
her  English  husband,  Richard  Alding- 
ton. Zilboorg's  talk,  set  for  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  is  part  of  the 
LIVES!  Biography  Series  at  University 
Park.  This  lecture  will  be  held  in  the 


Lipcon  Auditorium  of  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art. 

Zilboorg  has  edited  two  volumes 
of  correspondence  between  H.D.  and 
Aldington,  and  is  now  preparing  a 
revised  single-volume  paperback  edi- 
tion for  Manchester  University  Press. 

The  talk  is  free  and  is  sponsored 
by  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (814)  865-0495. 


Co-Fellows  kick  off  Bracken  lectures 


University  of  Michigan  professors 
Rachel  Kaplan  and  Stephen  Kaplan 
have  been  named  1999-2000  Bracken 
Co-Fellows  and  will  kick  off  this  year's 
John  R.  Bracken  Lecture  Series.  Their 
lecture,  "People,  Nature  and  Design: 
Creating  supportive  environments  for 
a  difficult  animal,"  will  be  held  at  8 
p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  21,  in  101  Thomas 
Building  at  University  Park. 

Rachel  Kaplan  is  professor  of  envi- 
ronmental psychology  in  the  School  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
and  professor  of  psychology  in  the  psy- 
chology department  at  University  of 


Michigan.  Stephen  Kaplan  is  professor 
of  psychology  in  the  psychology  depart- 
ment and  professor  of  computer  science 
and  engineering  in  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Computer 
Science  at  University  of  Michigan. 

The  second  lecture  in  the  series 
will  be  given  by  Walter  Hood,  associ- 
ate professor  and  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Environmental  Planning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture at  (814)  865-9511. 


"Couples  in  Conflict"  is  symposium  focus 


The  Annual  National  Symposium  on 
the  Family  will  be  held  at  The  Nitrany 
Lion  Inn  on  Nov.  1-2  and  will  focus  on 
"Couples  in  Conflict."  Topics  to  be 
covered  include  the  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  conflict,  the  implications 
of  conflict  for  couples  themselves  and 
for  their  children,  and  state-of-the-art 
approaches  to  preventing  couple  con- 


flict and  reducing  its  impact  on  family 

The  symposium  is  one  in  an  annu- 
al series  of  interdisciplinary  family 
symposia  held  each  fall  at  Penn  State. 

To  obtain  a  brochure  and  registra- 
tion materials,  call  Kim  Zi 
(814)  865-0486  or  e-n 
kzimmer@pop.psu.edu. 


Workshop  deals  with  women  and  money 


"Women  and  Money  —  Has  Anything 
Changed?,"  a  half-day  workshop  coor- 
dinated by  the  Commission  for 
Women,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Oct. 
11,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  at  The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel 
at  University  Park. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help 
women  plan  and  prepare  for  the  future 


by  gaining  information  that  will 
enable  them  to  develop  financial  confi- 
dence and  knowledge  to  take  an  active 
role  in  managing  their  money. 

Enrollment  is  limited  and- the  cost 
of  the  program  is  $25,  which  includes  a 
luncheon.  To  register  by  Oct.  5  or  for 
more  information  and  a  registration 
form,  call  Sue  Rankin  at  (814)  863-8415. 


Lecture  to  examine  world  religions 


The  Values  in  Community  Lecture 
series  is  under  way  and  continues  Mon- 
day, Oct.  4,  with  a  presentation  by  Ken- 
neth I.  Clarke,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs  at  Penn 
State.  Clarke  will  lead  a  CD-ROM  pre- 
sentation and  discussion  for  students 
"On  Common  Cround-World  Religions 
in  America  and  at  Penn  State."  It  will  be 
held  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  George  Clark 
Memorial  Lounge  in  East  Halls.   . 


The  next  lecture  in  the  series  is 
scheduled  for  Monday,  Oct.  25,  when 
Leslie  Braxton,  pastor-elect  of  the  Mt. 
Zion  Baptist  Church  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Kelly  Brown  Douglas  from 
Howard  University  School  of  Divini- 
ty will  hold  a  dialogue  on  "Sexuality, 
Black  Religion  and  the  Black 
Church." 

For  more  information,  call  Clarke 
at  (814)  865-6548. 


Cardinal  Bernardin  talks  to  start  Oct.  7 


The  Cardinal  Bernardin  lecture  series 
kicks  off  this  semester  with  a  talk  by 
Brother  Jim  Townsend  at  7:45  a.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  7,  in  the  Memorial 
Lounge  of  Eisenhower  Chapel,  Uni- 
versity Park. 


Cost  is  $7  and  breakfast  will  be 
served  at  8  a.m. 

Townsend's  talk,  titled  "Witness," 
will  cover  life  behind  bars,  conversion 
and  prison  ministry.  If  you  are  plan- 
ning to  attend,  call  (814)  865-4281. 


Two-wheelin1  it 

A  bicyclist  makes 
reconstruction  ot  t 
summer  led  to  th€ 
campus  this  year. 


way  up  Burrowes  Road  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
section  of  road  between  Pollock  Road  and  College  Avenue  this 
dilion  of  bike  lanes.  There  are  roughly  8,000  bikes  registered  o 


$200,000  grant  to  help 
transform  statistics  course 


A  proposal  to  transform  a  statistics 
course  that  is  taught  at  more  than  20 
campuses  into  a  highly  interactive 
class  experience  has  been  funded  by  a 
$200,000  grant  from  the  Pew  Learning 
and  Technology  Program.  The  Pew 
Program  provides  seed  money  to  sup- 
port the  redesign  of  university  cours- 
es by  using  technology  to  enhance 
learning  and  reduce  instructional 

The  proposal,  put  together  by  the 
Department  of  Statistics,  the  Center 
for  Academic  Computing  (CAC),  and 
the  Schreyer  Institute  for  Innovation 
in  Learning,  focuses  on  Statistics  200, 
a  high-enrollment,  high-impact 
course.  At  University  Park  alone,  the 
course  is  required  by  nearly  60 
majors  and  serves  almost  2,000  stu- 
dents per  year.  The  course  redesign 
is  expected  to  increase  learning  while 
decreasing  the  costs  of  instruction.  In 
addition,  computer-based  interactive 
tutorials  will  replace  a  significant 


of  the 


in  the 


"Currently  Stat  200  requires  12 
teaching  assistants  each  semester  and 
it's  difficult  for  students  to  find  per- 
sonal time  with  the  instructors  or  have 
hands-on  experience  in  class,"  said 
William  Harkness,  professor  of  statis- 
tics. "The  Stat  200  redesign  will  rectify 
these  concerns  by  offering  smaller 
classes  and  computer-mediated  data 
workshops  that  will  enable  faculty  to 
have  more  one-on-one  contact  with 
individual  students." 

The  redesign  team  believes  other 
changes  such  as  the  reduction  of  large- 
cLiss  lectures  to  only  one  per  week  and 
the  creation  of  a  tutorial  lab  to  pro- 
vide help  for  students  who  need  extra 
assistance  will  greatly  improve  stu- 
dents' comprehension  of  statistical 
concepts. 

For  more  information  about  the 
changes,  e-mail  Harkness  "at 
wlh@stat.psu.edu. 
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New  at  Penn  State 

York  gets  plot  of  "space  grass" 

Penn  State  York  is  the  proud  owner  of  a  plot  of 
"space  grass"  that  Penn  State  astronaut  James 
Pawelczyk,  assistant  professor  of  physiology 
and  kinesiology,  brought  back  from  his  1998 
space  shuttle  flight. 

Pawelczyk  donned  a  flight  suit,  showed  a 
video  of  space  and  answered  questions  before  he 
headed  up  the  hill  at  the  campus  to  plant  a  20- 
inch  by  26-inch  plot  of  space  grass  on  the  campus. 
During  Pawelczyk's  space  flight  aboard  the 
Space  Shuttle  Columbia  in  1998,  he  germinated 
the  seeds  for  the  grass. 

Partnership  forms  JLG  University 

Penn  State  Mont  Alto  and  JLG  Industries  Inc.,  a 
construction  and  industrial  equipment  manufac- 
turer, have  formed  an  educational  partnership 
that  establishes  JLG  University.  JLG  University 
will  primarily  focus  on  the  development  of  all 
JLG  team  members  as  well  as  providing  a  forum 
for  the  company's  customers  and  suppliers  to 
further  strengthen  their  skills. 

JLG  is  the  world's  leading  producer  of  mobile 
aerial  work  platforms  and  a  leading  producer  of 
telescopic  material  handlers  and  hydraulic  exca- 

JLG  University  will  be  organized  into  five  col- 
leges: professional  development,  leadership 
development,  skilled  trades,  customer  support 
and  supply  chain.  It  will  be  located  at.JLG  Indus- 
tries' corporate  headquarters  in  McConnellsburg, 
Pa.  Future  plans  include  the  expansion  of  the 
University's  reach  to  other  JLG  locations. 

Penn  State  Mont  Alto  will  ensure  the  quality 
of  instruction  and  curriculum  development. 

Program  expands  through  state 

More  Pennsylvanians  can  get  the  education  they 
need  to  enter  the  well-paying  industries  based  on 
semiconductor  micro-  and  nanofabrication  tech- 
nologies through  Penn  State's  Semiconductor 
Manufacturing  lechnologv  Program. 

The  program  will  enable  theUniversity's 
Nanofabrication  Facility  to  share  its  resources 
with  educational  institutions  across  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  program  is  an  innovative,  two- 
year  semiconductor  manufacturing  technology 
degree  that  addresses  workforce  development. 

The  manufacturing  technologies  of  the  semi- 
conductor industry  have  spread  into  a  number 
of  industries  and  are  now  used  to  produce  a  vari- 
ety of  products  including  miniature  sensors  for 
process  control,  biology  and  medicine,  miniature 
valves  for  fluid  control,  sorting  structures  for 
pharmaceuticals  and  flat  panel  displays  for  com- 
puters and  televisions.  This  is  in  addition  to  inte- 
grated-circuit  microchips  for  electronics,  comput- 

Students  in  the  program  study  for  three 
the  campus  of  their  home  two-year- 
nstitution  and  then  complete  a  capstone 
training  in  the  Penn  State  Nanofabrica- 
tion Facility  at  University  Park.  On  completion 
of  the  program,  students  receive  their  two-year 
technology  degree  from  their  home  institution. 

Two-year  institutions  already  are  participating, 
including  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology, 
Community  College  of  Philadelphia,  Northamp- 
ton Community  College  and  Luzeme  Communi- 
ty College.  Discussions  also  are  under  way  to 
expand  the  program  to  the  Community  College 
of  Allegheny  Count)',  Lehigh-Carbon  Community 
College,  Community  College  of  Reading  and  the 
Harnsburg  Area  Community  College. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 


Center  opens;  University  to  collaborate 
with  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 


The  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 
officially  opened  its  Center  for  Human  Development 
and  Family  Research  in  Diverse  Contexts  with  a 
ceremony  Sept.  15  at  University  Park. 

In  addition,  President  Graham  B.  Spanier 
signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  between 
Penn  State  and  the  Frederick  D.  Patterson 
Research  Institute  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  to  develop  a  collaborative  relationship.  The 
UNCF  is  a  consortium  of  39  private,  accredited 
four-year  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 

The  new  Penn  State  center,  under  the  direction  of 
Linda  Burton,  will  train  scholars  from  many  univer- 
sities to  look  at  what  impacts  families  in  the  context 
of  culture,  race  or  socioeconomic  status.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  center  is  to  enhance  the  lives  of  families 
by  developing  partnerships  among  local,  national 


and  international  researchers,  policy  makers  and 
program  managers. 

The  mission  of  the  Frederick  D.  Patterson 
Research  Institute  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
is  to  design,  conduct  and  disseminate  research  to 
policy-makers,  educators  and  the  public  with  the 
goal  of  improving  the  educational  opportunities  and 
outcomes  for  African  Americans. 

The  initial  emphasis  of  this  collaboration  will  be 
in  the  field  of  family  research  and  education.  How- 
ever, it  is  anticipated  that  the  partnership  will 
expand  over  time  to  address  other  fields  of  mutual 
interest  such  as  education,  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences, environmental  science  and  technology,  infor- 
mation science  and  technology,  health  science  and 
research  administration. 

For  more  information  on  the  center,  go  to:  http:/f 
www.hhdev.psu.edu/centersldwcontIdivconlexts.hfm. 


Fall  planting  time 

Ronda  Armstrong,  a  landscaper  in  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  at  University  Park, 

around  the  Beam  Business  Administration 
Building  entrance,  above.  At  left,  Armstrong 
prepared  the  flowers,  which  are  being 
planted  in  several  areas  across  the 
campus.  According  to  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  25,000  flowers  are  planted  annually 
in  the  roughly  36  acres  of  shrub  and  flower 
beds  on  Ihe  campus. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 


National  telecast 

Penn  State's  Big  Ten  opener  with  Indiana  on  Satur- 
day, Sept.  25,  will  be  televised  by  ESPN  to  a  nation- 
al audience.  The  contest  will  kick  off  at  1210  p  m 
EDT  in  Beaver  Stadium. 

The  telecast  is  the  seventh  announced  TV 
appearance  of  the  season  for  the  Nittany  Lions,  who 
have  appeared  on  television  58  times  in  theirlast  59 
games,  including  the  initial  three  contests  of  this  sea- 
son. Other  season  TV  appearances  to  come  include: 

■  Ohio  State,  Oct.  16,  noon,  ABC  (national);  and 

■  Michigan,  Nov.  13,  noon,  ABC  (national). 

5K  race  at  University  Park 

The  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  and  the  Lion 
Ambassadors  will  sponsorthe  Melissa  Heydenreich 
5K  Moxie-thon  —  a  race  against  leukemia  —  at  10 
a.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  26.  The  race  begins  and  ends  at 
the  south  end  zone  outside  Beaver  Stadium  on  the 
University  Park  campus.-AH  proceeds  of  the  race 
will  be  given  to  the  Leukemia  Society  of  America  to 
help  fund  leukemia  research  being  conducted  at 
Penn  State.  The  race  is  in  remembrance  of  Melissa 
K.  Heydenreich,  formerly  of  State  College  and  a 
Penn  State  graduate,  who  died  of  leukemia  in  1997  at 
the  age  of  31. 

For  more  information  or  to  obtain  a  registration 
form,  call  Katie  Martin  at  (814)  863-3752  or  Amber 
Krieg  at  (814)  863-1520. 

Take  Your  Professor  to  Lunch 

For  the  third  year,  the  Center  for  Excellence  in  Learn- 
ing and  Teaching  and  Undergraduate  Student  Gov- 
ernment Academic  Assembly  are  co-sponsoring  a 
mid-semester  program  designed  to  break  down 
barriers  in  large  class  sections.  In  response  to  grow- 
ing demand,  the  "Take  Your  Professor  to  Lunch" 
program  has  been  expanded  from  three  weeks  to 
five,  from  Sept.  27-Oct  29.  In  addition,  the  eligible 
class  size  has  been  lowered  from  a  minimum  of  100 
to  a  minimum  of  60  students.  The  aim  is  to  make 
the  program  available  to  a  broader  range  of  stu- 
dents and  instructors. 

Lunch  can  be  arranged  at  any  Housing  and  Food 
Services  eatery  for  the  instructor  and  a  subset  of 
students  currently  enrolled  in  any  eligible  course. 
One  or  two  teaching  assistants  may  also  join  the 
group. 

Details  and  registration  information  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  Mlp://www.psu.edulcslt/large- 
clnss/take-a-prof.html. 


Transportation  talk 

A  brown-bag  luncheon  talk  focusing  on  University 
Park's  Transportation  Demand  Management  Plan 
will  be  given  by  Doug  Holmes,  transportation  facil- 
ities coordinator,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  29,  beginning 
at  11:50  a.m.  in  251  Willard  Building.  The  meeting, 
sponsored  by  Professional  Women  at  Penn  State,  is 
also  an  opportunity  for  informal  networking. 

Race  at  Fayette 

Penn  State  Fayette  is  conducting  a  5K  Run/Walk  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  9,  at  9:30  a.m.  around  the  campus.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  annual  event  will  help  students  with 
financial  needs  and  support  the  campus  Alumni 
Society  Student  Award.  For  more  information,  call 
(412)  430-4272  or  e-mail  jeh20@psu.edu. 

Funding  proposals 

The  deadline  for  the  next  funding  period  for  grants 
offered  by  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies  is  Friday,  Oct.  15.  Funds  support  research, 
creative  and  performance  projects  in  and  across  the 
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DOCUMENT   CE11TER 


Convenient  location 

Pat  Miller,  left,  helps  graduate  assistant  Iris  Williams  prepare  some  handouts.  Miller  works  at  the  new  Document  Center  that 
recently  opened  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  more  information  about  Document  Center 
services,  or  other  locations  at  University  Park,  check  the  Web  al  http://www.obs. psu.edu/dObs/dDocSrv/rJCpyCntr/CpyCntr  hti 


arts  and  humanities.  Proposals  should  be  submitted 
by  5  p.m.  to  103  Ihlseng  Cottage  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Funding  for  a  variety  of  projects  will 
be  considered  and  the  funding  period  runs  from  Jan- 
uary through  June  2000.  Proposals  for  individual 
faculty  grants  (up  to  $3,500),  faculty  research  groups 
(up  to  $3,000)  and  planned  programs  (up  to  $3,000) 
will  be  accepted.  Funding  is  open  to  faculty  mem- 
bers with  professorial  rank  and  a  continuing 
appointment. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  institute  by  e- 
mail  at  iahs@psu.edu. 

Be  a  friend 

Retirees,  staff  and  faculty  members  are  being  sought 
to  fill  the  role  of  friend  and  nurturer  to  children 
residing  in  East  View  Terrace  and  Graduate  Circle 
housing  complexes  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Many  of  these  children  have  homelands  outside 
this  country  and  would  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
share  your  time. 

Known  as  the  Roots  and  Shoots  Program,  it 
allows  participants  time  to  garden  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  on  a  gardening  plot  near  the 
apartment  complexes.  The  children  living  in  East 
View  Terrace  and  Graduate  Circle  housing  com- 
plexes will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  join  the  pro- 
gram only  if  there  is  a  grown  up  for  each  child.  The 
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program  will  kick  off  in  January  to  allow  matches  to 
get  to  know  one  another  and  to  explore  activities  of 
mutual  interest. 

So  share  the  earth  —  and  your  love  —  with  a 
child.  For  more  information,  contact  Prudence  John- 
son at  ppjl@psu.edu;  or  by  phone  at  (814)  865-3886. 

MediaTech  extends  hours 

Media  &  Technology  Support  Services  (MediaTech) 
has  extended  its  hours  of  operation  in  its  service  cen- 
ter in  26  Willard  Building,  University  Park.  The  ser- 
vice center  is  now  open  7:45  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Thursday,  and  7:45  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day. Faculty  may  pick  up,  drop  off  or  order  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  preview  films  and  videos,  at  this 
location  during  these  times.  Equipment  may  also  be 
ordered  by  telephone  by  calling  (814)  865-5400. 

MediaTech  supports  the  media  and  technology 
needs  of  faculty  by  providing  audiovisual  equip- 
ment, trained  operators  for  delivery,  classroom  sup- 
port and  reference  services.  MediaTech  maintains  a 
collection  of  more  than  18,000  films  and  videotapes 
for  use  by  faculty,  staff  and  students.  To  schedule 
films  and  videos,  call  (814)  863-3202  for  University 
Park  use,  or  (814)  865-6314  for  all  other  uses. 

For  more  information  on  MediaTech,  visit 
http://wzvw.tibraries.p_su.edu/mlss  or  call  (814)  865- 
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Film  series  at  Erie 

The  1999-2000  International  Film 
Series  at  Penn  State  Erie  opens  Mon- 
day, Sept.  27,  at  7  p.m.  with  the  Span- 
ish film  "Cabeza  de  Vaca."  The  free 
presentation  will  be  held  in  the  Reed 
Union  Building  Lecture  Hall. 

The  International  Film  Series  con- 
tinues with  the  Spanish  film  "El  Rey 
Pasmado"  on  Monday,  Oct.  4;  the 
Brazilian  film  "Central  Station"  on 
Monday,  Oct.  18;  the  French  film  "La 
Discrete"  on  Monday,  Oct.  25;  and  the 
German  film  "Run  Lola  Run"  on  Mon- 
day, Nov.  1. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
898-6108. 

Bach's  Lunch 

Essence  of  Joy  will  perform  sacred  and 


Installation  in  progress 

Ann  Shields,  right,  and  Carol  Brooks  prepare  Ihe  Robeson  Gallery  on  the  University  Park 
campus  tor  Ihe  exhibit  "A  Gathering  ot  Women:  a  Healing  Place" The  exhibit  runs  through 
Dec.  2. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Falsettoland  at  Pavilion 

Falsettoland,  a  musical  tale  of  AIDS, 
love  and  bar  mitzvahs,  will  play 
through  Oct.  2  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Written  by  Tonv-award  winning 
music  and  book  writers  William  Finn 
and  James  Lapine,  Falsettoland  is  the 
third  stanza  of  Finn's  musical  trilogy 
about  a  young  Jewish  homosexual 
who  abandons  his  wife  and  little  boy 
to  join  his  new-found  lover  in  the  pre- 
AIDS  crisis.  The  show  is  directed  by 
Cary  Libkin. 

Falsettoland  will  play  at  8  p.m., 
Sept.  24,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  1  and  Oct.  2 
and  at  7:30  p.m.,  Sept.  27-30.  There 


will  be  a  matinee  performance  at  2 
p.m.  Oct.  2.  Ticket  prices  range  from 
$6.50-510.50  and  are  available  at  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium,  The  Brvce  Jordan 
Center,  or  by  calling  (814)  863-0255  or 
toll  free  (800)  ARTS-TIX. 

Jazz  Singer  at 
New  Kensington 

Jazz  legend  Sandie  Staley  will  be  the 
featured  entertainer  at  Penn  State  New 
Kensington's  A  Grand  Destiny  Cele- 
bration on  Sept.  24  from  8  to  10  p.m. 
Accompanying  Staley  will  be  the 
Mickey  Sharp  Jazz  Trio. 

The  Grand  Destiny  is  Penn  State's 
campaign  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private 
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African/African  American  traditions 
at  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  30,  at  12:10  p.m.  in  the  Helen 
Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  Essence  of  Joy 
consists  of  approximately  40  singers 
directed  by  Anthony  Leach,  assistant 
professor  of  music. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture's  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish. 

After  the  concert,  audience  mem- 
bers may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  the 
Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea 
will  be  provided. 

Essence  of  Joy's  fall  concert  will 
be  held  Oct.  24  at  4  p.m.  in  the  School 
of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

Harrisburg  festival 

The  Fourth  Annual  Community  Music 
and  Crafts  Festival  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg, set  for  Saturday,  Oct.  2, 
promises  to  be  "out  of  this  world" 
with  an  appearance  by  astronaut 
James  A.  Pawelczyk,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  physiology  and  kinesiology. 

The  community  celebration  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  will  feature  free  musi- 
cal entertainment,  free  parking,  an 
estimated  150  craft  vendors  and 
artists,  activities  and  events  for  chil- 
dren and  plenty  of  food. 

Pawelczyk,  who  has  worked  as  a 
NASA-funded  investigator  for  six 
years  and  flew  aboard  the  Space  Shut- 
tle Columbia  in  April  and  May  of 
1998,  will  conduct  a  leadership  semi- 
nar with  campus  Student  Government 
Association  members.  Pawelczyk  will 
discuss  his  research  and  experiences  in 
outer  space  with  the  public  ot  1  p.m.  in 
the  Main  Tent.  He  also  is  donating  a 
one-foot  section  of  sod  grown  from 
grass  seed  which  accompanied  him  on 
the  shuttle  mission.  The  sod  will  be 
planted  on  the  Harrisburg  campus. 


Bryce  Jordan 
Center 

Extreme  concert  event 

The  Goo  Goo  Dolls,  as  well  as  pop 
rock  artist  Tonic,  will  perform  at  the 
first-ever  concert  tour  that  com- 
bines music  and  technology  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  19,  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $23 
for  general  admission  floor  access 
and  arena  reserved  seating. 

Expanding  on  the  traditional 
concert  tour  concept,  the  Jordan 
Center  will  feature  an  "MP3.com 
Village,"  which  will  double  as  a 
live  music  venue  and  a  technology 
and  extreme  lifestyle  fair.  MP3.com 
is  the  world's  largest  digital  music 
library  with  more  than  140,000 
songs  from  more  than  25,000  artists 
on  the  Web. 

Concertgoers  will  be  able  to  lis- 
ten to  music  from  top  local 
MP3.com  bands,  sample  the  latest 
MP3  technology  and  view  demon- 
strations and  giveaways  from  com- 
panies during  this  one-day  event. 


Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  Jor- 
dan Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium, 
selected  Uni-Mart  ticket  outlets,  Com- 
monwealth Campus  ticket  outlets  or  by 
phoncat  (800)  863-3336  or  (S14)  865- 
5555. ' 


For  more  information  on  the  festi- 
and  planned  events,  call  (717)  948- 


Kern  exhibits 

The  following  exhibits  are  on  display 
in  Kern  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus: 

■  "History  of  Penn  State's  Gradu- 
ate School,"  through  Oct.  20. 

■  "Grassroots  of  America,  the 
Pietists  from  Halle  (East  Germany)," 
through  Oct.  20. 

■  "Julia  Weldon:  Handwoven 
Kimonos  and  Scrolls,"  through  Oct.  27. 

Art  on  the  Move 

Art  on  the  Move,  a  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  HUB-Robeson  Galleries 
that  exhibits  student  and  local  art 
around  the  campus,  is  currently  fea- 
turing the  following  exhibits: 

■  "'Recently,'  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
tural Objects  by  Jacob  Solomon/'  in 
the  North  Halls  exhibit  area,  room  133 
Warnock  Commons,  through  Oct.  6. 

■  "Country  Impressions  of 
Bavaria,  Photographs  by  Heide 
Castleman,"  in  the  Ritenour  exhibit 
area,  through  Oct.  14. 

See  "Arts"  on. page  9 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Sunday,  September  26 

Melissa  Heydenreich  5K  Moxie-thon,  10  a.m., 

Beaver  Stadium. 
Tuesday,  September  28 
Career  Days,  through  Oct.  1 

MUSIC 

Friday,  September  24 

The  Family  Values  Tour,  featuring  musical  acts 
DMX,  Filter.  Crystal  Method  and  Limp 
Bizkit,  7  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Talsettoland,"  by  William  Finn  and  James 
Lapine.  8  p.m.  Sept.  24.  Sept.  25,  Oct.  1 
and  Oct.  2;  7:30  p.m.  Sept.  27-30;  and 
2  p.m.  Oct.  2;  Pavilion  Theatre.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  863-0255. 

Wednesday,  September  29 

"Master  Class,"  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Kim  Cook,  cello,  and  Marylene  Dosse,  piano. 
8  p.m..  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 

Thursday,  September  30 

Essence  of  Joy,  Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Friday,  October  1 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Chamber 
Orchestra,  Pu-Oi  Jiang,  conductor,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)863-0255. 

Saturday,  October  2 

Inaugural  gala  featuring  the  musical  "Pete  and 
Keely,"  6:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-1167. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  September  24 

Chris  Duffy  on  "New  Media:  Documenting  Sci- 
entific and  Historical  Issues  of  the  Rivers 
of  America,'"  1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 

Marco  Zagerman  on  "Connection-Type  Vari- 
ables in  Two  Killing  Vector  Reduced  Grav- 
ity," 2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Matthew  Restall  on  "Myths  ol  the  Spanish 
Conquest  of  Mexico."  3:30  p.m.,  301  Stei- 

Charles  E.  Scott  on  'The  Time  of  Memory," 
4  p.m.,  124  Sparks. 

Ellen  Gallagher  on  'The  Importance  of  Pen- 
manship," 4  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 
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Monday,  September  27 

Pablo  Laguna  on  "A  Linear-Nonlinear  Formu- 
lation of  Einslein  Equations  tor  the  Two- 
Body  Problem  in  General  Relativity," 
2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Gang  Xiao  on  "Magneloelectronic  Materials: 
Physics  and  Applications,"  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Adrian  E.  Raftery  on  "Statistical  Inference  for 
Deterministic  Stimulation  Models:  The 
Bayesian  Melding  Approach,"  8  p.m., 
102  Thomas. 

Tuesday,  September  26 

Richard  Allan  Cairncross  on  "Modeling  and 
Design  of  Drying  Processes  in  (he  Pro- 
duction of  Polymeric  Coatings,"  9:45  a.m., 
117  Borland  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Richard  Keeling  on  "In  Loco  Whom?  Net- 
works, Wired  and  Human,"  1 1:30  a.m..  The 
Penn  Stater.  For  tickets,  call  (81 4)  865-7590. 

Timothy  F.  Wheeler  on  The  SPIRIT  Project," 
2:30  to  3:45  p.m.,  128  Sackett. 

Ibrahim  Ibrahim  on  "Epidemiology  of  Diabetes 
in  Pennsylvania:  Opportunities  for  Inter- 
vention," 4  p.m.,  1 10  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  September  29 

William  Kelly  on  "Popular  Arts  in  the  Class- 
room: The  Rock  Hall  Project."  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 

Carla  Zembal-Saul  and  Leigh  Ann  Boardman 
on  "Web-based  Portfolios  in  Teacher  Edu- 
cation: An  Alternate  Approach  to  Support- 
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,  304  Rider  IE. 

Dan  Lago  on  "Impact  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Intergenerational  Programs:  A  Frame- 
work for  Empirical  Evaluation."  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Ming  Yang  on  "Male  Meiotic  Function  of  the 
Arabidopsis  ASK1  Gene,"  12:20  to 
1:10p.m.,  112  Buckhout  Laboratory. 

"How  to  Access  Engineering  Resources  on 
the  Web,"  5  to  6:30  p.m..  Pollock  Laptop 

Thursday,  September  30 

Jon  Casey  on  "Material  Challenges  in  Elec- 
tronic Packaging,"  11  a.m..  301  Steidle. 
■  David    Hanna   on   "First    Results    from   the 
STACEE  Gamma  Ray  Astronomy  Project." 
3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Chandra  Kintala  on  "Reliable  and  Scalable 
Communication       Software       Systems.'' 


September  24  -  October  2 


4  p.m..  302  Pond  Laboratory. 

Daniel  J.  Folmar  on  The  Evolution  of  Supply 
Chain  Management:  One  Vendor's  Per- 
spective," 4:30  p.m..  21 5  Hammond. 

Friday,  October  1 

Hisaaki  Shinkai  on  Towards  an  Application  ot 
New  Connection  Variables  to  Numerical 
Relativity,"  2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Labo- 

Jean  Paul  Van  Bendegem  on  "Infinite  Obses- 
sions: Math,  Science  and  Religion."  4  p.m., 
124  Sparks. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing  Place," 
Robeson  Gallery,  through  Dec.  2. 

"Digital  Photography  Studio:  Recent  Work," 
HUB  Gallery,  through  Oct.  19. 

Kern  Graduate  Commons 

"History  of  Penn  Slate's  Graduate  School." 
through  Oct.  20. 

"Grassroots  ol  America,  The  Pietists  from 
Halle  (East  Germany),"  through  Oct.  20. 

"Julia  Weldon:  Handwoven  Kimonos  and 
Scrolls,"  through  Oct.  27. 

North  Halls 

"'Recently,'  Paintings  and  Sculptural  Objects 
by  Jacob  Solomon,"  through  Oct.  6 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Ukiyo-e:  Images'  of  the  Floating  World: 
Japanese  Woodblock  Prints  from  the  Per- 
manent Collection,"  Special  Exhibition 
Gallery  I,  through  Dec.  22. 

"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints:  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,"  through  Dec.  12. 

Pattee  Library 

"Harold  Altman:  Selected  Prints,  1979-1998," 
Sept.  24  through  Nov.  7. 

Ritenour  Building 

"Country  Impressions  of  Bavaria.  Pho- 
tographs by  Heide  Castleman,"  through 
Oct.  14. 

Zoller  Gallery 

"Photographs  (rom  India."  by  Steve  McCurry, 
Oct.  1-20. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes 
the  Web  at  http://www.out- 


Royer  Center  director  search  continues 


The  Commonwealth  College  is  reopening  the  search  for 
the  position  of  director  of  the  Royer  Center  and  is  accept- 
ing nominations  and  applications^  The  Royer  Center  pro- 
motes and  facilitates  innovation  in  teaching  and  aides  in 
integrating  technology  into  the  classroom. 
The  director  is  responsible  for: 

■  Leading  the  development  and  implementation  of  stu- 
dent-centered learning  and  teaching  methods  using  a  variety 
of  innovative  instructional  techniques  and  technology. 

■  Collaborating  with  faculty  and  administrators  in 
interdisciplinary  and  cross-functional  work  groups  to 
ensure  the  diffusion  of  instructional  innovations  to  all  Com- 
monwealth College  locations. 

■  Working  with  faculty,  staff  and  academic  administra- 
tors to  develop  the  Strategic  directions,  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  the  center. 

■  Integrating  the  center  activities  with  other  teaching  and 
learning  innovation  and  faculty  development  programs  of  the 
Commonwealth  College  and  other  University  locations. 

■  Promoting  the  integration  of  teaching,  research, 
scholarship  and  service  in  the  Commonwealth  College. 


■  Leading  and  managing  a  staff  of  instructional 

designers,  instructional  programmers  and  technical  sup- 
port specialists  and  graduate  students. 

■  Seeking  external  funding  to  support  initiatives. 

The  position  requires  a  doctorate  with  a  record  of  inno- 
vative classroom  teaching  and  administrative  experience 
in  higher  education.  Demonstrated  experience  in  instruc- 
tional design  or  a  related  area,  or  equivalent  knowledge  and 
experience  is  preferred.  An  academic  record  allowing 
appointment  to  a  senior  faculty  rank  with  tenure  is  desir- 
able. This  is  a  12-month  continuing  appointment.  Addi- 
tional information  on  the  Royer  Center  can  be  found  at 
http://www.ciat.psu.edu/ . 

Applicants  should  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  the 
names,  addresses,  telephone  numbers  and  e-mail  addresses 
of  three  references  to:  Sandra  E.  Cleason,  associate  dean  for 
faculty  and  research.  111  Old  Main,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802.  Information  also  will  be  accepted  via  e-mail  (with 
attachments)  at  cwcX<"psu.edu.  Application  review  begins 
Sept.  30  and  will  continue  until  a  suitable  candidate  is  found. 
The  Commonwealth  College  is  committed  to  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  and  the  diversity  of  its  workforce. 
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HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

Several  exhibits  are  currently  on  dis- 
play in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  For 
more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http:lltmmi.psu.BhilHUBlGalleriislm 
call  the  HUB-Robeson  Galleries, 
12%  HUB,  University  Park,  at  (814) 
865-2563  or  fax  (814)  865-0812. 

■  Robeson  Gallery:  "A  Gather- 
ing of  Women:  a  Healing  Place"  will 
be  on  display  through  Dec.  2.  More 
than  100  women  from  throughout 
the  nation  have  created  biographi- 
cal "sacks"  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
media.  The  exhibit  displays  the 
intergenerational  and  multicultural 
artistic  expressions  of  adult  women. 
The  pieces  are  made  from  a  great 
variety  of  media,  in  many  shapes, 
styles  and  textures.  The  exhibit  is 
curated  by  Martina  Johnson-Allen, 
a  Philadelphia  teacher  and  artist. 

■  HUB  Gallery:  "Digital  Pho- 
tography Studio:  recent  work"  will 
be  on  display  through  Oct.  19.  The 
Digital  Photography  Studio  is  a  rel- 
atively recent  addition  to  the  facili- 
ties available  to  visual  arts  students, 
having  opened  in  early  1997.  The 
studio  in  Mitchell  Building  is  a  col- 
laborative project  of  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts,  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education,  University  Photo- 
graphics  and  several  commercial 
enterprises. 

With  state-of-the-art  equipment, 
it  is  one  of  only  three  such  universi- 
ty facilities  in  the  country.  More 
information  about  the  studio  and 
samples  of  student  work  can  be 
found  online  at  htlp-.l/www.psu. 
edulptiotographyl 

Print  exhibition 

"Harold  Altman:  Selected  Prints, 
1979-1998"  will  be  on  display  in 
the  Pattee  Library  lobby  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  Sept.  24 
through  Nov.  7.  During  his  nearly 
50-year  career  and  more  than  800 
one-man  exhibitions,  Altman  has 
been  recognized  by  critics  as  one  of 
the  leading  graphic  artists  in  the 
United  States  and  ranked  among 
the  finest  printmakers  in  the 
world. 

The  Altman  exhibition  is  the 
first  formal  display  in  the  newly 
renovated  Pattee  Library,  part  of 
the  Paterno  Library  construction 
project.  Altman  will  donate  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  all  sales  from  this 
exhibition  to  the  University 
Libraries'  campaign. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http:llmoto.libraries.psii.cdul 
and  http:llumno.hitroldnllman.coml. 
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Alumni  Fellows 

Three  colleges  name  their  1999  Alumni  Fellows 


Agricultural  Sciences 
recognizes  two  alumni 

Barbara  H.  Raphael,  vice  president  of  research  and 
development  for  Adams,  a  division  of  Warner  Lam- 
bert Co.,  and  Donald  B.  Josephson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Continental  Colloids  Inc.,  have  been 
named  Alumni  Fellows  by  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association.  They  will  be  recognized  in  separate 
receptions. 

Raphael  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  science, 
a  master's  degree  in  nutrition  and  a  doctorate  in 
food  science  from  Penn  State  between  1966  and 
1972.  She  distinguished  herself  as  the  first  female 
to  receive  a  graduate  assistantship  in  the  dairy  sci- 
ence department,  which  then  housed  the  food  sci: 

2  program.  As  vice  president  of  gum  and  con- 


Communications  chooses 
publisher  of  Redbook 

Jayne  Jamison,  a  1978  graduate  in  advertising,  pres- 
ident and  publisher  of  Hearst's  Redbook  magazine, 
has  been  named  a  1999  Alumni  Fellow  by  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Association. 

Jamison  will  visit  Penn  State  Oct.  4-5  to  speak 
ith  College  of  Communications  students,  faculty 
—       ind  staff  about  her 


fectic 


arch  and  de 


tWari 


Lambert,  she  is  responsible  for  labs  in 
and  has  helped  develop  and  launch  such  products 
as  Dentyne  Ice,  Certs  Power  Mints,  Trident  Advan- 
tage, Cool  Whip  Extra  Creamy,  Budget  Gourmet 
entrees  and  many  others. 

She  has  been  awarded  the  Warner  Lambert  Pres- 
ident's Award,  chaired  the  General  Foods  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  sponsored  and  initiated  a 
women's  network  at  Warner  Lambert  that  is  now 
supported  by  the  corporation.  She  has  sat  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Fenn  State's  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  Alumni  Society  and 
helped  organize  the  Penn  State  Professional 
Women's  Networks  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Donald  Josephson  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  dairy  science  from  Penn  State  in  1960.  He 
is  a  founding  partner  in  Continental  Colloids  Inc.,  a 
recognized  leader  in  developing  food  stabilizers 
and  emulsifier  blends  for  such  companies  as 
McDonald's,  Ben  and  Jerry's,  and  Orange  Julius. 
He  is  a  board  member  of  the  International  Dairy 
Foods  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Food  Technologies.  In  addition,  Josephson  is  a 
member  of  Penn  State's  President's  Club,  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Club  and  the  Food  Industry  Group. 

In  connection  with  the  Alumni  Fellow  award, 
both  awardees  will  visit  campus  this  fall  to  interact 
with  faculty,  staff  and  students. 


worked  for  various 
advertising  agencies, 
including    Grey 
Jayne  Jamison  Advertising,    N.W. 

Ayer  and  Elkman 
Advertising.  In  1985,  she  joined  the  New  York  Times 
Women's  Magazine  Group  and  excelled  in  posi- 
tions with  Family  Circle,  McCalls  and  Child  maga- 

After  assuming  the  role  of  publisher  and  adver- 
tising director  for  American  Health  magazine,  Jami- 
son joined  Gruner  +  Jahr  USA  as  publisher  of  the 
company's  parenthood  group  of  magazines,  which 
included  Parents,  Child  and  five  other  pre-  and  post- 
natal titles.  In  August  of  1997,  she  was  appointed 
publisher  of  Redbook. 

Jamison  has  been  profiled  in  Advertising  Age, 
named  to  The  Wall  Street  journal's  "Who's  News" 
section  and  named  a  "Media  Industry  Mover"  by- 
Phillips  Business  Information  Inc.'s  MIN  Media 
Newsletter  at  various  points  throughout  her  career. 
She  served  as  the  first  female  ringmaster  for  the  Big 
Apple  Circus  in  1997,  and  was  the  1998  commence- 
ment speaker  for  the  Penn  State  College  of  Commu- 
nications. 


Los  Angeles  attorney 
honored  by  Smeal  College 

Martha  Barnhart  Jordan,  a  Los  Angeles  attorney  and 
graduate  of  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, will  be  honored  as  an  Alumni  Fellow  of 
the  University  in  ceremonies  to  be  held  at  Universi- 
ty Park  on  Oct.  3. 

On  Oct.  4,  Jordan  will  meet  students  in  several 
business  classes  and  address  Women  in  Business,  a 
Smeal  College  student  organization,  at  a  luncheon 
to  be  held  in  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Jordan  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
Penn  State  in  1976.  She  is  the  managing  partner  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  law  firm  Latham  & 
Watkins.  Formerly  she  was  the  chair  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Finance  and  Real  Estate  Department  Jor- 
dan focuses  her  law  practice  on  a  broad  range  of 
major  real  estate  project  representation,  including 
land  use,  finance  and  general  corporate  transac- 
tional work.  A  substantial  part  of  her  practice  has 
included  the  representation  of  owners  or  investors 
in  transactions  involving  multi-state  property  port- 
folios. 

She  also  has  worked  on  numerous  public-pri- 
vate joint  development  projects  involving  organi- 
zations such  as  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Com- 
munity Redevelopment  Agency,  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 

Jordan  is  a  former  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Real  Estate  Property  Section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association.  She  is  active  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  civic  organizations  and  is 
board  chair  of  the  Ketchum-Downtown  YMCA. 
She  was  recently  selected  to  become  a  member  of 
The  Smeal  College's  Board  of  Visitors,  an  execu- 
tive-level advisory  panel  for  the  college. 


The  Alumni  Fellow  award,  the  highest 
award  presented  by  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association,  is  administered  in  cooperation  with 
the  academic  units.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
designated  the  title  as  permanent  and  lifelong. 


Private  Giving 

IBM  grants  span  many  programs,  locations 
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DESTINY 
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Recent  grants  totaling 
about  $900,000  from 
IBM  are  supporting  a 
variety  of  business,  eco- 
nomics and  technology 
programs  at  10  Univer-' 
sitv  locations. 


program* 


ht  Con 


The 


nts 


ade    through    IBM'; 


of  the  new  School  of 
and  Technology  degree 


mvealth  Coll 
puses  —  Beaver,  Delaware  County,  Mel 
Mont  Alto,  New  Kensington,  Wilkes-Ba 
thington  Scranton  and  York  —  plus  start-up 
funding  for  the  school's  central  office  at  Univer- 
sity Park  during  the  1999-2000  academic  year. 
The  school  opened  this  fall  with  approximately 
400  students,  and  addresses  a  critical  national 
need  for  new  workers  trained  in  both  the  tech- 
nical and  managerial  aspects  of  expanding  infor- 
mation technologies; 

■  Research  on  electronic  commerce  topics  by 
faculty  members  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  University  Park  and  the 
Penn  State  Erie  School  of  Business,  including  an 
examination  of  the  value  of  high-performance 


,  Wor- 


jmputing  to  the  transportatk 
art-up  funding  for  the  eBusine: 


i  corporate-  and  international- 
jpics  by  faculty  members  in  the 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts;  and 

■  Development  of  the  next  generation  of 
faster,  more  powerful  Internet  services,  known 
as  Internet2,  which  Penn  State  is  involved  in 
through  a  consortium  of  research  universities. 

The  gift  is  part  of  Penn  State's  Grand  Des- 
tiny campaign,  a  seven-year  effort  to  raise 
$1  billion  in  private  support  to  strengthen  the 
University's  mission  of  teaching,  research  and 
service.  The  campaign  involves  all  24  Penn  State 
locations  and  is  scheduled  to  end  June  30,  2003. 
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United  Way  Campaign  officially 
under  way  at  University  Park 


Embracing    th< 

Power  of  PSU,"  the  1999  Univer- 
sity Park  United  Way  Campaign 
has  officially  opened,  with  a  goal 
of  $510,000. 

"With  our  team  leadership 
and  dedicated  volunteers,  I  am 
confident  we  will  reach  our 
goal,"  Barbara  M.  Shannon,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  and  cam- 
paign chair,  said. 

The  University  Park  campaign 
a  kickoff  "pep  rally"  at  the  State  College  YMCA  for 
the  Centre  County  United  Way  which  supports  35 
local  health  and  human-service  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. The  countywide  campaign  hopes  to  raise 
$565,000. 

It  was  announced  that  the  United  Way's  Pace- 
setter campaign,  which  ran  through  August,  raised  a 
total  of  $561,769,  some  36  percent  of  the  campaign 
goal.  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health  Systems  partici- 
pated and  raised  $6,050.  Last  year's  University 
Park  United  Way  campaign  surpassed  its  goal  of 
$500,000  by  raising  a  total  of  $507,597. 

Units  recognized  for  outstanding  achievement 
included: 

■  (1  to  100  employees)  —  Highest  increase  in 
dollars  raised:  Commonwealth  College,  Shelly 
Miller,  team  leader;  highest  participation  rate: 
Finance  and  Business-General  Operations,  Philip 
Melnick,  team  leader. 

■  (101  to  200  employees)  —  Highest  increase 
in  dollars  raised:  Undergraduate  Education, 
Linda  Ellenberger  and  Sue  Irwin,  team  leaders; 
highest  participation  rate:  Development  and 


United  Vvay 


and  Elizabeth  Wilson,  team 

■  (201  to  400  employees)  — 
Highest  increase  in  dollars 
raised:  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Paul  Peworchik, 
team  leader;  highest  participation 
rate:  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education,  Jim  Campbell,  team 

■  (401  or  more  employees)  — 
Highest  increase  in  dollars  raised  and  highest  partic- 
ipation rate:  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, Jean  Erstling,  team  leader. 

■  Special  Event,  Single  Sponsor  —  United  Way 
Golf  Tournament,  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 

■  Special  Event,  Multiple  Sponsors  —  Walk-n- 
Roll,  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Enrollment  Management  and  Administration, 
Undergraduate  Education. 

■  Unit  Raising  the  Most  Money  —  Penn  State 
Retirees,  Paul  Rigby,  chair;  raised  $67,157,  an 
increase  of  $3,956  over  the  previous  year. 

■  Areas  at  or  surpassing  40  percent  participation 
—  Athletics,  Sports  Medicine,  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration;  Finance  and  Business- 
General  Operations,  Budget  and  Resource  Analy- 
sis, Commonwealth  College,  Continuing  and  Dis- 
tance Education,  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations,  Enrollment  Management  and  Adminis- 
tration, College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, President's  Office,  University  Relations, 
Graduate  School,  Undergraduate  Education,  and 
University  Libraries. 


Scavenger  hunt 

Corinne  Marzulto,  Brandon  Peterson  and  John  Mamana,  all  students  taking  Engineering  21 1 , 
front  of  Old  Main  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  students  had  to  locate  specific  areas  on 
by  their  ir 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Promotions 


alolfic. 


tV  in  College  of 


Staff 

Eileen  S.  Akin,  broadcast  programming  special 
ist  in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperativ 
Extension 

Mary  E.  Andrew,  assistant 
Corporate  Controller's  Offici 
Jean  A.  Barczak,  staff  assis 
Health  and  Human  Development 
Judith  A.  Barber,  senior  technician-  research  i: 
College  ot :  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Keith  E.  Barry,  senior  electronic  information 
auditor  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Bonnie  L.  Baughman,  director  of  STLT,  Bei 
Franklin  Technology  Center  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 

Scott  M.  Bitner,  lead  systems  analyst  in  Corpo- 
rate Controller's  Office 

Jeffrey  A.  Bleam,  senior  applications  program- 
mer/analyst in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems- Administrative  Systems 
Gennifer  J.  Blesh,  staff  assistant  VI  in  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts 
Sharon  A.  Blouch,  staff  assistant  VI  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg 

Technical  Service 

Alan  J.  Bechdel,  cement  finisher  in  Offit 
Physical  Plant 
Mary  M.  Cadden,  residence  hall  utility  worker 
in  Housing  and  l-'ood  Services 
Donna  A.  Clark,  dining  hall  worker  A  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services 

Paulina  N.  Corl,  food  preparer  B  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services 
Linda  L.  Cyparski,  snack  bar /janitorial  worker  A 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Scott  A.  Dainty,  dining  hall  worker  A  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services 

Calvin  L.  Dixon,  maintenance  worker  in  Stu- 
dent Affairs 

Eugene  E.  Dubbs,  boiler  operator  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant 

Andy  J.  Fultz,  maintenance  worker  utility  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 

Gregg  A.  Heaton,  water  analyst  in  Office  of  Phys- 
ical Plant 

Lori  A.  Hoar,  Union  Street  service  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services 
Kellie  J.  La  Vanish,  deli  worker  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 
Dennis  S.  Lucas,  maintenance  worker  in  Hospi- 
tality Services 

Philip  M.  Lucas,  food  prepan 
and  Food  Services 

Timothy  E.  Mattis,  food  preparer  B  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services 

William  E.  McNichol,  finisher/mason  in  Office 
of  Physical  Plant 

Timothy  P.  Myers,  storeroom  worker 
ing  and  Food  Services 
Jacqueline  M.  Poorma 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 

Tammy  M.  Raymond,  residence  hall  utility 
worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Todd  D.  Roberts,  maintenance  worker  general  B 
at  Penn  State  Schuylkill 

Ronald  A.  Stover,  carpenter  A  in  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant 

Brett  A.  Umholtz,  dining  hall  worker  A  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services 
Deborah  L.  VanAllman,  deli  worker  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services 

Karen  A.  Walker,  food  production  \ 
Housing  and  Food  Services 


i  Hous 
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Appointments 


Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
appoints  public  information  director 

June  Hey  wood  has  been  appointed  director  of  pub- 
lic information  and  alumni  relations  for  the  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences.  In  this  position  she  is 
responsible  for  all  of  the  college's  alumni  programs, 
including  its  Alumni  Society  GEMS  (Graduates  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences).  In  addition,  she  will 
develop  and  direct  the  college's  communication 
strategy  and  produce  its  publicity  materials  includ- 
ing the  EMS  Bulletin  and  other  college-level  publi- 


Heywood  joined  the  Materials  Research  Institute 
in  1992  and  was  responsible  for  marketing  and  com- 
munication projects  including  the  development  of 
the  institute's  first  Website.  In  1996,  she  joined  the 
Department  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  as  the 
writer/editor  and  alumni  coordinator.  While  there 
she  established  the  department's  newsletter,  Penn 
State  MATSE,  and  implemented  new  undergradu- 
ate student  recruiting  initiatives.  She  holds  a  B.A.  in 
English  from  Penn  State. 

New  head  announced  for 
Department  of  Veterinary  Science 

Channa  Reddy,  distinguished  professor  of  veteri- 
nary science  since  1991,  has  been  named  head  of  the 
Department  of  Vet- 
erinary Science  in  the 
College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences,  effec- 
tive immediately. 

Reddy  has  spent 
much  of  his  academ- 
ic career  at  Penn 
State,  coming  to  the 
University  as  a  post- 
doctoral fellow  in  the 
Department  of 

Chemistry  in  1975. 
His  research  focuses 
on  determining  how 
antioxidant  enzymes 
protect   cells   from 
oxidative  damage.  He  is  an  internal 
nized  expert  on  prostaglandin*  anH  I 
compounds  that  a 
gy  of  many  diseas 

Reddy  earned  bachelor's  degrees  in  both  sci- 
ence and  education  in  chemistry  and  biology  from 
the  Regional  College  of  Education  in  Mysore,  India, 
in  1969.  He  earned  a  master's  degree  in  biochemistry 


Channa  Reddy 


ally  recog- 

jkotrienes, 

B  involved  in  the  pathophysiolo- 


from  Mysore  University  in  Mysore  in  1971  and 
received  a  doctoral  degree  from  the  Indian  Institute 
of  Science  in  Bangalore,  India,  in  1975. 

He  was  named  assistant  professor  of  veterinary 
science  at  Penn  State  in  1981  and  was  promoted  to 
associate  professor  in  1985.  In  1988,  he  was  promoted 
to  full  professor  and  was  named  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  1991.  He  also  was  director  of  the  University's 
Palhobiology  Graduate  Program  from  1990  to  1995 
and  served  as  an  interim  head  of  the  Department  of 
Veterinary  Science  from  1994  to  1996.  He  is  currently 
director  of  the  Center  for  Molecular  Toxicology. 

Two  earn  promotions  in  Enrollment 
Management  and  Administration 

J.  james  Wager,  University  registrar,  has  been  oro- 
moted  to  assistant  vice  provost  for  enrollment  r 
agement  and  admin- 
istration and 
University  registrar, 
and  Geoffrey  J.  Har- 
ford,     director     of 

and  evaluation  in  the 
Office  of  Undergrad- 
uate Admissions,  has 
been  promoted  to 
senior    director    of 

and  evaluation. 

Wager  joined  the 
University  in  1974  as 
assistant  coordinator      J.  James  Wager 
of  administrative  ser- 
vices in  the  College  of  Human  Developn 
joined  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar 
tor   of   registration 
and   scheduling   in 
1983       and        was 
appointed  Universi- 
ty registrar  in  1991. 

In  his  new  posi- 
tion. Wager  will  con- 
tinue to  be  responsi- 
bl  e  for  the 
maintenance  of  acad- 

locations  of  the  Uni- 


includes  oversight  of 
primary  student  ser- 

Wager  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science  de 
master'; 


1976,  both  from  Penn  State 


Geoffrey  J.  Harford 


ree  in  management  in  1971 
n  public  administration  in 


Awards 

Associate  professor  earns 
teaching  award  at  Fayette 

Andrzej  (Andy)  Gapinski,  associate  professor  of 
engineering  at  Penn  State  Fayette,  was  recently 
awarded  the  1999  Teaching  Excellence  Award  at 
that  campus  Gapinski  has  been  employed  by  Penn 
State  since  1990. 

He  came  to  Fayette  from  Morehead  State  Uni- 
versity in  Kentucky  and  was  previously  an  instructor 
and  researcher  at  Texas  Tech  University.  He  also  was 
employed  in  the  Shipyard  Design  Office  in  Szozerin, 
Poland  as  a  software  development  field  engineer. 

Gapinski  attended  the  Technical  University  of 
Wroclaw,  Poland  for  his  undergraduate  and  master's 
degrees  and  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  electrical  engi- 
neering from  Texas  Tech  in  Lubbock,  Texas 


Harford  joined  the  University  in  1969  as  an 
admissions  counselor  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  and  was  appointed  director  of  admis- 
sions services  and  evaluation  in  1994. 

In  his  new  position,  he  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  all  aspects  of 
evaluation  of  all  types  of  undergraduate  applica- 
tions for  the  entire  Penn  State  system  and  serve  as 
the  principal  representative  to  the  College  Board  and 
the  Association  of  Chief  Admissions  Officers  of 
Public  Universities. 

Harford  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Penn 
State  in  German  in  1964  and  studied  on  Penn  State's 
first  year  of  the  Study  Abroad  Program  (1962)  at  the 
University  of  Cologne.and  at  the  Sprachen-und  Dol- 
metscher  Schule,  Munich,  Germany. 

Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
promotes  longtime  director 

Eric  R.  White,  director  of  the  Division  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  (DUS)  since  1986,  has  been 
appointed  executive  director  of  DUS  within  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  Undergrad- 
uate Education.  DUS,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
comprehensive  advising  programs  of  its  kind,  was 
established  to  improve  enrollment  and  advising 
programs  for  students  as  they  develop  their  aware- 
ness of  and  commitment  to  the  various  academic 
programs  of  the  University. 

White's  responsibilities  include  administering 
the  First- Year  Testing,  Counseling  and  Advising 
Program  (FTCAP);  coordinating  academic  informa- 
tion and  advising  support  programs;  and  adminis- 
tering an  enrollment  and  advising  program  for 
entering  freshmen  who  have  not  chosen  a  major  or 
who  are  changing  from  one  major  to  another. 

White  joined  Penn  State  in  1970  as  psychological 
counselor  and  coordinator  of  counseling  services  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County.  He  served  as  head  of 
the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies  at  the  cam- 
pus from  1973  to  1975.  In  1975,  he  was  named  coor- 
dinator of  FTCAP  at  University  Park;  and  was 
named  assistant  director  of  DUS  in  1984.  He  also  is 
an  associate  member  of  the  Graduate  School  faculty. 
White  is  an  active  member  of  a  variety  of  Uni- 
versity committees  and  is  author  of  monograph 
chapters,  journal  articles  and  the  co-editor  of  Teach- 
ing Through  Academic  Advising:  A  Faculty  Perspec- 

An  affiliate  assistant  professor  of  education  in 
the  Department  of  Counselor  Education,  Counsel- 
ing Psychology  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  White 
received  his  A.B.  degree  in  history  from  Rutgers 
University  and  his  M.S.  and  Ed.D.  in  counseling 
psychology  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Professor  wins  award  for  outstanding  research 


J.  Larry  Duda,  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering,  was  named  the 
winner  of  the  2000  E.V.  Murphree  Award  in  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering  Chemistry. 

The  award,  sponsored  by  Exxon  Research  and 
Engineering  Co.  and  Exxon  Chemical  Co.,  is 
designed  to  stimulate  fundamental  research  in 
industrial  and  engineering  chemistry,  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  engineering  principles,  and  their 
application  to  industrial  processes.  Award  nomi- 
nees must  have  accomplished  outstanding  research 
of  a  theoretical  or  experimental  nature  in  the  fields 
of  industrial  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering. 

A  member  of  the  Penn  State  faculty  since  1971, 


Duda  has  received  many  national  awards  for  both 
his  research  and  his  contributions  to  engineering 
education.  He  became  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  in  1983. 

Duda  holds  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  chemical 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Delaware;  and 
he  was  named  a  Distinguished^Alumnus  of  that 
school  in  1994.  He  earned  a  B.S.  in  chemical  engi- 
neering from  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
worked  for  Dow  Chemical  Co.  before  coming  to 
Penn  State. 

In  1998  Duda  was  inducted  into  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  one  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional distinctions  that  can  be  accorded  an  engineer. 
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College  of  Medicine  dean  to  retire  next  June 


Dr.  C.  McCollister  Evarts,  senior  vice  president  for 
health  affairs  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
has  announced  his  plans  to  retire  on  June  30,  2000. 

Evarts,  only  the  third  dean  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  was  recruited 
to  Hershey  in  1987  from  the  University  of  Rochester 
by  President  Bryce  Jordan. 

Since  July  1997,  Evarts  also  served  as  president 
and  chief  academic  officer  for  the  Penn  State 
Geisinger  Health  System,  and  more  recently,  as 
senior  vice  president  for  clinical  operations.  He  will 
step  down  from  those  positions  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  further  position  the  College  of  Medicine 
to  enter  the  next  century  under  new  leadership. 

Evarts  is  a  nationally  recognized  leader  in  acad- 
emic medicine,  both  administratively  and  clinically. 
He  has  published  more  than  200  scientific  articles 
and  a  five-volume  textbook,  Surgery  of  the  Muscu- 
loskeletal System.  In  1998,  he  was  inducted  into  the 
National  Academy  of  Science's  Institute  of  Medicine. 

As  part  of  the  Grand  Destiny  Campaign  for  the 
College  of  Medicine,  Evarts  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
have  endowed  a  chair  of  medical  education  and 
created  a  scholarship  fund  for  medical  students. 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center  has  flourished 
under  Evarts'  leadership,  growing  in  both  size  and 
stature  in  the  medical  c 


facilities  enabled  the 
medjcal  center  to 
serve  a  greater  por- 
tion of  Pennsylva- 
nia's south  central 
region  and  beyond 
with  the  most  sophis- 
ticated tertiary  and 
quaternary  level  of 
care,  expanded 

capacity  and  the  lat- 
est technology. 

The  building  of 
the  hospital's  south 
addition  in  1992 
allowed  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Eltzabethtown  Rehabilitation  Center  to 
the  Hershey  campus,  making  rehabilitation  care  in 
modern  facilities  accessible  to  the  entire  region.  The 
hospital's  east  addition  was  completed  in  1994  and 
provided  central  Pennsylvania  with  a  new  state-of- 
the-art  trauma  center,  operating  rooms  and  intensive 
care  units.  The  University  Physicians  Center,  com- 
pleted in  1993,  brought  a  comprehensive  array  of 
primary  and  clinical  specialists  and  diagnostic  and  .. 
treatment  facilities  together  in  one  setting. 

The  College  of  Medicine's  biomedical  research 


C.  McCollister  Evarts 


building,  completed  in  1996,  brought  together  sci- 
entists, physicians,  scholars,  students  and  faculty 
under  one  roof  in  a  learning  environment  designed 
to  facilitate  interaction  and  innovation.  This  ability 
to  take  medical  innovation  from  bench  to  bedside 
has  helped  distinguish  the  medical  center  from 
many  of  its  counterparts  nationwide. 

As  the  campus  grew,  so  did  research  funding 
from  both  public  and  private  sources,  more  than 
tripling  over  the  past  13  years  to  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion annually. 

■  Evarts  was  highly  successful  in  recruiting  top 
researchers  and  clinicians  to  the  College  of  Medicine 
with  The  Hershey  Medical  Center  increasing  the  fac- 
ulty threefold  to  almost  600  and  bringing  a  national 
and  international  pool  of  talent  to  the  campus. 

Applications  to  Penn  State's  College  of  Medi- 
cine have  grown  significantly  over  the  past  13  years 
from  fewer  than  2,000  to  a  high  of  more  than  7,000. 
One  out  of  every  six  applicants  to  medical  schools 
nationally  applies  to  Penn  State. 

In  1997  a  new  facility  opened  on  the  east  end  of 
the  campus.  In  a  special  partnership  with  the  com- 
munity, the  Mohler  Senior  Citizens  Center  is  housed 
in  part  of  the  building.  A  significant  portion  of  this 
building  is  dedicated  to  serving  women's  health 
needs  and  pediatrics,  as  well  as  housing  additional 
primary  care  offices  and  diagnostic  facilities. 


Associate  professor  retires  from  Beaver 


William  G.  Meacci,  associate  profes- 
sor of  kinesiology,  has  retired  from 
Penn  State  Beaver. 

Meacci  taught  a  variety  of  physi- 
cal education  courses  since  coming  to 
Penn  State  Beaver  in  1971,  as  well  as 
strength  training,  fitness,  alcohol 
awareness  and  abuse,  and  drugs  and 
the  athlete.  In  addition,  Meacci  has 
coached  a  variety  of  intercollegiate 
sports  at  Penn  State  Beaver,  most 
notably  the  golf  team  which  placed 
third  in  the  National  Junior  College 
Athletic  Association  in  1998.  He  was 
named  Western  Pennsylvania  Golf 
Coach  of  the  year  in  1985,  1991  and 
1992  and  was  the  NJCAA  Regional  Golf  Coach  of  the 
year  in  1986.  He  received  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Health  Recognition  Award  in  1989 
and  the  Penn  State  Beaver  Advisory  Board  Excel- 
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;  in  Research  Award  in  1992. 

editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  &  Dance 
journal  in  1992-93. 

Meacci  holds  a  master's  degree 
in  physical  education  from  Penn 
State  and  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
physical  education  from  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  Meacci  has 
authored  a  variety  of  articles  in  pro- 
fessional journals  as  well  as  present- 
ed numerous  papers  at  professional 
conferences. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Alliance  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
i,  Recreation  and  Dance,  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
tion  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Dance, 
i  the  National  Junior  College  Athletic  Associa- 
i  for  Golf  Coaches. 


Assistant  professor  taught  since  1967 


Earl  Hudson  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish, 
has  retired  from  Penn  State  Beaver. 

Hudson,  a  Pittsburgh  resident,  taught  Span- 
ish and  Spanish  literature  at  Penn  State  Beaver 
since  1967.  He  also  has  taught  English  to 
Spaniards  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madrid, 
Spain.  Hudson  has  served  as  a  dean's  representa- 
tive for  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  as 
chair  of  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee.  He  has 
performed  technical  translation  for  Westinghouse 
Corp.,  Rockwell  Industries  and  various  other 
small  companies,  law  firms  and  individuals,  and 
authored  program  notes  for  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Light  Opera's  production  of  Man  of  La  Mancha. 
Hudson  also  authored  testing  materials  for  a 


three-volume  series  of  Cambridge  English  texts 
used  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

A  member  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Hudson  holds  a  doctor- 
al degree  in  Spanish  and  Latin  American  litera- 
ture from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  a  master's 
degree  in  Spanish  and  Latin  American  literature 
from  New  York  University  in  Madrid,  Spain;  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  international  marketing, 
Spanish  language  and  Latin  American  and  Euro- 
pean studies  from  the  American  Graduate  School 
of  International  Management  in  Phoenix;  and  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  Spanish  from  Lycoming 
College. 


Senior  engineering  aide 
retires  after  35  years 

Wilden  L.  Nuss,  senior  engineering  aide  in  flow 
and  structural  acoustics,  has  retired  from  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory  after  35  years. 
While  at  ARL,  Nuss  instrumented  submarine 


,rdedanOut 
standing  Employ 

ARL  and  an  Extra-     WlLDEN  L.  Nuss 
ordinary  Contri- 
bution to  Research  and  Scholarly  Productivity 
Award  from  the  University. 

He  completed  Penn  State's  Engineering  Tech- 
nology program  and  was  formerly  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Commonwealth  Telephone 
Co.  Nuss  serves  as  a  trustee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  administrative  council  for  the  Mount  Nittany 
United  Methodist  ChurcH. 


Manager  at  McKeesport  retires 

Richard  C.  Hyde,  Housing  and  Food  Services  man- 
ager at  Penn  State  McKeesport,  retired  June  30, 1999, 
with  nearly  30  years  of  service.  Hyde  received  an 
associate  degree  in  housing  and  food  management 
from  Penn  State  in  1967  and  was  appointed  assis- 
tant supervisor  for  Housing  and  Food  Services  at  the 
McKeesport  campus  on  Oct.  1, 1969. 
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Penn  Staters 


Charles  E.  Bakis,  associate  professor  of  engineering 
science  and  mechanics,  gave  a  presentation  at  the 
12th  International  Conference  on  Composite  Mate- 
rials in  Paris  and  three  at  the  Eighth  International 
Structural  Faults  and  Repair  Conference  in  London. 
In  addition,  Bakis  was  a  speaker  at  the  Composite 
Rotor  Development  for  Flywheel  Energy  Storage 
Applications  seminar  in  Chester,  England,  and  pre- 
sented "A  Comparison  of  Tensile  and  Pullout  Behav- 
iors of  FRP  Reinforcement  for  Concrete,"  at  Cam- 
bridge University. 

Dennis  Davis,  professor  of  communications,  and 
graduate  students  Xueping  Du  and  Scott  Forbes 
presented  a  paper,  "Emerging  New  Media  Literacy 
in  the  United  States  and  Germany,"  to  the  Commu- 
nications Technology  and  Policy  Division  of  the 
International  Association  for  Mass  Communication 
Research  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Leipzig,  Germany. 
The  paper  was  co-authored  with  members  of  a  cross- 
national  research  team  that  also  included  Ruediger 
Steinmetz,  Silke  Muehl  and  Uta  Corsa. 


Carol  Eicher,  manager  of  human  resources  for  Hos- 
pitality Services,  has  been  named  a  member  of  the 
Diversity  and  Human  Resources  Council  for  the 
American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  The  council 
provides  a  forum  for  human  resource  professionals 
to  exchange  ideas  and  provide  written  recommen- 
dations to  address  human  resource  issues.  The 
American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association  is  the  trade 
association  representing  the  $93.1  billion  lodging 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

Harvey  A.  Feldman,  associate  dean  for  academic 
affairs  at  The  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  has  been 
appointed  by  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  to  a  four-year  term  as 
a  commissioner  on  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws.  This  108-year-old 
organization  has  boasted  many  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  including  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  Rehnquist  and  21  former  pres- 
idents of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The  organi- 
zation drafts  statutes  designed  to  become  uniform 
throughout  the  country. 

Randall  M.  German,  holder  of  the  Brush  Chair  of 
engineering  science  and  mechanics,  and  Gregory  A. 
Shoales,  a  1998  Ph.D.  engineering  science  and 
mechanics  graduate,  received  the  1999  Metal  Pow- 
der Industries  Federation  Outstanding  Technical 
Paper  Award.  The  paper,  titled  "In  Situ  Strength 
Evolution  of  P/M  Compacts  in  Response  to  the 
Combined  Effects  of  Time  and  Temperature  During 
Sintering,"  was  chosen  from  34  competing  papers  at 
the  1999  International  Conference  on  Powder  Met- 
allurgy and  Particulate  Materials  in  Vancouver, 
Canada. 


Susan  Hamburger,  manuscripts  librarian  in  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Com- 
puter and  Technology  Committee  of  the  North 
American  Society  tor  Sport  History.  This  committee 
brainstorms  for  creative  applications  of  technology 
for  the  organization's  membership. 

Michael  Hecht,  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  Communication,  delivered  two 
invited  addresses.  The  first,  "Adolescent  Relation- 
ships and  Drug  Use,"  was  given  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  International  Network  on  Personal  Relation- 
ships and  the  International  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Personal  Relationships.  The  second,  "Communicat- 
ing Prejudice,"  was  delivered  at  the  symposium 
Transformation  of  International  Relations  in  the 
Global  Society  in  Mishima,  Japan. 


Dale  Jacquette,  professor  of  philosophy,  presented 
a  paper,  "The  Soundness  Paradox,"  and  chaired  a 
session  on  proof  theory,  at  the  11th  International 
Congress  of  Logic,  Methodology  and  Philosophy  of 
Science  in  Cracow,  Poland.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  International  Union  of  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science. 

Meg  Jaster,  assistant  professor  of  humanities  and  lit- 
erature at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  received  an 
Andrew  Mellon  Foundation  grant  through  the  Fol- 
ger  Shakespeare  Institute  to  attend  a  series  of  week- 
end seminars  throughout  the  recently  completed 
academic  year. 

Robert  Kabel,  professor  emeritus  of  chemical  engi- 
neering, has  been  elected  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
national  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon-Califor- 
nia Trails  Association.  Founded  in  1982,  the  associa- 
tion is  dedicated  to  education  about  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  19th-century  Westward  emigrant  trails. 

Akhlesh  Lakhtakia,  professor  of  engineering  sci- 
ence and  mechanics,  served  as  program  chair  of  a 
five-conference  suite  titled  "Smart  and  Nanoscale 
Materials  and  Devices"  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
International  Society  for  Optical  Engineering. 
Lakhtakia  and  Russell  Messier,  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics,  also  co-chaired  the 
society's  conference,  "Engineered  Nanostructural 
Films  and  Materials." 

Norberl  J.  Mayr,  associate  professor  of  history  at 
Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton,  was  inducted 
into  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Science.  The 
academy,  associated  with  the  University  of  Bavaria, 
serves  as  a  focal  point  for  all  scientific  and  intellec- 
tual endeavors  in  the  Bavarian  realm.  Mayr  was  one 
of  only  three  members  selected  from  outside  of 
Bavaria. 

Donald  M.  McKinstry,  associate  professor  of  biolo- 
gy, attended  the  World  Congress  on  Wilderness 
Medicine  in  Whistler,  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
where  he  presented  a  paper,  "Catfish  Stings  in  the 
United  States:  Update  for  the  1990s." 

David  Milby,  associate  professor  of  art  and  integra- 
tive arts  at  Penn  State  Abington,  has  been  included 
in  the  international  publication  Learning  in  the  Fine 
Arts  and  in  Industrial  Relations  edited  by  Piero 
Dorazio  and  Enzo  Avanzi.  Works  by  artists  from 
throughout  the  world  are  featured  in  the  book. 
Milby  is  one  of  14  artists  whose  works  appear  in  the 
book,  published  by  Le  Monnier. 

Suzanne  Mohney,  assistant  professor  of  materials 
science  and  engineering,  will  receive  the  J.B.  Wagner, 
Jr.  Award  of  the  Electrochemical  Society  Inc.  on  Oct. 
18  during  the  society's  High  Temperature  Materials 
luncheon  and  business  meeting.  Mohney  will  pre- 
sent her  award  address,  "Oxidation  and  Metalliza- 
tion of  Group  III  Nitrides  for  High  Temperature 
Devices"  as  part  of  the  III-V  Nitride  Materials 
and  Devices  symposium  on  Oct.  20,  in 
Honolulu. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  professor  emeritus  of  solid 
state  science  at  the  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
delivered  the  keynote  lecture  on  "Ceramic  Engineer- 
ing in  the  21st  Century"  at  the  International  Sympo- 
sium on  Current  Global  Status  of  Ceramics  in  Tokyo. 

Robert  N.  Pangbom,  associate  dean  of  undergradu- 
ate studies  and  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, has  been  named  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Soci- 


ety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Pangborn  helped 
establish  the  society's  Non-Destructive  Evaluation 
Engineering  Division  and  played  strong  leadership 
roles  in  the  Material  and  Structures  Group,  as  well  as 
the  Board  of  Research  Technology  Development. 

Charles  S.  Prebish,  professor  of  religious  studies, 
presented  two  papers  at  the  12th  Congress  of  the 
International  Association  of  Buddhist  Studies  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  His  first  presentation  was 
"The  Promise  and  Peril  of  Peer-Reviewed  Electronic 
Publication  in  Buddhist  Studies:  A  Case  Study  of 
the  Journal  of  Buddhist  Ethics."  His  second  paper  was 
"The  Study  of  Buddhism  inThe  West  as  an  Emerg- 
ing Subdiscipline  of  Buddhist  Studies:  Scope,  Depth 
and  Prospects."  In  addition,  he  was  convener  and 
respondent  for  a  panel  on  "Recent  Works  in  Vinaya 
Studies." 


Jorge  Pullin,  associate  professor  of  physics,  deliv- 
ered a  presentation  titled  "Electronic  Journal  Usage 
and  Development"  at  the  Editors'  Fairs  of  The  Insti- 
tute of  Physics  in  Bath,  United  Kingdom. 

Barry  E.  Scheetz,  professor  of  materials,  civil  and 
nuclear  engineering  at  the  Materials  Research  Labo- 
ratory, has  been  appointed  to  the  Committee  on 
Cesium  Processing  Alternatives  for  High-level 
Waste  at  the  Savannah  River  Site.  This  committee 
will  review  technologies  being  considered  at  the 
Savannah  River  Site  for  the  removal  of  cesium  from 
high-level  nuclear  waste. 


Darrell  Schlom,  associate  professor  of  materials  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  has  received  the  "Young 
Author  Award"  from  The  American  Association  for 
Crystal  Growth.  Schlom  received  the  award  "in 
recognition  of  his  achievements  in  developing  mol- 
ecular beam  epitaxy  techniques  for  oxide  thin  films, 
and  in  depositing  hi^h-qLuihtv  epitaxial  films  of  fer- 
roelectric and  superconducting  oxide  materials  with 
atomic  layer  control." 

Simon  Tarr,  assistant  professor  of  communications, 
has  been  named  co-editor  of  the  University  Film  and 
Video  Association  Digest,  effective  Jan.  1,2000.  His 
film,  "Burning  Contour  Matrix,"  received  one  of  five 
Awards  of  Distinction  at  the  association's  annual 
conference  in  Boston.  The  four-minute  experimental 
animated  film,  which  combined  digital  images  with 
painted  film,  also  won  the  Best  Use  of  Technique 
award  at  the  Motion  Arts  Festival  and  the  Experi- 
mental Viewer's  Choice  award  at  The  Sync  Film  Fes- 

Bernhard  Tittmann,  the  Schel!  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics,  was  awarded  a  1999 
Fulbright  Senior  Fellowship  that  allowed  him  to 
teach  and  research  at  the  University  of  Lintz  in  Aus- 
tria. Tittmann's  research  involved  detecting  cracks  in 
locomotive  wheels  during  in-service  inspections. 

Donald  J.  Willower,  distinguished  professor  of 
education,  presented  three  seminars  on  "School 
Organizations  and  School  Improvement"  in  Nor- 
way. He  also  has  been  appointed  to  a  three-year  term 
as  an  external  tenure  and  promotion  assessor  by  the 
University  of  Malaya. 

Stephen  R.  Turns,  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, presented  five  invited  lectures  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
The  lectures  were  titled:  "U.S.  NOx  Regulations," 
"Formation  Mechanisms  for  NO  and  N02,"  "Com- 
bustion Control  for  Low  NOx  Emissions,"  "Post- 
Combustion  NOx  Controls"  and  "Laminar  Diffu- 
sion Flames  and  the  Use  of.a  Conserved  Scalar." 
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Immigrant  status  overrated  as 
barrier  to  adequate  prenatal  care 


By  Paul  Blaum 

Public  Information 


Contrary  to  common  percep- 
tions, psychological  factors, 
rather  than  the  liabilities  of 
migration  from  Puerto  Rico,  bar 
Puerto  Rican  women  living  in  the 
United  States  from  access  to  adequate 
prenatal  health  care,  according  to  a 
team  of  researchers. 

"Our  data  reveal  that,  for  Puerto 
Rican  women  seeking  prenatal  care 
in  a  hospital  or  clinic,  the  paramount 
concerns  are  not  the  cost  of  care  or 
cultural  barriers  to  care,"  said  Nancy 
S.  Landale,  professor  of  sociology  in 
the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

"Instead,  among  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  barriers  to  ade- 
quate prenatal  care  are  those  that  sig- 
nal psychological. uncertainty  about 
the  pregnancy  itself,"  said  R.S. 
Oropesa,  associate  professor  of  soci- 
ology. "These  include  the  considera- 
tion of  abortion,  the  desire  to  keep 
the  pregnancy  secret  and  the  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  pregnancy.  Aspects 
of  the  health  care  delivery  system  are 
relatively  minor  in  importance." 

Landale  and  Oropesa  did  their 
research  along  with  Michelle  Inkley 
and  Bridget  K.  Gorman,  both  doctor- 
al students  in  sociology.  Their  data 
are  derived  from  the  Puerto  Rican 
Maternal  and  Infant  Health  Survey  of 
mothers  of  infants  sampled  from 
1994-95  birth  and  death  certificates. 
The  actual  sample  used  by  the 
researchers  consisted  of  1,255  Puerto 
Rican  women  residing  in  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 


sey, Pennsylva 
City. 

"Puerto  Ri> 
United  States, 
lation  at  large, 


j  and  New  York 


ithe 


>ared  to  the  popu- 
idmittedly  at 
greater  risk  of  low  birth  weights  and 
infant  mortality,"  said  Oropesa. 
"Indeed,  the  baseline  infant  mortality 
rate  for  Puerto  Rican  infants  stood  at 
12.9  per  1,000  births,  compared  to 
10.1.  for  the  U.S.  population  as  a 
whole  in  1984." 

Puerto  Rican  migrants  to  the 
United  States,  unlike  most  other 
immigrants,  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
being  U.S.  citizens  by  birth  who  come 


Research  by  Nancy  S.  Landale,  professor  of  sociology,  left,  and  R.S.  Oropesa, 
associate  professor  of  sociology,  shows  that  psychological  factors,  not  immigrant 
status,  are  the  most  frequently  cited  barriers  keeping  Puerto  Rican  women  from 
seeking  prettatal  care  in  the  United  States. 

6r  Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


from  a  setting  already  well-integrated 
into  the  Medicaid  program.  It  is  the 
psychological  factors,  especially  those 
related  to  unwanted  pregnancies, 
which  are  the  most  frequently  cited 
barriers  to  seeking  adequate  prenatal 
health  care.  Puerto  Rican  women 
who  migrate  to  the  United  States 
have  relatively  few  complaints  abou.t 
the  level  of  their  prenatal  care  as  long 


as  their  pregnancy  is  something  they 
want.  They  are  more  likely  to  report 
inadequate  care  in  the  event  of  an 
undesired  pregnancy,  Landale  said. 

"A  major  implication  of  this  study 
is  that  efforts  to  reduce  unwanted 
pregnancies  will  affect  positively 
how  well  Puerto  Rican  women  make 
use  of  prenatal  health  care,"  Oropesa 
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How  to  store 
water  for  Y2K 

On  the  chance  that  the  Y2K  com- 
puter bug  causes  disruptions  in 
public  and  private  water  systems  on  . 
Jan.  1,  2000,  some  people  are  planning 
to  store  drinking  water.  But  a  water 
quality  expert  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  said  consumers 
should  take  precautions  to  make  sure 
stored  water  is  safe  to  drink. 

"Although  it's  unlikely  that  the 
Y2K  bug  will  cause  major  problems 
with  water  supplies,  it's  probably  not 
a  bad  idea  to  have  some  water  set 
aside  for  any  unforeseen  emergency," 
said  William  Sharpe,  professor  of  for-' 
est  hydrology. 

Sharpe  said. the  biggest  Y2K  threat 
to  water  systems  is  the  potential  loss 
of  electricity  to  power  treatment 
plants,  pumps  and  other  equipment. 
But  he  said  most  public  water  systems 
have  contingency  plans. 

"Surveys  show  nearly  all  water 
systems  serving  at  least  1  million  cus- 
tomers have  formal  plans  to  deal  with 
Y2K,"  Sharpe  said.  "But  only  52  per- 
cent of  systems  serving  fewer  than 
10,000  customers  have  plans  in  place. 
Smaller  suppliers  and  homeowners 
who  rely  on  private  wells  with  electric 
pumps  appear  to  be  most  susceptible 
to  potential  Y2K  problems." 

Sharpe  advises  consumers  who 
plan  to  store  an  emergency  supply  of 
water  to  store  at  least  one  gallon  of 
water  per  person  per  day;  use  appro- 
priate containers;  disinfect  containers 
and  water;  and  store  water  properly. 

"Fill  jugs  as  full  as  possible  and 
store  in  a  cool,  dark  location,"  Sharpe 
said.  "Water  that's  been  disinfected 
and  stored  properly  in  approved  con- 
tainers will  have  an  indefinite  shelf- 
life.  But  it's  probably  a  good  idea 
either  to  use  the  water  or  refill  the 
containers  within  six  months  to  a  year 

For  more  on  this  topic,  check  the 
Web  at  http://aginfo.psu.edu/Newsf 

june99lwater.html. 


Professor  discovers  two  lost  "Lynching  Plays"  by  Georgia  Douglas  Johnson 


J'udith  L.  Stephens,  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Speech  Communication  at  Perm 
tate  Schuylkill  and  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  has  dis- 
covered two  rare  typescripts  of  plays  written  by 
Harlem  Renaissance  poet  and  playwright  Georgia 
Douglas  Johnson. 

Stephens  found  the  plays  while  searching 


through  the  N  AACP  files  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  June.  The  correspondence  accompanying 
the  typescripts  makes  it  clear  that  A  Bill  To  Be 
Passed  and  And  Yet  They  Paused,  both  one-acts,  were 
written  by  Johnson  for  the  NAACP's  use  in  the 
organization's  campaign  for  federal  anti-lynching 
legislation  during  the  1930s. 


Scholars  of  African  American  literature  and 
theatre  were  aware  that  Johnson  had  written  the 
plays  since  she  listed  them  along  with  her  other 
"Lynching  Plays"  in  her  Catalogue  of  Writings,  but 
their  whereabouts,  until  now,  were  unknown. 

The  recovery  of  the  lost  scripts  confirms  John- 
son's status  as  the  leading  playwright  of  the  genre. 
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Holiday  schedule 
announced  for 
December/January 

This  year,  Dec.  25  will  fall  on  a  Saturday,  as  will  Jan. 
1,  2000  (New  Year's  Day).  Because  of  this  situation, 
official  University  holidays  will  be  Thursday  Dec.  23; 
Friday,  Dec.  24;  and  Saturday,  Dec.  25;  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  28  and  29;  and 
Saturday,  Jan.  1,2000. 

University  policies  provide  that  if  a  holiday  falls 
on  an  employee'1-,  regularly  scheduled  day  off  (such 
as  a  Saturday),  I  he  employee  receives  another  day  off 
with  pay  to  be  used  at  another  time.  Employees  who 
normally  do  not  work  Saturdays  will  receive  two 
compensatory  days  off  for  the  Dec.  25  and  Jan.  1 
Saturday  holidays. 

Thursday,  Dec.  30,  and  Friday,  Dec.  31,  are  not 
University  holidays  and  offices  ordinarily  would  be 
open  those  days.  However,  in  order  to  provide  a  gen- 
erally more  desirable  and  efficient  application  of 
time  oft,  University  offices  and  facilities  — except  for 
essential  services  —  will  be  closed  for  these  two 
days.  The  University  will  be  closed  from  the  end  of 
normal  operations  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  22,  and  will 
reopen  Monday,  Jan.  3,  2000.  This  special  holiday 
schedule  will  not  increase  the  number  of  holiday's 
granted. 

The  two  compensatory  days  earned  for  the  Sat- 
urday holidays  (Dec.  25  and  Jan.  1)  will  be  used  for 
the  work  absences  on  Dec.  30  and  31  because  of  Uni- 
versity offices  and  facilities  not  being  open.  Those 
days  closed,  however,  will  not  be  official  University 
holidays  for  premium-pay  purposes.  Employees  in 
essential  services  who  qualify  for  the  compensatory 
days  but  who  must  work  Dec.  30  and  31  still  will 
have  their  compensatory  days  off  for  use  at  a  later 

Those  who  normally  are  scheduled  off  on  Thurs- 
days or  Fridays  but  who  must  work  either  or  both 
of  those  days  will  be  compensated  in  accordance 
with  applicable  University  policy. 

Information  about  paycheck  distribution  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

This  schedule  and  payroll  information  does  not 
apply  to  the  College  of  Medicine  at  The  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Questions  regarding  this  holiday  schedule 
should  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  college  or 
department  human  resources  representative,  or  the 
director  of  business  services  at  a  facility  away  from 
University  Park. 


m  Marray  Construction  of  Pittsburgh  use 
at  will  go  around  the  gift  donated  by  the  Class  of  .1999  —  tv 
Jbeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  aquariui 
ner  a  120-gallon  freshwater  tank  lor  African  lake  lish  —  are 
3  building,  which  opened  last  month  for  public  use.  Portions 


a  level  as  a  straight  edge  before  cufting  a  piece  ol  molding 
aquariums  that  were  installed  in  the  new  section  of  the  HUB- 
;  —  one  a  300-gallon  saltwater  tank  for  coral  reef  lish  and  the 
caled  in  the  main  atrium  of  the  new  "Union  Street"  section  of 
:  the  building  are  still  being  renovated. 
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Libraries  contribute  to  Latin  American  historical  research 


The  University  Libraries  will  continue  preservation 
efforts  with  the  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  Collection 
through  a  $51,000  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  (NEH).  Surveys  indicate 
that  only  30  percent  of  the  holdings  are  available  in 
other  North  American  libraries,  and  anecdotal  infor- 
mation suggests  that  much  of  the  material  is  not 
available  even  in  Latin  American  countries. 

Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  (1900-1994"),  a  Peruvian 
statesman  and  scholar,  was  a  major  political  and  lit- 
erary force  in  Peru  for  40  years  and  taught  at  numer- 


ous major  universities  around  the  world. 

In  1969,  Penn  State  acquired  Sanchez's  person- 
al correspondences  and  private  library  of  40,000  vol- 
umes. The  current  project  will  film  461  monograph- 
ic volumes  from  the  Sanchez  History  and  Political 
Science  Collection.  To  preserve  the  History  and 
Political  Science  Collection,  the  Libraries  are  pro- 
ducing three  microfilm  copies  of  each  volume. 

If  you  can  read  Spanish,  check  out  the  home 
page  for  Peru's  National  Library,  online  at: 
litip-./hiww.biiiai'c.xab.pe/. 


For  the  Record 

In  the  article  "University  institute 
names  five  fellows"  on  page  7  of 
the  Sept.  9  Intercom,  the  title  of 
Thomas  A.  Hale  should  have  been 
listed  as  professor  of  African, 
French  and  comparative  literature. 
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$2  million  gift 
focuses  on 
scholarships 

Perm  State  students  and  faculty  in  agriculture 
and  business  will  be  among  the  chief  beneficia- 
ries of  a  $2  million  gift  to  the  University  from 
Galen  and  Nan,cy  Dreibelbis  of  State  College. 
The  couple  targeted  slightly  more  than  half  their 
donation  to  boost  the  Galen  Dreibelbis  Endow- 
ment for  Excellence  in  Agriculture  and  Business 
Administration.  They  created  the  endowment 
several  years  ago  to  support  scholarships, 
research,  equipment  acquisitions  and  other  aca- 
demic activities. 

Galen  and  Nancy  Dreibelbis  directed  the 
remainder  of  their  gift  to  support  these  initia- 

—  an  endowed  athletic  scholarship  lor  students 
who  are  members  of  the  wrestling  team  at  the 
1 26-pound  weight  class; 

—  the  Beaver  Stadium  expansion,  a  project  that 
will  add  10,000  seats  and  other  improvements  to 
the  stadium  infrastructure  in  response  to  the 
growing  public  demand  for  Nittany  Lions'  foot- 
hall  tickets  and  a  more  fan-friendly  game  envi- 
ronment. 

—  an  undergraduate  scholarship  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  members  of  the  Amateur  Softball 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  or  for  students  who 

See  "$2  million"  on  page  2 

Research  team  to  study 
HUB  late  night  activities 

Late  Night  Penn  State  is  acknowledged  as  a  win- 
ner among  alcohol-free  programs  on  college 
campuses  nationwide,  and  this  week  received 
recognition  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  one-year,  $75,748  grant, 
which  recognizes  innovative  programs  that  com- 
bat binge  drinking  among  college  students.  The 
grant  will  fund  a  research  study  of  its  impact  on 
students. 

Dolores  Maney,  assistant  professor  of  kinesi- 
ology and  principal  investigator  on  the  study, 
said  the  six-person  interdisciplinary  research 
team  will  focus  on  alcohol-specific  measures.  The 
team  plans  to  evaluate  the  relationship  among 
college  students'  participation  in  alcohol-free 
alternative  activities  and  alcohol  consumption, 
perception  of  social  drinking  norms,  social  iden- 
tity and  perceptions  of  University  policies.  It  will 
also  look  at  satisfaction  with  the  program  and 
programming  needs  and  interests. 

Penn  State  Late  Night  in  the  HUB  offers  stu- 
dents free  movies,  dances,  concerts,  comedy, 
board  games,  video  games,  magic  and  arts  and 

See  "HUB"  on  page  3 


rom  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  work  on  makin; 
accessible  to  visitors  during  the  sixth  annual  PNC  Bank-l 
County.  For  more  photos  and  informalion,  turn  to  page  3. 


Bruce  Jansen  from  University  Health  Services  and  Ralph 
Stepping  Stone,  an  organization  that  helps  youth, 
Way  Day  of  Caring,  held  on  Thursday,  Sept,  23,  in  Centre 
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Penn  State  Geisinger  to  reorganize 
following  study  of  current  health  system 


The  board  that  oversees  the  Penn  State  C< 
Health  System  has  formed  a  committee  to  rei 
system's  organizational  structure,  gove 
leadership  and  to  recommend  changes  to  ensure  the 
system's  continued  viability. 

Officials  announced  late  on  Sept.  20  that  two  top 
health  system  executives,  Drs.  C.  McCollister  Evarts 
and  Stuart  Heydt,  would  retire.  Evarts,  68,  will  retire 
as  president  and  chief  academic  officer  for  the  Penn 
State  Geisinger  Health  System  this  month.  He  will  end 
his  tenure  as  senior  vice  president  for  health  affairs 
and  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Hershey  on 
June  30,  2000.  Evarts  has  been  with  the  College  of 
Medicine  since  1987  and  had  discussed  retirement 
last  year,  but  was  asked  by  University  President  Gra- 
ham B.  Spanier  to  stay  on  for  another  year  and  con- 


tinue to  oversee  operations  (see  "Parting"  story  in 
Sept.  23  issue  of  Intercom). 

Heydt,  59,  Penn  State  Geisinger's  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  gave  no  exact  date  of  his  departure. 

A  national  search  for  both  positions  will  be  under- 
taken. Heydt's  departure  is  expected  to  coincide  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  committee's  work  that  will  look 
at  all  aspects  of  the  system's  organization,  from  health 
care  delivery  to  medical  education  and  research.  The 
structural  and  organizational  issues  should  not  impact 
the  day-to-day  delivery  of  care  throughout  the  Penn 
State  Geisinger  Health  System,  including  its  health 
plan  and  numerous  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health 
Group  physician  offices  throughout  central  and  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  according  to  Frank  Henry, 

See  "Geisinger"  on  page  3 
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Private  Giving 


$2  million 

continued  from  page  1 

are  themselves  members  of  that  association. 
The  scholarship  will  be  named  for  Andrew 
and  Margaret  Loechner,  who  dedicated  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  amateur  soft- 
ball  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the 
nation; 

—  the  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health  System,  to 
be  used  where  needs  are  greatest. 

Galen  Dreibelbis,  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
State  College  area,  is  a  commercial  and  resi- 
dential real  estate  developer.  He  also  raises 
beef  cattle  on  his  Harris  Township  farm. 

Galen  Dreibelbis  served  three  terms  in  the 
state  Legislature  (1971-77)  before  retiring  to 
devote  full-time  to  managing  Nittany  Gas 
and  Oil  Co.,  a  firm  which  he  founded  in  1956 
and  sold  in  1982,  and  his  other  business  inter- 
ests. His  previous  philanthropy  to  Penn  State 
includes  support  for  the  construction  of  the 
Agricultural  Arena,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter, and  program  support  for  athletics,  WPSU 
radio,  the  performing  arts  and  the  Renais- 
sance Scholarship  fund.  He  also  served  on  the 
College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences'  advisory  committee,  and  was  the 
honoree  of  the  annual  Renaissance  dinner  in 
1993.  In  1994,  in  recognition  of  his  many 
years  of  involvement  with  Penn  State,  the  Uni- 
versity named  him  an  honorary  alumnus. 

Nancy  Dreibelbis  is  a  native  of  Mifflin 
County. 

The  gift  is  part  of  Penn  State's  Grand  Des- 
tiny campaign,  a  seven-year  effort  to  raise  $1 
billion  in  private  support  to  strengthen  the 
University's  mission  of  teaching,  research 
and  service.  The  campaign  involves  all  24 
Penn  State  locations  and  is  scheduled  to  end 
June  30, 2003. 


Couple  build  future  at  Penn  State 
with  $500,000  gift  for  programs 


TH  E 

PENN  STATE 

CAMPAIGN 


As  part  of  the  leadership  of 
S&A  Homes,  Robert  and 
Sandra  Poole  have  shaped 
the  future  for  thousands  of 
central  Pennsylvania  home 
buyers.  Now  the  Pooles  are 
helping  to  build  the  future 
at  Penn  State  through  a 
$500,000  gift  in  support  of 
several  University  pro- 
Robert  E.  Poole  is  president 
and  CEO  of  State  College- 
based  S&A  Homes,  the 
area's  largest  home  builder. 
His  wife,  Sandra  L.  Poole,  is  a  director  and  an  interi- 
or design  consultant  for  S&A. 

The  Pooles  are  endowing  a  faculty  fellowship  in 
The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration,  a 
graduate  assistantship  in  the  University  Libraries  and 
an  undergraduate  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering for  a  Schreyer  Honors  college  student,  and 
also  are  supporting  Penn  State  athletics.  All  of  the 
endowments  will  bear  the  couple's  name  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  generosity. 

The  Poole  Faculty  Fellowship  in  Business  will  pro- 
vide supplementary  funds  to  a  member  of  the 
accounting  department.  These  funds  may  be  used  for 
research,  innovations  in  instruction  or  other  scholar- 
ly activities. 

The  Poole  graduate  assistantship  will  provide  the 
libraries  with  a  graduate  student  who  is  a  specialist 
in  information  technology.  Students  in  the  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology,  or  those  major- 
ing in  computer  science,  communications  or  manage- 


ment information  systems,  will  be  eligible  for  the 

Preference  for  the  Poole  Schreyer  Honors  College 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  undergraduates  major- 
ing in  architectural  engineering  or  civil  and  environ- 
mental engineering.  The  Pooles  will  designate  the 
purpose  of  their  support  for  athletics  at  a  later  date. 

A  Philadelphia  native,  Robert  Poole  graduated 
from  Penn  State  in  1972,  majoring  in  accounting.  He 
has  been  a  co-owner  and  president  of  S&A  Homes 
since  1982.  The  company  is  the  Centre  Region's 
largest  provider  of  single-family  dwellings  and  also 
has  offices  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Long  active  in  community  activities,  Robert 
Poole  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Second  Mile,  a  chari- 
table organization  that  promotes  the  welfare  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  He  also  is  a  director  of  Centre 
County  Agricultural  Land  Preservation  and  co- 
chaired  a  fund-iviising  c.impaign  for  the  State  College 
YMCA. 

Sandra  Poole,  a  Sharpsburg  native,  has  resided  in 
State  College  since  1978.  As  S&A  Homes'  design  con- 
sultant, she  works  with  customers  to  select  lighting, 
floor  coverings  and  other  interior  elements,  and 
supervises  changes  to  floor  plans. 

The  Pooles  previous  philanthropy  to  Penn  State 
has  included  support  for  the  construction  of  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  and  an  endowment  in  The  Smeal 
College  for  real  estate  studies.  Robert  Poole  also 
serves  as  vice  chair  of  the  Centre  Region  component 
of  Penn  State's  Grand  Destiny  campaign,  a  seven-year 
effort  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private  support  to  strength- 
en the  University's  mission  of  teaching,  research  and 
service.  The  campaign  involves  all  24  Penn  State  loca- 
tions and  is  scheduled  to  end  June  30,  2003. 


Appropriation  request  reflects  concern  for  faculty  salaries 


By  Karen  Trimbath 

Public  Information 

Penn  State  will  present  a  strong  case  for  adequate 
funding  from  the  state  Legislature  to  pay  for  not 
only  educational  and  outreach  initiatives  across  the 
Commonwealth,  but  also  basic  operating  costs  such 
as  faculty  salaries,  which  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  concern  for  the  University, 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  told  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate during  its  Sept.  14  meeting. 

Spanier  noted  that  in  recent  years,  faculty 
salaries  have  slipped  in  comparison  to  peer  institu- 

"We're  concerned  about  our  standings  and  thaf  s 
why  faculty  salaries  are  our  single  largest  budget 
request,"  he  said.  "Our  goal  is  to  get  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  salaries,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
have  been  very  supportive  of  this." 

Next  year's  appropriation  request  includes 
$343,546,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  $24.9  million 
over  last  year,  which  includes  $12.5  million  for  the 
Making  Life  Better  initiative  and  $12.4  million  (a  4 
percent  increase)  for  basic  operating  costs.  Next 
year's  budget  includes  an  overall  increase  of  3.6 
percent  for  salaries,  or  $23.7  million. 

The  senate  also  debated  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  provost's  advisory  committee  that 


"We're  concerned  about  our 
standings  and  that's  why  faculty 
salaries  are  our  single  largest 
budget  request.   Our  goal  is  to 
get  as  much  money  as  possible 
for  salaries,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  been  very  sup- 
portive of  this." 

President  Graham  B.  Spanier 


beginning  in  fall  2000,  all  full-time  incoming  stu- 
dents should  own  a  personal  computer  or  have 
immediate  access  to  a  computer  owned  by  their 
family,  household  or  employer.  Currently,  more 
than  80  public  and  private  universities  have  some 
form  of  computer  ownership  and  access  policy. 

At  Penn  State,  97  percent  of  students  are  using 
their  access  accounts,  and  86  percent  already  use 
their  own  computers. 

During  the  debate,  the  Senate  committee  on 
computer  and  information  systems,  which  endors- 
es this  recommendation,  asked  senators  for  feed- 


back on  critical  issues  associated  with  implement- 
ing an  infrastructure  that  can  accommodate  this 
increased  technology,  including: 

—  Encouraging  and  rewarding  faculty  to  inte- 
grate the  technology  into  their  classes; 

—  Paying  the  increased  costs  to  the  University, 
since  data  from  other  institutions  show  that  student 
ownership  increases  rather  than  decreases  use  of 
computer  labs; 

—  Expanding  computer  support  at  all  Penn 
State  locations;  and 

—  Ensuring  that  part-time  students,  exchange 
students  and  graduate  students  whose  depart- 
ments provide  them  with  computers  are  not  affect- 
ed. 

Robert  Secor,  vice  provost  for  academic  affairs, 
said  that  faculty  should  be  encouraged  to  integrate 
computers  into  the  classroom  when  it  is  relevant. 

"A  computer  is  a  very  important  educational 
tool  and  is  a  necessary  tool  for  today's  workforce," 
Secor  said.  "Not  every  course  needs  computers,  but 
we  should  find  a  way  to  integrate  them  into  rele- 

In  other  action,  the  Senate  voted  to  redefine 
overload  conflicts  in  final  examinations  and  lis- 
tened to  reports  presented  by  the  committee  on 
admissions,  records,  scheduling  and  student  aid. 


Volunteers  give  time  and  energy  to  agencies 


More  than  5,000  Centre  County  resi- 
dents, including  hundreds  of  Uni- 
versity employees,  took  time  out  of 
schedules  to  work  on  more  than 
200  projects  for  area  non-profit  agencies 
during  the  annual  Day  of  Caring.  The 
benefits  United  Way-funded  agen- 
es  by  allowing  volunteers  to  complete 
lUch-needed  renovations,  construction  or 
projects. 

Held  on  Thursday,  Sept.  23,  (he 

began  at  8  a\m.  with  a  pancake  breakfast  at 
Beaver  Stadium  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  From  there,  volunteers  traveled 
to  various  locations  throughout  the  Centre 
Region  —  such  as  the  YMCA,  Centre 
Peace  and  Skills,  American  Red  Cross, 
Easter  Seals  and  Centre  Furnace  Mansion 
—  to  begin  their  Day  of  Caring. 

Now  in  its  sixth  year,  the  event  is 
steadily  increasing  in  popularity. 


HUB  - 

continued  from  page  1 

crafts-  from  9  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights  for  16  weeks  each  semester.  More 
than  24,000  students  attended  last  year.  It  was 
developed  specifically  as  an  alternative  to  alco- 
hol-related activities  on  weekends  and  comple- 
ments other  alcohol-free  activities 

such  as  sports,  residence  hall  activitie 

and  theatrical  productions.  It  also  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  other  universities,  including  Michigan  State 
University. 

Preliminary  evaluations  last  spring  conduct- 
ed as  part  of  the  University's  Pulse  Survey  pro- 
gram showed  that  student  demand  for  the  pro- 
gram was  high  and  that  it  resulted  in  perceptions 
of  less  drinking  among  71  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents participating  in  Late  Night  Penn  State. 
These  results  are  posted  on  the  Web  at 
http:flvmm$a.psu&dul$ara . 

Maney  and  her  team  also  hope  to  receive  an 
additional  U.S.  Department  of  Education  grant  to 
defray  the  costs  of  sharing  their  research  results 
with  students,  faculty  and  staff  at  Penn  State  as 
well  as  with  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country. 

Other  members  of  the  research  team  are: 
Linda  Caldwell,  co-investigator  and  associate 
professor  of  recreation  and  p.irk  management; 

Susan  Kennedy,  assouatedireilor  tor  educational 
services  for  University  Health  Services;  Linda 
LaSalle,  assistant  director  and  community  health 
educator  for  University  Health  Services;  Betty 
Moore,  senior  research  analyst  for  the  Student 
Affairs  Office  of  Research  and  Assessment;  and 
Sharon  Mortensen,  associate  director  of  unions 
and  student  activities  in  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs. 


Bookshelf 

The  first  professional  basketball  leagues  all  went 
out  of  business.  Why?  To  learn  the  answer,  you'll 
need  to  read  The  Originals:  The  Nen>  York  Celtics 
Invent  Modern  Basketball,  written  by  Murray 
Nelson,  professor  of  education  and  American 

The  Originals,  published  by  Bowling  Green 
Popular  Press  (1999),  chronicles  the  original 
professional  basketball  leagues  that  developed 
primarily  in  the  Northeast  and  along  ethnjc 
lines,  including  the  legendary  New  York  Celtics. 

Early  professiun.il  basketball  was  a  swiftly 
evolving  game  its  invention  in  1891.  The  Origi- 
nal Celtics  began  as  a  local  group  of  young  irish- 
men from  the  Hell's  Kitchen  area  of  New  York 
City  in  1914,  but  through  shrewd  acquisitions 
of  top  players,  the  Celtics  were  transformed 
into  the  most  powerful  basketball  team  of  their 


Geisinger  - 

continued  from  page  1 


chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

"Since  the  system's  creation  in  1997,  general 
economic  realities  in  health  care  have  changed  sub- 
stantially," Henry  said.  "They  (Evarts  and  Heydt) 
have  built  a  strong  foundation,  but  the  economic 
realities  of  health  care  delivery  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  and  cost-conscious  world  have 
brought  us  to  a  new  piane." 

The  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health  System  was 


formed  in  June  1997  through  a  merger  of  Penn 
State's  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  which 
includes  the  College  of  Medicine,  and  Geisinger 
Health  System  in  Danville.  The  announcement  of 
the  review  of  the  system's  organizational  struc- 
ture is  part  of  Penn  State  Geisinger's  continuing 
efforts  to  position  itself  for  the  future 

"We've  taken  on  a  major  performance  improve- 
ment program  called  APEX  that  demands  that  we 
evaluate  all  aspects  of  our  organization.  APEX 
will  ensure  that  we  are  a  fiscally  sound,  market- 
savvy  and  dynamic  service  organization,"  Henry 
said.  "These  changes  will  allow  us  to  grow  as  a 


unified  system,  continue  to  provide  patients  with 
superior  and  compassionate  health  services  and 
support  our  academic  and  community  service 
activities." 

The  health  system  includes  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey Medical  Center  in  Hershey,  Geisinger  Medical 
Center  in  Danville,  the  Penn  State  Geisinger 
Wyoming  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
the  Marworth  Alcohol  and  Chemical  Dependency 
Treatment  Center  in  Waverly,  the  Penn  State 
Geisinger  Health  Plan  and  numerous  Penn  State 
Geisinger  Health  Group  physician  offices  through- 
out central  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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Lectures 

Alumnus  photographer 
to  give  lecture  Oct.  4 


Penn  Sta 


,!.,,, 


Steve  McCurry,  an 
award-winning  pho- 
tographer whose  pic- 
tures have  appeared  in 
National  Geographic,  The 
Neil)  York  Times  and 

give  a  free  lecture  and 
slide  presentation, 
•World  Images:  The 
Travels  of  Photojour- 
nalist  Steve  McCurry," 
at  7:30  p.m.  Monday, 
Oct.  4,  in  Schwab  Audi- 
torium on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

McCurry  is  returning  to  Penn  State 
to  receive  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  Alumni  Fellow  Award,  a 
lifelong  designation  to  honor  alumni 


their  field  and  to  allow 


the 


to  sha 


the 


Steve  McCurry 


expertise  with  current 
Penn  State  students.  In 
conjunction  with  the 
award,  McCurry's 
work  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  Zoller  Gallery 
Oct.  1-20. 

McCurry  has  pub- 
lished three  books:  The 
Imperial  Way  (1985), 
Monsoon  (1988)  and 
Portraits  (1999).  Life 
magazine  named  him 
the  1998  World  Photo 
Winner,  and  his  work  for  National  Geo- 
graphic covering  the  50th  year  of  inde- 
pendence in  India,  was  an  essay  final- 
ist in  the  Eisenstaedt  Awards. 


Football  101  expands  to  two  sessions 


"Football  101:  FUNdamentals  for 
Fans,"  has  been  expanded  for  1999 
and  will  be  held  in  early  October  in 
three  locations. 

Last  year's  event  has  been  extend- 
ed into  a  two-session  program,  and  is 
being  offered  in  Altoona,  Harrisburg 
and  State  College.  Coaches,  officials 
and  special  guest  speakers  will  be  on 
hand  to  share  their  football  expertise 
with  fans  of  all  ages  who  would  like 
to  learn  about  the  history,  strategy  and 
secrets  of  the  game.  Video  highlights 
will  be  used. 

The  program  schedule  follows: 
■  Penn  State  University  Park, 
Bryce  Jordan  Center,  Rooms  E  and  F, 


Tuesdays,  Oct.  5  and  1 2.  Register  by 
calling  (800)  PSU-TODAY  (778-8632); 
for  more  information,  call  (814)  863- 
0229; 

■  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  Olmsted 
Building,  second  floor  auditorium, 
Tuesdays,  Oct.  12  and  19.  Register  by 
calling  (717)  948-6338;  for  more  infor- 
mation, call  (717)  948-6505; 

■  Penn  State  Altoona  Downtown 
Conference  Center,  12th  Avenue  at 
14th  Street,  Mondays,  Oct.  11  and  18. 
To  register  or  for  more  info,  call  (814) 
942-4780. 

The  early  registration  fee  is  $35,  or 
$20  for  students  or  a  single-day  ses- 
sion; on-site  registration  is  $40. 


Global  carbon  cycle  to  be  examined 


"Feedbacks  on  the  Global  Carbon 
Cycle"  will  be  presented  by  Fakhri  A. 
Bazzaz,  Mallinckrudt  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Harvard  University,  on  Oct.  7 
from  3:35-4:30  p.m.  in  Room  111 
Wartik  Laboratory,  University  Park. 

Bazzaz,  who  conducts  research  in 
the  areas  of  plant  population  biology, 
plant  physiological  ecology  and  global 
climate  change,  will  discuss  two  caus- 
es of  these  feedbacks:  (1)  reduction  in 
photosynthesis  and  growth;  and  (2) 


ecosystem-level  feedbacks  operating 
through  the  return  of  nutrients  to  the 
soil  and  competition  between  plants 
and  microbes  for  these  resources. 

Bazzaz  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Jbhn  Simon  Guggenheim 
Foundation,  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Japan  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Science  Fellow  and 
received  the  Humboldt  Research  Prize 
(Germany). 


Building  a  professional  image  is  topic  of  Nov.  17  lunch 


Barbara  L.  Jackson-Hall,  director  of 
alumni  relations  in  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business  Administration,  will  dis- 
cuss building  a  professional  image 
that  can  enhance  your  self-confidence, 
self-acceptance  and  self-worth,  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  in  118  Agricultur- 


al Science  and  Industries  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  brown-bag  lunch  meeting  will 
begin  at  11:50  a.m.  with  an  opportuni- 
ty for  informal  networking.  The  talk, 
sponsored  by  Professional  Women  at 
Penn  State,  will  begin  at  12:05  p.m. 


Distinguished  speaker 

Actor  and  current  president  at  Ihe  NRA  Charlton  Heston  spoke  at  University  Park  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  as  pari  ol  the  1999-2000  Distinguished  Speaker  Series.  The  next 
speaker  in  the  series  will  be  David  Breashers,  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium.  For  more  intormation,  see  the  story  on  this  page. 

Photo:  Greg  Grii 


Everest  IMAX  filmmaker 
to  speak  at  University  Park 


Filn 


Da 


Breashears  —  best 
known  for  his  role  in 
the  first-ever  IMAX 
film  on  Mt.  Everest  — 
will  present  a  multi- 
media account  of  his 
experiences  on  Everest 
during,  the  1996  bliz- 
zard on  Wednesday, 


Oct. 


Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University 
Park  campu 
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i  the 
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David  Breashears 


Distinguished 
Speakers  Series. 

Breashears'  work  has  taken  him  to 
remote  locations  throughout  Tibet, 
China,  Nepal,  Pakistan  and  East 
Africa.  In  the  spring  of  1996,  he  direct- 
ed, photographed  and  co-produced 
"Everest." 

When  the  now-infamous  blizzard 
hit  Mt.  Everest  in  May  of  '96,  killing 
several  climbers,  Breashears  and  his 


of  making  the  film. 
They  stopped  filming 
to  assist  several  of  the 
stranded  climbers  to 
safety  —  and  were  later 
recognized  as  heroes. 

The  event  is  free  to 
the  public,  but  tickets 
are  required.  Remain- 
ing tickets  are  available 
on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Tickets 
also  may  be  available 
the  night  of  the  speech. 
The  Eisenhower  ticket 
box  office  is  open  from 
to  4:30  p.m. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities  at  (814) 
863-3786. 

To  learn  more  about  the  1996 
tragedy  on  Mt.  Everest,  read  David 
Breashears'  dispatches,  online  at: 
http:llwiow.pbs.orglwgbhlnovaleveresll 
expedition$/96/. 


8:30  a 
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More  lectures 


Erie  speaker  series 
to  feature  newsmakers 


Penn  State  Erie  has  announced  a 
notable  lineup  of  newsmaking  per- 
sonalities for  its  1999-2000  Speaker 
Series.  With  a  theme  of  "Taking 
Charge:  Politics,  Finances  and  Person- 
al Freedom,"  the  series  includes  polit- 
ical satirist  Al  Franken;  a  debate 
between  Democrat  James  Carville,  for- 
mer Clinton  campaign  manager,  and 
Republican  Angela  "Bay"  Buchanan, 
former  U.S.  treasurer;  teacher,  writer 
and  activist  Sonia  Sanchez;  and  finan- 
cial and  economic  commentator  Jane 
Bryant  Quinn. 

Franken  will  open  the  series  at  7:30 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  with  "An 
Evening  with  Al  Franken."  Best 
known  for  his  work  as  an  Emmy-win- 
ning actor,  writer  and  producer  of  Sat- 
urday Night  Live,  Franken  has  recently 
hit  the  best-seller  list  with  Wliy  Nottyle: 
The  Inside  Story  of  the  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  the  Al  Franken  Presidenaj. 

The  series  continues  with  the 
Carville-Buchanan  debate  at  7:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  9.  Carville,  author  and 


Democratic  presiJcnti.il  adviser,  will 
match  wits  with  Buchanan,  former  co- 
host  of  CNBC's  "Equal  Time"  and  sis- 
ter of  presidential  hopeful  Pat 
Buchanan. 

Temple  University  Professor  Sonia 
Sanchez  will  take  part  in  a  campus  cel- 
ebration of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kingjr.'s 
birthday  at  4  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  17.  In 
her  writing  and  teaching  Sanchez 
explores  women's  lives,  the  triumphs 
and  struggles  of  people  of  color,  and 
global  and  humanist  themes. 

The  series  ends  Tuesday,  April  4, 
with  "The  Economy  and  Your 
Money.com,"  a  presentation  by  award- 
winning  Newsweek  columnist  Jane 
Bryant  Quinn.  A  syndicated  newspa- 
per columnist  and  prominent  writer 


Lper: 


al  fh 
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has  been  named  by  the 
World  Almanac  as  one  of  the  25  most 
influential  women  in  the  United 
States. 

For  more  information  about  the 
series  call  (814)  898-6171. 


Curator  to  be  next  speaker  in  series 


Georgia  Brady  Barnhill,  the  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  curator  of  graphic  arts  for 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  will 
give  a  lecture,  "The  Legacy  of  Isaiah 
Thomas:  The  Collections  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society,"  at  7  p.m. 
Monday,  Oct.  4,  in  the  Palmer  Muse- 
um of  Art's  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Barnhill's  talk  is  part  of  the  lecture 
series,  "Drawing  from  the  Past:  Per- 
spectives on  Rare  Books  and  Printed 
Materials  in  the  Visual  Arts."  The  lec- 
ture is  free  to  the  public. 

Barnhill  is  co-editor  of  The  Cultiva- 
tion of  Artists  in  19th-century  America, 

Controversial  church  elder 

The  Rev.  Jimmy  Creech,  an  ordained 
elder  in  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
will  talk  about  the  church's  struggle 
to  welcome  and  accept  lesbian  and  gay 
people  during  two  events  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Creech  will  speak  on  the  topic  "I 
Love  You ...  Let  the  Revolution  Begin," 
at  an  affirmation  service  at  4  p.m.  Sun- 
day, Oct.  3,  in  Eisenhower  Chapel.  He 
will  then  lecture  on  'The  Encouraging 
Signs  of  Change"  from  7:30  to  9  p.m. 
Monday,  Oct.  4,  in  101  Kern  Building. 


co-author  of  Early  American  Lithogra- 
phy: Images  to  1830,  and  author  of  Wild 
Impressions:  The  Adirondacks  on  Paper. 

The  lecture  series  addresses  the 
subject  of  rare  books  and  printed 
materials  in  the  visual  arts  from  the 
16th  century  through  the  19th  century. 
The  speakers  provide  a  variety  of 
scholarly  and  professional  perspec- 
Hves,  including  those  of  curators,  bib- 
liographers, historians,  educators  and 
collectors.  The  series  is  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  the  History  of  the  Book, 
the  Department  of  Art  History,  the  Art 
Education  Program  and  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts. 

to  talk  at  two  events 

In  1997  Creech  performed  a 
covenant  ceremony  for  two  women, 
an  action  that  generated  great  con- 
troversy. Currently  on  voluntary 
leave  of  absence  from  active  min- 
istry within  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  Creech  is  traveling  the 
country  to  speak  and  write  about 
his  experiences. 

The  events,  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual 
Equity  and  United  Campus  Ministry, 
are  free  to  the  public. 


Technology-based  opportunities  to  be  explored  Oct.  18 

"Opportunities  in  Working  in/with  a 
Rapidly  Growing  Technology-based 
Corporation"  is  the  topic  of  a  free  noon 
lecture  on  Monday,  Oct.  18,  in  108 
Wartik  Lab  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Mike  Albin,  vice  president  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  at  Perkin  Elmer 
in  Foster  City,  Calif.,  will  give  the  talk, 


which  also  will  be  teleconferenced  to 
Room  D  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. The  lecture  is  part  of  the  "Life  Sci- 
ences Alliance  with  Industry"  series 
this  fall. 

Faculty  and  students  at  University 
Park  may  join  Albin  for  lunch  in  513 
Wartik  Lab  following  his  talk.  For 
more  information,  call  (814)  863-3792. 


Panel  to  discuss  ways  to 
use  information  technology 


A  panel  discussion  on  "Using  Infor- 
mation Technology  in  Process 
Improvement"  will  be  held  from  8:30 
to  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  21,  in  Ball- 
room A  of  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Panelists  are:  Robin  Anderson, 
coordinator  of  process  improvements 
in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems; Jan  Barnoff,  manager  of  finan- 
cial information  systems  in  the  Office 
of  the  Corporate  Controller;  Kenneth 
Forstmeier,  director  of  Office  of 
Research  Information  Systems  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research;  and  Martha  Jordan,  direc- 
tor of  the  Recruitment  and  Alumni 
Volunteer  Program.  Barbara  Sher- 


lock, quality  and  planning  specialist 
in  the  Center  for  Quality  and  Plan- 
ning and  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment Center  is  the  moderator. 

The  panel  will  discuss  how  to  use 
information  technology  as  a  tool  for 
process  improvement;  considera- 
tions in  using  technology  effectively; 
and  what  teams  have  done  in  the 
areas  of  financial  reporting,  informa- 
tion and  communication  manage- 
ment, and  training. 

To  attend  this  panel  discussion, 
call  the  Center  for  Quality  and  Plan- 
ning at  (814)  863-8721.  For  more 
information  on  this  and  other  course 
offerings,  check  the  Web  at 
http:jlunvw.psu.  edujpresiden  tfcqij. 


Talk  links  evolutionary  biology,  statistics 

Masatoshi  Nei,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  biology, 
will  present  the  Krishnaiah  Memorial  Lecture  at 
4  p.m.  Sept.  30  in  62  Willard  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  lecture,  "Evolutionary 
Biology  and  Statistics,"  is  open  to  the  public. 

Nei's  lecture  concerns  new  statistical  meth- 
ods for  handling  large-scale  dala  resulting  from 
the  enormous  number  of  DNA  sequences  that 
have  become  available  for  testing  new  hypotheses 
of  evolution  in  recent  years.  He  will  discuss  new 
trends  in  the  statistical  study  of  evolution  with  a 
historical  perspective  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  collaborative  research  between 
biologists  ^\i-J  statisticians. 

Nei  is  one  of  the  founders  who  established 
the  theoretical  basis  of  current  work  in  molecular 
evolutionary  biology. 

Workshop  to  focus  on  best  practices 
for  mentoring  graduate  students 


Masatoshi  Nei 


A  strong  faculty/student  relationship 
is  the  cornerstone  of  graduate  educa- 
tion. Unlike  undergraduate  education 
that  is  primarily  based  upon  successful 
completion  of  a  course-based  curricu- 
lum, graduate  training  is  based  on  the 
apprenticeship  model.  A  significant 
proportion  of  a  graduate  student's 
learning  occurs  in  one-on-one  interac- 
tion with  the  research  supervisor  or  as 
a  participant  on  the  adviser's  research 

The  Graduate  School  will  hold  a 
workshop  for  faculty,  administrators 
and  graduate  students  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  mentoring  grad- 
uate students.  The  workshop,  titled 
"Faculty/Student  Relationships:  Pro- 


moting Mutual  Accountability,"  will 
be  held  Oct.  25,  at  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel.  Karen 
Klomparens,  assistant  provost  of 
graduate  education,  Michigan  State 
University,  will  deliver  the  keynote 
address. 

The  program  will  begin  at  8  a.m. 
and  will  conclude  with  remarks  at 
12:45  p.m.  by  Richard  Yahner,  associate 
dean  for  student  affairs  in  Penn  State's 
Graduate  School.  Lunch  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Registration  for  the  workshop  is 
required  and  forms  are  available  in 
the  Graduate  School,  114  Kern  Build- 
ing, or  in  the  department  office.  The 
deadline  to  register  is  Friday,  Oct.  15. 


Higher  education  funding  topic  of  videoconference 


Should  funding  for  higher  education 
be  tied  to  institutional  performance? 
Leaders  from  state  systems,  govern- 
ing boards  and  legislatures  will  dis- 
cuss the  trend  of  using  performance 
results  in  higher  education  budgeting, 
and  how  to  better  prepare  institutions 
to  address  the  criteria  by  which  they 
are  held  accountable,  during  a  panel 
i  offered  live  via  satellite 


from  2  to  4  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  10, 
at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel. 

The  Center  for  Quality  and  Plan- 
ning and  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Education  are  co-sponsoring  local 
access  to  the  video  conference.  To 
attend,  register  by  calling  (814)  863- 
8721.  There  will  be  no  charge  to  Penn 
State  participants. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Proposal  writing  workshops 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Committee 
(EOPC)  oversees  the  allocation  of  institutional  funds 
to  Penn  State  units  (or  equal  opportunity  programs 
and  activities.  This  fall,  EOPC  will  conduct  three 
proposal  writing  workshops  to  introduce  new  pro- 
posal guidelines  ,ind  materials  for  the  next  funding 
cycle.  All  faculty  and  staff  who  intend  to  write  an 
EOPC  proposal  should  attend  one  of  the  workshops. 
The  schedule  for  the  workshops  follows: 

■  Oct.  1:  Penn  State  Schuylkill,  1  p.m.,  Confer- 
ence/Classroom Building. 

■  Oct.  15:  Penn  State  McKeesport,  1:30  p.m., 
117  Frable  Building. 

■  Nov.  11:  University  Park,  1:30  p.m.,  101  Kern 
Building. 

For  more  information  on  EOPC  funding,  e-mail 
Mike  Blanco  at  mhb4@psu.edu,  or  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.lioits.psu.edu/eopc/. 

Turn  on  the  heat 

The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  will  begin  turning  on 
building  heat  at  University  Park  during  the  first  full 
week  in  October.  OPP  maintenance  crews  are 
already  performing  the  many  preparatory  tasks 
involved  in  firing  up  the  heating  systems.  The  West 
Campus  Steam  Plant  boilers  received  their  annual 
cleaning  in  August  and  will  be  burning  Pennsylva- 
nia coal  to  feed  the  17  miles  of  underground  steam 
lines.  The  steam  plant  supplies  heat  to  many  of  the 
700  buildings  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  transition  to  the  heating  season  will  take 
one  to  two  weeks  to  complete  and  all  University 
Park  buildings  should  be  fully  heated  by  mid-Octo- 
ber. Please  keep  in  mind  that  some  buildings  will 
take  a  few  davs  to  reach  their  normal  comfort  levels 
as  system  startup  problems  are  corrected. 

Any  special  requests  regarding  building  heat 
scheduling  should  be  made  to  Phillip  Melnick  at 
865-7027  or  by  e-mail  to  prml@psu.edu. 

Career  exploration 

A  "Career  Exploration  Workshop,"  a  two-part  pro- 
gram for  prospective  students,  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  6,  and  Wednesday  Oct.  13,  from  6-8  p.m. 
in  308  Boucke  Building,  University  Park  The  work- 
shop is  geared  toward  adults  thinking  about  a  career 
change  and  needing  further  education  to  pursue 
their  goals.  The  program  will  focus  on  career 
options,  decision  making  and  an  overview  of  Uni- 
versity and  community  resources. 

For  more  information,  call  (814)  863-3887. 

Student  opportunity 

The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education  is  sponsor- 
ing two  Penn  State  students  to  participate  in  "Cam- 
paign 2000:  The  National  Political  Conventions" 
offered  through  The  Washington  Center  for  Intern- 
ships and  Academu  Seminars.  The  center  is  offer- 
ing a  series  of  four,  two-week  academic  seminars 
that  will  present  a  yearlong  focus  on  the  upcoming 
presidential  election.  The  programs  will  be  held  in 
January  and  July  23-Aug.  4,  2000.  An  alternative  pro- 
gram at  the  Democrat  Convention  in  Los  Angeles 


(Aug.  6  -12)  is  slated.  The  fourth  program  in  Janu- 
ary 2001  culminates  with  the  presidential  inaugura- 
tion in  the  nation's  capital. 

Students  will  be  selected  through  a  competitive 
process.  Interested  students  should  submit  a  500- 
word  essay  stating  why  they  are  interested  in  the 
program,  how  they  would  benefit  bv  participating, 
and  how  they  would  share  these  benefits  with  oth- 
ers. Students  should  also  include  a  current  resume 
and  a  copy  of  their  transcript.  They  should  forward 
these  materials  no  later  than  Oct.  15,  to  Sarah 
Aumiller  in  417  Old  Main.  Anyone  with  question 
should  call  (814)  863-1864. 

Be  involved 

The  Commission  for  Women,  an  advisory  group  to 
the  president  on  issues  affecting  women  at  Penn 
State,  always  welcomes  volunteers  to  assist  on  its 
committees.  Every  year,  women  are  named  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  commission  to  promote  the  efforts 
of  women  and  to  recommend  policies  and  programs 
that  enhance  the  University's  working  and  learning 
environments  Other  individuals  can  be  involved  in 
the  commission  by  becoming  affiliate  members. 

The  Commission  for  Women  represents  the 
entire  women's  community  of  Penn  State  and  its 
membership  includes  faculty,  staff  exempt  and  non- 
exempt,  administrators,  technical  service  workers, 
and  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  For  more 
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information  on  the  commission  or  on  becoming  an 
affiliate  member,  contact  Sue  Rankin  at  (814)  863- 
7696  or  by  e-mail  at  sxr2@psu.edu,  or  visit  the  Web 
at  http://unmv.lions.pstt.edu/cfw!. 

Policy  reminder 

Penn  State  is  committed  to  preventing  and  eliminat- 
ing sexual  harassment  of  students,  faculty  and  staff. 
According  to  University  policy,  sexual  harassment 
is  defined  as  unwelcome  sexual  advances,  requests 
for  sexual  favors  and  other  verbal  or  physical  con- 
duct of  a  sexual  nature  when: 

■  submission  to  such  conduct  is  a  condition  for 
employment,  promotion,  grades  or  academic  status; 

■  submission  or  rejection  of  such  conduct  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  employment  or  academic  or 
other  decisions  affecting  an  individual;  or 

■  such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
interfering  unreasonably  with  the  individual's  work 
or  academic  performance  or  creates  an  offensive, 
hostile  or  intimidating  working  or  learning  envi- 
ronment. 

The  complete  policy  may  be  found  on  the  Web 
at  http:lJguru.sp.psu.edu/POUClES/Ad41.hhnl.  There 
also  is  more  information  about  sexual  harassment, 
including  a  list  of  names  of  resource  people,  on  the 
Affirmative  Action  Office  Web  site.  Access  the  page 
at  http://www.personal.psu.edu/dept/aaoffice/ 
sexual  Jwrassment  I  index. html. 


Courses 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  programs  on  the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 

(814)  865-3085. 

Goal  Setting  For  Exercise  and  Nutrition  —  WEL  191 

Attend  this  two-part  series  and  learn  how  to  develop  and  maintain  exercise  and  nutrition  goals  for 
success.  Meets  Tuesdays,  Oct.  5  and  19,  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  404  Old  Main.  Cost:  $10. 


Check  the  Web 

Intercom  is  available  online.  New  issues  are 
posted  on  the  Web  Thursday  mornings. 

To  see  this  issue  in  its  entirety,  log  in  to 
http:llwww.psu.edu/urimrERCOMI.  To  see  past 
issues  daring  back  to  Jan.  18, 1996,  go  to  the 
same  site  and  click  on  the  link  to  the  archives. 


International  historical  landmark 
to  be  awarded  to  University  Oct.  1 


The  American  Chemical  Society 
and  the  Mexican  Chemical  Soci- 
ety will  jointly  honor  Penn  State 
with  an  International  Historic  Chemi- 
cal Landmark  during  a  ceremony  on 
the  University  Park  Campus  on  Oct.  1 . 
The  international  landmark  is  only  the 
fifth  conferred  by  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  and  the  first  to  be  sited  on  a 
United  States  university  campus. 

At  the  public  ceremony,  which  will 
begin  at  2:15  p.m.  in  the  courtyard  out- 
side Pond  Laboratory,  the  presidents 
of  both  societies  will  present  the 
plaque  conferring  landmark  status  to 
the  University.  A  reception  will  fol- 

The.  landmark  commemorates 
"The  'Marker  Degradation'  and  Cre- 
ation of  the  Mexican  Steroid  Hormone 
Industry"  and  honors  the  work  of  the 
late  Russell  Earl  Marker,  Penn  State 
professor  emeritus  of  organic  chem- 
istry, whose  pioneering  synthetic 
methods  revolutionized  the  steroid- 
hormone  industry  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  current  era  of  hormone 
therapies,  including  the  birth  control 
pill.  Marker  taught  and  conducted 
research  on  steroid  hormones  at  Penn 
State  from  1934  to  1943. 

The  text  of  the  landmark  plaque 
states  "In  Pond  Laboratory,  Russell  E. 
Marker  achieved  the  first  practical 
synthesis  of  the  pregnancy  hormone, 
progesterone,  by  what  now  is  known 
as  the  "Marker  Degradation.'  After  dis- 
covering an  economical  source  of  his 
starting  material  in  a  species  of  Mexi- 
can yam.  Marker  commercialized  his 
process  in  1944  at  Syntex,  S.A.,  which 
he  founded  in  Mexico  City  with  Emer- 
ic  Somlo  and  Federico  A.  Lehmann. 

"This  low-cost  progesterone  even- 
tually became  the  preferred  precursor 
in  the  industrial  preparation  of  the 
anti-inflamrnatory  drug  cortisone.  In 
1951,  Syntex  researchers  synthesized 
the  first  useful  oral  contraceptive  from 
Marker's  starting  material.  Syntex  and 
its  competitors  in  Mexico  became  a 

Promotions 

Staff 

Wanda  S.  Braymer,  associate  exten- 
sion agent  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences* 

Terry  B.  Britton,  lead  systems  analyst 
in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Robert  W.  Brouse,  supervisor,  infor- 
mation desk  in  Student  Affairs 
Debra  D.  Brown,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Linda  K.  Brown,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Nicole  L.  Brown,  program  specialist 
in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Amy  J.  Bucha,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 


Glimpse  of  the  past 

Marker  wilh  an  exposed 
progesterone.  This  phot' 
publication  of  Time/Lite. 


powerful  international  force  in  the 
development  of  steroidal  pharmaceu- 

A  similar  plaque  will  be  unveiled 
in  Mexico  City,  the  first  site  of  Syntex, 
on  Dec.  2.  The  designation  also  will 
be  celebrated  by  the  Mexican  Chemi- 
cal Society  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  on  Oct.  19. 

In  his  nine  years  at  Penn  State, 
Marker  published  160  papers  and 
developed  a  chemical  synthetic  tech- 
nique that  bears  his  name,  the  Marker 
Degradation,  a  process  still  used 
today  in  the  large-scale  industrial 
production  of  many  steroid  hor- 
mones. Just  as  important,  Marker  dis- 
covered a  cheap  source  of  his  pre- 
ferred starting  material  —  a  Mexican 
yam. 


Rhonda  J.  Carter,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Erie 

Beth  A.  Catherman,  customer  services 
representative  in  Business  Services 
Denise  C.  Connelly,  staff  assistant 
VHI  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Tawnya  L.  Conrad,  staff  assistant  VT  in 
School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology 

Karen  A.  Ebeling,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Cynthia  F.  Fail,  coordinator,  minority 
programs  in  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences 

Paula  ).  Farwell,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Catherine  T.  Fauerbach,  staff  assis- 
tant VII  at  Penn  State  Willces-Barre 


Marker's  work  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  Mexican  steroid  hormone 
industry  drastically  reduced  the  cost 
of  progesterone  from  an  expensive 
chemical  rarity  to  the  cheapest  of  all 
steroid  hormones.  When  his  chemistry 
was  extended  to  the  synthesis  of 
testosterone,  estrone,  estradiol,  and 
other  important  steroids,  these  com- 
pounds also  became  economically 
available  for  use  in  medicine.  By  the 
1950s,  over  half  of  the  sex  hormones 
sold  in  the  United  States  were  pro- 
duced in  Mexico  and  could  be  traced 
to  Marker's  process  and  starting  mate- 

Although  best  known  for  his  con- 
tributions to  steroid  chemistry.  Profes- 
sor Marker  also  developed  the  octane 
rating  system  for  gasoline. 


Sasie  R.  Fernando,  senior  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Corporate 
Controller's  Office 

Georgia  C.  Fink,  supervisor,  student 
records  in  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology 
Peter  K.  Forster,  associate  director  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Cheryl  A.  Gallagher,  associate  direc- 
tor, student  aid  in  Office  of  Student 
Aid;  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and 
Office  of  the  Dean  for  Enrollment, 
Management  and  Administration 
Michael  L.  Geyer,  senior  engineering 
aide  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Dawn  L.  Gesford,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 


New  at  Penn  State 

Program  is  TICKET  to 
certificate  for  teachers 

Shippensburg  University  and  Penn 
State  Mont  Alto  have  signed  an 
agreement  to  allow  students  in 
Penn  State's  Technology  Integra- 
tion Certification  for  K-12  Educators 
and  Teachers  (TICKET)  program  to 
transfer  those  credits  into  Shippens- 
burg's  graduate-level  supervisory 
certificate  program. 

Participants  who  successfully 
complete  Shippensburg's  program 
will  also  receive  recommendation 
for  state  certification  as  supervisor 
in  the  area  of  technology. 

According  to  David  H.  Golden- 
berg,  campus  executive  officer  at 
Mont  Alto,  students  may  be  simul- 
taneously admitted  to  Mont  Alto's 
technology  program  and  Shippens- 
burg's supervisory  program  if  they 
meet  admissions  requirements  for 
both  universities.  This  new  agree- 
ment is  intended  primarily  for  indi- 
viduals who  have  completed  Mont 
Alto's  program  and  who  want  to 
continue  toward  completion  of  the 
supervisory  certification  process. 
Under  the  agreement,  Mont  Alto 
students  will  be  able  to  plan  a  com- 
plete course  of  study  ending  with 
their  certification  in  supervision. 

Help  packet  gives 
students  a  smart  start 

Pattee  Library  has  developed  a  new 
electronic  program  called  Start- 
Smart  to  help  students  get  started 
writing  papers  and  conducting 
research  projects. 

Students  will  be  able  to  submit 
a  StartSmart  coupon  at  the  Gate- 
way Commons  desk  in  the  library 
and  receive  a  custom-made  packet 
on  the  topic  they  have  specified  that 
will  include  three  book  citations, 
one  full-text  article  and  one  encyclo- 
pedia article  or  home  page  printed 
free  of  charge.  Coupons  are  avail- 
able in  the  library.  StartSmart  will  be 
on  display  from  7:45  a.m.  to  mid- 
night on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  at  the 
Gateway  Commons  desk. 

The  program  is  ideal  for  stu- 
dents who  have  a  course  syllabus 
requiring  a  research  paper  —  but 
have  no  idea  where  to  start.  Library 
staff  have  undergone  special  refer- 
ence training  to  help.  Students  will 
also  learn  how  to  use  other  library 
electronic  resources  and  learn  how 
to  find  other  materials  online. 

The  Gateway  Commons,  across 
from  the  main  Circulation  Desk  in 
the  newly  renovated  portion  of  Pat- 
tee  Library,  is  a  fully  electronic 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.librarics.psu.edu/ 
crsweb / gateway,  or  call  the  Gateway 
Commons  at  (814)  865-6368.  For  a 
longer  version  of  this  story  go  to 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/NE  WS/newsf 
heippkg.html. 
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Entertainment 


On  stage 

The  David  Gnsman  Quintet  performs  "Dawg"  music,  a  blend  of  influences  from  bluegrass. 
jazz.  Latin,  swing,  folk  and  classical,  at  8  p.m.  Friday.  Oct.  8.  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  performance  is  part  of  Ihe  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  -Music 
with  Rools"  series  For  ticket  information  call  (814)  863-0255. 


Orchestra  concert 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Orchestra 
and  the  Penn  State  Philharmonic  will 
perform  a  joint  concert  at  8  p.m.,  Fri- 
day, Oct.  1,  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  orchestras  are  under  the  direction 
of  Pu-Qi  Jiang,  associate  professor  of 


This  performance  marks  the  open* 
ing  of  the  concert  season  for  the 
orchestras. 

Tickets  are  $4.50  for  adults  and 
£2.50  for  students  and  are  available  at 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  or  by  calling  (834)  863- 
0255. 


Music  recitals 


■  Norman  Spivey,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music,  will  present  a  recital  of 
musical  theatre  works  at  3:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  Oct.  3,  in  the  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 

Spivey  will  be  joined  by  Matt  Doe- 
bler,  pianist;  Joe  Abraham  and  Joe 
Thompson,  music  theatre  voice 
majors;  Lori  Formby,  Elisa  Matthews 
and  Abigail  Showalter,  graduate  voice 
students;  and  Mary  Saunders,  assis- 
tant professor  of  voice.  Saunders,  who 


most  recently  performed  and  main- 
tained a  voice  studio  in  New  York 
City,  will  mark  her  Penn  State  debut 
with  this  performance. 

■  Cellist  Kim  Cook,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music,  and  pianist  Marylene 
Dosse,  professor  of  music,  will  present 
a  recital  of  works  by  Richard  Strauss, 
Frederic  Chopin  and  Leo  Ornstein  at 
8  p.m.,  Sunday,  Oct.  3,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  recital  is  free  to  the 

■  Duo  Concertant  will  perform  a 
recital  of  works  for  violin  and  piano 
by  Igor  Stravinsky  at  8  p.m.  Thursday, 
Oct.  7,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Violinist  James  Lyon  and  pianist  Timo- 
thy Shafer,  both  associate  professors  of 
music,  comprise  Duo  Concertant.  The 
program  is  free  to  the  public. 

Concert  at  Eisenhower 

The  Penn  State  Symphonic  Wind 
Ensemble  and  Penn  State  Symphonic 
Band  will  perform  at-8  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Oct.  5,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Both 
ensembles  are  under  the  direction  of 
Dennis  Glocke,  associate  professor  of 

Tickets  are  $5  for  general  admis- 
sion and  $3.50  for  students  and  are 
available  at  the  Arts  Ticket  Center, 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  or  by  calling 
(814)  863-0255. 

Soulful  music 

"Zoot,"  a  powerful  duo  with  rich 
vocals,  will  appear  live  in  the  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  Gallery  Lounge  at 
noon  Wednesday,  Oct.  6.  The  perfor- 
mance by  Rob  Chaseman  and  Andrew 
Dykers  is  free  to  the  public.  The  group 
has  shared  the  stage  with  the  Dave 
Matthews  Band,  Edwin  McCane, 
Verve  Pipe,  Sister  Hazel,  the  Doobie 
Brothers,  and  many  other  national 


Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Bassoon  Ensemble  will 
perform  for  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert 
at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Bassoon  Ensemble  is  directed 
by  Daryl  Durran,  associate  professor 
of  bassoon.  Performers  include  mem- 
bers of  the  Penn  State  Philharmonic, 
Wind  Ensemble,  Sympjiony  Band  and 
the  Chamber  Orchestra.  All  members 
of  the  Bassoon  Ensemble  are  students 
of  Durran. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture's  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish. 

After  the  concert,  audience  mem- 
bers may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  the 
Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea 
will  be  provided. 


Bryce  Jordan 
Center 


WWF  event 

The  World  Wrestling  Federation 
(WWF)  Raw  is  War  will  be  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  7:45  p.m. 
Monday,  Nov.  8.  Tickets  are  $32, 
$26.50,  $21.50  and  $16  for  reserved 
seating,  and  go  on  sale  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Oct.  2.  There  is  a  $3  dis- 
count for  Penn  State  students  on  the 
$21 .50  and  $16  tickets  (limit  2  per 
I.D.,  good  on  sales  at  the  Jordan 
Center  Ticket  Center  and  campus 
locations  only).  Wristbands  will  be 
made  available  from  8  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  1,  and  from  8  to  9 
a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  2,  for  sales  at 
the  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center  only. 
WWF  Superstars  scheduled  to 
appear  include  Stone  Cold  Steve 
Austin,  The  Rock,  Undertaker, 
Debra,  Val  Venus,  Edge  and  others. 
For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://zvzmv.wwf.com/. 

Mellencamp  to  visit 

John  Mellencamp  will  perform 
with  special  guest  Susan  Tedeschi 
at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  24,  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  Reserved 
seat  tickets  are  $32.50  and  $27.50. 

The  concert  kicks  off  the  sec- 
ond leg  of  Mellencamp's  "Rural 
Electrification  Tour."  His  new 
album,  John  Mellencamp, 
remains  true  to  the  signature  ele- 
ments of  his  sound  and  sensibili- 
ty, while  exploring  a  new  range 
of  personal  themes. 

In  addition  to  his  36  gold, 
platinum  and  multi-platinum 
awards  from  1982-97,  Mellen- 
camp has  been  nominated  for  11 
Grammys. 

Dylan  returns 

Bob  Dylan  will  be  joined  by  Phil 
Lesh  and  Friends  at  8  p.m.  Satur- 
day, Nov.  6,  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center.  General  admission  and 
reserved  seats  are  $29.50. 

Dylan  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  songwjiters  of 
his  generation  and  a  figure  of  incal- 
culable influence  on  popular  music 
from  the  1960s  on. 

Lesh  is  an  original  band  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  top-grossing  con- 
cert acts  in  the  music  business,  The 
Grateful  Dead.  After  Grateful  Dead 
leader  Jerry  Garcia's  death  in  1995, 
Lesh  continued  to  tour. 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Bryce  Jordan 
Ticket  Center,  Eiscnhozver  Auditorium, 
select  Uni-Marts  and  Commonzvealth 
Campus  outlets,  or  charge  by  phone  at 
(814)  865-5555  or  (800)863-3336. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Monday,  October  4 

Sieve  McCurry,  slide  presentation.  "World 
Images:  The  Travels  of  Photojournalist 
Steve  McCurry,"  7;30  p.m..  Schwab  Audi- 


MUSIC 

Friday,  October  1 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Chamber 
Orchestra,  Pu-Qi  Jiang,  conductor,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)  863-0255. 

"Falsettoland,"  by  William  Finn  and  James 
Lapine,  8  p.m.  Oct.  1  and  Oct.  2;  2  p.m. 
Oct.  2;  Pavilion  Theatre.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)863-0255. 

Saturday,  October  2 

"Pete  and  Keely,"  musical,  6:30  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-1167. 

Sunday,  October  3 

Norman  Spivey,  recital  of  musical  theatre 
works,  3:30  p.m..  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 

Kim  Cook,  cello,  and  Marylene  Dosse,  piano, 
8  p.m.,  Recital  Mall,  Music  I. 

Tuesday,  October  5 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  and  Symphonic 
Band,  Dennis  Glocke,  conductor,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)863-0255. 

Wednesday,  October  6 

Centre  Dimensions.  Dan  Yoder,  director,  8 
p.m.,  Recital  Hall,  Music  I.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)865-0431. 

Thursday,  October  7 

Penn  State  Bassoon  Ensemble,  Bach's 
Lunch,  12:10p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Duo  Concertant,  James  Lyon,  violin,  and  Tim- 
othy Shater,  piano,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall, 
Music  I. 

Friday,  October  8 

The  David  Grismah  Quintet,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-0255. 

Saturday,  October  9 

Tom  Chapin  with  Jon  Cobert.  piano,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)863-0255. 

Sunday,  October  10 

Evelyn  Ellis,  clarinet,  3  p.m.,  Recital  Hall, 

Sarah  Brightman.  theatre  headliner  and 
recording  vocalist.  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  October  1 

Hisaaki  Shinkai  on  'Toward  an  Application  of 
New  Connection  Variables  to  Numerical 
Relativity,"  2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Labo- 

Jean  Paul  Van  Bendegem  on  "Infinite  Obses- 
sions: Math,  Science  and  Religion,"  4  p.m., 
124  Sparks. 

Thomas  Schelling  on  "Rational  Choice  and  its 
Alternatives,"  noon,  124  Sparks. 

Sunday,  October  3 

Rev.  Jimmy  Creech  on  "I  Love  You  ...  Let  the 
Revolution  Begin,"  4  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel. 

Monday,  October  4 

Jeff  Nealon  on  "Nietzsche's  Money!"  12:15  to 


One-time  performance 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  will  present  Love  Letters,  starring  Lee  Meriwether,  at  8  p.m.  O 
23  in  Schwab  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  show  is  presented  as  a  bon 
for  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage  season  subscribers.  For  information,  call  (814)  863-0255  o 
(800)  ARTS-TIX. 


David  Garfinkle  on  "Topics  in  Critical  Gravita- 
tional Collapse,"  2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Philip  Phillips  on  "2e  or  not  2e  in  the  New 
Conducting  Phase  in  2D,"  3:30  p.m.,  339 
Davey  Laboratory. 

John  Hirth  on  "A  History  of  Dislocation 
Theory,"  4  p.m.,  The  Nittany  Lion   Inn 


1:10  p.n 


Georgia  Brady  Barnhill  on  The  Legacy  of 
Isaiah  Thomas:  The  Collections  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,"  7  p.m.. 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Kenneth  I.  Clarke  on  "On  Common  Ground  — 
World  Religions  in  America  and  at  Penn 
State,"  7:30  p.m.,  George  Clark  Memorial 
Lounge,  East  Halls. 

Rev.  Jimmy  Creech  on  "The  Encouraging 
Signs  of  Change,"  7:30  to  9  p.m.,  101 


"Communications 


Therapy,"  11:15  ; 
Anthony   J.    Ferraro 


Satellites  —  Past  History,  Present  Status 
and  Future  Direction,"  2:30  to  3:45  p.m., 
128  Sackett. 

John  Hirth  on  "Ledges,  Dislocations  and  Dis- 
connections in  Phase  Transformations,"  4 
p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Sean  Connolly  on  "A  Latitudinal  Gradient  in 
the  Structure  of  Rocky  Intertidal  Commu- 
nities: Benihic-Oceanic  Coupling  in  the 
Northeast  Pacific,"  4  p.m.,  101  Althouse 
Laboratory. 

Martha  Nell-Smith  on  Titanic  Operas:  Amer- 
ican Women  Poets'  Responses  to  Dickin- 
son's Legacy,"  6:30  to  7:30  p.m.,  Penn 
State  Room.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Wednesday,  October  6 

Phyllis  Mansfield  on  The  Tremin  Trust:  65 
Years  of  Research  on  Women's  Health 
and  Menstruation,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108 
Wartik  Laboratory. 

Tom  Arnold  on  "Brown  Algal  Phlorotannins  as 
Inducible  Chemical  Defenses:  How  Do 
Marine  Seaweeds  Perceive  and  Respond 
to  Herbivory?"  12:20  to  1:10  p.m.,  112 
Buckhout  Laboratory. 

Caroline  Zilboorg  on  "H.D.  and  Richard  Ald- 


ington: Love  and  War,  Text  and  Subtext." 
8  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

David  Breashears,  mountain  climber,  cine- 
matographer  and  filmmaker,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Thursday,  October  7 

Brother  Jim  Townsend  on  "Witness,"  7:45 
a.m.,  Memorial  Lounge,  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-4281. 

George  Scherer  on  "Crystallization  in  Small 
Pores:  Implications  (or  Conservation  ol 
Masonry  and  Artwork,"  11  a.m.  to  noon, 
301  Steidle. 

Jean  Bennett  on  "Measuring  the  Roughness 
of  Real  World  Surfaces  —  from  Super- 
smooth  Optics  and  Telescope  Mirrors  to 
Organic  Films  and  Sheet  Steel."  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Fakhri  A.  Bazzaz  on  "Feedbacks  on  the  Glob- 
al Carbon  Cycle,"  3:35  to  4:30  p.m„  111 
Wartik  Laboratory. 

Felicia  Lim  on  "Strategic  Sourcing  in  Ingetsoll- 
Rand,"  4:30  p.m..  21 5  Hammond. 

CONFERENCES 

Sunday,  October  10 

"Best  Practices  in  Outreach  and  Public  Ser- 
vice: The  Scholarship  of  Engagement 
Conference,"  The  Penn  Slater,  Ihrough 
Oct.  12. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  ol  Women:  A  Healing  Place," 

Robeson  Galtery,  Ihrough  Dec.  2. 
"Digital  Photography  Studio:  Recent  Work," 

HUB  Gallery,  Ihrough  Oct.  19. 
Kern  Graduate  Commons 
"History  of  Penn  Stale's  Graduate  School," 

through  Oct.  20. 
"Grassroots  of  America,  The  Pietists  from 

Halle  (Easl  Germany),"  through  Oct.  20. 
"Julia   Weldon:    Handwoven    Kimonos   and 

Scrolls,"  through  Oct,  27, 
North  Halls 
"'Recently.'  Paintings  and  Sculptural  Objecls 

by  Jacob  Solomon,"  through  Oct.  6 

"Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World: 
Japanese  Woodblock  Prints  from  Ihe  Per- 
manent Collection,"  Special  Exhibition 
Gallery  I,  through  Dec.  22. 

"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints:  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,"  through  Dec.  12. 

The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill 
Viola,"  Special  Exhibition  Gallery  II,  Oct.  5 
through  Dec.  12. 

Pattee  Library 

"Harold  Altman:  Selected  Prints.  1979-1998," 
Ihrough  Nov.  7. 

Rltenour  Building 

"Country  Impressions  of  Bavaria,  Pho- 
tographs by  Heide  Caslleman,"  through 
Oct.  14. 

Zoller  Gallery 

"PhotograDhs  from  India,"  by  Steve  McCurry, 
through  Oct.  20. 

For  a  lull  listing  ol  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.out- 
reach.psu.  edu/conterences.  html 
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Six  technology  initiative  projects  gain  support 


-  v  Faculty  Technology  Initiative  Projects  have 
been  accepted  for  support  by  Education  Technology 
Services  (ETS)  at  the  Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing (CAC).  Each  new  project  idea  was  selected  from 
proposals  submitted  to  the  1999-2000  Faculty  Tech- 
nology Initiative  program,  which  encourages 
instructional  effectiveness  through  the  use  of  innov- 
ative teaching  and  learning  technologies.  The  select- 
ed projects  for  1999-2000  follow.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  these  projects,  visit  the  Web  at 
htlp:llcnc.psii.iihi/di/L-aiiilog!lii2noo.hlml. 

■  College  of  Communications 


nth  faculty  members  Carla  Zembal-Saul  and  Tom 
Dana,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

This  project  will  enable  participants  to  interact 
with  a  wide  cross-section  of  science  professionals, 
as  they  develop  and  use  the  Virtual  Science  Educa- 
tion Community  (V-SEC), 


fors 


e  educators 


"The  E-CIassroom:  Electronic  Team  Learning 
and  Team  Teaching,"  with  faculty  members  Anne 
Hoag,  College  of  Communications,  and  Delphine 
Pouget  and  Thomas  F.  Baldwin,  College  of  Commu- 
nications, Michigan  State  University. 

This  project  will  enable  student  teams  from  Michi- 
gan State  and  Penn  State  to  work  together  in  a  com- 
puter environment  that  merges  two  communications 
courses.  Through  the  e-classroom  (a  Web-based,  vir- 
tual learning  community),  students  will  have  access 
to  multiple  resources  and  expert  perspectives,  while 
working  collaboratively  to  solve  telecommunications 
case  problems.  Thirteen  industry  professional  from 
major  communications  specialty  areas  will  consult 
with  students  and  faculty  during  the  project. 

■  College  of  Education 

"Supporting  Science  Teacher  Learning  through 
the  Virtual  Science  Education  Community  (V-SEC)" 


■  College  of  Health 

and  Human  Development 

"An  Interactive  Web-based  Course  Supplement 
on  Augmentative  and  Alternative  Communication" 
with  Kathryn  Drager  and  Barbara  Roberts,  Depart- 
ment of  Communication  Disorders 

Tlte  goal  of  this  project  is  to  develop  interactive 
simulations  of  some  communication  devices,  so 
that  students  can  interact  with  the  systems  at  their 
own  pace  and  use  their  own  learning  styles. 

■  Eberly  College  of  Science 

"Web  Resources  for  General  Chemistry  Labs" 
with  faculty  members  Gita  Sathianathan  and  Joe 
Keiser,  Department  of  Chemistry. 

A  Web-site  will  be  created  for  use  in  two  intro- 
ductory general  chemistry  courses  to  provide  high- 
ly visual  presentations  of  laboratory  procedures 
and  techniques. 

■  The  Dickinson  School  of  Law 

"Providing  Individualized  Feedback  to  First- 
Year  Law  Students"  with  faculty  member  Michael  J. 


This  project  will  involve  the  conceptualization 
of  an  online  resource  for  first-year  law  students  that 
will  help  them  develop  "real  world"  critical  thinking 
skills.  A  compilation  of  legal  expertise  and  informa- 
tion about  student's  interaction  with  course  materi- 
als will  be  available  in  the  program  to  offer  immedi- 
ate  online  feedback  regarding  practical  law 
problems. 

■  Penn  State  Erie 

"Improving  Cognitive  Visualization  with  a  Web 
Based  Interactive  Assessment  and  Training  Pro 
gram"  involving  various  courses  (Freshman  Expert 
ence  (PSU007),  Mechanical  Engineering  Tech 
(MET),  Plastics  Engineering  Tech.  (PLET),  Introduc 
tion  to  Graphics  and  Solid  Works  (METBD  110), 
Introduction  to  Engineering  Design  (ED&G  100S1) 
and  faculty  members  Dawn  Blasko,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  psychology,  School  of 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences;  and  Kathryn  Holli- 
day-Darr,  instructor  of  engineering  graphics,  School 
of  Engineering  and  Engineering  Technology. 

The  ability  to  visualize  objects  and  situations  in 
one's  mind  and  to  manipulate  those  images  is  a 
cognitive  skill  vital  to  many  careers,  especially  visu- 
al arts  and  engineering.  Research  in  the  imagery 
field  has  shown  that  spatial  skills  can  be  improved 
by  training.  This  project  plans  to  develop  a  proto- 
type Web-based  tool  that  uses  both  empirical  and 
theoretical  understanding  of  human  visual  cognition 
to  assess  and  provide  training  for  individual  student 
spatial  skills. 


New  school  features  online  photo  gallery 


—  the  School  of  Info 
mation  Sciences 
Technology    - 
already     showcas 
high-tech  innovation  i 
its  headquarters  in  tli 
Rider  Building  at  Un 
versity  Park.  A  net. 
digital    photography 
gallery  featuring  stu- 
dent artwork  is  on  dis- 
play. 

The  gallery,  a  col- 
laboration between  1ST 
and  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture's 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  Samples 
highlights  19  photos  Three  Heads,"  left,  and  "Linus  Ball,"  right, 
originated  from  Penn  digital  photography  gallery.  The  gallery  ca 
State's  digital  photog 


3  two  examples  ot  the  photos  that  can  be  tound  in  the 
e  found  on  the  Web  at  http://mvw.psu.edu/photography/ 


aphy  prog: 
Lang,  professor  of  art,  and  Keith 
Shapiro,  assistant  professor  of  art. 
The  photos  will  be  rotated  every 
six  months  to  allow  the  latest 
images  to  enliven  the  1ST  offices. 

"We  wanted  to  have  something 
different.  With  a  small  number  of 
students,  1ST  is  a  family  oriented 
school,  and  that  is  reflected  in  our 
involvement  with  the  students," 
said  Kate  Itinger,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  associate  dean. 
"We  placed  the  work  in  an  area 
where  many  students  will  see  it 


instructors.  It 
re  of  a  person- 


when  visiting  th 
gives  the  school  i 
alfeel." 

In  classes  of  16  students, 
groups  of  four  worked  together  to 
create  each  photograph.  The  col- 
laborative process  worked  well  in 
this  environment  as  the  energy  of 
each  individual  built  up  and  mul- 
tiplied, which  allowed  for  an  inter- 
esting outcome  in  the  final  prod- 
uct, said  Lang.  Students  also  liked 
the  group  process  because  it 
allowed  them  to  exchange  ideas 
with  one  another,  enhancing  their 


learning  experience.  The  School  of 
Visual  Arts'  digital  photography 
classes  attract  a  wide  variety  of 
students,  graduate  students  and 
University  employees  of  diverse 
backgrounds  and  ages.  This  diver- 
sity was  reflected  in  the  different 
images  the  teams  produced,  rang- 
ing from  a  person  peeking  through 
dried  leaves  to  three  mannequins 
arranged  under  tulle. 

The  photographs  featured  in 
this  gallery,  along  with  students' 
portfolios,  can  be  found  on  the  Web 
*lhttp:llmmv.psu.edulphotogrqphy(. 


University  to  compete 
in  FutureTrack  2000 
nationwide  challenge 

Penn  State  will  be  one  of  only  15  schools 
in  the  nation  participating  in  a  FutureTruck 
2000  competition  offered  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy. 

Aimed  at  promoting  alternative-fuel 
vehicles,  FutureTruck  2000  challenges  stu- 
dent teams  to  convert  a  full-size  sport  util- 
ity vehicle  (SUV)  to  achieve  three  times  its 
current  fuel  economy  and  demonstrate 
exhaust  emissions  equal  to  or  less  than  fed- 
eral standards. 

The  FutureTruck  2000  competition  will 
last  two  years  with  annual  competitions 
each  June  at  testing  facilities  in  the  Mid- 
west or  Arizona.  General  Motors,  along 
flrith  the  DOE,  is  sponsoring  the  present 
competition  and  will  provide  Chevrolet 
Suburbans  to  each  team  for  conversion. 
Ford  will  sponsor  a  second  competition  in 
subsequent  years. 

Converted  production  vehicles  will 
compete  in  a  series  of  events  to  assess  their 
design,  efficiency,  performance  and  utility. 
Judges  in  the  competition  will  be  looking 
for  significant  improvements  in  fuel  econo- 
my, along  with  improved  exhaust  emission 
control  and  conventional  levels  of  perfor- 
mance and  passenger  comfort. 

To  support  design  and  development  of 
the  SUV,  the  University's  Graduate  Auto- 
motive Technology  Education  (GATE)  Cen- 
ter of  Excellence  is  creating  a  lab  course 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
that  will  span  two  semesters. 
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Is  your  PC  Y2K  ready? 


The  Office  of  Adi 

tive  Systems  reminds 

faculty,  staff  and  stu-  1 

dents   that   it  is   their 

responsibility  to  initiate 

actions  required  to  make 

personal  computers  year 

2000  ready.  With  fewer  than 

1 00  days  left  before  Jan.  1, 

2000,  work  should  be  well         ^ 

under  way  correcting  any  prob-     </ 

lems  that  may  exist. 

Users  also  should  verify  that  the 
most  recent  software  updates  that  cor- 
rect Y2K  issues  are  installed.  The  fol- 
lowing components  all  should  be 
checked  for  year  2000  readiness  and 
updated  if  necessary:  hardware,  oper- 
ating system,  software  applications 
and  data. 

Because  Macintosh  computers  and 
operating  systems  were  designed  from 
the  beginning  to  be  year  2000  ready, 
software  applications  and  data  are  the 
main  concern  for  owners  of  this  sys- 
tem. Macintosh  users  should  check  the 
date  setting  in  the  Macintosh  operat- 
ing system  to  make  sure  it  uses  a  four- 
digit  year.  Apple  computers  that  pre- 
date the  Macintosh  may  need  to  be 
replaced. 


The  University  has  soft- 

.  ware  available  for  pre- 

f  testing    PC    hardware, 

which  can  be  downloaded 

from    http://www.psu.edul 

Year2000lacliimfinlro.html  on 

the  Penn  State  year  2000 

Web  site.  Information  also 

is  available  on  this  page 


;Unix 


ers.  After  the  hardv 

tested,  most  operating  systems 

on  the  PCs  require  updates  from 

vendors.  There  is  more  step-by-step 

guidance  on  the  Web  at  http://ftp. 

cac.psu.  edit/pitb/yna  r2000/PCFixes.htm 

To  ensure  that  all  PCs  obtain  the 
date  correctly  after  Jan.  1,  2000,  the 
University  will  provide  Yr2000  Start- 
up Disks  (or  documentation  on  how 
to  create  the  disk)  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. Windows  users  should  insert 
the  Yr2000  Start-up  Disk  into  their 
computers  and  boot  their  systems 
from  the  disk  as  the  first  thing  they  do 
in  the  new  year. 

The  Yr2000  Start-up  Disk  will  start 
a  version  of  DOS,  and  allow  the  user  to 
set  the  date  and  time.  Information 
about  creating  the  disks  is  available 
on  the  Web  pages  listed  above  and  will 
be  posted  in  all  of  the  Penn  State  com- 
puter labs  in  late  fall. 


National  search  under  way  for 
entomology  department  head 


The  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  is 
conducting  a  national  search  for  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology.  Former  department  head 
James  L.  Frazier  will  resume  his 
research  and  teaching  duties  after  hav- 
ing served  10  years  in  the  post.  Charles 
W.  Pitts,  who  served  as  department 
head  from  1978-1988,  is  interim 
department  head, 

The  individual  filling  this  position 
is  the  departmental  administrative 
officer  and  program  leader,  and 
reports  directly  to  the  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences.  Duties 
involve:  academic  program  leader- 
ship in  resident  education,  research, 
and  cooperative  extension  and  out- 
reach; administrative  responsibility  for 
academic  affairs,  departmental  per- 
sonnel, financial  matters  and  physical 
facilities;  and  leadership  in  providing 
effective  liaison  and  coordination  of 
departmental  relations  within  the  Uni- 
versity, and  with  students,  the  agri- 
cultural and  urban  community,  ento- 
mology and  related  professions, 
government,  industry  and  other  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania. 

Candidates  must  have  a  Ph.D.  in 
entomology,  or  a  closely  related  field, 
plus:  a  significant  period  of  profes- 
sional and /or  academic  experience 
with  a  strong  record  of  scholarly  activ- 
ities, including  a  record  of  professional 
accomplishments  to  qualify  as  a 
tenured  professor  in  the  department; 
understanding  of  the_  land-grant  uni- 


versity system;  experience  with  or  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  university  teach- 
ing, research  and  cooperative  exten- 
sion/outreach functions;  and  strong 
evidence  of  potential  for  administra- 
tive leadership  and  ability  to  work 
effectively  with  others. 

A  complete  description  of  depart- 
mental programs  and  facilities  is  on 
the  Web  at  http://wura'.aih>.psu.edu/. 

The  position  is  available  beginning 
July  1,  2000.  Salary  will  be  commensu- 
rate with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until 
Dec.  31,  or  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Nominations  and  inquiries  are  invit- 
ed. Those  interested  should  submit  a 
complete  resume  with  documentation 
of  teaching,  research,  cooperative 
extension /outreach,  administrative 
and  leadership  experience;  a  statement 
that  reflects  the  candidate's  personal 
philosophy  of  administration  and  lead- 
ership; and  the  names,  addresses,  tele- 
phone numbers  and  e-mail  addresses 
of  five  individuals  who  may  be  con- 
tacted as  professional  references. 

Submit  applications  and  nomina- 
tions to  Paul  R.  Heller,  chair,  Advisory 
Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Entomology,  Penn  State,  512  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  and  Industries  Build- 
ing, Box  INT,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802. 

Penn  State  is  committed  to  affirma- 
tive action,  equal  opportunity  and  the 
diversity  of  its  workforce. 


Fore! 

Jack  Lucas  lifts  his  go!t  ball  out  of  a  sand  trap  on  Ihe  18th  hole  of  Ihe  While  Course  on  Ihi 
University  Park  campus.  Lucas,  who  is  retired  from  Ihe  College  ol  Agricultural  Sciences,  is 
a  regular  player  on  Ihe  course.  He'll  mosl  likely  have  to  trade  in  his  shorls  for  long  panls 
soon,  however,  as  warm  weather  gives  way  to  cooler  temperatures  with  the  start  ol  autumn 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Graduate  School  seeks 
candidates  for  top  position 


Applications  and  nominations  are 
being  sought  for  a  candidate  to  fill  the 
position  of  vice  president  for  research 
and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
vice  president  and  dean  oversees  a 
$400  million  a  year  research  enterprise 
and  the  graduate  education  of  more 
than  10,000  students;  participates  in 
the  formulation  of  academic  and  fiscal 
policy  for  the  University;  and  repre- 
sents the  University's  research  and 
graduate  study  interests  to  federal  and 
state  governments,  to  the  internation- 
al community  and  to  industry. 
Research  spans  all  University  loca- 

Candidates  for  this  position  should 
have  academic  credentials  appropriate 
for  appointment  as  a  tenured  professor 
with  an  accomplished  record  of 
research;  a  broad  understanding  of 
academic  institutions;  proven  leader- 
ship abilities;  understanding  and  sup- 


port for  the  University's  multiple  mis- 
sions and  its  commitment  to  cultural 
diversity;  commitment  to  the  foster- 
ing of  interdisciplinary  research;  evi- 
dence of  experience  in  fiscal  manage- 
ment; and  the  ability  to  attract  human 
and  financial  resources  to  the  Univer- 

Full  consideration  will  be  given  to 
candidates  who  come  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  by  Oct.  22.  Nomina- 
tions, letters  of  application  accompa- 
nied by  a  curriculum  vitae,  and  the 
names,  addresses,  phone  numbers  and 
e-mail  addresses  of  four  references 
should  be  mailed  to:  Douglas  A. 
Anderson,  chair,  Search  Committee  for 
Vice  President  for  Research  and  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  201  Old  Main, 
Box  CHE,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Penn  State  is  committed  to  affirma- 
tive action,  equal  opportunity  and  the 
diversity  of  its  workforce. 
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Restaurant  undergoes  major  renovations 

Cafe  Laura  gives  students  hands-on  experience  in  their  fields  of  study 


Cult  Laura  on  the  University 
Park  campus  recently  under- 
went a  $650,000  renovation  to 
convert  it  from  a  cafeteria-iine  style 
eatery  to  a  new  food  concept  where 
the  meals  are  prepared  in  front  of  the 
customers.  The  concept,  known  as  the 
Marche  style,  eliminates  bottlenecks 
and  gives  customers  easier  access  to  a 
wider  choice  of  freshly  made  items. 
At  the  same  time,  it  exposes  hundreds 
of  students  to  a  future  trend  in  the 
food  industry. 

The  cafe,  housed  in  the  Mateer 
Building,  is  an  educational  partner- 
ship between  Penn  State  Housing  and 
Food  Services  and  the  School  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Recreational  Manage- 
ment (HR&RM)  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development, 
Faculty  and  students  from  the  school 
work  in  the  cafe. 

"This  is  a  real-life  educational  lab- 
oratory," said  Fred  DeMicco,  profes- 
sor-in-charge  of  the  HR&Dvt  program. 
"We're  taking  the  lead  in  providing 
hands-on  management  and  leadership 
experiences  for  our  students,  who  will 
go  on  to  leadership  positions  in  the 
hospitality  industry." 

Scott  King,  general  manager  of 
Cafe  Laura,  said  the  experience  pre- 
pares students  for  their  continually 
changing  career  world.  More  than  225 
students  each  day  produce  the  meals, 
create  the  menus  and  manage  the  cafe, 
whiJe  working  with  faculty  members. 
More  than  400  customers  eat  at  the 
cafe  each  day.  Since  the  renovations, 
the  cafe  now  offers  food  stations 
including:  Soup  &  Salad;  Veg  Table; 
Pastry  &  Coffees;  The  Saute;  and 
Rotisserie  &  Oven. 

The  cafe,  which  has  seating  for  140, 
also  uses  an  innovative  method  of 
paying  for  meals.  Customers  pick  up  a 
meal  card  when  they  enter  and  then 
move  from  station  to  station  to  create 
their  meals.  They  present  their  cards  to 
the  attendees  at  each  station,  and  the 
selections  are  added  to  the  card  as  [hey 
go.  After  dining,  customers  take  the 
card  to  the  checkout  station,  where 
their  total  purchases  are  tallied. 

"We  believe  we're  the  only  univer- 
sity in  the  country  using  this  technol- 
ogy and,  like  the  Marche  concept,. this 
is  a  future  trend.  Our  students  are 
learning  about  the  high-tech  end  of  the 
business  as  well,"  said  DeMicco. 

The  Hofel,  Restaurant  and  Institu- 
tional Management  program  is  one  of 
the  top  five  programs  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Graduates  are  required  to 
have  1,000  hours  of  work  experience 
before  they  graduate.  The  Penn  State 
program  boasts  a  placement  rate  of 
100  percent,  with  two  or  three  job 
offers  on  average  for  each  student. 

The  cafe  is  open  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  special  event  dinners;  lunch 
is  held  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday.  For  more  information, 
call  the  cafe  at  (814)  865-7441. 


New  and  improved 

Customers  check  out  the  variety  ot  offerings 
at  the  newly  remodeled  Cafe  Laura,  top. 
Cafe  Laura  gives  students  hands-on 
experience  in  all  aspects  of  th< 
industry  and  introduces  them  t 
industry  trends.  At  left,  student  employee 
Stacey  Hutchison  swipes  a  meal  card 
through  the  computerized  billing  system. 
Penn  Slate  is  believed  to  be  the  only 

.    a  the  country  using  this  new 
technology. 
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Awards 


Health  and  human  development  honors  several 


Several  faculty  and  staff  members  of  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development  will  be  hon- 
ored for  their  outstanding-contributions  and  per- 
formance during  an  Oct.  18  ceremony  in  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park.  Those  receiving 
awards  are: 

■  Commonwealth  Faculty 
Achievement  Award 

Bruce  M.  Broadbent  will  receive  the  1999  Com- 
monwealth Faculty  Achievement  Award. 

Broadbent,  assistant  professor  of  kinesiology 
at  Penn  State  York  and  head  of  the  Division  of 
Health  and  Human  Development  for  the  Com- 
monwealth College,  is  being  recognized  for  the 
unique  contributions  he  has  made  to  both  the  col- 
lege and  the  campus  community.  This  award  rec- 
ognizes excellence  in  teaching,  advising  and  ser- 
vice. It  is  awarded  this  year  in  memory  of  Wesley 
Allen  Olsen,  who  was  a  faculty  member  at  Penn 
State  Abington  for  more  than  35  years. 

Broadbent  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  health  and  physical  education  from 
Penn  State  in  1965  and  his  master's  degree  in 
physical  education  from  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona in  1966.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  kinesiology 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1984. 

Broadbent,  who  began  his  Penn  State  career  in 
1967  at  Penn  State  York,  has  taught  a  wide  range 
of  health  education  and  kinesiology  courses, 
served  as  athletic  director  for  more  than  22  years 
and  was  the  kinesiology  coordinator  at  the  cam- 
pus. He  developed  and  implemented  the  physi- 
cal education,  intramural  and  varsity  sports  pro- 
grams at  the  campus. 

■  Carol  Clark  Ford 

Staff  Achievement  Award 

Cleo  A.  Campbell,  administrative  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Human  Development  and 
Family  Studies,  will  receive  the  Carol  Clark  Ford 
Staff  Achievement  Award  which  recognizes  out- 
standing achievement  by  a  staff  member  who 
"makes  it  easier  for  others  to  accomplish  their 
objectives  effectively  and  efficiently." 

Campbell  began  her  career  at  Penn  State  in 
1974  as  a  part-time  secretary  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Information  where  she  worked  for  three 
years.  In  1977,  she  joined  the  Department  of  Indi- 
vidual and  Family  Studies  —  now  called  the 
Department  of  Human  Development  and  Family 
Studies  —  where  she  served  as  multi-media  pro- 
ject secretary  and  undergraduate  secretary.  She 
was  promoted  to  head  secretary  in  the  Individual 
and  Family  Consultation  Center  in  the  depart- 
In  1983,  Campbell  became  secretary  to  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Individual  and  Family 
Studies,  and  later  served  as  administrative  aide 
to  the  dean  of  the  Cojlege  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  from  1987  to  1992.  In  her  current 
position,  Campbell's  responsibilities  include 
serving  as  the  human  resources  representative 
for  the  department,  coordinating  seminars  and 
workshops,  and  acting  as  liaison  for  faculty  and 


aff,  federal  and  state  i 
uious  University  offi( 


■  Outstanding  Research 
Achievement  Award 

Cynthia  A.  Stifter,  associate  professor  of  human 
development,  has  been  named  the  winner  of  the 
1999  Evan  G.  and  Helen  G.  Pattishall  Outstand- 
ing Research  Achievement  Award.  The  award 
recognizes  research  contributions  occurring  or 
culminating  within  the  past  several  years. 
Endowed  by  Evan  Pattishall,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  former  College  of  Human  Development,  and 
his  wife,  Helen  Pattishall,  an  individual  and  fam- 
ily studies  graduate.  The  recipient  will  present  a 
special  lecture  during  the  spring  semester. 

Stifter  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  soci- 
ology, a  master's  degree  in  clinical  social  work, 
and  her  Ph.D  in  human  development  from  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Before  teaching  at  Penn 
State,  Stifter  was  a  visiting  scholar  at  Harvard 
University's  School  of  Public  Health  and  its 
School  of  Medicine.  She  is  a  past  member  of  the 
editorial  board  at  Child  Development,  and  cur- 
rently sits  on  the  editorial  board  for  Developmen- 
tal Psychology. 

She  is  internationally  known  for  her  research 
on  emotional  regulation  in  infants.  She  is  the  first 
to  have  demonstrated  that  behaviors  that  are 
hypothesized  to  regulate  emotions  in  infants  do, 
in  fact,  operate  that  way.  She  has  found  that 
while  infants  have  a  small  repertoire  of  emotion- 
al behaviors,  they  do  engage  in  self-comforting, 
reorientation  and  avoidance  or  withdrawal,  that 
effectively  reduces  emotional  arousal.  She  is 
examining  whether  these  emotional  behaviors 
form  the  origins  of  behavioral  problems  that, 
until  now,  researchers  and  child  development 


■  Evelyn  R.  Saubel  Faculty  Award 

Judith  M.  Klinefelter  has  been  named  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  1999  Evelyn  R.  Saubel  Faculty  Award, 
given  in  recognition  for  service  to  students. 
Klinefelter  is  assistant  professor  and  professor- 
in-charge  of  undergraduate  programs  in  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

Klinefelter  received  her  nursing  diploma  from 
Harrisburg  Polyclinic  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, an  undergraduate  degree  in  nursing  from 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  a  master's  degree  in 
nursing  from  Penn  State,  a  post-master's  certifi- 
cate in  nursing  administration  from  Villanova 
University,  and  a  D.Ed  from  Penn  State. 

She  served  as  coordinator  of  undergraduate 
education  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter from  1986  until  this  year.  As  a  member  of  the 
School  of  Nursing's  Curriculum  Committee  and 
later  as  chair,  she  provided  leadership  for  strate- 
gic curriculum  revisions  and  the  development  of 
new  courses.  As  the  professor-in-charge  of 
undergraduate  nursing  programs  for  the  school, 
she  has  first-line  responsibility  for  the  more  than 
900  students  that  enroll  each  year. 


■  Barnes  Teaching  Award 

Janice  Light,  associate  professor  of  communica- 
tion disorders,  has  been  named  the  recipient  of 
the  Dorothy  Jones  Barnes  Teaching  Award,  which 
honors  a  faculty  member  for  excellence  in  teach- 
ing and  contributions  to  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is 
supported  by  an  endowment  from  Dorothy  Jones 
Barnes,  a  1944  graduate  of  home  economics,  and 
her  husband,  William  T.  Barnes. 

Light  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  English 
from  Carleton  University  and  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  education  from  the  University  of  Ottawa.  She 
received  her  master's  degree  and  Ph.D  in  special 
education  from  the  University  of  Toronto.  She  is 
known  internationally  as  a  pioneer  in  the  area  of 
Augmentative  and  Alternative  Communication 
(AAC)  and  has  developed  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  AAC  at  Penn  State.  Under  her 
direction,  the  Department  of  Communication  Dis- 
orders changed  the  requirements  of  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  curricula,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  programs  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  require  students  to  develop  competen- 
cies in  AAC.  She  has  published  widely  and 
recently  completed  a  book,  Building  Commu- 
nicative Competence  With  Individuals  Who  Use 
Augmentative  And  Alternative  Communication. 
,  In  1996,  she  received  the  Distinguished  Lec- 
turer Award  from  the  International  Society  for 
Augmentative  and  Alternative  Communication  in 
recognition  of  her  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  field  in  research,  teaching  and  service. 

■  Distinguished  Research 
Career  Award 

Karl  M.  Newell,  professor  of  kinesiology  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Kinesiology,  will 
receive  the  1999  Pauline  Schmitt  Russell  Distin- 
guished Research  Career  Award.  The  award  hon- 
ors a  senior  faculty  member  who  has  made  out- 
standing research  contributions  to  the  field  across 
a  major  portion  of  his  or  her  career.  Newell  will 
present  a  special  lecture  on  his  research  in  the 
spring. 

Newell  received  his  certification  in  education 
from  Nottingham  University  in  England,  and  a 
diploma  (first-class  honors)  from  Loughborough 
College  of  Education  in  England.  He  received  his 
master's  degree  and  Ph.D.  in  physical  education 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Cham- 
paign.  His  research  focus  is  motor  learning  and 
control  approached  from  a  broad  lifespan  per- 
spective. 

His  early  work  focused  on  the  development 
of  a  coherent  account  of  different  kinds  of  infor- 
mation in  motor  skill  acquisition.  Another  major 
contribution  has  been  the  development  of  a 
space-time  theory  of  movement  accuracy.  Cur- 
rently, Newell  has  several  research  projects  under 
way.  In  one  of  these  he  is  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  movement  variability  in  both  normal  and 
abnormal  movement.  A  practical  impact  of  this 
work  has  been  the  earlier  determination  in  clini- 
cal practice  of  the  negative  side  effects  of  the  pro- 
longed intake  of  neuroleptic  medication. 
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Teaching  and  learning  at  Penn  State 


Sallle  McCorkle,  associate  prolessor  ol  arl.  introduces  sculpture  tools  to  Brian  Curran's  art  history  class  so  they  may  b 
understand  his  Italian  sculpture  lectures,  above.  After  her  talk  on  how  the  tools  are  used,  she  invited  the  class  to  work  on 

Tiarble  using  Itie  tool  At  right,  Curran,  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  ol  An  History,  took  McCorkle's 

irt  and  got  to  work  on  a  sculpture  of  his  own. 

Photos:  Greg  Gfieco 


Penn  Staters 


John  Almquist,  professor  emeritus  of  dairy  physi- 
ology in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  has 
received  the  1994  Pioneer  Award  from  the  National 
Dairy  Shrine,  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try- Almquist  is  known  internationally  for  his  work 
in  artificial  insemination  and  reproductive  physiol- 
ogy of  cattle. 

Anthony  Castro,  senior  research  associate  in  veteri- 
nary science  and  associate  director  of  the  Animal 
Diagnostic  Laboratory,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  College  of  Veterinary 
Microbiologists.  The  board  provides  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association  examinations  for 
accreditation  in  veterinary  microbiology. 

Karen  E.  Johnson,  associate  professor  of  speech 
communication,  presented  "Teacher  Learning  as  the 
Knowledge-base  of  Language  Teacher  Education"  at 
the  National  University  Teaching  English  as  a  For- 
eign Language  Teachers  Conference  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  She  also  presented  "Under- 
standing English  Language  Teaching  From  the 
Inside  Out"  at  the  Yazigi  International  Seminar  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  the  paper  "Reconceptualizing  the 
Knowledge-base  in  Second  Language  Teacher  Edu- 
cation" on  a  panel  titled,  "Communicative  Language 
Teaching  and  Teacher  Education"  at  the  World  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Association  of  Applied  Lin- 
guistics Scientific  Commissions  Symposium  for 
Foreign  Language  Teaching  Methodology/Teacher 
Education  at  the  12th  World  Congress  of  Applied 
Linguistics  in  Tokyo. 


Jim  Kerlin,  deputy  senior  director  of  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  served  as  panel  chair 
for  the  "Course,  Curriculum  and  Laboratory 

Improvement  Program"  summer  program  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  focus  of  the  panel  was  on 
educational  materials  development  and  adaptation, 
and  implemenl.it imi  <>l  eM.-mplarv  educational  mate- 
rials and  instructional  practices. 

B.  Lakshminarayana,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  aero- 
space engineering  and  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
Gas  Turbines  and  Power,  gave  one  of  the  keynote 
addresses  at  the  First  International  Conference  on 
Engineering  ThermopKysics  in  Beijing,  China.  His 
keynote  lecture  was  titled  "Multistage  Turbomachin- 
ery  How  Modeling  and  the  Challenges  for  the  Next 
Decade."  Lakshminarayana  also  gave  an  invited  sem- 
inar at  the  Institute  of  Engineering  Thcrmophysics, 
Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  "Multistage  Com- 
pressor Flow  Field  Analysis  and  Computation."  In 
addition,  he  gave  an  invited  seminar  on  "Computa- 
tion of  Complex  Turbomachinery  Flows"  at  the  Bei- 
jing University  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  jet 
propulsion  division.  Lakshminarayana  is  an  adviso- 
ry professor  for  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Jiatung  University  in  Shanghai. 

A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer,  science  and  research  infor- 
mation officer  in  the  Office  of  Public  Information 
and  graduate  student  in  anthropology,  has  been 
named  a  1999-2001  NASA  Space  Grant  Fellow.  She  is 
the  first  student  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  to 
receive  this  fellowship. 


Gary  L.  Messing,  director  of  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory  and  professor  of  ceramic  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Ceramics,  an  international  organiza- 
tion that  recognizes  those  individuals  who  have 
made  internationally  renown  contributions  to  the 
advancements  of  ceramics.  He  was  recognized  for 
his  scientific  contributions  in  the  area  of  seeded 
solid  state  phase  transformations  and  templated 
grain  growth. 

Suet-Ling  Pong,  assistant  professor  of  education, 
won  the  Willard  Wallard  Award  sponsored  by  the 
Sociology  of  Education  Section  of  The  American 
Sociological  Association.  Her  paper,  "The  School 
Compositional  Effect  of  Single  Parenthood  on 
lOth-Grade  Achievement,"  was  chosen  as  the  best 
paper  for  the  years  1996-1998. 


Sandra  J.  Savignon,  professor  of  speech  i 
cation  and  director  of  the  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage Program,  presented  a  paper,  "Communica- 
tive Language  Teaching  in  Translation,"  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Applied 
Linguistics  in  Tokyo.  In  addition,  she  organized  a 
one-day  symposium  on  "Communicative  Lan- 
guage Teaching  and  Teacher  Education." 

Paul  Wuest,  professor  of  plant  pathology,  was 
elected  a  life  member  of  the  American  Mushroom 
Institute  by  the  group's  board  of  directors  in 
"recognition  of  his  35  years  of  service  to  the  mush- 
room industry." 


Focus  On 


Research 


Process  makes  carbon  fiber  grids 
work  for  concrete  reinforcement 


By  Barbara  A.  Hale    " 
Public  Information 

Engineers  have  devel- 
oped a  new  comput- 
er-controlled, flexible 
manufacturing  process  that 
promises  to  make  carbon 
fiber  concrete  reinforcement 
grids  more  competitive 
with  the  heavier,  corrosion 
prone,  labor-intensive  steel 
rods  currently  used. 
The  team,  which 
includes  Renata  S.  Engel 
and  Charles  E.  Bakis,  both 
associate  professors  of  engi- 
neering science  and 
mechanics,  and  Thomas  E. 
Boothby,  associate  professor 
of  architectural  engineer- 
ing, also  has  developed  a 
computer-based  analytical 
method  that  simulates  the 
grid's  behavior.  The  simula- 
tion can  be  used  as  a  tool, 
they  said,  to  tailor  the 
grid's  strength  and  stiffness 
for  use  in  specific  new  con- 
crete bridge  or  building 
construction  or  as  strength- 
ening material  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  outside  of 
older,  damaged  structures. 
The  group  is  currently 
developing  grids  for  use  in 
box  culverts,  prefabricated 
concrete  structures  used  as 
water  channels  under  road- 

Although  the  new  Penn 
State  grids  look  somewhat 
like  stiff  fishnet  or  the 
orange  plastic  netting  often 
used  to  section  off  construc- 
tion sites,  the  product  is  far 
stronger  and  sriffer.  Bakis 
said  that  carbon  fiber  itself 
has  a  strength  of  500,000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

An  automated,  com- 


Thegrid  being  examined  here  by  Renata  S.  Engel,  left,  and  Charles  E.  Bakis,  both  associate 
professors  of  engineering  science  and  mechanics,  and  Thomas  E.  Boothby,  associate  professo 
of  architectural  engineering  is  made  of  carbon  pbers. 


puter-controlled  machine  at 
Penn  State's  Composites 
Manufacturing  Technology 
Center  (CMTC)  weaves  the 
new  grids  from  a  continu- 
ous one-eighth  inch  wide 
carbon  fiber  bundle 
impregnated  with  liquid 
polymer  resins  which  is 
laid  down  in  a  flexible 
mold.  The  grid  is  then 
pressed  and  heated  to  hard- 

The  weaving  pattern  is 
the  key  to  the  grid's  stiff- 
ness and  strength. 

Bakis,  who  is  CMTC 
director,  said  that  the  team 
worked  on  controlling  and 
modifying  stiffness  first 
because  it  affects  the 


"bounce"  that  a  reinforced 
concrete  structure  will  have 
in  response  to  a  load. 
Motorists  traveling  dver  a 
concrete  bridge,  for  exam- 
ple, usually  prefer  less 
bounce  and  more  stiffness. 

Using  the  team's  new 
simulation  method  coupled 
with  its  flexible  manufac- 
turing process,  they  can  tai- 
lor the  weave,  by  combin- 
ing the  staircase  and  cross 
patterns,  to  meet  special 
needs  for  any  particular 
application,  he  said. 

While  carbon  fiber  grids 
are  probably  more  expen- 
sive when  compared  to 
equivalent  steel  reinforcing 
rods,  Engel  said  they  have 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

several  other  advantages. 
For  example,  steel  reinforc- 
ing rods  must  be  tied,  by 
hand,  into  a  grid  pattern  at 
the  site.  The  carbon  fiber 
grids  need  no  assembly. 
The  lightweight  carbon 
fiber  grids  also  can  be  han- 
dled easily  without  heavy 
equipment.  In  addition,  the 
grids  offer  the  economy 
and  reliability  of  mass-pro- 
duced, prefabricated  mate- 
rials. 

Best  of  all,  said  Engel, 
the  grids  will  not  corrode 
as  do  steel  rods  and,  for 
that  reason,  they  promise  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  the 
bridges  and  other  struc- 
tures they  reinforce. 


Gene  study  shows  whales  are  close  relatives  of  hippos 


A  study  conducted  by  researchers  from  Penn  State  and 
the  Tokyo  Institute  of  Technology  shows  that  the 
whale  and  the  hippo  are  each  other's  closest  living  rela- 
tives. The  genetic  analysis  was  conducted  by  Alejandro  P. 
Rooney  in  the  Institute  of  Molecular  Evolutionary  Genet- 
ics at  Penn  State,  along  with  Masato  Nikaido  and  Norihiro 
Okada  of  the  Tokyo  Institute  of  Technology. 

"We  knew  from  previous  work  that  whales  were  close- 
ly related  to  even-toed  hoofed  mammals,  but  the  studies 
had  been  inconclusive  or  unreliable  regarding  exactly 
where  they  fit  in  the  family  tree  of  this  group  of  mam- 
mals." Rooney  said. 

This  new  study,  like  previous  ones,  found  that  animals 


such  as  the  hippo,  camel,  pig,  giraffe,  sheep  and  < 
share  many  segments  of  DNA  with  whales,  porpoises  and 
dolphins,  indicating  that  at  some  point  they  all  had  a 
common  ancestor.  However,  DNA  segments  found  only  in 
whales  and  hippos  indicate  that  they  have  a  common 
ancestor  that  is  not  part  of  the  evolutionary  history  of  the 
other  animals. 

"Ours  is  the  first  study  to  provide  reliable  confirma- 
tion that  hippos  are  the  sister-group  to  whales,"  said 
Rooney.  Whales  and  hippos  share  several  adaptations  to 
life  in  an  aquatic  environment,  including  oil-producing 
skin  glands,  the  lack  of  hair  and  the  use  of  underwater 
vocalizations  for  communication. 
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'Energy  density' 
—  not  fat —  is  the 
key  to  feeling  full 

By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

Eating  your  usual  amount  but 
selecting  low  energy  density 
meals,  which  have  fewer 
calories  per  ounce  and  contain  lots 
of  fruits,  vegetables  or  grains, 
offers  a  way  to  cut  back  on  calories 
and  still  leave  the  table  feeling  full 
and  satisfied,  suggests  a  study 
directed  by  Barbara  Rolls,  who 
holds  the  Guthrie  Chair  in  Nutri- 

"You  need  to  eat  a  satisfying 
amount  of  food  to  control  hunger. 
Fat  can  make  food  taste  good  but 
it  doesn't  necessarily  make  you 
feel  satiated,"  said  Rolls,  who 
worked  with  Elizabeth  A.  Bell, 
doctoral  candidate  in  nutrition; 
Victoria  H.  Castellanos,  former 
postdoctoral  student;  Mosuk 
Chow,  assistant  professor  of  bio- 
statistics;  Christine  L.  Pelkman, 
doctoral  candidate  in  biobehav- 
ioral  health;  and  Michelle  L.  Thor- 
wart,  research  technologist. 

"When  we  first  started  this 
study,  we  thought  that  fat  played 
an  important  role  in  satiety.  We 
found  that,  when  you  keep  the 
calories  and  volume  of  food  that  a 
person  eats  fairly  constant,  you 
don't  see  any  special  effects  for  fat 
iii  terms  of  reducing  hunger,"  said 
Rolls. 

The  experiment  resembled 
real-life  situations  in  which  a  per- 
son who  is  concerned  about  his  or 
her  food  intake  may  select  some 
foods  that  are  reduced  in  fat  or 
calories  but  also  may  consume 
high-fat  or  high-calorie  foods. 

Rolls  said  that  following  your 
usual  eating  habits  but  modifying 
some  favorite  recipes  to  reduce  the 
energy  density  would  be  a  sensible 
way  of  applying  these  research 
findings  in  a  home  kitchen.  For 
example,  reduce  energy  density  by 
adding  more  water  to  turn  a  casse- 
role into  soup,  or  add  leaner  meat, 
celery,  extra  tomatoes  and  mush- 
rooms to  chili  to  increase  bulk  but 
not  calorie  content. 

"People  on  diets  often  substi- 
tute pretzels  for  high-fat,  high- 
calorie  snacks.  But  pretzels  have  a 
low  water  content  and  don't  fill 
you  up,  so  you  eat  more  of  them. 
A  snack  with  higher  water  and 
fiber  content,  for  example,  an 
apple,  would  be  a  better  choice," 
Rolls  said. 
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A  bountiful  harvest 


Apple  p,cker  Cortnee  Shuey,  a  sophomore,  empties  her  barrel  of  apples  i, 
horticulture  larms  in  the  Russell  E.  Larson  Agricultural  Research  Center  r 
Pennsylvania  lore  has  it  thai  a  bountiful  fruit  harvest  usually  means  a  hap 
apples  are  a  cross  between  Macintosh  and  Red  Delicious.  The  primarv  u< 
tor  research  purposes. 


iar  University  Park, 
rsh  winter.  These 
ise  of  the  apples  are 
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For  the  Record 


Recycling  aids  United  Way 


Penn  Slate  fans,  with  assistance  fro... 
area  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  are 
making  a  major  contribution  to  the 
University  Park  United  Way  Cam- 
paign. 

Through  recycling  programs  at- 
Beaver  Stadium  and  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center,  some  $8,500  is  donated  annu- 
ally to  the  United  Way. 

At  Beaver  Stadium,  the  Scouts 
hand  out  blue  recycle  bags  to  fans 
before  the  game  and  staff  1 2  of  21  recy- 
cling stations  at  the  stadium. 

"They  encourage  fans  to  recycle," 
Al  Matyasovsky,  supervisor  of  Central 
Support  Services  in  the  Office  of  Phys- 
ical Plant,  said.  "And  our  fans  have 
stepped  it  up,  embraced  the  program 
and  made  it  work. 

"Before  the  Beaver  Stadium  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  fifth  year,  the  amount 
recyi  led  in  a  season  was  two  tons. 
With  the  program,  we  are  averaging 
30  tons  a  season.  An  important  side 
benefit  is  that  the  Scouts  are  learning 
proper  recycling  habits.  They  also 
learn  how  to  work  as  a  team." 

At  the  Jordan  Center,  the  program 
is  conducted  year-round,  with  seven 


to  10  tons  collected  annually.  For  both 
programs,  Joe  Krentzman  &  Son  Inc., 
of  Lewistown,  collects  and  markets 
the  recycled  materials  and  turns  the 
proceeds  over  to  the  United  Way. 
"We  raise  approximately  $7,000 
annually  at  Beaver  Stadium  and  $1,500 
at  the  Jordan  Center,"  Matyasovsky 

A  new  effort  this  year  involves 
Penn  State  student  volunteers  who 
assist  in  the  post-game  Beaver  Stadi- 
um clean-up  and  separate  materials 
for  placement  in  the  recycling  pro- 
gram. Some  100  students  were  expect- 
ed to  help  after  the  Penn  State-Indi- 
ana game  on  Sept.  25. 

The  Beaver  Stadium  program  has 
received  a  number  of  awards,  includ- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Resources  Coun- 
cil Recycling  and  Market  Develop- 
ment Award,  Three  Rivers 
Environmental  Award  Runner-up, 
Waste  Watcher  Award  from  the  Public 
Recycling  Officials  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Governor's  Award  for  Envi- 
ronmental Excellence  in  Recycling  and 
Market  Development. 


Obituary 


Jonelle  Jordan,  wife  of  former  Penn 
State  President  Bryce  Jordan,  died  in 
Texas  on  Sept.  1 5  at  the  age  of  72. 

Jordan  was  an  active  member  of 
the  State  College  community  during 
her  husband's  seven-year  tenure  as 
Penn  State's  14th  president.  Bryce 
Jordan  retired  from  Penn  State  in 
1990. 

She  attended  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  where  she  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  music  educa- 
tion, with  a  double-major  in  piano 
and  voice  and  elementary  education. 

The  Jordans  were  married  in  June 
1 948.  Jonelle  Jordan  taught  for  12 
years  and  took  graduate  school 
courses  before  having  their  daughter, 


Julie,  now  40,  and  son,  Chris,  now  39. 
In  1989,  the  Jordans  were  named 
the  Renaissance  Fund's  couple  of  the 
year  for  their  many  contributions  to 
the  community.  The  dinner  held  in 
their  honor  raised  $80,000  and  creat- 
ed eight  scholarships  in  their  name 
for  Perm  State  students. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Jonelle  Jordan  Scholar- 
ship at  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, University  Park,  Pa.  16802; 
the  Settlement  Home,  1600  Peyton 
Gin  Road,  Austin,  Texas.78758;  or 
the  Jonelle  Jordan  Scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Dallas,  2601 
North  Floyd  Road,  Richardson  Texas 
75080. 
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Computerized  map  responds 
to  speech  and  gestures 


By  Barbara  Hale 
Public  Information 

Researchers  have  developed  a  prototype  sys- 
tem to  help  visitors  locate  campus  parking 
lots  and  buildings  by  talking  with  a  com- 
puter-controlled map  that  responds  not  only  to  the 
spoken  word  but  also  to  natural  hand  gestures. 

"There  still  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  but  we 
have  a  pretty  fair,  ground-level,  demonstration 
model  of  a  system  in  which  a  person  can  interact 
with  a  computer  by  using  the  most  natural  human 
mode  of  communication  —  talking  while  gestur- 
ing," said  project  leader  Rajeev  Sharma,  assistant 
professor  of  computer  science  and  engineering. 

"Besides  the  current  application,  the  system 
could  potentially  be  adapted  to  help  tourists  locate 
the  sights  in  large  cities,  shoppers  to  find  stores  in 
malls,  visitors  to  find  patients  in  hospitals  or  even 
for  roles  in  crisis  management,  mission  planning 
and  briefing." 


:e  and  engineering,  have 
d  gestures. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

In  a  recent  demonstration,  doctoral  student 
Sanshzar  Kettebekov  stood  about  5  feet  away  from 
a  map  of  the  University  Park  campus  projected  on 
a  4-foot-by-3-foot  screen. 

"Scroll,"  he  said  gently  into  the  cordless  micro- 
phone attached  to  his  T-shirt  and  the  map  moved. 
"Stop,"  Kettebekov  directed  and  the  map  did. 

He  waved  his  hand  in  the  air  and  a  little  red 
hand  appeared  on  the  screen.  As  Kettebekov  con- 
tinued to  gesture  with  his  hand,  the  on-screen  hand 
followed  it,  like  a  cursor  obeying  a  mouse.  When 
the  red  hand  settled  on  one  of  the  buildings,  Ket- 
tebekov said,  "Show  me  the  nearest  parking  lot," 
and  a  bright  blue  line  immediately  appeared  and 
connected  the  building  to  the  closest  lot. 

The  system  is  based  on  off-the-shelf  hardware. 
The  computer  is  a  standard  PC  workstation 
equipped  with  a  video  camera,  the  system's  "eye" 
on  the  gesturing  human.  A  commercially  available 

See  "Smart  map"  on  page  2 
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Experts  discuss  ways  to 
fight  underage  drinking 
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to  fight  binge  and 


and  state  officials  last  week  at  University  Park  to 
share  ideas  and  innovative  approaches  to  combat  the 

Faculty  and  staff  across  the  state,  community 
leaders,  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  and  the  State      _ 
Bureau  of  Liquor 


Control  Enfoi 
attended  the  second 
PSU-PLCB  Partnership 
for  Prevention  Confer- 
ence which  focused  on 
establishing  links  to  fac- 
ulty, students  and  cam- 
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issues 

stressed  were 
ways  to  let 
students  know 
that  most 
IS?!  hiL™    students  are 
not  problem 
drinkers. 
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ntion    prog] 
that  work.  Among  the 
issues    stressed    were 
ways  to  let  students 

know   that  most  stu-      "• 

dents  are  not  problem  drinkers  and  that  both  stu- 
dents and  community  leaders  need  to  be  involved  in 
prevention  program  development. 

Penn  State  and  the  PLCB  also  announced  that  the 
20  Penn  State  campuses  that  are  part  of  the  partner- 
ship program  will  receive  up  to  an  additional  $4,000 
for  technical  support,  program  assessment  and 
implementation  of  their  programs. 

William  W.  Asbury,  vice  president  for  student 
affairs,  said  that  Penn  State's  commitment  to 
addressing  problem  drinking  is  long-term  and  that 
its  partnership  with  the  PLCB  is  unique  among  col- 
leges and  universities  nationwide 

"We  are  working  with  Penn  State  and  several 
other  colleges  and  universities  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania to  change  the  culture  and  environment  in  our 
college  communities  that  leads  to  underage  and  dan- 
gerous drinking.  During  this  conference,  we  focused 
on  the  critical  role  campus-community  coalitions 
play  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  these  dangerous  drink- 
ing practices,"  said  PLCB  Chairman  John  Jones  III. 

Jones  met  with  Penn  State  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier,  Asbury  and  Penn  State  campus  executive 
officers  at  a  roundtable  discussion  on  prevention 
strategies. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  conference  were 
Penn  State  presentations  about  the  development  and 
outcomes  of  their  PSU-PLCB  campus-community 
partnership  programs.  Generally,  these  strategies 
focus  on  education  and  sharing  resources,  peer  ini- 
tiatives, strategic  planning,  ways  to  involve  faculty, 
social  marketing  and  building  partnerships. 

For  example,  Penn  State  Altoona's  presentation 
was  on  its  social  market  in  j;  <  .imp.n^n  The  campus- 
community  partnership  group  is  promoting  the 
finding  that  53  percent  of  students  don't  binge  drink, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  myth  that  everyone  drinks 

See  "Drinking"  on  page  2 


Smart  map  — 

continued  from  page  1 

speech  recognition  package  currently 
takes  care  of  the  conversation.  Howev- 
er, the  researchers  developed  new  ges- 
ture recognition  software  and  used 
footage  of  TV  weather  broadcasters 
narrating  the  weather  to  "train"  it, 

Tin1  new  gesture  recognition  soft- 
ware is  based  on  a  technique  called 
Hidden  Markov  Models  (HMM),  a 
time-varying  pattern  recognition 
method.  HMMs  had  been  used  previ- 
ously in  gesture  recognition  systems. 
However,  only  predefined  gestures, 
such  as  sign  language,  had  been  used. 
The  new  approach,  based  on  weather- 
caster  movements,  enables  the  comput- 
er to  recognise  and  "understand"  a  rich 
store  of  natural  gestures  that  occur  in 
combination  with  speech. 

At  this  point,  although  the  system 
recognizes  quite  a  few  human  gestures 
and  spoken  words,  it  doesn't  like  small 
talk.  You  can't  tell  it,  "Well,  I'd  like  to  go 
to  the  Creamery  for  an  ice  cream  cone 
first  and  then  stop  off  at  Old  Main 
before  parking  at  Beaver  Stadium." 

At  least  not  yet. 

Yuhui  Zhou,  a  master's  degree  can- 
didate with  a  background  in  linguistics, 
is  working  on  dialog  design  and  feed- 
back systems  that  will  enable  the  com- 
puter to  extract  the  most  pertinent 
information  from  a  human  conversa- 
tion stream  Doctoral  candidate  Jiongyu 
Cai  is  working  on  extracting  the  salient 
gestures  from  the  random  hand  waving 
that  most  people  use  while  talking.  Ket- 
tebekov  is  trying  to  understand  the 
combination  of  speech  and  gestures  so 
that  he  can  develop  software  that 
enables  the  computer  to  interpret  ges- 
tures in  the  speech  context. 

The  research  team  also  is  paying 
attention  to  the  fact  that  people  from 
different  cultures  gesture  differently 
but,  at  present,  plans  call  for  the  map  to 
respond  only  to  English. 

"Computer  users  have  been  slaves 
to  the  mouse  and  the  keyboard  too 
long  The  equipment  has.  so  far,  limited 
the  potential  for  human  interaction 
with  computers,"  Sharma  said.  "Incor- 
porating gesture,  which  computer 
vision  makes  possible,  allows  us  to 
imagine  all  kinds  of  potential  applica- 
tions. For  example,  1  can  imagine  a 
computer  you  wear  on  your  head,  like 
a  virtual  reality  helmet,  that  could  help 
you  repair  your  PC  by  telling  you  what 
to  do  and  then  'watching'  as  you  do  it. 
Or,  a  wearable  computerized  surgical 
aide  that  could  help  direct  a  surgeon  to 
the  precise  location  of  a  tumor." 

For  now,  the  group  is  working  to 
enable  the  computer  to  more  effective- 
ly talk  back  to  the  user. 

"We'd  like  to  model  the 
human/computer  dialog  so  that  the 
display  could  interactively  influence 
the  user  input  enabling  the  computer  to 
play  a  more  active  role  in  the  natural 
speech /gesture     interface,"      Sharma 


Attention  to  detail 

University  Pafk  undergraduate  sludent  Chip  Mery 
design  and  research.  The  purpose  ol  this  project  i: 


Employees  can  access  benefits  statements 
with  ease  at  Human  Resources  Web  site 


Each  year,  concurrent  with  the  bene- 
fits open  enrollment  period,  faculty 
and  staff  receive  a  statement  of  cur- 
rent benefits.  Individuals  have  often 
requested  duplicates  or  revised  ver- 
sions of  this  statement,  which  is  avail- 
able at  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  Web  site  at 
http:llwurw.ohr.psu.eduj . 

The  personal  benefits  statement 
provides  both  coverage  and  premium 
information,  as  well  as  dependent 
information,  for  the  following  bene- 
fits: 

■  health  plan 

■  dental  plan 

■  vision  plan 

■  life 


plan 
■  tax-deferred  annuities. 

The  information  is  maintained  on 
a  secure  server.  To  ensure  confiden- 
tiality of  this  personal  information, 
you  must  provide  an  access  account 
user  ID  (obtained  from  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing  (CAC))  as  well 
as  an  access  account  password.  Many 
individuals  have  a  CAC  account  ID  to 
send  and  receive  e-mail.  If  you  have 
an  account,  your  user  ID  is  the  letter 
and  number  combination  that  is  the 
first  part  of  your  e-mail  address  (for 


the 


addr. 


■  voluntary  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment 

■  long-term  disability 

■  flexible  benefits 


Drinking 

continued  from  page  1 

at  college. 

The  University  Park  team  gave 
participants  a  tour  of  a  new  educa- 
tional and  alcohol  resource  Web  page 
they  developed  at 

http:ljwww.psu.eduj  ATODi .  It  includes 


abc3@psu.edu,  abc3  would  be  the 
user  ID).  Your  password  is  the  one 
that  is  used  to  log  into  your  e-mail 
account  through  CAC. 

If,  however,  you  are  using  a  dif- 
ferent e-mail  system,  you  may  not 
have  an  access  account  user  ID  and 
will  need  to  obtain  one  from  the  Cen- 


alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
resources  to  share  with  other  Penn 
State  campuses  as  well  as  with  other 
colleges  and  universities  nationwide. 
The  site  has  already  been  visited  by 
nearly  4,000  readers. 

National  leaders  addressed  par- 
ticipants and  led  workshops  on  such 
topics  as  community  health  and  cul- 
tural change,  preventing  high-risk 
drinking  through  collaboration,  the 


ter  for  Academic  Computing.  The 
Web  page  that  requests  the  user  ID 
and  password  also  provides  a  link  to 
information  about  obtaining  a  CAC 
user  ID. 

to  access  your  personal  benefit 
information: 

—  go  to  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  Web  page  at 
http:llumnv.ohr.psu.edu! 

—  click  on  "Benefits" 

—  select  "Penn  State  Employee 
Benefits  Statement" 

—  click  on  "Start" 

—  click  on  "OHR  Benefits" 

—  provide  your  Access  Account 
ID  number  and  password;  click  on 
"OK." 

To  maintain  confidentiality  of 
your  personal  benefit  information,  it 
is  important  that  you  follow  the 
instructions  regarding  logging  off. 


social  norms  approach  and  alcohol 
issues  and  the  law. 

Judith  Vicary,  Penn  State  profes- 
sor of  biobehavioral  health  and  chair 
of  the  PSU-PLCB  conference  pro- 
grams says  that  the  2000  conference 
will  highlight  the  best  practices  of  all 
the  PLCB  partnership  college  and 
universities  across  the  state  as  well  as 
some  of  the  most  successful  programs 
nationally. 
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Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Audience  needed 

An  all-new  season  of  Channel  3's  pop- 
ular program  "The  Pennsylvania 
Game"  is  about  to  be  produced  and 
the  station  is  inviting  the  public  to  be  a 
part  of  the  fun. 

A  limited  number  of  seats  are 
available  for  the  taping  sessions  for 
the  series,  which  are  set  for  Oct.  8  -10 
at  University  Park.  Tickets  are  free.  To 
reserve  seats,  call  Patricia  Johnson  at 
(814)  865-3333  during  regular  business 
hours. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Game"  is  a 
fun-filled  history  lessi 
pie,  places,  events  a 
facts  about  the  Com 
award-winning  se 
throughout  the  state 
sion  stations. 


i  about  the  peo- 
d  little-known 
lth.  The 


i  public  televi- 


5K  run  for  wildlife 

Venture  down  some  scenic  forest 
roads  and  explore  the  backwoods  of 
Penn  State's  Experimental  Forest  dur- 
ing the  Harrier  5K  Run  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  9.  All  ages  can  participate  in  this 
event  to  be  held  in  the  Stone  Valley 
Recreation  Area  near  University  Park. 
The  proceeds  will  benefit  Shaver's 
Creek  Environmental  Center  and  its 
resident  wildlife. 

Registration  begins  at  8  a.m.  in  the 
Stone  Valley  Day-Use  parking  area; 
the  race  begins  at  10  a.m.  The  top  three 
male  and  female  finishers  will  receive 
awards.  Each  participant  also  will 
receive  a  T-shirt. 

Runners  must  preregister  for  the 
race.  The  fee  is  $15:  Registration  forms 
and  course  maps  are  available  at 
Shaver's  Creek,  Stone  Valley,  area 
sport  shops  and  on  the  Web  at 
lewv.outrencli-fut.ttiii/Sluri'crsCreekl. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
863-2000  or  (814)  667-3424,  or  e-mail 
ShaversCreek@cde.psu.edu. 

Iowa  game  on  ESPN 

Penn  State's  Big  Ten  road  opener  with 
Iowa  on  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  will  be  tele- 
vised by  ESPN  Regional  to  a  syndi- 
cated audience.  The  contest  will  kick 
off  at  11:10  a.m.  CDT  (12:10  EDT)  in 
Kinnick  Stadium. 

The  telecast  is  the  eighth 
announced  TV  appearance  of  the  sea- 
son for  the  Nittany  Lions,  who  have 
appeared  on  television  60  times  in 
their  last  61  games,  including  the  ini- 
tial five  contests  of  this  season. 

Pennsylvania  stations  carrying  the 
Penn  State-Iowa  game  are:  WTAJ-TV, 
Ch.  10  (Altoona,  State  College  and 
Johnstown);  WTXF,  Ch.  29  (Philadel- 
phia); WNPA-TV,  Ch.  19  (Pittsburgh); 
WLYH-TV,  Ch.  15  (Harrisburg); 
WSWB-TV,  Ch.  38  (Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre)  and  WJAL-TV,  Ch.  68  (Cham- 
bersburg/Hagerstown,  Md.). 

Air  squadron  open  house 

An  open  house  for  the  112th  Air  Con- 
trol Squadron,  which  traces  its  begin- 
ning to  Penn  State,  will  be  held  Oct.  9 


Open  house 

The  Garfield  Thomas  Water  Tu 
1 1 .  For  details,  see  the  story  b 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory 


at  the  University  Park  Airport.  The 
ACS  is  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Air 
National  Guard  and  is  celebrating  50 
years  of  existence. 

There  is  no  admission  to  the  open 
house  and  scheduled  activities  include 
a  field  deployed  "tent  city"  mock-up 
complete  with  wartime  rations,  mili- 
tary vehicle  tours  and  rides,  radar 
equipment  demonstrations,  tours  and 

The  112th  Air  Control  Squadron,  a 
mobile  radar  unit  that  provides  guid- 
ance and  information  to  commanding 
officers  and  airborne  military  aircraft, 
was  founded  essentially  by  Universi- 
ty faculty.  Its  new  armory  is  located 
near  the  airport.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (814)  235-5124. 

Water  tunnel  open  house 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  largest  high-speed 
water  tunnel  in  the  world  was  con- 
structed at  University  Park.  The 
Garfield  Thomas  Water  Tunnel  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  on  Oct. 
11,  and  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  participate. 
The  Applied  Research  Laboratory, 
a  Navy-oriented  research  laboratory, 
designed  the  tunnel  to  serve  as  a  test- 
ing facility  for  advanced  undersea 


technologies.  The  tunnel's  construc- 
tion was  completed  in  1 949,  and  it  was 
named  for  Lt.  W.  Garfield  Thomas, 
one  of  the  first  Penn  State  graduates 
to  die  in  World  War  II.  Thomas  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  heroism. 
The  facilities  housed  within  the  tun- 
nel building  have  allowed  ARL  to 
become  a  world-renowned  leader  in 
fluid  dynamics. 

Students,  faculty  and  staff  are 
invited  to  tour  the  Garfield  Thomas 
Water  Tunnel  between  2  and  4  p.m. 
Monday,  Oct.  1 1 .  The  facility  is  locat- 
ed on  the  west  side  of  the  University 
Park  campus,  on  North  Atherton 
Street. 

Evan  Pugh  reminder 

The  closing  date  for  receipt  of  Evan 
Pugh  Professorship  nominating  mate- 
rials is  Friday,  Oct.  22.  All  nominations 
must  be  submitted  in  accordance  with 
established  guidelines  and  should  be 
sent  to  the  dean  of  the  academic  col- 
lege in  which  the  nominee  is  appoint- 
ed. Current  nomination  guidelines 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  (814)  863- 
9580;  by  e-mail  message  to 
vxi2@psu.edu;  or  by  stopping  in  304 
Old  Main. 


Halloween  festival 

The  annual  Children's  Halloween 
Trail  and  Festival  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Cen- 
ter on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Oct.  23 
and  24.  The  festival  is  geared  toward 
families  and  children  ages  4  to  10. 

Throughout  the  festival,  children 
can  enjoy  games,  singing,  crafts,  scare- 
crow making,  pumpkin  carving,  food, 
entertainment  and  the  guided  trail. 

Festival  hours  are  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
both  days.  The  trail  times  begin  at  11 
a.m.  and  leave  every  half  hour  until  3 
p.m.  Trail  tickets  cost  $5  per  partici- 
pant, for  both  children  and  adults. 
Children  age  3  and  under  are  free. 

Trail  tickets  can  be  purchased  at 
Shaver's  Creek,  Barnes  &  Noble  Book- 
sellers on  the  Benner  Pike,  State  Col- 
lege, and  BiLo  grocery  store.  Route 
22,  Huntingdon.  Tickets  must  be  pur- 
chased in  advance. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
863-2000  or  (814)  667-3424.  Visit 
Shaver's  Creek  on  the  Web  at 
unvw. out  reach  ./jsh  .edn/ShavcrsCreekf.     ' 

Record-keeping  seminar 

Anyone  interested  in  managing 
records  should  join  Jackie  Esposito, 
assistant  university  archivist  and  Penn 
State's  records  management  expert, 
for  a  free  one-hour  seminar  on  orga- 
nizing records. 

Esposito  will  explain  the  details  of 
University  policy  AD-35,  "University 
Archives  and  Records  Management," 
and  help  you  use  the  retention  sched- 
ules (General  Forms  Usage  Guide 
Appendices  18  and  21)  to  determine 
how  long  you  should  keep  records. 
She  also  will  give  you  time-saving 
hints  on  organizing  and  coordinating 
records.  In  addition,  Esposito  will 
introduce  the  services  of  the  Inactive 
Records  Center  and  the  University 
Archives. 

Seminars  will  take  place  every 
Wednesday  through  Nov.  17,  from  10- 
11  a.m.  in  the  Foster  Auditorium 
(room  146)  on  the  University  Park 
campus  in  the  Special  Collections 
Library  on  the  first  floor  of  Paterno 
Library.  Call  Esposito  at  (814)  865-7931 
or  e-mail  jre@psulias.psu.edu  to 
schedule  a  date. 

Career  networking 

LionLink,  a  professional  networking 
program  that  links  Penn  State  students 
>  Penn  State  alumni  is  now  open  to  all 


alun 


ting  i 


changing  careers,  or  trying  to  advance 
in  their  current  one.  The  program  was 
originally  only  open  to  students. 
Alumni  will  now  be  matched  with 
other  alumni  with  similar  interests 
who  in  turn  can  provide  valuable 
advice  and  networking  contacts. 

The  program,  in  existence  for  two 
years,  linked  625  students  to  alumni 
last  year.  Penn  State  alumni  can  visit 
the  LionLink  Web  site  at  www.lian- 
lhik.psu.edu  to  register  online  as  a 
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Entertainment 


On  stage 


n  Oci.  13  al  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Un 
call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 


"Da wg"  music 

The  David  Grisman  Quintet  will  per- 
form at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  8,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Now  in  its  23rd  year.  The  David 
Grisman  Quintet  has  been  putting  on 
the  "dawg"  since  the  mid-70s.  David 
Grisman  bases  his  brand  of  music  on 
his  creative  interpretation  of  the  North 
American  bluegrass,  folk  and  jazz 
experience,  naming  his  unique  style 

Tickets  are  $22  for  general  admis- 
sion; $18  for  students;  $13  for  Penn 


State  University  Park  students;  and 
$11  for  children  ages  12  and  younger. 
For  tickets  or  more  information, 
call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Pied  piper  of  music 

Guitarist  and  Grammy-nominated 
songwriter  Tom  Chapin  and  pianist 
Jon  Cobert  will  perform  songs  written 
and  composed  expressly  tor  families 
at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Tickets  are  $18  and  $14  for  general 


admission;  $14  and  $10  for  students; 
$9  and  $5  for  Penn  State  students;  and 
$10  and  $7  for  children  ages  12  and 
younger.  For  tickets  or  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814) 
863-0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Music  recital 

Evelynn  Ellis,  director  of  multicultural 
programs  for  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  will  present  a  free  clar- 
inet recital  at  3  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the- 
University  Park  campus.  Ellis  will  be 
joined  by  pianist  Anthony  Leach, 
assistant  professor  of  music. 

"Jewels"  on  stage 

Miami  City  Ballet  will  present  "Jew- 
els" at  8  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  at 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  One  of  George 
Balanchine's  most  elegant  master- 
works,  "Jewels"  is  a  three-act,  full- 
length  ballet. 

The  Miami  City  Ballet,  founded  in 
1986  by  Edward  Villella,  a  renowned 
former  New  York  City  Ballet  dancer, 
has  achieved  worldwide  acclaim. 

Tickets  are  $30  for  general  admis- 
sion; $25  for  students;  $20  for  Univer- 
sity Park  students;  and  $15  for  chil- 
dren ages  12  and  younger. 

For  tickets  or  more  information, 
call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Double  Reed  Ensem- 
ble, directed  by  Timothy  Hurtz,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  music,  will  perform 
at  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10 
p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  in  the  Helen 
Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  Double 
Reed  Ensemble  consists  of  15  students, 
most  of  whom  are  music  majors. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Music  and 
the  University  Lutheran  Parish.  After 
the  concert,  audience  members  may 
take  their  bag  lunches  to  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisen- 
hower Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 


An  anniversary  tour 

The  Polish  Chamber  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  featuring  pianist  Christo- 
pher Taylor  and  oboist  Simon  Dent, 
"  will  perform  at  8  p.m.,  Wednesday, 
Oct.  20,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Led  by  Wojciech  Rajski,  artistic 
director,  the  ensemble  has  received 
acclaim  for  its  exceptional  precision. 

Tickets  are  $28  and  $18  for  general 
admission;  $23  and  $15  for  students; 
$18  and  $10  for  Penn  State  University 
Park  students  and  $14  and  $8  for  chil- 
dren ages  12  and  younger. 

For  tickets  or  more  information, 
call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Exhibits  at  Kern 

Three  exhibits  are  currently  on  display 
in  Kern  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 


Bryce  Jordan 
Center 

Weird  concert 

"Weird  Al"  Yankovic  will  appear 
at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  12,  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $27 
for  reserved  "theatre  style"  seats. 

The  principal  song  parodist  of 
the  MTV  era,  "Weird  Al"  Yankovic 
carries  the  torch  of  musical  humor 
more  proudly  and  more  success- 
fully than  any  musical  satirist. 
Scoring  smash  hit  after  smash  hit 
over  the  course  of  an  enduring 
career,  Yankovic  mocks  everything 
from  new  wave  to  gangsta  rap. 

Upcoming 

■  Oct.  10:  Sarah  Brightman 

■  Oct.  11:  Bette  Midler 

Oct.  12:  98°,  No  Authority,  Jessi- 

Oct.  19:  MP3  Tour:  Goo  Goo 
Dolls,  Tonic 


No 


;   \UVl    Raw  is  War 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium, selected  Uni-Mart  ticket  out- 
lets, Commonwealth  Campus  ticket 
outlets,  or  charge  by  phone  at  (800) 
86.1-H36  a}  t814i  865-5555. 


For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http:ll7vww.psu.eduf  HUB! 
Galleries!  or  contact  the  HUB  and  Kern 
Art  Galleries,  202  HUB,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802,  at  (814)  865-2563;  fax 
(814)  865-0812.  The  exhibits  are: 

■  "Grassroots  of  America,  the 
Pietists  from  Halle  in  18th  Century 
America"  will  be  on  display  through 
Oct.  20.  These  informational  panels 
survey  some  of  the  history  of  Pietism, 
a  religious  movement  that  grew  out 
of  German  Lutheranism,  with  a  partic- 
ular focus  on  August  Francke  0663- 
1727),  a  founder  of  the  movement,  and 
Heinrich  Muhlenberg  (1711-1787),  the 
organizer  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

■  "The  Graduate  School  at  Penn 
State:  Yesterday  and  Today"  will  be 
exhibited  through  Oct.  20.  This  instal- 
lation displays  artifacts  from  the  histo- 
ry of  graduate  study  at  Penn  State. 

■  "Julia  Weldon:  Handwoven 
Kimonos  and  Scrolls"  will  be  shown 
through  Oct.  27.  The  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  Japanese  art  provides  the 
inspiration  for  these  works. 

See  "Arts"  on  page  5 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  October  8 


Saturday,  October  9 

Ten  Prints  by  Ten  Women,"  Amy  Dierkes,  gallery 

talk,  11  a.m..  Palmer  Christofters  Lobby. 
A  screening  of  contemporary  avanl-garde  lilms,  3 

p.m„  113  Carnegie. 
Poetry  readings,  9:15  p.m.,  112  Keller. 
Sunday,  October  10 
Crop  Walk.  University  Park. 
Wednesday,  October  13 
Jewels.  Miami  City  Ballet,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower 

Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Friday,  October  15 
"Bill   Viola's  The   Crossing,"  Glenn  Willumson, 

gallery  talk.  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Christofters  Lobby. 
President's  Office  Open  House,  201  Old  Main. 
Saturday,  October  16 
"Japanese  Woodblock  Prints,"  Jan  Abbott,  gallery 

talk,  11:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Christofters  Lobby. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  October  8 

Recital  of  works  by  Webern,  Poulenc,  Ives,  Hin- 
demith  and  Stravinsky,  3  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 
Music  I. 

The  David  Grisman  Quintet,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Saturday,  October  9 

Tom  Chapin  with  Jon  Cobert,  piano,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  tickets,  cail  (814)  863- 
0255. 

Sunday,  October  10 

Evelyn  Ellis,  clarinet,  3  p.m..  Recital  Hall,  Music  I. 

Sarah  Brightman,  theatre  headliner  and  recording 
vocalist,  7:30  p.m..  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Monday,  October  11 

Bette  Midler,  7:30  p.m..  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center 

Tuesday,  October  12 

98  Degrees,  along  with  No  Authority,  Jessica 
Simpson  and  Mandy,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Center 

Thursday,  October  14 

The  Penn  Stale  Double  Reed  Ensemble,  Bach's 
Lunch,  Timothy  Hurtz,  director,  12:10  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Friday,  October  15 

"The  Diamond  Child."  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  October  8 

Lois  Rudnick  on  The  H 
Luhan)  Built:  Boston," 
tation,  4:15  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Saturday,  October  9 

Reading  from  Transgressions,  9:15  p.m.,  Ballroom 
D,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Monday,  October  11 

Guy  L.  Steele  Jr.  on  "Growing  the  Java  Program- 
ming Language,"  10:30  a.m.,  Alumni  Lounge. 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Tammy  Snook  on  "Come  and  Find  Out  What  We 
Are  All  About  —  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Office  Professionals,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  Frizzell 
Room,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Tuesday,  October  12 

Pamela  Matson  on  Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing? 
teleconference,  4  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

Wednesday,  October  13 

Venkat  Gopalan  on  "Structure  and  Dynamics  of 
Ferroelectric  Domains  in  Lithium  Tantalate,"  1 1 
a.m.  to  noon.  301  Steidle. 

Dawn  Zimmaro  and  Joanne  Cawley  on  The  Stu- 
dent Learning  Opportunities  and  Actions 
Questionnaire:  A  Student  Evaluation  of  Innov- 


t  Mabel  (Dodge 


ative  Teaching  and  Learning."  noon  to  1  p.m., 
304  Rider  II. 

Beth  Barton-Davis  on  "Applications  of  Gene  Ther- 
apy to  Aging  Skeletal  Muscle."  noon  to  1  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Douglas  G.  Bielengerg  on  "Nitrogen  Availability 


Affects    Ozone-I 
Sen. 
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112  Buck- 


hout  Laboratory. 
Thursday,  October  14 

"How  to  Access  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature 
Resources"  10  a.m.  to  noon.  514  Paterno 
Library. 

John  Lucas  on  The  Olympic  Games  Crisis:  Syd- 
ney 2000  and  Prospects  for  the  Future,"  3  p.m., 
222  Boucke. 

Ying  Liu  on  "Story  of  Sr2Ru04:  A  p-Wave  Super- 
conductor?" 3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Laborato- 
ry. 

Floyd  Cochran,  former  director  of  propaganda  for 
the  Neo-Nazi  group,  Aryan  Nation,  in  Idaho,  7 
to  9  p.m.,  Alumni  Hall.  HUB. 

Myra  Strober  on  The  Road  Winds  up  Hill  All  the 
Way:  Gender,  Work  and  Family  in  the  U.S.  and 
Japan,"  7:30  p.m.,  1 12  Kern. 

Friday,  October  15 

Michael  Mazaar,  author  of  Global  Trends  2005:  An 
Owners  Manual  for  the  Next  Decade,  1 1 :30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  The  Penn  Stater. 

Thomas  Doorley  Hi  on  "Value-Creating  Growth: 
Successfully  Growing  Your  Company,  Invest- 
ments and  Career,"  3  to  4  p.m.,  Foster  Audilo- 
rium,  Paterno  Library. 

David  Aagesen  on  The  Human  Dimensions  of 
Environmental  Change  in  Patagonia,"  3:30 
p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Charles  Mills  on  "Philosophy  and  Race,"  4  p.m.,  7 
Sparks. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing  Place,"  Robe- 
son Gallery,  through  Dec.  2. 

"Digital  Photography  Studio:  Recent  Work,"  HUB 
Gallery,  Ihrough  Oct.  19. 

Kern  Graduate  Commons 

"History  of  Penn  State's  Graduate  School,"thfough 
Oct.  20. 

"Grassroots  of  America,  The  Pietists  from  Halle 
(East  Germany)."  through  Oct.  20. 

"Julia  Wetdon:  Handwoven  Kimonos  and  Scrolls," 
through  Oct.  27. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World:  Japanese 
Woodblock  Prints  Irom  Ihe  Permanent  Collec- 
tion," Special  Exhibition  Gallery  I,  through  Dec. 


22. 

"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints:  Works  on  Paper 

Gallery,"  through  Dec.  12. 
The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill  Viola." 


■ition  Gallery  II,  through  Dec. 
est:  A  Selection  of  Paintings  Irom 
l  of  Mary  Jane  Harris,  Baroque 
!ct.  12  through  Dec.  12. 


Special  Ex. 
"A  Baroque  Beqt 

the  Colfectio 

Art  Gallery,  C 
Pattee  Library 
"Harold   Altman:   Seleeted    Prints,    1979-1998," 

through  Nov.  7. 
Ritenour  Building 
"Country  Impressions  of  Bavaria,  Photographs  by 

Heide  Castleman,"  through  Oct.  14. 
Zoller  Gallery 
"Photographs  from   India,"  by  Steve   McCurry, 

through  Oct.  20. 

For  a  lull  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  includ- 
ing sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/  For  a  detailed  listing 
of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 


h.psu.edu/conferences.  h 


Never  mind  West  Wing  ... 

Political  humor  comes  to  Penn  Stale  Alloona,  as  the  comedy  troupe  Capitol  Steps 
will  perform  there  Saturday,  Oct.  23.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Penn  State  Altoona 
Bookstore. 


Arts 


October  8  -  October  17 


continued  from  page  4 
Art  on  the  Move 

"Semester  in  Europe:  Photography  by  Mary  Godleski  and  Benjamin 
Goldstein"  is  on  display  in  the  West  Halls  exhibit  area,  125  Waring  Com- 
mons on  the  University  Park  campus  through  Oct.  20  as  part  of  the  Art  on 
the  Move  series. 

Goldstein  and  Godleski  studied  in  Manchester,  England,  during 
spring  semester  1998.  While  there,  they  traveled  through  western  Europe, 
photographing  the  people  and  scenery. 

Political  humor 

The  comedy  troupe  Capitol  Steps  will  present  its  unique  perspective  on 
our  elected  and  appointed  officials  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  23,  in  the 
Steven  A.  Adler  Athletic  Complex  on  the  Penn  State  Altoona  campus. 

Made  up  of  22  former  Congressional  staff  members,  the  Capitol  Steps 
perform  more  than  401)  shows  a  year  that  parody  today's  headlines 
through  song  and  skits  and  its  special  brand  of  satirical,  political  humor. 
The  appearance  is  part  of  Penn  State  Altoona's  Distinguished  Speaker 
Series,  which  is  free  to  the  public.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Penn 
State  Altoona  Bookstore. 

Upcoming  performances 

The  following  events  will  be  presented  over  the  next  several  months  at 
the  Community  Arts  Center  in  Williamsport,  part  of  Penn  College: 

■  "The  Nutcracker"  presented  by  the  Williamsport  Civic  Ballet  at 
4  p.m.  Sunday,  Dec.  5.  Tickets  are  $22.50,  $20.50,  $18.50  and  $15.50. 

■  "Up  with  People"  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  9.  Tickets  are  $16.50, 
$14.50  and  $11.50. 

■  Williamsport  Symphony  Orchestra  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  14. 
Tickets  are  $34.50,  $28.50,  $23.50,  $19.50  and  $12.50. 

■  "The  Music  of  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber"  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  Dec. 
17.  Tickets  are  $33,  $25.50  and  $20.50. 

■  "Swingtime,  featuring  The  New  York  City  All-Star  Big  Band  and 
The  Jivin'  Lindy  Hoppers,  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  13.  Tickets  are 
$23.50  and  $18.50. 

■  The  Best  of  Lily  Tomlin  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  16.  Tickets  are 
$40  and  $22.50. 

For  more  information  on  these  events,  call  the  center  at  (570)  326-2424. 

Video  art 

"The  Crossing,"  a  video  art  installation  by  internationally  recognized 
media  artist  Bill  Viola,  is  on  display  through  Dec.  12  at  The  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  at  University  Park. 

Together  with  sound  and  motion  effects,  'The  Crossing"  uses  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  fire  and  water  with  philosophical  principles  from  Chris- 
tian mysticism,  Islamic  Sufism  and  Zen  Buddhism  to  confront  and  chal- 
lenge visitors  to  reflect  upon  instances  of  metaphysical  transformation. 

For  more  information  on  the  exhibition,  call  (814)  865-7672. 
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M-ECTURES 


Center  for  Women  Students 
plans  full  schedule  for  fall 


The  Center  for  Women  Students  has  a 
variety  of  events  scheduled  for  fall. 
The  schedule  follows: 

■  Thursday,  Oct.  14  —  Speaker: 
Floyd  Cochran,  former  director  of 
propaganda  for  the  Neo-Nazi  group, 
Aryan  Nation,  in  Idaho.  Cochran, 
who  renounced  racism  in  1992,  now 
the  director  of  the  Education  and 
Vigilance  Network,  will  speak  from 
7  to  9  p.m.,  in  Alumni  Hall,  HUB. 

■  Wednesday,  Oct.  20  —  Domes- 
tic violence  film  presentation/discus- 
sion: "No  Safe  Place."  120  Boucke 
Building,  noon  to  1  p.m. 

■  Wednesday,  Oct.  27  — Speak- 
er: Brianna  Scurry,  goalkeeper,  USA 
National  Women's  Soccer  Team, 
which  recently  won  the  1999 
Women's  World  Cup.  Sponsored  by 
the  University  Distinguished  Speaker 
Series  and  co-sponsored  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Women  Students;  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  8  p.m. 


Olympics  authority  to  speak  Oct.  14 

John  Lucas,  Penn  State  professor  emeritus  of  exer- 
cise and  sport  science,  will  be  the  first  speaker  in 
the  1999-2000  International  Speaker  Series  with 
his  presentation  "The  Olympic  Games  Crisis: 
Sydney  2000  and  Prospects  for  the  Future."  The 
lecture  will  be  held  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  at  3  p.m. 
in  222  Boucke  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Lucas,  one  of  the  world's  foremost  authori- 
ties on  the  Olympics,  recently  returned  from  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  where  he  participated  in  a  forum 
with  experts  from  around  the  world  on  the  2000 
Games. 

For  more  information,  contact  John  M.  Keller, 
coordinator  of  the  series,  at  (814)  863-6035  or  by 
e-mailatjmkl3@psu.edu.  John  Lucas 

"Fall  Sprawl"  symposium  at  Harrisburg 


Oct.  12  talk  examines  change 
in  the  global  nitrogen  cycle 


■  Tuesday,  Nov.  2  —  Brown-bag 
presentation/discussion  on  "Com- 
puter-based Sexual  Harassment:  Its 
Prevalence  and  Impact  on  Students," 
presented  by  Sarah  Rogerson.  An 
overview  of  what  can  be  done  to 
empower  students  and  promote  a  safe 
and  nurturing  environment  will  be 
discussed  in  this  interactive  presenta- 
tion in  120  Boucke  Building,  from 
noon-1  p.m. 

■  Wednesday,  Nov.  17— "Dan- 
gerous Dating,"  part  of  the  CWS  Sex- 
ual Assault  Awareness/Prevention 
Series,  will  be  presented  in  120  Boucke 
Building,  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 

■  Thursday,  Nov.  18  —  Women's 
Studies  Feminist  Scholars  Speaker 
Series  presents  Seyla  Benhabib,  profes- 
sor of  government  and  chair  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Degree  on  Social 
Studies,  Harvard  University.  Benhabib 
will  discuss  "Feminism  and  Multicul- 
turalism:  The  End  of  Identity  Politics" 
in  112  Kem  at  4  p.m. 


Pamela  Matson,  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Geological  and  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences  and  the  Institute  of 
International  Studies,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, will  speak  on  'Too  Much  of  a 
Good  Thing?  Agricultural  Fertilization 
and  Change  in  the  Global  Nitiogen 
Cycle"  at  the  Life  Sciences  Consor- 
tium's Colloquium  Oct.  12. 

The  colloquium  will  be  videocon- 
ferenced  from  101  Thomas  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus  to  Lec- 
ture Room  D  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center  and  to  several  other  campus 
locations  at  4  p.m. 

Matson,  who  has  a  doctorate  in 


forest  ecology  from  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, worked  for  10  years  as  a 
research  scientist  at  NASA/Ames 
Research  Center,  and  was  professor  of 
ecosystem  ecology  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  from  1993-1997. 

Her  research  has  focused  on  the 
effects  of  natural  and  anthropogenic 
disturbances  on  biochemical  cycling 
and  trace  gas  exchange  in  tropical  and 
temperate  ecosystems. 

In  1995,  Matson  was  selected  as  a 
MacArthur  Fellow.  In  1997,  she  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 


Modernist  studies  conference 
includes  many  public  events 


The  inaugural  Conference  of  the  Mod- 
ernist Studies  Association  is  taking 
place  on  the  University  Park  campus 
and  several  events  are  open  to  the 
public. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  8,  the  following 
events  are  open: 

■  Recital  of  works  by  Webern, 
Poulenc,  Ives,  Hindemith  and  Stravin- 
sky, 3  p.m.  Recital  Hall,  Music  Build- 
ing; 

■  Lecture  and  slide  presentation 
on  "The  House  that  Mabel  (Dodge 
Luhan)  Built:  Modernism  Comes  to 
New  Mexico,"  by  Lois  Rudnick,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts-Boston,  4:15 
p.m.,  Lipcon  Auditorium,  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art;  and 

■  Poetry  readings  by  a  host  of 
scholars  from  across  the  nation,  9  p.m.. 
Ballroom  A,  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

The  following  events  are  open  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  9: 

■  Reading  from  Transgressions,  a 


novel  in  progress  based  on  the  lives  of 
H.D.,  Richard  Aldington  and  others 
in  their  modernist  circle,  9:15  p.m., 
Ballroom  D,  Nittany  Lion  Inn;     . 

■  A  screening  of  contemporary 
avant-garde  films  at  3  p.m.,  Carnegie 
Cinema,  113  Carnegie;  and 

■  Poetry  readings  at  9:15  p.m., 
112  Keller. 

During  the  Oct.  7-10  conference, 
well-known  academics  from  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world  will 
examine  the  far-reaching  impacts  of 
the  modernist  period  —  usually 
thought  of  as  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  to  about  1945  —  which 
ushered  in  ground-breaking  artists 
like  Pablo  Picasso,  writers  like  James 
Joyce,  and  composers  like  Igor 
Stravinsky,  as  well  as  massive  social 
and  economic  changes  that  altered  the 
ways  people  look  at  the  world. 

For  more  information,  go  to  the 
Web  at  http://wivw.psu.edu/dcvt/ 
english/MSA/msa.htm. 


Management  talk  set  for  Oct.  12 


The  midstate's  governmental,  .„.., 
nity  and  business  leadership  will  con- 
verge at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  on  Oct. 
1 3  for  the  third  annual  gathering  of  the 
South  Central  Assembly  for  Effective 
Governance. 

The  symposium  in  the  college's 
Capital  Union  Building,  dubbed  "Fall 
Sprawl,"  draws  leaders  from  cities, 
townships,  boroughs  and  other 
municipalities  in  the  region. 

This  year's  gathering  will  focus  on 
land  use  issues,  and  more  specifically. 


the  impact  of  sprawl  on  < 
environmental  and  social  factors. 

Opening  remarks  will  be  offered 
at  12:30  p.m. 

Other  groups  and  individuals  that 
may  be  interested  include  those  from 
agricultural,  forestry,  historical  societies, 
transportation  providers,  housing,  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  realtors. 

The  cost  is  $35  per  person.  Space 
is  limited  so  early  registration  is 
urged.  For  more  information  or  to  reg- 
ister, call  (717)  948-6464. 


"Learning  to  Lead:  Skills  for  the  21st 
Century,"  a  talk  aimed  at  helping 
managers  learn  to  communicate  effec- 
tively in  cross-cultural  contexts,  will 
begin  at  noon  Oct.  12  at  the  Eastgate 
Center,  1010  N.  Seventh  St.  in  Harris- 
burg. The  free  talk,  sponsored  by  the 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  is  part  of  the 


Business" 


"Current     Issi 
lunchtime  series 

David  Morand,  associate  professor 

of  management,  will  discuss  how  man- 
agers can  gain  a  sense  of  how  cultures 
vary  and  can  lead  the  way  to  successful 
operations  in  any  international  setting. 
For  information,  call  the  Eastgate 
Center  at  (717)  772-3590. 


Cancer  symposium  set  for  Oct.  21 


The  Penn  State  University  Cancer 
Center  at  Penn  State  College  of  Medi- 
cine is  sponsoring  the  fifth  annual  can- 
cer symposium  to  acquaint  partici- 
pants with  current  and  promising 
trends  in  basic  research  and  clinical 
applications  in  the  field  of  cancer. 
■  "Recent  Advances  in  Cancer 
Research"  will  be  held  Thursday,  Oct. 
21,  from  8  a.m:  to  4  p.m.  in  the  hospital 
auditorium  at  the  medical  center.  The 


symposium  is  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  oncologists,  general  and  family 
practitioners,  internists,  nurses,  resi- 
dents, basic  scientists,  surgeons  and 
other  healthcare  professionals. 

The  $50  fee  for  the  symposium 
includes  the  cost  of  instruction,  hand- 
out materials,  break  refreshments  and 


More  lectures 


Management  consultant  to 
speak  on  company  growth 


Learn  how  to  lift  you 
organization  to  tin 
next  level  of  perfor 


;fron 


sulta 


Thomas  Doorley  III 
from  3  to  4  p.m.  Friday, 
Oct.  15,  in  the  Foster 
Auditorium,  Paterno 
Library,  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

Doorley,  a  1967 
Penn  State  graduate, 
will  discuss  strategies 
for  expanding  your 
organization  in  the  free 
public  lecture,  titled 
"Value-Creating  Growth:  Successfully 
Growing  Your  Company,  Investments 
and  Career." 

Doorley  has  25  years  experience 


Thomas  Doorley 


all    major    global 

ny-building  tools  and 
methods  to  drive  sus- 
tainable growth. 

Doorley  founded 
the  consulting  firm 
Braxton  Associates, 
then  merged  it  with 
Deloitte  Consulting, 
where  it  has  continued 
to  grow  to  20  offices 
worldwide. 

He  leads  Deloitte 


suit: 


Associates'  Global  Growth  initiative. 

For  more  information  on  Braxton 
Associates,     check     the     Web    at 

http://iinoio.braxtonassociates.com/. 


The  future  of  scholarship 
to  be  focus  of  Oct.  19  lecture 


Clifford  Lynch,  direc- 
tor of  the  Coalition  for 
Networked  Informa- 
tion, will  give  a  lecture, 
"Digital  Libraries, 
Internet  2  and  the 
Future  of  Scholarship," 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  19,  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  111  Wartik 
Lab  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The 
Coalition  for  Net- 
worked Information, 
which  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Research 
Libraries  and  Edu- 
cause,  includes  about  200  member 
organizations  concerned  with  the  use 
of  information  technology  and  net- 
worked information  to  enhance  schol- 
arship and  intellectual  productivity. 

Director  of  the  coalition  since  1997, 
Lynch  is  internationally  known  for  his 
development  of  MELVYL,  the  Univer- 


Cliffohd  Lynch 


sity  of  California's 
online  library  catalog. 
Before  joining  the  coali- 
tion, Lynch  worked  for 
18  years  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Office 
of  the  President,  spend- 
ing his  last  10  years 
there  as  director  of 
library  automation. 

Lynch,  who  has  a 
Ph.D.  in  computer  sci- 
ence from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at 
Berkeley,  is  an  adjunct 
professor  in  Berkeley's 
School  of  Information 
Management  and  Systems.  He  cur- 
rently serves  on  the  Internet  2  Applica- 
tions Council  and  the  National 
Research  Council  Committee  on  Intel- 
lectual Property  in  the  Emerging  Infor- 
mation Infrastructure. 

For  more  information  on  the  coali- 
tion, visit  http://www.cni.org. 


Values  in  Community  lecture  series  continues  Oct.  25 


The  Values  in  Community  lecture 
series  offered  by  the  Center  for  Ethics 
and  Religious  Affairs  at  University 
Park  continues  Oct.  25  with  "A  Dia- 
logue: 'Sexuality,  Black  Religion  and 
the  Black  Church.'"  The  talk  will  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  112  Kern  Building. 

The  talk  will  be  given  by  Leslie 
Braxton,  pastor-elect  of  the  Mt.  Zion 


Baptist  Church  in  Seattle,  and  Kelly 
Brown  Douglas  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Divinity.  Carolyn 
Carter,  a  senior  lecturer  in  human 
development  and  family  studies  at 
Penn  State,  will  serve  as  the  faculty 
respondent. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
865-6548. 


Discussion  to  examine  world  religions  at  Penn  State 

A  series  of  discussions  on  ethical 
considerations  for  students  will  con- 
tinue Nov.  11  at  7:30  p.m.  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  with  a  Power 
Point  presentation  and  discussion  on 
"On  Common  Ground  —  World 
Religions  in  America  and  at  Penn 


State."  The  talk,  to  be  held  in  the 
Pollock  Cultural  Lounge,  is  the  sec- 
ond in  a  series  of  four  scheduled 
talks. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Center  for  Ethics  and  Religious 
Affairs  at  (814)  865-6548. 


Expert  guidance 

Graduate  student  Brett  Borland,  instructor  lor  a  beginning  drawing  class  at  University 
Park,  gives  some  poinlers  to  his  students  as  Ihey  draw  outside  the  Palmer  Museum  of 


Nominations  sought  for 
Award  for  Faculty  Outreach 


Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the 
third  annual  Penn  State  Award  for  Fac- 
ulty Outreach.  The  award  is  designed 
to  recognize  faculty  who  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  outreach. 

Outreach  is  the  process  of  extend- 
ing the  intellectual  expertise  and 
resources  of  the  University  through 
teaching,  research  and  service  to 
address  the  social,  civic,  economic,  and 
environmental  issues  and  opportuni- 
ties facing  the  Commonwealth,  nation 
and  world.  Faculty  who  have  extended 
their  scholarship  to  external  con- 
stituents resulting  in  a  significant  out- 
come for  individuals,  organizations  or 
communities  in  problem-solving  or 
development  are  eligible  for  considera- 
tion for  this  award,  which  carries  with 
it  a  $1,000  stipend. 

Full-time  faculty  members,  at  all 
locations,  whose  primary  responsibili- 
ties are  teaching,  research  and  service, 
are  eligible.  Outreach  activities  can  take 
a  number  of  forms,  including  but  not 
limited  to:  credit  and  noncredit  instruc- 
tion; technical  assistance;  demonstra- 
tion projects;  evaluation  studies;  and 
policy  analysis. 


Nominations  should  include: 

■  Background:  A  concise  state- 
ment that  clearly  identifies  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  the  nominee, 
a  vita  and  two  letters  of  support  from 
University  colleagues. 

■  Summary:  Data  that  outlines  the 
nominees  outreach  initiatives,  impact 
of  the  initiatives,  audiences  served, 
problems  or  issues  addressed  and 
results. 

■  Support:  Letters  from  two  exter- 
nal beneficiaries  of  outreach  initiatives 
regarding  the  nominees'  outreach 
activity,  the  value  and  the  impact  of 
the  activity. 

Nominations  will  be  reviewed  and 
selected  by  a  subcommittee  represent- 
ing the  Coordinating  Council  for  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension  and 
the  Outreach  Committee  of  the  Facul- 
ty Senate. 

Nominations  may  be  submitted  to: 
Sara  Parks,  chair  of  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee, 201  Henderson  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park  Pa.  16802.  Deadline  for 
submission  is  Dec.  17.  Questions 
should  be  directed  to  Parks  at  (814) 
863-2212. 


A  beautiful  day  in  the  neighborhood 


"Mr.  Rogers  Neighborhood" 
has  temporarily  expanded  t 
include  University  Park.  The 
children's  public  television 
program  sent  a  film  c 
the  campus  last  week  to 
shoot  a  segment  called 
"How  People  Make  ...  ice 
Filming  began  in 
pasture,  and  ended 
with  the  finished  product  — 
Creamery  ice  cream.  When 
tlu'  final  produ 
late  February,  show  host 
Fred  Rogers  will  emphasize 
that  it's  not  just  machines 
that  make  things;  you  must 
have  people  and  ideas  first, 
and  then  machines  can  do 


Scenes  from  the  day 

Cameraman  Rick  Brandt  (lop  left)  started  filming  in  the 
cow  pasture,  showing  the  cows  that  provide  the  milk  fc 
Penn  State  Creamery  ice  cream. 

At  lelt,  the  crew  continues  to  film  as  Rick  Bird  of 
Pleasant  Gap  pumps  milk  into  his  lanker  (or  delivery  tc 
the  Creamery.  The  milk  had  just  been  taken  !rom  the 

Above,  student  Jacqueline  Ziegler  packs  the  freshly 
made  ice  cream.  Once  p 
frozen  at  20  degrees  b 


For  the  Record 

Due  to  a  typographical  error  in  the 
Sept.  23  issue,  a  story  on  page  11 
about  the  United  Way  campaign  at 
University  Park  incorrectly  stated 
the  goal  amount  for  Centre  Coun- 
ty. The  correct  goal  is  $1,565,000. 
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WPSU  has  official 
word  on  weather 
for  University  Park 

Although  Penn  State's  University  Park 
campus  never  closes  —  students  and 
hotel  guests  still  need  to  be  fed; 
research  projects  and  essential  services 
need  to  continue;  and  farm  animals 
need  care  —  severe  winter  weather  can 
mean  class  and  office  delays  and  can- 
cellations. The  place  to  find  the  official 
word  on  weather  is  Penn  State's  Public 
Broadcasting  radio  station,  WPSU-FM. 
"Using  WPSU  as  our  message  cen- 
ter has  been  quite  successful,"  said 
Thomas  Harmon,  director  of  Universi- 
ty Police  Services.  "By  making  that  one 
phone  call  we  can  get  the  message  out 
to  nearly  all  employees  and  students  at 
one  time  and  that  leaves  us  free  to 
attend    to    other    emergency-related 

Most  faculty,  staff  and  students 
now  know  to  tune  to  WPSU-FM 
instead  of  calling  the  University,  and 
those  out  of  the  listening  area  can  call 
the  emergency  number,  (814)  865-4000, 
that  repeats  information  broadcast  by 
WPSU.  Notices  will  go  up  in  the  resi- 
dence halls  and  public  areas  early  next 
month  to  remind  students  to  listen  to 
WPSU-FM  when  winter  weather 
threatens. 

WPSU  is  found  at  91.5  on  the  FM 
dial  in  State  College,  Bellefonte,  Lock 
Haven,  Williamsport,  Altoona  and  sur- 
rounding areas.  In  Du  Bois,  WPSU  is  at 
90.1  and  in  Treasure  Lake  it's  at  106.7. 
Subscribers  to  TCI  Cable  Television  in 
State  College  and  Bellefonte  areas  can 
also  hear  WPSU  radio  on  TCI  Channel 
7  between  regularly  scheduled  pro- 
gramming and  on  the  WPSX-TV 
weather  updates  on  TCI  channel  56. 

In  addition,  those  with  Web  access 
can  check  the  Penn  State  Home  Page  at 
http://ivww.psu.edu  and  double  click  on 
"Weather  Cancellations  and  Delays"  in 
the  "Announcements"  box  or  go  direct- 
ly to  Penn  State's  Public  Broadcasting 
home  pages  at  http://wpsx.psu.edu  and 
http://wps  u.psu.edu . 

As  soon  as  the  decision  is  made  to 
change  class  or  work  activities,  that 
information  goes  to  station  Manager 
Roy  Gerritsen  or  Assistant  Manager 
Steve  Shipman  for  immediate  broad- 
casting, if  necessary,  WPSU,  which  is 
on  the  air  24  hours  a  day,  will  begin  live 
broadcasting  earlier  than  its  usual  start 
time  of  5  a.m.  and  will  interrupt  regu- 

See  "Weather"  on  page  2 


Marking  time 

Shawn  Wood  (left)  and  Frank  Tice.  both  from  Ihe  landscape  department  in  the  Office  of 
Physical  Plant,  prepare  to  place  another  historical  mafker  at  University  Park.  This  one. 
marker  No.  66  University-wide,  wilt  designate  Ihe  place  behind  Osmond  Laboratory 
where  the  first  Beaver  Field  was  located.  Students  firsl  played  baseball  on  the  site  in 
the  1870s  and  it  was  at  this  site  that  Penn  State  began  intercollegiate  athletics.  The 
field,  named  for  Gov.  James  A.  Beaver  who  helped  secure  funds  lor  its  improvement, 
was  later  moved  to  the  current  site  of  the  Nittany  Parking  Deck.  The  historical  marker 
project  is  a  joint  program  of  University  Relations  and  the  Alumni  Association. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Bag—— 
Working 
together 
for  justice 

By  Barbara  Hale 
PuWfe  Information 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  thud  story  in  a 
scries  thai  profiles  some  o)  the  ways  thai 

Penn  State,  outside  the  classroom,  is  mak- 
ing life  belter  for  people  in  Pennsylvania. 

A; 


state  commission  along  with  Penn 
State  is  helping  to  make  sure  that 
ences  in  criminal  trials  are  handled 
the  state  and  that 
?  appropriate  com- 


stently  a 


The  Pennsylv 
Sentencing  v 


lated  by  the  state  Leg- 
islature in  1978,  and  since  the  begin- 
ning Penn  State  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  supporting  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. John  Kramer,  Penn  Stale  professor 
of  sociology  and  crime,  law  and  justice, 
was  the  first  executive  director  of  the 
commission,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  University  Park. 

Mark  Bergstrom,  the  commission's 
current  executive  director,  said  the  rela- 
tionship between  Penn  State  and  the 
agency  has  been  beneficial  from  the 
start. 

When  the  commission  was  created, 
its  charge  was  to  address  the  disparity 
and  undue  leniency  in  judicial  sentenc- 
ing that  was  perceived  by  some  to  have 
existed  at  that  time  in  certain  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  also  was  charged 
with  developing  sentencing  guidelines, 
which  must  be  considered  by  all  judges 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  guidelines  pro- 
See  "Justice"  on  page  3 


NSF  funds  graduate  program  with  2.7$  million 


The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
agreed  to  partially  fund  a  Penn  State 
program  with  a  $2.7  million  grant  so 
that  students  from  many  disciplines 
can  study  the  biological  systems  of 
the  Earth. 

The  NSF  is  funding  the  Penn  State 
Biogeochemical  Research  Initiative 
for  Education  (BRIE)  which  promotes 
cross-disciplinary  research  and  teach- 
ing and  helps  break  down  barriers 


that  exist  between  a  number  of  disci- 
plines that  study  problems  and 
processes  in  the  Earth's  environment. 
Acidification  of  mine  drainage,  recy- 
cling of  elements  in  soil  and  the  gen- 
eration of  atmospheric  oxygen  all 
depend  on  microorganisms  that  con- 
trol the  Earth's  environment,  but  few 
researchers  are  willing  to  leap  the 
bounds  of  discipline  and  investigate 
microbial  biogeochemical  processes. 


BRIE  recognizes  the  difficulty  in 
cross-training  geological  and  biologi- 
cal scientists  and  with  the  help  of  the 
NSF  grant  will  attempt  over  the  next 
five  years  to  provide  students  from 
areas  such  as  geochemistry,  environ- 
mental engineering,  soils  science  and 
microbiology  with  the  broad  scientific 
background  necessary  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  biogeochemical  importance. 

See  "NSF"  on  page  2 


Weather 

continued  from  page  1 

larly  scheduled  programming  to  give 
periodic  updates  throughout  the  day 
or  night. 

"Some  of  the  factors  in  the  Uni- 
versity's decision  to  delay  or  cancel 
activities  differ  from  those  considered 
by  area  public  schools,"  Harmon 
said.  "While  we  both  are  concerned 
about  road  conditions  for  buses  and 
commuting  employees,  the  school 
districts  also  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  health  and  safety  of  chil- 
dren getting  to  and  waiting  for  school 
buses. Most  Penn  State  students  at 
University  Park  live  on  or  close  to 
campus,  but  in  addition  to  road  con- 
ditions, we  need  to  be  concerned 
.ibout  the  availability  and  condition 
of  our  parking  lots." 

But  even  if  the  University  is  on  a 
delay  or  has  cancelled  activities,  sev- 
eral units  such  as  University  Police, 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  and  The  Penn 
State  Conference  Center  Hotel  are 
always  open." 

Employees  in  essential  services 
and  operations  are  expected  to  report 
for  work  in  most  circumstances,  and 
should  contact  their  supervisor  soon 
—  before  winter  weather  strikes  — 
with  any  questions  they  may  have 
about  their  status. 

Employees  can  also  review  "Han-    No  SPOW  yet! 
dling  Weather  Day  Absences,"  Human    Slev0  Shipman|  assistan|  manager  at  WPSU.FM  _Penn  state.s  Pob|ic  Broadcasting  radio  station,  chert 
Resources  Guideline  1 0,  on  the  Web  at    Although  temperatures  have  dipped  recently,  snow  has  not  been  in  the  forecast.  For  information  this  wint 
Http:/fwWW,vhr.pSU.edtifpotityfhrgl0.cfm.     University,  tune  into  WPSU-FM.  Those  outside  the  listening  area  can  call  the  emergency  number,  (814)  8 
It  spells  out  how  time  missed  is  han- 
dled. 


s  weather  for  signs  of  s 
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continued  from  page  1 

An  initial  grant  of  nearly  $1.7 
million  will  cover  the  first  three 
years  of  the  program  and  the 
remaining  $1  million  is  expected 
after  a  site  inspection  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  BRIE  program,  an 
interdisciplinary  graduate  major 
,  will  support  30  graduate  stu- 
dents and  25  to  40  undergradu- 


■ith  i 


nd 


lytical       geochemistry 
biochemistry     approaches     to 
explore  the  interdisciplinary  fron- 

Susan  L.  Brantley,  professor 
of  geosciences  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Chem- 
istry and  Geochemistry,  is  direc- 
tor of  BRIE,  and  Katherine  H. 
Freeman,  associate  professor  of 
geosciences,  is  the  associate  direc- 
tor. Brantley;  Freeman;  Jean  E. 
Brenchley,  professor  of  microbi- 
ology and  biotechnology;  Bruce 
E.  Logan,  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering; and  Jonathan  D. 
Chorover,  assistant  professor  of 
environmental  soil  chemistry,  will 
comprise  BRIE's  executive  com- 
mittee. 


Nominations  sought  for  two  graduate  teaching  awards 


Nominations  are  being  sought  for 
two  University  Graduate  School 
awards  recognizing  outstanding 
teaching.  The  Graduate  Faculty 
Teaching  Award  and  Graduate  Assis- 
tant Award  for  Outstanding  Teaching 
icknowledge  excep- 


nal  ins 
el.  Re 


at  the 

•ill 


award  of  $500.  The  deadline  for  sub- 
mitting nominations  is  Dec.  1. 

■  The  Graduate  Faculty  Teach- 
ing Award  is  open  to  all  University 
faculty  members  who  have  been 
tenured  members  of  the  graduate 


faculty  for  a  minimum  of  seven 
years,  who  have  demonstrated  excel- 
lence in  the  supervision  of  graduate 
students  with  their  thesis  work,  and 
who  have  not  yet  received  the  Uni- 
versity's highest  accolade  for  teach- 
ing and  scholarship  (ie.  an  Evan 
Pugh  Professorship,  a  Distinguished 
Professorship,  or  the  Eisenhower  or 
Lindback  awards). 

Graduate  students,  faculty  or 
staff  may  submit  nominations  to  the 
nominee's  graduate  program  profes- 
sor-in-charge.  Each  graduate  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  one  nomination. 


■  The  Graduate  Assistant  Award 
for  Outstanding  Teaching  is  open  to 
graduate  students  who  have  served 
as  graduate  assistants  for  at  least  two 
semesters  within  the  last  two  years 
(fall  1997  to  fall  1999).  Degree  candi- 
dates carrying  the  title  of  instructor 
are  not  eligible  for  the  award.  Nomi- 
nations may  be  submitted  to  the  nom- 
inee's graduate  officer  or  department 
head.  Typically,  10  awards  are  made. 

For  details  on  application  prepa- 
ration, please  contact  the  Fellowships 
&  Awards  Office  at  (814)  865-2514  or 
gradgrants@psu.edu. 


Agenda  set  for  Oct.  26  meeting  of  University  Faculty  Senate 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet 
at  1:30  p.m.  Oct.  26  in  112  Kern  Gradu- 
ate Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Items  to  be  addressed  include: 

■  Curriculum  report  of  Oct.  12 

■  Student  life-revision  of  Universi- 
ty policy  on  academic  integrity  (Senate 
policy  49-20)  (legislative) 

■  Faculty  benefits-recommendation 
regarding  surcharges  in  the  Penn  State 
dental  plan  (advisory /consultative) 

■  University      planning-budget 


report,  process  and  outcome  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1999/2000  and  budget  plan- 
ning for  the  academic  year  2000/2001, 
Rodney  A.  Erickson,  executive  vice 
president/ provost  (informational) 

■  Senate  Council-The  changing 
nature  of  academic  health  centers,  C. 
McCollister  Evarts,  senior  vice  president 
for  health  affairs  and  dean  (informational) 

■  Undergraduate  education-sum- 
mary of  petitions  by  college,  unit  or 
location  (informational) 


■  University  planning-construction 
programs  status  report  (informational) 

Members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity are  invited  to  attend.  Any  member 
of  the  University  community  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate  may  request  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  on  any  item  of 
business  already  before  the  Senate. 
Such  a  request  must  be  made  to  the 
chair,  through  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Senate,  at  least  four  calendar  days 
before  the  meeting  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  speak. 


Justice  — 

continued  from  page  1 


vide  every  judge  with  a  common  reference  point 
for  sentencing  similar  offenders  convicted  of  sim- 

Together,  commission  staff  and  Penn  State 
researchers  have  collaborated  on  projects  that 
involve  the  analysis  of  data  on  the  sentences  all 
judges  impose  in  Pennsylvania.  They  also  com- 
pare the  sentences  the  judges  impose  with  the 
guidelines      for 

sentencing     the 


This 


arch, 


Bergstrom  said, 
amounts  to  an 
ongoing  "legisla- 

trol"   system   to 
ensure  that  the 
law  is  working  in 
the  ways  the  Leg- 
islature intended 
and  in  ways  that 
enhance  commu- 
nity safety. 
Over  the  years, 
as  state  law  has 
changed  and 
evolved,  the  corn- 
evolved,  too.  In 
addition  to  fulfill- 
ing its  original 
mandate,  with 
Penn  State's 
research  help,  the 


Research  also 
is  needed  to 
gain  a  better 
understanding 
of  the  effec- 
tiveness of 
community  ser- 
vice, electronic 
monitoring, 
mandatory  drug 
counseling  or 
other  forms  of 
intermediate 
punishments. 

With  the  aide 
of  the  grant, 
the  partnership 
members  are 
studying  these 
issues. 


host  of  other  issues.  In  1998,  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission and  Penn  State's  new  Center  for 
Research  on  Crime  and  Justice  received  a  two- 
year  National  Institute  of  Justice  grant  for  a 
research  partnership  on  intermediate  punish- 
ments and  victim  restitution  issues. 

Bergstrom  said  that,  although  the  Pennsylv; 
nia  Legislature  passed  a  law  in  1995  that  mad 
victim  restitution  a  mandatory  part  of  crimin; 
sentencing,  much  work  relating  to  implementa 
tion  and  evaluation  of  the  legislation  ren' 
Research  also  is  needed  to  gain  a  better  under 
standing  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of 
munity  service,  electronic  monitoring,  mandato- 
ry drug  counseling  or  other  forms  of 
intermediate  punishments.  With  the  aide  of  the 
grant,  the  partnership  members  are  studying 
these  issues. 

Penn  State's  research,  said  Bergstrom,  helps 
the  commission  "look  at  the  whole  public  safety 
equation  —  the  perpetrators  and  the  victim,  the 
results  of  the  sentence  as  well  as  the  sentence 
itself."  The  goal,  he  added,  is  community  safety 
—  the  result  of  policies  that  are  smart  and  tough. 

For  the  complete  story  on  the  collaboration 
between  the  commission  and  Penn  State,  point 
your  Web  browser  to  http:liwww.psit.edit/ur} 
NEWSIimosfcoimnunitysafety.html. 


E-mail  users  reminded  to  exercise 
restraint  before  hitting  'send'  button 


Computers  and  networks  keep  getting  faster  and 
more  efficient,  making  electronic  exchanges  increas- 
ingly the  preferred  choice  for  both  professional  and 
personal  communications.  With  the  immediacy  of 
those  communications,  however,  comes  responsibil- 
ity for  their  appropriate  uses. 

Users  of  the  Penn  State  computer  and  informa- 
tion network  are  expected  to  be  professional  and 
courteous  in  electronic  correspondence,  as  they 
would  if  using  postal  mail  or  a  telephone. 

"Employees'  access  accounts  are  their  electronic 
identity  at  Penn  State.  Employees  are  directly 
accountable  for  actions  performed  under  their 
account,  so  it  is  critically  important  for  them  to  pro- 
tect their  accounts  and  passwords,"  said  Gary 
Augustson,  vice  provost  for  information  technology 

Because  accounts  are  reserved  for  individual 
employee  use,  sharing  them  with  friends  or  family 
members  is  a  violation  of  University  Policy  ( AD-20). 
In  many  cases,  the  data  and  other  resources  that 
can  be  accessed  using  University  accounts  are 
restricted  contractually  to  Penn  State  faculty,  staff 
and  students.  Extending  access  beyond  those  limits 
could  jeopardize  the  University's  own  standing  with 
various  service  and  content  providers. 

In  addition,  use  of  the  University  modem  pool 
by  non-authorized  users  in  the  evenings  has  the 
potential  to  create  bottlenecks  for  those  authorized 
to  use  the  service,  resulting  in  reduced  service  lev- 
els and  increased  investment  requirements. 

University  access  accounts  should  not: 

■  be  used  to  conduct  a  private  business; 

■  appear  on  non-University  related  advertising, 
mailings,  business  cards  or  postings; 

■  be  used  to  conduct  unsolicited  mass  mailings 
("spams");  or 

■  be  used  to  promulgate  chain  letters. 
"Think  before  you  send  an  e-mail,"  said  Rodney 

A.  Erickson,  executive  vice  president  and  provost. 
"Because  of  the  almost  instantaneous  nature  of  elec- 
tronic mail,  it  is  often  easy  to  speak  in  anger  or  to  use 
hurtful  language  that  would  never  be  considered 
appropriate  in  a  more  traditional  medium." 

Erickson  cautioned  that  users  should  e 
restraint  before  hitting  the  "send"  button. 

"Electronic  mail  tends  to  take  on  a  life  of  its  c 


It  can  be  forwarded  to  others,  modified,  posted  on 
electronic  bulletin  boards  or  stored  on  intermediate 
systems,"  he  said.  "The  general  rule  of  thumb 

"       is     that     if     you 

wouldn't  say  these 

"Electronic  mail ...  words  directly  to 
can  be  forwarded,  *L<Kwa„Mo 
modified,  posted  see  them  transact- 
or stored.  The  ted   to  a  wider 

general  rule  Of  audience  or 

thumb  is  that  if  Tm1dtm,T„no, 

you  Wouldn't  say  send   them   elec- 

these  WOrdS  tronically." 

directly  to  the  Because  e-mail  is 

______         j_  __»  not  secure,  it  is  not 

person  ...  do  not         suitable         for 

Send  them  extremely    confi- 

electronically."  dential  or  private 

material. 

—  Rodney  A.  Erickson  "It's  mucli  like  a 
vice  president  and  provost  postcard  in  terms 
of  the  level  of  secu- 
rity available," 
said  Augustson. 
"If  the  content  of  your  correspondence  would  nor- 
mally require  a  sealed  envelope  in  the  physical 
world,  unencrypted  electronic  mail  is  probably  not 
appropriate  for  its  transmission." 

Another  hazard  of  e-maif  is  the  spread  of  com- 
puter viruses  through  inlet  ted  attachments. 

"Even  if  you  know  the  originator  of  the  corre- 
spondence, if  s  better  not  to  open  e-mail  attachments 
unless  you  have  and  are  using  current  anti-virus 
software  that  will  detect  the  latest  instances  of  hos- 
tile code,"  said  Augustson. 

Guidelines  for  the  appropriate  use  of  electronic 
resources  is  included  in  Policy  AD20,  Computer  and 
Network  Security 

(http://gunt.psu.edit/polkicslAD20.html).  Links  to  other 
information  technology  pi "I icy  issues  can  be  found  at 
http:f/wwu>.p*u  .cdu/t.vmputnixlpoliciesf. 

For  more  information  regarding  appropriate 
conduct  on  the  University's  computer  networks,  call 
the  Office  of  Computer  and  Network  Security  at 
(814)  863-9533  ore-mail  security@psu.edu. 


Penn  State  has  new  online  degree  in  adult  education 


The  University  has  made  plans  to  add  a  Web-based 
master  of  education  degree  in  adult  education  to  its 
World  Campus  offerings  beginning  January  2000. 
The  World  Campus,  powered  by  technology,  extends 
Penn  State's  signature  undergraduate,  graduate,  cer- 
tificate and  continuing  education  programs  to  learn- 
ers around  the  globe  via  the  Web. 

The  master's  degree,  an  outreach  program  of  the 
College  of  Education,  is  designed  to  increase  the 
knowledge  and  competence  of  those  who  work  with 
adult  learners  in  a  wide  range  of  settings. 

"We  believe  this  program  will  be  valuable  to 
working  professionals  who  want  to  earn  their  gradu- 
ate degree  in  adult  education  but  whose  professional 
commitments  make  it  almost  impossible  to  study  in  a 
traditional  campus  environment,"  said  Gary  E.  Miller, 
executive  director  of  the  World  Campus. 

Program  courses  will  be  taught  using  a  blend  of 
Web  technology,  print  and  other  media  to  provide  an 
effective  balance  of  flexibility  and  interaction.  No 
prior  course  work  in  adult  education  is  required  for 


admission  into  the  program,  but  students  must  hold 
a  baccalaureate  degree.  Plans  call  for  a  program  that 
consists  of  33  credits,  21  of  which  must  be  in  adult 
education.  Students  can  tailor  the  program  to  suit 
their  interests  by  combining  nine  credits  in  electives 
from  other  accredited  universities  and  from  World 
Campus  courses  —  in  chemical  dependency  coun- 
selor education  or  educational  technology  integra- 
tion —  with  their  adult  education  degree  concentra- 

Intemational  adult  education  and  distance  educa- 
tion themes  will  be  built  into  every  course  to  enable 
students  to  feel  comfortable  in  a  global  adult  educa- 
tion context.  Learners  also  will  receive  instruction  in 
designing  programs  that  use  the  new  technologies 
for  delivery. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the  World  Cam- 
pus programs,  call  1-800-252-3592  or  visit  the  Web  at 
www.worldcampus.psu.edu.  By  the  year  2002,  Penn 
State  expects  to  have  more  than  30  credit  programs 
available  through  the  World  Campus. 


Lectures 


Next  Penn  State  Forum 
to  cover  global  trends 


Michael  Mazarr, 
senior  director  for 
planning  and  policy  at 
the  Electronic  Indus- 
tries Alliance  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  is  the 
next  guest  speaker  for 
the  Penn  State  Forum 
at  noon  Friday,  Oct.  15, 
in  the  President's  Hall 
at  The  Penn  State  Con- 
ference Center  Hotel. 

Modeled  after  the  National  Press 
Club  and  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State 
Bookstore,  the  lunchtime  series  of  lec- 
tures at  University  Park  is  an  offering 
of  the  Penn  State  Faculty  Staff  Club 
and  is  open  to  the  public.  Lunch 
begins  at  11 :30  a.m.  and  the  program, 
including  the  lecture  and  questions 
from  the  audience,  begins  at  noon. 

Call  (814)  865-7590  for  tickets, 
which  are  $10  per  person. 

Author  of  Global  Trends  2000,  Mex- 
ico 2005  and  An  Owner's  Manual  for  the 
Next  Decade,  Mazarr  is  responsible  for 
assisting  the  president  of  E1A  with 


FORUM 


H 


strategic  planning  for 
the  organization,  and 
drafting  major  alliance 
documents  and  policy 

He  holds  A.B.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from 
Georgetown  University 
in  government  and 
national  security  stud- 
ies and  a  Ph.D.  in  policy 
analysis  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  Tapes  from  this  lecture  and 
other  Penn  State  Forum  lectures  are 
available  from  Penn  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Media  Sales  at  1-800-779-2111. 
Other  scheduled  speakers  are: 

■  Tuesday,  Oct.  26:  David  Morrell, 
Penn  State  Ph.D.,  novelist  and  screen- 
writer, will  talk  on  "Penn  State,  Rambo 
and  Me"  at  The  Penn  Stater; 

■  Wednesday,  Nov.  17:  Hodding 
Carter,  president  of  the  Knight  Foun- 
dation, will  speak  on  America  in  the 
World,  the  World  in  America"  at  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn. 


WISE  conference  to  be  held  on  Oct.  23 


The  10th  Annual  Expanding  Your 
Horizons  Conference  in  Science,  Math- 
ematics and  Engineering  for  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  girls  is  set  for 
Saturday.  Oct.  23,  at  University  Park. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Women  in  Science  and  Engineering 
(WISE)  Institute,  aims  to  interest 
young  women  in  scientific/technical 


careers  by  providing  them  with  infor- 
mation related  to  these  types  of 
careers.  The  conference  is  open  to 
teachers  and  parents,  as  well. 

The  program  fee  is  $5  per  partici- 
pant and  includes  lunch.  For  more 
information  or  a  registration  form,  call 
the  WISE  Institute  at  (814)  865-3342  or 
e-mail  cxgl@psu.edu. 


Altoona  event  features  film,  discussion 


The  award-winning  film  "Follow  Me 

and  identity  in  America.  By  weaving 

Home"  will  be  shown  at  7:30  p.m. 

together    traditions    of    Native, 

Sunday,  Oct.  17,  in  the  Community 

African  and  Latin  cultures,  the  film 

Arts  Center  at  Penn  State  Altoona  . 

tells  the  story  of  four  artists  and 

Peter  Bratt,  the  movie's  director,  will 

their  journey  across  the  American 

conduct  an  open  discussion  following 

landscape. 

the  film. 

The  movie  and  discussion  are  free 

Bratt,  of  South  American  Indian 

to  the  public,  but  tickets  are  required. 

ancestry,  also  wrote  this  defiant, 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Penn  State 

humorous,  poetic  tale  exploring  race 

Altoona  Bookstore. 

Lesbian  comedienne  to  appear  Nov.  1 1 

Susan  Westenhoefer,  lesbian  com- 
edienne, will  appear  on  the  Universi 
ty  Park  campus  on  Thursday,  Nov.  11 
at  8  p.m.  in  Pollock  Commons. 


Westenhoefer,  a  Lancaster  County 
native  and  out  lesbian  since  she  start- 
ed her  career,  has  been  performing 
her  stand-up  routine  since  1990.  In 
1993  her  HBO  comedy  special  was 


performed  at  the  He 
Blues  in  Los  Angles,  The  Improv  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  appeared 
on  Comic  Relief.  Westenhoefer  said 
she  performs  her  routine  to  create  a 
situation  where  others  can  feel  com- 
fortable with  gay  people. 

This  event,  sponsored  by  the  Corn- 
Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual 


Race  relations  scholar  to 
give  Sim  Memorial  Lecture 


Thomas  F.  Pettigrew, 
research  professor  of 
social  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Santa  Cruz,  will 
be  the  1999  Francis  M. 
Sim  Memorial  Lectur- 
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Thomas  F.  Pettigrew 


Come,  Ho 
Have  to  Go:  American 
Race  Relations  in  1999" 
is  the  title  of  the  lec- 
ture, to  be  delivered  by 
Pettigrew  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  20,  in 
101  Thomas  Building, 
University  Park. 

A  second  event,  an  interdepart- 
mental colloquium  "Does  Intergroup 
Contact  Reduce  Prejudice?  Recent 
Meta-Analytic  Findings,"  will  feature 
Pettigrew's  current  research.  The  col- 
loquium will  be  held  at  1  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  21,  in  101  Kern  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park. 

Also  on  the  schedule  for  Petti- 


graduate  students  in 
the  Schreyer  Honors 
College  and  graduate 
students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology. 

Pettigrew  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  his  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees  at 
Harvard  University. 
He  served  on  the  social 
psychology  faculty  at 
Harvard  University  for  more  than  two 
decades  before  moving  in  1980  to  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz. 
He  has  also  taught  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  University 
of  Amsterdam. 

The  Sim  lecture  honors  Francis  M. 
Sim,  a  member  of  the  sociology  faculty 
at  Penn  State  for  nearly  20  years  before 
his  death  in  1985. 


U.S.  women's  soccer  team 
goalkeeper  to  speak  Oct.  27 


Briana  Scurry,  the  starting  goalkeeper 
for  the  USA  National  Women's  Soccer 
Team,  which  recently  won  the  1999 
Women's  World  Cup,  will  speak  at  8 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  in  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Scurry's  appearance  is  part  of 
the  1999-2000  Distinguished  Speakers 

Scurry  is  described  as  one  of  the 
quickest  and  most  athletic  keepers  in 
the  world.  She  missed  the  1995  World 
Cup  due  to  a  car  accident  involving  a 
hit-and-run  driver,  but  went  on  to 
record  three  shutouts  in  the  1996 
Olympic  Games  before  the  United 
States  defeated  China  2-1  for  the  gold 

Currently  conducting  soccer 
clinics  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Scurry  hopes  to  raise  awareness  of 
soccer  with  inner-city  youth  across 


the    United    States.    She    also    is 
involved  in  many  other  charitable 

Scurry's  presentation  is  free  to  the 
public,  but  tickets  are  required.  Stu- 
dents with  valid  Penn  State  IDs  may 
obtain  tickets  on  Monday,  Oct.  18,  at 
the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  ticket  box 
office.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  with 
valid  Penn  State  IDs  may  obtain  tick- 
ets on  Tuesday,  Oct.  19.  Any  remaining 
tickets  will  be  available  to  the  general 
public  Wednesday,  Oct.  20,  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Tickets  also 
may  be  available  the  night  of  the 
speech. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities  at  (814) 
863-3786. 

To  learn  more  about  Briana  Scurry, 
check  the  Web  at  http://unuw.soccer.com/ 
eurolfeatureslscurry.html 


LIVES!  talk  focuses  on  Pearl  S.  Buck 


ated  for  a  Cable  Ace  award.  She       Equity,  is  free  to  tin.  public 


"Who's  Afraid  of  Pearl  S.  Buck?"  is  the 
second  installment  in  the  LIVES!  Biog- 
raphy Series'  1999  program  on  Oct.  26 
at  University  Park. 

In  this  segment  of  the  series,  Peter 
J.  Conn,  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  tell 
why  he  selected  American  novelist 
Pearl  Buck  as  his  subject  and  he  will 
describe  his  dealings  with  her  family 
and  her  literary  heirs. 

On  Nov.  15,  Michael  Broyles,  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  Penn  State's 
School  of  Music,  and  Denise  Von 
Glahn  of  Florida  State  will  discuss  Leo 


Ornstein's  life  in  "Leo  Who?  The 
Prominence,  Disappearance  and  Con- 
tinuing Work  of  Leo  Ornstein."  Orn- 
stein  once  was  the  poster  child  for 
musical  modernism  but  then  dropped 
from  the  public  eye  in  the  1920s,  turn- 
ing his  back  on  ultramodernism. 

The  LIVES!  series  is  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
istic Studies.  All  lectures  start  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Lipcon  Auditorium  of  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
865-0495. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Water  quality  report 

In  accordance  with  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  regulations,  the 
University  has  posted  a  Consumer  Con- 
fidence Report  at  http://xininu.opp.psu.edu/ 
info/  which  contains  detailed  water 
quality  information.  The  information 
is  designed  to  inform  the  public  about 
the  University's  safe  and  dependable 
supply  of  drinking  water.  University 
officials  report  that  the  Penn  State 
water  supply  meets  all  federal  and 
state  requirements.  Penn  State  is  com- 
mitted to  the  wise  stewardship  of  its 

The  information  on  the  Web  is  also 
available  in  printed  form.  Requests  for 
copies  of  the  Consumer  Confidence 
Report  should  be  directed  to:  Paul 
Ruskin,  communications/public 
affairs  coordinator,  111  Physical  Plant 
Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16801 

Anyone  with  questions  relating  to 
Penn  State  water  quality,  should  call 
(814)  863-9620  or  e-mail 
pdr2@psu.edu. 

Visit  the  president 

Faculty,  staff,  students,  members  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  football  fans 
on  the  University  Park  campus  for  the 
Penn  State-Ohio  State  football  game 
are  invited  to  the  University  Presi- 
dent's Open  House  from  3:30  to  5  p.m. 
on  Friday,  Oct.  15,  in  201  and  205  Old 
Main. 

Visitors  can  meet  President  Gra- 
ham B.  Spanier  and  new  administra- 
tors. Provost  Rodney  Erickson  and 
Vice  President  Janis  Jacobs,  for  a  tour 
of  their  offices,  an  opportunity  to  ask 
them  what  they  do  and  to  learn  more 
about  the  inner  workings  of  historic 
Old  Main.  Visitors  also  can  enjoy  light 
refreshments,  impromptu  perfor- 
mances by  the  Penn  State  Magicians 
(Spanier  is  faculty  adviser  to  this  stu- 
dent club)  as  well  as  take  a  tour  of  the 
Old  Main  Tower. 

Constructed  in  1930  with  stones 
from  the  original  Old  Main  built  in 
1863,  the  Federal  Revival  building  was 
designed  by  Charles  Klauder  as  a  stu- 
dent union  with  part  of  one  floor 
reserved  for  the  offices  of  senior 
administrators.  In  addition  to  the  six- 
story  tower,  open  to  the  public  only  a 
few  times  a  year,  the  building  features 
the  famous  "Land  Grant"  frescoes, 
painted  by  noted  American  artist 
Henry  Varnum  Poor. 

If  you  want  a  preview  or  if  you  are 
unable  to  attend,  you  can  always  visit 
the  president's  office  virtually  by 
going  to  http://wwzu.psu.edu/ur/ 
President/  on  the  Web. 

Honorary  degree  reminder 

The  Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees 
is  seeking  assistance  as  it  develops  a 
list  of  potential  recipients  of  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Penn  State.  The  list 
will  include  eminent  scholars,  per- 
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formers,  artists  and  practitioners  in 
academic  fields,  and  individuals  who 
have  made  particularly  distinguished 
contributions  to  society  in  areas  such 
as  public  service,  business  or  govem- 

The  committee  seeks  nominations 
of  individuals  eligible  to  receive  a 
Penn  State  honorary  degree.  The 
guidelines,  developed  and  approved 
by  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees, 
include  the  following  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility for  an  honorary  degree: 

■  Sustained  achievement  and  dis- 
tinction of  national  or  international 
significance  in  an  activity  consonant 
with  the  mission  of  the  University; 

■  The  nomination  of  individuals 
whose  achievements  and  distinction 
have  not  been  similarly  recognized  by 


a  number  of  other  institutions  is 
encouraged; 

■  Alumni  of  the  University  are 
eligible;  and 

■  Administrators,  faculty  or  staff 
of  Penn  State  are  not  eligible,  nor  are 
current  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  officials  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  its  subor- 
dinate units  or  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, during  their  terms  of  office; 
nor  are  spouses  or  immediate  family 
members  of  the  above  mentioned  peo- 
ple eligible. 

Nominations  should  include  the 
name  and  a  short  biography  if  one  is 
readily  available.  Send  nominations 
by  Friday,  Oct.  22,  to  Janis  Jacobs,  vice 
president  for  administration,  201  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


Communications  jobs 

The  College  of  Communications'  Con- 
stituent Alumni  Society  will  host 
"Where  the  Jobs  Are:  Applying  Your 
Communications  Degree  to  the  21st 
Century"  on  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  at  2 
p.m.  in  rooms  E  and  F  of  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  at  University  Park.  The 
event  is  designed  for  students  prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  increasingly  diversi- 
fied field  of  communications. 

The  first  hour  of  the  s 
feature  a  moderated  panel  dis 
among  professionals  from  Lucent 
Technologies,  Hyperion  Communica- 
tions, the  Unisys  Corp.,  National  Busi- 
ness Employment  Weekly,  the  Family 
Network  and  America  Online,  among 
others.  Students  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  cutting-edge 
career  opportunities.  Following  the 
panel,  each  of  the  participating  profes- 
sionals will  be  available  lo  meet  with 
the  students  individually.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  resumes. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Kristen  Fortney  at  (814)  865-8801  or 
klkl04@psu,edu. 

Workshop  for 
graduate  students 

The  second  workshop  in  a  series  of 
professional  development  workshops 
for  graduate  students  will  be  held 
from  4  to  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  4, 
in  the  Ballroom  of  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  at  University  Park.  The  work- 
shop, titled  "Personal  Marketing: 
Preparing  for  Non-Academic 
Careers,"  will  include  panel  presenta- 
tions and  a  keynote  address  to  be 
given  by  Ronald  Webb,  senior  man- 
ager of  doctoral  recruiting  at  Proctor 
&  Gamble. 

The  workshop  is  free  and  registra- 
tion is  required.  The  deadline  to  regis- 
ter is  Oct.  27  and  registration  will  be 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  For 
a  $5  fee,  participants  also  may  attend 
an  informal  dinner  following  the 
workshop.  Reservations  for  dinner 
must  be  made  at  registration.  Registra- 
tion forms  are  available  in  departmen- 
tal offices  and  at  the  Graduate  School, 
114  Kern  Building. 

Technology  news  source 

How  can  you  ensure  you're  on  top  of 
Penn  State's  information  technology 
news?  Join  the  new  listserv  TechNews 
and  you'll  find  concise  summaries  of 
the  cutting-edge  information  you  need 
to  know.  TechNews,  a  newsletter 
about  computer  technology  efforts  at 
Penn  State,  is  provided  once  a  month 
via  e-mail  as  a  service  of  Computer 
and  Information  Systems.  To  subscribe 
to  the  publication  send  e-mail  to  list- 
serv@lists.psu.edu  with  the  message: 
SUBSCRIBE  CIS-TECHNEWS  fol- 
lowed by  your  first  and  last  name. 
TechNews  is  also  available  on  the  Web 
at  http://www.cis.psu.edu/technews/. 


Faculty  and  staff  award  committees  announced 


A  general  committee  chaired  by  Billie  S.  Willits, 
assistant  vice  president  for  human  resources,  has 
been  appointed  to  review  nominations  for  the  2000 
Faculty  and  Staff  Achievement  Awards. 

Six  subcommittees  will  screen  nominations  and 
develop  recommendations  for  the  respective 
awards.  Members  are: 

■  Barash  Award  subcommittee:  Vicki  Fong 
(chair),  Gerald  Stein,  Brent  Pasquinelli,  James  Pur- 
dum,  Cathy  Lyons,  Allison  Boehret,  Bob  Duminiak; 

■  McKay  Donkin  Award  subcommittee;  James 
M.  Elliott  (chair),  Nancy  Herron,  Beth  Trimble,  Diane 
Ryan,  Henry  McCoullum,  Barton  Browning,  Jan 
Grasser; 

■  Award  for  Administrative  l;\ct*llonce  subcom- 


mittee: Lydia  Abdullah  (chair),  Alicia  Bunnell,  Robin 
Anderson,  Linda  Enseki,  Bill  Mahon,  April  Martell, 
Vasundara  Varadan; 

■  Staff  Excellence  Award  subcommittee:  Debo- 
rah Howard  (chair),  Beverly  Ladrido,  Sharon 
Symanovich,  David  Wilson,  Mike  Conti,  Craig  Far- 
rell,  Burgandy  Holiday; 

■  Support  Staff  Award  subcommittee:  Gail  Hur- 
ley (chair),  Paul  Peworchik,  Terri  Dowdy,  Esther 
Lauchle,  Connie  Gearhart,  Ken  Rudy,  Chris 
Guttschall;  and 

■  James  Robinson  Equal  Opportunity  Award 
subcommittee:  Steve  Hayes  (chair),  Debra  Putt,  Sue 
Rankin,  Joan  Coble,  Carmen  Borges,  April  Scimio, 
Tom  Poole,  Courtney  Stark. 


Nominations  are  still  being  accepted  for  the  2000 
awards.  Nominators  may  obtain  copies  of  a  stan- 
dardized format  for  submitting  nominations  by  vis- 
iting the  Office  of  Human  Resources'  Web  site  at 
http://'i('iC7L'.ohr.i>^u.cdit/,  under  the  "Document"  sec- 
tion. The  nomination  form  also  is  available  by  con- 
tacting the  Office  of  Human  Resources  at  (814)  863- 
6188. 

Please  refer  to  the  Penn  State  Intercom  article  of 
Sept.  16,  for  additional  information  related  to  the 
awards  and  the  process,  or  visit  the  Web.  Nomina- 
tions should  be  sent  to  Billie  S.  Willits,  Box  6,  Rider 
Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16803.  The  deadline 
for  submitting  nominations  is  Dec.  1.  Earlier  sub- 
mission is  encouraged  and  appreciated.  Supporting 
information  which  accompanies  nominations  should 
be  brief  and  specific  to  the  award  criteria. 


Appointments 

Commonwealth  College 
names  new  head  of  libraries 

Christine  Avery  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Commonwealth  College  Libraries  after  a  national 
search.  A  Penn  State  Libraries  faculty  member  since 
1990,  she  brings 
almost  15  years  of 
experience  in  refer- 

tion  development 
and  other  library  ser- 
vices to  the  position, 
in  which  she  leads 
and  coordinates  the 
activities  of  Penn 
State's  12  Common- 


alth 


Coll 
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libraries. 

Avery  started  her 
library  science  career 
in  1985  as  an  infor- 
mation specialist  for 

Fellers,  Lacy  &  Gaddis  Marketing  Consultants  in 
Austin,  Texas.  In  1987,  she  assumed  her  first  librari- 
an position  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  as  a  busi- 
ness reference  librarian.  After  a  year  in  this  position, 
she  became  head  of  Coe  Library  Reference  Depart- 
ment and  User  Services  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

When  Avery  came  to  Penn  State  in  1990,  she  first 
served  as  a  business  librarian  and  later  as  a  social  sci- 
ences librarian.  She  also  served  as  Penn  State's  rep- 
resentative to  the  InterUniversity  Consortium  for 
Political  and  Social  Research  and  as  the  Libraries' 
liaison  to  the  anthropology  and  sociology  depart- 


Avery  has  authored  or  co-authored  i 
publications,  including  The  Quality  Management 
Sourcebook:  An  International  Guide  to  Materials  and 
Resources.  She  was  involved  in  the  research  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  Pollock  Laptop  Library,  a  com- 
pletely electronic  library  at  University  Park.  Avery 
also  has  conducted  surveys  on  the  Penn  State 
Libraries'  services,  online  catalog  and  book  avail- 
ability, among  other  research  projects. 

Within  the  Libraries,  Avery  has  served  on  a  vari- 
ety of  committees  and  task  forces.  She  belongs  to 
several  professional  organizations,  including  the 
International  Association  for  Social  Sciences  Infor- 
mation Service  and  Technology.  She  holds  a  B.S.  in 
sociology  from  Texas  A&M  University,  an  M.S.  in 
applied  social  research  from  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity, and  an  M.L.S.  from  the  University  of  Texas  at 


Professor  named  co-director 
of  LSC  graduate  education 

Melvin  L.  Bilhngslev.  professor  and  vice  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology  in  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, has  recently  been  named  co-director  of  gradu- 
ate education  for  the  Life  Sciences  Consortium 
(LSC). 

The  LSC  at  Penn  State  represents  more  than  190 
faculty  members  from  26  departments  Ln  six  colleges 
on  the  University  Park  campus  and  within  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  These  researchers  are  members  of 
the  Integrative  Biosciences  Graduate  Program, 
which  gives  students  options  for  research  in  the 
emerging  disciplines  in  the  life  sciences. 

Billingsley  will  work  with  C.  Robert  Matthews, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  University  Park  and  co- 
director  of  the  LSC.  Billingsley  is  replacing  Judith 
Bond,  professor  and  i_h.nr  "i  him:  hemistrv  and  mole- 
cular biology  and  assistant  dean  for  graduate  edu- 
cation and  the  MD/Ph.D.  program. 

Billingsley  earned  his  undergraduate  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  Ph.D.  degree 
from  George  Washington  University  and  then  did 
postdoctoral  work  at  Yale  University.  He  came  to 
Penn  State's  College  of  Medicine  in  1984. 

Penn  State  Erie  brings  manager 
of  university  relations  on  board 

Edward  Blaguszewski  has  been  named  manager  of 
university  relations  at  Penn  State  Erie.  In  this  posi- 
tion, Blaguszewski  is  responsible  for  management  of 
all  college  communications,  including  local  and 
national  media  relations,  publications,  internal  com- 
munication, speech  writing,  advertising  and  the 
college's  Web  site. 

Blaguszewski  joins  Penn  State  Erie  after  working 
for  six  years  as  director  of  public  information  at 
Allegheny  College  in  Meadville,  Pa.  Previously,  he 
was  a  national  media  relations  consultant  for 
Gehrung  Associates  in  Keene,  N.H.,  and  a  newspa- 
per reporter  and  editor  in  New  England.  He  current- 
ly serves  as  president  of  the  College  and  University 
Public  Relations  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
Boston  University  College  of  Communication.  He  is 
a  native  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Penn  State  Altoona  welcomes 
university  relations  coordinator 

N.  Ellen  Nesser  has  joined  the  Office  of  University 
Relations  at  Penn  State  Altoona  as  its  r 
.  .ty Makcm?  cpord^iatpr. 


Nesser's  responsibilities  range  from  marketing 
to  public  relations  to  advertising  projects.  Her  back- 
ground includes  teaching  for  four  years  at  Saint 
Vincent  College  in  the  communication  and  informa- 
tion arts  program  and  one  year  of  teaching  at  Indi- 
ana University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  journalism 
department.  Before  that,  she  was  employed  at  Penn 
State  Fayette  in  various  grant-funded  positions  and 
served  as  the  publications  coordinator. 

Nesser  has  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  Robert  Morris  College, 
with  a  focus  on  marketing  and  communications. 
She  also  holds  a  master  of  science  degree  in  journal- 
ism from  West  Virginia  University.  Currently,  she  is  a 
part-time  student  in  the  doctoral  program  of  higher 
education  administration  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 

Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
announces  two  appointments 

Jeffrey  J.  Smith  has  been  appointed  director  of  finan- 
cial analysis  and  planning,  and  Susan  Sampsell  has 
been  appointed  financial  officer  for  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension. 

Smith  joins  Penn  State  after  15  years  at  the  IBM 
Corp.  where  he  served  in  its  Microelectronics  Divi- 
sion as  senior  financial  manager  for  joint  venture 
strategy  and  operations.  At  IBM,  Smith  developed 
financial  modeling  techniques  to  aid  in  executive 
decision  making  and  was  responsible  for  budgets  in 
excess  of  $1  billion. 

Since  1997,  he  also  has  served  as  treasurer  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  He 
earned  his  B.S.  degree  in  food  service  and  housing 
administration  and  his  M.S.  in  business  administra- 
tion from  Penn  State.  He  is  also  a  certified  manage- 
ment accountant. 

In  1990,  Sampsell  earned  her  B.S.  degree  in 
accounting  from  Penn  State  and  became  a  certified 
public  accountant  at  the  firm  of  Deloitte  and  Touche. 
Her  areas  of  specialization  included  governmental 
and  not-for-profit  institutions  as  well  as  banking  and 
cable  industries.  Since  1992,  Sampsell  has  worked 
within  higher  education,  serving  first  as  a  financial 
controller  then  as  director  of  finance  at  Carlow  Col- 
lege. 

At  Carlow  College,  she  was  responsible  for  over- 
sight and  planning  of  all  college  financial  resources, 
allocating  short-  and  long-term  resources  to  enable 
the  college  to  achieve  its  academic  and  operational 
goals.  During  this  time,  Sampsell  also  helped  to 
coordinate  the  development  of  the  administrative 
computing  system  used  by  the  finance  departments. 


Engineering  building 
completion  celebrated 

The  College  of  Engineering  will  commemorate  the 
completion  of  its  first  new  building  at  University 
Park  since  Hallowell  Building  in  1988  with  a  dedi- 
cation ceremony  and  open  house  at  11  a.m.  today. 

The  event  includes  a  dedication  ceremony  and  recog- 
nition luncheon  for  William  E.  and  Wyllis  Leonhard,  Uni- 
versity benefactors,  and  will  feature  a  host  of  speakers 
and  honored  guests,  including  state  Secretary  of  Gener- 
al Services  Gary  Crowell,  President  Graham  B.  Spanier 
and  others.  Following  the  ceremony,  a  3  p.m.  open  house 
will  give  faculty  and  staff  their  first  peek  into  the  Leon- 
hard  Building. 

Costing  $12.5  million,  the  three-story  Leonhard 
Building  will  serve  as  the  home  for  the  Harold  and  Inge 
Marcus  Department  of  Industrial  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering.  The  building  is  located  on  Penn  State's  West 
Campus,  behind  the  bus  terminal  on  Atherton  Street. 

The  facility's  60,000  square  feet  will  house  some  of 
the  most  advanced  laboratory  and  research  facilities  in 
the  University.  It  will  offer  unprecedented  learning 
opportunities  for  students  —  two-thirds  of  the  building's 
total  space  will  be  devoted  to  hands-on  student  learning 
laboratory-related  activities. 

In  addition,  the  Leonhard  Building  boasts  six  state- 
of-the-art  classrooms  wired  with  the  latest  computer 
and  multimedia  technology.  The  facility  also  will  house 
faculty  and  graduate  offices,  and  activity  centers. 

Although  the  building's  construction  is  finished,  it  will  take  approximately 
one  year  to  complete  the  move-in. 

On  Nov.  5, 1993,  the  Penn  State  Board  of  Trustees  named  the  building  in  recog- 
nition of  1936  alumnus  William  E.  Leonhard  for  his  generous  contributions  to  the 
college  over  the  years.  The  retired  chair  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Parsons 
Corp.,  Leonhard  continues  to  be  a  well-known  advocate  of  engineering  education. 

Of  the  $12.5  million  it  took  to  construct  the  building,  $5  million  was  paid  for 
by  Penn  State  with  the 
remaining  amount  paid  for 
by  the  Commonwealth. 


Dedication  ceremony  today 

Leonhard  Building,  named  lor  1936  alumnus  William  E.  Leonhard,  is  ready  lor  occupancy. 
On  this  page  are  various  views  of  the  building,  which  is  located  on  Penn  Stale's  West 
Campus.  Leonhard  Building,  the  lirsl  new  building  lor  the  College  ol  Engineering  at 
University  Park  since  1988,  will  be  open  to  visitors  today.  Although  construction  is  finished, 
it  will  take  about  a  year  to  complete  the  move-in  lor  Ihe  labs  and  equipment,  as  well  as  the 
faculty  and  start.  For  more  information,  check  the  College  ol  Engineering  Web  site.  Go  to 
http://www.engr.psu.edu/news/and  click  on  the  link  to  the  story.  Also  included  at  Ihe  site 
are  links  lo  William  Leonhafd's  biography,  a  look  at  the  building's 
interesting  Leonhard  Building  facts. 


Arts& 

Entertainment 


On  display 


'Cherry  Blossom  Kimono"  by  Julia  Weldon  is  among  Ihe  ilems  in  Ihe  exhibit  "Julia  V 
Handwoven  Kimonos  and  Scrolls,"  on  display  in  Kern  Graduate  Commons  on  the  U 
Park  campus  through  Oct.  27. 


Recital 

Ten  members  of  Penn  State's  French 
horn  studio  will  present  a  free  recital 
at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  19,  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  All  members 
of  the  horn  studio  are  music  majors 
and  are  students  of  Lisa  O.  Bcmtrager, 
associate  professor  of  music. 

Singer-songwriter 
at  Penn  State  DuBois 

Folk-pop  artist  Susan  Werner  will  pre- 
sent a  free  concert  on  Wednesday,  Oct. 
20,  at  Penn  State  DuBois,  at  7  p.m.  in 
the  Hiller  Building  auditorium. 

A  savvy  musician  and  songwriter, 
Werner  has  toured  across  North  Amer- 
ica and  has  recently  released  her 
fourth  CD,  "Time  Between  Trains." 

For  more  information  about  the 
program,  call  (814)  375-4766. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  64-member  Penn  State  Concert 
Choir,  directed  by  Douglas  Miller,  pro- 
fessor of  music,  will  sing  a  variety  of 
works  from  their  fall  tour  repertoire 
at  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10 
p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  21,  in  the  Helen 
Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture's  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish.  After  the 
concert,  audience  members  may  take 
their  bag  lunches  to  the  Roy  and 
Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisen- 
hower Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 


Banjo  pickin   genius 

Bela  Fleck  and  the  Flecktones  will  per- 
form at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  29,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
banjo  players  in  the  world,  Bela  Fleck 
has  revolutionized  the  banjo,  bringing 


Bryce  Jordan 
Center 

Upcoming  events 

The  World  Wrestling  Federation 
"Raw  is  War,"  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, Nov.  8,  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  has  sold  out. 

Other  events  coming  to  the  Jor- 
dan Center  include: 

■  Oct.  19:  MP3  Tour/Goo  Goo 
Dolls  and  Tonic; 

■  Oct.  24:  John  Mellencamp 
and  Susan  Tedeschi; 

■  Nov.  6:  Penn  State  Tailgreat; 

■  Nov.  6:  Bob  Dylan,  Phil  Lesh 
and  Friends; 

■  Nov    12:    "Weird    A 1" 
Yankovic;  and 

■  Nov.  13:  Perm  State  Tailgreat. 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium, selected  Uni-Mart  ticket  out- 
lets.  Commonwealth  Campus  ticket 
outlets,  or  charge  by  phone  at  (800) 
863-3336  or  (814)  865-5555. 


it  from  its  former  status  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Dixieland  sound  to  its  new 
platform  in  the  modern  jazz/blue- 
grass  community. 

Tickets  are  $25  for  general  admis- 
sion; $20  for  students;  $15  for  Penn 
State  University  Park  students;  and 
$15  for  children  ages  12  and  younger. 
For  tickets  or  more  information,  con- 
tact the  Arts  Ticket  Center,  open  8  a.m. 
through  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  at  (814)  863-0255.  Outside  the 
local  calling  area,  phone  (800)  278- 
7849. 


Promotions 


Staff 

Darlene  R.  Gilliland,  financial  aid 
coordinator  at  Penn  State  Mont  Alto. 
Gregory  A.  Granville,  engineering 
aide  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory. 
Angela  D.  Greene,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 
Margaret  R.  Grumm,  senior  research 
technologist  in  College  of  Education. 
Celine  M.  Gudelski,  multi-media  and 
computer  support  in  College  of  Medi- 
cine, The  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Scott  W.  Heckman,  network  coordi- 
nator in  College  of  Engineering. 
Shirley  A.  Heidrich,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Catherine  M.  Helsel,  user  services 
specialist  III  in  Corporate  Controller's 
Office. 


Hon  Sciences  and  Technology- 


Tammy  J.  Irion,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  Student  Aid;  Office  of  the 
Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  Enrollment, 
Management  and  Administration. 
Dawn  A.  Irvin,  staff  assistant  V  in  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Christine  A.  Johnston,  ticket  manager 
I  in  University  Arts  Services. 
Cheryl  A.  Jones,  staff  assistant  VIII  in 
School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology. 

Kimberly  J.  Jorich,  accountant  aide  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg. 
Larry  W .  Kanour,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 

Tracy  L.  Kelley  Leitzell,  staff  assis- 
tant VII  in  Office  of  the  Senior  Vice 
President  for  Finance  and 
Business  /  Treasurer. 
William  B.  Kerr,  senior  systems  ana- 
lyst in  University  Testing  Services, 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Education. 


Thomas  S.  Koch,  research  program- 
mer analyst  in  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 


PamelaS.  Koleno,  staff  i 
in  College  of  Engineering. 
Deborah  Little,  assistant  director, 
admissions  in  Undergraduate  Admis- 
sions Office,  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost 
and  Dean  for  Enrollment,  Manage- 
ment and  Administration. 
Andrew  T.  Lynch,  area  representative 
II  at  Penn  State  York. 
April  R.  Martell,  human  resources 
coordinator  II  in  Business  Services. 
Pamela  C.  Matthews,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Student  Affairs. 

Ann  McLaren,  director.  University 
Learning  Resource  Center  in  Office  of 
the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Education. 
Irene  R.  Meeker,  cable  assignment 
specialist  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems-Telecommunication. 


Stephanie  M.  Meyer,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Thomas  A.  Moore,  associate  director, 
information  systems  operations  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations. 

Kevin  B.  Morgan,  marketing  coordina- 
tor I  in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems-Center for  Academic  Computing. 
Jennifer  B.  Morris,  assistant  director 
for  student  services  in  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts. 

Roger  T.  Moss,  coordinator,  adminis- 
trative support  systems  in  Division  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension. 
Dawn  M.  Nixon,  sales  manager  in 
Hospitality  Services. 
Stacy  L.  Ostrofsky,  customer  service 
representative  in  Business  Services. 
Jill  M.  Paige,  senior  microcomputer 
system  consultant  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems-Center  for  Aca- 
demic Computing. 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  October  15 

"Bill  Viola's  The  Crossing,"  Glenn  Willumson.  gallery  talk,  1 

p.m..  Palmer  Christoffers  Lobby. 
President's  Office  open  house.  201  Old  Main. 
Saturday,  October  16 
"Japanese  Woodblock  Prints,"  Jan  Abbott,  gallery  talk.  11:30 

a.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Saturday,  October  23 
Family  Printmaking  Workshop,  1  to  4  p.m.,  Oct.  23  and  30.  To 

register,  call  (814)  865-7672. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  October  15 

The  Diamond  Child,"  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-0255. 
Tuesday.  October  19 
The  Goo  Goo  Dolls  with  special  guest  Tonic,  8  p.m.,  The  Bryce 

French  Horn  Studio,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Music  I. 

Wednesday,  October  20 

Polish  Chamber  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Wojciech  Hajski, 
artistic  director,  featuring  Christopher  Taylor,  piano,  and 
Simon  Dent,  oboe,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-0255. 

Thursday,  October  21 

Penn  State  Concert  Choir,  Bach's  Lunch,  Douglas  Miller,  direc- 
tor, 12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Sunday,  October  24 

John  Mellencamp  with  Susan  Tedeschi,  8  p.m..  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center. 

SEMINARS 


[  Global  Trends  2005:  An  Owner's 


I  tor  I 


I  Next  t 


1:30  i 


.The 


Penn  Stater.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-7590. 
Thomas  Doorley  III  on  "Value-Creating  Growth:  Successfully 

Growing  Your  Company,  Investments  and  Career,"  3  lo 

4  p.m.,  Foster  Auditorium.  Paterno  Library. 
David  Aagesen  on  The  Human  Dimensions  ot  Environmental 

Change  in  Patagonia,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Sieidle. 
Charles  Mills  on  "Philosophy  and  Race."  4  p.m.,  7  Sparks. 
Monday,  October  18 
Mike  Albin  on  "Opportunities  in  Working  tn/with  a  Rapidly 

Growing  Technology-based  Corporation,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 

1 08  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Michael  Begnal  on  "I  Dig  Joyce':  Jack  Kerouac  and  Finnegans 

Wake,"  12:30  p.m.,  101  Kern. 
"How  to  Access  Molecular  Biology  Resources,"  1  to  3  p.m., 

Pollock  Laptop  Library  Instructional  Lab. 
Jorge  Pullin  on  "Consistent  Theories  ol  Canonical  Quantum 

Gravity,"  2:20  p.m..  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Lyle  D.  Roelofs  on  "Etching  without  Acid:  Hole  Formation," 

3:30  p.m..  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Marguerite  Feitlowitz  on  "A  Lexicon  ol  Terror:  Argentina  and  the 

Legacies  of  Torture,"  7:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
Tuesday,  October  19 
Krislen  Fichthorn  on  "Island  Nucleation  in  Thin-Film  Epitaxy," 

9:45  a.m..  117  Borland  Laboratory. 
Clifford  Lynch  on  "Digital  Libraries,  Internet  2  and  the  Future 

of  Scholarship."  3:30  p.m.,  1 1 1  Wartik  Laboratory. 
June  Ma  on  "Molecular  Actions  of  the  Drosophila  Morpho- 

genetic  Protein  Bicoid."  4  p.m.,  101  Althouse  Laboratory. 
Yu-Yan  Yen  on  "Saponins:  Cholesterol  Lowering  Glycosides," 

4  p.m.,  1 10  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Wednesday,  October  20 

"How  to  Conduct  International  Research,"  10  a.m.  to  noon,  Pol- 
lock Laptop  Library  Instructional  Lab. 
"No  Safe  Place,"  film  presentation/discussion,  noon  to  1  p.m., 

120  Boucke. 
Venkatraman  Gopalan  on  "Structure  and  Dynamics  of  Ferro- 

eleclric  Domains  in  Lithium  Tantalate,"  5  p.m.,  189  Materi- 
als Research  Laboratory. 


Reliving  history 


This  photo  of  Frank  D.  Kern  is  part  of  the  exhibit  "History  of  Penn  State's  Graduate  School,"  on  display  in  Kern  Graduate 
Commons  through  Oct.  20. 


Photo  courtesy  University  Archives 


Thomas  F.  Pettigrew  on  "How  Far  We've  Come.  How  Far  We 
Have  to  Go:  American  Race  Relations  in  1999,"  8  p.m.. 
101  Thomas. 

Thursday,  October  21 

"Using  Information  Technology  in  Process  Improvement."  8:30 
to  10  a.m.,  Ballroom  A,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  To  attend,  call 
(814)863-8721. 

Zhigang  Suo  on  "Configurational  Forces  in  Evolving  Small 
Structures,"  1 1  a.m.  to  noon,  301  Steidle. 

Thomas  F.  Pettigrew  on  "Does  Inlergroup  Contact  Reduce 
Prejudice?  Recent  Meta-Analytic  Findings,"  1  p.m., 
101  Kern. 

"How  to  Access  Environmental  Sciences  Resources,"  1  to 
3  p.m.,  Pollock  Laptop  Library  Instructional  Lab. 

David  Price  on  "Structure  of  High-Temperature  Levitated 
Melts,"  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Clair  Katz  on  "Loving  theTorah  More  Than  God:  Reading  Abra- 
ham Through  Kierkegaard  and  Levinas."  4  p.m.,  104 
McAllister. 

Arturo  Muniz  on  "Congestion  and  Mobility  Issues:  Freight 
Movement  in  Urban  Cities,"  4:30  p.m..  215  Hammond. 

James  McBride,  author  of  the  international  best-seller  The 
Color  of  Water,  7  p.m..  104  Keller. 

Rachel  Kaplan  and  Stephen  Kaplan  on  "People,  Nature  and 
Design:  Creating  Supportive  Environments  (or  a  Difficult 
Animal,"  8  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

Friday,  October  22 

Alecia  Swasy,  reporter  and  author,  and  Michael  Vilez,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reporter,  roundtable  discussion  about  writ- 
ing, 9  a.m.,  Carnegie  Cinema. 

Ted  Newman  on  "Legendre  Transformations  and  Twisters," 
2:20  p.m..  318  Osmond. 

LiemT.Tranon'Multiobjective  Fuzzy  Regression  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Erosion  Prediction."  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 


EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing  Place,"  Robeson  Gallery, 
through  Dec.  2. 

"Digital  Photography  Studio:  Recent  Work,"  HUB  Gallery, 
through  Oct.  19. 

Kern  Graduate  Commons 

"History  ol  Penn  State's  Graduate  School,"  through  Oct.  20. 

"Grassroots  of  America,  The  Pietists  from  Halle  (Easl  Ger- 
many)." through  Oct.  20. 

"Julia  Weldon:  Handwoven  Kimonos  and  Scrolls,"  through 
Oct.  27. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World:  Japanese  Woodblock 
Prints  from  the  Permanent  Collection."  Special  Exhibition 
Gallery  I,  through  Dec.  22. 

"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints:  Works  on  Paper  Gallery," 
through  Dec.  12. 

The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill  Viola,"  Special  Exhi- 
bition Gallery  II.  through  Dec.  12. 

"A  Baroque  Bequest:  A  Selection  of  Paintings  Irom  the  Col- 
lection of  Mary  Jane  Harris,  Baroque  Art  Gallery,  through 
Dec.  12. 

Pattee  Library 

"Harold  Altman:  Selected  Prints.  1979-1998,"  through  Nov.  7. 

Zoller  Gallery 

"Photographs  from  India,"  by  Steve  McCurry.  through  Oct.  20. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu  edu/ 
conterences.html. 


October  15  -  October  24 


Obituaries 

Former  Penn  State  athlete,  base- 
ball coach,  head  athletic  trainer 
and  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
cal education  Charles  "Chuck" 
Medlar  died  Oct.  3  at  the  age  of 
81. 

Medlar  came  to  Penn  State 
as  a  student-athlete  in  1938, 
playing  football,  basketball  and 
baseball.  He  left  in  1441  to  play 
professional  baseball. 

Following  service  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II, 
Medlar  returned  to  professional 
baseball.  After  suffering  a 
career-ending  arm  injury,  he 
returned  to  Penn  State  and 
earned  his  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees. 

Upon  his  graduation  in 
1946,  Medlar  joined  the  football 
athletic  training  staff  as  an  assis- 
tant and  was  named  head  train- 
er later  that  year.  He  served 
under  former  football  coaches 
Bob  Higgins,  Joe  Bedenk,  Rip 
Engle  and  current  head  coach 
Joe  Patemo. 

In  1963,  Medlar  became 
Penn  State's  10th  head  baseball 
coach  after  serving  14  years  as 
an  assistant  and  pitching  coach. 
In  his  first  season  at  the  helm, 
the  team  won  the  district  title, 
advanced  to  the  College  World 
Series  and  earned  the  Lions' 
highest  final  ranking  when  it 
finished  the  year  at  No.  5. 

During  his  19  seasons.  Med- 
lar compiled  a  312-141-6  record, 
closing  out  his  career  as  the  sec- 
ond-winningest  baseball  coach 
in  school  history. 

In  1985,  the  baseball  team 
began  honoring  Medlar  with 
the  Charles  Medlar  Award 
given  annually  to  the  team's 
outstanding  pitcher. 


Philip  L.  Bryan,  superv 
labor  and  equipment  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from 
Oct.  11, 1948,  until  his  retire- 
ment Jan.  1, 1988;  died  Aug.  7. 
He  was  73. 


EMS  honors  three  Alumni  Fellows 


the 


Evalina  Bonilla,  nutrition 
adviser  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences,  from  Dec.  29, 
1969,  until  her  retirement  Sept. 
1, 1995;  died  July  29,  at  the  age 
of  64. 

June  M.  Leary,  graphic  designer 
in  the  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension,  from 
July  1, 1987,  until  her  retirement 
Oct.  1, 1997;  died  Sept.  2,  at  the 
age  of  47. 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Mclnerney,  pro- 
fessor of  bioengineering  and 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  from  Sept.  1,  1979,  to 
Feb.  1,  1999;  died  Aug.  25.  He 
was  67. 


David  A.  Donohue 


Three  alumni  of  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
have  been  honored  as  Alumni 
Fellows.  They  are  David  A. 
Donohue,  president,  founder 
and  director  of  International 
Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Corp.;  John  R.  Kemp  III, 
president  of  exploration  and 
production  for  the  Americas  at 
Conoco  Inc.;  and  Paul  T  Stecko, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Pack- 
aging Corporation  of  America. 
Donohue  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
engineering  from  Penn  State  in 
1963.  He  worked  briefly  in 
ndustry  before  returning  to  Penn  State  as  a  faculty  member 
n  the  Department  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Engineer- 
ng.  Four  years  later  he  left  Penn  State  and  enrolled  full  time 
in  Boston  College  Law  School  where  he  received  a  J.D.  degree 
in  1971 .  He  is  the  founder  of  International  Human  Resources 
Development  Corp.,  which  provides  consulting  services  and 
technical  and  management  education  to  the  worldwide  ener- 
gy industry.  Donohue  is  also  the  founder  and  director  of  sev- 
eral gas  storage  facilities  which  develop  and  operate  under- 
ground gas  storage  facilities  to  meet  the  winter  supply  needs 
uf  gas  distribution  companies  in  the  Northeast. 

In  his  current  position,  Kemp  oversees  more  than  1,500 
employees  and  is  responsible  for  Conoco's  existing  explo- 
ration and  production  operations  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela,  and  for  growth  efforts  in  North,  South 
and  Central  America.  Kemp  joined  Conoco  after  graduating 
from  Penn  State  with  his  B.S.  in  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
engineering  in  1966.  In  his  career  of  more  than  three  decades, 
Kemp  has  remained  with  Conoco,  progressing  through  engi- 
neering and  management  positions  including  president  and 
managing  director  of  Conoco  Norway  and  vice  president  of 
exploration  and  production  operations  for  South  America, 


John  R.  Kemp  III 


Paul  T.  Stecko 


Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  He  was  named  to  his  cur- 
rent post  in  1998. 

Stecko  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  metallurgy  from 
Penn  State  in  1966.  He  went  on  to  earn  master's  degrees  in 
metallurgical  engineering  and  business  administration  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Stecko's  career  has  covered 
numerous  areas  from  atomic  power  and  materials  engineer- 
ing to  paper  and  packaging  products.  He  was  named  chair- 
man and  CEO  of  the  Packaging  Corporation  of  America  in 
April  1999.  Before  that,  he  was  president  and  CEO  of  Tenneco 
with  responsibility  for  its  automotive  and  packaging  busi- 
nesses. He  also  spent  16  years  with  International  Paper  — 
the  world's  largest  paper  company  —  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  and  manufacturing  a  complete  line  of 
recycled  papers.  Stecko  began  his  career  with  DuPont.  He 
also  spent  10  years  at  Westinghouse  Electric's  Bettis  Atomic 
Power  Division  where  he  held  management  positions  in 
quality  and  materials  engineering. 

The  Alumni  Fellow  Award,  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Association  and  administered  in  association  with 
the  colleges,  is  the  most  prestigious  of  the  association's 
awards.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  designated  the  title  of 
Alumni  Fellow  as  permanent  and  lifelong. 


Internal  search  under  way  for  international  programs  head 


Candidates  internal  to  Penn  State  are  currently  being  sought 
for  the  full-time  staff  position  of  director  for  international  pro- 
grams in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  The  director  is 
a  member  of  the  administrative  team  of  the  college  and 
reports  to  the  dean.  David  Blandford,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  serves  as 
chair  of  the  search  committee. 

Following  University  guidelines,  the  position  is  being 

Nominations  sought 
for  advising  award 

Nominations  are  being  accepted  for  the  2000 
Penn  State  Excellence  in  Advising  Award.  This 
award  was  established  by  the  Undergraduate 
Student  Government's  Academic  Assembly,  with 
support  from  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation, to  encourage  and  reward  advising  excel- 

Awards  will  be  given  in  two  categories:  facul- 
ty members  and  professional  academic  advisers. 
All  current,  full-time  Penn  State  employees  who 
fit  into  one  of  these  categories  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years  experience  at  Penn  State  are  eligible  for 
the  award.  Nominees  will  be  evaluated  on  their 
impact  in  the  following  categories:  general  advis- 
ing, academic  guidance,  career  guidance,  enthu- 
siasm and  assistance  in  decision  making. 

Nominations  will  be  accepted  until  Nov.  12. 
To  get  a  nomination  form,  call  Sarah  Aumiller  in 
the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean's  Office  for  Under- 
graduate Education  at  (814)  863-1864  or  visit  the 
academic  assembly  Web  page  at  http://www. 
clubs.psu.edu/usg/asscmbly/advisingaward.hbn. 


announced  within  the  University  first  (see  Oct.  13  University 
Office  of  Human  Resources  staff  vacancy  listing  online  at 
http:lfwww.ohr.psu.edu/emphnent/home.htm).  The  deadline  for 
receipt  of  applications  for  the  position  through  the  standard 
University  Office  of  Human  Resources  online  staff  bidding 
process  is  Tuesday,  Oct.  19.  If  a  successful  candidate  is  not 
identified  within  the  University,  a  national  search  for  the 
position  will  be  conducted. 


Retirees  continue  to  have  major 
impact  on  United  Way  campaign 

Penn  State  retirees  are  looking  to  continue 
their  major  impact  on  the  University  Park 
United  Way  Campaign. 

"Last  year,  we  surpassed  our  $63,000  goal 

by  raising  just  more  than  $70,000,"  said  Paul 

United  Way      Rigby,  team  leader,  professor  emeritus  of 

business  administration  and  associate  dean 

emeritus  of  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration.  "Our  total 

was  the  largest  amount  raised  by  any  unit  in  the  University.  I  was 

surprised  by  that,  but  also  very  pleased." 

The  retirees'  campaign  involves  solicitation  to  some  3,600  former 
University  employees  living  in  the  area. 

Rigby  is  in  his  third  year  of  directing  the  retirees'  effort.  He  suc- 
ceeded Leon  Kneebone,  who  led  establishment  of  the  program  in  1991. 
Current  members  of  the  Retirees'  United  Way  Team  are  Charles 
Hosier,  administration;  James  Starling,  agriculture;  Bruce  Shobaken, 
arts  and  architecture;  Mary  Dupuis,  education;  George  McMurtry, 
engineering;  Martha  Adams,  health  and  human  development;  Robert 
Schmalz,  earth  and  mineral  sciences;  LaMarr  Kopp,  liberal  arts;  and 
Leon  Kneebone,  science. 


Edward  R.  Behrer 


Gayle  L.  Beveridge 


C.  Wayne  McCloskey  Vicki  Keller 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are.  top  row  from  left:  Nancy  Covert,  extension  agent  in  Jefferson  County,  Winand 
Hock,  professor  of  plant  pathology  and  director  of  Penn  State's  Pesticide  Education  Program,  Jeff  Mizer,  a  mullicounty  extension 
agent  for  Columbia,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder  and  Union  counties,  and  Kim  Steiner.  prolessor  of  forest  biology,  all  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  second  row,  from  left:  Patricia  Alters,  administrative  assistant  IV  in  dairy  and  animal  science, 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  Eunice  "Nickie"  Askov,  professor  of  education  (adult  education)  and  head  of  the  Department' of 
Adult  Education.  Instructional  Systems,  and  Workforce  Education  and  Development  in  the  College  of  Education;  Doreen  Diehl,  staff 
assistant,  and  Charles  Mulfinger,  physics  demonstration  and  lab  specialist,  both  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science;  third  row,  from  left: 
Edward  R.  Behrer,  group  leader  —  moving  and  general  maintenance,  Gayle  L.  Beveridge,  staff  assistant,  and  C.  Wayne  McCloskey, 
mechanical  and  plumbing,  all  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  and  Vicki  Keller,  staff  assistant  VII  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 


Courses 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  programs  on 

the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at  (814) 
865-3085. 

■  Know  Your  Numbers  Cardiovascular  Health  Assess- 
ment Program  —  WEL  170  (open  session) 

The  program  includes  total  and  HDL  cholesterol 
(finger  stick),  blood  pressure,  Body  Mass  Index  (BMI), 
Cardiac  Risk  check  and  a  personal  and  confidential  inter- 
pretation of  your  results.  Contact  Health  Matters  at  865- 
3085.  Meets  Monday,  Oct.  18,  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  205 
Shields  Building.  Cost  $15  (appointments  every  20  min- 
utes). HealthAmerica  HMO  reimbursable. 


Take  part  in  an  exciting  two-hour  retreat  of  guid- 


ed imagery,  focused  dream  work  and  therapeutic  art 
techniques.  Meets  Friday,  Oct.  15,  from  12:30-2:30 
p.m.,  118  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries  Build- 
ing. Cost:  $10. 

■  The  Diet  and  Disease  Connection  —  WEL  199  (part 
three  of  the  Nutrition  Series) 

Learn  how  certain  nutrients  such  as  fats,  fiber,  antiox- 
idants, phytochemicals  and  soy  may  play  a  role  in  the 
prevention  of  diseases.  Meets  Wednesday,  Oct.  20,  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  in  125  Reber  Building.  Cost:  $5  per  ses- 
sion or  $15  for  entire  series. 

■  Students  in  Distress:  Guidelines  for  Faculty  and 
Staff  Interventions  —  WEL  122 

Meets  Friday,  Oct.  22,  8:30-11:30  a.m.  in  319  Rider 
Building.  No  cost. 
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New  at  Penn  State 

Long-distance  equation 

With  the  help  of  satellites  and  telephone 
lines,  a  Penn  State  Erie  professor  has  just 
finished  teaching  a  series  of  precalculus 
classes  to  students  at  Kenyatta  Universi- 
ty in  Kenya  and  Makerere  University  in 

David  Falvo,  lecturer  in  mathemat- 
ics, with  the  support  of  Mario  Loreti, 
instructional  services  specialist,  has  just 
completed  this  long-distance  interac- 
tive instruction  made  possible  by  the 
African  Virtual  University  —  a  telecom- 
munications network  started  in  1997  to 
serve  the  countries  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  The  network  is  financed  by  the 
World  Bank  and  includes  participating 
.universities  in  Norfh  America  and 
Europe  that  offer  courses  in  math,  sci- 
ence and  information  technology. 

Outreach  project 
aids  Kenyan  women 

Penn  State,  in  partnership  with  Tus- 
keegee  University  and  the  University  of 
Nairobi,  has  initiated  a  community 
development  project  to  improve  nutri- 
tion, create  economic  growth  and  pro- 
mote democratization  in  rural  Kenya. 
This  project  teaches  Kenyan  women  to 
improve  the  diet  and  health  of  their  chil- 
dren through  nutribusiness  coopera- 
tives that  develop,  process  and  market 
culturally  appropriate  weaning  foods. 

Project  director  Audrey  Maretzki, 
professor  of  food  science  and  nutrition, 
said  that  at  least  one-third  of  Kenyan 
children  under  the  age  of  5  suffer  from 
moderate  to  severe  malnutrition,  while 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  food  harvested 
goes  to  waste  or  spoils  before  it  can  be 
eaten.  During  the  weaning  period,  when 
infants  make  the  transition  from  a  diet 
of  breast  milk  to  solid  foods,  children 
may  receive  little  more  than  cereal- 
based  gruels. 

According  to  Maretzki,  the  project 
Td  on  the  strengths  of 
n's  groups  and  on  traditional 
of  organizing.  Women's  groups 
.  in  Kenyan  communities  — 
,  all  the  buildings  in  some 
towns  are  owned  by  women's  groups 
and  rented  out  to  the  communities.  Such 
groups  play  a  national  role  in  commu- 
nity economic  development  in  commu- 

Together  more  than  2,500  members 
from  Bomet  and  Murang'a  districts 
form  the  Nutribusiness  Network,  a  real 
achievement  because  the  women  in 
each  group  come  from  politically 
opposed  tribes,  Maretzki  said.  Beyond 
tribal  differences,  groups  are  religiously 
and  linguistically  diverse. 

After  forming  the  cooperatives,  the 
Kenyan  women  attended  workshops  to 
choose  produce  based  on  nutritional 
content,  develop  recipes  and  become 
familiar  with  the  manufacturing 
process. 

For  the  full  article,  by  Celena  E. 
Kusch,  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
psii.edu/ur/NEWS/news/kenya2.html 


chose  to  ! 


Awards 


Associate  professor  receives 
Star  Award  for  software  use 


Haiduke  Sarafi 
associate  professoi 
physics  at  Penn  State 
York,  was  named  the 
recipient  of  the  Star 
Award  in  recognition 
of  his  work  on  the  use 
of  Mathmatica®  soft- 
ware in  the  classroom, 
The  Star  Award  is 
given  by  the  Royer 
Center  at  Penn  State 
and  recognizes  the  best 

example  of  teaching 
and  learning  practices 
in  the  Commonwealth 
College. 

Mathmatica©  allows  users  to 
large  amounts  of  complex  data 
useful  information  quickly  and  e 


This  technology  com- 
pletes the  symbolic 
computation  and  the 
software  does  the 
manipulation  on  the 

Sarafian  has  been 
applying  Mathmatica® 
for  almost  eight  years 
and  he  has  integrated  it 
into  all  of  his  courses. 
He  is  one  of  only  11 
licensed  Mathmatica® 
trainers  in  the  United 
States. 

Sarafian  joined  the 
faculty  at  Penn  State  York  in  1983. 
urn  He  held  a  full  scholarship  from  the 

nto       Atomic  Energy  Organization  of  Iran  to 
;ily.      study  at  Michigan  State. 


Haiduke  Sarafian 


Senior  lecturer  receives 
innovative  teaching  award 


David  DiBiase,  senior 
lecturer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography 
and  director  of  the 
Deasy  GeoGraphics 
Lab,  was  awarded  the 
1999  Mitchell  Award 
for  Innovative  Teach- 
ing in  Earth  and  Miner- 
al Sciences. 

DiBiase  teaches  a 
geographic  informa- 
tion technologies 
course  to  nearly  100 
students  each  semester. 
He  has  an  aptitude  for  David  DiBia: 
imparting  knowledge 
to  students  through  a  wide  range  of 
teaching  methods.  DiBiase  uses  Web- 
based  lectures  and  computer  exercises 
that  help  students  grasp  the  interplay 
between  geography  and  technology 
and  its  relevance  in  applications  from 
government  to  education.  His  stu- 


dents praise  him  for 
the  encouraging  learn- 
ing environment  and 
opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional development 
that  he  provides. 

DiBiase  is  also  the 
coordinator  of  Penn 
State's  World  Campus 
Geographic  Informa- 
tion Systems  certificate 
program,  and  teaches 
the  World  Campus 
course  Geography 
5121:  The  Nature  of 
Geographic  Informa- 


The  Mitchell  Award  was  estab- 
lished in  1997  by  alumnus  Mont- 
gomery Mitchell  and  his  wife,  Mari- 
on, to  recognize  the  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences'  faculty  who  use 
innovative  teaching  techniques  in 


Professor  honored  for  lifetime  of  work 


Dr.  Elliot  S.  Vesell,  Evan 
Pugh  professor  and 
chair  of  pharmacology, 
has  been  awarded  the 
1999  Distinguished 
Investigator  Award  of 
the  American  College  of 
Clinical  Pharmacology. 
The  award  was  given  to 
recognize  "superior  sci- 
entific expertise  and 
accomplishments  by  a 
senior  investigator 
involving  a  distinct  area 
of  research  for  which 
the  individual  is  inter- 
nationally known." 

Vesell  is  considered  a  founding 
father  of  pharmacogenetics,  a  field 


devoted  to  problems  of 
patients'  large  varia- 
tions in  drug  response. 
Vesell  previously 
received  two  awards 


the    An 


Elliot  S.  Vesell 


Society  for  Pharmacol- 
ogy and  Experimental 
Therapeutics.  The  first 
was  in  1971,  the  Thera- 
peutics Award,  and  in 
1985,  the  Harry  Gold 
Award.  In  1991,  he 
received  the  Oscar  B. 
Hunter  Award  for  a 
lifetime  of  scientific 
achievement  from  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics. 


Have  a  pumpkin! 

Jim  Tomlinson.  research  engineer  in  the  Department  of  Architectural  Engineering,  offers  a 
pumpkin  as  he  unloads  pumpkins  outside  Engineering  Building  Unit  A  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  pumpkins,  which  were  delivered  by  Michael  Orzolek,  professor  of 
vegetable  crops  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  are  being  sold  to  benefit  The  United 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Book  Shelf 

Sports  Economics:  Current  Research  by 
John  Fizel,  professor  of  economics  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Praeger.  This  is  his  second 
book  of  professional  sports  economics 
research;  the  first,  Baseball  Economics: 
Current  Research,  was  published  by 
Praeger  in  1996.  Both  books  are  co- 
edited  by  Elizabeth  Gustafson  and 
Lawrence  Hadley,  associate  professor 
it  Dayton  University. 


The  Cold  War  at  Home:  The  Red  Scare  in 
Pennsylvania,  1945-1960,  written  by 
Philip  Jenkins,  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  history  and  religious  studies. 


has  been  published  by  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press. 

By  the  early  1950s  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  the  most  significant  industrial  states 
in  the  nation,  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  fiercest  anti-Communist  activism  in 
the  United  States.  Jenkins'  book  focuses 
on  the  anti-Communist  activities  of  lib- 
eral politicians,  labor  leaders  and  ethnic 
community  figures  in  Pennsylvania 
who  were  terrified  of  Communist 
encroachment  on  their  respective  power 
bases.  The  book  also  outlines  the  deep 
roots  of  Pennsylvania's  militant  anti- 
Communism,  which  can  be  traced  back 
at  least  into  the  1930s. 


Check  the  Web 

Intercom  is  available  online.  New  i 
mornings. 

To  see  this  issue  in  its  entirety,  log  in  to  httv-.jj: 
INTERCOM}.  To  see  past  issues  dating  back  to  Jan.  U 
same  site  and  click  on  the  link  to  the  archives. 


posted  on  the  Web  Thursday 


Partings 


Assistant  professor  retires 
after  36  years  of  service 


Ronald  R.  Maxwell, 
assistant  professor  of 
English,  retired  in  June 
after  36  years  of  service 
at  Penn  State.  During 
these  years  in  the 
Department  of  English, 
he  taught  30  different 
English  courses.  His 
fields  of  specialization 
include  the  modern 
British  novel  and  col- 
laborative    learning 


During  his  tenure, 
Maxwell  participated     Ronald  R.  Maxwell 
on  numerous  Universi- 
ty, college  and  department  committees. 
In  recent  years  he  organized  and 
directed  three  Penn  State-sponsored 
national  conferences  on  collaborative 
learning  and,  from  1995  to  1997,  served 
as  associate  director  of  the  Schreyer 
Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learning. 

Maxwell  developed  the  University- 
wide  peer-tutoring  program  in  writ- 


In  the 

nt,  Ma: 


ing,  after  designing  a 
course  for  training  peer 
tutors.  He  was  a  found- 
ing member  of  the 
National  Conference  on 
Peer  Tutoring  in  Writ- 
ing, which  formally  rec- 
ognized his  leadership 
in  1997. 

Maxwell  received  his 
undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  Lawrence  Col- 
lege in  Appleton,  Wis., 
and  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
?arly  weeks  of  his  retire- 
well  prepared  a  report  on 
survey  of  graduated  peer 


tutors  in  writing.  The  survey  seeks  to 
discover  how  Penn  State  graduates 
perceive  peer  tutoring  as  contributing 
to  their  academic  success  while  under- 
graduates  and  now  in  their  work- 
places. 


Statistics  professor  retires 
after  teaching  29  years  at  Erie 


Anthony  A.  Salvia,  pro- 
fessor of  statistics  in  the 
School  of  Science  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  has 
retired  from  the  Uni- 
versity after  29  years. 

Salvia   1 
career  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  industrial 


engu 


-ing 


the 


Behrend       Graduate 
Center  in  1970. 

He  moved  to  the 
Division  of  Science  and 
Engineering  in  1973 
and  became  an  associ- 
ate professor  in  1982. 
From  1983-85  he  also  served  as  the 
director  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Technolo- 
gy Center  at  Penn  State  Erie.  In  a  major 


Anthony  A.  Salvia 


outreach  effort,  Salvia 
developed  and  taught 
six  Sigma  courses  to 
employees  of  GE 
Transportation  Sys- 
tems in  Erie  for  the 
past  three  years. 

At  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  estab- 
lished Statistics  by 
Design,  a  statistics 
training  and  consulting 

He    is    currently 

book  projects  including 
a  collection  of  materi- 
als used  in  quality  control,  and  enjoy- 
ing more  time  with  his  wife,  children 
and  grandchildren. 


Staff  assistant  served  30  years 


Vergene  Wolfe,  staff  assistant  at 
Penn  State  New  Kensington,  has 
retired  after  30  years  of  service. 
Wolfe  started  at  the  campus  in  1969 
as  a  part-time  employee  in  continu- 
ing education  and  became  a  full- 
time  employee  in  1972.  She  attended 
Pasadena  City  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  for 
one  year,  majoring  in  merchandis- 
ing. 

Vergene  spent  the  first  years  of 
her  Penn  State  career  in  continuing 
education  and  then  worked  to  com- 
bine continuing  education  and  resi- 


dent instruction,  where  she  worked 
for  the  past  10  years.  She  was 
responsible  for  hiring  and  schedul- 
ing part-time  faculty  and  staffing 
courses.  Through  the  course  of  her 
career,  she  estimates  that  she  hired 
and  scheduled  more  than  7,000  part- 
time  faculty.  Wolfe  also  was 
involved  with  numerous  search 
committees  for  administrators,  fac- 
ulty and  staff. 

During  her  retirement,  she  plans 
to  spend  time  with  her  family,  work 
in  her  flower  garden  and  visit  family 
out  of  state. 


Several  announce  retirements 


Donald  C.  Andrews, 

worker  B  at  Penn  State  Altoona,  from 
Nov.  16, 1970,  to  June  20. 

Douglas  P.  Bierly,  financial  officer  in 
the  Corporate  Controller's  Office, 
from  April  7, 1969,  to  June  30. 

John  W.  Bollman,  manager,  laundry 
services  I  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, from  July  22, 1969,  to  June  29. 

Toni  B.  Charlesworth,  instructor  of 
English  at  Penn  State  Altoona,  from 
Sept.  1,1970,  to  June  30. 

David  A.  Eckenroth,  television  and 
electronics  technician  in  the  Division 
of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion, from  May  13, 1968,  to  June  19. 

Enrique  A.  Gronlund,  instructor  of 
Spanish  at  Penn  State  Ablngton,  from 
Sept.  1,1967,  to  June  30. 

Nancy  E.  Killeen,  manager,  staff  ser- 
vices in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science, 
from  July  1,1962,  June  30. 

Susan  M.  Kosick,  administrative 
assistant  I  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration,  from  Aug. 
18, 1969,  to  June  30. 

Martha  E.  Lansberry,  maintenance 
worker  in  the  Applied  Research  Lab- 
oratory, from  Nov.  14,  1976,  to  Aug. 


Richard  J.  Lorenzo,  instructor  of 
physical  education /building  coordi- 
nator in  Intercollegiate  Athletics, 
from  Jan.  1, 1969,  to  June  30. 

Paul  A.  Mark,  water  tunnel  model 
mechanic  in  the  Applied  Research 
Laboratory,  from  May  16,  1966,  to 


Donald  L.  Miller,  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg,  from  Sept.  1,  1969,  to  July  1. 

Kae  I.  Parks,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Penn  State  Altoona,  from 
Sept.  1, 1960,  to  June  30. 

William  G.  Perdue,  senior  produc- 
er/director in  the  Division  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension, 
from  Sept.  22, 1969,  to  June  30. 

Patricia  A.  Peslipsky,  administrative 
assistant  III  in  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts,  from  Jan.  27,  1969,  to  June 


Robert  O.  Poorman,  supervisor, 
trades  and  services  in  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science,  from  Nov.  1, 1963,  to 


Edwin  W.  Rosenberry,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  exercise  and  sport  science  at 
Penn  State  Altoona,  from  Sept.  1,  to 


Meredith  C.  Rousseau,  instructor  at 
Penn  State  York,  from  June  1, 1988,  to 
June  30. 

Ross  Shiman,  professor  of  biochem- 
istry and  molecular  biology  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  from  Jan.  1,  1969,  to 
Sept.  1. 


Frank  X.  Simmons,  assistant  agricul- 
tural extension  agent  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July  9, 
1973,  to  Aug.  31. 

Louise  M.  Smith,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  from  Feb.  2, 
1972,  to  June  1. 

Richard  B.  Smith,  research  associate 
in  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory, 
from  Sept.  16, 1967,  to  June  1. 

Richard  M.  Smith,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  business  at  Penn  State  DuBois, 
from  July  21, 1996,  to  Sept.  1. 

Elizabeth  J.  Wiseman,  food  preparer 
B  in  Housing  and  Food  Services, 
from  Aug.  21, 1984,  to  Aug.  21. 

Elsie  Wilt,  staff  assistant  V  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  from  Oct.  25, 1973, 
to  June  30. 

Emeritus  rank 

The  following  individuals  have 
earned  emeritus  rank  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  their  longstanding  and 
productive  years  of  service: 

Gerald  P.  Glyde,  associate  professor 
emeritus  of  labor  studies /industrial 
relations  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  from  Sept.  1, 1973,  to  June  30. 

James  E.  Skok,  associate  professor 
emeritus  of  public  administration 
and  public  policy  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  from  Sept.  1,  1971,  to 
June  30. 

Jackson  J.  Spielvogel,  associate  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  history  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from  Sept.  16, 
1967,  to  June  30. 


New  Kensington  assistant  professor  taught  31  years 


Robert  Carnahan,  assistant  professor 
of  sociology,  retired  from  Penn  State 
New  Kensington  with  31  years  of  ser- 
vice. Carnahan  was  responsible  for 
teaching  various  sociology  and  social 
studies  courses  as  well  as  criminology 
and  judicial  development  courses.  He 


also  spent  nine  years  as  director  of  aca- 
demic affairs  at  the  campus. 

He  earned  a  B.S.  in  social  studies 
from  Clarion  University,  a  master's 
degree  in  sociology  from  Duquesne 
University,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Penn  Staters 


David  Bailey,  extension  agent  in  Northumberland 
County,  traveled  to  Romania  to  help  the  National 
Agency  for  Agricultural  Consultancy,  the  newly 
formed  Romanian  extension  service,  start  a  private 
swine  producers  association.  Bailey  delivered  work- 
shops on  swine  production  in  Sarua  Mare  and  Cluj, 
Romania. 

Hubert  L.  Barnes,  distinguished  professor  emeritus 
of  geochemistry,  and  C.W.  Burnham,  professor 
emeritus  of  geochemistry  and  former  head  of  the 
Department  of  Geosciences,  were  named  Geochem- 
istry Fellows  of  the  Geochemical  Society  and  the 
European  Association  of  Geochemistry. 

Barnes  also  was  honored  with  a  symposium  on 
the  Geochemistry  of  Hydrothermal  Ore  Deposits 
and  Aqueous  Geochemistry  at  the  recent  Ninth 
Annual  Goldschmidt  Conference.  The  Goldschmidt 
Conference  is  an  annual  international  conference  of 
geochemists,  and  is  held  alternately  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  It  was  founded  in  1988  by  Barnes 
and  is  a  forum  for  presenting  and  discussing  new 
chemical  and  isotopic  measurements,  experimental 
and  theoretical  results,  and  discoveries  in  geochem- 
istry and  cosmochemishy 

Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension  agents  Jim  Clark, 
McKean  County,  Sam  Crossley,  Potter  County,  and 
Sue  Alexander,  Jefferson  County,  received  the 
National  Team  Newsletter  Award  at  the  National 
Agricultural  Agents  Association's  Convention  for 
their  joint  newsletter.  The  North  Central  Agriculture 
Navsletter,  published  bimonthly  to  inform  readers  in 
north  central  Pennsylvania  of  current  events  and 
educational  opportunities  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try. 

Gordon  F.  De  Jong,  distinguished  professor  of  soci- 
ology and  demography  and  director  of  the  gradu- 
ate program  in  demography,  presented  a  paper  titled 
"Political  Change,  Ideology  and  Migration  in  Roma- 
nia" at  the  European  Population  Conference,  The 
Hague,  Netherlands. 


Paola  Ferreri.  assistant  professor  of  fisheries  man- 
agement in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  received 
the  1999  Outstanding  Faculty  Award  from  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources.  The  award  recipient  is 


selected  by  representatives  of  the  school's  graduate 
and  undergraduate  organizations. 

Les  Gallay,  research  associate  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
cuj  rural  Sciences,  has  received  a  1999-2000  Fulbright 
Senior  Scholar  Award  to  lecture  and  conduct 
research  in  Hungary.  Gallay  will  lecture  on  health 
planning  in  Hungary,  economic  analysis  in  health 
policy  and  ecological  aspects  of  health  promotion  at 
the  New  School  of  Public  Health  at  Debrecen  Uni- 
versity. 

Arthur  E.  Goldschmidt,  professor  of  Middle  East 
history,  delivered  an  invited  paper  on  "The  Egypt- 
ian Activities  of  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  and  Lady 
Anne  Blunt"  to  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Travel  to  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  at  Cambridge 
University  (UK). 

Iam-Choon  Khoo,  professor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, presented  the  opening  invited  plenary  paper  at 
the  18th  International  Topical  Meeting  on  "Optics  of 
Liquid  Crystals"  in  Puerto  Rico.  His  talk,  titled 
"Supra  Optical  Nonlinearity  in  Nematic  Liquid 
Crystals,"  was  co-authored  with  his  students  M.Y. 
Shih,  Pao.  Chen  and  Michael  Wood  and  his  post- 
doctoral research  associates  Sergei  Slussarenko 
and  Atsushi  Shtshido. 


William  Lamont  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  vegetable 
crops,  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  American  Society  for  Plasticulture. 

James  P.  Lantolf,  director  of  the  Center  for  Language 
Acquisition  and  professor  of  Spanish  and  applied 
linguistics,  was  language  learning  distinguished 
scholar  at  the  Institute  for  Language  Learning  and 
Teaching  of  the  University  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.  While  in  Auckland  he  presented  a  keynote 
address,  "The  Role  of  Inner  Speech  in  Second  Lan- 
guage Learning:  Theoretical  Perspectives,"  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Applied  Linguistics  Associa- 
tion of  New  Zealand.  He  also  presented  a  public 
lecture,  "Teaching  Standard  English:  The  Dangers 
of  Linguistic  Arrogance." 

David  A.  Long,  professor  emeritus  of  civil  engi- 
neering, has  been  inducted  into  the  Water  Works 


Operators'  Association  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  of 
Fame.  The  Hall  of  Fame  award  is  the  association's 
most  prestigious  award  and  recognizes  individuals 
who  have  made  substantial  or  unique  contributions 
during  a  lifetime  of  work  benefitting  the  water 
works  industry  in  Pennsylvania. 

Aldo  Morales,  associate  professor  of  engineering, 
and  Pingjuan  Werner,  associate  professor  of  engi- 
neering, both  at  Penn  State  Dubois,  were  among 
8  percent  of  Institute  of  Electronics  Engineers  select- 
ed to  receive  the  grade  of  senior  member.  The  IEEE 
has  333,000  members  in  150  countries  and  is  a  lead- 
ing authority  in  technical  areas  ranging  from  com- 
puter engineering,  biomedical  technology  and 
telecommunications  to  electrical  power,  aerospace 
-  electronics,  among  others. 


Gerhard  F.  Strasser,  professor  of  German  and  com- 
parative literature,  gave  an  invited  lecture  on  "The 
Emblem  in  Early  Modern  Culture"  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


Sharon  Symanovich,  director  of  human  r 
for  the  College  of  Communications,  recently  earned 
certification  as  a  senior  professional  in  human 
resources.  The  certification,  awarded  by  the  Human 
Resource  Certification  Institute,  acknowledges 
applicants  who  have  successfully  completed  an 
examination  of  their  knowledge  and  practical  expe- 
:  management. 


i  the  field  of  human 

Eduard  Ventsel,  professor  of  engineering  science 
and  mechanics,  presented  "The  Hypersingular  Inte- 
gral Equations  Technique  in  Two-dimensional  Elas- 
to-plastic  Analysis"  at  the  21st  International  Confer- 
ence on  Boundary  Element  Methods,  Wessex 
Institute  of  Technology,  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
England. 

Jean-Claude  Vuillemin,  associate  professor  of 
French  literature,  delivered  an  invited  address  "Lit- 
terature,  esth£tique  et  ideologic:  la  problematique 
baroque,"  at  the  Rodez  Cultural  Center  (France).  The 
90-minute  lecture  was  sponsored,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished, by  the  Socteti  des  Lerrres,  Arts  et  Sciences  de 
l'Aveyron. 


Major  population  milestone  reached 

By  the  time  you  finish  reading  this,  the  world's 
population  will  have  increased  by  the  size  of  Penn 
State's  freshman  class.  The  United  Nations 
Population  Fund  designated  Oct.  12  as  the  Day  of 
Six  Billion  (D6B),  the  day  the  world's  human 
population  officially  reached  6  billion. 

The  observance  last  Tuesday  was  mostly 
symbolic,  since 
will  be  reached 

Penn  Stale 


Adm 


Park 


ivities  open  to  Ihe  public  include: 
The  Diamond  Child,"  an  original 

jction,  Friday,  Oct.  15,  at 
Eisenhower  Auditorium,  University 


\  D6B-r 


featuring  tl 
performed  at  the 
game  on  Oct.  16 


Penn  State  Blue  Band,  will  be 
Ohio  State-Penn  State  footbal 
Beaver  Stadium. 

For  more  information  and  updates,  visit  Penn 
State's  D6B  Web  site  at  http://d6b.cas.psu.edu/.  An 
article,  by  Kim  Dionis,  is  online  at 
http://aginfo.psu.edu/news/september99/D6B.html 
Photo:  Greg  Grieco 
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Feminism  brings  useful  innovations  to  science 


By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 
Public  Information 

The  women's  movement  of  the 
early  1970s  began  changes  in 
the  culture  and  content  of  sci- 
ence that  continue  today,  according 
to  a  Penn  State  researcher. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  early 
women's  movement  ranged  from 
ensuring  nondiscrimination  in  the 
workplace  to  Title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  mandating  gender  equity  in 
all  aspects  of  education.  But  Londa 
Schiebinger,  professor  of  the  history 
of  science  and  women's  studies,  said 
that  recent  feminism  has  brought 
deeper  changes  to  the  culture  and 
substances  of  specific  sciences. 

In  her  research  published  in  the 
new  book,  Has  Feminism  Changed 
Science?  (Harvard  University  Press), 
Schiebinger  explores  the  history  of 
women  in  science  and  the  effects  of 
feminism  on  the  cultures  and  content 
of  medicine,  anthropology,  archaeolo- 
gy, biology,  physics  and  mathematics. 

"I  am  trying  to  effect  a  shift  away 
from  abstract  critique  toward  the 
more  positive  task  of  asking  what 
useful  changes  feminism  has  brought 
to  science,"  said  Schiebinger,  a  facul- 
ty member  in  the  College  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts. 

According  to  Schiebinger,  science 
is  not  value-neutral  in  respect  to  gen- 
der, Instead,  gender  inequalities  are 
built  into  scientific  institutions  and 
influence  the  knowledge  coming 
from  these  institutions. 

Medicine  provides  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  success  for  feminism. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Health  founded  in  1990  and  the  1991 
Women's  Health  Initiative  represent 
major  funding  for  neglected  areas  of 
women's  health  such  as  osteoporosis 
and  heart  disease. 


Londa  Schiebinger,  proft 
examined  the  role  of  gendi 


'Taking  women's  health  seriously 
did  not  require  new  technical  break- 
throughs or  simply  more  women 


doctors  —  though  those  changes 
helped,"  said  Schiebinger. 

The  changes  in  women's  health 


required  new  judgments  about  the 
social  worth  of  women  and  a  new 
political  will.  It  was  not  simply  the 
entry  of  more  women  into  science, 
which  did  occur,  but  also  the  influ- 
ence and  persistence  of  the  women's 
health  movement  that  changed  the 
way  American  medicine  looks  at 
research  and  at  women. 

The  biggest  impetus  to  change 
was  congressional  intervention  in  the 
form  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  on 
Women's  Issues  which  pushed  for- 
ward the  creation  of  the  NIH  Office 
of  Research  on  Women's  Health 
where  career  advancement  for 
women  is  intimately  tied  to  eliminat- 
ing gender  bias  in  research. 

In  biology,  the  use  of  female  and 
male  analogies  lor  plant  parts  and  for 
non-sexual  reproduction  in  one-celled 
organisms  set  the  pattern  for  gender 
bias.  The  concept  of  a  passive  egg  and 
an  active  sperm  also  showed  gender 
assumptions  that  were  deeply  embed- 
ded in  a  matrix  of  cultural  and  histor- 
ical meanings.  When  researchers 
looked  from  a  different  viewpoint,  an 
altered  picture  emerged  where  the 
egg  actively  selects  the  sperm  and 
allows  it  to  penetrate. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  feminism 
has  had  much  less  influence,  but, 
according  to  Schiebinger,  the  very 
scarcity  of  women  in  physics  may 
insulate  the  discipline  from  feminist 

"Women  are  apparently  not  poor- 
ly represented  in  physics  and  other 
physical  sciences  because  they  are 
harder  conceptually,  but  rather 
because  of  their  image,  culture,  asso- 
ciations and  organization,"  said 
Schiebinger. 

She  said  that  the  goal  is  not  to 
create  a  feminist  science. 

"Science  is  a  human  endeavor;  it 
must  serve  us  all,  including  women 
and  feminists." 


Ethnic  rituals  found  to  help  sustain  dual-culture  identities 


Everyday  routine  rituals  such  as  dining  prac- 
tices, work  and  family  activities  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  a  bicultural  ethnic 
character,  sociologists  say. 

"In  race  relations  research,  most  assimilation 
theories  assume  that  the  immigrant  minorities 
gradually  adopt  the  host  society's  culture,"  said 
Jian  Guan,  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Perm 
State  Delaware  County. 

"Cultural  pluralism  theories  look  at  how  immi- 
grants retain  their  distinctive  heritage  while  interact- 
ing with  the  larger  host  society,  but  these  theories 
fail  to  adequately  explain  the  mechanisms  of  bicul- 
turalism  —  how  a  group  can  practice  two  cultures  at 
the  same  time,"  said  Guan,  who  worked  with  J. 
David  Knottnerus  of  Oklahoma  State  University. 

Their  research  analyzed  the  mechanics  of  peo- 
ple's daily  lives  in  both  formal  settings  like  work 
and  school  and  informal  settings  like  home  and 


recreation,  and  their  impact  in 
supporting  a  bicultural  identity. 

In  their  study,  the  sociolo- 
gists found  that  older  genera- 
tion Chinese  Americans,  main- 
ly from  pre-World  War  II 
southern  China,  lived  and 
worked  within  the  boundaries 
of  Chinatowns  due  to  econom- 
ic and  legal  barriers  created  by 
prejudice.  Daily  behavior  and 
routines  emphasized  tradition- 
al family  relationships,  speak- 
;  nearly  exclusively,  conducting  busi- 
ness and  socializing  within  the  Chinese  community 
and  observing  a  strict  etiquette  code. 

The  newer,  post-WWII  generation,  including 
American-born  and  more  recent  immigrants,  were 
professionals  and  intellectuals,  urbanized  and  Eng- 


Guan 


ing  Chine; 


lish-speaking.  They  broadened  their  choice  of  edu- 
cation, careers  and  residential  locations,  often  in 
the  suburbs.  This  group  worked  in  mainstream 
American  companies,  lived  in  neighborhoods  with 
mostly  white  Americans  and  sent  their  children  to 
schools  with  a  majority  of  white  Americans, 

Yet  this  newer  generation  has  not  been  com- 
pletely assimilated  into  the  majority  culture  due  to 
prejudice  and  barriers  to  higher  social  and  political 
status.  Therefore,  they  have  maintained  their  ties  to 
their  original  culture  and  identity,  resulting  in  cul- 
tural dualism  or  biculturalism,  said  the  researchers. 

"Although  interacting  regularly  with  the  larger 
society  in  work,  school  and  mass  media,  the  newer 
generation  has  to  retreat  to  its  own  ethnic  group  for 
social  support  when  faced  with  discrimination," 
said  Guan  and  Knottnerus,  Such  a  condition  makes 
it  more  likely  and  not  a  contradiction  for  the  group 
to  practice  dualistic  rituals  in  their  everyday  lives." 


A  RENAISSANCE  FAIRE 


University  dining  commons  host 
evenings  of  feasting  and  merriment 


Penn  State  Food  Services  is  taking  students  on  a  journey  into  medieval 
times  with  its  annual  Renaissance  Food  Faire,  an  event  held  six  times 
during  the  fall.  The  faire  features  food  and  entertainment,  and  a  place 
where  students  can  create  their  own  feast  at  one  of  the  numerous  period-style 
"village  stands."  The  event  attracts  a  host  of  costumed  people  from  towne  folk 
to  soothsayers,  and  even  some  royalty.  The  Renaissance  Food  Faire  is  part  of  the 
regular  special  dinner  series  offered  to  students  by  Penn  State  Food  Services. 
The  faire  contimu  -•  tins  month  on  Oct.  21  at  Pollock  Commons. 


At  left,  Mike  Lindner, 

Vivian  Olmedo,  a  student  employee  (second 

(second  from  right)  and  Eric  Evans, 

into  the  spirit  of  the  (aire  by  coming 


manager  of  Redifer  Commons  (left); 
i  left);  Jamie  Turtzo 
trainers,  really  got 
of  the  period. 


Photos  by  Greg  Grieco 
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Program  provides  path  to  success 
for  underrepresented  groups 


By  Karen  Trimbath 

Publh  Information 

It  was  Silvia  Medina's 
first  semester  at  Univer- 
sity Park,  and  already 
she  had  a  problem  with 
Penn  State  —  the  students 
were  too  nice.  Strangers 
said  "hi"  to  her  every- 
where she  went.  Nobody 
ever  did  that  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  where  Medina  grew 
up.  Even  her  father,  an 
immigrant  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  felt 
nonplussed  when  he  drove 
down  from  New  York  for  a 
visit,  and  he  ended  up 
telling  her  to  keep  to  her- 
self. 

"In  New  York,  no  one 
says  'hi'  without  a  reason," 
said  Medina.  "My  father 
thought  the  students  here 
were  up  to  something. 
Happy  Valley  is  much 
friendlier  than  New  York." 

But  Medina,  a  senior 
marketing  and  internation- 
al business  major,  didn't 
keep  to  herself;  not  only 
did  she  study  hard,  but  she 
got  involved  with  campus 
life.  In  particular,  she's 
given  a  lot  of  her  time  to  S- 
Plan,  or  Support,  Survival 
and  Success  —  a  program 
run  by  University  Health 
Services  to  help  retain  first- 
year  African  American  and 
Latino   students   at    Penn    Giving  Support 


-  like  Medina,  who 


State. 

African  American  and 
Latino  students  choose 
Penn  State  because  they 
want  an  education,  but  sor 
grew  up  speaking  only  Spanish  in  the  home  —  expe- 
rience a  culture  shock  once  they  arrive  at  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Thaf  s  where  the  S-Plan  comes  in,  by  providing 
student  leaders  who  organize  weekly  activities  for 
the  six  to  10  students  in  their  charge.  The  leaders 
develop  relationships  with  their  group  by  teaching 
them  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  years  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  Typical  topics  include  time  manage- 
ment, effective  study  techniques,  interactions  with 
professors,  campus  organizations  and  the  best 
places  in  town  for  haircuts  and  other 


than  Thomas,  a  community  health  educator  and  S-Plan  adviser,  talks  to  student  leaders 
part  of  the  S-Plan,  a  program  that  aids  African  American  and  Latino  students. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Groups  also  go  to  the  movies  and  find  other  ways  to 
socialize. 

Nathan  Thomas,  a  community  health  educator 
and  S-Plan  adviser,  beUeves  there  is  a  great  need  to 
support  African  American  and  Latino  students  at 
Penn  State.  He  is  quick  to  point  out  that  these  minor- 
ity students  come  from  environments  with  different 
levels  of  racial  diversity  —  from  urban  and  subur- 
ban towns  with  the  most  diversity  to  the  more  iso- 
lated rural  towns. 

Those  who  have  grown  up  in  more  diverse  areas 
feel  isolated  when  they  suddenly  become  the  only 

See  "Success"  on  page  2 


t  faculty 


enrollinenl 


PNC  Bank  Corp. 
supports  1ST  with 
$1  million  gift 

A  strategic  partnership  between  PNC  Bank  Corp.  and 
Penn  State  that  will  support  the  new  School  of  Infor- 
mation Sciences  and  Technology  was  announced 
yesterday  in  Harrisburg. 

Underlining  the  tremendous  value  of  high  tech- 
nology training  and  leadership  in  the  Common- 
wealth, PNC  pledged  $1  million  tc 
and  students  of  the  new  school.  Th 
mation  Sciences  and  Technology  opi 
the  first  time  Aug.  24  and  has  a  state 
of  425  students  at  13  Penn  State  Locations  and  is  train- 
ing individuals  for  the  information  age. 

The  gift,  made  through  the  PNC  Bank  Founda- 
tion, will  endow  the  school's  first  career  develop- 
ment professorship  with  $250,  11(10.  Funds  from  the 
endowment  will  help  the  1ST  recruit  and  retain  top- 
level  faculty  members  by  supporting  their  efforts  in 
teaching,  research  and  service.  The  remaining 
$750,000  of  the  gift  will  endow  a  PNC  Technology 
Scholarship  Fund  to  assist  1ST  undergraduates  of  at 
least  sophomore  standing  beginning  in  fall  2000. 

In  addition,  Timothy  Shack,  PNC's  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  information  officer,  will  serve  on 
the  IST's  advisory  board.  The  board  will  serve  as  a 
source  of  business  and  industry  expertise  to  assure 
that  the  school's  programs  of  teaching,  research  and 
outreach  are  in  tune  with  current  and  future  trends 
in  information  sciences  and  technology. 

University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  said 
strategic  partnerships  with  businesses  like  PNC  and 
government  can  make  the  school  a  model  for  out- 
standing student  education.il  experiences,  and  pro- 
See  "PNC  Bank"  on  page  2 

Mentoring  program  gives 
those  involved  new  outlook 


Networking,  gaining  new  perspectives  and  finding 
positive  role  models  are  among  the  goals  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Commission  for  Women's  Mentor- 
ing Program,  currently  in  its  pilot  year.  Fifteen  men- 
tor-protege pairs  from  University  Park  and  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  are  participating 
in  the  program,  which  aims  to  create  a  supportive 
environment  where  women  can  grow  professional- 
ly while  learning  from  colleagues  at  different  stages 
in  their  careers. 

The  commission  started  the  Mentoring  Program 
because  it  noted  Penn  State  women's  desire  for  a 
structured  opportunity  to  share  and  learn  from  their 
colleagues'  experiences. 

'There's  a  real  hunger  for  a  program  like  this," 
said  Kimlyn  Patishnock,  chair  of  the  c 
See  "Mentoring"  on  page  3 


Success 

continued  from  page  1 

African  American  or  Latino  student  in 
the  classroom  or  residence  hall, 
Thomas  said.  They  are  exposed  to 
many  unfamiliar  things,  from  music  to 
food  to  relationships  and  educational 
methods. 

S-Plan  got  its  start  in  1988  from  the 
efforts  of  Elaine  Jurs  with  the  help  of 
Sigma  Gamma  Ro,  an  African  Ameri- 
can sorority,  as  a  way  to  help  African 
American  students  feel  more  at  home. 
Over  the  years  it  worked  with  Gamma 
Sigma  Phi,  a  Latino-based  fraternity,  to 
expand  its  reach  to  include  Latinos. 

Student  leaders  in  the  program 
must  have  attended  S-Plan  activities 
for  two  semesters  and  go  through  an 
application  process.  Once  selected, 
they  enroll  in  an  independent  studies 
class  taught  by  Thomas,  where  they 
learn  about  leadership  styles  and  dis- 
cuss upcoming  activities.  S-Plan  coor- 
dinator Medina,  who  is  also  a  teaching 
assistant,  describes  this  class  as  a  prac- 
tical experience. 

"One  of  its  greatest  strengths  is  that 
the  curriculum  isn't  out  of  a  book,"  she 
said.  "We  leam  how  to  manage  a  pro- 
gram and  become  a  mentor." 

This  year,  S-Plan  staff  learned  more 
about  appropriate  leadership  skills  and 
mentoring  programs  tur  African  Amer- 
ican and  Latino  student  leaders  at  a 
retreat  jointly  developed  by  Perm  State 
and  Norfolk  State  University,  a  histor- 
ically black  college  and  university.  For 
Thomas,  an  alumnus  of  Norfolk  State, 
the  conference  was  a  great  opportuni- 
ty to  help  train  S-Plan  leaders. 

"Norfolk  State  deals  with  diversity 


Nathan  Thomas 


issues  on  a  daily  basis.  We  want  to 
incorporate  their  educational  process 
here  at  Penn  State,"  Thomas  said. 

Already  Thomas  has  helped  S-Plan 
students  implement  a  new  leadership 
model  and  market  their  activities. 
Since  November  1998,  the  number  of 
student  leaders  in  the  program  has 
jumped  from  seven  to  30,  and  overall 
participation  in  S-Plan  activities  has 
increased  from  50  to  200  at  each  sched- 
uled event. 

"Making  S-Plan  better  starts  with 
developing  student  leadership  skills," 
Thomas  explained.  "Our  student  lead- 
ers are  empowered  to  help  other  stu- 
dents at  Penn  State.They're  a  resource 
for  success." 

For  more  information  on  these  pro- 
grams, call  the  Office  of  Health  Pro- 
motion &  Education  (814)  863-0461  or 
visit  Room  237  Ritenour  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park.  S-Plan  is  also  online  at 
http:llvJWW.psu.edulUHSisy>lan.html 


Alumni  Association  honors 
Chicago  businessman  for  his 
professional  contributions 


The  Penn  State  Alumni  Association 
has  named  William  J.  Kirby,  a  1959 
labor  management  relations  gradu- 
ate, a  1999  Alumni  Fellow.  The 
award  is  the  highest  honor  given  by 
the  Alumni  Association  and  honors 
the  professional  accomplishments 
of  awardees  and  their  continuing 
involvement  in  higher  education  at 
Penn  State. 
Kirby    ha 


ith 


Chi( 


'go- 


based  FMC  Corp. 
since  1961.  Kirby  start- 
ed as  an  employee 
benefits  staff  assistant 
and  moved  into  posi- 

responsibility  in 
staffing,  labor  rela- 
tions, compensation 
and  executive  devel- 
opment, culminating 
in  1994  when  he 
attained  his  position 
as  senior  vice  president 
of  FMC. 

Kirby 
hun 

environmental  affairs;  governmental 
affairs;  corporate  administrative  and 
facility  services;  and  board  of  dir 
tors'  relations.  The  conglomer 
employs  22,000  people  and  mai 


factures  chemicals  for  the  agricul- 
ture, food  and  pharmaceutical  mar- 
kets as  well  as  machinery  for  the 
energy,  food  processing  and  trans- 
portation industries. 

He  is  a  member  of  Personnel 
Roundtable,  the  Business  Round- 
table's  employee  relations  commit- 
tee, and  he  serves  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the 
Labor  Policy  Associa- 
tion's board  of  direc- 
tors. He  is  involved  in 


William  J.  Kirby 


FMC's 


afety  and 


Chicago. 

He  and  his  wife, 
Kitty,  serve  on  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Development 
Council  at  Penn  State 
and  have  committed  a 
substantial  gift  to 
endow  a  professorship 
in  language  learning  in 
the  college. 

In  1997,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Studies 
and  Industrial  Relations  awarded 
Kirby   its   distinguished    alumni 
award  and  hosted  him  as  the  inau- 


its  outstandii 


alumni  lecture  series.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  has  designated  the  title  of 
Alumni  Fellow  is  permanent  and 
lifelong. 


Private  Giving 


PNC  Bank 

continued  from  page  1 

vide  positive  impacts  on  workforce  development  in  Pennsylvania  and  beyond. 

PNC  Bank  Corp.  employs  more  than  1,500  technolo- 
gy  workers  to  service  its  six  business  units.  Its  headquar- 
ters are  in  Pittsburgh. 

Thomas  H.  OBrian,  PNC  Bank  Corp.  chairman,  said 
Penn  State's  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technol- 
ogy was  specifically  designed  to  address  compelling 
business  needs. 

The  1ST  program  includes  elements  of  computer  sci- 
ence, computer  engineering  and  management  of  informa- 
tion systems.  According  to  some  estimates,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  information  technology  jobs  go  unfilled 
nationwide  each  year.  By  2005,  that  number  will  grow  to 
1  million  open  positions. 

'The  field  of  information  sciences  is  revolutionizing 
commerce,  communications  and  day-to-day  living,  so  the 
1ST  was  designed  from  the  ground  up  as  an  interdiscipli- 
nary  program  to  address  more  than  technical  and  man- 
agerial skills.  We  bring  economic  and  cultural  dimensions 
of  the  Information  Age  into  the  curriculum,"  said  1ST  Dean  James  B.  Thomas. 

PNC  Bank  Corp.  is  one  of  the  largest  diversified  financial  services  organizations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Its  major  businesses  include  regional  community  banking,  corporate  banking,  private 
banking,  mortgage  banking,  secured  finance,  asset  management  and  mutual  fund  servicing. 


According  to  some 
estimates,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  infor- 
mation technology 
jobs  go  unfilled 
nationwide  each  year. 
By  2005,  that  number 
will  grow  to  1  million 
open  positions. 


New  Jersey  couple 
endows  scholarship  for 
undergraduate  students 

R.  Stewart  and  Barbara  Brunhouse  of  Tewksbury,  N.  J.,  have 
given  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  $125,000  to  endow  a 
scholarship  for  undergraduate  students.  The  scholarship 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  to  students  in  any  of 
the  college's  programs.  New  Jersey  residents  will  have  first 
consideration. 

Stewart  is  a  1967  Penn  State  graduate  in  general  arts  and 
sciences.  For  the  last  19  years,  he  has  been  president  of  A&A 
Co.,  which  develops  and  manufactures  industrial  coatings 
and  designs  processes  for  use  in  applying  coatings.  According 
to  Stewart,  virtually  every  Pentium  microprocessor  chip  is 
made  on  equipment  coated  with  A&A's  materials. 

Barbara  Brunhouse  is  the  creative  force  behind  a  series  of 
books,  Nehvork  to  Home  Services,  published  regionally  by  Lair- 
house  Publications.  The  books  contain  a  directory  of  recom- 
mended businesses  that  provide  home  services  that  range 
from  garden  photography  to  plumbing  to  catering. 


Mentoring 
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Women's  network 

Kim  Townsend  (left)  from  the  Commission  for  Women  talks  with  Terri  Dowdy  from  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  during  Ihe  Sep- 
tember launch  of  the  Mentoring  Program.  Both  Townsend  and  Dowdy  are  serving  as  mentors  this  semester.  There  are  15 
mentor-protege  pairs  in  the  program  at  University  Park  and  The  Hershey  Medical  Center.  The  program  is  expected  to  expand 
to  other  Penn  State  locations. 


mentoring  subcommittee.  "Penn  State  attracts  such  a 
high  calibre  of  faculty  and  staff,  and  we  can  all  ben- 
efit if  we  give  employees  a  structured  opportunity 
to  learn  from  each  other." 

With  faculty  and  staff  participants  from  both 
administrative  and  academic  departments,  the  new 
Mentoring  Program  is  allowing  women  to  view  the 
University  from  different  perspectives.  Protege  Lynn 
Garrison,  lead  research  programmer  for  Library 
Computing  Services,  said  it's  been  helpful  to  learn 
about  the  issues  and  problems  that  different  depart- 
ments face.  Susan  Sherburne,  also  a  protege,  agreed, 
noting  that  she  got  involved  so  she  could  meet 
women  with  varying  interests  and  backgrounds. 

"It's  been  great  to  get  my  mentor's  perspective 
and  learn  how  she  got  to  where  she  is  today,  because 
we're  very  different,"  said  Sherburne,  a  biobehav- 
ioral  health  instructor. 

Through  the  program,  proteges  were  paired  with 
mentors  who  could  help  them  gain  the  skills  and 
experiences  they  desired.  While  the  specific  skills 
and  experiences  may  vary,  the  underlying  goal  of  the 
program  is  professional  development,  according  to 
Patishnock,  who  said  women  need  professional 
development  opportunities  as  they  continue  to 
struggle  with  the  "glass  ceiling."  She  noted  that  the 
Mentoring  Program  should  provide  an  environment 
where  women  feel  comfortable  discussing  how  to 
improve  their  jobs  skills  and  other  career  issues. 

Just  one  month  into  the  program,  mentors  and 
proteges  agree  it  is  serving  as  a  valuable  profession- 
al development  tool.  Mentor  Janeen  Grasser,  finan- 
cial officer  in  the  Office  of  the  Senior  Vice  President 
for  Finance  and  Business /Treasurer,  said  Penn  State 
women  needed  an  organized  program  in  which  they 
could  develop  relationships  and  establish  goals  that 
would  help  them  in  their  careers.  She  wanted  to  be 
a  mentor  so  she  could  share  her  experiences  with  col- 
leagues interested  in  the  University's  financial  areas. 
According  to  Garrison,  sharing  experiences  is  key  to 
the  mentor-protege"  relationship. 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

"The  insight  and  experience  mentors  share  helps 
proteges  perform  their  jobs  better,"  she  said. 

Men  tor- pro  lege  activities  depend  on  the  partici- 
pants' goals,  and  may  include  serving  on  commit- 
tees, attending  presentations  and  participating  in 
job  training.  In  addition  to  a  kick-off  program  held  in 
September,  other  scheduled  events  include  Myers- 
Briggs  training  in  November  and  the  Penn  State 
Leader  Program  in  February  2000.  The  Myers-Brig- 
gs  test  helps  determine  personality  type  and  pro- 
vides information  on  a  person's  temperament  and 
style. 

For  the  2000-2001  program,  mentors  will  apply 
before  proteges,  who  will  then  be  able  to  choose  from 
a  list  of  potential  mentors  when  they  apply.  All 
attempts  will  be  made  to  match  proteges  with  the 
mentor  of  their  choice.  Mentor  applications  are  avail- 
able now  in  the  Commission  for  Women  office,  311 
Grange  Building,  or  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.lions.psit.edu/CFWand  are  due  Dec.  15. 
Protege"  applications  will  be  available  in  January 
2000. 

Next  year,  the  commission  plans  to  expand  the 
Mentoring  Program  to  two  more  campuses  and  may 
possibly  include  more  mentor-protege"  pairs.  Long- 
term  plans  are  to  open  the  program  to  men  and 
expand  it  throughout  the  University. 

"Opening  the  program  to  both  men  and  women 
will  help  break  down  barriers  that  hold  women  back 
in  the  workplace,"  Patishnock  said. 

The  Mentoring  Program  is  sponsored  by  Barnes 
and  Noble;  Penn  State  Hospitality  Services;  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Center;  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Extension;  the  University  Libraries; 
the  Office  of  the  Senior  Vice  President  for  Finance 
and  Business/Treasurer;  and  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Education. 

For  more  information  on  the  Commission  for 
Women  and  the  Mentoring  Program,  go  to 
http://www.Hons.ps  u.edu/CFW. 


Nominations  for 
teaching  awards 
sought  by  Nov.  12 

Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the  2000 
Atherton,  Eisenhower  and  Alumni  Teaching  Fel- 
low awards.  All  of  these  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  University-wide  awards  program 
on  March  27,  2000  in  the  Ballroom  of  The  Nil- 
tany  Lion  Inn  at  University  Park. 

■  George  W.  Atherton  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching  and  The  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower  Award  for  Distinguished 
Teaching 

The  Atherton  and  Eisenhower  awards  are 
named  for  two  University  presidents  who  each 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  history  of  gener- 
al education  at  Penn  State.  These  awards  honor 
excellence  in  teaching  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  The  Atherton  Award  is  presented  each 
year  to  four  faculty  members  who  have  devot- 
ed substantial  effort  to  undergraduate  teaching. 
Alternately,  the  Eisenhower  Award  is  generally 
awarded  to  two  faculty  who,  in  addition  to 
being  outstanding  teachers,  have  also  provided 
some  kind  of  support  or  mentoring  to  others. 
Members  of  a  research  staff,  administrators  and 
those  who  are  predominately  teachers  of  grad- 
uate students  are  not  eligible  for  these  awards. 

■  Alumni  Teachinc  Fellow  Award  for  Out- 
standing Teaching 

The  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow  Award  for  Out- 
standing Teaching  is  ni.nlr  possible  by  the  Penn 
State  Alumni  Association  and  recognizes  distin- 
guished teaching  and  provides  a  forum  for 
encouraging  effective  teaching.  Recipients  will 
be  asked  to  share  their  talents  and  expertise  with 
others  throughout  the  University  system.  Year- 
long responsibilities  may  include  such  activities 
as  participating  in  workshops  and  symposia, 
giving  lectures  or  presentations  on  teaching 
techniques  for  new  faculty  and  graduate  assis- 
tants, taking  part  in  discussions  or  seminars 
with  students  in  the  Schreyer  Honors  College,  or 
teaching  honors  courses.  Two  awards  will  be 
presented,  only  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  a 
University  Park  faculty  member. 
Eligibility 

All  nominees  must  have  been  full-time  members 
of  the  Penn  State  faculty  for  at  least  three  years. 
To  be  considered  for  the  liscnhower  and  Alum- 
ni Teaching  Fellow  awards,  nominees  must  be 
tenured  members  of  the  faculty  with  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years  teaching  experience  at  Penn 
State. 

Nominations 

Nomination  forms  can  be  completed  by  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators,  staff,  parents  and 
friends  of  Penn  State.  All  nominations  must  be 
received  by  Nov.  12. 

Preliminary  screening  will  be  done  by 
departments  or  campuses  and  approved  by 
the  dean  or  campus  executive  officer.  Final 
selection  for  all  three  awards  will  be  made  by 
two  University  committees  that  may  include 
faculty,  students,  administrators  and  alumni. 

For  more  information  or  an  online  nomina- 
tion form,  please  see  CELT'S  Web  site  at 
http://www.psu.edu/celt/grants/awards.html  or  call 
(814)  863-2599. 


ECTURES 


Rambo  creator  to  talk 
at  next  forum  lunch 


State    alumnus     David 

Morrell,  is  the  next  guest 

speaker  for  the  Penn  State 

Forum  at  noon,  Tuesday, 

Oct.  26,  in  the  President's 

Hall  at  The  Penn  State 

Conference  Center  Hotel, 

University    Park.    The 

topic  of  his  presentation  is  "Penn 

State,  Rambo  and  Me." 

Modeled  after  the  National  Press 
Club  and  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State 
Bookstore,  the  lunchtime  series  of  lec- 
tures is  an  offering  of  the  Penn  State 
Faculty  Staff  Club  and  is  open  to  the 
public.  Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  and 
the  program,  including  the  lecture  and 
questions  from  the  audience,  begins 
at  noon.  Call  (814)  865-7590  for  tick- 
ets, which  are  $10  per  person. 

Author  of  First  Blood,  in  which  he 
first  introduced  his  character  Rambo, 
Morrell  also  wrote  the  thriller  The 


Brotherhood  of  the  Rose, 
which  was  the  basis  for  a 
highly-rated  NBC  minis- 
eries.  His  most  recent 
book  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  Black 
Evening. 


Mo 


elt 


lived 


Ph.D.  in  American  litera- 
ture from  Penn  State  and 
was  a  member  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Iowa  from 
1970  to  1986  when  he  resigned  to 
devote  himself  to  full-time  writing. 

Tapes  from  this  and  other  Penn 
State  Forum  lectures  are  available  from 
Penn  State's  Department  of  Media 
Sales  at  (814)  865-3333  or  (800)  770-2111. 

The  next  Penn  State  Forum  speak- 
er is  Hodding  Carter  III,  president, 
CEO  and  trustee  of  the  Knight  Foun- 
dation, who  will  speak  on  "America  in 
the  World,  the  World  in  America,"  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  at  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn. 


Distinguished  alumna  to  present  her 
"View  from  the  Real  World"  on  Oct.  28 


Catherine  A.  Rein,  this 
year's  Labor  Studies 
and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Distinguished 
Alumni  Lecturer,  will 
present  "A  View  from 
the  Real  World"  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  28,  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  HUB  Assembly 
Room  at  Unive 
Park.  Her  talk  will 
cover  the  effects  oi 
workforce  diversity, 
U'dinologv  and  leader- 
ship in  the  workplace. 

Rein,  a  1965  labor     Catherine  A.  Rein 
management  relations 

graduate,  is  president  and  CEO  of       tior 
MetLife  Auto  and  Home,  which  is  the 
personal  lines  casualty  subsidiary  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  She 


joined  MetLife  in  1985 

charge  of  the  human 
resources  department. 
She  was  named  a 
senior  vice  president  in 
1988,  an  executive  vice 
president  in  1989  and  a 
senior  executive  vice 


MetLife,  she  served  as 
vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  for  The 
Continental  Group  Inc. 
For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Department  of  Labor 
Studies  and  Industrial  Relations  at 
(814)  865-5425  or  visit  the  Web  at 
http://ivzvw.  ia.psu.edu/l5  ir/welcome.h  tm . 


Networking  conference  set  for  Oct.  31 


Astronomy  lecture  to  examine 
"How  Superman  Sees  the  Stars" 


A  free  public  lecture 
titled  "How  Superman 
Sees  the  Stars"  will  be 
given  at  2  p.m.  Sunday, 
Oct.  24,  in  101  Thomas 
Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  by 
David  J.  Helfand,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at 
Columbia  University 
in  New  York.  There 
will  be  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  speak- 
er and  faculty  mem- 
bers from  the  Penn 
State  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics following  the  lecture. 

This  event  is  intended  for  curious 
members  of  the  community  who  won- 
der how  a  super-hero  would  see  the 
;  using  X-ray  vision.  From 
black  holes  to  the  edge  of 
spacetime,  X-rays  reveal  a  dark  and 
violent  universe. 

Helfand's  talk  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  lectures  titled  "The  X-Ray  Uni- 
verse." The  topic  of  the  series  was 
selected  to  celebrate  the  successful 
launch  and  first  scientific  results  from 


VOICES,  an  annual  networking  con- 
ference for  women  graduate  students 
in  science  and  engineering,  will  be 
held  Sunday,  Oct.  31,  from  9  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  In  addition 
to  women  graduate  students,  the  con- 
ference is  also  open  to  students,  facul- 
ty and  professionals. 

This    year's    conference    offers 
breakout  sessions  that  include:  "Con- 


flict Resolution,"  "Women's  Health 
Issues,"  "Stress  Management"  and 
"Negotiation  Skills." 

Although  there  is  no  fee  for  the 
conference,  preregistration  is  neces- 
sary. Registration  forms  can  be  picked 
up  in  510  Thomas  Building.  For  more 
information,  call  Katie  Rung  at  (814) 
865-3342  or  e-mail  cxgl@psu.edu. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
WISE  Institute. 


the  Chandra  X-Ray 
Observatory.  Gordon 
Garmire,  Evan  Pugh 
professor  of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics  at 
Penn  State,  is  the  prin- 
cipal investigator  of  the 
ACIS  X-ray  camera  on 
the  Chandra  Observa- 
tory. Other  lectures  in 
this  series  will  focus  on 
the  most  exciting  s 


lific 


of 


David  J.  Helfand 


Chandra's  first  year  of 
operation. 

Helfand's  research 
has  covered  many 
areas  of  modern  astrophysics  includ- 
ing radio,  optical  and  X-ray  observa- 
tions of  celestial  sources  ranging  from 
nearby  stars  to  the  most  distant 
quasars.  He  is  currently  involved  in  a 
major  project  to  survey  the  radio  sky 
with  a  sensitivity  and  angular  resolu- 
tion 50  times  greater  than  has  previ- 
ously been  available. 

For  information  or  access  assis- 
tance, contact  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  at  (814) 
865-0418. 


Harrisburg  plans  several  events  for 
Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month 


Penn  State  Harrisburg  is  observing 
Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month 
with  a  number  of  public  events  and 
presentations. 

On  Oct.  22  the  "Clothes  Line  Pro- 
ject," will  be  on  display  in  the  Oliver 
LaGrone  Cultural  Arts  Center  in  the 
Olmsted  Building.  The  project 
includes  shirts  designed  by  survivors 
of  domestic  violence,  family  and 
friends.  All  the  shirts  are  from  Lan- 
caster County. 

The  "Silent  Witness  Project,"  a  trav- 
eling memorial  honoring  women  from 
the  midstate  who  have  died  as  a  result 
of  domestic  violence,  will  be  displayed 
on  Oct.  25,  from  9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
the  Gallery  Lounge  of  the  Olmsted 
Building.  The  public  exhibit  is  made 
up  of  life-sized  red  figures,  each  repre- 
senting a  woman  who  once  lived, 


worked  and  had  friends  and  family  in 
the  Greater  Harrisburg  area  and  whose 
life  ended  violently  at  the  hands  of  a 
batterer.  Brief  presentations  are  sched- 
uled for  10  a.m.,  noon  and  2  p.m. 

A  candlelight  vigil  in  memory  of 
victims  of  domestic  violence  will  be 
conducted  at  5:15  p.m.  on  Vartan  Plaza 
outside  Olmsted  Building  on  Oct.  25. 
The  observance  concludes  with  two 
presentations  on  Oct.  26:  at  6  p.m.,  a 
video  discussion  session  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Olmsted  room  215  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  7  p.m.  by  a  panel  discussion 
in  the  auditorium. 

Featured  in  the  discussion  will  be  a 
Lancaster  County  assistant  district 
attorney  who  prosecutes  domestic  vio- 
lence cases,  police  officers,  a  legal 
advocate  and  a  civil  attorney.  All 
events  are  open  to  the  public. 


Religion,  stress  and  coping  are  focus 
of  Oct.  22  Norman  Vincent  Peale  Lecture 


The  fifth  annual  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  Lecture  features  keynote 
speaker  Kenneth  I.  Pargament,  who 
will  present  his  research  on  religion, 
stress  and  coping  at  the  Conference 
on  Congregational  Health  Min- 
istries, Friday,  Oct.  22,  at  1  p.m.  in 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center  Hospi- 
tal Auditorium. 

Pargament  is  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  director  of  the  Ph.D. 
clinical  psychology  program  at 
Bowling  Green  University.  He 
recently  published  The  Psychology  of 


Religion  and  Coping,  Theory,  Research 
and  Practice,  a  summary  of  the 
impact  of  religious  convictions  in  the 
daily  lives  of  individuals.  Much  of 
Pargament's  career  has  focused  on 
the  question  "Why  do  some  people 
turn  to  religion  when  faced  with  a 
crisis,  while  others  do  not?"  He  also 
stresses  how  religion  can  strengthen 
or  weaken  an  individual's  search  for 
significance. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Department  of  Pastoral  Services  at 
(717)531-8177. 


More  lectures 


Tuskegee  Airmen  to  be 
at  Veterans'  Day  event 


Several  of  the  fabled  Tuskegee  Airmen 
of  World  War  II  will  add  a  special,  his- 
torical perspective  to  Veterans'  Day 
ceremonies  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
on  Nov.  11.  The  celebration  will 
include  a  program  presented  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Tuskegee  Airmen's 
East  Coast  chapter. 

One  of  the  most  decorated  flying 
units  of  the  war,  Tuskegee  Airmen  is 
the  term  used  to  describe  the  black 
fighter  pilots  of  the  99th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  later  incorporated  into  the 
332nd  Fighter  Group,  who  were 
trained  at  Tuskegee  Army  Air  Field  in 
Alabama.  Due  to  the  rigid  pattern  of 
racial  segregation  that  prevailed  in  the 
U.S.  during  World  War  II,  nearly  1,000 
aviators  were  trained  as  Tuskegee  Air- 


Following  a 


"retreat"  at  the 


flagpole  on  campus  and  the  lowering 
of  the  American  flag  to  honor  all  veter- 
ans, the  flag  will  be  presented  to  the 
Tuskegee  Airmen.  The  airmen  will 
share  their  personal  stories  of  World 
War  II  in  the  Olmsted  Auditorium. 

Also,  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  9,  a 
retired  U.S.  Army  lieutenant  colonel 
and  Vietnam  veteran,  will  host  a 
showing  of  the  documentary  on  the 
Tuskegee  Airmen  in  the  auditorium. 

More  than  450  black  fighter  pilots 
eventually  fought  in  the  air  war  over 
North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Europe  and 
gained  a  stellar  reputation  for  never 
losing  a  bomber  to  enemy  fire  while 
Hying  escort.  The  legacy  of  the 
Tuskegee  Airmen  was  the  eventual 
desegregation  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  the  recognition  that  black  pilots 
were  equal  to  white  pilots. 


Learn  leadership  strategies 
at  national  teleconference 


Learn  the  latest  insights  and  strategies 
on  leadership  from  individuals  like 
Stephen  Covey,  Ken  Blanchard,  Tom 
Peters  and  Margaret  Wheatley  on  Nov. 
17,  from  10:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
through  a  national  teleconference  on 
"Worldwide  Lessons  in  Leadership." 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Center 
at  University  Park,  will  allow  partici- 
pants to  join  200  closed-circuit  locations 
across  America  and  in  50  countries  to 
learn  vital  professional  and  personal 
techniques  from  the  world's  experts. 
This  year's  program  is  titled  "Leader- 
ship from  the  Ground  Up:  Teaming  Up 
for  the  Year  2000,"  and  features  Ken 
Blanchard,  author  of  The  One  Minute 
Manager  and  Mission  Impossible; 
Stephen  R.  Covey,  the  world's  No.  1 
author  on  personal  and  professional 


development,  whose  books  include  The 
7  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  People  and 
Principle-Centered  Leadership;  and  Mar- 
garet Wheatley,  a  leader  on  building 
organizational  harmony  and  author  of 
Leadership  and  the  Nero  Science:  Learning 
About  Organization  from  an  Orderly  Uni- 
verse; among  others. 

In  addition,  a  panel  live  from  New 
York  and  featuring  Ted  Turner,  vice 
chairman  of  Time- Warner  and  founder 
of  CNN;  Richard  Branson,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  the  Virgin  Group  Ltd.;  and 
Bill  Gates,  chairman  of  Microsoft;  and 
others  will  talk  about  leadership. 

Cost  for  the  teleconference  is  $129, 
which  includes  all  program  materials 
and  a  light  lunch.  Register  directly  by 
calling  (800)  689-9771  before  Nov.  16. 
Anyone  with  questions  should  call 
Kim  Townsend  at  kxt4@psu.edu. 


Graduate  School  to  begin 
series  of  informal  discussions 


The  Graduate  School  is  set  to  kick-off  a 
series  of  informal  discussion  sessions 
at  University  Park,  intended  for  grad- 
uate students,  postdocs  and  faculty 
members.  The  goal  of  the  series,  titled 
"Conversations  at  Kern"  is  to  facili- 
tate an  informal  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  in  order  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  Penn  State  graduate 
experience.  A  specific  focus  will  be  on 
academic  and  associated  issues  related 
to  student  retention,  career  prepara- 
tion and  mentoring  practices. 

The  topic  for  the  first  conversation 
will  be  "Creating  a  Feeling  of  Gradu- 
ate Community,"  on  Monday,  Nov.  15, 
from  5  to  6:30  p.m.  in  112  Kern.  Regis- 
tration is  not  required  and  refresh- 


ments will  be  provided.  This  conversa- 
tion will  focus  on  The  Graduate 
School's  efforts  to  create  a  graduate 
community  and  also  will  touch  on  the 
Graduate  Student  Association,  the 
Graduate  School  Alumni  Society,  and 
the  scope  and  rationale  for  the  series. 

Tentatively,  three  conversations 
will  be  held  per  semester.  Topics  for 
future  conversations  will  be  solicited 
from  graduate  students,  postdocs, 
graduate  faculty  and  associate  deans 
for  research  and  graduate  studies. 

Suggestions  may  be  submitted  by 
campus  mail  to  Richard  H.  Yahner, 
associate  dean  of  The  Graduate 
School,  114  Kem,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16803;  or  by  e-mail  rhy@psu.edu. 


Outreach  conference 

Mary  Taylor  Huber,  senior  scholar  at  Ihe  Carnegie  Foundation  and  author  of  Scholarship 
Assessed,  spoke  about  evaluating  outreach  during  "Best  Practices  in  Outreach  and  Public 
Service:  The  Scholarship  of  Engagement  Conference,"  held  Oct.  10-12  at  University  Park. 
The  conference  featured  150  speakers  from  across  the  country,  discussing  innovative 
outreach  initiatives,  student  involvement  and  other  topics. 

Pholo:  Greg  Grieco 


PFLAG  conference  Oct.  30  at  DuBois 


A  conference  titled  "Invisible  People, 
Visible  Pain:  Supporting  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Youth,"  will  be  held  Saturday, 
Oct.  30,  at  Penn  State  DuBois.  Spon- 
sored by  PFLAG  (Parents,  Family  and 
Friends  of  Lesbians  and  Gays),  the 
event  is  scheduled  from  8  a.m. -4:30 
p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Auditorium. 

Moderator  for  the  conference  will 
be  Sue  Rankin,  a  senior  diversity  plan- 
ning analyst  and  coordinator  of  les- 
bian, gay,  bisexual  and  transgender 
equity  at  Penn  State,  who  will  com- 
pare traditional  myths  and  stereotypes 
with  current  scientific  data. 

Other  presenters  will  include  Rita 
G.  Drapkin,  a  licensed  psychologist 
and  the  training  director  of  the  Coun- 


seling and  Student  Development  Cen- 
ter, Indiana  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Mary  K.  McClanahan,  a 
licensed  psychologist  and  a  counselor 
with  Counseling  and  Psychological 
Services  at  Penn  State.  Don  Brandl,  a 
business  consultant  from  York,  Pa., 
whose  daughter  is  a  lesbian,  will  share 
his  own  journey  from  disappointment 
to  acceptance  and  support. 

This  is  the  first  extensive  effort 
held  in  the  DuBois  area  on  this  topic 
and  the  public  is  invited  to  attend.  The 
fee  is  $30.  To  register,  contact  Eugene 
C.  Boman  at  (814)  375-4834.  For  more 
information  about  the  conference,  con- 
tact Jack  or  Karen  Kressley  at  (814) 
371-8962. 


Oct.  25  lecture  continues  art  series 


Elliot  Bostwick  Davis,  assistant  curator 
in  the  Department  of  American  Paint- 
ings at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  will  give  a  lecture,  "Learning  from 
the  Body:  Life  Drawing  as  Idea  and 
Object:  1500-1950,"  at  7  p.m.  Monday, 
Oct.  25,  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Arf  s 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Davis's  talk  is  part  of  the  lecture 
series  "Drawing  from  the  Past:  Per- 
spectives on  Rare  Books  and  Printed 
Materials  in  the  Visual  Arts."  The  lec- 
ture is  free  to  the  public. 

Davis   received   her  bachelor's 


degree  in  art  history  and  archaeology 
from  Princeton  University,  a  master's 
degree  in  liberal  studies  from  New  York 
University  and  her  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees  in  art  history  and  archae- 
ology from  Columbia  University. 

The  lecture  series  addresses  the 
subject  of  rare  books  and  printed 
materials  in  the  visual  arts  from  the 
16th  century  through  the  19th  century. 
The  speakers  provide  a  variety  of 
scholarly  and  professional  perspec- 
tives, including  those  of  curators,  bib- 
liographers, historians,  educators  and 
collectors. 


Criminal  Research  Symposium  is  Nov.  8-9  in  Harrisburg 


The  second  annual  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
Criminal  Research  Symposium,  "Merg- 
ing Practice,  Policy  and  Evaluation," 
will  be  held  Nov.  8-9  in  Harrisburg. 

Conference    arrangements    are 
being  coordinated  by  the  Center  for 


Research  on  Crime  and  Justice  at  Penn 
State.  Information  is  available  on  the 
1999  PCCD  Symposium  Web  site  at 
liUp:/fwwu'pup.p^tt.rthi!<  ip.lpccd.html. 

For  questions  regarding  the  confer- 
ence and  its  location,  contact  Barry 
Ruback  at  (814)  865-1307. 


October  21, 1999 


ARTS& 

Entertainment 


Master  class 

Louis  J.  Stout,  former  associate  princi- 
pal horn  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
and  professor  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  will  present  a  horn  master 
class  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  27,  in  112  Music  Building  I  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Stout  will 
work  with  undergraduate  music 
majors  from  the  horn  studio.  Stout 
also  served  as  principal  horn  with  the 
New  Orleans  Symphony,  the  Kansas 
City  Philharmonic  and  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  in  New  York.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  video,  "The  Horn,  from 
the  Forest  to  the  Concert  Hall."  The 
master  class  is  free  to  the  public. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Hi-Lo's,  a  group  of  14  singers 
from  the  Penn  State  Glee  Club,  will 
sing  at  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Hi-Lo's,  directed  by  Bruce 
Trinkley,  professor  of  music,  also  will 
join  the  Glee  Club  for  the  annual 
homecoming  concert  at  7:30  p.m.  Nov. 
6  in  Schwab  Auditorium. 

The  free,  20-minute  Bach's  Lunch 
concert  is  sponsored  by  the  Collude  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  School  of 
Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish.  After  the  concert,  audience 
members  may  take  their  bag  lunches 
to  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson 
Lounge  in  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee 
and  tea  will  be  provided. 

Growing  up  on  the  prairie 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
presents  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder:  Grow- 
ing Up  on  the  Prairie,  at  2  p.m.  Satur- 
day, Oct.  30,  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Laura  Ingalls  Wilder's  library  of 


books  has  become  a  natural  treasure 
for  young  readers  and  is  brought  to 
life  in  this  Broad  way-*  tvlc-  production. 
This  original  musical  adaptation 
chronicles  the  childhood  and  adven- 
tures of  the  renowned  author  and  her 
family  as  they  travel  across  America  in 
search  of  the  perfect  little  house  they 
can  call  their  home. 

All  tickets  are  $8.  For  tickets  or 
more  information,  call  the  Arts  Ticket 
Center  at  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  278- 
7849. 

Art  on  the  Move 

Art  on  the  Move,  a  program  of  the 
HUB-Robeson  Galleries  which 
exhibits  student  and  local  art  around 
the  University  Park  campus,  has  the 
following  exhibits  on  display: 

■  Ritenour  exhibit  area  (general 
medicine  waiting  area):  KateMcGraw, 
Paintings  of  Children,  through  Nov. 
30.  This  group  of  images  is  partly  a 
result  of  a  stay  in  Ireland:  McGraw's 
host  family  had  six  young  children. 
Her  observations  of  their  behaviors 
and  placement  in  those  particular 
-.pacL"-*  are  reflected  in  these  works. 

■  North  Halls  exhibit  area  (133 
Warnock  Commons):  Jocelyn  Torcoli- 
ni.  Video  and  Photography,  through 
Dec.  8.  Torcolini  used  elements  of  tele- 
vision, video  and  color  photography 
to  create  a  sort  of  introspective  societal 
self-portrait. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http:llwwiv.psu. edujHUBIGal- 
leriesl  or  contact  the  HUB  &  Kern  Art 
Galleries,  202  HUB,  University  Park, 
Pa.  16802,  at  (814)  865-2563  or  fax  (814) 
865-0812. 

A  century  of  change 

See  how  Penn  State  has  changed  over 
the  last  100  years  in  a  new  exhibit  in 
the  University  Archives,  "As  the  Cen- 


One  of  many 

The  Apples  ol  my  Eye,"  a  mixed  media  creation  by  Martina  Johnson-Allen,  is  one  of  more 
than  100  biographical  sacks  on  display  in  the  exhibit  "A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing 
Place."The  exhibit  is  at  Robeson  Gallery  on  the  University  Park  campus  through  Dec.  2. 


tury  Turns:  Penn  State  1899  and 
1999." 

The  exhibit,  the  first  in  the 
Archives'  new  location  in  Paterno 
Library,  features  a  comparative  look 
at  the  University  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Using  pho- 
tographs, memorabilia,  newspaper 
articles  and  University  publications, 


the  exhibit  examines  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  1899  and 
1999.  Jackie  Esposito,  assistant  uni- 
versity archivist,  curated  the  exhibit, 
which  will  be  on  display  through  Jan. 
15. 

For  more  information,  call  Esposi- 
to at  (814)  865-7931  or  e-mail 
jre@psulias.psu.edu. 


Penn  Staters 


Russ  Rossman  Jr.,  senior  procedures  specialist  in 
Systems  and  Procedures,  has  been  named  "Person  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Society  of  Collegiate  Travel  Man- 
agement for  his  dedication  and  advancement  of  col- 
legiate travel  management  related  to  his  consulting 
and  educational  efforts  benefiting  society  members. 

Brent  Wilson,  professor  of  art  education  and  head  of 
the  graduate  program  in  Art  Education  in  the  School 
of  Visual  Arts,  gave  lectures  in  London  and  Birming- 
ham, England,  for  the  "Arts  Matter  Lecture  Series." 
TheJ^oyal  Societ,y.f.ori£ie  Arts^a  nonprofit,  JErig- 


land-based  organization,  sponsors  the  series.  His 
presentations,  based  on  his  book  The  Quiet  Evolu- 
tion: Changing  the  Face  of  Arts  Education,  provided 
information  on  the  effects  and  effectiveness  of  art 
education  in  schools. 

The  Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  American  Art 
recently  acquired  a  set  of  porcelain  nesting  bowls 
made  by  Christopher  Staley  for  its  permanent  col- 
lection. Staley  is  a  professor  of  art  and  head  of  the 
ceramics  area  in  Penn  State's  School  of  Visual  Arts. 
;  ^ad-ctition  .to  the  Smithsonian,  Staley' s  work  is 


in  such  permanent  collections  as  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum,  the  Mint  Museum  of  Art  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  and  The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art. 

Lita  L.  Schwartz,  distinguished  professor  emerita  of 
education  psychology  at  Penn  State  Abington,  and 
Rosalie  Matzkin,  lecturer  in  communications  at 
Penn  State  Abington,  contributed  to  Psychology  and 
the  Media:  A  Second  Look,  published  by  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  Schwartz  served  as  an 
editor,  Matzkin  authored  a  chapter,  and  the  two  co- 
authpred  anothei;  chapter,    ,  . .  J(  .    ...,,.  ,i  ■,, , 


The  power  of  PSU 


The  United  Way  Campaign  for  Penn  State 


Big  Brother  does  a  lot  for  his  young  friend 


October  21,  1999 


Brad  Pascanik  probably  doesn't 
consider  himself  a  hero. 

Try  telling  that  to  Janice  Bamer. 

"Brad  literally  saved  our  lives," 
said  Barner,  staff  assistant  in  Cen- 
tral Business  and  Finance.  "Brad 
and  the  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  pro- 
gram gave  to  my  son  Adam  what  I 
as  a  mother  couldn't  give  him.  It 
has  taken  the  pressure  off  me  both 
as  a  mother  and  father.  Adam  is  a 
better,  happier  child  because  of  the 
program  and  what  it  has  offered 
him." 

When  Bamer  and  Adam's  father 
separated  in  March  1998,  she  con- 
tacted the  Centre  County  Youth  Ser- 
vice Bureau's  Big  Brother/Big  Sis- 
ter program.  After  being  on  a 
yearlong  waiting  list  and  going 
through  several  interviews.  Brad 
and  Adam  were  paired  together. 

"It  has  been  an  absolutely  terrif- 
ic relationship."  Barner  said.  " 
When  Adam's  dad  and  1  separated, 
it  was  very  hard  on  him.  He  went 
through  a  stage  of  being  abandoned 
and  feeling  the  reason  Mommy  and 
Daddy  were  not  together  was  his 
fault.  Reiterating  to  Adam  that  our 
separation  was  not  his  fault  was 
very  challenging.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult time  for  the  both  of  us  and  we 
continue  to  address  this  issue  in 
therapy.  But,  when  he  picks  up  the 
phone  to  call  Brad,  you  can  see  a 
real  change  in  him.  He  is  relaxed 
and  happy.  Brad  has  allowed  him  to 
open  up. 

"Being  with  Brad  gives  him 
time  to  forget  about  what  he's  really 
feeling.  He  can  put  those  feelings 
on  hold  and  be  a  kid  again.  I've 
seen  a  great  change  in  Adam  and  in 
his  behavior.  He's  still  dealing  with 
anger,  but  he  has  something  to  look 
forward  to  with  Brad  who  makes 
him  feel  wanted,  loved,  and  secure. 

"My  expectation  of  the  program 
was  not  to  replace  his  father  in  any 
way  but  to  provide  a  more  consis- 
tent, nurturing  relationship  with 
someone  he  could  enjoy  being  with. 
Someone  he  could  do  more  boyish 
things  with  and  exert  some  of  the 
high  energy  he  possesses.  Adam  is 
the  type  of  child  who  needs  a  lot  of 
attention  —  someone's  undivided 
attention.  Brad  has  gone  beyond 
that.  He  makes  Adam  feel  like 
:  special.  There's  a  very 


Penn  State  senior  and  Centre  County  Youth  Service  Bureau  Big  Brothel  Brad  Pa»  anlk  pushes 
Adam  Barner  on  a  local  playground  swing.  The  two  have  grown  very  close,  and  the  relationship 
has  helped  Adam  through  a  difficult  time  in  his  life.  The  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  program  is  one  of 
the  many  services  provided  by  United  Way  agencies. 

Photo:  Greg  Criecc 


special  bond  between  them.  Adam 
is  very  intelligent  and  honest  and 
you  can  see  those  characteristics 
come  through  when  he's  with 
Brad." 

Pascanik,  of  Uniontown,  is  a 
Penn  State  senior  majoring  in  inter- 
national politics.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Big  Brother/Big  Sister 
program  while  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer  in  the 
area.  .    . 


"I  met  Adam  last  spring  just 
before  Easter,"  he  said.  "Initially,  he 
was  very  shy  and  kept  to  himself 
until  he  felt  real  comfortable  with 
me.  Since  then  we  have  been  get- 
ting together  weekly  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things  such  as  playing  foot- 
ball or  Frisbee,  going  to  the  park, 
the  Creamery  or  to  a  toy  store;  actu- 
ally, anything  he  wants  to  do.  It  has 
been  a  really  great  experience. 

See  "Big  Brother"  on  page  2        ' 


4p    From  the  President 

You  really  do  have  the 
power  to  make  a  difference 
as  "The  Power  of  PSU," 
the  theme  for  the  United  Way 
Campaign  at 
University  Park, 
suggests.  As 
individuals  we 
have  the  means 
of  making  our 
community  a 
better  place  in 
which  to  live 
and  work. 

Members  of 
the  Penn  State  family  have  a 
proven  record  of  enthusiastically 
responding  to  meet  community 
needs  with  their  contributions  of 
time  and  money.  Yet  the  chal- 
lenge of  meeting  human  service 
needs  in  our  community  contin- 
ues. 

I  believe  we  all  have  a  respon- 
sibility lo  help  those  around  us 
who  are  in  need.  Penn  State 
recognizes  the  United  Way  as 
the  organization  best  able  to 
provide  this  help.  It  is  the  only 
external  charitable  organization 
for  which  payroll  deductions  are 
authorized. 

Please  join  me  and  your  co- 
workers in  making  our  communi- 
ty even  better  for  all  of  us  by  sup- 
porting our  United  Way 
campaign. 

Did  you  know? 

Last  year,  we  helped  one  in  three 
people  in  Centre  County: 

♦  4,165  disabled  individuals 
were  able  to  achieve  their  highest 
levels  of  independence. 

♦  1 ,880  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence and  rape  received  care  and 
support. 

♦  3,070  people  were  provided 
with  emergency  food  supplies. 

♦  9,999  children  and  teen-agers 
at  risk  benefited  from  counseling 
and  learning  programs. 

♦  2, 1 07  men  and  women 
obtained  legal  and  mediation  advice. 


UnlfdMfty      Campaign  I 
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Couple's  enthusiasm  to  help  is  contagious 


You  could  call  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  United  Way. 

Actually.  Chris  and  Marianne  Fivek  are  Unit- 
ed Way  Team  Leaders  for  their  respective  col- 
leges —  The  Smeal  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

Both  are  enthusiastic  about  their  involvement 
in  the  United  Way  and  find  it  very  rewarding. 

Chris,  who  is  assistant  to  the  dean  for  human 
resources,  joined  the  college  staff  in  1 997  when 
Dean  J.  D.  Hammond  was  to  serve  as  chair  of  the 
University  Park  United  Way  Campaign. 

"He  said  he  was  counting  on  me  to  take  over 
the  campaign  in  the  college  and  his  enthusiasm 
got  to  be  very  contagious,"  he  said.  "Our  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  spent  the  Day  of  Caring 
working  at  the  Port  Matilda  Recreation  Area  that 
had  been  ravaged  by  winter  storms  and  high 
water.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  camaraderie 
between  the  faculty  and  students.  Town  officials 
delivered  pizzas  for  lunch  and  said  it  would  have 
taken  eight  years  to  do  what  we  did  in  one  day. 

"That  kind  of  interaction  and  thanks  goes  a 
long  way  to  making  you  feel  good  about  the 
work.  The  key  to  the  success  of  the  United  Way 
is  people.  You  can  see  how  much  people  want  to 
do  to  make  Centre  County  a  better  place  to  live." 

Marianne,  assistant  to  the  dean  for  student 
recruitment  and  activities,  worked  with  her  hus- 
band in  Port  Matilda. 

"At  the  lime,  our  college  was  not  as  involved 
in  the  Day  of  Caring,  she  said.  "I  had  a  really 
great  experience,  came  back  to  our  team  and 
said,  'We  have  to  get  involved.'" 

Of  course,  she  was  named  co-chair  of  the  col- 
lege's Day  of  Caring  effort.  For  the  last  two 
years,  more  than  1 00  students,  faculty  and  staff 
have  been  involved  in  projects  at  Millbrook 
Marsh  and  the  therapeutic  riding  program  in 
Stormstown. 

"It  has  been  great  being  involved  with  my 
colleagues  on  those  projects."  said  Marianne 
Fivek,  who  teaches  a  course  on  riding  horses  for 
therapeutic  purposes.  "The  Day  of  Caring  has 
raised  everyone's  awareness  of  what  the  United 


Way  is  about.  You  have  the  opportunity  to  be  on 
site  at  an  agency  and  see  what  a  difference  it  is 
making  in  the  lives  of  people  in  Centre  County." 

The  Fiveks  say  they  often  discuss  United 
Way  activities  at  home. 

"We'll  talk  about  getting  our  Day  of  Caring 
teams  assembled  and  what  kind  of  things  we'll 
be  doing,"  Marianne  said. 

"I'll  often  ask  Marianne  about  any  special 
projects  in  her  college,"  Chris  added.  "And  we 
often  tease  each  other  about  how  well  our  col- 
leges are  doing  in  terms  of  giving." 

Both  plan  to  continue  their  involvement  in 
the  United  Way. 


Photo:  Gruj;  Grin  n 

"Helping  people  who  have  needs  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  continue  to  do,"  Marianne 
said.  "You  or  someone  close  to  you  may  need 
help  some  day.  It's  an  opportunity  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  I'm  proud  to  be  making  a  differ- 

"My  job  at  the  University  involves  dealing 
with  all  facets  of  people's  lives,"  Chris  said. 
"My  involvement  in  the  United  Way  is  an 
extension  of  that.  Sometimes,  it  is  difficult 
with  both  of  us  working  and  raising  a  family. 
But  I  think  it's  important  to  be  part  of  an 
effort  that  allows  you  to  feel  like  you're  mak- 
ing a  difference  in  someone's  life." 


Big  Brother 

continued  from  page  1 


"Adam  is  really  bright  for  his  age.  Often  he'll 
call  and  we'll  have  a  10-minute  conversation.  He'll 
talk  about  all  kinds  of  things,  what  he  likes  to  do, 
how  school  was  that  day,  how  his  sister  is  doing. 
I'll  think.  'Wow,  I'm  having  this  kind  of  conversa- 
tion with  a  five-year-old."  It's  really  amazing." 

Adam,  who  turned  6  on  Sept.  30.  spent  his 
first  overnight  visit  with  Brad  on  the  weekend  of 
the  Penn  State-Indiana  football  game.  They 
stayed  in  Packer  Hall,  where  Pascanik  is  a  resi- 
dence assistant,  and  went  to  the  game  the  follow- 
ing day.  Last  summer,  when  he  worked  for  Con- 
tinuing and  Distance  Education's  Ice  Hockey 
Camp.  Brad  was  able  to  have  Adam  on  the  ice 
and  skate  with  him. 

"I  found  a  broken  stick  in  the  garbage,  fixed 
it  up  and  had  him  shooting  pucks  at  the  goal.  He 
really  got  a  kick  out  of  that.  I've  really  enjoyed 


''I've  really  enjoyed  being  with 
Adam.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives 
me  a  chance  to  get  away  from  the 
routine  of  being  a  college  student" 

Big  Brother  Brad  Pascanik 

being  with  Adam.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  get  away  from  the  routine  of  being  a 
college  student." 

Pascanik,  who  plans  to  graduate  in  May,  has  a 
minor  in  business  and  is  looking  to  combine  his 
international  politics  curriculum  with  the  busi- 
ness world. 

"When  Brad  graduates  and  leaves  the  area," 
Bamer  said,  "Adam  will  be  put  back  on  a  wait- 


ing list.  Brad's  leaving  probably  will  break  his 
heart.  But  Adam's  counselor  said  they  could  stay 
in  contact.  They  could  talk  to  one  another  and 
possibly  get  together.  I  think  they'll  always  have 
a  relationship  in  some  way  or  another." 

Bamer,  who  also  is  the  mother  of  3-year-old 
Haley,  said  that,  when  she  first  contacted  the  pro- 
gram, she  didn't  realize  it  was  supported  by  the 
United  Way. 

"I  now  have  more  respect  for  the  United  Way. 
And  I've  volunteered  to  be  a  spokesperson  as  a 
way  of  giving  back  to  the  program.  I've  been  put 
on  a  waiting  list  to  speak  to  high  school  students 
of  my  personal  experience  with  the  Big  Broth- 
er/Big Sister  program  and  the  importance  of 
recruiting  volunteers.  Unless  you  are  directly 
involved  with  such  a  program,  you  do  not  realize 
how  badly  volunteers  are  needed." 


UnltadWfru      Campaign  for  Penn  State 

There  are  many  different  ways  to 
become  involved  in  the  United  Way 

"¥"      ydia  Abdullah  is  involved       i.-.,:,, .:. ^y.  ^        u 

j         m  the  United  Way  for  one       |  jl  |  • 
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Lydia  Abdullah  is  involved 
m  the  United  Way  for 
simple  reason —  to  make  a 
difference. 

"If  you  want  to  see  a  change 
in  your  community."  said  Abdul- 
lah, senior  budget  planning  spe- 
cialist in  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Resource  Analysis,  "you 
need  to  be  involved.  I've  lived 
in  Centre  County  for  more  than 
25  years  so  I  have  a  vested  inter- 
est. For  me,  the  United  Way  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  bring- 
ing about  positive  change. 

"I  can't  contribute  a  lot  of 
money.  But  I  try  to  give  of  my 
time.  The  United  Way  is  worthy 
of  my  time,  filling  what  I  think 
is  a  critical  need  —  providing 
vital  health  and  human  services. 
As  long  as  they'll  have  me,  I'll 
be  involved." 

Abdullah  began  her  associa- 
tion with  the  United  Way  of 
Centre  County  10  years  ago  as  a 
volunteer  for  the  funds  distribu- 
tion committee,  which  makes 
recommendations  on  funding  to 
member  human  service  agen- 

"What  initially  drew  me  was 
the  opportunity  to  use  my 
accounting  background  in  a 
community  service  venue,"  she 
said.  "Providing  my  time  and 
expertise  was  a  way  to  give  of 
myself.  I  then  served  as  co-chair 
and  later  became  chair  of  the 
funds  distribution  committee.  In 
that  role,  I'm  a  member  of  the 
Centre  County  United  Way 
Board  of  Directors." 

She  also  has  worked  on  the 
annual  University  Park  United 
Way  Campaign. 

"I've  been  actively  involved 
in  reaching  people  of  color  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  Penn  State 
campaign  more  diversified  and 
help  expose  the  University  to 
various  communities  in  Centre 
County. 

"I  also  felt  the  community  of 
people  of  color  didn't  know 
enough  about  our  human  service 
agencies  to  fully  use  them.  Nei- 
ther did  the  community  seem  to 
be  aware  of  our  needs  or  abili- 
ties to  contribute.  So  I  like  to 
think  of  myself  as  a  conduit  of 
information." 

Abdullah's  work  as  chair  of 
the  funds  distribution  committee 
intensifies  when  the  campaign 
ends  and  the  amount  of  available 
funding  is  known. 


tydia  Abdullah,  senior  budget  planning  specials 
Analysis,  puts  her  pmii-ssmn.il  experience  to  good  u 
chair  of  the  funds  distribution  committee. 
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"We  have  12  panels  of  seven 
to  10  people  who  visit  and 
review  agencies  in  January  and 
February,"  she  said.  "During  the 
visits,  the  agencies  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  needs 
and  the  panels  make  recommen- 
dations on  funding.  In  recent 
years,  because  of  the  success  of 
the  campaign,  we  have  been 
able  to  meet  most  requests. 

"One  of  my  responsibilities 
as  chair  is  to  make  certain  there 
is  a  good  cross  section  of  volun- 
teers on  the  panels.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  community  vol- 
unteers who  work  on  this  effort. 
Most  put  in  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort  in  terms  of  understanding 
the  needs  of  the  community,  the 
United  Way  and  the  agencies. 
They  take  it  very  seriously 
because  they  want  to  represent 
the  heart  of  the  community." 


Noting  that  a  community- 
wide  needs  assessment  is 
expected  to  be  released  this  fall, 
Abdullah  said  her  committee 
plans  to  use  that  information  in 
the  funds  distribution  process. 

'The  Centre  County  United 
Way  also  is  trying  to  embrace 
outcomes  measurement,"  she 
added.  "We're  helping  agencies 
come  up  with  a  process  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  getting  the  out- 
comes they  want  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  will  require  extensive 
training  of  agencies  and  volun- 
teers. 

"It  impacts  our  committee 
because  we  will  take  a  critical 
look  at  how  agencies  are  assess- 
ing outcomes  measurement.  We 
want  it  to  be  part  of  their  operat- 
ing process  so  that  dollars  donat- 
ed to  the  United  Way  are  used 
more  effectively." 


To  learn  more 

Anyone  who  wants 
to  know  more  about 
the  United  Way  can 
make  a  confidential 
phone  call  to  the 
Centre  County 
United  Way  office 
al  (814)  238-8283. 


|p    From  the  campaign  chair 

I've  regularly  contributed  to  the  United 
Way,  but  became  more  actively  involved 
last  year  when  I  served  as  vice  chair  of  the 
University  Park  United 
Way  Campaign.  Through 
that  experience,  I  learned 
a  great  deal  more  about 
the  United  Way.  its  agen- 
cies and  the  role  it  plays 
in  making  Centre  Coun- 
ty a  better  place  to  live 
and  work.  I  also  serve  on 
the  board  of  Easter 
Seals,  which  receives 
support  from  the  United 
Way,  so  I've  seen  the  value  of  the  United 
Way  from  that  perspective. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human 
Development  is 
heavily  engaged  in 
the  United  Way 
since  the  mission 
of  our  college  is 
promoting  human 
well  being.  Sup- 
port of  the  United 
Way  assists  those 
truly  in  need. 
Our  campaign  goal  this  year  is 
$510,000,  which  represents  one  third  of 
the  total  Centre  County  United  Way  goal. 
While  meeting  or  surpassing  that  goal  is  a 
priority,  we  also  want  to  focus  on  increas- 
ing the  number  of  first-time  contributors 
among  our  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff. 
I  believe  that  once  a  person  begins  to 
contribute  to  the  United  Way.  he  or  she 
will  continue  to  contribute.  If  you  current- 
ly don't  contribute  to  our  United  Way 
campaign.  I  hope  you  will  consider  doing 
so.  The  University  provides  an  opportuni- 
ty for  you  through  payroll  deductions. 

We  also  hope  to  create  a  directory  of 
special  events  that  various  units  are  con- 
ducting so  that  others  may  be  aware  of 
them  and  get  ideas  for  creating  their  own 
events  in  the  future.  While  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  regular  giving,  these 
events  help  make  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  much  more  aware  of  the 
United  Way  and  help  them  get  them  more 
involved.  This  involvement  also  may  be 
critical  in  encouraging  more  first-time 
givers. 

The  challenge  of  meeting  critical 
human  service  needs  in  our  community 
continues  to  grow.  Please  join  me  in  help- 
ing to  meet  this  challenge  by  supporting 
our  United  Way  Campaign. 

Barbara  M.  Shannon,  dean 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 
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Two  more  county  agencies  join 
the  ranks  of  the  United  Way 


Here's  how 
you  can  help 

If  everyone  who  works 
in  Centre  County 
contributed  just  one 
hour's  pay  per  month, 
the  benefits  would  be 
felt  throughout  the 
community.  Here's  how 
you  can  help: 


$2  per  week 

provides  three  nights  of 

shelter  for  an  individual 

in  crisis. 


$3.50  per  week 

provides  one  hour  of 

assistance  on  the 

Rape/Abuse  Crisis 

Hotline. 


$5  per  week 

provides  72  days  of  job 

development  training 

and  support  for  a 

person  with  mental 

retardation. 


$8  per  week 

provides  a  Big  Brother 

or  Sister  for  one  year 

for  a  child  at  risk. 


$10  per  week 

provides  four  days  of 

food,  shelter  and 
clothing  for  a  family  of 

four  who  have  lost 

everything  in  a  fire  or 

flood. 


Two  additional  agencies  —  tt 
Health  Education  Center  Inc 
of  Philipsburg  and  Family 
Health  Services  Inc.  —  are  among 
the  35  agencies  supported  by  the 
Centre  County  United  Way. 

The  Health  Education  Center 
offers  the  Healthy  Families  pro- 
gram, designed  to  help  parents 
improve  their  parenting  skills  and 
enhance  their  self-confidence.  The 
program  offers  a  series  of  seven 
two-hour  parenting  education 
classes  on  a  range  of  topics,  including  goal  setting, 
child  development,  safety  and  nutrition,  and  disci- 
pline. 

"Parenting  can  be  very  difficult,  and  today's  cai 
givers  face  a  variety  of  daily  demands."  said  Lisa 
Holden,  program  administrator.  "Healthy  Families 
a  valuable  resource  that  caregivers  can  turn  to  for 
assistance  with  parenting  skills  that  can  help  them 
improve  the  overall  well-being  and  safety  of  their 
families.  We  are  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
ty  and  the  Centre  County  United  Way.  With  this 
partnership,  everyone  benefits." 


United  Way 


Family  Health  Services  provides  specialized,  high- 
quality  health  care  services,  including  cancer 
screening,  reproductive  health  care,  family  plan- 
ning services  and  individual  and  group  health 
education  programs. 

"Family  Health  Services  is  pleased  to  join 
with  Centre  County  United  Way  in  offering 
important  programs  and  services  that  enhance 
life  for  all  community  members,"  Becky 
Schrope,  interim  executive  direc- 
tor, said.  "United  Way  funding  will 
enable  us  to  provide  cancer 
screening  services  and  a  variety  of 
education  programs  that  encourage  prevention  and 
health  choices." 

Both  agencies  went  through  a  rigorous  application 
process  over  several  months  and  were  reviewed  by  a 
panel  of  volunteers  from  Centre  County  communities. 
The  agencies  followed  similar  guidelines  to  those  cur- 
rently used  in  the  funds  distribution  process,  includ- 
ing an  interview  session  with  funds  distribution  vol- 
unteers. 

Both  met  the  guidelines  established  by  the  United 
Way  board  of  directors  and  were  invited  to  become 
partners  with  the  Centre  County  United  Way. 


"Blue  form"  is  the  key 
to  payroll  deductions 


It's  called  the  "blue  form"  and  it's 
easy  to  complete. 

It's  the  United  Way  Annual 
Campaign  Form  that  is  distributed 
to  all  full-time  employees  at  Uni- 
versity Park  during  the  fall  cam- 
paign. 

In  almost  all  cases,  cards  are 
preprinted  with  the  employee's 
name,  campus  address,  administra- 
tive code  number  and  social  secu- 
rity number  (located  directly 
beneath  the  United  Way  symbol). 
And,  in  most  cases,  a  record  of  last 
year's  contributions  to  United  Way 
will  be  preprinted  on  the  second 
third  of  the  card. 

Continuous  deductions  have 
been  in  effect  since  1988  and 
require  employees  wishing  to 
make  changes  to  complete  a  new 
card.  Those  currently  giving 
through  payroll  deduction  who  do 
nothing  will  continue  to  have  the 
current  amount  deducted.  To  con- 
firm the  amount  being  deducted, 
check  the  "charity"  box  on  your 
payroll  stub. 

If  your  United  Way  contribu- 
tio^isapayTOlldeducjtioir.Jis.t^he: 


amount  to  be  deducted  per  pay 
period  and  indicate  if  it  is  monthly 
or  biweekly.  Also  indicate  the 
yearly  total  (amount  per  pay  peri- 
od multiplied  by  number  of  pay 
periods  in  a  year).  This  is  a  double 
check  on  the  amount  you  intend  to 
contribute.  Sign  and  date  the  card. 
If  you're  contributing  cash  or 
check,  indicate  the  total  amount. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  top 
third  of  the  card  allows  for  desig- 
nation to  a  specific  county,  a  spe- 
cific agency,  field  of  service,  or 
non-United  Way  agency.  Space  is 
provided  for  individuals  to  indi- 
cate if  they  wish  their  gifts  to  be 
anonymous.  Space  also  is  provided 
for  donors  giving  more  than 
$1,000  annually  to  be  publicly  rec- 
ognized. 

Payroll  deductions  generally 
will  begin  in  the  payroll  period 
starting  after  receipt  of  the  pledge 
form,  according  to  the  deadlines 
regularly  established  for  payroll 
changes.  Cards  will  be  sent  via 
campus  mail  to  Payroll,  307  Rider 
Building,  for  campaign  reporting 
purposes-. >.>.-<■*.•*«*••■■ 


United  Way  Services 

In  1998.  Centre  County  Unit- 
ed Way  provided  services 
more  than  126,142  times, 
including: 


4,731  times  in  Bald  Eagle 

area,  including  1,483  people 

who  were  assisted  by  the 

American  Red  Cross. 


18,767  times  in  Philipsburg 
area,  including  5,522  mem- 
bers of  the  Moshannon  Valley 
YMCA. 
♦ 
36,401  times  in  Bellefonte 
area,  including  1,053  individ- 
uals who  benefited  from  the 
Sight  Loss  Support  Group. 
♦ 
8,254  times  in  the  Penns  Val- 
ley area,  including  4,166  peo- 
ple who  visited  the  Centre 
County  Library. 
♦ 
45,277  times  in  the  State  Col- 
lege area,  including  125  peo- 
ple who  received  support 
through  the  Centre  County 
Women's  Resource  Center. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  October  23 

Family  Printmaking  Workshop, 

call  (814)  865-7672. 
Friday,  October  29 
The  Love  of  the  Nightingale, 


.,  Oct.  23  and  30.  To  register, 


i.  Oct.  29,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  5  and 
;  Pavilion  Theatre. 
Sunday,  October  31 

Ten  Prints  by  Ten  Women,"  gallery  talk,  Amy  Dierkes,  1  p.m..  Palmer 
Christoffers  Lobby. 

MUSIC 

Sunday,  October  24 

John  Mellencamp  with  Susan  Tedeschi,  8  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center, 

Wednesday,  October  27 

Horn  masterclass,  Louis  J.  Stout,  6:30  to  8:30  p.m..  112  Music  I. 

Thursday,  October  28 

The  Hi-Lo's,  Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

Friday,  October  29 

Bela  Fleck  and  the  Flecktones,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-0255. 

Saturday,  October  30 

Laura  tngalls  Wilder:  Growing  Up  on  the  Prairie,  2  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (81 4)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  October  22 

Alecia  Swasy,  reporter  and  author,  and  Michael  Vitez,  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  reporter,  roundtable  discussion  about  writing,  9  a.m., 
Carnegie  Cinema. 

Ted  Newman  on  "Legendre  Transformations  and  Twisters," 
2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond. 

LiemT.Tranon"Multiobjective  Fuzzy  Regression  and  its  Application  to 
Erosion  Prediction,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Sunday,  October  24 

David  J.  Helfand  on  "How  Superman  Sees  the  Stars,"  2  p.m., 
101  Thomas. 

Monday,  October  25 

The  Secrets  to  Success:  Advising  Strategies  to  Help  Students  Under- 
stand the  Penn  State  Learning  Environment,"  noon  to  1  p.m„ 
118  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries. 

Susan  Squier  on  "Wireless  Possibilities:  Brain  Radio,  Community 
Radio,  Radio  Lazarus,"  12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 

Roger  Penrose  on  a  subject  to  be  announced,  2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Vladimir  Kozhevnikov  on  "Phase  Transitions  in  Metallic  Fluids  near  the 
Liquid-Gas  Critical  Point,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Elliot  Bostwick  Davis,  assistant  curator,  7  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Leslie  Braxton  on  "A  Dialogue:  'Sexuality,  Black  Religion  and  the  Black 
Church,'"  7:30  p.m.,  1 12  Kern. 

Tuesday,  October  26 

James  G.  Brasseur  on  "Subgrid  Closure  Near  Rough  Walls  in  Large- 
Eddy  Simulation  of  High-Reynolds  Number  Turbulent  Flows," 
9:45  a.m.,  117  Borland  Laboratory. 

David  Morreli,  novelist/screenwriter,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  The  Penn  Stater. 

Rukmalie  Jayakody  on  "Father  Figures  in  Low  Income,  African  American 
Families:  Are  They  There?  Do  They  Matter?"  noon,  406  OswaldTower. 

"How  to  Use  the  Web  of  Science,"  3  to  5  p.m.,  Pollock  Laptop  Library 
Instrumental  Laboratory. 

Mirjam  Cvetic  on  "Supersymmetric  Domain  Wall  World,"  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

David  Linn  on  "Is  the  'Central  Dogma'  Dogma?"  4  p.m.,  101  Althouse 
Laboratory. 

Larry  Resnick  on  "Mineral  Metabolism  in  Hypertension,"  4  p.m., 
1 1 0  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Peter  J.  Conn  on  "Who's  Afraid  of  Pearl  S.  Buck?"  8  p.m.,  Palmer  Lip- 
con  Auditorium. 

Wednesday,  October  27 

Paul  A.  Kettl  on  "Who  Chooses  Donepezil  (Aricept)  Therapy  for  Treatment 
of  Alzheimer's  Disease?"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  1 08  Wartik  Laboratory. 

David  Lynn  on  "Xenognostic  Strategies:  Signals  in  Host  Recognition," 
12:20  to  1:10  p.m.,  112  Buckhout  Laboratory. 

Alan  Snyder  on  "Help  Wanted:  Advanced  Materials  for  Active  Medical 
Devices,"  5  p.m.,  189  Materials  Research  Laboratory. 

Briana  Scurry,  goalkeeper,  USA  National  Women's  Soccer  Team, 
8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-3786. 

Thursday,  October  28 

"How  to  Use  the  Web  of  Science,"  10  a.m.  to  noon,  Pollock  Laptop 
Library  Instrumental  Laboratory. 

Aydin  Dogan  on  "Soiid  State  Quartz  Gyro  Sensors,"  11  a.m.  to  noon, 
301  Steidle. 


On  stage 

Laura  Ingalls  Wilder:  Growing  Up  on  the  Prairie  will  be  performed  at 
2  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  in  Eisenhower  Audilorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Liz  Kinland  and  sludent  panel  on  "SOT:  Student  Quality  Teams  in  the 
Classroom,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  304  Rider  II. 

Lisa  Randall  on  The  Shape  of  Gravity  in  Extra  Dimensions,"  3:30  p.m., 
101  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Steven  LaValle  on  "Rapidly-Exploring  Random  Trees  and  Motion  Strat- 
egy Algorithms,"  4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 

Charles  Donaghey  on  "Facility  Layout  and  Location  Analysis," 
4:15  p.m.,  215  Hammond. 

Catherine  A.  Rein  on  "A  View  from  the  Real  World,"  8  p.m..  HUB 
Assembly  Room. 

Friday,  October  29 

William  Kelly  on  "Popular  Arts  in  the  ClassroomThe  Rock  Hall  Project." 
noon  to  1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 

Soumya  Mohanty  on  "Problems  in  Gravitational  Wave  Data  Analysis." 
2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Bev  Mullings  on  "Competing  in  a  Shrinking  World:  The  Rote  of  Institu- 
tions in  the  Creation  of  a  Jamaican  Information  Service  Industry," 
3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing  Place,"  Robeson  Gallery,  through 

Dec.  2. 
Kern  Graduate  Commons 

"Julia  Weldon:  Handwoven  Kimonos  and  Scrolls,"  through  Oct.  27. 
North  Halls  Exhibit  Area 

Jocelyn  Torcolini,  video  and  photography,  through  Dec.  8. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
"Ukiyo-e;  Images  of  the  Floating  World:  Japanese  Woodblock  Prints 

from  the  Permanent  Collection,"  Special  Exhibition  Gallery  I, 

through  Dec.  22. 
"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints:  Works  on  Paper  Gallery,"  through 

The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill  Viola,"  Special  Exhibition 

Gallery  II,  through  Dec.  12. 
"A  Baroque  Bequest:  A  Seleclion  of  Paintings  from  the  Collection  ol 

Mary  Jane  Harris,  Baroque  Art  Gallery,  through  Dec.  12. 
Pattee  Library 

"Harold  Attman:  Selected  Prints,  1979-1998,"  through  Nov.  7. 
Paterno  Library 
"As  the  Century  Turns:  Penn  State  1899  and  1999."  Jackie  Esposito, 

curator,  through  Jan.  15. 
Ritenour  Exhibit  Area 
Kate  McGraw.  paintings  of  children,  through  Nov.  30. 

For  a  full  listing  ol  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting  events, 
go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed  listing  of 
upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
http://www.  outreach.psu.edu/conterences.t 


New  at  Penn  State 

Teen  program  in 
Wyoming  County 

In  northeast  Pennsylvania,  Penn 
State  Cooperative  Extension  is  part- 
nering with  the  Wyoming  County 
government  to  fund  the  initial 
stages  of  a  prevention  program  for 
teen  health  and  behavior  problems. 
This  research- based  program  is  part 
of  Communities  That  Care  (CTC),  a 
statewide  initiative  of  the  gover- 
nor's Community  Partnership  for 
Safe  Children. 

Karen  Bracey,  Wyoming  County 
Cooperative  Extension  family  living 
agent,  is  spearheading  the  project. 

Plans  include  teen  day  camps, 
drug  use  prevention  education  for 
parents  and  families,  a  multimedia 
drug  and  alcohol  awareness  cam- 
paign, and  teen  and  family  mentor- 
ing programs. 

For  more  information  on  Penn 
State's  outreach  programs,  go  to: 
http:ffwww.outreaclt.psti. t'dtt/Ncn>sf. 

Plug-n-play  access 
at  four  campuses 

More  than  260  mobile  computing 
ports  have  been  installed  (or  are  in 
the  process  of  being  installed)  at  the 
Harrisburg,  University  Park,  Berks 
and  York  campuses.  Mobility  ports 
enable  students,  faculty  and  staff 
with  laptops  to  connect  to  Penn 
State's  backbone  from  different 
areas  on  campus,  making  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  quickly  access  Uni- 
versity computing  resources  and 
the  Internet  when  they're  on  the  go. 
Additional  funds  are  now  available 
to  add  more  mobility  ports. 

Campuses,  departments  or  col- 
leges interested  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  funding  should  refer  to 
the  Penn  State  Mobile  Computing 
service  information  on  the  Web  at 
http:flwww.otc.psu.edu/services/staff/ 
datafianfmobHecompadmin.html  and 
contact  their  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications communications  analyst 
at  (814)  865-1940. 

Additional  information  about 
the  mobile  computing  service 
can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
http:ffwww.otc.psu.edu/serviceslstaffl 
dataftanfmobilecomp.h  tml 


October  22  -  October  31 


Intercom  is  available 
online.  New  issues  are 
posted  on  the  Web 
Thursday  mornings. 
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To  see  past  issues  dating  back  to  Jan. 
18,  1996,  go  to  the  same  site  and 
click  on  the  link  to  the  archives. 
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MLK  Day  speaker, 
activities  set  for 
University  Park 

The  University  P.irk  c.impus  will  com- 
memorate Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 
in  January  with  four  days  of  celebra- 
tions and  volunteer  activities  for  facul- 
ty, students  and  staff.  Theologian  and 
activist  Vincent  Harding  will  give  the 
keynote  address,  "A  King  for  the  21st 
Century,"  at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  16,  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Vincent  Harding  is  a  professor  of 
religion  and  social  transformation  at 
The  lliff  School  of  Theology  in  Den- 
ver. From  1961  to  1%4  he  and  his  wife, 
Rosemarie  Freeney-Harding,  worked 
as  teachers,  activists  and  negotiators  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  became 
co-workers  and  personal  friends  with 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  In  1 968,  after 
several  years  as  chairman  of  the  histo- 
ry and  sociology  department  at  Spel- 
man  College  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Harding 
became  director  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Memorial  Center  and  chair- 
man of  the  nationally  televised  "Black 
Heritage"  series. 

Today  Harding  and  his  wife  con- 
duct workshops  and  lead  retreats  on  the 
connections  between  personal  spiritual- 
ity and  social  responsibility.  He  is  cur- 
rently co-chair  of  the  Gandhi-Hamer- 
King  Center  for  the  Study  of  Religion 
and  Democratic  Renewal  at  lliff. 

His  best-known  book,  There  is  a 
River,  has  been  in  print  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  recently  appeared  in  a  new 
paperback  edition  from  Harvest  Books 
(Hareourt  Brace).  His  most  recent  book, 
Martin  Luther  King:  The  Inconvenient 
Hero,  is  a  series  of  essays  that  reflect  on 
the  last  years  of  King's  life. 

Kicking  off  the  commemoration 
will  be  the  Forum  on  Black  Affairs 
25th  Annual  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Memorial  Banquet,  held  Jan.  15  at  6 
p.m.,  in  the  President's  Hall,  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel.  The 
banquet's  theme  will  be  "Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.:  Trumpet  of  Con- 
Other  activities  will  follow  the 
theme  "Many  Voices,  One  Dream" 
and  will  include: 

■  Jan.  17:  Community  bell  ring- 
ing, HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Center  at 
11:30  a.m.;  celebration  sponsored  by 
the  Undergraduate  Student  Govern- 
ment, 8  p.m.  Recreation  Building 
(speaker  to  be  announced). 

■  Jan.  18:  Open  forum  with  Vin- 
cent Harding  for  students  and  faculty, 
time  and  location  to  be  announced; 
volunteer  fair,  HUB  Ballroom. 

In  addition,  the  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Government  is  planning  "A  Day 
of  Service  2000,"  which  will  provide 
volunteer  opportunities  for  students 
around  scheduled  classes.  The  Gradu- 
ate Student  Association  also  will  co- 
sponsor  some  of  the  planned  activities. 

events  planned  in  honor  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  will  be  published  at  a 
later  date. 


Top-notch  program 

Denise  Schomer  reads  to  a  group  of  lode 
granted  accreditation  by  the  National  Ass 
7  percent  of  all  early  childhood  programs 
:hey  meet  national 


tt  Cedar  Child  Care  Center  on  the  Ur 
an  for  the  Education  of  Young  Childre 


versify  Park  campus.  The  program  was  recently 
l.  This  recognition  has  been  given  to  only  about 
voluntary  process  by  which  early  childhood  programs 


Conference/opera  focus  on  'Ethics  of  Violence' 


By  Vicki  Fong 
Public  Infot 


A  20th-century  martyr's  struggle  over 
using  violence  against  a  greater  evil 
and  the  lessons  for  today's  society  is 
the  focus  of  a  Penn  State  project 
involving  research,  teaching  and  com- 
munity outreach. 

On  Oct.  28-31,  Penn  State's  Insti- 
tute for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Stud- 
ies is  sponsoring  a  major  scholarly  and 
artistic  exploration  of  violence  in  con- 
temporary society.  The  interdiscipli- 
nary conference,  "Bonhoeffer's  Dilem- 
ma: The  Ethics  of  Violence,"  focuses 
on  the  pacifist  German  Lutheran  the- 
ologian Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  who  faced 
a  crisis  of  moral  belief  when  he  reluc- 
tantly joined  the  underground  resis- 
tance against  Nazi  Germany  and  sup- 
ported the  abortive  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  its  leader,  Adolf  Hitler. 

"Bonhoeffer  offers  a  compelling 
figure  because  he  confronts  a  moral 
paradox,  reflects  on  its  complications, 
chooses  a  course  of  action  and  accepts 
the  costs  that  come  along  with  action," 
said  Robert  Edwards,  distinguished 
professor  of  English  and  director  of 
the  institute.  "We  still  see  people's 
struggles  with  this  question  every  day 
in  the  headlines." 

In  addition  to  historians,  theolo- 


gians and  cultural  analysts,  the  confer- 
ence will  host  the  world  premiere  of 
the  opera  "Bonhoeffer,"  in  concert  ver- 
sion at  8  p.m.  Oct.  30  at  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  opera  was  created 
by  former  Penn  State  music  professor 
Robert  Hatten,  now  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  Ann  Gebuhr  of  Houston 
Baptist  University.  Hatten,  a  former 
institute  fellow,  brought  the  opera,  a 
form  of  research,  and  the  conference 
idea  to  the  institute  where  other  facul- 
ty fellows  collaborated  on  ways  to 
expand  the  program's  impact  to 
include  teaching  and  outreach. 

The  challenge  for  librettist  Hatten 
and  composer  Gebuhr  was  to  convey 
ethical  conflicts  in  a  dramatic  form. 
They  staged  most  of  the  activity  in 
prisons  and  revealed  Bonhoeffer's 
character  through  his  visits  with  fiance 
Maria  von  Wedemeyer;  his  friend  and 
student  Eberhard  Bethge;  and  co-con- 
spirator and  brother-in-law  Hans  von 
Dohnanyi.  Alternating  between  brav- 
ery and  self-doubt,  Bonhoeffer 
embraces  his  faith  through  an  act  of 
communion  before  going  to  his  exe- 

Also,  Penn  State  professors  are 
using  the  Bonhoeffer's  Dilemma 
theme  in  eight  courses  ranging  from 
literature  to  visual  arts.  For  example, 


Emily  Grosholz,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, is  incorporating  Bonhoeffer's 
"Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison"  into 
a  course  on  moral  philosophy.  She 
and  James  Stewart,  professor  of  labor 
studies  and  African  American  stud- 
ies, also  are  comparing  the  political 
legacy  of  Bonhoeffer  and  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  in  a  course,  "African 
American  Philosophy  in  the  20th 
Century." 

Supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Center  for  Excellence  in  Learning 
and  Teaching,  they  will  bring  the 
two  classes  together  at  the  confer- 
ence and  opera,  assign  the  students 


and 


:  them  collectively  at  later  dis- 


Tickets  for  the  opera  are  available 
by  contacting  the  Penn  State  School  of 
Music  at  (814)  865-0431. 

Also  at  the  conference,  a  local 
organization,  Community  for  Peace 
Education,  is  sponsoring  Al  Stagg's 
one-man  play  "A  View  from  the 
Underside:  The  Legacy  of  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer"  today. 

The  institute  staff  is  organizing  a 
similar  project  for  the  spring  semes- 
ter, a  multifaceted  symposium  devot- 
ed to  the  creative  life  of  one  of  this  cen- 
tury's most  remarkable  talents,  Jean 
Cocteau  (1889-1963). 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Advising  strategies  to  be  discussed 

"The  Secrets  to  Success:  Advising  Strategies  to  Help 
Students  Understand  the  Perm  State  Learning  Envi- 
ronment" will  be  discussed  at  a  brown-bag  lunch 
hosted  by  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 
The  talk  is  scheduled  for  Monday,  Oct.  25,  from  noon 
to  1  p.m.  in  118  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Robert 
Fedorchak,  coordinator  of  undergraduate  academic 
support  services  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science, 
will  lead  the  discussion.  All  Penn  State  faculty  and 
staff  are  welcome  to  attend.  For  more  information, 
contact  Laura  Brown,  205  Grange  Building  (814)  865- 
7576;  lsb7@psu.edu. 

Event  parking  information 

The  event  parking  program  on  the  University  Park 
campus  has  expanded  to  include  parking  lots  Green 
D  (Credit  Union  lot),  Yellow  E  (Creamery)  and 
Orange  B  (tennis  court).  These  lots,  along  with  pre- 
viously designated  lots  Orange  A  (Mitchell),  Orange 
A  (Curtin),  Orange  E  (Computer  Building)  and  Yel- 
low F  (Eisenhower  Parking  Deck),  will  now  be 
reserved  for  event  parking  between  7  a.m.  and  kick- 
off  time  on  Saturdays  when  the  football  team  plays 
at  home. 

All  faculty/staff  and  student  permit  holders 
will  be  allowed  entry  to  these  lots  at  no  cost  with 
their  permit  displayed.  There  will  be  a  $5  fee 
charged  for  admittance  to  all  other  vehicles. 

The  final  two  home  football  games  are  the 
Homecoming  game  at  12:10  p.m.  Nov.  6  against  Min- 
nesota and  at  noon  Nov.  13  against  Michigan. 

Some  special  collections  closed 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts,  part  of  the  University 
Libraries'  Special  Collections  department  at  Univer- 
sity Park,  is  temporarily  closed  while  it  relocates  to 
the  Special  Collections  Library  on  the  first  floor  of 
Paterno  Library.  During  the  relocation,  collections 
are  inaccessible  and  staff  members  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide telephone,  e-mail  or  in-person  reference  ser- 
vices; photographic  reproductions;  or  interlibrary 

The  relocation  should  be  completed  around  Nov. 
15.  For  updates  on  the  move,  call  (814)  865-1793. 

Life  Sciences  Library  relocates 

The  Life  Sciences  Library's  reference  desk  and  all 
collections  on  the  second  floor  of  Patemo  Library  at 
University  Park  have  been  moved  to  the  fourth  floor. 
The  relocated  collections  include  current  journals. 


Open  house  in  Old  Main 

Janis  E.  Jacobs,  vice  presidenl  for  a 
Sevim  to  her  office  during  the  Old  Main  open  f 
Jacobs,  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  and  Pro 
the  Penn  Stale  Magicians  (Spanier  is  faculty  a 


left,  welcomes  students  Adriene  Coyle,  right,  Matt  SlacMish  and  Volkan 
se  held  last  week  at  University  Park.  During  the  open  house,  Visitors  met 
t  Rodney  Erickson,  enjoyed  light  refreshments,  impromplu  performances  by 
;er  to  this  student  club)  and  toured  Ihe  Old  Main  Tower. 
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Third  floor  life  sciences  collections  have  not  been 
moved.  If  you  need  assistance  finding  life  sciences 
materials,  visit  the  reference  desk  or  call  (814)  865- 
7056.  For  more  information  on  the  Life  Sciences 
Library,  visit  http;/ fcvivw.libraries.psu.edu/crstveb/ 
lijesci/lifcpage.httn. 

New  electronic  Bulletins 

Course  catalogs  for  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
general  education  programs  are  available  on  the 
Web.  The  course  information  is  updated  as  changes 
are  made  on  the  University  course  master.  Refer- 
ences within  course  descriptions,  such  as  prerequi- 
sites, are  also  linked  within  each  document.  Links 
to  the  new  electronic  catalogs  follow: 

■  Undergraduate  Course  Bulletin:  http://unmv. 
psu.edufbuUetitislblitebook/getied/ 


■  General  Education  Catalog:  http://www. 
psu.edu/bulletins/blueboo1(l$crmettu.htm 

■  Graduate    Course    Bulletin:    hltpiffwww. 

grmbch.psu.fiht/whitebook/. 

Dissertations  available 

Dissertation  Abstracts,  a  database  available  in  LIAS 
on  the  Web  at  http://www.Iias.psu.edu/,  allows  you  to 
browse  dissertations  written  by  students  from  more 
than  1,000  North  American  graduate  schools  and 
European  universities  Dissertations  can  be  ordered 
directly  from  this  database  with  a  credit  card.  Paper 
copies  also  can  be  ordered  through  Interlibrary 
Loan,  which  offers  a  discounted  price. 

For  more  information  on  Interlibrary  Loan's 
services,  visit  http://www.tibraries.psu.edu/iasweb/ill/ 
illmain.htm. 


Courses 


Health  Matters 

To  register  or  learn  more  about  these  programs  on 
the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)865-3085. 

■  Staying  in  the  Routine  Over  the  Holidays  — 
WEL  148 

Designed  to  help  you  develop  and  maintain  a 
healthy  lifestyle  while  dealing  with  the  rigors  of  the 
holiday  season.  Meets  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  from  noon 
to  1  p.m.,  110  Henderson  Building  (The  Living  Cen- 
ter). No  cost. 

■  QiGong  —  WEL  190 

A  traditional  energetic  practice  originating  in  ancient 
China,  features  simultaneous  body/mind  tune-up. 
Section  2  meets  Wednesdays,  Oct.  27-  Dec.  8,  from 


noon  to  1  p.m.,  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Cost:  $25. 

■  Yoga  —  WEL  095  Cost:  $25  (HealthAmerica 
HMO  reimbursable) 

Choose  Beginner,  Intermediate  or  Advanced  sec- 
tions. All  sections  meet  on  Tuesdays: 

Section  1:  Oct.  26-Dec.  7, 11  a.m.  to  noon  (Inter- 
mediate) in  the  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower  Chapel; 

Section  2:  Oct.  26-Dec.  7,  noon  to  1  p.m. 
(Advanced)  in  the  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower 
Chapel;  and 

Section  3:  Oct.  26-Dec.  7, 1-2  p.m.  (Beginner)  in 
the  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

■  Tai  Chi  —  WEL  121  (all  levels  welcome) 
Ancient  Chinese  discipline  that  consists  of  perform- 


ing a  series  of  slow  and  controlled  movements  called 
"forms."  Tai  Chi  has  been  shown  to  improve  or 
maintain  strength,  flexibility  and  balance  while  pro- 
moting relaxation  and  a  sense  of  well-being.  Meets 
Thursdays,  Section  1,  Oct.  28-Dec.  9,  from  noon  to  I 
p.m.  in  the  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Cost: 
$25. 

■  The  Stress  Response  — WEL  197 

How  much  stress  can  your  body  handle?  Join  us  for 
this  workshop  and  learn  about  the  body's  stress 
response.  Meets  Tuesday  Oct.  26,  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  in  256  Hammond  Building.  Cost:  $5 

■  Rate  Your  Diet  —  WEL  200 

Leam  if  there  are  any  changes  that  you  can  make  to 
eat  a  healthier  diet.  Meets  Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  in  125  Reber  Building.  Cost:  $5. 


Garfield  Thomas  Water  Tunnel  open  house 


particular,  research 
tunnel 
produced  ship  propellers  lor 

adapted  situations,  leading 
to  quieter  propulsors  for  the 
Navy's  fleet. 
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Promotions 


Staff 

Glenn  A.  Pancoast,  advanced  engi- 
neering aide  in  Applied  Research  Lab- 
oratory 

Dennis  E.  Peterman,  senior  applica- 
tions programmer  /analyst  in  Corpo- 
rate Controller's  Office 
Patricia  A.  Prestash,  staff  assistant 
VIII  in  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Michael  R.  Pursley,  computer  sup- 
port specialist  at  Penn  State  Berks 
Richard  L.  Ramsay,  lead  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Corporate 
Contoller's  Office 

Tammy  A.  Russell,  DUS  programs 
coordinator  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Education,  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Studies 

James  M.  Scaltz,  manager  for  opera- 
tions and  facility  management  in  Stu- 
dent Affairs 


Corinne  M.  Segalla,  staff  assistant  VI 
at  Penn  State  DuBois 
Carl  L.  Seybold,  senior  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems-Adminis- 
trative Systems 

Rita  A.  Seyler,  supervisor,  payroll  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
David  H.  Sheetz,  network  analyst  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Stephen  G.  Shelow,  assistant  director, 
support  services  in  University  Safety 
Kathy  L.  Shoemaker,  staff  assistant 
VIII  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Timothy  B.  Siegrist,  assistant  sports 
information  director  in  Intercollegiate 
Athletics 

John  A.  Sjolander,  supervisor,  engi- 
neering labs  at  Penn  State  Altoona 
Danna  J.  Smith,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Engineering 
Linda  J.  Smith,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 


Kathleen  M.  Strickler,  administrative 
assistant  I  in  School  of  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology 
Caroline  Sutton,  supervisor,  comput- 
er and  information  systems  at  Penn 
State  Wilkes-Barre 

Michael  R.  Teeters,  manager,  safety 
and  security  in  University  Safety 
Georgia  L.  Trostle,  program  director 
in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Armando  Villarroel,  director  of  con- 
tinuing education  II  in  Division  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Elizabeth  C.  Wade,  conference  ser- 
vices manager  in  Hospitality  Services 
Joseph  R.  Walk,  facilitator  in  Division 
of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Stacey  W,  Wance,  advanced  engineer- 
ing aide  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Sharon  A.  Weaver,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 


Barbara  L.  Welshofer,  administrative 
director,  undergraduate  programs  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Myrtle  K.  Whiteley,  staff  assistant  VI 
at  Penn  State  York 

Jennifer  A.  Wilkins,  instructional 
materials  designer  in  Division  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension 
Lynnea  S.  Williams,  supervisor, 
accounting  control  in  Corporate  Con- 
troller's Office 

Carol  B.  Wilson,  research  support 
assistant  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Nancy  M.  Winter,  computer  support 
assistant  in  University  Testing  Ser- 
vices, Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Education 
Gayle  Woodard,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  York 

Ronald  R.  Zimmerman,  coordinator, 
special  projects  I  in  College  of  Medi- 
cine, The  Hershey  Medical  Center 


Focus  On 


Research 


Informal  information  key  to 
employees'  choice  of  health  plan 


By  Vicki  Fong 
Public  Information 

Informal  sources  of  information  are 
likely  to  play  a  more  critical  role 
than  formal  sources  such  as  health 
plan  ratings,  when  an  employee 
selects  a  health  plan  offered  by  an 
employer,  said  researchers. 

"Health  plan  'report  cards'  or  rat- 
ings have  become  more  popular  as  a 
way  to  help  employees  navigate  our 
complicated  health  care  system  and 
to  improve  a  plan's  quality,"  said 
Dennis  Scanlon,  assistant  professor  of 
health  policy  and  administration. 
"But  we  found  that  employees  did 
not  respond  strongly  to  the  provided 
ratings  in  the  packet  of  health  plan 
information  received  at  open  enroll- 
ment. Instead,  it  appears  that  person- 
al experience  and  suggestions  from 
friends,  family  and  co-workers  — 
informal  sources  —  played  the  most 
significant  role  in  what  plan  an 
employee  enrolled  in." 

Scanlon  and  Michael  Chemew, 
assistant  professor  of  health  manage- 
ment and  policy  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  studied  a  single  large  firm 
and  its  employee  plan  enrollment  in 
1996.  They  linked  the  plan  selections, 
the  health  plan  information  provided 
including  firm  developed  plan  rat- 
ings, and  the  underlying  measures 
used  to  construct  the  plan  ratings  to 
employee  plan  enrollment. 

The  researchers  analyzed  the 
group  of  employees  choosing  family 
coverage,  a  sample  group  of  46,486 
employees.  Of  that  total,  26,720  chose 

Employees  had  received  an  infor- 
mation sheet  for  every  plan  in  which 
they  were  eligible  to  enroll  and  a 
summary  sheet  comparing  all  plans. 

"Several  reasons  may  explain  the 
lack  of  relationship  between  ratings 
and  enrollment,"  said  Scanlon,  a  fac- 
ulty member  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development.  "Employ- 
ees may  have  had  difficulty  under- 
standing the  ratings,  may  have  never 
seen  them  in  the  packet  of  materials, 
distrusted  the  source  of  information, 
the  employer  or  simply  had  no  inter- 
est in  switching  plans,  despite  the 
ratings." 

The  next  step  would  be  to  learn 
how  employees  use  informal  sources 
of  information  in  conjunction  with 
plan  performance  ratings,  the 
researchers  said. 

"Employers,  Medicare  and  state 
government  agencies  spend  a  lot  of 
money  putting  together  report 
cards,"  Scanlon  said.  "More  states  are 
getting  into  health  care  quality  regu- 


Dennis  Scanlon,  assistant  professor  of  health  policy  and  administration,  has  done 
research  into  factors  influencing  employees'  health  care  plan  choices.  He  and  co- 
researcher  Michael  Chemew,  assistant  professor  of  health  management  and  policy 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  found  that  personal  experience  and  co-worker 
opinion  appear  to  carry  more  weight  than  formal  ratings  information. 
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lation  and  are  developing  report 
cards  as  a  tool  for  consumers.  In  turn, 
hospitals  and  health  plans  spend  a 
lot  of  money  gathering  the  data  for 
the  report  cards  and  other  plan  per- 
formance measures.  But  genuine 
quality  improvement  doesn't  depend 
on  just  report  cards  alone;  other 
incentives  are  needed  as  well." 

Also,  an  employer  and  an 
employee  may  view  performance  fac- 
tors and  their  measures  differently, 
therefore  the  report  card  may  not 
achieve  its  goal,  the  researchers  said. 
For  example,  an  employer  may 
assume  a  plan  whose  primary-care 
doctor  has  a  longer  waiting  time  for 
appointments  is  bad.  But  for  an 


employee,  the  longer  waiting  time 
may  indicate  the  popularity  of  an 
excellent  doctor.  Therefore,  a  low 
plan  rating  based  on  waiting  times 
may  steer  some  employees  into 
health  plans  incorrect  for  their  needs. 

Overall,  health  plan  ratings  and 
report  cards  still  have  a  critical  role 
but  may  be  geared  toward  a  different 
audience,  the  researchers  said.  Per- 
haps, employers  can  use  ratings  to 
narrow  down  the  final  group  of  plans 
they  want  to  offer  to  employees.  Or, 
government  agencies,  such  as  state 
Medicaid  programs,  also  may  want 
to  use  measurement  factors  to  help 
select  a  group  of  plans  for  their  bene- 
ficiaries. 


Researchers  earn 
grant  to  study 
marriage  quality 

Alan  Booth,  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy and  human  development, 
and  Paul  Amato,  professor  of  soci- 
ology, along  with  Stacy  Rogers, 
assistant  professor  of  sociology, 
have  received  an  $800,000  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  to  study  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  marriages  over  the  life 

The  study  has  a  three-fold 
objective.  First,  it  will  examine 
changes  in  marital  quality  between 
1980  and  2000  and  identify  factors 
that  account  for  these  changes.  Sec- 
ond, it  will  weigh  the  impact  of 
changes  in  marriage  and  family  life 
on  the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
middle-aged  and  elderly. 

Third,  the  study  will  compare 
cross-sectional  and  longitudinal 
data  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  panel  attrition,  as  well  as  how 
biases  resulting  from  attrition  may 
be  corrected. 

The  study  builds  on  the  Marital 
Instability  Over  the  Life  Course 
Study  which  began  in  1980  as  a 
cross-sectional  national  survey  of 
2,033  married  people  under  age  55. 
The  researchers  will  supplement 
the  survey  by  interviewing  a  new 
cross-section  of  2,000  married  peo- 
ple under  the  age  of  55,  as  well  as 
an  additional  sample  of  960  people 
between  the  ages  of  38  and  75  who 
had  been  married  in  1980. 

Booth  is  principal  investigator 
for  this  project,  with  Amato  and 
Rogers  as  co-investigator.  A  third 
co-investigator  is  David  Johnson, 
professor  of  sociology  and  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sociological 
Research  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 


Buy  pumpkins 
early  this  year 

The  pumpkins  available  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  fall  will  have  superb 
size,  shape  and  color,  but  there  won't 
be  unlimited  supplies  of  the  Hal- 
loween vegetable,  said  an  expert  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Mike  Orzolek,  professor  of  veg- 
etable crops,  estimates  that  the  state's 
pumpkin  crop  is  down  by  about  50 
percent  from  a  normal  growing  year. 
Most  pumpkin  plants  aren't  produc- 
ing as  much  fruit  due  to  pollination 
problems  during  the  state's  severe 
drought. 

Orzolek  said  what  pumpkins  there 
are  will  be  of  high  quality,  but  he 
expects  a  shortage  of  pumpkins 
throughout  the  Northeast. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 


It's  almost  "time  to  choose"  benefits  coverage 


The  annual  enrollment  period  for  2000  benefits 
coverages  will  extend  from  Nov.  I  through  23 
and  give  faculty  and  staff  the  opportunity  to  switch 
medical  plans  and/or  make  other  benefit  elections. 
Detailed  enrollment  information  in  the  Time  to 
Choose  packets  will  be  sent  by  campus  mail  to  facul- 
ty and  staff  during  the  last  week  of  October.  The 
material  will  include  personalized  benefits  state- 
ments detailing  the 
University  benefits 
programs  in  which 
each  faculty  and 
staff  member  cur- 
rently is  enrolled.  A 
"Health  Benefits 
Plan  2000  Enroll- 
ment Form"  also 
will  be  included  for 
those  making 

changes  in  their 
medical  coverage. 
Additionally,  the 
packets  will  include 
a  "Flexible  Benefits 
Election  Form"  for 
2000,  VADD  enroll- 
ment forms  and  life 

forms. 

Penn    State    is 
offering  an  "open" 


..lime 


aga 

al      bei 


.This 


For  More 
Information 

Two  Benefit  Open  Houses 
will  be  held  at  University 
Park  during  the  month  of 
November:  Wednesday, 
Nov.  1 0,  and  Friday,  Nov.  1 9, 
in  101  Kern  Building.  The 
hours  for  all  open  houses 
are  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Faculty  and  staff  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  to  learn  more 
about  their  benefits.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  the  ben- 
efit plans  offered  at  Penn 
State  will  be  available  to 
meet  with  interested  faculty 
and  staff.  More  detailed 
information  regarding  the 
benefit  open  houses  will  be 
mailed  to  the  home 
addresses  of  University 
Park  employees. 


employee  or  depen- 
dent who  previous- 
ly waived  coverage  can  participate  without  having 
to  provide  evidence  of  insurability.  However,  pre- 
existing condition  limitations  may  apply  under  the 
Healthpass  PPO  or  Plan  A  for  an  individual  who  is 
not  currently  enrolled  in  a  University  sponsored 
health  care  plan.  The  Health  Benefit  Plan  2000 
Enrollment  Form  can  be  used  only  to  change  med- 
ical plans  or  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  medical  plans  for 
the  first  time.  The  form  is  not  used  to  add  or  delete 
a  dependent  from  coverage  or  to  drop  coverage. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  open  enrollment 
does  not  extend  to  the  dental  or  vision  programs. 
To  add  eligible  dependents  to  the  dental/vision  pro- 


grams or  to  delete  dependents 
from  any  benefit  coverage, 
contact  the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Division  for  the  appropri- 
ate form.  Unmarried,  depen- 
dent children  are  eligible  for 
coverage  up  to  age  19  or,  if  a 
full-time  student,  to  age  24. 

A  Flexible  Benefits  Elec- 
tion Form  must  be  submitted 
each  year  for  participation  in 
the  flexible  benefits  reim- 
bursement accounts  for  health 
care  and /or  dependent  care 
expenses.  The  election  for 
1999  does  not  carry  over  auto- 
ally.   Participation  in 


flexible     be 


efits 


employees  to  avoid  federal 
income  tax  and  social  securi- 
ty tax  on  money  contributed 
though  the  plan.  Additionally, 
amounts  for  Option  I  (contri- 
bution conversion)  and 
Option  II  (health  care  expense 
reimbursement)  also  are  free 
from  state  income  tax.  Please 
remember  that  even  if  you 
wish  to  contribute  to  a  reim- 
iccount  in  the 


bur 


Getting  ready 


Winifted  Drake  (left)  and  Jennifer  Humphrey  al  Printing  Services  start  lo  collate  the 
benefits  package  that  will  go  oul  io  University  employees  next  week.  Employees  have 
until  Nov.  23  to  select  their  benelits  plan. 

Photo:  Greg  Grie 


same  amount  in  2000  as  you 
did  in  1999,  you  must  com- 
plete an  enrollment  form. 

Forms  for  plan  changes  or 
flexible  benefit  options  must 
be  returned  to  the  Employee 
Benefits  Division  no  later  than 
Tuesday,  Nov.  23.  Additional 
information,  including  links 
to  health  care  provider  direc- 
tories, is  available  at  the  Office 
of  Human  Resources  Web  site 
at  http:lfunviv.ohr.psu.edu/. 
Questions  should  be  directed 
to  the  Employee  Benefits 
Division  at  bene@psu.edu  or 
by  phone  at  (814)  865-1473. 


Vanpool 


Two  Food  Service  employees  at  Uni- 
versity Park  are  interested  in  form- 
ing a  vanpool  from  the  Philipsburg- 
Osceola  area  to  campus.  Work  hours 
are  7  a.m.-3:30  p.m.  Call  Karen  at  339- 
7309  or  Carla  at  342-3890. 


pennState 


For  the  Record 


The  Foster  Conference  of  Distin- 
guished Writers'  opening  lecture  fea- 
turing James  McBride  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  21,  at  7  p.m.  on  the  University 
Park  campus  has  been  moved  to  104 
Keller  Building  to  accommodate 
anticipated  attendance.  The  event 
was  originally  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Carnegie  Cinema. 
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University 
teams  up  with 
IBM  on 
e-business 
initiatives 

Penn  State  is  currently  collaborat- 
ing with  its  long-standing  busi- 
ness partner,  IBM,  to  deliver  a 
combination  of  technologies  to  the 
University  community  that  will  give 
students,  faculty  and  staff  access  to  a 


full  I 


ingt 


i.t  e-bu 


business)  s 

IBM's  electronic  commerce  soft- 
ware, known  as  Net. Commerce,  will 
enable  students  to  obtain  transcripts, 
pay  admissions  fees,  register  for  cours- 
es and  check  financial  aid  status  —  at 
any  time  of  day  and  from  almost  any 
location  in  the  world. 

IBM  Net.Commerce  will  eventual- 
ly be  used  to  provide  Web  shopping 
for  textbooks,  class  notes,  clothing, 
computers  and  other  items  needed  by 
Penn  State's  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

The  installation,  expected  to  be 
complete  by  the  end  of  October,  will 

See  "e-business"  on  page  3 

Scientists  garner 
$26  million  for 
satellite  project 

Scientists  from  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  are  part 
of  a  team  recently  selected  by  NASA 
to  build  the  next  MIDEX  Explorer 
satellite.  Over  the  next  seven  years,  $26 
million  will  be  spent  at  Penn  State  for 
this  project. 

The  satellite,  called  the  Swift 
Gamma  Ray  Burst  Explorer,  is  sched- 
uled to  be  launched  in  2003  to  study 
gamma  ray  bursts  —  intensely  brilliant 
flashes  of  gamma  radiation  that  briefly 
outshine  every  other  object  in  the  sky. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Swift  satellite  is 
$163  million. 

The  Swift  satellite  consists  of  three 
coaligned  telescopes,  designed  to 
make  images  of  the  sky  in  gamma  rays, 
X-rays  and  optical/ultraviolet  light. 
These  telescopes  will  provide  sharp 
images  of  the  gamma  ray  source  burst 
and  pinpoint  its  location  in  the  sky. 

See  "Satellite"  on  page  3 


Many  Voices,  One  Dream 

Seniors  (left  to  right)  Pat  Creyts.  Emily  Mahon,  Wendy  Smith  and  Katie  O'Donnell,  all  art  majors  and  students  in  Professor  Lanny  Sommese's 
Art  470  class,  work  to  put  together  a  winning  design  for  the  annual  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  poster  design  assignment.  The  theme  of  this  year's 
MLK  celebration  is  "Many  Voices,  One  Dream"  A  story  on  the  winning  poster  will  appear  in  an  upcoming  issue  of  Intercom. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

University  enrollment  flat,  according  to  plan 


University  enrollment  for  the  1999  fall  semester  is  80,873, 
with  undergraduate  enrollment  virtually  identical  to  last 
year. 

Even  though  Penn  State  received  a  record  number  of 
applications  this  year,  and  continues  to  be  a  popular  choice 
with  prospective  students,  the  University  is  following  a 
plan  to  control  enrollment  growth,  as  announced  when  it 
reorganized  the  campuses  in  1996. 

"For  the  past  several  years  we  have  been  projecting 
only  modestly  increased  enrollments.  This  year's  under- 
graduate enrollments  came  in  on  target,  with  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  new  freshmen  offset  by  a  small  increase  in  upper- 
division  students,"  said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 
"Graduate  enrollments  —  including  enrollment  at  Penn 
State's  College  of  Medicine  and  The  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  —  are  up  by  105  students." 

The  University  received  a  record  number  of  more  than 
70,000  applications  for  entrance  to  the  University  this  year. 
As  part  of  its  strategy,  Penn  State  admitted  fewer  freshmen 
this  year  than  in  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  14,000  new 
freshmen  were  enrolled. 


For  information 
on  Penn  State's 
rising  minority 
enrollment,  see 
page  2. 


In  1996,  when  what  was 
then  the  Commonwealth 
Educational  System  was 
reorganized,  the  Universi- 
ty adopted  a  plan  to  focus 
most  future  growth  on 
upper-division  students, 
primarily  by  retaining  stu- 
dents who  are  completing 
their  sophomore  year  at  a 
—  Penn  State  campus,  thus 
reducing  demand  at  the  University  Park  campus.  Penn 
State's  share  of  new  high  school  graduates  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  slightly  reduced,  since  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  state  have  been  eager  to  accommodate 
growth  in  enrollments, 

Enrollment  at  the  University  Park  campus  this  fall  is 
down  by  311  students  —  40,658  this  fall  compared  to  40,969 
last  fall.  Total  enrollment  at  all  other  Penn  State  locations  is 
40,215,  compared  to  39,703  last  year,  with  the  u 
centrated  at  the  junior/senior  level. 


Minority  enrollment 
reaches  record  high 

The  University's  minority  enrollment  for  the  fall  1999 
semester  has  reached  a  record  high  of  8,51 1 ,  accord- 
ing to  recently  released  figures.  Minorities  now  rep- 
resent 10.5  percent  of  the  total  Penn  State  enroll- 
ment, including  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Technology  in  Williamsport  and  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law. 

In  fall  1998,  minority  enrollment  was  8,269,  or 
10.3  percent  of  Penn  State's  total  enrollment  of  80,672. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  fall  1989,  minority  enrollment  made 
up  6.8  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  at  Penn  State. 

Overall  enrollment  for  1999  at  Penn  State  was 
flat  (see  related  story  on  page  1 ),  with  80,873  students 
at  Penn  State's  24  locations. 

Enrollment  of  African  American  students  for  fall 
1999  is  3,454,  up  5.7  percent  from  fall  1998.  Enroll- 
ment of  Hispanic  students  is  1,752,  up  2.9  percent 
from  fall  1998. 

Among  the  reasons  for  Penn  State's  growing  suc- 
cess is  its  commitment  to  implementing  the  goals 
outlined  in  the  "Framework  to  Foster  Diversity" 
strategic  plan  for  recruiting  and  retaining  a  diverse 
student  body.  The  plan  covers  the  period  1998-2003. 

Largely  responsible  for  the  University's  substan- 
tial gains  in  minority  enrollment  are  an  increased 
emphasis  on  minority  student  retention  programs, 
the  efforts  of  the  undergraduate  admissions  office's 
Community  Recruitment  Centers;  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  the  recruitment  of  academically  gifted  minor- 
ity students;  and  a  group  of  programs  established  by 
Congress  in  the  mid-1960s  and  aimed  at  low-income 
and  first-generation  college  students.  Known  as 
TRIO  programs,  they  help  support  the  University's 
goals  of  increasing  minority  enrollment  and  helping 
minority  students  succeed  in  their  college  and  post 
secondary  careers.  Several  of  the  TRIO  programs 
recently  received  $5.2  million  in  funding  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  (see  story  on  page  5). 

Gerontology  Center  pulls  in 
four  grants  worth  $4.3  million 

The  Gerontology  Center  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  has  received  four  grants 
totaling  nearly  $4.3  million.  They  are: 

—  A  $3.9  million  grant  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  support  the  center's  Seattle  Longi- 
tudinal Study  (SLS)  through  March  31,  2004.  The 
SLS  is  a  major  resource  for  monitoring  age  and  cohort 

— $131 ,342  from  the  NIH  for  an  annual  conference 
program  on  social  structures  and  aging. 

—  $171,991  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
Geriatric  Education  Center,  which  is  funded  by  the 
NIH.  The  Geriatric  Education  Center  is  a  consortium 
among  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn  State  and 
Temple  University  that  provides  continuing  profes- 
sional education  to  health  sciences  professionals 
serving  the  elderly.  Penn  State's  Gerontology  Center 
is  involved  in  the  development  of  curriculum  mate- 
rials and  professional  education  programs. 

—  $84,000  from  the  SPRY  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  develop  a  Web-based  caregiver  infor- 
mation system  for  Pennsylvania. 

K.  Warner  Schaie,  director  of  the  Gerontology 
Center,  is  the  principal  investigator  for  all  four  pro- 
jects.   The    Gerontology    Center    is    online    at 

http:llgeron.psu.edul. 


Erie's  Knowledge  Park  dedicated; 
receives  $2  million  from  state 


On  the  inside 

The  new  Knowledge  Center  conference  facility,  pari  of  Penn  State  Erie's  Knowledge  Park,  was  officially  dedicated  Oct. 
18  in  a  ceremony  attended  by  Gov.  Tom  Ridge.  Knowledge  Park  is  a  research  and  development  area  created  by  Penn 
Slate  Erie  and  trie  Greater  Erie  Industrial  Development  Corp.  The  new  Knowledge  Center  is  a  shared  conference  facili- 
ty with  a  large  meeting  room  for  60,  a  board  room,  a  second  meeting  room  and  the  "Great  Room"  shown  above. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  Penn  State  Erie  Office  of  Public  Information 


Last  week  (Oct.  18),  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  del 
ered  $2  million  in  capital  budget  redevelop- 
ment assistance  funds  for  Phase  II  construc- 
tion at  Knowledge  Park,  a  200-acre  technology, 
research  and  commercial  park  at  Perm  State  Erie. 

The  park,  expected  to  create  and  retain  up  to 
3,000  jobs  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
joint  venture  of  Penn  State  Erie  and  the  Greater 
Erie  Industrial  Development  Corp. 

Ridge  made  his  announcement  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Knowledge  Center,  a  confer- 
ence facility  at  the  park. 

"Knowledge  Park  is  exactly  the  kind  of  high- 
tech  environment  we  want  to  create  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," Gov.  Ridge  said.  "Knowledge  Park 
means  being  able  to  keep  our  young  peupK'  right 
here  at  home.  And  it  means  more  good,  family- 
sustaining  jobs  for  the  people  of  Northwest 
Pennsylvania." 


The  vision  for  Knowledge  Park  is  to  create  a 
home  to  University-related,  private,  for-profit 
firms  that  now  enjoy  or  have  potential  to  achieve 
high  growth  because  of  research  and  intensive 
knowledge-based  activities.  Knowledge  Park  a 
Penn  State  Erie  has  been  ranked  as  Erie  Coun- 
ty's top  economic-development  priority  by  the 
Erie  Community  Coalition. 

The  park  is  currently  home  to  Aalborg  Indus- 
tries, a  high-tech  research  and  development  firm, 
and  GE  Transportation  Systems'  e-comm 
business  unit.  Long-term  plans  call  for  develop- 
ment of  20  corporate  sites. 

In  August  1998,  Gov.  Ridge  released  $8.5  mil- 
lion for  Phase  I  of  Knowledge  Park.  Combined 
with  nearly  $2.3  million  in  grants  from  the 
Department  of  Community  and  Econon 
Development,  the  Ridge  Administration's  co: 
mitment  to  the  park  now  stands  at  almost  $12.8 
million. 


Satellite  — 

continued  from  page  1 


Swift  is  expected  to  dh 

gamma  ray  source  every  day  during  its 

three-year  mission. 

"Gamma  ray  bursts  have  been  one 
of  the  leading  mysteries  of  astro- 
physics for  the  past  30  years,"  said 
John  Nousek,  Penn  State  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  and  prin- 
cipal investigator.  Nousek  said  this 
project  should  help  answer  many  of 
the  questions  surrounding  these  enor- 
mous bursts  ot  energv  I  mm  the  edge  of 
the  universe. 

The  30-member  Penn  State  team  is 
responsible  for  building  and  testing  the 
X-ray  and  UV/optical  telescopes,  oper- 
ating the  satellite  after  launch  from  a 
control  center  to  be  located  at  Penn 
State,  and  overseeing  the  education 
and  public  outreach  program. 

The  education/public  outreach 
program  will  produce  educational 
materials  to  be  used  in  schools  across 
the  country.  The  first  products  of 
this  program  include  a  song  about 
gamma  ray  bursts  that  can  be  down- 
loaded from  the  Web  at 
http:llwww.astro.psu.edu/xraylswift/ 
outreach/. 

More  details  on  the  Penn  State 
Swift  contributions  can  be  found  at 
http://iimnu.astro.psu.fdu/xray/swift/. 


Studying  the 
growth  of  a  region 

Residents  and  those  with  business  inter- 
ests in  historically  and  architecturally 
renowned  Bellefonte  near  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  an  open  meeting  to  consider  the 
effects  of  growth  upon  the  borough. 
This  public  workshop,  to  be  held  at  the 
Bellefonte  Elementary  Gymnasium 
from  2  to  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  31,  will 
address  concerns  about  development 
pressures  on  Bellefonte  arising  from 
growth  in  Centre  County  and  the  immi- 
nent completion  of  Interstate  99.  Twelve 
Penn  State  architecture  students  are 
holding  this  meeting  as  part  of  their 
fourth-year  design  studio  taught  by 
Christopher  Diehl,  assistant  professor  of 
architecture. 

During  the  gathering,  the  students 
will  present  four  possible  comprehen- 
sive plans  to  address  growth  in  Belle- 
fonte. Students  created  the  plans  after 
talking  with  business  leaders,  property 
owners,  community  activists  and  pro- 
fessionals in  government,  design  and 
planning. 

With  community  input  from  this 
meeting,  the  students  will  produce  a 
document  to  direct  future  community 
planning.  Diehl  believes  a  Web  site  will 
make  the  plan  more  flexible  to  the  needs 
of  the  community  over  time,  rather  than 
a  printed  document  that  might  be  more 
difficult  to  access  and  change. 

Anyone  with  questions  should  con- 
tact Diehl  at  (814)  863-0972  or  by  e-mail 
at  cxd34@psu.edu. 


Erie  names  publisher  as  '99  Alumni  Fellow 


George  R.  Sample  publisher  ol  the  Gun/  /onriiriiand  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Sample  Media,  has  been  named  the 
1999  Alumni  Fellow  for 
Penn  State  Erie.  Sample,  a 
1946  graduate  of  Penn  State, 
will  be  honored  for  more 
than  a  half  century  of  distin- 
guished work  in  newspaper 
publishing,  including  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  nomination 
for  editorial  writing. 

Sample's  career  in 
newspaper  publishing  has 
included  stints  as  a  reporter, 
editor  and  print  media 
entrepreneur. 

journalist  was  launched  at 
Penn    State,    where    he 


George  R.  Sample 


received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  and  served  as 
managing  editor  of  The  Collegian.  He  joined  the  Carry  Journal 
as  a  reporter  and  subsequentlv  rose  to  editor  and  publish- 
er. In  1964,  Sample  and  five  others  joined  forces  to  acquire 
several  papers,  which  grew  to  16  newspapers.  These  papers 
became  the  foundation  of  what  would  become  American 
Publishing  Co.  when  they  were  sold  to  Hollinger  Interna- 

In  1972,  Sample  was  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  by 
The  Associated  Press  for  a  series  of  editorials  dealing  with 
censorship  in  a  local  drug  case. 

While  maintaining  Corry  as  a  home  base.  Sample 
served  as  vice  chairman  for  Hollinger's  American  Publish- 
ing Co.  His  leadership  is  credited  as  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  financial  turnaround  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
he  turned  his  talents  to  the  reorganization  of  many  other 
papers,  including  the  Jerusalem  Pott  and  Montreal  Gazette. 
Through  Sample  Media,  he  and  his  sons  continue  to  buy 
and  improve  sm.ill  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 


Students  host  activities  to  raise  money  for  United  Way 


Penn  State's  annual  Blue  and  White 
Basketball  Game  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
3,  will  serve  as  the  major  fund-raising 
effort  for  the  Student  United  Way 
Campaign  at  University  Park. 

The  preseason  scrimmage  by  the 
men's  basketball  team  will  be  held  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at 
University  Park. 

"In  addition  to  the  scrimmage, 
there  will  be  a  few  surprises  around  the 
arena,"  said  David  Theis,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  Student  United  Way  Campaign 
co-chair  with  Tony  Huang. 

Theis  said  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment will  include  basketball,  football 
and  soccer  games  for  kids  and  adults  of 
all  ages,  and  appearances  by  the  Penn 
State  cheerleaders  and  the  Nittany  Lion 
mascot.  A  raffle,  featuring  merchandise 


e-business 

continued  from  page  1 


Luncheon/auction  planned 

A  luncheon/auction  to  benefit  the  United  Way  will  be  held  Monday,  Nov.  1 ,  begin- 
ning at  11:30  a.m.  in  the  HUB-Robeson's  Heritage  Hall  at  University  Park.  Tickets 
for  the  buffet-style  luncheon  are  $5.  The  auction,  open  to  the  public  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  wilt  be  run  by  licensed  auctioneer  Pat 
Houser.  A  silent  auction  will  be  held  from  11:30  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  live  auction, 

At  12:15  p.m.,  the  winner  ot  the  Smooch  the  Swine  contest  will  pucker  up.  The 
public  can  vote  for  their  favorite  candidate  by  making  a  cash  donation,  with  all 
proceeds  going  to  the  United  Way.  To  vote  for  a  candidate,  stop  by  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center  ground  floor  until  Nov.  1 .  The  candidate  with  the  most  donations 
will  "smooch  the  swine." 


and  gift  certificates  donated  by  area 
businesses,  will  be  held  at  half  time. 

"Admission  to  the  Blue  and  White 
Basketball  game  will  be  a  donation  of 
$3  to  the  Centre  County  United  Way, 


complement  two  Penn  State-IBM  ven- 
tures that  took  place  earlier  this  sum- 
mer: the  establishment  of  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration's 
Electronic  Business  Research  Center 
(eBRC)  and  the  addition  of  two  new 
enterprise  servers  in  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems  (OAS). 

Kenneth  Blythe,  senior  director  of 
OAS,  explained  that  the  servers, 
designed  specifically  to  handle  Web- 
based  computing  needs,  coupled  with 
IBM  Net.Commerce  technologies  will 
put  Penn  State  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
what  Business  Week  recently  termed 
the  "Click  Here  Economy." 

"There  is  a  revolution  under  way 
today  as  universities  switch  from  tra- 
ditional procedures  to  electronic 
methods  and  one  of  the  key  elements 
of  this  revolution  is  e-business  —  the 
conversion  of  administration  and  ser- 
vice activities  to  the  Web,"  Blythe  said. 

The  Internet  appears  to  be  usher- 
ing in  an  era  of  sweeping  i 
changes.  An  on-campus  study  i 


ducted  earlier  this  year  by  Greenfield 
Online's  Pulsefinder  found  that  twice 
as  many  college  students  than  last 
year  are  visiting  shopping  sites  on  the 
Internet,  and  62  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents have  made  an  online  purchase. 

The  study  also  found  more  than 
half  of  the  students  surveyed  have 
Internet  access  directly  from  their  dor- 
mitory rooms  and  84  percent  have 
access  from  alternative  campus  loca- 
tions. In  addition,  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  reports  that  goods  and  services 
sold  online  to  U.S.  and  European  con- 
sumers this  year  will  top  $5.1  billion 
(more  than  double  the  1997  figure). 

At  Penn  State,  50,000  electronic 
forms  move  through  the  University 
system  and  $40  million  electronic- 
fund  transfers  take  place  each  month, 
according  to  Blythe. 

Since  registration  volumes  vary 
and  students  who  apply  to  the  Uni- 
versity electronically  need  to  be  sure 
personal  information  is  protected, 
scalability  and  security  are  also  two 


and  raffle  tickets  will  cost$l,"  Theis 
said.  "We  urge  everyone  to  come  and 
have  a  good  time,  while  supporting  the 
Student  United  Way  Campaign." 


important  issues  the  new  Web-based 
technologies  will  address.  The  IBM 
technologies  are  designed  to  "scale" 
or  adapt  to  volume  fluctuations,  so 
that  when  large  groups  of  students 
need  quick,  simultaneous  access  to 
Web-based  services,  these  resources 
will  be  readily  available.  Net.Com- 
merce will  also  verify  user  identity  so 
that  students  and  potential  students 
are  protected  when  they  register  or 
apply  online. 

John  Romano,  vice  provost  and 
dean  for  Enrollment  Management  and 
Administration,  said  he  hopes  the 
new  arrangement  will  eventually 
allow  his  office  to  develop  relation- 
ships with  prospective  students  over 
the  Web. 

"Which  means  that  we  will  receive 
their  applications,  answer  their  ques- 
tions, brief  them  on  financial  aid  and 
admit  them  electronically  through  the 
Web,"  Romano  said.  "Electronic  rela- 
tionship building,  coupled  with  other 
personal  encounters  with  faculty  and 
staff,  will  help  students  and  potential 
students  make  more  informed  deci- 
sions about  the  academic  programs  at 
Penn  State." 


Lectures 


Lecture  examines  forest 
policy  for  the  new  millennium 


Cathe 


Engl. 


ne  Mater,  vice 

nt    lor    Mater 

?ring,  Ltd.  in 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  will 
present  the  next  lecture 
in  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources'  Distin- 
guished Lecture  Series 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  at 
7  p.m.  in  104  Keller 
Building,  University 
Park.  Her  talk  is  titled 
"Future  Forests:  Policy, 
Practices  and  Tools  for 
the  New  Millennium." 

For  50  years,  Mater     Catherine  Mater 
Engineering  has  been 

engaged  in  the  design  and  engineer-  For    more 

ing  of  wood  processing  facilities  and       sos6@psu.edu 

Economics  in  sports  topic  of  Erie  talk 

John  Fizel,  a  nationally  recognized 
expert  in  the  economics  of  sports,  will 
open  the  Provost's  Speaker  Series  at 
Penn  State  Erie  on  Thursday,  Nov.  4, 
with  "Myths  About  Sports:  The  Role  of 
Economics."  His  lecture,  which  is  free 
to  the  public,  will  begin  at  noon  in  the 
Reed  Union  Building  Lecture  Hall. 

Fizel,  a  professor  of  economics  at 
Erie,  is  co-editor  of  Sporls  Economics: 
Current  Research,  published  this  year 
by  Greenwood.  He  is  also  the  co-edi- 

Business  lecture  deals  with  taxing  the  rich 


technologies,  as  well  as 
in  the  identification  of 
market  opportunities 
for  new  product  devel- 
opment. Their  world- 
wide clientele  includes 
key  forestry  and  natur- 
al resources  organiza- 
tions, agencies  and 
businesses. 

Mater  is  currently 
president  of  the  Ore- 
gon Foundation  for 
Medical  Excellence 
and  is  vice  chair  of  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Med- 
ical F  \a  miners, 
information,  e-mail 
or  call  (814)  863-7221. 


tor  of  Baseball  Economics:  Current 
Research,  published  in  1996.  Fizel  also 
conducts  research  in  applied  micro- 
economic  topics  such  as  nursing  home 
efficiency,  oil  market  pricing,  mutual 
fund  performance  and  executive  com- 
pensation. 

Fizel  is  the  winner  of  the  1999  Penn 
Slate  Erie  Council  ot  Fellows  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Research.  He  has  served 
as  an  economic  consultant  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan  and  California. 


"The  Economics  of  Taxing  the  Rich" 
will  be  the  focus  of  the  next  install- 
ment in  the  Current  Issues  in  Business 
lecture  series  at  the  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg  Eastgate  Center  in  downtown 
Harrisburg. 

Presented  by  the  college's  School 
of  Business  Administration,  the  noon 
Nov.  9  presentation  will  feature  Jean 
Harris,  associate  professor  of  accoun- 


Gain  tips  on  enhancing  self 

"Frozen  Flowers  and  Floating  Hous- 
es" with  Barbara  L.  Jackson-Hall, 
director  of  alumni  relations  for  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, will  be  presented  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  17,  in  118  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building  at  University 
Park. 


tancy,  and  Vedula  Murti,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  Harris  will  dis- 
cuss distinguishing  aspects  of  the  rich 
in  terms  of  taxpayer  behavior  and 
Murti  will  focus  on  the  savings  of  the 
rich  taxpayers  and  impact  of  savings 
on  labor  markets. 

The  presentation  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. To  register,  contact  the  Eastgate 
Center  at  (717)  772-3590. 

confidence  at  Nov.  17  talk 

The  talk,  sponsored  by  the  Profes- 
sional Women  at  Penn  State,  will  focus 
on  building  a  professional  image  that 
can  enhance  your  self-confidence,  self- 
worth  and  self-acceptance. 

The  brown-bag  meeting  begins  at 
11:50  a.m.  The  lecture  is  open  to  the 
public. 


Part  two  of  lecture  at  Abington  is  planned  for  Nov.  9 


Penn  State  Abington's  writer-in-res- 
idence,  Rachel  Simon,  will  present 
the  second  part  of  "Your  Past  is  the 
Perfect  Present"  at  2  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Nov.  9,  in  the  Abington  Sunrise 
Assisted  and  Independent  Living 


ity,  Brownstone  Building. 
During  this  free  seminar,  Simon  will 
tell  participants  how  to  write  their 
personal  histories. 

For  more  information,  call  (215) 
881-7368. 


Bell  Atlantic  executive 
to  give  Palmer  lecture 


Edward  D.  Young  III, 
senior  vice  president 
and  deputy  general 
counsel  for  Bell 
Atlantic,  will  deliver 
the  1999  James  R.  and 
Barbara  Palmer  Chair 
Lecture  in  Telecommu- 
nications  Studies  at 
4  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov. 
4,  in  the  Carnegie  Cin- 
ema at  University 
Park. 

Young  is  in  charge 
of  the  legal  and  regu- 
latory matters  at  the     Edward  U.  Y 
Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  implementation  of  the 
new  Telecommunications  Act,  which 


II    deregulate 
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Atlantic's  merger  with 
NYNEX,  Young  was 
the  company's  chief 
public  policy  officer, 

dent  for  external  affairs 


ndc 


ate* 


counsel. 

He  became  a  leader 

in  telecommunications 
NG  "'  regulation  reform  and 

most  recently  peti- 
tioned the  FCC  to  refrain  from  regulat- 
ing high-speed  data  services,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Internet. 


Gain  stock  market  insight 
from  financial  consultant 


Learn  how  to 

two  essential  questions 
that  will  determine  a 
stock's  performance 
from  successful  finan- 
cial consultant  Gary 
Gray  on  Friday,  Nov. 
5,  from  3-4  p.m.  in  the 
Foster  Auditorium  of 
the  Paterno  Library  at 
University  Park.  Gray, 
a  Penn  State  graduate, 
will  discuss  strategies 

ket  success  in  the  free 
public  lecture,  "How     Gary  Gray 
to  Value  a  Stock:  Tech- 
niques of  Wall  Street's  Top  Money 
Managers." 

Knowing  the  company's  intrinsic 
value  and  if  it  is  prepared  to  grow 
faster  than  its  competitors  are  the  two 
most  important  questions  professional 
portfolio  managers  answer  as  they 


consider  the  risk  of  a 
stock  purchase.  Gray 
will  demonstrate  read- 
ily available  ways  to 
find  this  information, 
without  employing 
advanced  mathematics 
or  complex  technical 
analysis. 

Gray  is  a  former 
managing  director  of  a 
major  Wall  Street 
investment  bank  and 
he  consults  regularly 
with  investment  and 
commercial  banks.  He 
is  a  visiting  professor  of 
Penn  State,  and  is  co-author 
ipul  Denial  rev  Securities:  Uses 


otMu: 

and  Valuations  and  the  Streetsmart 
Guide  to  Valuing  a  Stock,  the  first  in  a 
series  by  McGraw  Hill  on  invest- 
ments. He  is  the  creator  of  a  number  of 
e  financial  products. 


Explore  career  options  at  workshop 


"If  s  Your  Career!  It's  Your  Future!"  is 
the  topic  of  an  upcoming  half-day 
workshop  on  Nov.  2  at  University 
Park.  Sponsored  by  the  Human 
Resource  Development  Center,  this 
professional  development  event  will 
focus  on  employment  at  Penn  State 
and  changes  and  trends  in  the  work- 
place. 

Karen  Leahy,  a  specialist  in  the 
Workforce  Information  Center  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and   Industry,  will  present 


"Workforce  2005:  Trends  of  the 
Future"  at  1  p.m.  which  will  highlight 
where  the  jobs  are  and  how  to  explore 
your  career  options. 

Other  features  of  the  event  to  be 
held  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  will  be 
discussion  on  University  employment 
opportunities  and  roundtable  discus- 
sion that  will  feature  a  resume  review, 
interviewing  skills,  mentoring  possi- 
bilities and  more. 

For  more  information  about  the 
program,  call  (814)  865-8216. 


Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  Workshop  set  for  Oct.  29 


A  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  Work- 
shop, designed  to  improve  people 
skills,  will  be  conducted  at  Penn  State 
Fayette  Friday,  Oct.  29,  from  8:30  a,m. 
to  3:30  p.m. 

Titled  "Building  Collaboration: 
Understanding  Individual  Differ- 


ences" the  workshop  costs  $65  ($55  if 
three  or  more  participants  come  from 
one  organization). 

The  fee  covers  instruction,  materi- 
als, the  MBTI  instruments,  lunch  and 
refreshments.  To  register,  call  (724) 
430-4210. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Intercom  publication  schedule 

The  remaining  publication  schedule  for  Intercom  for 
this  calendar  year  follows: 


Publication  date 

Deadline 

Nov.  11 

passed 
Nov.  3 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  10 

Dec.  2 

Nov.  23* 

(The  asterisk  denotes  an  early  deadline  di 
Thanksgiving  holiday). 

Intercom  will  resume  publication  on  Jan 
deadline  for  copy  to  be  included  in  that  issi 

e  to  the 

13.  The 
e  is  Jan. 

5.  For  a  listing  of  projected  publication  and  copy  sub- 
mission deadline  dates  in  2000  through  July  1,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://immo.psu.eiiu/urlINTERCOM/. 

Quit  smoking 

Just  in  time  for  the  American  Cancer  Society's  Great 
American  Smoke  Out,  Penn  State  DuBois  Health 
Services  will  offer  a  three-week  smoking  cessation 
program  titled  "Starting  Anew." 

The  program  consists  of  six  hourlong  sessions 
held  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  on  Nov.  8,  10,  15,  17,  22 
and  29  in  127  Swift  Building  at  Penn  State  DuBois. 

The  program  is  open  to  the  public  for  a  fee  of  $20. 
Penn  State  students  may  enroll  free.  Participants 
may  bring  a  lunch. 

To  register  or  receive  additional  information, 
call  Libby  Hoover  at  (814)  375-4765  or  (800)  346- 
ROAR. 

Mortar  Board  seeking  advisers 

The  Archousai  chapter  of  Mortar  Board  is  seeking 
additional  advisers  for  its  group.  Mortar  Board  is  a 
national  honor  society  that  recognizes  college 
seniors  for  distinguished  ability  and  achievement  in 
scholarship,  leadership  and  service.  If  you  are  a  for- 
mer Mortar  Board  member  from  Penn  State  or 
another  university,  please  contact  Vince  Verbeke  by 
e-mail  at  vcvl@psu.edu;  or  by  phone  at  (814)  863- 
3449. 


Nancy  Knable,  a  registered  nurse  from  University  I- 
graduate  student  Peter  Velhnak  at  an  immunization 
health  professionals  recommend  people  get  vaccin 


For  more  information,  on  the  duties  of  a  Mortar 
Board  adviser,  visit  the  National  Mortar  Board  Web 
site  at  http://www.osu.edu/mortarboard/ol02.htmi 

Fred  Waring  reunion 

A  reunion  of  former  members  of  Fred  Waring'; 


ith  Services  on  the  University  Park  campus,  ( 

lie  for  students,  set  up  in  the  Hetzel  Union  Building.  Now  Is  the  time  that 

J  against  the  flu. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


career  of  "the  man  who  taught  America  how  to  sing" 
and  the  history  of  his  choral  singing  group  will  be 
held  June  10,  2000  at  University  Park  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium. 

Tickets  for  the  performance  arc  going  fast;  call 
the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  Box  Office  at  (814)  863- 


and  a  retrospective  show  tracing  the       0255  to  purchase  them. 


Courses 


Health  Matters 

To  register  or  learn  more  about 
these  program  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters 
at  (814)  865-3085. 

■  Standard  First  Aid  and  CPR 
—  WEL17 

Meets  Tuesday,  Nov.  9,  from 
1-4:30  p.m.  and  Nov.  11 ,  from 
noon  to  4:30  p.m.  in  room  110 
Henderson  (The  Living  Center). 
You  must  be  available  for  both 
sessions.  Cost:  $25.  HealthAmer- 
ica  HMO  reimbursable. 

■  Anxiety:  A  Holistic 
Approach  —  WEL 192 

In  this  class  you  will  discover 
how  kava  kava,  valerian  and  cer- 
tain vitamins  are  helpful  in 
reducing  anxiety.  You  will  also 
gain  a  better  understanding  of 
how  the  mind  and  body  are  con- 
nected. Meets  Tuesday,  Nov.  2, 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  404  Old 
Main.  Cost:  $5  per  class  or  $15 
for  series. 


University  garners  support  for 
academic  advancement  programs 


Penn  State's  Academic  Advancement 
Programs  got  a  huge  boost  this  fall 
with  the  competitive  awarding  of  new 
grants  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  of  four  of  its  TRIO  programs 
to  the  tune  of  more  than  $5.2  million. 

Receiving  awards  were  the  College 
Assistance  Migrant  Program,  the 
McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Achieve- 
ment Program  Upward  Bound  and  the 
Regional  Upward  Bound  Math  and  Sci- 
ence Center  programs.  Two  other  TRIO 
programs  at  Penn  State,  Talent  Search 
for  students  in  grades  six  through  12 
and  the  Student  Support  Services  pro- 
gram for  college  students,  were  award- 
ed grants  in  1997. 

■  The  College  Assistance  Migrant 
Program  (CAMP),  under  the  direction 
of  Raushanah  A.  Khaaliq,  was  awarded 
$320,000  a  year  for  the  next  five  years. 
The  program,  which  is  one  of  only  14  in 
the  country  and  the  only  one  on  the 
East  Coast,  currently  serves  30  fresh- 
men from  migrant  families. 

■  Penn  State's  McNair  Scholars 


Program,  which  helps  academically  tal- 
ented students  prepare  for  graduate 
education,  has  an  enrollment  of  30  stu- 
dents including  students  from  Virginia 
State  University,  and  has  a  100  percent 
graduation  rate.  Awarded  $244,502  a 
year  for  four  years,  it  is  directed  by 
Cathleen  T  Love  and  coordinated  by 
Michael  Radis. 

■  The  Upward  Bound  program  for 
high  school  students  at  Penn  State 
serves  120  students  a  year  from 
Clearfield,  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin 
counties  and  the  Steelton-Highspire 
area  near  Harrisburg.  Over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  all  of  these  students  have 
graduated  from  high  school  and  90 
percent  to  95  percent  have  gone  on  to 
post-secondary  education.  This  pro- 
gram, administered  by  Maureen  Mul- 
derig,  was  awarded  $392,644  a  year  for 
four  years. 

■  Penn  State's  Regional  Upward 
Bound  Math  and  Science  program  was 
awarded  $258,736  a  year  for  four  years. 
Directed  by  Ron  Williams,  the  pro- 


gram, which  brings  students  to  the 
University  Park  campus  over  the  sum- 
mer and  offers  continuing  mentoring 
throughout  the  school  year,  enrolls  up 
to  50  students  from  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  mostly  from  Philadelphia, 
Reading  and  Pittsburgh  areas.  Since 
1993,  the  program  has  had  a  100  per- 
cent graduation  rate  and  80  percent  of 
the  seniors  have  gone  on  to  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

Penn  State  is  one  of  the  few  univer- 
sities in  the  country  to  offer  all  six  of 
the  federally  funded  TRIO  programs. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  while  student  financial  aid 
programs  help  students  overcome 
financial  barriers  to  higher  education, 
TRIO  programs  help  students  over- 
come class,  social  and  cultural  barriers 
to  higher  education. 

For  more  information  on 
the  University's  Academic 
Advancement  Programs,  go  to 
hup  Uhhtr  ue.psu  edu/psu/ue/aap/aapJitml 
on  the  Web. 


Arboretum  to  progress  under  professor's  direction 


A  director  for  the  Penn  State  Arbore- 
tum —  the  planned  $38  million,  395- 
acre  living  laboratory  that  will  be  cre- 
ated over  the  next  decade  at 
University  Park  —  has  been  named. 

Kim  C.  Steiner,  professor  of  forest 
biology  and  assistant  director  for  aca- 
demic programs  in  the  School  of  For- 
est Resources,  will  now  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  arboretum. 

The  arboretum  is  expected  to  dra- 
matically broaden  teaching  and 
research  opportunities  for  students 
and  vastly  increase  outreach  opportu- 
nities to  constituents  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  The  proposed  arbore- 
tum includes  University  farmland 
north  of  the  campus  (Big  Hollow 
lands),  the  Overlook  Heights  Upland 
area  to  its  west,  and,  to  the  east,  the 
Mitchell  Tract  on  which  Schreyer 
House,  the  University  president's  res- 
idence, is  located. 

"We  have  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  completely  modern 
arboretum  that  will  be  within  daily 
walking  distance  of  our  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  and  easily  accessible  to 
our  community  members  and  many 
thousands  of  other  visitors  annually," 
Steiner  said. 

Steiner's  work  will  be  overseen  by 
an  administrative  council  of  deans 
appointed  by  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  provost  and  led  by  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Rodney  Erickson,  exectuvie  vice 
president  and  provost,  said  the  facili- 
ty will  include  an  education  center 
and  a  reception  area,  classrooms, 
meeting  rooms,  a  150-seat  auditorium, 
display  space  and  an  outdoor  patio 
garden  for  gatherings,  displays  and 
arts  performances. 

"Completing  the  entire  project  will 
take  a  number  of  years,  and  philan- 
thropic support  will  be  a  key  compo- 
nent in  our  ability  to  fully  develop  this 
unique  facility,"  Erickson  said. 

According  to  Steiner,  most  older 
arboreta  were  planted  in  designs  that 
were  fashionable  at  the  time  but  are  no 
longer  supportive  of  contemporary 
science  and  education  programs. 
Steiner  said  the  Penn  State  Arboretum 
will  be  dedicated  to  teaching,  research 
and  extension. 


In  the  planning  stages 

The  Penn  Slate  Arboretum,  to  be  located  on  the  University  Park  campus, 
son,  executive  vice  president  and  provost.  The  University  recently  named 
:  programs  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  as  director  of  the 


"Our  programs  will  focus  on  nat- 
ural resource  stewardship,  sustain- 
able and  compatible  land  use,  and  the 
restoration  of  degraded  landscapes," 
Steiner  said.  "The  arboretum  will  be 
an  'institute  for  land  health.'" 

Two  existing  facilities,  the  Penn 
State  Trial  Gardens  and  the  Joseph 
Valentine  Turfgrass  Research  Center, 
will  be  relocated  in  the  arboretum. 
Other  planned  features  will  include 
thematic  display  gardens,  demonstra- 
tion gardens  and  orchards,  a  conser- 


amphitheater  for  outdoor  perfor- 
mances, a  bike  trail  along  the  old 
Bellefonte  Central  Railroad  bed  and 
restored  forest  and  prairie  plant  com- 
munities. One  garden  will  recreate 
the  formal  manor  garden  that  graced 
the  Old  Botany  Building  a  century 
ago. 

Steiner  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources  in  1974 
and  has  held  the  rank  of  professor 
since  1987.  From  1993  to  1994,  he 
served  as  interim  director  of  the 
school.  He  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
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in  forest  biology  from  Colorado  State 
University,  and  a  master's  degree  and 
doctorate  in  forest  genetics  from 
Michigan  State  University. 

Steiner  has  held  various  offices  in 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and 
other  professional  organizations  and 
is  frequently  asked  to  participate  in 
research  or  educational  reviews  of 
other  forestry  schools.  He  also  is 
active  on  state  and  national  commit- 
tees involving  natural  resources  man- 
agement, forestry  education  and  for- 
est biology  research. 


Center  helps  women  through  literature  and  creative  writing 


Since  launching  the  Women's  Enrichment  Center  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  in  1494,  Irene  Baird  has  intro- 
duced more  than  600  women  in  the  Harrisburg  area 
to  literature  and  offered  them  opportunities  to  read, 
reflect  and  write  about  their  lives. 

The  center  got  its  start  in  1992,  when  Baird, 
adjunct  assistant  professor  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg, conducted  a  pilot  program,  "The  Humanities 
—  A  Bridge  to  Self-Expression  and  Self-Esteem," 
with  14  homeless  women. 

"The  purpose  of  the  project  then  and  the  primary 
goal  of  the  center  now  is  to  provide  women  who 
have  experienced  personal  crises  with  a  different 
medium  to  develop  self-expression  as  they  solve 
real-life  problems,  mainly  by  reading  authors  of  sim- 
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ilar  race,  class,  gender  and  experience  and  then  by 
using  their  own  voices  creatively  to  tell  their  own 
stories  in  a  format  nt  their  choice,"  said  Baird,  who  is 
director  of  the  center. 

More  than  300  women  have  participated  in  the 
center's  humanities  programs.  In  addition,  more 
than  300  female  offenders  at  Dauphin  County  Prison 
have  enrolled  in  the  center's  Program  for  Female 
Offenders.  Baird  conducts  four,  10-week  : 


part  of  a  larger  prison  rehabilitation  and  transition 
program. 

One  program  participant  wrote:  "Being  a  part 
of  this  creative  writing  has  given  me  a  sense  of 
self-worth.  It  is  important  to  me  that  I've  been 
able  to  gain  such  a  thing,  because  I  haven't  felt 
worth  ever.  I  grew  up  feeling  worthless,  never 
feeling  good  enough  to  be  first,  to  go  far,  to 
achieve.  Today,  by  going  through  this  class,  with 
these  wonderful  women,  I  know  that  I'm  worthy, 
can  become  anything  I  want  in  life,  no  matter 
what  bad  choices  I've  made,  I  can  feel  worthy  of 
another  chance." 

For  more  information  on  Penn  State's  outreach 
programs,  go  to:  http://wimD.outreach.psu.edu/News/. 


Nominations  are  being  sought  for 
Administrative  Fellows  program 


Applications  and  nominations  are 
being  sought  for  the  Administrative 
Fellows  Program  for  2000-2001.  Three 
fellows  will  be  selected:  one  will  serve 
under  the  mentorship  of  Rodney  A. 
Erickson,  executive  vice  president  and 
provost;  one  will  work  with  Rodney 
P.  Kirsch,  vice  president  for  develop- 
ment; and  the  third  will  work  with 
James  H.  Ryan,  vice  president  for  out- 
reach and  cooperative  extension. 

The  Administrative  Fellows  Pro- 
gram, a  joint  program  of  the  Office  of 
the  President  and  the  Penn  State 
Commission  for  Women,  provides 
career  development  opportunities  for 
Penn  State  faculty  and  staff.  By  serv- 
ing under  the  mentorship  of  a  senior 
level  administrator,  Fellows  who  are 
seeking  the  background  necessary  to 
compete  at  higher  levels  of  adminis- 
tration will  have  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  perspectives  and  expe- 

Specific  objectives  of  the  program 
include:  to  increase  the  Administra- 
tive Fellows'  awareness  of  the  com- 
plexity of  issues  facing  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  enhance  their 
understanding  of  the  environment  in 
which  decisions  are  made;  to  provide 


To  learn  more 

To  learn  more  about  the  Adminis- 
trative Fellows  Program,  attend  a 
luncheon  on  Dec.  3  at  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  University  Park.  Past 
Fellows  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  discuss  their  expe- 
riences. Anyone  interested  in 
attending  the  luncheon  should  call 
Katryn  Boynton  at  (814)  863-7494 
by  Nov.  1 5. 


opportunities  for  Administrative  Fel- 
lows to  participate  in  a  wide  range  of 
decision-making  processes  and  learn- 
ing activities  to  better  equip  to  under- 
stand the  challenges  of  higher  educa- 
tion administration;  and  to  provide 
the  opportunity  to  observe  a  variety 
of  leadership  styles. 

Although  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram does  not  guarantee  appoint- 
ment to  an  administrative  position  at 
the  University,  people  who  complete 
the  program  increase  the  pool  of  qual- 
ified candidates. 

To  apply,  nominees  must  hold  full- 
time  faculty  or  staff  positions;  have 
demonstrated  success  in  current  posi- 
tions and  interest  in  an  administra- 


tive career;  demonstrate  evidence  of 
leadership  experience  and  decision- 
making ability;  have  the  ability  to 
relate  effectively  to  students,  faculty 
and  staff;  exhibit  a  commitment  to 
diversity;  and  have  a  willingness  to 
accept  a  wide  variety  of  assignments. 
Faculty  and  staff  meeting  these 
qualifications  at  all  University  loca- 
tions are  strongly  urged  to  apply.  Suc- 
cessful candidates  will  be  placed  on 
leave  of  absence  from  her  or  his  cur- 
rent position  and  continue  to  receive  a 
regular  salary.  The  starting  dates  of 
each  fellowship  may  vary  depending 
on  the  office  and  the  Fellow's  commit- 

A  screening  and  interview  com- 
mittee will  recommend  candidates  to 
the  mentors.  Serving  on  the  commit- 
tee are  past  Fellows  and  representa- 
tives from  the  Commission  for 
Women,  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for 
Educational  Equity,  Office  of  Human 
Resources  and  the  Office  of  the  Prcsi- 

Applications  are  available  from 
Katryn  Boynton  in  201  Old  Main,  Uni- 
versity Park  and  should  be  returned 
to  Robert  Secor,  201  Old  Main,  no  later 
than  Jan.  31. 


Field  work 

Melissa  Noble,  a  freshman  in  landscape  contracting,  measuri 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  dala  collection  is  being  c 
soon,  the  cooler  temperatures  will  make  Noble  don  more  win 


s  temperatures  ot  different  types  of  mulch  a(  the  Penn  Stale  Trial  Gardens 
lor  Jim  Sellmer,  assistant  professor  of  ornamental  horticulture.  Pretty 
sar  before  heading  out  to  the  fields  for  her  readings. 
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New  at  Penn  State 

Reading  program 
helps  special  students 

College  of  Education  faculty  mem- 
bers are  working  with  teachers  in 
the  Altoona  Area  School  District  to 
improve  the  reading  abilities  of  spe- 
cial education  students  in  kinder- 
garten through  second  grade. 

The  program  is  called  Reading 
and  Intensive  Learning  Strategies, 
or  RAILS,  which  reflects  Altoona's 
railroading  history. 

In  1998,  the  school  district  con- 
tacted Robert  Stevens,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  professor  in 
charge  of  educational  psychology, 
and  Peggy  Van  Meter  and  Rayne 
Sperling  Dennison,  assistant  pro- 
fessors of  educational  psychology, 
when  it  began  seeing  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  special  education 
students. 

To  help  improve  the  reading  lev- 
els for  these  students,  the  Penn  State 
faculty  members  are  designing  and 
implementing  a  reading  program 
based  on  the  principle  of  "guided 
discovery." 

Educational  testing  site 
open  at  University  Park 

The  Sylvan  Center,  an  educational 
testing  facility,  is  open  in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration 
at  University  Park.  More  than  100 
computer-based  educational  tests 
are  available  for  college  students 
and  the  general  public. 

According  to  Ginger  Breon, 
director  of  administrative  and  infor- 
mation services,  four  people  can  be 
tested  at  one  time.  As  the  demand 
increases  the  site  space  can  be 
expanded. 

To  check  on  the  availability  of  a 
test  or  to  schedule  testing,  call  the 
center  at  (814)  865-8737  or  (800)  967- 
1100.  Testing  hours  are  Monday  and 
Friday,  9:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.;  and  Saturday,  9  a.m.  to 
1:30  p.m. 

Testing  fees  are  based  on  the  test 
that  is  taken.  For  more  information 
about  the  testing  program,  check 
the  Web  at  https:llivnnv.2test.coml. 


Intercom  is  available 
online.  New  issues  are 
posted  on  the  Web 
Thursday  mornings. 
To  5 


■  this 

n     to 

http://wivw.psu.edu/ur/lNTERCOM/- 
To  see  past  issues  dating  back  to  Jan. 
18,  1996,  go  to  the  same  site  and 
click  on  the  link  to  the  archives. 


Arts 


Entertainment 


All  Hallows  Eve  production 

Pennsylvania  Dance  Theatre  will  open 
the  performances  of  its  All  Hallows 
Eve  tribute  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  "The 
Raven  ...  and  Other  Mysterious  Tales" 
at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  in  Schwab 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  bittersweet  tales  of  Ligeia  and 
"The  Man  of  the  Crowd"  come  to  life 
as  part  of  a  progressive  series  of  works 
that  highlight  Pne's  pervasive  manip- 
ulations of  terror  and  the  complexities 
of  life,  death  and  unrequited  love. 

For  tickets,  which  are  $12  for  gen- 
eral admission  and  $8  student/senior, 
call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  800-ARTS-TIX. 

For  more  information,  call  Penn- 
sylvania Dance  Theatre  at  (814)  237- 
2188. 

An  afternoon  of  song 

The  68  members  of  the  Penn  State 
Concert  Choir  and  16  members  of  the 
Chamber  Singers  will  sing  works 
ranging  from  Gregorian  chants  to  the 
20th-century  at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct. 
31,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
ensembles,  conducted  by  Douglas 
Miller,  professor  of  music,  will  be  pre- 
senting their  on-campus  fall  perfor- 


i  to  the  concert  is  $4.50 
for  non-students  and  $2.50  for  stu- 
dents. Tickets  ,m'. lvailable  at  the  door. 


Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble, 

under  the  direction  of  Dan  Armstrong, 
professor  of  music,  will  perform  at 
the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  4,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  If  there  is  inclement 
weather,  the  performance  will  take 
place  in  128  Music  Building  II. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture's  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  Lutheran  Parish- 
After  the  concert,  audience  mem- 
bers may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  the 
Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea 
will  he  provided. 

Native  American  event 

The  Piscataway  Indian  Nation  Singers 
and  Dancers  will  perform,  in  full 
Native  American  regalia,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  4,  in  the  Community 
Arts  Center  at  Penn  State  Altoona. 

Four  members  of  the  Nation,  locat- 
ed in  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  will  perform 
an  authentic  Native  American  drum 
and  dance  routine.  The  performance  is 
free.  For  more  information  call  (814) 
949-5121. 

"Hello  Dolly"  at  Abington 

The  Abington  YMCA  Young  People's 
Theater  will  present  "Hello  Dolly"  at 
7:30  p.m.  Nov.  12  and  13  and  at  3  p.m. 
Nov.  14  in  the  Sutherland  Auditorium. 


Haunting  production 


Ann  Van  Kuren,  right,  is  both  choreographer  and  actress  in  The  Raven,"  one  of  the 
performances  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dance  Theatre's  A|[  Hallows  Eve  tribute  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
"The  Raven  ...  and  Olher  Mysterious  Tales"  will  be  performed  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  30.  in 
Schwab  Audilorium  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  more  information,  see  the  story  at  left. 
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Seats  must  be  reserved  in  advance.  For 
tickets  and  information,  call  (215)  379- 
3100. 

In  addition,  the  annual  fall  dance 
concert,  featuring  members  of  Penn 
State  Abington's  dance  troupe,  will  be 
performed  at  8  p.m.  Nov.  18  and  19  on 
the  Mezzanine  of  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Building. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  adults  and  $1  for 
children  under  12  years  of  age. 

Kern  exhibit 

Jewelry  designs  by  Denise  Ariew  will 
be  on  display  in  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus  through  Dec. 
8.  This  annual  exhibition  features 
styles  influenced  by  Native  American, 
Asian  and  other  contemporary  art  in 
materials  including  precious  and 


ucci,  courfesy  of  Pennsylvania  Dance  Theatre 

semi-precious  stones  set  in  silver,  gold, 
brass  and  copper. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/HUBI 
Galleries/  or  call  the  HUB  and  Kern 
Art  Galleries  at  (814)  865-2563. 

Art  on  the  Move 

Art  on  the  Move  is  a  program  of  the 
HUB  and  Kern  Art  Galleries  which 
exhibits  student  and  local  art  around 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Patterns,  Paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic 
are  on  display  in  the  West  Halls  exhib- 
it area,  125  Waring  Commons,  through 
Dec.  14.  Ursic  is  pursuing  a  BFA  in 
painting  and  drawing  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  art  education.  She  recently 
won  an  Edwin  Zoller  scholarship  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  painting. 


Kopp  International  Achievement  Award  nominations  sought 


The  Penn  State  International  Council  is  accepting 
applications  and  nominations  for  the  four 
W.  LaMarr  Kopp  International  Achievement 
Awards.  Funded  by  the  University  Office  of  Inter- 
national Programs,  these  awards  recognize  four 
members  of  the  University  community  each  year 
who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Penn  State's  international  mission. 

The  four  award  categories  are:  Undergraduate 
Student  Award;  Graduate  Student  Award;  Faculty 
Award;  and  Staff  Award. 

Each  award  carries  with  it  a  $1,000  stipend.  The 
four  winners  will  receive  their  awards  at  the  annual 
University-wide  Awards  Program  in  March. 

Criteria  for  each  award  category  follows: 

Undergraduate  Student  Award 

—  Engaging  in  an  academic  course  of  study  with 
a  significant  international  component; 

—  Research  with  a  significant  international  com- 
ponent; 


—  Participation  in  international  programs 
and/or  field  projects; 

—  Leadership  in  improving  relations  among 
people  from  different  regions  of  the  world;  and 

—  Service  to  the  international  community. 
Graduate  Student  Award 

—  Research  with  a  significant  international  com- 
ponent; 

—  Participation  in  international  programs 
and /or  field  projects; 

—  Teaching  with  significant  international  content; 

—  Leadership  in  improving  relations  among 
people  from  different  regions  of  the  world;  and 

—  Service  to  the  international  c 
Faculty  Award 

—  Achievement  in  international  edu 
through  research,  teaching  and  service; 

—  Leadership  in  improving  understanding  and 
exchange  among  people  from  different  regions  of  the 
world;  and 


—  Commitment  to  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
student,  faculty,  and/or  staff  from  other  countries. 

Staff  Award 

—  Leadership  and  support  for,  and/or  involve- 
ment in,  international  education,  research  and  service; 

—  Facilitating  international  exchange,  coopera- 
tion and  collaboration  of  students,  faculty  and  staff; 

—  Commitment  to  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
students,  faculty,  staff  or  visitors  from  abroad. 

Edwin  L.  Herr,  distinguished  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  associate  dean  for  graduate  programs, 
research  and  technology  in  the  College  of  Education, 
will  serve  as  chair  of  the  selection  committee  for 
these  awards.  The  application/nomination  dead- 
line is  Dec.  10.  Complete  guidelines  and  nomina- 
tion/application forms  for  each  of  the  awards  can  be 
requested  from  Terry  McGrail  at  222  Boucke  Build- 
ing; phone  (814)  865-6348;  or  viewed  on  the  Web  at 
http:j '/www .international,  psu.edu/ipal  fannounceflijer.html. 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  October  29 

The  Love  of  the  Nightingale,"  8  p.m.  Oct.  29, 

Oct.  30,  Nov.  5  and  Nov.  6;  7:30  p.m.  Nov. 

1-4;  Pavilion  Theatre. 
Saturday,  October  30 
The  Raven  ...  and  Other  Mysterious  Tales," 

Pennsylvania    Dance   Theatre,    8   p.m., 

Schwab  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  237- 

2188. 
Sunday,  October  31 
Ten  Prints  by  Ten  Women.''  gallery  talk,  Amy 

Dierkes,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Friday,  November  5 
"Japanese  Woodblock  Prints,"  gallery  talk  by 

Jan  Abbott,  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers 

MUSIC 

Friday,  October  29 

Bela  Fleck  and  the  Flecktones,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-0255. 

Saturday,  October  30 

Laura  Ingalls  Wilder:  Growing  Up  on  the 
Prairie,  2  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Sunday,  October  31 

Penn  Stale  Concert  Choir  and  Chamber 
Singer  members,  Douglas  Miller  conduc- 
tor, 4  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. Tickets  available  at 
the  door. 

Thursday,  November  4 

The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble,  Bach's 
Lunch  concert,  Dan  Armstrong,  director, 
12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

The  Klezmer  Conservatory  Band,  8  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)863-0255. 

Saturday,  November  6 

Bob  Dylan,  Phil  Lesh  and  friends,  8  p.m.,  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  October  29 

William  Kelly  on  "Popular  Arts  in  the  Class- 
room: The  Rock  Hall  Project,"  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 

Soumya  Mohanty  on  "Problems  in  Gravita- 
tional Wave  Data  Analysis,"  2:20  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Bev  Mullings  on  "Competing  in  a  Shrinking 
World:  The  Rote  of  Institutions  in  the  Cre- 
ation of  a  Jamaican  Information  Service 
Industry,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Monday,  November  1 

Remo  Ceserani  on  "Postmodernity  and  Post- 
modernism in  Italy,"  12:15  to  1:10  p.m., 
101  Kern. 

Brian  Lantz  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 
2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Walter  Pfeiffer  on  "Surface  Plasmon  Dynam- 
ics in  Supported  Nanoparticles  via  Fem- 
tosecond Time-Resolved  Photoe  miss  ion," 
3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 


Practice  makes  perfect 

Joe  Abraham,  left,  and  Wayne  Carr  rehearse  a 
University  Park  campus.  The  show  starts  Oct. ! 


Tuesday,  November  2 

Sarah  Rogerson  on  "Computer-based  Sexual 
Harassment:  Its  Prevalence  and  Impact  on 
Students,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  120  Boucke. 

Shyamoli  Chaudhuri  on  "Pair  Correlation 
Function  of  Wilson  Loops,"  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  November  3 

Gordon  Jensen  on  "What  is  the  Public  Health 
Crisis  for  Older  Americans  —  Under- 
or  Over-Nutrition?"  noon  to  1 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Ramesh  Raina  on  "Molecular  Basis  of  Plant- 
is,"  12:20  to  1:10  p.rr 
t  Laboratory. 

J.  Thomas  Schriempf  on  "Recent  Advances 
ARL  —  Penn  State  in  the  Application 
Lasers  to  the  Solution  of  Industrial  Prob- 
lems," 5  p.m..    189  Materials  Researcl 
Laboratory. 

Thursday,  November  4 

Phil  Platzman  on  "Quantum  Computing  Using 
Electrons  Floating  on  Liquid  Helium," 
3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Edward  D.Young  III,  senior  vice  president  and 
deputy  general  counsel  for  Bell  Atlantic, 
4  p.m.,  Carnegie  Cinema. 

Cerry  Klein  on  "Automaton  of  Chromosome 
Karyotyping,"  4:30  p.m.,  215  Hammond. 

Catherine  Mater  on  "Future  Forest:  Policy, 


Practices  and  Tools  lor  the  New  Millenni- 
um," 7  p.m.,  104  Keller. 

Friday,  November  5 

Gary  Gray  on  "How  to  Value  a  Stock:  Tech- 
niques of  Wall  Street's  Top  Money  Man- 
agers," 3  to  4  p.m.,  Foster  Auditorium, 
Paterno  Library. 

Mark  Gahegan  on  "Inductive  Machine  Learn- 
ing Tools  for  Geographical  Analysis:  Unbri- 
dled Logical  Positivism,"  3:30  p.m., 
301  Steidle. 

John  Sallis,  author  of  Shades  —  Of  Painting 
at  the  Limit,  4  p.m.,  1 15  Keller. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing  Place," 

Robeson  Gallery,  through  Dec.  2. 
Kern  Exhibit  Area 

Jewelry  designs  by  Denise  Ariew,  through 

North  Halls  Exhibit  Area 

Jocelyn  Torcolini,    video   and    photography, 

through  Dec.  6. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World: 
Japanese  Woodblock  Prints  Irom  the  Per- 
manent Collection,"  Special 
Gallery  I,  through  Dec.  22. 


Nightingale"  at  the  Pavillion  Theatre  on  the 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints:  Works  on 

Paper  Gallery,"  through  Dec.  12. 
The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill 

Viola"    Special    Exhibition    Gallery    II, 

through  Dec.  12. 
"A  Baroque  Bequest:  A  Selection  of  Paintings 

from  the  Collection  o!  Mary  Jane  Harris, 

Baroque  Art  Gallery,  through  Dec.  12. 
Pattee  Library 
"Harold  Altman:  Selected  Prints,  1979-1998," 

ihrough  Nov.  7. 
Paterno  Library 
"As  the  Century  Turns:  Penn  State  1899  and 

1999,"  Jackie  Esposilo,  curator,  Ihrough 

Jan.  15. 
Ritenour  Exhibit  Area 
Kate  McGraw.  paintings  of  children,  through 

Nov.  30. 
West  Halls  Exhibit  Area 
Patterns,  paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic,  through 

Dec.  14. 

For  a  full  listing  ol  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http  //cac.psu  edu/calendar/  For  a  detailed 
listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes ' 
conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.oui- 
reach.psu.  edu/conferences.html. 


October  29  -  November  7 


Book  Shelf 

Stephen  J.  Cimbala,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County,  is  the  recent  editor  of 
Mysteries  of  the  Cold  War,  published  by  Ashgate  Pub- 
lishing Limited  in  England.  This  book,  which  taps 
the  expertise  of  key  academics,  CIA  professionals 
and  military  analysts,  sheds  new  light  on  the  U.S.- 
Soviet rivalry  during  the  Cold  War  by  revisiting 


some  of  the  major  "policy  puzzles"  or  decision-mak- 
ing anomalies  between  1945  and  1990. 

Among  the  case  studies  weighed  by  contributors 
are:  the  1961  Berlin  crisis  at  "Checkpoint  Charlie;" 
Soviet  research  and  development  into  post-nuclear 
advanced  technology  weapons;  and  the  "end  game" 
of  the  Cold  War  and  why  it  turned  out  the  way  it 


did.  Cimbala  contributed  the  chapter,  "Adapting  to 
Uncertainty:  Soviet  Military  Strategy  after  the  Great 
Patriotic  War,"  as  well  as  the  conclusion, 

Mysteries  of  the  Cold  War  is  part  of  the  Policy 
Studies  Organization  Series,  which  last  year  began 
publishing  pioneering  books  in  the  field  of  public 
policy  studies. 


Books  in  transit 

Relocation  ol  services  and  collections  continues  as  the  Pattee  Library 
Paterno  Library  construction  projects  on  the  University  Park  campus  enter  their  final  yeai 
Many  colleclions  are  being  moved  as  the  construction  and  renovation  projects  progress. 
I  Gearhart  and  Anita  Johnstonbaugh  ot  American  Library  Consultants  restock 
a  storage  area  ot  Paterno  Library.  The  books  are  being 
Rare  Books  Room  on  the  third  floor  ot  Pattee  Library  west  to  their 

ary.  Above,  Lee  Gruver,  staff  assistant  in  special  collections,  manages 
s  taking  p1> 
n  projects  are  due  to  be  complete  in  spring  2000. 
htlp:/Avww.libraries.psu.edi 

Photos:  Greg  G i 


Program  affords  students  unique  learning  opportunity 


r  the  past  two  fall  semesters,  Penn  State  stu- 
nts have  had  the  opportunity  to  intern  in  the 
tion's  capital  without  sacrificing  a  semester  of 
5  through  the  Penn  State  Washington  Pro- 

The  program,  housed  in  the  College  of  Commu- 
nications under  the  direction  of  Robert  D.  Richards, 
has  placed  students  in  internships  with  various 
senate  and  congressional  offices  as  well  as  other 
prestigious  organizations,  including  the  White 
House's  Office  of  the  Vice  President,  CNN  and  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund.  While  in  D.C.,  students 
are  offered  a  full  12-credit  course  load  taught  by 
distinguished  lecturers  and  Penn  State  faculty. 

One  such  distinguished  lecturer  and  a  new 
addition  to  the  faculty  is  Charles  Bierbauer,  senior 
Washington  correspondent  for  CNN  and  a  Penn 
State  alumnus.  Although  he  has  worked  with 
numerous  interns  at  CNN,  Bierbauer  has  found 
time  with  the  students  in  a  classroom  setting  to  be 
even  more  rewarding. 


"Teaching  a  course  in  'media  and  government' 
not  only  allows  me  to  share  my  nearly  two  decades 
of  Washington  experience  with  the  students,"  Bier- 
bauer said.  "But  it  also  gives  me  a  chance  to  reflect 
on  what  I,  as  a  journalist,  do  and  how  journalism 
as  a  profession  and  business  serves  —  or  fails  to 
serve  —  the  public  interest." 

Although  the  program's  course  offerings  and 
internships  were  limited  to  communications  stu- 
dents last  fall,  the  program  has  added  an  Agricul- 
tural Leadership  Program  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Washington  Program  this  year.  Plans  are 
already  under  way  to  add  a  political  science  pro- 
gram next  fall. 

In  addition  to  their  course  work  and  intern- 
ships, students  are  treated  to  tours  of  significant 
Washington  landmarks  including  the  Capitol,  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Holocaust  Museum.  In 
August,  the  students  visited  the  National  Press 
Club  to  hear  University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  speak  on  higher  education  issues. 


Rounding  out  this  fall's  faculty  is  Lyle  Dennis- 
ton,  longtime  Supreme  Court  reporter  for  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  Denniston,  who  began  teaching  constitu- 
tional history  for  the  program  last  year,  has  found 
sharing  his  40-plus  years  of  experience  with  the 
students  to  be  one  of  the  most  fulfilling  tasks  he  has 
ever  undertaken. 

"It  is  remarkable  how,  in  one  semester,  these 
eager  students  become  creditable  constitutional 
historians,"  he  said.  "The  reason  they  do,  I  think, 
is  that  they  not  only  are  bright  and  interested,  but 
they  are  committed  to  learning.  The  Washington 
atmosphere  makes  them  more  aware  of  constitu- 
tional questions,  and  they  quickly  adapt  to  finding 
the  answers." 

In  addition  to  the  fall  courses  and  internships, 
the  Washington  Program  offers  internships  to  stu- 
dents throughout  the  year.  For  more  information 
about  these  opportunities,  contact  Mike 
Skonieczny,  project  assistant  for  the  program  at 
mxsl68@psu.edu. 


Promotions 


Staff 

Michelle  R.  Alterio,  staff  assistant  Vlll 
in  College  of  Engineering 
Barbara  E.  Apaliski,  staff  assistant  V 
in  College  of  Education 
Diane  J.  Baronak,  administrative 
assistant  11  in  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research 

Derrick  G.  Beckner,  library  assistant 
III  in  University  Libraries 
Patricia  A.  Bennett,  applications  pro- 
grammer/analyst   in    Division    of 
Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Arlo  J.  Bensinger,  library  assistant  I 
in  University  Libraries 
Kimberley  Y.  Bierly,  coordinator,  col- 
lege relations  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration 
Judy  A.  Boone,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Sherry  A.  Brennan,  associate  director 
II  in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Kathy  R.  Bricker,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Giselle  L.  Byler,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  Human  Resources 
Mary  E.  Cameron,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Student  Affairs 

Kristy  K.  Catalano,  program  assistant 
II  in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coop- 
erative Extension 

Patricia  A.  Cave,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Roger  W .  Charles,  technician-research 
in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Janet  L.  Cherry,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Gary  W.  Cramer,  writer/editor  and 
alumni  coordinator  in  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences 
John  A.  Domico,  manager,  informa- 
tion systems  in  College  of  Engineer- 
ing 

Christopher  P.  Dufour,  senior  confer- 
ence planner  in  Division  of  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Extension 
Diane  Evans,  staff  assistant  V  at  Penn 
State  Schuylkill 

William  M.  Farnsworth,  director, 
information  and  communication  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Education 
Sherry  L.  Fike,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Doreen  M.  Fisher,  associate  director, 
student  affairs  at  Penn  State  Berks 
Theresa  M.  Flannery,  program  assis- 
tant II  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration 
Katheryn  G.  Foster,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Holly  S.  Garancosky,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coopera- 
tive Extension 

Cheryl  A.  Gardner,  assistant  to  the 
financial  officer  II  in  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences 


Thomas  W.  Giffin,  manager,  publica- 
tions and  university  relations  at  Penn 
State  Berks 

Ronald  L.  Hoy,  network  coordinator 
in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems- Telecommunications 
Keshavamur  Indireshkumar,  research 
programmer  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems-Center  for  Academic 
Computing 

Maria  L.  Jaksch,  assistant  director, 
union/student  activities  in  Student 
Affairs 

Kathleen  S.  Karchner,  conference 
planner  in  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension 
Mary  M.  Klute,  senior  project  associ- 
ate in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
James  R.  Kolter,  research  support 
technician  II  in  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts 

Jennifer  R.  Lehman,  technician- 
research  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Spencer  S.  Lewis,  associate  director  II 
in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

James  H.  Lukens-Gable,  art  editor  in 
Business  Services 

Martha  L.  Matsko,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coopera- 
tive Extension 

Dorothy  J.  McClintock,  auditor  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Deborah  A.  Metzel,  Web  coordina- 
tor/writer/editor in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems-  Center  for  Acad- 
emic Computing 

Timothy  J.  Molnar,  multi-media  and 
computer  support  in  College  of  Com- 
munications 

Betty  L.  Moore,  senior  analyst  and 
director  for  student  affairs  research 
and  assessment  in  Student  Affairs 
Joshua  J.  Mutic,  technician- research  in 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

John  N.  Mwaura,  senior  project  asso- 
ciate at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Ruth  E.  Nyman,  administrative  assis- 
tant III  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

Technical  Service 

Jeffrey  E.  Clouser,  steam  plant  worker 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Derrill  A.  Ghaner,  automotive  techni- 
cian in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
John  E.  Keller,  hearing  and  ventilating 
technician  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Thomas  H.  Franklin,  automotive  tech- 
nician in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Clarence  A.  Lohr,  automotive  techni- 
cian in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Gary  A.  Long,  preventative  mainte- 
nance mechanic  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

Eric  B.  Richardson,  food  preparer  A 
in  Hospitality  Services 
Becky   M.    Stover,   maintenance 
worker-utility  in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

Kimberly  A.  Turner,  food  preparer  B 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Scott  A.  Wilson,  sheetmetal  worker  A 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 


Earning  her  badge 

Amanda  Skrabut,  right,  a 'freshman  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  helps  Sarah  Edmiston 
of  State  College  Brownie  Troop  1633  earn  her  badge  lor  computers.  The  Brownies  meet  ir 
Hammond  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus,  where  they  were  recently  introduced  t< 
computer  operations. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieo 


Private  Giving 

1ST  gains  first  endowed  professorship 


a  I G  R  A  N  D 
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dent  and  chief 
operating  offi- 
cer   of    ACTV 


,  has  estab- 


THE 

PENN  STATE 

CAMPAIGN 


lished  the  first 
fully  funded 
endowed  pro- 
fessorship in 
the  School  of 
Information 
Sciences  and 
Technology 
(1ST)  through  a 
gift  to  the  University  of  $500,000. 
Reese,  a  1978  graduate  of  Penn  State, 
was  recently  named  chair  of  the  IST's 
advisory  board. 

The  David  Reese  Professorship  will 
be  used  to  attract  and  retain  high-cali- 
bre scholars  in  the  information  sciences. 
The  holder  of  the  professorship  will  be 
able  to  use  funds  from  the  endowment 
to  support  instructional  development, 
research  and  educational  activities. 


1ST  has  a  foundation  of  five  facul- 
ty members  at  Penn  State's  University 
Park  campus  and  its  goal  is  to  increase 
that  number  by  25  positions  in  the  near 
term  to  meet  rapid  growth  in  the  size 
of  the  student  body  and  curriculum 
offerings. 

Reese  oversees  all  aspects  of  busi- 

and  day-to-day  operations  for  ACTV 
Inc.,  a  leader  in  interactive  digital 
television. 

Reese  joined  ACTV  in  1989  as  chief 
financial  officer  and  played  a  key  role 
in  the  company's  initial  public  offer- 
ing. He  is  credited  with  structuring 
ACTV's  relationships  with  many  of 
the  dominant  players  in  media,  includ- 
ing Liberty  Media  and  General  Instru- 
ment. He  also  oversees  ACTV's  work 
with  FOX  Sports  Net. 

Before  joining  ACTV,  Reese  was 
with  Deloitte  &  Touche,  the  interna- 
tional consulting  and  auditing  firm, 
where  he  specialized  in  the  c 
electronics  field. 


Partings 


Director  in  Physical  Plant 
retires  after  nearly  30  years 


Jack  Knee,  Office  of 
Physical  Plant  direc- 
tor in  charge  of  physi- 
cal plant  support  for 
23  University  loca- 
tions, has  retired  after 
nearly  30  years  of  ser- 
vice. In  that  position, 
he  provided  technical 


over  by  a  Greek  freighter 
in  the  Red  Sea,  began  his  career  with 
OPP  in  1970  as  a  mechanical  electri- 
cal designer.  He  moved  on  to  become 

neer,  director  of  facilities  design  and 
support,  and  director  of  Common- 
wealth services. 

Knee  was  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  Keystone  Chapter  of 
the  Association  of  Higher  Education 
Facility  Officers,  and  plans  to  contin- 


Before  Knee  came 
to  Penn  State,  he  was 
a  Navy  frogman,  offi- 
cially kn 

Underwater  Demoli- 
tion Team. 

He  has  done  scuba 
150  feet  below 
rface.  His  most 
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hit  by  a  Greek 
Freighter  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  after- 
torpedo  room  was  crushed  and  Knee 
had  to  make  continuous  underwater 
repairs  while  it  made  its  way  back 
to  Malta. 
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University  architect  began 
his  service  27  years  ago 


Charlie  Brueggebors, 
University  architect 
and  a  prime  mover  in 
the  University  Park 
Master  Plan  process, 
has  retired  after  27 
years  of  service. 

Brueggebors 
began  his  career  with 
the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  in  1972  as  pro- 
ject architect  and  over 
nearly  three  decades 
has  held  the  positions 
of  architect  for  struc- 
tural and  project 
analysis;  manager  of 
project  analysis  and  est 
senior  manager  of  design 
director  of  planning  and  design; 
director  of  facilities  planning;  and 
University  architect. 

As  University  architect,  Bruegge- 
bors approved  all  project  designs  and 
was  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
built  environment  for  all  campus 
locations.  His  architectural  judgment 
and  aesthetic  sense  guided  Penn  State 


through  the  greatest 
period  of  growth  and 
development  in  the 
University's  history. 

instrumental  in  the 


Charlie  Brueggebors 


campus  facilities  such 
as  the  Thomas  Build- 
ing, the  indoor  track, 
the  football  training 
facility,  the  Hintz 
Alumni  Center,  hous- 
ing at  Penn  State  Erie 
and  Harrisburg,  the 
Leonhard  and  New 
Research  buildings  on 
West  Campus  and  The  Bryce  Jordan 

Brueggebors  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Centre  Regional  Planning 
Commission;  president  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts;  and 
acting  vice  president  of  the  Palmer 
Museum  Art  Board.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  served  on  numerous  other 
community  groups  to  help  strengthen 
the  town/gown  relationship. 


Several  longtime  employees  announce  their  retirements 


Dennis  W.  Bender,  graphics  specialist  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension,  from 
June  1,1969,  to  June  30. 

Robert  J.  Brown,  associate  extension  agent  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  April  1, 1973, 
to  June  30. 


Shirley  A.  Dautrich,  campus  health  s 

at  Penn  State  Berks,  from  May  1, 1973,  to  June  30. 


Margaret  K.  Dunson,  assistant  professor  of  biology 
at  Penn  State  DuBois,  from  July  10, 1997,  to  June  1. 


Herbert  H.  Griffin,  supervisor  of  athletics  at  Penn 
State  Schuylkill,  from  Nov.  1, 1981,  to  June  30. 


Barry  L.  Gutshall,  maintenance  worker  in  Intercol- 
legiate Athletics,  from  Sept.  1, 1967,  to  June  19. 


Gloria  M.  Ishler,  janitorial  worker  in  the  Office  of 
Physical  Plant,  from  June  18, 1979,  to  June  19. 


Dorothy  A.  Polanesky,  residence  hall  worker  at 
Penn  State  Hazelton,  from  Oct.  17, 1983,  to  June  30. 


Lucille  B.  Shuey,  staff  assistant  VI  in  the  Office  of 
the  President,  from  May  16, 1968,  to  June  30. 


Terrance  W.  Simpson,  horticulture  technician  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Sept.  15, 
1968,  to  June  30. 

Russell  C.  Spotts,  lead  mason  cement  finisher  in 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Jan.  21, 1974,  to 


Geraldine  Stonebraker,  administrative  assistant  I 
in  the  College  of  Engineering,  from  June  13, 1966,  t( 


Robert  A.  Wilkins,  electronics  technician  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  from  Feb.  10, 1969, 
to  June  30. 

Stephen  G.  Wright,  director,  distance  education  pro- 
grams in  the  Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension,  from  Oct.  1, 1972,  to  June  30. 

Emeritus  rank 

The  following  individuals  have  earned  emeritus 
rank  from  the  University  for  their  longstanding  and 
productive  years  of  service: 

Albert  A.  Anderson,  associate  professor  emeritus 
of  art  education  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture, from  Sept.  15, 1972,  to  July  1. 

Harold  W.  Aurand,  professor  emeritus  of  history  at 
Penn  State  Hazleton,  from  Sept.  1, 1964,  to  June  30. 


Clair  C.  Engle,  associate  professor  emeritus  of  ani- 
mal science  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
from  Nov.  13, 1978,  to  July  3. 


Charles  Finnin,  associate  professor  emeritus  of  the- 
atre in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  from 
Sept.  1,1968,  to  July  1. 


James  D.  Hammond,  dean  emeritus  and  professor 

emeritus  of  business  administration  in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  from  Sept.  1, 
1964,  to  Sept.  1. 


L.  Eric  Cross,  Evan  Pugh  professor  emeritus  of  elec- 
trical engineering  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
from  Oct.  1, 1961,  to  June  30. 


David  L.  Huggins,  associate  professor  emeritus  of 
engineering  at  Penn  State  New  Kensington,  from 
Sept.  16, 1967,  to  June  30. 

Larry  C.  Jenkins,  associate  professor  emeritus  of 
agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Aug.  1, 1984, 
to  Sept.  2. 

Lawrence  J.  Pilione,  professor  emeritus  of  physics  at 
Penn  State  Altoona,  from  Sept.  1, 1966,  to  June  30. 

Robert  G.  Price,  associate  professor  emeritus  of 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from 
Sept.  1,1962,  to  June  30. 

Anthony  A.  Salvia,  professor  emeritus  of  industrial 
engineering  at  Perm  State  Erie,  from  July  1, 1970,  to 


Gerald  A.  Sandusky,  assistant  professor  emeritus  of 
physical  education/ assistant  coach  in  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  from  March  15, 1969,  to  June  30. 


Partings 


Professor  emeritus 
of  economics 
taught  for  30  years 


i  D.  Rodge 


June  30,  after  30 

He  received  his 
Ph.D.    from    the 

University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1970.  He 
joined  Penn  State 
as  an  instructor  in 
1969,  was  promot- 
ed   to 


James  D.  Rodgers 


professor  in  1970, 

sor  in  1972  and 

professor  in  1976. 

Rodgers 

served  as  head  of 

the  Department  of  Economics  from  1985-1994 
and  as  director  of  the  graduate  program  from 
1984  to  1985  and  from  1997  to  1999.  His  areas  of 
research  specialization  are  microeconomics, 
income  distribution,  public  finance  and  forensic 


He  is  the  author  of  16  articles  in  professional 
journals  and  six  book  chapters.  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  11  Ph.D.  or  master's  degree  committees 
and  served  as  a  member  of  more  than  30  other 
student  committees.  Rogers  is  currently  the  vice 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Forensic 
Economics. 


Great  Valley 
associate  professor 
taught  many  courses 

Eugene  Kozik,  associate  professor  of  industrial  and 

terns  engineering, 
has  retired  from  the 
Perm  State  Great  Val- 
ley School  of  Gradu- 
ate Professional 
Studies. 

For  more  than  29 
years,  Kozik  taught  a 
variety  of  graduate 
courses  at  Penn  State 
Great  Valley.  He  also 
has  extensive  inter- 
national experience, 
mainly  in  the  Far 
East  and  Europe  with  EUGENE  KOZIK 
the  design  and 
implementation  of  computer-based  systems. 

Kozik  is  a  retired  U.S.  Air  Force  colonel,  and  one 
of  the  founding  faculty  of  the  former  King  of  Prus- 
sia Graduate  Center.  Kozik  holds  a  doctorate  in  engi- 
neering economics  and  administration,  a  master's 
degree  in  engineering  management  and  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  chemical  engineering,  all  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
professional  organizations  and  is  listed  in  the  Who's 
Who  of  American  Men  in  Science. 


Associate  professor  of  German 
retires  with  emeritus  rank 


Manfred  E.  Keune,  associate  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  German,  has  retired 
after  32  years  of  service. 

As  assistant  and  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  former  Department  of  Ger- 
man as  well  as  in  the  current  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Keune 
has  served  in  a  variety  of  areas.  After 
working  in  engineering  in  both  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  he 
received  his  B.A.  from  Bowling 
Green  State  University  in  Ohio  and 
his  Ph.D.  in  German  literature  from 
Michigan  State  University. 

Keune  taught  German  language, 
literature,  German-American  inter- 
cultural  relations  and  German  culture 
graduate  and  graduate  levels.  He  was 
in  reconstructing  the  Gi 


Keune  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Goethe  Institute  of  New  York  and 
was  a  Fulbright  recipient  for  a 


inGe 


s|,kIm 


Manfred  E.  Keune 


>n  the  under- 
instrumental 
>r  to  feature 
for  business,  German  studies  and  engineer- 
ing. He  also  performed  extensive  work  in  education 
abroad  in  Germany  where  he  designed,  initiated  and 
oversaw  programs  for  Penn  State  al 
of  Cologne,  Flensburg,  Kiel  and  Marburg. 


Bonn,  Germany.  He  was  awarded  the 
Outstanding  Faculty  Adviser  Award 
in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  as 
well  as  the  Distinguished  Teaching 
Award  from  the  College  of  the  Liber- 
al Arts  Alumni  Society 

In  his  research  and  scholarly 
activities,  Keune  focused  on  the  areas 
of  German  studies,  American  popular 
culture  and  German  literature  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  He  has  been 
and  is  currently  engaged  in  writing 
and  publishing  aboui  the  works  of 
the  contemporary  German  writer  Ciinter  Kunert. 

In  addition,  Keune  has  held  several  offices  in 
professional  organizations  and  has  served  on 
numerous  committees  at  Penn  State  and  has  been 
an  interpreter  for  courts  on  the  state  and  federal 

Keune,  who  lives  in  State  College,  plans  to  con- 
tinue writing  and  consulting  as  well  as  traveling. 


Associate  vice  president  retires 


William  H.  McKinnon,  senior  associ- 
ate vice  president  for  finance  and 
business,  recently  retired  after  21 
years  at  Penn  State. 

An  Army  veteran,  McKinnon 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
industrial  technology  from  Stout  State 
University  in  Wisconsin  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  business  administra- 
tion from  the  State  University  of  New 
York. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State, 
McKinnon  was  assistant  director  of 
university  housing  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  also  held  adminis- 
trative positions  in  student  affairs  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany  and  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

McKinnon,  whose  responsibilities  have  ranged 
from  past  projects  like  the  construction  of  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  and  The  Penn  Stater,  to  the  present 
Village  at  Penn  State  and  the  University  Park  Cam- 


William  H.  McKinnon 


the  operatic 


pus  Master  Plan,  came  to  Penn  State 
in  1978  as  assistant  vice  president 
for  Housing  and  Food  Services. 
While  at  the  helm  of  Penn  State's 
Housing  and  Food  Services, 
McKinnon  helped  change  the  HUB 
standard  cafeteria  and  snack  bar  to 
the  popular  eateries  concept;  devel- 
oped a  financial  pro  forma  system; 
introduced  flexible  meal  plans;  and 
began  to  modernize  dining  hall 
facilities. 
In  1988,  he  was  named  associate 
vice  president  for  business  and 
operations,  and  then  in  1996  was 
named  senior  associate  vice  presi- 
dent. In  this  position,  he  oversaw 
of  Auxiliary  Services,  Business  Ser- 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  and  CES/Business 

Operations. 

In  retirement,  McKinnon  plans  to  spend  time 

with  his  family. 


Associate  professor  announces  retirement 


Kenneth  A.  Thigpen,  associate  professor  emeritus 
of  English  and  comparative  literature,  has  retired 
after  26  years  of  service. 

After  earning  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  Florida  State  University  and  a  Ph.D.  in  folk- 
lore from  Indiana  University,  he  joined  the  Penn 
State  faculty  in  1973.  His  areas  of  specialization 
include  Romanian-American  folklore,  folklore  and 
popular  culture  of  Pennsylvania  and  America  in 
general. 

Thigpen  was  a  Fulbright  Fellow  in  Romania  in 
1979-1980.  He  is  author  of  Folklore  in  the  Lives  of 
Romanian-Americans  (Arno  Press,  1980)  and  co- 
author of  Headwaters  and  Hardwoods  (Mansfield 


University,  1997).  Thigpen  has  completed  five  doc- 
umentaries that  capture  folk  and  popular  culture 
and  has  another  two  in  progress.  He  has  written 
more  than  20  articles,  book  chapters  and  article 


Thigpen  served  on  numerous  committees.  Most 
recently  he  was  chair  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Caucus  of 
Senators.  He  served  seven  years  as  the  English 
department's  associate  head  for  the  Common- 
wealth Educational  System,  a  post  that  required 
him  to  oversee  English  faculty  at  17  campuses. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous  organizations, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts. 


Appointments 


Libraries  appoint  librarian  for 
education  and  behavioral  sciences 

Justina  O.  Osa  has  joined  the  University  Libraries  as  an  education  and 
behavioral  sciences  librarian.  Osa  has  more  than  20  years  experience  in 
librarianship,  higher  education  and  secondary  school  teaching  and  admin- 
istration. In  her  new  position,  her  duties 
include  collection  development  and  pro- 
viding instruction  and  reference  services  in 
the  areas  of  general  education,  curriculum 
and  instruction,  and  psychology. 

Osa  comes  to  Perm  State  from  Mississippi 
Valley  State  University.  From  1997  until  her 
current  appointment,  she  served  as  assis- 
tant library  director  and  assistant  professor 
in  the  education  department's  graduate  pro- 
gram. From  1996  until  1997,  she  was  an 
assistant  librarian  and  assistant  professor  at 
Mississippi  Valley  State.  While  a  faculty 
member  there,  she  also  was  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Southern  Mi< 


Justina  O.  Osa 


sippi,  where  she  taught  undergraduate  and  graduate  library  and  information 

Osa  also  served  as  a  reference  librarian  and  associate  librarian  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Robert  W.  Woodruff  Library  at  Clark  Atlanta 
University.  Before  entering  higher  education,  Osa  was  the  principal  of  Ihu- 
mudumu  Girls  Secondary  School  and  a  French  and  English  teacher  for 
the  Edo  State  Post  Primary  Education  Board,  both  in  Nigeria.  Her  recent 
research  has  focused  on  the  relationship  between  school  uniforms  and 
school  violence. 

Osa  is  a  member  of  numerous  organizations.  She  holds  a  doctorate  in 
education  and  master's  degree  in  library  science  from  Clark  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, a  master's  degree  in  education  from  the  University  of  Houston  and 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Ahmadu  Bello  University  in  Nigeria. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg  names 
associate  dean  for  academic  affairs 

Long-time  Penn  State  Harrisburg  faculty  member  and  administrator 
M.  Susan  Richman  is  the  new  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs  through 
July  1,  2001,  at  the  Capitol  College.  Richman  will  be  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  college's  academic  programs  at  both  its 
campuses  —  in  Harrisburg  and  Penn  State  Schuylkill. 

Associated  with  Penn  State  Harrisburg  for  more  than  30  years  in  its 
School  of  Science,  Engineering  and  Technology,  Richman  had  been  serving 
as  interim  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs  since  Jan.  1, 1999. 

An  associate  professor  of  mathematics  and  computer  science,  Richman 
joined  the  faculty  in  1968  after  earning  her  doctorate  in  mathematics  from 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  She  also  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  mathematics  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Richman,  who  was  chair  of  the  mathematical  and  computer  sciences 
program  for  a  number  of  years,  also  served  as  director  of  the  Ada  Educa- 
tion and  Software  Development  Center  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  since 
1984.  Ada  is  a  modem  computer  programming  language.  She  has  been  a 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  delegate  to  the  University  Faculty  Senate  Council 
and  the  University  Faculty  Senate  and  chair  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 


25-year  Awards 


Cynthia  Breon  Sulane  A.  Breon  Mary  E.  Hosband 


William  Brumbaugh 


Ralph  Fleming 


Keith  McWilliams 
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Henry  Patterson  Clifford  G.  Way 


3  University  a 


i  top  left:  Cynthia  Breon,  staff  assistant 
int  in  the  University  Libraries;  Mary  E. 
Dean  of  The  Graduate  School;  second 
Water  Treatment  Plant,  Ralph  Fleming, 
aeration  technician,  all  in  the 


Observing  25  years  o!  service  at  thi 

in  Intercollegiate  Athletics;  Sulane  A.  Breor 

Hosband.  administrative  assistant  III  in  the 

row  left:  William  Brumbaugh,  mechanic  B  f( 

asbestos  removal  maintenance  worker,  and  Keith  f\. 

Office  of  Physical  Plant;  third  row  left:  Bob  Miller,  contracts  and  proposal  specialist,  Department  ot 

Research  Affairs,  The  Hershey  Medical  Center;  Henry  Patterson,  assislant  protessor  of 

psychology  at  Penn  State  Berks;  and  Clifford  G.  Way,  supervisor,  accounting  ir 

Press,  Office  ot  the  Vice  President  for  Research.  Also  observing  25  years  ot  servtc 

pictured  is  Winston  M.  Aruz,  assistant  professor  of  French  at  Penn  State  Altoona. 


s  Penn  State 


Penn  Staters 

Kathleen  Barry,  professor  of  human  development 
in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development, 
was  a  guest  lecturer  at  an  international  conference 
on  equality  and  human  rights  for  women,  held  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  in  honor  of  the  legacy  of  Simone 
DeBeauvoir.  DeBeauvoir  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
most  important  representative  of  the  theory  of  equal- 
ity-feminism in  this  century.  Barry  spoke  on  world- 
wide sexual  exploitation  in  times  of  modem  media. 

Dan  Cosgrove,  professor  of  biology,  was  named 
president-elect  of  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  a  5,000-member  plant  science  society. 
Next  year,  he  will  take  on  the  role  of  president  of 
the  organization,  which  was  founded  in  1924  and 
includes  members  from  the  United  States  and  more 


than  50  other  nations  involved  in  plant 
research  in  academe,  government  and  industry. 

Jonathan  Lynch,  associate  professor  of  plant  nutri- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  has  received 
the  "Friendship  Award"  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Experts  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
China.  The  National  Bureau  of  Foreign  Experts 
selected  103  people  from  26  countries  to  receive  this 
honor,  from  the  more  than  80,000  foreign  experts 
who  work  in  China  annually.  Lynch  received  this 
award  in  recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  edu- 
cation and  scientific  programs  in  China.  He  has  been 
collaborating  with  scientists  at  South  China  Agri- 
cultural University  to  improve  crop  production 
through  research- 


Raj  Mittra,  professor  of  electrical  engineering  and  a 
senior  research  scientist  at  the  Applied  Research 
Laboratory,  was  an  invited  speaker  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  on  "Electromagnetics  in  Advanced 
Applications,"  in  Torino,  Italy. 

Charles  S.  Prebish,  professor  of  religious  studies, 
was  one  of  two  keynote  speakers  at  the  internation- 
al conference  'Teaching  Buddhism:  The  State  of  The 
Art,"  held  in  Montreal.  His  paper,  "Buddhist  Studies 
in  the  Academy:  History  and  Analysis,"  focused  on 
the  development  of  Buddhist  studies  in  North 
America  and  presented  the  results  of  two  surveys  on 
Buddhist  studies  scholars  that  were  conducted  in 
1993  and  1995. 


Focus  On 


Research 


Survey  shows  Web  search  engines 
are  not  meeting  user  needs 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

A  just-published  survey  of  Web 
search  engine  users  shows 
that  many  of  us  lack  the 
motivation  to  use  sophisticated 
search  strategies,  resist  learning  the 
complex  systems  and  rules,  and 
expect  Web  search  engines  to  create 
effective  searches  automatically.  As  a 
result,  we  often  conduct  repetitive, 
fruitless  searches  on  the  same  topic 
—  but,  hey,  it's  not  our  fault. 

"When  the  design  for  digital 
libraries,  information  retrieval  sys- 
tems and  various  search  engines  are 
driven  by  technological  criteria  and 
algorithms,  they  are  found  lacking 
in  many  respects  when  encountered, 
used  and  evaluated  by  users,"  said 
Amanda  Spink,  associate  professor 
of  information  sciences  and  technol- 
ogy- 

In  other  words,  those  high-pow- 
ered features  on  Web  search  engines 
were  created  by  geeks  for  geeks.  It's 
no  wonder  that  the  rest  of  us  just  try 
the  same  old  simple  strategies  over 
and  over  again,  hoping  some  useful 
information  will  turn  up. 

Spink  conducted  her  research 
along  with  Judy  Bateman,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  and  Maj. 
Bernard  J.  Jansen  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  Spink 
joined  the  Penn  State  School  of 
Information  Science  and  Technology 
faculty  this  summer  and  was  a  facul- 
ty member  at  the  School  of  Library 
and  Information  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Texas  when  the  sur- 
vey was  done  in  1997. 

While  the  survey  was  conducted 
with  EXCITE  users  in  1997,  Spink 
said,  "The  problems  we  found  are 
probably  generalizable  to  other  Web 
search  engines  in  use  today." 

The  survey  respondents 
answered  18  questions  developed  by 
the  researchers  in  conjunction  with 
the  EXCITE  staff.  The  interactive 
survey  was  made  available  through 
EXCITE's  home  page  for  five  days 
and  usable  data  were  received  from 
316  respondents. 

Many  search  engine  users  who 
answered  the  survey  said  they 
didn't  tend  to  use  many  search 
terms  or  employ  complex  search 
strategies.  Nor  were  they  planning 
to  use  Boolean  operators,  the 
"AND,"  "OR"  and  "AND  NOT"  that 
can  help  narrow  down  a  search. 
User  search  log  studies  support  this 


Research  into  Web  search  engines  has  led  Amanda  Spink,  associate  professor  of 
information  science  and  technology,  and  her  co-researchers  to  suggest  ways  to 
help  users  learn  to  search  the  Web  more  effectively. 
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low  use  of  these  powerful  search 
tools  with  about  5  percent  of  queries 
containing  Boolean  operators.  The 
respondents  also  spumed  query 
modifiers  such  as  parentheses,  quo- 
tation marks  or  other  symbols  neces- 
sary to  identify  and  categorize 

Typically,  searches  are  short  and 
simple.  However,  the  researchers 
found  that  the  majority  of  users  do 
more  than  one  or  two  searches  on 
the  same  topic  over  time. 

The  researchers  wrote  "One  can 
also  speculate  that  the  sheer  magni- 
tude of  any  retrieval  in  response  to  a 
few  search  terms  may  cause  users  to 


quickly  peruse  the  results,  logoff, 
possibly  rethink  or  search  another 
information  resource  and  then  have 
another  go  on  EXCITE." 

They  suggest  that  users  need 
Web  tools  to  help  them  save  and 
later  modify  their  searches  for  reuse 
on  the  same  or  different  search 
engine.  In  addition,  since  searching 
tasks  are  not  clear  to  many  users, 
search  term  and  strategy  selection 
tools  might  also  help.  They  suggest 
that  preprocessing  user  queries  to 
check  for  the  correct  query  modi- 
fiers, spelling  and  syntax  would 
help,  as  may  interactive  tutorials  to 
help  users  learn  to  search  effectively. 


From 

the 

experts 


Home-canned 
foods  are 
both  economical 
and  nutritious 

If  you're  looking  for  ways  to  save 
money  and  get  back  to  basics,  try 
home  canning,  said  Luke  LaBorde, 
assistant  professor  of  food  science. 

"The  principal  advantage  of 
canning  home-grown 
produce  is  that 
be  a  lot  cheape 
than  buying 
fruits  and 
vegetables," 
said.  "And 


better  product 

Before  canning  food,  it's  impor- 
tant to  do  your  homework,  LaBord> 
^aid.  Both  first-time  and  experi- 
enced canners  run  the  risk  of  caus- 
ing food-borne  illness  if  they 
careful. 

Canning  preserves  food  by 
removing  oxygen,  destroying 
enzymes  and  preventing  the  growth 
of  undesirable  bacteria,  yeasts  and 
molds.  For  safety's  sake,  he  said, 
always  begin  with  top-quality  pro- 

The  bacterium  Clostridium  botu- 
linum  poses  the  most  serious  threat. 
Growth  of  this  bacterium  in  canned 
foods  may  cause  botulism,  a  deadly 
form  of  food  poisoning. 

The  USDA  has  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive publication  that  contains 
up-to-date  recommendations  for 
canning  food  at  home. 

"The  Complete  Guide  to  Home 
Canning"  (Bulletin  #539)  is  available 
for  $6  from  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  Publications  Distribu- 
tion Center.  For  ordering  informa- 
tion, call  (814)  865-6713. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
full  article  by  Gary  Abdullah  on  the 
Web  at  http://aginfo.psu.edu/fiews/ 
september99Zcan.html 


Penn  State  noted  for  developing  student  character 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  is  one  of  50  col- 
lege presidents  nationally  to  be  recognized  for 
outstanding  leadership  in  student  character 
development  by  the  TempIetOtl  Guide:  Colleges  thai 
Encourage  Character  Development,  published  Oct.  22. 
The  guide  also  names  Penn  State  a  leader  among  col- 
leges and  universities  for  its  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention programs, 

"In  my  view,  the  challenge  of  developing  char- 
acter, conscience,  citizenship  and  social  responsibil- 
ity in  our  students  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
problems  facing  higher  education  today,"  Spanier 
said.  "It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  Penn  State's  efforts 
to    address    these 


-sues  he  recognized 
ationally." 
The  guide  fea- 


tun 


any 


of 


For  more 
information 


Spanier's  initiatives 
in  creating  a  strong 
and  caring  commu- 
nity at  Penn  State, 
such  as  the  News- 
papers in  the  Resi- 
dence Halls  Pro- 
gram   that    helps 


For  copies  of  The 
Templelon  Guide: 
Colleges  that  Encour- 
age Character  Develop- 
ment, which  is  intended 
as  a  resource  for 
parents,  students  and 
educators,  call  (800) 
561-3357  or  go  to 
http://www.  templeton. 
org/press  on  the  Web. 
For  information  about 
the  College  and  Char- 
acter Initiative,  go  to 
http://www.  collegeand- 
character.org, 
well  as  his  support 
for  outreach   pro- 
grams and  the  integration  of  leaching,  research  and 

In  commending  his  national  leadership  in  binge 
drinking  prevention,  the  guide  draws  attention  to 
Penn  State's  partnership  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board  and  the  University's  HUB  Late 
Night  activities  that  offer  students  entertainment 
alternatives  to  drinking. 

Prevention  programs  highlighted  in  the  guide 
include: 

—  The  Alcohol  Intervention  Program,  which 
uses  peer  counselors  and  an  addiction  specialist  as 
the  first  line  oi  education  and  treatment  defense  for 


stand  and  partici- 
pate in  their  world. 
Also        noted  are 

ment   to  religious 

life,    the    spiritual 

needs  of  students  .ii 
the  University  and 

the  education  ol  llir 


Leah  Morellia,  an  undergraduate  studenl  studying  art  a!  the 
Penn  Stale  not  only  focuses  on  educating  minds,  but  was  ai 
sludents  to  be  ethical  and  civic-minded.  President  Spanier  w 


those  referred  for  liquor-law  violations 

—  The  Center  for  Counseling  and  Psychological 
Services,  which  treats  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
through  group  and  individual  therapy, 

—  The  Com  mi  ••--ion  for  the  Prevention  of  Alcohol 
and  Other  Drug  Abuse,  which  focuses  on  changing 
the  norms  for  excessive  consumption  of  alcohol 
through  social  marketing  and  environmental  man- 
agement strategies  across  20  undergraduate  cam- 


niversity  Park  campus,  captures  the  fall  foliage  in  an  oil  painting. 
)  recently  cited  by  the  John  Templeton  Foundaton  for  inspiring 
s  also  ciied  for  his  leadership. 
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—  The  Late-Night  program  in  the  HUB,  which 
draws  thousands  of  students  each  weekend  for  big- 
band  dancing,  talent  competitions,  magic  shows, 
concerts  and  movies.  This  program  is  almost  entire- 
ly student  supported. 

—  Life  House,  which  is  a  special-interest  housing 
option  that  offers  subsfance-free  living  space  to  stu- 
dents committed  not  to  use  or  possess  alcohol,  tobac- 
co or  other  drugs  inside  the  house.  This  has  been  so 
popular  a  housing  option  that  a  second  Life  House 
opened  last  fall. 


Obituary 


Susan  J.  Decker,  systems  planning 
specialist  in  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
trative Systems,  died  Oct.  6.  Decker, 
51,  worked  at  Penn  State  for  27 
years. 

Decker  was  a  1965  graduate  of 
Penns  Valley  High  School  and  a 
1971  graduate  of  Penn  State.  In  1997 
she  earned  the  Thomas  R.  Caldwell 
Service  Award  for  Excellence  and  in 
1999  she  was  named  a  Penn  State 
Achieving  Woman. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be 
made  to  Centre  HomeCare  Inc.,  221 
W.  High  St.,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823; 
or  to  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
123  S.  Sparks  St.,  State  College,  Pa. 
16801. 
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Spiritual  center 
plans  move  ahead 

By  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 
Public  Information 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  $6  million  was  put 
on  the  table  for  the  expansion  of  Eisenhower  Chapel 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  In  that  time,  dona- 
tions have  continued  to  come  in  for  the  $9  million 
project  and  its  significance  as  a  symbol  of  Penn 
State's  commitment  to  the  spiritual  life  of  its  stu- 
dents has  grown  exponentially. 

Those  involved  with  the  project,  which  would 
add  22,500  square  feet  to  the  chapel  nearly  doubling 
its  size,  say  that  Penn  State  is  taking  a  leap  of  faith 
in  building  a  spiritual  center  when  many  institutions 
are  shying  away  from  such  connections  to  religion. 
On  Nov.  5,  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  will 
name  an  architect  for  the  center,  which  could  take 
anywhere  from  8  months  to  a  year  to  design. 

"Religion  plays  an  important  role  in  University 
life,"  said  Kenneth  Clarke,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs.  "It  provides  opportu- 
nities for  fellowship,  educational  programming, 
worship  and  exploration  of  cutting-edge  social  and 
cultural  issues. 

"Many  public  institutions  through  their  actions 
and  lack  of  support  aiv  basiuillv  tellini;  students  that 
they  should  check  their  religion  at  the  gates  and  pick 
it  up  after  graduation." 

At  Penn  State  there  are  currently  about  25  full- 
time  campus  ministry  professionals.  Fifteen  of  these 
ministry  professionals  have  offices  in  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  One  of  those  professionals,  William  'Buzz' 
Roberts,  campus  minister  in  the  Christian  Student 
Fellowship,  said  the  University's  recognition  of  the 
need  to  develop  mind,  body  and  spirit  is  somewhat 
unusual  among  institutions. 

"We  are  helping  students  to  develop  a  more  com- 
plete and  solid  world  view,"  Roberts  said. 

Clarke  said  Penn  State's  new  spiritual  center  is 
sending  a  strong  message  about  how  faith  can  be  a 
part  of  intellectual  life. 

"I  hope  other  institutions  will  look  at  us  and  be 
moved  and  encouraged  to  explore  how  their  spiri- 
tual centers  can  help  their  institutions  and  the  nation 
face  the  challenge  of  educating  good  citizens  and 
instilling  character  in  our  student  body,"  he  said. 

See  "Chapel"  on  page  3 

New  heart-assist  device 
designed  for  permanence 

On  Oct.  26,  physicians  for  the  first  time  implanted  a 
new  kind  of  heart-assist  device  to  help  a  seriously 
ill  patient  survive.  The  surgery,  performed  in  Ger- 
many by  a  team  that  included  a  physician  in  the 
Penn  State  College  of  Medicine,  marked  what  physi- 
cians hope  is  the  start  of  a  device  that  will  greatly 
increase  the  chance  of  survival  and  quality  of  life 
for  patients  with  end-stage  heart  failure. 

"Currently  all  assist  pumps  have  drive  lines  or 

See  "Heart-assist"  on  page  2 


Words  of  wisdom 

Before  dismissing  his  Kinesiology  141  class  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  James  G.  Thompson,  profes 
gives  his  students  some  sage  advice,  urging  them  to  be  socially  responsible  and  keep  out  of  harm's  w 
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Professor's  concern  for  students 
goes  beyond  classroom  walls 


By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  intercom 

When  students  in  Kinesiology  141  leave 
class  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  last 
thing  they  hear  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  historical  and  cultural  aspect  of  physical activ- 
ity. 

"Have  a  good  time,"  their  instructor  says,  "but 
do  so  in  moderation  and  be  socially  responsible. 
Don't  do  anything  that  would  discredit  you  or 
your  family.  You  don't  want  to  see  your  name  on 
one  of  the  local  news  channels." 

"I've  been  closing  my  classes  that  way  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,"  said  James  G.  Thomp- 
son, professor  of  kinesiology  and  instructor  of 
Kinesiology  141,  Physical  Activity:  Historical  and 
Cultural. 

"I'm  not  sure  how  if  s  accepted,  but  no  one  has 
ever  told  me  it's  out  of  line.  I  try  to  do  it  in  a  way 
that  is  not  offensive.  I  don't  feel  that  I  act  as  a 
father  or  grandfather  to  my  students,  but  I've 
always  believed  that  every  individual  has  to  be 


responsible  for  his  or  her  actions.  If  just  one  student 
pays  attention,  it  might  help. 

"For  current  students,  there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  Thursday  night  parties.  According  to  one  stu- 
dent, 'it's  the  ushering  in  of  the  weekend.'  So, 
before  they  leave  class  on  Wednesday,  I  always 
remind  them  to  act  responsibly.  I  urge  them  not  to 
do  anything  that  would  harm  themselves,  and, 
from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  anything  that  would 
keep  them  out  of  class  on  Friday." 

Thompson,  who  began  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity while  working  on  his  graduate  degrees,  has 
taken  his  concern  for  his  students  one  step  further 
by  offering  a  voluntary  seminar  once  a  week.  Kine- 
siology 141,  a  required  course  for  entrance  to  the 
major,  attracts  approximately  400  students  annual- 
ly in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

"In  a  class  that  size,  students  often  are  just  a 
mass  of  humanity,"  he  said.  "While  I'm  interested 
in  research,  I  love  teaching  and  I  wanted  to  do 
something  to  make  them  more  than  just  a  number 
on  a  class  list.  It  is  strictly  voluntary  and  provides 

See  "Professor"  on  page  2 


Professor — 

continued  from  page  1 

an  opportunity  for  us  to  get  to  know  one 
another. 

"One  stipulation  is  that  we  will  not  talk 
about  course  content,  but  will  discuss  any- 
thing else  that  strikes  them.  Our  discus- 
sions have  covered  a  wide  range.  What 
restaurants  can  they  take  their  folks  to? 
Where  is  there  a  good  car  wash?  What 
things  do  they  need  to  focus  on  in  terms  of 
social  responsibility?  Nothing  is  off  limits 
except  the  course  content.  We  do  that 
because  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  those  who 
couldn't  make  it  because  of  other  responsi- 
bilities." 

Students  are  selected  alphabetically  in 
groups  of  35  to  40  for  the  weekly  seminar, 
with  10  to  11  sessions  scheduled  during 
the  semester,  Last  year,  some  30  percent  of 
students  in  the  class  took  advantage  of  it. 

"The  response  has  been  very  good," 
said  Thompson,  who  is  offering  the  volun- 
tary seminar  this  semester.  "The  students 
often  are  reluctant  at  first,  but  then  usually 
open  up  and  discuss  a  variety  of  topics. 
Many  are  new  to  the  major  or  are  in  DUS 
and  haven't  made  a  decision  on  a  major,  so 
we  often  discuss  career  direction,  options 
and  job  opportunities. 

"I  call  it  a  fireside  chat  without  the  fire. 
Sometimes  we  get  caught  up  in  the  job  and 
don't  see  the  students  out  there  as  individ- 
uals. I  believe  it's  worth  an  hour  or  so  of  my 
time  just  to  let  them  know  that  professors 
are  human  and  want  to  help  them  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form." 

Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  received  his  master's  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Penn  State  and  became  a  full- 
time  faculty  member  in  1963.  He  served  as 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Kinesiol- 
ogy last  spring  semester  and  has  served  the 
department  as  associate  department  head, 
coordinator  of  graduate  programs,  chair- 
man of  the  baMi  physical  education  pro- 
gram, and  coordinator  of  the  graduate 
assistant  program. 

In  1997,  he  was  invited  by  the  Hellenic 
Olympic  Committee  to  teach  at  the  Fifth 
International  Seminar  on  Olympic  Studies 
held  at  the  International  Olympic  Acade- 
my, Olympia,  Greece.  He  also  was  invited 
to  participate  in  the  first  and  second  World 
Conference  on  Olympic  Education  in 
Schools  in  Olympia,  and  is  one  of  six  Penn 
State  faculty  members  selected  to  direct 
and  teach  in  the  Athens  Program  offered 
through  the  Office  of  International  Pro- 
He  plans  to  continue  the  voluntary 
seminars  as  a  means  of  helping  to  instill  a 
sense  of  responsible  behavior  in  his  stu- 

"I  don't  know  where  1  got  this  feeling 
that  the  University  is  more  than  a  series  of 
classes  and/or  laboratory  experiences,  but 
1  do  feel  very  strongly  about  it.  And  I 
believe  part  of  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  faculty  member  to  be  involved  in  a  way 
other  than  the  classroom. 

"A  number  of  my  students  become  21 
while  in  my  class  and  I  suggest  they  have 
their  roommate  or  parents  take  them  to 
dinner,  a  play  or  a  movie  to  celebrate  their 
birthday,"  he  said.  "If  what  I  say  helps 
someone  to  be  more  responsible,  if  s  worth- 
while." 


Learning  self-defense 

Jack  Quick,  left,  and  Robert  Jetf 

University  Park  campus.  RAD  is  a  comprehensive  st 

and  avoidance,  as  well  as  options  available  to  wome 

from  the  law  enforcement  community,  and  focuses  c 

course,  which  will  next  be  offered  from  8  a.m.  to  noc 

htip://www.psu.edu///dept/police/rad2.htm. 


3fense  ladies  for  the  The  Rape  Aggression  Delense  (RAD)  progra 
f-defense  system  for  women  that  includes  awareness,  prevention, 
i  during  a  confrontation  or  attack.  The  program  is  taught  by  certifie 
developing  self-defense  as  one  of  the  options  available  to  womer 
i  and  Irom  1  to  5  p.m.  Dec.  20-22.  For  i 


Nominations  sought  for  Faculty  Scholar  Medal 


The  president's  office  has  put  out  a 
call  for  nominations  for  individuals 
eligible  to  receive  the  Faculty  Scholar 
Medal,  which  recognizes  scholarly 
and  creative  excellence.  The  medal 
will  be  awarded  to  individuals  in  up 
to  five  different  scholarly  areas, 
including  arts  and  humanities;  engi- 
neering, life  and  health  sciences; 
physical  sciences;  and  social  and 
behavioral  sciences. 

For  information  on  deadlines  for 
submitting  nominations  and  accom- 
panying materials,  check  with  the 
dean's  office  in  the  individual  col- 
leges. Deans  at  University  Park 
should  submit  final  rankings  of  the 
recommendations  from  their  areas  to 
the  Vice  President  for  Research,  304 
Old  Main,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802,  by  Jan.  6,  2000.  Campus  exec- 


Heart-assist 
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e  officers  and  deans  from  ; 
utside  of  University  Park,  should 


subn 
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the 


dean  of  the  Commonwealth  College 
or  the  dean  of  The  Graduate  School 
(as  appropriate)  by  Dec.  3. 

The  Faculty  Scholar  Medal, 
established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  1980,  will  be  given  at  the  Universi- 
ty Awards  Program  on  Monday, 
March  27,  2000. 

Those  eligible  for  the  Faculty 
Scholar  Medal  include  faculty  mem- 
bers holding  full-time  academic 
appointments,  with  professorial, 
research  or  librarian  titles,  as  well  as 
individuals  who  are  full-time 
instructors  or  assistant  librarians. 
The  achievement  for  which  the  facul- 
ty member  is  to  be  honored  should 
have  occurred  or  culminated  during 


the  preceding  five  years.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the 
objective  of  honoring  "a  single  con- 
tribution or  a  series  of  contributions 
around  a  coherent  theme." 

Nominations  must  include  bio- 
graphical data,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  achievement  itself  and 
documented  evidence  in  the  form  of 
letters  substantiating  the  claim  of  the 
national  or  international  importance 
of  the  achievement,  specifically  cit- 
ing the  value  of  the  recent  work. 
Renominations  from  the  previous 
year  are  acceptable.  A  committee  of 
faculty  peers  reviews  nominations 
and  selects  candidates'  names  to  be 
sent  to  the  president.  Selection  pan- 
els, one  in  each  of  the  five  main 
scholarly  areas,  are  currently  being 
identified. 


external  tethers  that  stick  out  from  the  body.  These  lines 
often  cause  infections.  This  new  device  is  totally 
implantable  and  it  is  not  a  bridge-to-transplant  or  tem- 
porary heart  helper  but  rather  a  permanent  therapy  for 
end-stage  heart  failure  in  patients  who  are  not  candidates 
for  heart  transplant,"  said  lead  investigator  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Pae  Jr.,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  device  is  called  the  Arrow  Lionheart  device  and 
was  developed  at  the  College  of  Medicine  in  conjunction 
with  Arrow  International  Inc.  of  Reading,  Pa. 

"The  device  will  greatly  reduce  the  chance  for  infec- 
tion, improve  mobility  for  patients  and  enhance  their 
quality  of  life,"  said  Pae,  who  is  also  director  of  trans- 
plantation at  the  medical  center. 


The  surgery  was  performed  by  Dr.  Reiner  Korfer  with 
the  assistance  of  Pae  at  Herzentrum  Nordrhein-Westflaen 
hospital  in  Bad  Oeyrvhausen,  Germany.  The  patient  is  a  67 
year-old  male.  He  is  in  critical  condition  but  is  recover- 
ing. 

The  surgery  was  performed  in  Germany,  as  Pae  and 
others  await  approval  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (FDA).  Widespread  clinical  trials  are  expected  to 
begin  in  the  United  States  following  FDA  approval, 
which  is  expected  early  next  year. 

Pae  is  expected  to  return  to  the  U.S.  next  week.  He 
said  that  recruitment  of  investigational  sites  for  the 
expanded  Phase  II  of  the  multi-center  clinical  trial  is 
ongoing. 


Chapel 

continued  from  page  1 

Clarke  and  Roberts  are  not  alone  in  their  obser- 
vations. 

In  January  1998  when  Joe  and  Sue  Paterno 
donated  $1  million  toward  the  new  multi-faith  spir- 
itual center,  followed  two  months  later  by  a  $5  mil- 
lion gift  from  the  family  of  the  late  Frank  Pasquer- 
illa,  a  Johnston  real  estate  developer,  the  donors 
also  said  religious  life  on  campus  was  an  impor- 
tant component  of  college  life. 

Lewis  Ricci,  associate  director  in  the  Office  of 
Development  and  Alumni  Relations,  said  from  the 
donor  viewpoint,  the  expansion  of  the  Eisenhower 
Chapel  is  appealing  because  people  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  university  such  as  Penn  State  is  interest- 
ed in  the  "complete  student."  Ricci  said  to  date,  the 
project  has  spurred  the  interest  of  alumni,  friends 
and  local  residents  and  has  garnered  $7.5  million 
in  support  —  just  $1.5  million  shy  of  the  project's 
estimated  cost. 

The  spiritual  center  project,  which  will  be  fund- 
ed entirely  by  private  donations,  will  keep  the  cur- 
rent 43-year-old  Eisenhower  Chapel  intact,  but  will 
involve  the  careful  integration  of  what  could  be  two 
extremely  different  architectural  styles,  according  to 
Richard  Riccardo,  project  manager  for  the  spiritual 

Riccardo,  who  is  part  of  a  committee  that  sort- 
ed through  information  from  more  than  30  archi- 
tectural firms  across  the  nation  and  conducted 

public  input,  said  the  design  of  the  spiritual  center 
must  be  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  32  regis- 
tered student  religious  organizations  on  campus. 

The  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  as  it  now 
stands  is  a  traditional  Protestant  design  and  not 
conducive  as  a  worship  space  for  many  of  the 
faiths.  The  Penn  State  Catholic  community,  a  min- 
istry which  draws  from  a  student  population  of 
about  10,000-plus,  is  the  largest  faith  community 
served  by  the  chapel,  whose  quarters  are  cramped. 
Penn  State  Hillel  draws  from  a  Jewish  student  com- 
munity of  about  3,000-4,000  students.  Other  faiths 
don't  think  the  worship  space  is  inviting  because 
of  its  design  and  its  inherent  Christian  symbolism. 

"We  have  a  historical  remnant,  which  is  an 
important  one  to  keep,  but  we  need  to  move  for- 
ward and  recognize  change  in  how  people  wor- 
ship and  gather,"  Clarke  said. 

Clarke  envisions  a  spiritual  center  that  appeals 
broadly  to  all  faiths,  and  also  meshes  well  with  the 
academic  needs  of  the  community,  serving  as  a 


Chapel  to  grow 

The  expansion  of  Eisenhower  Chapel  c 


meeting  place  or  an  area  where  talks  and  discus- 
sions can  be  held.  He  wants  the  new  center  to  play 
an  integral  part  in  the  total  life  of  the  community. 

Riccardo  sees  a  similar  vision  of  a  flexible 
design  that  welcomes  all  faiths.  Included  in  the  pro- 
posal for  the  expansion  is  a  call  for  an  800-  to  1,000- 
seat  worship  area.  Riccardo  realizes  the  new  struc- 
ture not  only  must  work  in  harmony  with  the 
existing  chapel,  but  also  balance  well  with  the  area 
around  the  chapel.  The  project  manager  said  the 
design  has  many  opportunities  to  tie  into  the  nat- 
ural wooded  area  just  outside  of  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Riccardo,  an  architect  with  the  Office  of 
Physical  Plant,  said  the  new  structure  will  be  built 
in  the  available  space  in  and  around  the  chapel,  and 
no  buildings  would  be  removed  for  the  project. 

Roberts  hopes  the  spiritual  center  elicits  the 
same  reactions  as  the  newly  renovated  HUB-Robe- 
son  Cultural  Center. 

"You  know,  you  just  walk  around  gawking  at 
the  building  all  the  time  because  it  looks  so  nice," 
Roberts  said, 

All  three  men,  as  well  as  others  on  the  architec- 
tural selection  committee,  believe  the  new  spiritual 
center  can  be  a  "signature  building"  on  campus. 
The  group  envisions  this  section  of  campus  as  the 
cultural  center,  merging  the  arts  (the  Palmer  Muse- 
um of  Art);  knowledge  (the  Libraries);  and  religion 


II  add  22,500  square  feet,  i 


and  spirituality  in  that  small  corner  of  the  world. 

'There  is  a  real  synergy  in  this  area,"  Riccardo 
said.  "There  is  so  much  opportunity  to  create  a 
one-of-a-kind  facility  and  really  make  a  statement. 
Not  just  a  statement  about  the  University's  support, 
but  about  faith  itself. 

"Most  architects  would  give  their  eye  teeth  for  a 
project  like  this,"  he  said.  "We  often  build  class- 
rooms and  administrative  buildings,  but  how  often 
do  we  get  to  build  a  religious  facility?" 

The  proposals  submitted  by  firms  for  the  expan- 
sion pointed  out  certain  elements  that  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  structure  —  elements  that 
have  traditionally  been  associated  with  sacred 
space,  such  as  water,  light,  earth  and  trees  (wood). 

"We  want  to  create  a  facility  that  will  serve 
every  faith.  We  want  the  Protestants  to  see  it  as  a 
chapel,  the  Catholics  to  see  it  as  a  church;  the  Mus- 
lims to  see  it  as  a  mosque  and  the  Jews  to  see  it  as  a 
synagogue,"  Riccardo  said.  "Designers  should  see 
this  as  a  blank  sheet.  You  almost  want  to  build  a  box 
and  let  the  people  paint  the  box  or  fill  it  with  their 

"We  are  not  looking  for  architects,  really,"  Ric- 
cardo said.  "What  we  are  looking  for  are  builders  of 


For  more  information  on  the  project,  visit  the 
Web  at  http:l '/wum>sa  put .ahtltrra/ncwcentrMml. 


New  at  Penn  State 

Expanded  center  open  at  Penn  College 

The  newly  expanded  Earth  Science  Center  at  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Technology  was  dedicated  Oct.  21 . 

The  Herman  T.  Schneebeli  Earth  Science  Center  now  includes  an 
18,000-square-foot  diesel  center,  a  vastly  expanded  sawmill  operation 
and  other  renovations  designed  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  growing 
curricula  in  the  School  of  Natural  Resources  Management.  Also  added 
were  new  laboratories  for  environmental  science,  electrical  and  industry 
training;  an  expanded  Nature's  Cove  food-service  facility;  a  new  library 
and  tutoring  center;  a  computer  room;  and  faculty  and  administrative 
offices.  Existing  classrooms  and  laboratories  also  were  renovated,  and 
there  were  general  site  improvements  made  and  increased  parking. 

The  cost  of  the  31,000-square-foot  expansion  was  about  $4.2  mil- 
lion. The  new  addition  increases  the  size  of  the  Earth  Science  Center  by 
60  percent. 

Williamsport  orthodontist  Marshall  D.  Welch  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Welch,  donated  $236,000  to  endow  a  scholarship  and  to  help  build  and 
equip  the  new  diesel  training  facility  at  the  Earth  Science  Center. 


Broadcasters'  Hall  of  Fame  opens 


The  site  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Broadcasters'  Hall  of  Fame  —  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Carnegie  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus  —  was  unveiled 
Oct.  28  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Broadcasters. 

Penn  State  was  chosen  as  the  site  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  both  for  its  central  loca- 
tion and  for  its  national  reputation  in  the 
field  of  communications,  according  to 
Richard  Wyckoff,  president  of  the  asso- 


ciation, a  not-for-profit  trade  a 
of  radio  and  television  stations  represent- 
ing all  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  asso- 
ciation has  named  2H  broadcasters,  living 
and  deceased,  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  since 
it  was  launched  five  years  ago. 

The  association  also  has  agreed  to 
participate  in  a  fund-raiser  to  complete- 
ly renovate  the  Carnegie  Building's 
lobby,  where  the  Hall  of  Fame  will  be 
located. 


Dickinson  School  of  Law  students  do  well  on  Bar  Exam 


Law  students  at  the  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  are  upholding  their  tradition  of 
doing  exceptionally  well  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Exam. 

In  statewide  figures  released  this 
week,  first-time  test  takers  at  Dickinson 
Law  scored  well  above  the  state  average 
with  87  percent  of  our  students  passing 


the  exam.  The  state  average  for  first-time 
takers  was  75  percent.  Overall,  86  per- 
cent of  all  Dickinson  Law  students  taking 
the  test  passed,  the  second  highest  pass 
rate  in  the  state. 

The  overall  pass  rate  for  all  takers  at 
all  law  schools  in  Pennsylvania  was  70 
percent. 


Lectures 


Knight  Foundation 
head  to  speak  at  Forum 


Hodding  Carter  III, 
president,  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  trustee 
of  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foun- 
dation, will  speak  on 
"America  in  the  World, 
the  World  in  America" 
at  the  next  Penn  State 
Forum  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  17,inTheNittany 
Lion  Inn  Ballroom. 

Modeled  after  the 
National  Press  Club 
and  sponsored  by  the 
Penn  State  Bookstore, 
the  lunchtime  series  of 
lectures  is  an  offering  of  the  Penn  State 
Faculty  Staff  Club  and  is  open  to  the 
public.  Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  and 
the  program,  including  the  lecture  and 
questions  from  the  audience,  begins 
at  noon.  Call  (814)  865-7590  for  tickets, 
which  are  $10  per  person. 

Carter  was  a  spokesman  for  the 


Hodding  Carter  III 


hostage 

Jimmy  Carter  adminis- 
tration, and  served  on 
presidential  campaigns 
for  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Jimmy  Carter.  He  is  an  award- 
winning  journalist  and  commentator 
with  a  career-long  "minor  in  public 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  Universi- 
ty, he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  and  attended  Harvard 
University  as  a  Nieman  Fellow. 


Lecture  series  begins  Nov.  8 


The  following  talks  will  be  presented 
at  University  Park  as  part  of  a  series 
of  speakers  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  Language  Acquisition  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts: 

■  Joan  Kelly  Hall,  University  of 
Georgia,  will  Ji>oiss  Additional  Lan- 
guage Learning  Through  Classroom 
Interaction"  at  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  8  in  112 
Walker  Building; 

■  Roger  Andersen,  UCLA,  will 
focus  on  "Discourse-Centered  Lan- 
guage Learning:  Language  AND  Cul- 
ture vs.  Language  AS  Culture"  at  6:30 
p.m.  Nov.  18  in  10  Sparks  Building; 

■  Roger  Andersen,  UCLA,  will 
talk  about  "Topic  Translations  in 
Intimate  Two-Party  Conversations" 


at  4  p.m.  Nov.  19  in  26  Hosier  Build- 
ing; 

■  Claire  Kramsch,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  will  discuss  "Lan- 
guage and  Identity  in  Language 
Learning"  at  7:30  p.m.  Jan.  28;  and 

■  Claire  Kramsch,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  will  talk  about 
"The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Literature  in 
Language  Study  1916-1999:  What's 
Left?"  at  7:30  p.m.  Jan.  29. 

Additional  talks  are  scheduled  for 
the  spring  semester.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  Center  for  Language 
Acquisition,  5  Sparks  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park,  at  (814)  863-7035 


lil 
gjbl49@psu.edu. 
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Holocaust  lecture  planned  for  Nov.  10 


Raul  Hilberg,  an  expert  witness  in  tri- 
als concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
Holocaust  and  an  author  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  speak  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
10.  at  7:30  p.m.  in  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  Ballroom  C,  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Hilberg,  who  will  deliver  the  1999 
Joanne  and  Paul  Tanker  Lecture,  will 
discuss  "The  Politics  of  Memory." 
Hilberg,  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Austria  in  1939,  is  a  Holo- 
caust historian  who  has  published 
numerous  books  about  the  Holocaust. 
His  first.  The  Destruction  of  the  European  . 


leiv  published  in  1961,  was  a  landmark 
study  that  has  had  numerous  new  edi- 
tions published  since  its  inaugural  edi- 
tion. Hilberg  is  also  author  of  Perpe- 
trators, Victims,  Bystanders  (1991)  and 
The  Politics  of  Memory  (1996),  his  most 
recent  book. 

Hilberg  has  been  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust and  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council.  His  talk  will  cover 
the  trials,  tribulations  and  triumphs 
of  a  Holocaust  historian. 

For  more  information  on  this  free 
lecture,  call,  (814)  863-8939. 


Distinguished  Faculty  Lecture 
focus  is  program  to  reduce  risk 


The  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Alumni 
Society  will  sponsor  a  Distinguished 
Faculty  Lecture  at  10:30  a.m.  Sunday, 
Nov.  7,  in  the  Mitrani  Lecture  Hall,  121 
Sparks  Building,  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Karen  Bierman,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  director  of 
the  Children,  Youth  and  Families  Con- 
sortium, will  present  her  lecture,  "Pro- 
moting Competence  and  Reducing 
Risk:  The  Fast  Track  Project." 

With  Mark  Greenberg,  professor  of 
human  development  and  Bennet 
Chair  of  Prevention  Research  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, Bierman  co-directs  the  central 


Pennsylvania  branch  of  Fast  Track,  a 
multi-site  program   that  involves 

schools  and  Li  milium  working  together 
to  help  at-risk  children  cope  with  and 
participate  in  learning  and  social  envi- 
ronments. 

Bierman's  lecture  will  focus  on 
research  methods  and  outcomes,  as 


ell  he 


xperi 


:her 


years  of  involvement  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  continental  breakfast  will  pre- 
cede the  lecture  at  10:30  a.m.  The  lec- 
ture will  begin  at  11:15  a.m.  Seating  is 
limited.  Call  (814)  863-1827  or  e-mail 
kxcl6@psu.edu  to  ensure  adequate 
seating. 


Rare  books  specialist 

to  speak  at  Palmer  Museum 


Sandra  Stelts,  rare  books  specialist  in 
the  Department  of  Special  Collections 
at  University  Park,  will  give  a  lecture, 
"The  Instructed  Eye:  Sight  and  Under- 
standing in  Artists'  Manuals  and  Trea- 
tises," at  7  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  8,  in 
the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art's  Palmer 
Lipcon  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Stelts's  talk  is  part  of 
the  lecture  series,  "Drawing  from  the 
Past:  Perspectives  on  Rare  Books  and 
Printed  Materials  in  the  Visual  Arts." 
The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

Stelts  has  had  articles  published  on 
painters  Eugene  Delacroix  and  Jean 
Auguste  Dominique  Ingres;  co-curat- 
ed  two  exhibitions  of  artists'  manuals; 
and  edited  Stnranvelpcter  a\  Penn  State: 
Struwvelpeter  in  English  in  the  Ailison- 


Slwllft/  Collection,  a  collection  of  essays 
on  the  German  children's  book  by 
Heinrich  Hoffmann,  to  be  published 
as  part  of  the  Penn  State  University 
Libraries  series  in  bibliography. 

The  lecture  series  addresses  the 
subject  of  rare  books  and  printed 
materials  in  the  visual  arts  from  the 
16th  century  through  the  19th  centu- 
ry. The  speakers  provide  a  variety  of 
scholarly  and  professional  perspec- 
tives, including  those  of  curators,  bib- 
liographers, historians,  educators  and 
collectors. 

The  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  History  of  the  Book,  the 
Department  of  Art  History,  the  Art 
Education  Program  and  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts. 


Computational  biology  topic  of  lecture 


Dr.  Mark  S.  Boguski  of  the  National 
Center  for  Biotechnology  Information 
(NCBI),  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  will  speak  on  "Bridg- 
ing the  Gap  Between  Sequence  and 
Function:  The  Frontier  of  Computa- 
tional Biology  and  Functional 
Genomics"  as  part  of  the  Life  Sciences 
Consortium's  Colloquium  Nov.  9 .  The 
colloquium  will  be  videoconferenced 
from  101  Thomas  Building  at  Univer- 
sity Park  to  Lecture  Room  D  at  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  and 
several  other  campus  locations  at  4 


senior  investigator  in 
the  Computational  Biology  Branch  of 
NCBI  and  has  written  and  lectured 
extensively  on  bioinformatics  and 
genomics.  He  received  his  M.D.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  Medical  Scien- 
tist Training  Program  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  At  NCBI,  he 
has  worked  on  protein  sequence 
analysis,  comparative  genomics  and 
the  development  of  the  EST  database 
and  its  applications  including  large- 
scale  transcript  maps  of  the  human 
genome,  in  silico  polymorphism 
analysis  and  the  design  of  gene  chips 
for  expression  profiling. 


Professor  to  speak  on  "The  Materiality  of  Reading" 


Peter  Stallybrass,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, will  talk  on  "The  Materiality  of 
Reading"  on  Nov.  10  at  4  p.m.  in 
201  Thomas  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Stallybrass  is  co-author  of  The 
Politics  and  Poetics  ofTransgressipn. 


In  addition,  he  has  written  articles 
on  early  modern  cultural  studies, 
including  "Patriarchal  Territories: 
the  Body  Enclosed"  and  "Shake- 
speare, the  Individual  and  the 
Text." 

Stallybrass'  talk  will  focus  on 
texts  medieval  to  modern.  . 


Intercom      c 
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More  lectures 

Civil  rights  lawyer  to 
teach  tolerance  Nov.  1 1 

An  award-winning  lawyer  and  champion  of  civil 
rights,  Morris  Dees,  will  bring  his  message  of 
"Teaching  Tolerance"  to  Penn  State  Harrisburg  on 
Nov.  11.  He  will  conduct  a  private  class  lecture  at  4 
p.m.  and  deliver  a  public  presentation  at  7  p.m.  in 
the  Student  Center  of  the  Capital  Union  Building. 

When  Klan  members  lynched  an  African  Ameri- 
can man  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1981,  civil  rights  lawyer 
Dees  —  and  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center  he 
founded  — launched  a  historic  lawsuit. 

Dees  sued  the  Klan  for  inciting  violence  and  won 
a  $7  million,  precedent-setting  judgment.  In  1990, 
Dees  won  a  $12.5  million  verdict  for  the  family  of 
an  Ethiopian  murdered  by  Skinheads  in  Oregon 
and  in  1998,  he  obtained  a  $37.8  million  verdict 
against  the  Christian  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
for  the  burning  of  the  Macedonia  Baptist  church  in 
South  Carolina. 

His  Harrisburg  presentations  will  focus  on  the 
various  aspects  of  hate  and  intolerance  in  America 
and  the  necessary  process  for  healing.  A  made-for- 
television  movie  about  his  life,  "Line  of  Fire,"  aired 
on  NBC  in  1991. 

For  information  on  Dees'  appearance,  call  Feli- 
cia Brown-Haywood  at  (717)  948-6025  or  e-mail 
flbl@psu.edu. 

Hispanic  Heritage  Month 
event  to  be  held  Nov.  18 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  11,  the  College  of  Communica- 
tions will  celebrate  Hispanic  Heritage  Month  with  a 
lecture  and  reception  in  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 
Center's  Heritage  Hall  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  program  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  with  speak- 
er Agustin  "Gus"  Garcia  and  will  conclude  with  a 
reception  featuring  Latino  food  and  entertainment. 

Garcia,  a  renowned  human  and  civil  rights 
activist,  is  founder  and  president  of  Garcorp  Inter- 
national, a  consulting  firm  based  in  Miami,  Fla.  He 
also  is  national  co-chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee's  Speakers'  Trust; 
the  executive  director  of  and  a  consultant  to  the 
Miami-Dade  County  Democratic  Party;  and  an 
adviser  to  United  States  congressman  and  Chief 
Deputy  Whip  Robert  Menendez  (D-NJ). 

The  College  of  Communications'  Hispanic  Her- 
itage Month  Celebration  is  open  to  the  public.  For 
more  information,  e-mail  Aileen  Rodriguez  at 
axr209@psu.edu. 

Talk  examines  fascist  Italy 


Jacqueline  Marie  Musacchio,  assistant  professor  of 
art  history  at  Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  will  give  a  lecture  "Maiolica,  Mussolini  and 
Mothers  in  Fascist  Italy,"  at  6:30  p.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  11,  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Arf  s  Palmer  Lip- 
con  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
talk  is  part  of  the  lecture  series  "The  Presence  of  the 
Past  in  Renaissance  Art  and  Culture,"  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Art  History. 

Musacchio  has  published  extensively  on  the 
domestic  arts,  art,  medicine  and  gender  issues  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  lecture  series  explores  the  diverse  applica- 
tions of  the  concept  of  history  in  European  culture, 
the  tension  between  past  and  present  in  Early  Mod- 
ern print  culture,  the  revival  of  Renaissance  cus- 
toms in  fascist  Italy  and  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  in  Early  Modem  and  Victorian  England. 


Open  for  business 

The  new  mulli-sport  facility. 
which  sils  behind  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  on  Ihe 
University  Park  campus,  show 
above,  is  now  open.  Inside  thf 
world-class,  inlercollegiale 
athletic  facility,  employee  Kevii 
Henry,  left,  and  student 
employee  Mike  Kuhar  chat 

)  Lady  Lion  track  tean 


The  final  schedule  tor  u: 
of  the  facility  is  now  being 
completed.  For  information 

faculty,  staff  or  student  use,  i 
(814)865-8887. 


Pholos:  Greg  Grieco 


Online  content  identified  as  a 
new  type  of  intellectual  property 


By  Karen  Trimbath 

Public  Information 

Penn  State  is  ready  to  compete  with  distance 
education  organizations  that  want  to  enroll 
thousands  of  students  in  their  Web-based 
courses  —  but  faculty  who  are  asked  by  these  com- 
panies to  contribute  their  course  materials  need  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier  told  the  Faculty  Senate  during  its 
Oct.  26  meeting. 

"These  companies  want  you  to  give  them  your 
and  Penn  State's  intellectual  property  for  an  hono- 
rarium," said  Spanier.  "But  there  is  the  possibility 
that  providing  content  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
We  must  continue  to  explore  this  issue." 

The  University  encourages  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents to  create  literary,  scholarly  and  artistic  works, 
including  patents,  inventions,  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials.  In  this  context,  copyright 
ownership  of  such  works  rests  with  the  faculty 
member  or  the  university,  depending  on  the  type  of 
work,  University  policy  and  the  contractual  arrange- 
ments involved.  When  the  intellectual  property  is 
owned  by  the  University,  such  as  with  patents,  there 
is  a  sharing  of  the  profits. 

But  Spanier  pointed  out  that  for-profit  and  not-for- 
profit  companies  are  seeking  to  compete  with  Penn 
State  and  other  universities  using  instructional  materi- 
als produced  by  our  own  faculty.  This  raises  important 
new  issues  that  will  be  the  focus  of  a  report  now  being 
developed  by  a  University- wide  committee.  Spanier 
urged  the  Faculty  Senate  to  begin  thinking  about  this 
new  competitive  issue  in  higher  education. 


In  a  related  discussion  about  class  notes  for  sale, 
Spanier  suggested  that  some  faculty  may  wish  to 
post  their  notes  on  the  Web  in  order  to  allow  for 
more  class  time  to  be  used  for  discussion,  collabora- 
tive learning  activities  and  special  projects  —  if 
their  disciplines  and  teaching  approaches  allow  for 
this  method. 

But  Spanier  denounced  the  intrusion  into  the 
classroom  of  commercial  note-taking  services.  He 
stated  his  opinion  that  note  takers  should  only  be 
present  with  the  permission  of  the  faculty  member, 
and  that  posting  of  notes  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  faculty  member  represented  improp- 
er use  of  one's  intellectual  property. 

In  other  business,  the  Senate  also  listened  to  an 
informational  report  on  the  changing  nature  of  acad- 
emic health  centers,  presented  by  C.  McCollister 
Evarts,  senior  vice  president  for  health  affairs  and 
dean.  Evarts  described  how  health  care  reform  has 
affected  academic  medicine's  tore  mission  of  patient 
care,  teaching  and  research. 

"This  is  a  rime  of  remarkable  change  for  acade- 
mic medicine,"  said  Evarts.  "To  survive,  the  acade- 
mic health  center  of  the  future  must  change.  My 
sense  is  that  Hershey  won't  have  a  closed  faculty,  but 
will  instead  invite  community  physicians  to  join  us." 

■  The  senate  also  voted  to  recommend  a  defer- 
ral of  surcharges  imposed  by  the  dental  plan  for  non- 
network  services. 

■  A  scheduled  vote  to  revise  the  University's 
policy  on  academic  integrity  was  withdrawn 
because  of  plans  to  form  a  joint  faculty-administra- 
tive committee  to  explore  how  to  best  implement  the 
proposed  changes  (see  the  Sept.  1 6  issue  of  Intercom). 
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Getting  ready 


The  Penn  Stale  Blue  Band,  shown  here  practicing  on  the  intramural  field  oft  North  University 
Drive  on  the  University  Park  campus,  is  celebrating  its  centennial  anniversary  year  this 
season.  As  part  of  the  celebration,  a  book  titled  The  Blue  Band:  A  Century  of  Pride  and 
Precision,  and  a  CD  of  Penn  State  fight  songs  are  scheduled  to  be  released  in  time  tor 

I,  which  is  Nov.  6.  Also  for  Homecoming,  the  band  will  be  joined  by  nearly  500 
;  Band  alumni  For  details,  see  story  below. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Alumni  Blue  Band 

Penn  State  Marching  Blue  Band  alum- 
ni representing  seven  decades  will 
march  into  Beaver  Stadium  on  the 
University  Park  campus  for  perfor- 
mances during  pregame  and  halftime 
of  the  Penn  State-Minnesota  home- 
coming game  on  Saturday,  Nov.  6.  The 
annual  event  lias  special  significance 
this  fall  with  the  band  program  cele- 
brating 100  years  of  pride  and  preci- 

Nearly  500  alumni  band  members 
will  join  the  275  member  Blue  Band  as 
the  96,000  fans  look  on.  In  addition, 
the  alumni  band  will  participate  in 
the  annual  homecoming  parade  on 
Friday  night,  Nov.  5. 

Love  of  the  Nightingale 

Violence  has  existed  everywhere  in 
every  time,  but  in  recent  days,  it  has 
most  noticeably  involved  children 
through  gangs,  drugs,  hate  crimes  and 
school  shootings.  The  Love  of  the 
Nightingale,  presented  by  the  Penn 
State  School  of  Theatre,  speaks  out 
about  this  timeless  issue. 

The  Love  of  the  Nightingale  is  the 
myth  of  two  sisters,  Philomele  and 
Procne,  who  are  separated  by  duty. 
When  Procne  calls  her  sister  to  visit 


her,  the  violence  swirling  around  them 
irrevocably  change  both  >isters'  lives. 
Together,  they  struggle  to  overcome 
the  ravages  of  rape,  mutilation  and 
murder,  and  in  doing  so,  open  a  new 
realm  of  possibilities  tor  the  future. 

The  Love  of  the  Nightingale  runs 
through  Nov.  6  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  Tick- 
ets range  from  $6.50  to  $10.50  and  are 
available  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
and  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  or  by 
calling  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS- 
TIX. 

Glee  Club 

The  Penn  State  Glee  Club  will  present 
its  homecoming  concert  at  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  Nov.  6,  in  Schwab  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  70-member  men's  chorus  will 
premiere  "The  Last  Voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Meriwether  Lewis,"  written  by 
Bruce  Trinklev,  professor  of  music  and 
director  of  the  Glee  Club,  to  celebrate 
the  Glee  Club's  111  th  anniversary.  The 
program  will  include  songs  from 
American  musical  theatre  sung  by  the 
Hi-Lo's  and  barbershop  and  doowop 
favorites  by  the  Varsity  Quartet.  Glee 
Club  alumni  from  1929  to  the  present 
will  join  to  sing  Glee  Club  favorites 
and  the  Penn  State  football  songs. 


Tickets  are  $6  tor  non-students  and 
$2  for  students  and  are  available  at 
the  Eisenhower  Ticket  Center  and  at 
the  door. 

Chamber  Orchestra 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Pu-Qi  Jiang, 

associate  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  7,  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  concert  is  free  to  the  public. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  University  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Anthony  Leach, 
assistant  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form for  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  11,  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  theme 
of  the  concert  is  "Many  Voices,  One 
Song,"  and  the  University  Choir  will 
sing  selections  which  are  multi-cul- 

Joe  Delgado  is  the  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  choir,  which  will  perform  its 
fall  concert  at  5  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  14, 
in  the  Recital  Hall. 

The  free,  20-minute  Bach's  Lunch 
concert  is  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  School  of 
Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish.  After  the  concert,  audience 
members  mav  take  their  bag  lunches 
to  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson 
Lounge  in  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee 
and  tea  will  be  provided. 

Handbells  in  DuBois 

The  Westminster  Handbell  Ensemble 
Choir  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Catholic 
Church  in  State  College  will  present  a 
free  concert  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov. 
16,  in  the  Multi-Purpose  Building 
gymnasium  at  Penn  State  DuBois.  The 
event  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  concert  will  feature  sacred  as 
well  as  secular  music,  with  special 
emphasis  given  to  those  compositions 
that  are  unique  for  handbells  and  that 
display  the  fullest  range  of  musical 
expression  and  tonal  colors.  The  West- 
minster Choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Gail  Ritchey,  is  composed  of  13  choir 
members  who  perform  on  a  five- 
octave  set  of  Schulmerich  handbells 
in  addition  to  three  octaves  of  choir 
chimes.  The  ensemble  was  founded  in 
1978. 

Ornament  sale 

Creative  artists  from  across  the  coun- 
try are  exhibiting  and  offering  for  sale 
their  unique  ornaments  this  holiday 
season  at  the  Annual  Holiday  Orna- 
ments Exhibition  and  Sale  at  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
20,  from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  and  Sun- 
day, Nov.  21,  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  The 
sale  and  exhibition  are  open  to  the 

Each  year  an  artist  is  commis- 
sioned to  create  a  commemorative 
.  This  year,  Glenn  and  Lor- 


raine Sullo  of  Newmanstown,  Pa., 
have  created  a  replica  of  a  motif 

repeated  throughout  the  museum, 
using  a  combination  of  the  old  Euro- 
pean craft  of  reverse  glass  painting 
and  the  copperfoil  glass  technique 
made  popular  by  Louis  Tiffany. 

For  more  information  on  this  event 
,  call  (814)  865-7672. 


HUB-Robeson  exhibit 

"Ruth  Talman  Kazez,  Recent  Works 
1998-99,"  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Het- 
zel  Union  Building  Gallery  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  through  Dec.  4. 
Kazez's  works  are  done  in  a  combina- 
tion of  paint,  pastel  and  pencil  on  can- 
vas. Her  work  can  be  accessed  via  her 
Web  site  at  http://www.persoml 
psu.edu/exk7 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://wwTO.psu.edu/HUB/ 
Galleries/  or  call  the  HUB  and  Kern 
Art  Galleries  at  (814)  865-2563. 

Kern  exhibit 

"Monika  Lozinska-Lee,  Images  of 
Poland,"  will  be  on  display  in  Kern 

Budding  through  Dec.  8.  Lozinska-Lee 
is  a  BFA  candidate  in  photography. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://wiow.psu.edu/HUB/ 
Galleries/  or  call  the  HUB  and  Kern 
Art  Galleries  at  (814)  865-2563. 

Exhibit  at  Harrisburg 

The  works  of  two  Lancaster  County 
artists  —  David  Avery  and  Regina 
Martin  —  are  on  display  through  Dec. 
17  in  the  Gallery  Lounge  in  Penn  State 
Harrisburg's  Olmsted  Building.  The 
exhibit  is  open  daily  to  the  public.  A 
public  reception  for  the  artists  and  a 
"gallery  talk"  will  be  in  the  Gallery 
Lounge  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.  Nov.  15. 

Avery  holds  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts 
degree  from  Millersville  University. 
He  mainly  works  in  oil  and  charcoal 
and  paints  murals  for  private  collec- 

Martin  also  is  presenting  a  series  of 
works  in  the  Gallery  Lounge  exhibit. 
Also  a  Millersville  graduate,  her 
acrylic  works  "are  not  founded  in  the- 
ories or  formulas,  but  rather  on  an 
idea  which  finds  various  solutions 
through  intuition,  experimentation, 
discovery  and  happy  accidents." 

Holiday  concert 

Multi-platinum  recording  artist  Collin 
Raye,  backed  by  a  29-piece  orchestra, 
will  deliver  an  evening  of  holiday 
magic  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  16,  at 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  Raye  will  per- 
form a  mix  of  holiday  classics  from 
his  Christmas  CD,  The  Gift,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  best  known  hits  including 
"Love,  Me,"  "Little  Rock"  and  "Not 
That  Different." 

Tickets  are  $29.50  and  are  on  sale  at 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  and  the  Bryce  Jordan 
Ticket  Office,  or  charge-by-phone  at 
(814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TIX. 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  November  5 

"Japanese  Woodblock  Prints,"  gallery  talk  by  Jan  Abbott, 

2  p.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Friday,  November  12 

"Weird  ArYankovic,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Saturday,  November  13 
Ten  Prints  by  Ten  Women,"  gallery  talk,  by  Amy  Dierkes, 

1 1  a.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Tuesday,  November  16 
Hiyomeki,  Sankai  Juku,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

MUSIC 

Saturday,  November  6 

Penn  Slate  Glee  Club.  7:30  p.m..  Schwab  Auditorium.  Tickets 

are  available  at  the  door. 
Bob  Dylan,  Phil  Lesh  and  friends,  8  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan 

Alumni  Blue  Band,  pregame  and  halftime  shows,  Beaver 
Stadium. 

Sunday,  November  7 

The  Penn  Stale  Chamber  Orchestra,  Pu-Qi  Jiang,  director, 
8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

Thursday,  November  11 

The  Penn  State  University  Choir,  Bach's  Lunch  concert,  Antho- 
ny Leach,  director,  12:10  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

Sunday,  November  14 

Italian  Baroque  song  recital  by  Elise  Matthews  and  Norman 
Spivey,  2  p.m.  Palmer  Lobby. 

The  Penn  State  University  Choir,  Anthony  Leach,  director, 
5  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  November  5 

Gary  Gray  on  "How  to  Value  a  Stock:  Techniques  of  Wall 
Street's  Top  Money  Managers,"  3  to  4  p.m.,  Foster  Audito- 
rium, Paterno  Library. 

Mark  Gahegan  on  "Inductive  Machine  Learning  Toots  for  Geo- 
graphical Analysis:  Unbridled  Logical  Positivism," 3:30  p.m., 
301  Steidle. 

John  Sallis,  author  of  Shades  —  01  Painting  at  the  Limit, 
4  p.m.,  115  Keller. 

Sunday,  November  7 

Karen  Bierman  on  "Promoting  Competence  and  Reducing 
Risk:  The  Fast  Track  Project,"  10:30  a.m.,  121  Sparks. 

Monday,  November  8 

Margaret  Menninger  on  "Art  and  Civic  Patronage  in  Leipzig, 
1848-1914,"  12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 

Daniel  Sudarsky  on  "Periodficiry  in  the  Distribution  of  Galaxies 
and  the  Cosmological  Dark  Matter  Problem."  2:20  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Peter  Schiffer  on  "New  Frustration  in  an  Old  Magnet," 
3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Sandra  Stelts  on  The  Instructed  Eye:  Sight  and  Understand- 
ing in  Artists'  Manuals  and  Treatises,"  7  p.m.,  Palmer  Lip- 


Joan  Kelly  Hall  on  "Additional  Language  Learning  Through 

Classroom  Interaction,"  7:30  p.m.,  112  Walker. 
Edward  James  Olmos,  actor,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Tuesday,  November  9 
Vasu  Bala  on  "Additive  Technology  (or  Future  Commercial 

Driveline  Requirements,"  9:45  a.m.,  117  Borland  Laboratory. 
Nan  Astone  on  The  Relationship  Between  Early  Childhood 

Health  and  Development  and  Labor  Force  Outcomes  for 

African  Americans,"  noon.  406  Oswald  Tower. 
Daniel   Kabat   on  "Gaussian   Matrices  and   Black   Holes," 

3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Dr.  Mark  S.  Boguski  on  "Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Sequence 

and  Funclion:  The  Frontier  of  Computational  Biology  and 

Functional  Genomics,"  4  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 
John  Suttie  on  "New  Developments  in  Vitamin  K  Melabolism," 

4  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Wednesday,  November  10 
Kristie  Joy  Lancaster  on  "Fluid  and  Electrolyte  Imbalance  in 

African  American  and  White  Pennsylvania  Elders,"  noon  to 

1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 


Toni  Schaefler  on  "How  Does  Regulation  of  the  Shikimate 
Palhway  Meet  Demands  for  Phenolics?"  12:20  lo  1:10  p.m.. 
1 12  Buckhout  Laboratory. 

"Should  Funding  for  Higher  Education  Be  Tied  to  Institutional 
Performance?"  live  via  satellite,  2  to  4  p.m.,  The  Penn  Stater. 

Peter  Stallybrass  on  The  Materiality  of  Reading,"  4  p.m., 
201  Thomas. 

Bruce  Logan  on  "Using  Atomic  Scale  Measurements  to  Probe 
Factors  Affecting  Bacterial  Adhesion,"  5  p.m.,  189  Materi- 
als Research  Laboratory. 

Raul  Hilberg  on  The  Politics  of  Memory,"  7:30  p.m.,  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Thursday,  November  11 

Stephen  Streiffer  on  "Vapor  Phase  Synthesis  and  Properties 
of  Ferroelectric  Perovskite  Thin  Films,"  11  a.m.  to  noon, 
301  Steidle. 

Gordon  Garmire  on  "Recent  Scientific  Results  from  the  Chan- 
dra X-ray  Observatory,"  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Laborato- 

A.  Hurson,  W.  Miller,  J.  Barlow,  P.  Plassman  and  M.  Purer  on 
"Research  Overview,"  4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 

Douglas  C.  Montgomery  on  "Statistical  Methods  for  Process 
Robustness  Studies,"  4:30  p.m.,  215  Hammond. 

Jacqueline  Marie  Musacchio  on  "Maiolica,  Mussolini  and  Moth- 
ers in  Fascist  Italy."  6:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Agustin  "Gus"  Garcia,  human  and  civil  rights  activist,  6:30  p.m., 
Heritage  Hall.  Hetzel  Union  Building. 

"On  Common  Ground  —  World  Religions  in  America  and  at 
Penn  State."  discussions  on  ethical  considerations  for 
students,  7:30  p.m.,  Pollock  Cultural  Lounge. 

Susan  Westenhoefer,  lesbian  comedienne,  8  p.m.,  Pollock 

Friday,  November  12 

Peter  Price  on  "Bringing  Population  Dynamics  into  the  Evolu- 
tionary Synthesis:  From  Macroevolution  to  Macroecology," 
11:15  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m.,  102  Thomas. 

Paula  Rayman  on  "Dignity  at  Work:  A  Work,  Family  and  Com- 
munity Framework  for  the  21st  Century,"  1:30  to  3  p.m., 
102  Weaver. 

Deryck  Holdsworth  on  "Framing  Local  and  Global  Components 
of  Proto  Office  Districts:  Samples  from  London  and  Liver- 
pool," 3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing  Place,"  Robeson  Gallery, 
through  Dec.  2. 

"RuthTalman  Kazez,  Recent  Works  1998-99."  through  Dec.  4. 

Kern  Exhibit  Area 

Jewelry  designs  by  Denise  Ariew,  through  Dec.  8. 

"Monika  Lozinska-Lee,  Images  of  Poland,"  through  Dec.  8. 

North  Halls  Exhibit  Area 

Joceiyn  Torcolini,  video  and  photography,  through  Dec.  8. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World:  Japanese  Woodblock 
Prints  from  the  Permanent  Collection,"  Special  Exhibition 
Gallery  I,  through  Dec.  22. 

"10  X  10:  Ten  Women.  Ten  Prints:  Works  on  Paper  Gallery- 
through  Dec.  12. 

The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill  Viola,"  Special  Exhi- 
bition Gallery  II,  through  Dec.  12. 

"A  Baroque  Bequest:  A  Selection  of  Paintings  from  the  Col- 
lection of  Mary  Jane  Harris,"  Baroque  Art  Gallery,  through 

Pattee  Library 

"Harold  Altman:  Selected  Prints.  1979-1998,'  through  Nov.  7. 

Paterno  Library 

"As  the  Century  Turns:  Penn  Slate  1899  and  1999."  Jackie 

Esposilo,  curator,  through  Jan.  15. 
Ritenour  Exhibit  Area 

Kate  McGraw,  paintings  of  children,  through  Nov.  30. 
West  Halls  Exhibit  Area 
Patterns,  paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic,  through  Dec.  14. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  ol  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes '  confer- 
ences,    visit    the    Web    at    http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ 


November  5  -  November  14 


Appointments 


Wayne  R.Wheeler 


Worthington  Scranton 
appoints  reference  librarian 

Wayne  R.  Wheeler  was  recently  appointed  i 

reference  librari 

an  at  Penn  Stat. 

Worthing! 

Scranton. 

Worthing! 


University 
Libraries.  In  this 

position,  Wheeler 
is  responsible  for 
offering  reference 

dents  and  faculty, 
He  also  teaches 

ing  the  library's 
instructional  pro- 
gram and  assists  in  developing  collections  that 
support  the  campus  curricula  and  other  special 
projects. 

Wheeler  earned  a  master  of  library  science 
degree  from  the  University  of  Arizona  and  a  bach- 
elor of  fine  arts  degree  from  Northern  Arizona 
University.  Before  his  appointment  at  Penn  State, 
Wheeler  served  as  assistant  director  of  the  Miller 
Library  at  Keystone  College  and  part-time  reference 
librarian  at  Mary  wood  College.  I  le  also  held  library 
positions  at  Luzerne  County  Community  College, 
Hawley  Public  Library  and  Nogales/Santa  Cruz 
County  Public  Library  System.  University  of  Scran- 
ton and  Scranton  Public  Library. 

Worthington  Scranton  welcomes 
academic  adviser  for  DUS 

Marissa  Yarnes  was  recently  appointed  academ- 
ic adviser  for  the  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (DUS)  and  Learning  Center  at  Penn  State 
Worthington  Scranton.  She  will  assist  DUS  stu- 
dents in  choosing  majors,  selecting  courses  and 
understanding  academic  policies  and  procedures. 
She  will  coordinate  services  for  provisional  and 
non-degree  students,  secure  external  funding  and 
develop  new  programs  for  student  retention, 
and  teach  first-year  seminars.  Yarnes  also  will  be 
involved  in  campus  recruitment  efforts. 

She  holds  a  master  of  science  degree  in  edu- 
cation and  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with  a  concen- 
tration in  psychology  from  Mansfield  University. 
Yarnes  also  received  an  associate  of  arts  degree 
in  business  administration  from  the  Northeast 
Institute  of  Education. 

Yarnes  also  assists  with  her  family  business, 
Mid-Valley  Paving  and  Excavating  Co.  Inc. 

Schuylkill  names  director  of 
Center  for  Academic  Achievement 

Joyce  Zajac  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Center  for  Academic  Achievement  at  the 
Schuylkill  campus  of  Penn  State's  Capital  Col- 
lege. The  center  has  expanded  its  services  to  the 
Harrisburg  campus  and  is  now  a  college-wide 


Before  this  appointment,  Zajac  was  acting 
director  of  the  center  at  Penn  State  Schuylkill.  The 
former  Learning  Resource  Center  at  Harrisburg  is 
being  merged  with  the  Center  for  Academic 
Achievement  and  is  now  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs. 

The  first  Schuylkill  Learning  Center  was  cre- 
ated in  1981  and  became  the  Center  for  Academ- 
ic Achievement  when  it  moved  into  the  new 
library  in  early  1995. 

A  former  public  school  teacher,  Zajac  joined 
the  Learning  Center  in  1993  as  a  math  specialist. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Annual  blood  challenge 

The  American  Red  Cross,  Centre  Communities 
Chapter  will  hold  the  sixth  annual  Penn  State-Michi- 
gan State  Blood  Donor  Challenge,  Nov.  8-19  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  event  is  a  contest  to  see  which 
school  can  generate  the  most  blood  donations  in  the 
two-week  period  leading  into  the  Penn  State-Michi- 
gan State  football  game,  to  be  played  Nov.  20  in 
East  Lansing.  The  event  helps  the  Red  Cross  build 
blood  inventories  for  the  final  six  weeks  of  the  year, 
a  time  when  inventories  normally  decline.  The  win- 
ning school  will  be  announced  at  a  special  halftime 
ceremony  at  the  football  game. 

The  following  Penn  State  drives  are  included  in 
the  event: 

■  Nov.  8:  Simmons  Hall,  1-7  p.m. 

■  Nov.  9:  Waring  Union,  1-7  p.m. 

■  Nov.  9:  Fisher  Hall  (East  Halls),  1-7  p.m. 

■  Nov.  11):  Pollock  Union.  1-7  p.m. 

■  Nov.  10:  Warnock  Union,  1-7  p.m. 

■  Nov.  11:  Stephens  Hall,  1-7  p.m. 

■  Nov.  12:  Fisher  Hall  (East  Halls),  noon-6  p.m. 

■  Nov  14:  Pollock  Union,  noon-5  p.m. 

■  Nov.  IS:  Kern  Building,  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 

■  Nov.  16:  HUB-Alumni  HaU,  10  a.m.^1  p.m. 

■  Nov.  17:  HUB-Alumni  Hall,  10  a.m.^l  p.m. 

■  Nov.  18:  HUB-Alumni  Hall,  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 

■  Nov.  19:  HUB-Alumni  Hall,  8:30  a.m.-2:30  p.m. 
Appointments  are  recommended  at  all  drives. 

For  more  information,  call  Connie  Schioeder,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  blood  services  campus  coordinator, 
at  (814)  237-271 3,  or  e-mail  ccblood@vicon.net.  Giv- 
ing blood  is  safe  and  easy,  and  the  entire  process 
takes  about  an  hour.  Donors  may  give  blood  every 

Career  fair 

The  Department  of  Architectural  Engineering  will 
hold  its  sixth  Annual  Architectural  Engineering 
Career  Fair  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Nov.  9  in 
Recreation  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
With  approximately  1 51)  companies  set  to  attend,  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  career  fairs  devoted  to  a  single 
discipline  in  the  country,  according  to  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Representatives  from  consulting  engineering, 
contracting,  facilities,  building  product  manufactur- 
ing and  construction  management  companies  will  be 
at  the  fair.  In  addition  to  seeking  graduating  seniors 
for  entry-level  permanent  positions,  companies  will 
be  seeking  to  fill  co-op,  summer  and  advanced 
degree  (graduate)  industry  and  research  positions. 

The  fair  is  free  to  the  public.  More  information 
can  be  found  at  http ifltcuniKaigr. psu.edu/ivww/ 
depl/arc/$en'crliol^lii>bfmrt9liob!mr99.htm. 

Breast  Cancer  Survivors 
CARESS  Weekend 

Breast  cancer  patients  and  survivors  are  invited  to  a 
creative  "arts  immersion"  weekend  on  Nov.  19-21, 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  Participants  will 
enjoy  exploring  movement,  drawing,  mask  making 
and  drama  as  a  healing  experience  with  eight  local 
artists.  No  artistic  talents  are  necessary.  This  work- 
shop is  funded  by  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Exten- 

Call  Ann  Ward  or  Sue  Lembeck-Edens  at  (814) 
863-8693  with  questions  about  the  CARESS  work- 
shop or  to  receive  a  brochure.  The  registration  dead- 
line is  Nov.  9. 


Give  blood 

Carole  Deiosh  ot  the  Johnstown  Red  Cross,  prepares  to  draw  blood  from  student  donor  Mechele  Gallo  in  the  Hetzel  Union 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  annual  Penn  State-Michigan  State  Blood  Donor  Challenge  starts  Nov.  8  and  runs 
through  Nov.  19  at  University  Park.  For  drive  times  and  locations,  see  the  story  at  left. 

Photo:  Greg  Grteco 


Breakfast  with  Santa 

Area  children  and  their  families  may  enjoy  a  special 
holiday  tradition,  Breakfast  With  Santa,  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  11,  in  the  Hiller  Student  Union  at  Penn  State 
DuBois.  The  cost  is  $2  per  person  and  includes 
breakfast,  a  gift  for  the  children  and  a  morning  full  of 
activities,  including  games  and  coloring.  Youngsters 
also  may  have  their  photo  taken  with  Santa  for  an 
additional  $1 .  The  breakfast  is  sponsored  by  the 
campus  Student  Government  Association,  and  all 
profits  from  the  event  will  be  donated  to  the  Make  a 
Wish  Foundation,  which  grants  wishes  to  seriously 
ill  children. 

Reservations  are  required  by  Monday,  Dec.  6, 
and  may  be  made  by  calling  Rebecca  Pennington, 
campus  Student  Life  coordinator,  at  (814)  375-4766. 

Non-resident  alien  tax  reminder 

All  non-resident  aliens  claiming  exemption  from 
federal  tax,  based  on  a  tax  treaty,  need  to  complete 
IRS  Form  8233  each  tax  year.  A  copy  of  the  1-20,  or 


IAP-66  (whichever  is  applicable),  plus  a  copy  of  the 
Revenue  Procedure  87-9  (for  lecturers,  researchers  or 
teachers)  or  Revenue  Procedure  87-8  (for  students, 
trainees  or  graduate  assistants)  both  need  to  be 
attached  to  the  IRS  Form  8233. 

The  forms  can  be  obtained  on  the  University 
Park  campus  from  the  Payroll  Office  (307  Rider 
Building),  International  Students  and  Scholars  (222 
Boucke  Building),  or  the  financial  office  in  the  col- 
lege for  which  you  are  working.  Forms  also  are 
directly  available  from  the  IRS  at 
ftp://ftp.fedivorld.gov/pub/irs-pdf/f8233.pdf;  or  from  the 
University's  GURU  site  at  http://guru.sp.psu.edu/cen- 
tral/payrollfdata/f8233.pdf.  This  form  has  recently  been 
changed  to  allow  for  use  in  1999  or  the  year  2000. 
Please  make  sure  the  appropriate  year  is  inserted  by 
the  employee.  These  forms  must  be  completed  and 
received  by  the  Payroll  Office,  307  Rider  Building,  by 
Dec.  1.  Failure  to  due  so  may  cause  an  individual  to 
be  taxed  incorrectly  during  the  2000  tax  year. 

Anyone  with  questions  should  call  the  Payroll 
Office  at(814)  865-7621. 


Awards 


Altoona  student  to  be  honored  on  national  TV 


Born  with  a  defective  left  arm  but  a  will  to  excel  on 
the  basketball  court,  Erin  M.  Johnson,  a  freshman  at 
Penn  State  Altoona  and  a  member  of  the  campus's 
Division  III  women's  basketball  team,  will  be  hon- 
ored on  national  television  Wednesday,  Nov.  10,  as 
ESPN  broadcasts  the  ARETE  Awards  for  Courage  in 
Sports. 

Johnson  was  recognized  last  month  in  Chicago 
along  with  five  other  individuals  including  NFL 
star  Walter  Payton,  and  the  U.S.  Women's  Soccer 
Team,  for  her  unwavering  and  inspiring  courage. 
Johnson,  whose  left  arm  ends  at  the  elbow,  was  a 
high  school  standout  in  basketball  and  now  plays  for 
Altoona  campus.  She  scored  1,000  career  points  as  a 
member  of  the  Claysburg-Kimmel  High  School  girls' 
team  in  Claysburg,  Pa.  This  total  included  a  school- 


record  194  shots  and  49.5  percent  success  rate  from 
the  three-point  range. 

As  a  kindergartner,  Johnson  was  fitted  with  a 
prosthesis,  but  she  frequently  removed  it  to  play 
with  friends.  By  fourth  grade,  she  was  participating 
in  basketball  with  encouragement  from  her  stepfa- 
ther and  future  high  school  coach,  Dan  Crist. 

"One  of  her  dreams  was  always  to  play  basket- 
ball in  college  and  I  am  so  glad  to  see  that  all  of  her 
hard  work  and  dedication  has  paid  dividends 
toward  this  goal,"  Crist  said.  "She  is  an  asset  to  the 

Recognized  as  the  most  inspirational  night  in 
sports,  the  awards  ceremonv  in  Chicago  was  held  on 
Oct.  22.  The  ARETE  award  honors  athletes  for  their 
excellence,  dedication,  perseverance  and  valor. 


"It  was  a  shock  to  receive  this  Humiliation,"  John- 
son, an  elementary  education  major,  said.  "I  found 
out  on  my  birthday  that  I  was  nominated,  so  that 
made  it  more  exciting.  I  want  to  thank  my  parents  for 
coaching  me  and  believing  in  me.  My  parents  are 
my  driving  force  and  my  mom  is  my  role  model." 

Johnson  selected  Penn  State  Altoona  because 
she  always  dreamed  of  going  there  and  wanted  to 
stay  close  to  home. 

"My  goal  is  to  be  on  the  dean's  list  and  have  a 
little  fun  with  college  life,"  she  said.  "It  will  be  a  lit- 
tle tougher  challenge  to  play  college  basketball,  but 
I  have  already  played  AAU  ball  and  I  think  that  will 
help  me  a  lot  on  this  level." 

Her  advice  for  people  pursuing  their  dreams? 
"There  are  no  limitations  to  what  you  can  do." 


Undergraduate  Admissions 
cites  several  employees 


The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admis- 
sions recently  honored  several  employ- 
ees for  their  exemplary  service  to  the 
University.  Those  honored  include: 

■  Tom  Riley,  admissions  officer  at 
Penn  State  McKeesport,  who  received 
the  Achievement  Award  for  his  com- 
mitment and  service  to  the  University 
since  joining  Penn  State  in  1987. 

■  Tony  Moore,  admissions  coun- 
selor at  University  Park,  received  the 
Dianna  Arocho-Resto  Award,  which  rec- 
ognizes an  individual  for  sensitivity  and 
contributions  to  students.  It  is  given  to 
an  individual  who  volunteers  time  and 
energy  to  students  outside  of  the  office 
beyond  normal  work  assignments.  The 
award  is  in  honor  of  the  late  Dianna 
Arocho-Resto,  who  served  as  an  admis- 
sions counselor  at  University  Park  until 
her  death  in  1998. 


■  Joanna  Williams-Dovi,  market- 
ing coordinator  and  admissions  coun- 
selor at  Penn  State  Harrisburg, 
received  the  Program  Award  for  orga- 
nizing an  exceptional  program  for  the 
ity  in  the  Harrisburg 


■  Anne  Rohrbach,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Admissions  Ser- 
vices and  Evaluation,  was  recognized 
for  her  outstanding  support  to  the  cam- 
puses, prospective  students  and  the 
admissions  staff.  She  has  been  with  the 
undergraduate  admissions  office  at  Uni- 
versity Park  since  1988. 

■  The  award  for  outstanding  per- 
formance as  a  staff  assistant  went  to 
Kathy  Swope  of  the  Mont  Alto  campus. 
She  was  recognized  for  her  team  spirit, 
commitment  to  customer  service  and 
overall  professionalism. 


Professor  wins  international  award 


Penn  State  Harrisburg  faculty  member 
Simon  Bronner's  extensive  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  American  studies 
have  resulted  in  an  international  award. 

Bronner,  distinguished  professor  of 
American  studies  and  folklore  in  the 
School  of  Humanities  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg, has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
Mary  C.  Turpie  Award  from  the  Ameri- 
can Studies  Association.  The  prize  is 
awarded  periodically  to  people  "who 
have  demonstrated  outstanding  abili- 
ties and  achievement  in  American  stud- 
ies teaching,  advising  and  program 
development." 

The  award  is  named  for  Mary  C. 
Turpie,  cofounder,  chair  and  for  many 
years,  the  guiding  force  behind  the 
American  studies  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

The  author  of  15  books  and  count- 


less magazine  articles,  Bronner  is  rec- 
ognized internationally  for  his  scholar- 
ship in  American  studies  and  folklore. 
Bronner  assumed  leadership  of  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  American 
studies  programs  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg in  1987. 

Bronner  was  the  catalyst  in  revitaliz- 
ing the  Mid-Atlantic  Chapter  of  the 
American  Studies  Association  and  is  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Pennsylvania  Culture  Studies  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  which  manages  fund- 
ed projects  to  research  and  promote 
Pennsylvania  studies. 

In  1991,  Bronner  was  named  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  and  has  served  as 
a  visiting  professor  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  and  as  a  Fulbright  professor  at 
Osaka  University  in  Japan. 


Fayette  associate  professor  earns  excellence  award 


Jerrold  Hoeg,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish  at  Penn  State  Fayette,  was 
recently  awarded  the  1999  Scholarly 
Excellence  Award  at  the  campus.  He 
has  been  teaching  Spanish  at  the 
Fayette  campus  for  five  years  and  is 


ntly  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
campus  Faculty  Senate. 

Hoeg  is  a  nationally  known  lec- 
turer and  adviser  and  has  written 
several  publications  and  transla- 


Eberly  College  lauds  three 


Eileen  McConnell,  staff  assistant;  Mary  . 
tive  assistant;  and  Linda  Zellers,  staff 
assistant,  all  in  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science,  have  been  recognized  by  the 
college  for  their  contributions. 

■  McConnell,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
the  Department  of  Biochemistry  and 
Molecular  Biology,  received  the  col- 
lege's first  Staff  Excellence  Award.  She 
was  selected  to  receive  the  award  in 
recognition  of  her  "service  above  and 
beyond  her  job  duties,  presentation  of 
an  agreeable  and  positive  attitude,  ded- 
ication in  carrying  out  her  job  enthusi- 
astically and  with  integrity;  displaying 
creative  problem-solving  skills,  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ability  to  make  the  best  of 
any  situation  or  circumstance,  portray- 
al of  good  supervisory  skills,  and 
demonstration  of  outstanding  leader- 
ship and/or  teamwork." 

McConnell  has  worked  for  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Mol- 
e  1982. 


,nne  Raymond,  administr, 


Eileen  McConnell 


■  Raymond,  administrative  assis- 
tant III  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, received  the  college's  first  Staff 
Achievement  Award.  She  was  recog- 
nized for  her  "extraordinary  ability  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  excellence  in 
her  duties  and  yet  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  department,  college  and  Uni- 
versity by  serving  on  committees," 
according  to  the  selection  committee, 
as  well  as  for  "her  service  to  communi- 
ty groups  including  the  Parent/Teacher 
Or^.ini/.ition  and  the  Girl  Scouts." 


■  Zellers,  staff  assistant  VI  in  thi 
Office  of  the  Associate  Dean,  receivec 
the  Staff  Innovation  Award.  She  wa: 
recognized  for  her  "hard  work  ii 
designing  an  electronic  system  for  stu 
dents  to  submit  their  choice  of  major 
which  not  only  reduces  the  amount  o 
paperwork  but  also  demonstrates  th> 
possibility  of  reduced  er 


Mary  Ann  Raymond 


Linda  Zellers 
procedure  that  affects  many  stu- 


Private  Giving 

Erie  Faculty  and  Staff  Campaign  exceeds  goal 


When  lolin  M.  Lil 
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ey,  provost  and  dean  of  Penn 
State  Erie,  spots  one  of  his 
students  working  in  a  restau- 
rant or  a  grocery  store,  he 


hou 


work    each 
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Too  often,  he  finds,  the 
answer  is  more  than  he  wants 
to  hear.  With  35  percent  of 
the  student  body  coming 
from  families  with  combined 
incomes  of  less  than  $35,000, 
many  Penn  State  Erie  stu- 
dents work  20  hours  a  week 
or  more  to  pay  tuition  and  expenses  not  met  by 
financial  aid.  To  Lit  ley,  this  is  unacceptable. 

"I'm  concerned  about  our  students'  financial 
ability,"  he  said  last  spring,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  faculty  and  staff  initiative  of  Penn  State's 
Grand  Destiny  Campaign.  "We  must  work  to 
ensure  that  all  students  have  access  to  our  out- 


standing   learning 
environment." 

With  this  man- 
date, Penn  State 
Erie's  Faculty  and 
Staff  Campaign 
Committee,  headed 
by  Robert  E.  Farrell, 
associate  professor 


The 


littee 


to 


Robert  E.  Farrell 


$150,000  and  to 
establish  a  Faculty 
and  Staff  Scholar- 
ship Endowment.  By 
July  1,  the  committee's  90  volunteers  had  exceed- 
ed that  goal,  raising  $162,000. 

Members  of  the  committee  brought  the  mes- 
sage to  their  colleagues  and  friends  through  four 
kick-off  events.  At  these  receptions,  faculty  and 
staff  heard  directly  from  students  about  how 
scholarships  are  making  a  difference  for  them.  The 
Penn  State  Erie  community  responded  generously: 


annual  giving  from  faculty  and  staff  increased  by 
more  than  226  percent  and  the  number  of  donors 
increased  by  140  percent. 

"Achieving  our  goal  was  not  the  result  of  a 
couple  of  gifts,"  explained  Farrell.  "We  reached 
our  total  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  hundreds  of 
people.  Together,  we  are  getting  the  job  done." 

Of  the  total  gifts,  $95,754  has  been  pledged  for 
the  new  Penn  State  Behrend  Faculty  and  Staff 
Scholarship  Endowment.  Donors  to  the  scholar- 
ship endowment  designated  their  gifts  as  follows: 


■  $22,395  for  the  School  of  Engineering  and 

Engineering  Technology; 

■  $22,040  for  the  School  of  Business;  and 

■  $20,265  for  the  School  of  Science. 

Members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  may  nomi- 
nate candidates  annually  for  scholarships  in  each 
of  the  schools.  Scholarships  from  these  gifts  will 
be  available  to  students  beginning  in  fall  2000. 


Partings 

Aerospace  engineering  professor  earns  emeritus  rank 


Anthony  Amos,  professor  emeritus  of  aerospace 
engineering,  is  retiring  after  a  decade  as  a  Penn 
State  faculty  member, 

During  his  tenure  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, Amos  was  a  strong  advocate  of  engineering 
education  and  was  involved  with  the  Engineering 
Coalition  of  Schools  for  Excellence  in  Education 
and  Leadership.  He  helped  to  create  the  Renais- 
sance in  Engineering  Education  Workshop  in 
1991,  targeted  at  high  school  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers. 

A  specialist  in  spacecraft  dynamics  and  con- 
trol, Amos  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  civil 
engineering  from  McGill  University  in  Canada. 
He  earned  his  M.S.  in  structural  mechanics  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
his  Ph.D.  in  engineering  mechanics  from  Prince- 


After  earning  his 

degrees,  Amos  orig- 

inally  planned    to 

return  to  his  native 

Ghana,  but  a  coup 

in  his  country  made 

it  too  dangerous  for 
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him  to  go  home. 
Instead     he 

engineer  with  RCA 
Astro    Electronics 
Division  in  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  During  the 

Anthony  Amos 

course  of  his  career 
he    worked    for 

3oeing  Vertol  Co 

in  Phila 

ielphia,  NASA  and  the 

Air  Force  Office 

of  Scien 

tific  Research.  While 

vorking  for  the  Air  Force,  he  started  the  ser- 
5  basic  research  program  in  space  dynamics 


ntml. 


He  came  to  Penn  State  in  1989  and  served  as 
director  of  graduate  admissions  for  aerospace 
engineering,  as  well  as  the  department's  director 
of  graduate  studies. 

Amos  has  helped  to  develop  numerous  cours- 
es and  also  modernized  the  course  in  orbital  and 
attitude  control,  of  spacecraft. 

Amos  holds  memberships  in  numerous  insti- 
tutes and  professional  societies. 

Although  he  is  retiring,  Amos  plans  to  remain 
active.  He  will  return  to  his  native  Ghana  in  Jan- 
uary to  teach  the  remainder  of  the  semester  there 
and  plans  to  teach  at  Penn  State  when  his  sched- 
ule permits. 


Several  longtime  employees  announce  their  retirements 


Willie  "Billie"  T.  Doty,  research  support  technolo- 
gist 111  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
Sept.  3, 1974,  to  Oct.  1. 

Jane  P.  Foltz,  staff  assistant  IV  in  University 
Libraries,  from  Sept.  24, 1984,  to  Oct.  1. 

Hugh  W.  Fry,  manager,  reporting  systems  in  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Resource  Analysis,  from  Aug. 
27, 1979,  to  Sept.  1. 


Jean  C.  Johnston,  nutrition  adviser  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Sept.  1, 1971,  to  Oct.  1. 


David  L.  Kantner,  senior  extension  agent  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Sept.  18, 1966, 


H.  Eileen  Latchford,  nutrition  adviser  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Jan.  10, 1977,  to  Oct. 


Albert  C.  Miller,  maintenance  foreman  at  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Barre,  from  June  15, 1978,  to  Aug.  12. 


Marianne  H.  Miller,  human  resources  projects  spe- 
cialist in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Feb.  1, 
1984,  to  Sept.  18. 

Janet  L.  Reese,  staff  assistant  VII  in  The  Sineal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration,  from  Aug.  1, 1980, 
to  Oct.  1. 

Janet  C.  Shank,  staff  assistant  VI  in  the  Office  of  the 
President,  from  Aug.  17, 1987,  to  Oct.  1. 


Emeritus  rank 

The  following  individuals  have  earned  emeritus 
rank  from  the  University  for  their  longstanding  and 


Lynn  D.  Hoffman,  senior  research  associate  emeri- 
tus of  agronomy  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  from  July  1, 1969,  to  Sept.  30. 

Ross  Shiman,  professor  emeritus  of  biochemistry 
and  molecular  biology  in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  from  Jan.  1, 1969,  to 
Sept  1. 

Kenneth  E.  Varcoe,  associate  dean  emeritus  for 
administration  in  Commonwealth  College,  from 
Aug.  2, 1976,  to  Sept.  11. 


Focus  On 


Research 


Artist's  work  finds  permanent 
home  in  The  Smithsonian 


By  Alice  Crawley 

College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 

In  the  kind  of  research 
Christopher  Staley 
does,  the  quality  of  the 
question  asked  is  more 
important  than  the  answer. 
Staley  is  professor  of  art 
and  head  of  the  ceramics 
area  in  the  School  of  Visual 
Arts,  and  his  inquiries 
about  the  quality  of  mod- 
ern society  have  led  him  to 
examine  human  connec- 
tions to  each  other  and  to 

"Americans  are  moving 
toward  a  lifestyle  much 
less  aware  of  bodies  and 
much  more  in  virtual  reali- 
ty," he  said,  "but  people 
still  long  to  experience  the 
world  in  a  physical  way." 

The  Smithsonian 
National  Museum  of 
American  Art  recently 
acquired  for  their  perma- 
nent collection  a  set  of 
porcelain  nesting  bowls 
made  by  Staley.  These 
bowls  reflect  the  physical 
world  by  the  way  they  fit 
into  each  other. 

"The  space  between  the 
bowls  is  pleasing,  like  a 
pebble  dropped  in  water," 
he  said.  "Radiating  concen- 
tric rings  are  all  through- 
out nature:  tree  rings,  the 
planets,  something  fitting 
inside  something  else." 

Staley  said  that  because 
of  our  sensory  nature,  peo- 
ple tend  to  connect  to 
things  in  relation  to  their 
own  bodies.  His  nesting 
bowls  have  a  spout  on  one 
side  and  a  thumb  indenta- 
tion on  the  other,  to  give 
the  user  a  natural  place  to 


thee 
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School  of  Visual  Arts, 
created  the  porcelain  nesting 
bowls  above.  Tlie  bowls  are 
now  part  of  the  permanent 
collection  of  Tiie 
Smithsonian  National 
Museum  of  American  Art. 


put  his  or  her  thumb. 

"When  users  put  their 
hands  where  the  potter 
did,  an  intimate  moment  is 
created,"  he  said. 

Staley  works  with  clay 
because  of  its  duality.  It  is 
shapeless  with  no  inherent 
structure,  and  is  more 
responsive  to  touch  than 
any  other  material. 

Fire  transforms  clay 


there  is  always  the  poten- 
tial for  it  to  break,  giving  it 
a  sense  of  mortality  as 
well,"  he  said. 

Staley  said  universal 
appeal  and  accessibility  are 
ceramics'  greatest 
strengths.  These  features  of 
pottery  are  most  important 
to  Staley  in  examining 


human  < 
modern  world,  because  his 
research  is  that  of  shaping 
and  being  shaped. 

"Many  things  I  make 
are  inspired  by  how  I  think 
people  are  going  to  interact 
with  the  work  in  their 
home,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  The 
Smithsonian,  Staley's  work 
is  featured  in  several  books 
and  in  permanent  collec- 
tions including  those  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Muse- 
um; the  Mint  Museum  of 
Art  in  Charlotte,  N.C.;  and 
The  Palmer  Museum  of 
Art. 


New  treatment  approach  saves  patients  from  amputation 


Researchers  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine have  developed  a  new 
approach  to  treating  infections  in 
deformed  feet  that  are  often  the 
result  of  diabetes  complication.  This 
approach  has  been  used  five  times  on 
patients  who  previously  would  have 
had  to  have  their  feet  amputated. 
However,  by  using  this  new  proce- 
dure no  patient  had  to  have  an 
amputation. 

"These  cases  all  were  neuropathic 
cases.  The  patients  could  not  feel  sen- 
sation or  pain,"  said  Or.  Paul  juliano, 
associate  professor  of  orthopedics 


and  rehabilitation  and  an  orthopedist 
at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 

A  patient  with  diabetes  or  end- 
stage  renal  disease  who  has  Charcot's 
neuroarthropathy  typically  develops 
a  deformed,  mechanically  unstable 
foot  that  is  prone  to  ulcers.  Besides 
threatening  the  limb,  severe  infec- 
tions also  can  be  life  threatening. 

"Our  procedure  includes  an  oper- 
ation to  remove  the  ulcers  and  infect- 
ed area.  We  then  place  stabilizing 
pins  far  enough  away  from  the  infec- 
tion so  they  will  not  drive  the  infec- 


tion deeper  into  the  foot.  Antibiotics 
are  continued  for  about  six  weeks," 
said  Juliano.  "The  pins  are  removed 
after  about  10  weeks  and  then  a  total 
cast  is  needed."  He  adds  that  special 
diabetic  footwear  is  then  required. 

Of  the  patients  in  this  study  none 
have  required  subsequent  surgery  or 
amputation.  Juliano  believes  this  pro- 
cedure presents  an  alternative  to 
amputation  and  results  in  a  function- 
al foot  when  performed  on  selected 
patients. 

About  16  million  people  in  the 
U.S.  have  diabetes. 


Results  of  NIH-funded 
studies  at  Hershey 
alter  asthma  treatment 

A  study  published  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine 
compares  the  amount  of  air  a  per- 
son can  exhale  with  one  breath 
(peak  expiratory  air  flow)  between 
a  regularly  scheduled  dosage  of 
the  medication  albuterol  and  a  res- 
cue dose  (using  the  inhaled  med- 

appear)  in  patients  with  mild  asth- 
ma. The  results  showed  no  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  two 
groups  of  patients. 

"Inhaled  beta-agonists  are  the 
most  commonly  used  treatment  for 
asthma.  This  study  shows  that 
patients  with  mild  asthma  can 
reduce  inhaler  use  from  four  times 
daily  to  only  when  symptoms 
appear,  which  is  usually  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Since  asthma  is  a 
chronic  condition,  this  significantly 
lowers  medication  costs  and  means 
more  convenience  for  patients," 
said  Vernon  Chinchilli,  professor 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Evaluation  Sciences 
in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

This  study  is  one  of  two  pub- 
lished reports  of  research  funded 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
through  the  National  Heart  Lung 
and  Blood  Institute's  Asthma  Clini- 
cal Research  Network.  Chinchilli 
heads  the  network's  data  coordi- 
nating center  in  the  College  of 
Medicine.  The  data  coordinating 
center  is  the  bedrock  of  a  multicen- 
ter  clinical  research  project. 

"Our  center  creates  the  infra- 
structure," said  Chinchilli.  "If  s  our 
job  to  determine  the  parameters  of 
the  research  project  and  maintain 
its  integrity." 

This  research,  as  well  as  a  sec- 
ond published  study  that  com- 
pared the  use  of  steroidal  and  non- 
steroidal medications  for  people 
with  asthma,  were  funded  by  a 
five-year  grant  awarded  in  1993. 

"We  showed  so  much  success 
that  the  N1H  renewed  the  grant  for 
the  period  ending  August  2003. 
That  amounts  to  $6  million  in 
funding  between  1998  and  2003  for 
the  college  of  medicine,"  said 
Chinchilli. 

The  National  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute  also  recently 
awarded  Chinchilli  a  five-year,  $1.6 
million  grant  to  establish  the  data 
coordinating  center  for  an  asthma 
clinical  network  with  a  research 
focus  on  children  with  asthma.  He 
and  his  researchers  in  the  College 
of  Medicine  will  provide  biostatis- 
tical  leadership  and  scientific  coor- 
dination for  the  Pediatric  Asthma 
Clinical  Research  Network. 


New  "e-commerce  center"  to  be  developed 


An  "e-commerce  center"  will  be  created  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg's  f-.istgatc  Center  as  part  of  a  new 
partnership  involving  the  University,  Pennsylvania 
state  government  and  Microsoft. 

The  announcement  was  made  jointly  last  week 
by  University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier,  Gov. 
Tom  Ridge  and  Microsoft.  The  announcement  fol- 
lowed a  meeting  between  Gov.  Ridge  and  Bill  Gates, 
Microsoft  chairman  and  CEO,  at  Microsoft  head- 
quarters in  Redmond,  Wash. 

The  e-commerce  facility  will  be  based  at  Penn 
State's  Eastgate  Center,  part  of  Penn  State's  Capital 
College  (Penn  State  Harrisburg  and  Penn  State 
Schuylkill).  Broadly  defined,  e-commerce  (electron- 
ic commerce)  consists  of  Web-based  business 
processes  supporting  the  sale  of  goods  and  services 
over  the  Internet.  It  is  a  dynamic,  growing  sector  of 
the  new  digital  economy. 

"This  agreement  with  Microsoft  and  the  Com- 
monwealth highlights  Penn  State's  role  within  the 


an  engine  for  economic  development,"  Spanier  said. 

Microsoft  will  support  the  e-commerce  center 
by  providing  software,  expertise  and  staff  to  lead 
technical  briefings  and  hands-on  demonstrations. 
In  addition  to  e-commerce  subjects,  Microsoft  and 
Penn  State  will  offer  certification  courses  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  careers  as  Microsoft  certified 
solution  providers  or  in  jobs  that  extensively  use 
Microsoft  software. 

The  agreement  also  will  involve  Penn  State's 
new  School  for  Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
(1ST).  In  addition  to  supplying  space  for  the  e-com- 
merce center  in  its  Eastgate  facility,  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty will  lead  e-commerce  courses  for  1ST  students 
and  for  public-  ^ud  priv.it elector  groups.  The  center 
also  may  provide  students  with  internships  offering 
real-world  work  experience. 

Also  part  of  the  agreement  is  Microsoft's  first- 
ever  partnership  with  a  state  to  equip  an  estimated 


20,000  Pennsylvania  high  -.chonl  students  with  tech- 
nology training  and  certification  on  Office  2000, 
Microsoft's  desktop  software.  The  state  govern- 
ment-Microsoft aspect  of  the  partnership  builds  on 
an  already  strong  partnership  between  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  computer  software  leader. 

Gov.  Ridge  said  the  high-tech  expertise  of  both 
Microsoft  and  Penn  State  will  ensure  that  the  East- 
gate  facility  "quickly  will  become  a  demonstration 
center  for  best  practices  in  e-commerce.  Companies 
and  governments  that  want  to  stay  competitive  in 
the  21st  century  will  need  to  move  toward  e-com- 
merce for  conducting  business." 

Earlier  this  year,  Penn  State  and  Microsoft  signed 
an  agreement  through  which  thousands  of  Penn 
State  faculty,  staff  and  students  at  all  Penn  State  loca- 
tions soon  will  have  access  to  some  of  the  latest  and 
most  popular  computer  software  -  at  no  charge  to 
students  or  university  departments  (Intercom,  Sept. 
9). 


Obituaries 

William  F.  Adams  Sr.,  coordinator  of 

building  and  field  operations  in  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics,  from  Oct.  1, 1949, 
until  his  retirement  Jan.  5,  1989;  died 
Oct.  8,  at  the  age  of  75. 

June  M.  Leary,  graphic  designer  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension,  from  July  1,  1987,  until  her 
retirement  Oct.  1, 1997;  died  Sept.  2,  at 
the  age  of  47. 


Doris  M.  Seward,  executive  assistant 
to  the  president  and  professor  of 
human  development,  from  July  15, 
1970,  until  her  retirement  Nov.  1, 1983; 
died  Sept.  23.  She  was  82. 


Carpoolers 


klmbcrly  is  kinking  for  s 
carpool  from  Spruce  Creek  to  Univer- 
sity Park.  Work  hours  can  be  7  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  or  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Call  865-3333. 


Howard  is  looking  for  s. 
pool  from  Spruce  Creek  to  University 
Park.  Work  hours  are  10:30  p.m.  to  7:30 
a.m.  Call  865-3333. 

There  are  openings  available  in  a 
Lewistown  vanpool  to  University 
Park  for  7  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  shift.  For 
more  information,  call  Fleet  Opera- 
tions or  Robert  R.  Bair  at  (814)  863- 
3548  (work)  or  (717)  248-9547  (home). 

Carpooler  needed  from  the  Lewis- 
town/Reedsville  area  to  University 
Park.  Work  hours  are  Monday 
through  Friday,  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Call  Susan  at  (814)  865-9596. 
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Under  construction 


Danny  Yoder,  left 

Facility  and  the  Mushroom  Research  Center.  Located 

State's  mushroom  farm  is  low-key,  low  profile  and  high  production.  II 

consumed  a  portion  of  the  1,000-pound  average  weekly  bounty  of  bi 


truct  Ihe  Phase  One  Compost  Building  at  the  Mushroom  Test  Demonstration 
ndescnpt  buildings  on  the  north  end  of  the  University  Park  campus.  Penn 

eaten  in  a  dining  hall  or  at  The  Nirtany  Lion  Inn,  you've  probably 
produced  there. 
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University  is 
Y2K  ready 

By  Karen  Trimbath 
Public  Information 

Penn  State  is  ready  for  the  year  2000 
computer  bug,  or  Y2K  —  and  while 
the  University  may  have  a  few  prob- 
lems associated  with  Y2K,  the  prob- 
lems will  be  minor  and  manageable 
due  to  preparations  that  began  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  according  to  Uni- 
versity officials. 

The  progress  report  on  the  Uni- 
versity's Plan  for  year  2000  was  given 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  Nov.  5  by 
Kenneth  Babe,  corporate  controller, 
and  Kenneth  Blythe,  senior  director 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Sys- 
tems and  the  University's  year  2000 
coordinator. 

According  to  Babe,  mission-criti- 
cal systems  used  for  administrative 
services  throughout  the  University 
have  been  tested  and  are  ready. 

"We  are  now  certain  that  we  will 
be  able  to  pay  our  payroll,  pay  bills, 
register  students,  print  transcripts, 
award  financial  aid  and  other  admin- 
istrative tasks  without  interruption," 
said  Babe. 

The  greatest  concern  has  been 
with  the  Penn  State's  vast  network 
of  distributed  computers  and  micro- 
computers —  more  than  40,000  com- 
puters within  the  University  system. 
The  University's  plan  required  every 
computer  user  to  consider  its  Y2K 
deficiencies   and   take  corrective 

A  Y2K  officer  was  appointed  for 
every  campus,  college  and  adminis- 
trative unit  throughout  the  Universi- 
ty system  —  an  effective  method  of 
handling  the  distributed  computing 
problem,  according  to  Babe. 

In  addition,  3,000  principal  inves- 
tigators in  charge  of  individual 
research  projects  have  been  very 
thorough  in  reviewing  equipment, 
said  Babe. 

After  Jan.  1,  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  contact  the  Y2K 
Support  Center  by  phone  or  e-mail  if 
they  have  questions  or  need  help. 
The  center  will  be  staffed  through- 
out January  and  February  to  respond 
to  Y2K  problems. 

Babe  said  that  Penn  State  also  has 
worked  with  communities  and  its 
primary   suppliers   of  electricity, 

See  "Y2K"  on  page  2 


Growth  in  research  programs  reported 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

Penn  State  research  activi 
ties  and  the  benefits  thesi 
programs  bring  to  the  Com 
monwealth  showed  contin 
ued  growth  in  fiscal  yeai 
1998-99,  according  tc 
Robert  Killoren,  assistan 
vice  president  for  res 
and  director  of  spon 
programs. 


rch 


ud    tha 


rch  spending  from  all 

sidered,  including  federal 
and  state  funding,  private 
industry,  foundations,  Uni- 
versity infrastructure  sup- 
port and  institutional  cost 
sharing,  total  expenditures 
for  organized  research  at 
Penn  State  reached  $393.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1998- 
99.  The  comparable  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1997-98  was 
$374.1  million. 

"Research  expenditures 
are  an  important  indicator 
of  the  volume  of  research 
activity  undertaken  by 
Penn  State  faculty,  staff  and 


students,' 


lid  Eva  J.  Pell, 
president  for 


more  than  8  pen 
College  of  Med: 
the  past  fiscal  year.  The  Col 
lege  of  Medicine  is  wel 
known  for  its  research  anc 
development  of  an  artificia 
heart,  and  for  other  pio 
neering  bioengineering  pro 
grams  in  robotically  assist 
ed  surgical  systems,  anc 
orthopedic  and  rehabilita- 
tion research  and  imaging 
Other  researc 
focus  on  Alzh> 


the 
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ease,  aids  treatment  and 
prevention,  cancer,  behav- 
ior disorders,  lung  disease, 
blood  diseases,  children's 
and  women's  health,  com- 
munication disorders,  dia- 
betes, sleep  disorders, 
organ  transplantation  and 

only  some  of  'the  areas 
being  studied. 

Other  Penn  State 
research  programs  that  con- 
tribute to  healthier  lives 
include  the  search  for  effec- 


to 


ediK 


of  The  Graduate  Scho 


Research  activity 

Beth  Denlinger,  lab  manager  (or  the  Food  Lab  at  University  Park, 
measures  out  the  correct  amount  of  tood  to  be  used  in  a  test 
researchers  there  are  conducting.  Nutrition  r 


fits,  including  more  jobs, 
better  industrial  products, 
safer  food  supplies,  greater 
understanding  of  disease, 
more  modern  national 
defense  and  enhanced  cul- 


3  University 


tural  and  artistic  opportun 


students  to  be  involved  i 


the  knowledge  generation 
process." 

Health  research  activity, 
for    example,     increased 


unwanted  teen  pregnan- 
cies, combat  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  prevent  disease 
through  improved  nutrition 
and  make  highways  safer. 
In  a  landmark  agreement, 
Penn  State,  through  its 
Applied  Research  Labora- 
tory, is  providing  research 

needed  to  transition  the 
Marine  Corps  to  the  21st 
century. 

Pennsylvanian's  well- 
See  "Growth"  on  page  2 


Commonwealth  College  plans  first  all-faculty  meeting 


Full-time  faculty  from  all  12  Common- 
wealth College  campuses  will  gather 
at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  on  Nov.  19  and  20  for  the  col- 
lege's first-ever  all-faculty  meeting. 

According  to  Sandra  E.  Gleason, 
Commonwealth  College  associate  dean 
for  faculty  and  research,  the  meeting 
will  allow  faculty  to  discuss  issues  of 

with  similar  professional  and  research 
interests,  and  to  discuss  organizational 


For  a  status  report  on  the 
Commonwealth  College, 
turn  to  page  4. 


and  other  issues  related  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  college's  newly  created  dis- 
ciplinary divisions. 

The  meeting  will  begin  with  a  din- 
ner featuring  remarks  by  University 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  and  Com- 
monwealth College  Dean  Joseph  C. 
Strasser  on  Friday  evening.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  will  include  small 
group  discussions  by  Commonwealth 
College  faculty  related  to  achieving  the 
college's  mission,  followed  by  lunch 
and  the  first  meeting  of  faculty  by  dis- 
ciplinary divisions  in  the  afternoon.  For 
more  information,  call  Gleason  at  (814) 
863-0327  or  e-mail  segl0@psu.edu,  or 
call  William  Hessert  at  the  same  num- 
ber e-mail  swh4@psu.edu. 


Growth 

continued  from  page  1 

being  is  also  enhanced  by  programs  undertaken  in 
the  arts  and  culture  that  are  stimulating  heritage 
tourism,  sustaining  folklore  traditions,  promoting 
music  appreciation  and  improving  Pennsylvania's 
recreational  planning  and  development. 

In  fiscal  year  1998-99,  for  the  first  time,  federal- 
ly supported  research  at  Penn  State  exceeded  $20(1 
million.  These  funds,  the  research  and  the  nearly 
14,000  jobs  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties estimates  Penn  State  research  brings,  would 
go  to  other  states  if  Penn  State  faculty  members  and 
students  did  not  successfully  compete  for  them. 

According  to  a  study  released  last  year  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, Pennsylvania  is  a  national  leader  in  attracting 
federal  research  and  development  funding,  rank- 
ing ninth  among  the  SO  states.  More  than  half  of  the 
federal  research  funds  coming  into  Pennsylvania 
go  to  industrial  firms  but  almost  one-third  of  the 
fluids  are  brought  in  by  the  Commonwealth's  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  Penn  State  among  the 
leaders. 

Last  year,  Penn  State  ranked  first  among  Penn- 
sylvania universities  in  research  expenditures;  No. 
2  in  the  U.S.  in  research  support  from  industry, 
behind  only  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  13th  in  the  country  in  total  research 
activity.  National  Science  Foundation  data  on  the 
latest  comparable  rankings  are  expected  to  be 
available  in  December. 


New  at  Penn  State 

ROTC  is  back 

The  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  has  returned  to  Penn  State  Erie  this  fall 
after  an  eight-year  absence.  Under  a  partnership 
agreement  with  the  Army  ROTC  unit  hosted  at 
Cannon  University,  U.S.  Army  officers  will 
teach  courses  and  develop  extracurricular  activ- 
ities at  the  Erie  campus. 

Capt.  John  Gillespie,  who  oversees  the  pro- 
gram and  teaches  military  science  courses,  said 
it  goes  far  beyond  classroom  instruction.  Gille- 
spie's initial  extracurricular  goals  include  devel- 
oping a  color  guard  for  campus  sporting  events, 
convocation  and  commencement,  as  well  as  a 
Raider's  Club.  If  recognized  as  a  student  activi- 
ty, the  Raider's  Club  could  offer  rock  climbing, 
rappelling,  Whitewater  rafting  and  other  activi- 
ties for  all  students,  not  just  ROTC  members. 

ROTC  is  an  elective  course,  and  all  ROTC 
credits  count  toward  a  college  degree.  Congress 
has  created  270  ROTC  programs  across  the 
country,  and  many  of  the  programs  extend  to 
more  than  one  college  or  university.  The  goal  of 
ROTC  is  to  increase  the  number  of  officers  com- 
niissinned  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

New  major  in  Japanese 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Literature  has 
launched  a  new  major  in  Japanese.  Like  the 
existing  majors  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  Ital- 
ian and  Russian,  the  major  in  Japanese  will  pro- 
vide students  an  opportunity  to  acquire  exper- 
tise in  an  important  modern  language  and 
culture.  The  new  major,  for  which  six  new 
Japanese  courses  were  established,  includes 
education  abroad  in  Japan. 

To  leam  more  about  the  foreign  languages 
within  the  Department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, go  to:  http://www.la.psu.edu/comptit/UGRD/ 
ugrad99-O0.htm# foreign. 


Making  Life  Better 

Bob  Rohrer  Jr.,  lett,  co-owner  of  Hohrer  Dairy  Farm  in  Lancaster  County,  welcomed  state  Rep.  John  E.  Barley,  chairman  of  the 
House  Majority  Commitlee  on  Appropriations,  and  University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  to  his  (arm  recently.  Barley  and 
Spanier  were  there  to  see  first-hand  how  Penn  Stale  is  making  life  better  (or  dairy  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  through  research  and 
programs  offered  by  the  College  of  Agricullural  Sciences. 


Y2K- 

continued  from  page  1 
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dence  that  vital  out- 
side services  will  be 
working. 

"We  are  fortu- 
nate that  Gov.  Ridge 


For  more 
information 

For  information 
on  how  to  pre- 
pare at  home  for 
the  millennium, 
see  "Focus  on 
Research"  on 
page  1 1  of  this 
issue. 


sylvan 


strong  leadership 
position  in  the  state 
and  with  public 
utilities,"  said  Babe. 
"I  believe  that  Pen 
well  prepared  for  Y2K." 

After  Jan.  1,  the  Uni- 
versity will  use  its  Y2K 
Continuity  Plan  to  detect  * 
and  resolve  problems. 

A  Continuity  Cenl 
be  staffed  from  early  evening 
Dec.  31  through  Jan.  2.  Blythe  said 
that  to  ensure  a  high 
coordination  with  community  lead-  "«^ 


What  should  you  do  to  prepare? 


With  few 
,„-,,,, 
2000  c 


>  that: 


r  than  60  days  until  the  start  of  the  new  yt 
sparations  should  be  under  way  for  y> 
mpiiance.  Computer  users  should  mi 
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the  Centre  Region  Council  of  G< 
ment's  Emergency  Operations  Center  ii 
the  Police  Services  Office  on  the  Eisenhow 
er  Parking  Deck  at  University  Park. 

The  center  will  receive  reports  from 
University  line  offices  that  may  respond  to  power  fail- 
ures, telecommunication  failures,  computing  failures 
and  security  problems,  if  they  arise. 

In  addition,  each  campus  has  its  own  scaled-down 
continuity  office,  and  each  will  be  in  touch  with  local 
community  leaders,  county  and  state  agencies,  and 
the  University  Park  center. 

Babe  will  be  the  executive  in  charge  during  the 
early  days  in  January  and  will  be  able  to  make  on- 


■  computer  software  has  been  updated  to  the  latest 

■  spreadsheets  are  using  four-digit  years; 

■  correspondence  routinely  uses  four-digit  years;  and 

■  desktop  PCs  have  a  year  2000  startup  disk. 

The  University's  Y2K  Web  site  at  http:lhuiLnv.psu.edu/ 
YearZOQO/  has  information  to  guide  users  in  their  preparations 
and  includes  a  listing  of  the  University's  departmental  year 
2000  officers. 

In  addition,  year  2000  startup  disks  are  being  distributed 
through  year  2000  officers  and  CAC  Microcomputer 
Labs  (to  students).  These  disks  also  are  available 
for  download  from  http:/.  ftp .o/i ~-pi-u.edu/pub/ 
year2000lBOOTDlSKIbootdisk.htm. 
On  their  first  day  back  to  work  in  2000,  employ- 
ees should  use  the  startup  disks  to  load  the  cor- 
rect date  in  their  microcomputers.  The  startup 
disks  are  required  for  IBM  PCs  and  compatible 
puters.  They  are  not  required  and  will 
not  work  with  Macintosh  and  Unix  corn- 
Starting  Jan.  1,  2000,  the  University  will 
have  a  Y2K  Support  Center  available  to  faculty, 
staff  and  students  to  answer  questions  and 
resolve  problems  relating  to  Y2K.  The  center  will 
provide  information  about  correcting  PCs,  Macs  and  other 
puters  with  Y2K  problems.  After  Jan.  1,  users  may  call 
the  support  center  at  (814)  863-4Y2K. 


the-spot  financial  and  executive  decisions,  if  required. 
Blythe  said  the  great  unknown  with  Y2K  is  public 


"We  expect  thousands  of  calls  during  January 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  Y2K,"  said  Blythe.  "We 
expect  these  problems  to  far  surpass  actual  Y2K  prob- 
lems. The  real  Y2K  problems  —  should  they  arise  — 
will  likely  be  taken  care  of  behind  the  scenes." 


Guardian  of  academic  integrity  ready  to  retire 


By  Lisa  M.  Rosellini 

Public  Information 


I 


■  July  2000,  John  Coyle  will  take  lo  the  sidelines 
ter  30  years  of  work  as  a  steward  of  Penn  State's 


As  a  faculty  representative  to  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletics  Association  for  nearly  three 
decades,  Coyle  has  been  a  watchdog  for  the  Univer- 
sity's athletics  program,  making  sure  Penn  State 
met  NCAA,  conference  and  institutional  guidelines. 
Year  after  year,  Coyle  has  sorted  through  the  files  of 
some  800  student-athletes  to  see  that  they  fulfilled 
academic  eligibility  standards  that  would  allow 
them  to  participate  in  any  of  the  29  intercollegiate 
varsity  sports  offered  by  the  University. 

Next  year,  Coyle  will  step  down  and  turn  his 
position  over  to  R.  Scott  Kretchmar,  professor  of 
kinesiology. 

Coyle,  a  professor  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  has  spent  untold  hours  learn- 
ing rules  and  NCAA  bylaws,  supporting  student- 
athletes,  serving  on  academic  advisory  committees 
and  search  committees,  reviewing  University  poli- 
cies and  establishing  standards  for  student-athletes. 
Athletic  Director  Tim  Curley  calls  Coyle  the 
"academic  coach"  to  Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  a 
mentor  who  sets  the  tone  for  his  department,  ensur- 
ing that  "nothing  gets  in  the  way  of  a  meaningful 
education  for  student-athletes." 

Coyle  has  served  as  NCAA  representative  at  the 
request  of  five  University  presidents,  beginning  with 
his  appointment  in  1970  by  President  Eric  Walker, 
who  retired  that  same  year.  Since  the  position  is 
filled  by  the  president,  Coyle  modestly  asked  each 
new  leader  from  John  Oswald  and  Bryce  Jordan,  to 
Joab  Thomas  and  Graham  Spanier  if  they  would 
like  him  to  resign.  Each  time,  University  leaders 
declined  to  appoint  someone  new  to  the  post, 
acknowledging  the  thorough  and  top-notch  job 
Coyle  has  done. 

"John  Coyle  has  left  a  significant  legacy  to  his 
successor,"  said  President  Spanier.  "He  has  been  a 
leader  and  a  champion  of  academic  integrity.  He  will 
be  missed." 

The  outgoing  faculty  representative  said  his 
focus  throughout  the  years  has  always  been  on  aca- 
demic integrity  and  he  believes  the  climate  for  aca- 
demic quality  in  sports  began  early  on  with  Walker, 
Penn  State's  12th  president,  and  Ernest  B.  McCoy, 
who  served  from  1952-1970  as  director  of  athletics 
and  dean  of  the  College  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation. 


"I  have  taken  great  pride  in  Penn  State's  acade- 
mic record,"  Coyle  said.  "Having  the  luxury  of  a  30- 
year  perspective,  I  can  say  that  many  of  the  people 
early  on  said  they  wanted  to  be  successful  athleti- 
cally, but  not  at  the  expense  of  academics.  That  cul- 
ture has  been  sustained  by  the  people  who  have  fol- 
lowed and  overall,  Penn  State  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  premier  programs  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
great  success  with  our  athletes  both  on  the  field  and 
in  the  classroom." 

As  proof,  this  past  year  Perm  State  student-ath- 
letes posted  one  of  their  finest  graduation  rate  per- 
formances overall  since  the  NCAA  began  publica- 
tion of  institutions'  rates  in  1990.  Penn  State 
student-athletes  had  a  graduation  rate  of  78  percent 
compared  to  a  mark  of  58  percent  for  all  Division  I 
institutions.  The  graduation  rate  for  all  Penn  State 
students  was  80  percent  for  the  same  sample  peri- 
od. In  addition,  African  American  student-athletes  at 
Penn  State  graduated  at  a  record  high  87  percent.  It 
marked  the  ninth  straight  year  that  Penn  State's 
graduation  rate  for  African  American  students-ath- 
letes topped  the  African  American  figures  for  all  of 
Division  I. 


Champion  for  student-athletes 

John  Coyle,  professor  of  business  administration  and  a 
watchdog  for  student-athletes  as  Penn  State's  NCAA  faculty 
representative,  is  preparing  to  retire  from  the  University  after 
39  years  of  teaching  and  30  years  as  NCAA  representative. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

On  the  athletic  side,  Penn  State  teams  over  the 

years  have  claimed  42  NCAA  championships, 

including  five  straight  by  the  men's  and  women's 

fencing  team. 

"There  are  few  responsibilities  more  sensitive 
than  those  that  fall  to  the  NCAA  faculty  representa- 
tive," Curley  said.  "The  high  visibility  of  intercolle- 
giate athletics  —  and  the  importance  of  their  proper 
placement  in  the  overall  educational  mission  of  the 
University  —  require  that  the  faculty  representative 
be  someone  of  special  insight  and  integrity.  Through 
three  decades  John  Coyle  has  been  that  person  and 
one  of  the  athletic  department's  most  important  con- 
tributors." 

Since  1990,  Coyle  has  watched  Penn  State  make 
its  transition  into  the  Big  Ten,  one  of  the  more  mon- 
umental accomplishments  in  Penn  State's  athletics 
program.  Coyle  marks  the  changeover  to  the  Big  Ten 
as  one  of  his  most  significant  achievements  in  ath- 
letics of  which  he  has  been  a  part.  Coyle  also  said 
gaining  a  leadership  role  in  that  conference  has 
been  important  and  Penn  State  has  helped  the  Big 
Ten  improve  its  image  academically  and  athletical- 
ly. Coyle  also  points  to  his  involvement  on  the  Aca- 
demic Eligibility  Compliance  Board  of  the  NCAA  as 
an  indication  of  the  respect  that  Penn  State's  athletics 
program  commands, 

Coyle  said  he  is  leaving  his  post  as  faculty  ath- 
letics representative  because  he  is  contemplating  his 
retirement  from  Penn  State.  After  39  years  of  teach- 
ing, Coyle  —  who  earned  both  his  master's  and 


Kretchmar  appointed  new 
NCAA  faculty  representative 

R.  Scott  Kretchmar,  professor  of  kinesiology,  has 
been  named  the  new  faculty  athletics  representa- 
tive to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion from  a  list  of  finalists  submitted  by  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Senate.  Kretchmar  was  appointed 
by  University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  NCAA,  Intercolle- 
giate Athletics  and  the  University.  He  will  begin 
a  five-year  term  in  July 
2000. 

In  this  role,  Kretch- 
mar will  represent  fac- 
ulty on  all  matters  relat- 
ed to  varsity  athletics  at 
University  Park.  The 
faculty  athletics  repre- 
sentative is  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  stu- 


it-athletes  r 

NCAA,  conference . 
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equi: 


R.  Scott  Kretchmar     ments  for  eligibility  o 

that  Penn  State  remains 
in  good  standing  with 
the  NCAA  and  the  Big  Ten  Conference.  The  rep- 
resentative also  develops  periodic  statistical 
reports  on  the  academic  preparation  and  perfor- 
mance of  student-athletes.  All  NCAA  member 
institutions  appoint  a  faculty  athletics  representa- 

Kretchmar,  who  served  from  1984-1989  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport 
Science  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  has  a  history  of  helping  shape 
undergraduate  education  at  Penn  State.  In  1990, 
he  chaired  the  University's  Task  Force  on  Under- 
graduate Education. 

Kretchmar  joined  the  University  faculty  in 
1984.  In  1985  was  elected  to  the  University  Facul- 
ty Senate  and  served  for  10  years.  During  that 
time  he  not  only  served  as  chair  of  the  task  force 
but  also  as  chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Education.  In  1996,  Kretchmar 
was  elected  chair  of  the  Senate. 

In  1999,  Kretchmar  received  the  University's 
McKay  Donkin  Award  in  recognition  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  faculty.  In  the  past,  he 
has  served  as  a  Leadership  Program  Fellow  for 
the  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation 
(C1C),  the  academic  arm  of  the  Big  10  plus  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Planning  Council.  He  is  involved  in 
numerous  professional  organizations  and  in  1998- 
99,  served  as  president  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Kinesiology  and  Physical  Education. 

bachelor's  degrees  at  Penn  State  —  is  ready  for  a 
quieter  life. 

"I  feel  privileged  to  have  been  involved  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics  for  30  years,"  Coyle  said.  "The 
academic  perspective  of  athletics  is  something  that  is 
extremely  important  to  me  and  has  been  important 
to  the  administration.  Penn  State  has  a  tremendous 
group  of  coaches  and  athletes  who  work  hard  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  program  and  I  believe 
we  are  in  an  excellent  position." 

His  replacement,  Kretchmar  said  he  knows  he 
has  "big  shoes"  to  fill  and  is  already  working  to  get 
up  to  speed  on  regulations  and  policies.  Like  Coyle, 
his  goal  is  to  "retain  Penn  State's  good  reputation  in 
intercollegiate  athletics." 


From  the  Trustees  Docket 


Commonwealth  College  thriving,  board  told 
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look  and  feel  to  Perm  State's  12  Com- 
monwealth College  campuses. 

"Our  recent  reorganization  and 
aggressive  hiring  of  new  faculty  and 
staff  enable  us  to  focus  on  the  quality 
of  our  academic  programs,  increasing 
access  to  higher  education,  especially 
for  adults  and  minorities,  and  pro- 
viding student  services  that  create  a 
welcoming  and  productive  environ- 
ment for  all  learners,"  Joseph  C. 
Strasser,  dean  of  the  Commonwealth 
College,  said  in  a  wide-ranging  report 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Nov.  5. 

Nine  of  the  12  campus  executive 
officers,  nine  of  the  directors  of  acad- 
emic affairs  and  three  of  the  associate 
deans  of  the  college  have  been  hired 
since  1997.  In  addition,  the  college  has 
recently  been  reorganized  into  divi- 
sions by  academic  discipline  and  divi- 
sion heads  were  named  last  spring. 
ate  degn 
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development  and  family  studies, 
occupational  therapy  and  information 
sciences  and  technology.  In  addition 
to  a  new  associate  degree  program  in 
information  sciences  and  technology, 
the  college  began  offering  several  new 

studies,  law  and  liberal  arts,  speech 
communication  and  technical  writing. 

The  full-time  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege faculty  has  increased  4.4  percent 
since  1997,  bringing  that  number  to 
549.  Increasingly,  these  faculty  mem- 
bers are  winning  competitive  teaching 
awards,  publishing  articles  and  books 
and  making  invited  presentations  at 
professional  conferences.  Last  year. 
Commonwealth  College  faculty  com- 
pleted 867  research  or  other  creative 
endeavors. 

"We  are  right  on  target  with  our 
enrollment,"  said  Strasser.  "Execut- 
ing our  plan  exactly  as  we  proposed 
three  years  ago,  we  have  very  modest 
growth  overall  with  an  emphasis  on 
growth  in  the  upper-division  classes." 

Since  1996,  the  Commonwealth 
College  has  had  an  overall  enrollment 
increase  of  3  percent  and  now  has  a 
total  student  enrollment  of  14,347.  The 
upper-division  enrollment  at  the  nine 


Adapting  to  local  needs 


II  Atlantic  Center  tor  Technology  at  Penn  State  Wllkes-Barre  is  a  popular  spot  with  students-  The  campus  is  one  of  the  locations  that  will 
ing  a  degree  in  information  sciences  and  technology.  Joseph  Strasser,  dean  of  the  Commonwealth  College,  reported  on  the  college's 
b  Nov.  5  Board  of  Trustees  meeting. 
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campuses  that  offer  baccalaureate 
degrees  has  increased  to  1,090  stu- 

" These  are  primarily  place- 
bound  students  who  want  to  contin- 
ue their  studies  locally  for  a  Penn 
State  degree,"  he  said. 

Minority  enrollments  in  the  col- 
lege have  increased  13.7  percent 
since  1996  to  1,217,  while  the  adult 
student  enrollment  has  dropped  1.3 
percent,  reflecting  local  economic 
trends.  With  fewer  employment  lay- 
offs in  the  Commonwealth  College 
communities,  fewer  adults  are  turn- 
ing to  higher  education  to  acquire 
and  improve  their  marketable  skills. 

"We  are  particularly  excited  by 
the  opportunities  that  our  campuses 
have  in  the  new  School  of  Informa- 
tion   Sciences    and    Technology," 


Strasser  said.  "In  this  first  year  of  the 
school,  we  have  92  students  enrolled 
in  the  1ST  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
gram, and  129  enrolled  for  an  asso- 
ciate degree  in  1ST. 


pie,  in  cultural  and  arts  program- 
ming, Penn  State  Beaver  hosted  19 
shows  at  the  Broadhead  Cultural 
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vices  also  has  been  a  priority  for  the 
college.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
college  has  made  seven  appoint- 

positions  for  full-time  nurses  have 
been  made  at  three  campuses.  Varsi- 
ty athletic  programs  also  have  gotten 
a  boost.  New  programs  have  been 
initiated  at  the  New  Kensington  and 
Fayette  campuses  and  programs 
have  increased  at  several  other  cam- 
puses. 

"I  am  especially  pleased  at  our 
college  community  partnerships," 
Strasser  told  the  board.  "For  exam- 


development,  Fayette  car 
support  from  the  Center  for  Rural 
Pennsylvania,  is  providing  computer 
access  and  training  to  county  resi- 
dents in  14  communities.  And  in  the 
realm  of  outreach,  registrations  for 
Mont  Alto  programs  in  the  Cham- 
bersburg  Mall  Center  have  increased 
significantly  this  year." 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Common- 
wealth College  and  its  future  has 
translated  into  solid  support  from 
its  campus  communities.  With  a  goal 
of  $42  million  for  the  Capital  Cam- 
paign now  under  way,  the  college 
already  has  received  pledges  for  $35 
million. 


Architect  selected  for  University  Park  life  sciences  building 


Penn  State's  Board  of  Trustees  on  Nov.  5  approved 
the  appointment  of  Bower,  Lewis,  Thrower  Archi- 
tects/Payette,  joint  partners  from  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  respectively,  to  design  a  new  Life  Sci- 
ences Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  building,  to  be  built  between  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  and  the  Joab  Thomas  Building,  will 
house  research  laboratories,  classrooms,  a  300-seat 
auditorium  and  a  science  commons  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  for  informal  < 


meetings  and  poster  sessions.  Channa  Reddy,  dis 
tinguished  professor  of  veterinary  science,  chair: 
the  building  design  committee. 

Nina  Fedoroff,  director  of  the  Life  Scienc. 
Consortium,  notes  that  the  building  will  be  asso 
ciated  with  the  chemistry  building,  now  it 
design,  that  will  occupy  the  former  Robeson  Cen 
ter  site  across  the  street.  In  addition,  the  new  life 
sciences  building  will  be  connected  by  encloset 
pedestrian  walkways  to  Thomas  Building  an< 


Wartik  Laboratory  as  well  as  to  existing  life  sci- 
ences buildings. 

The  Life  Sciences  Consortium,  established  in 
1995,  brings  together  300  faculty  members  who 
work  in  the  life  sciences  in  seven  colleges  —  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science,  the  College  of  Medicine, 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci 
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Firm  commits  $1.25  million  for  1ST  Buildinq 

By  Charles  C.  Dubois  ..  ** 


By  Charles  C.  Dubois 

School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technology 

3Com  Corp.  has  committed  $1.25  million  in  support 
of  the  new  headquarters  for  Penn  State's  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology. 

That  word  came  Nov.  5  in  an  announcement 
before  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees  by  Presi- 
dent Graham  B.  Spanier,  following  which  comments 
were  made  to  the  board  by  Bruce  L.  Claflin,  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  California- 
based  company,  an  industry-leading  supplier  of 
networking  hardware  and  software. 

The  3Com  grant  will  come  in  two  parts:  $500,000 
to  support  construction  of  the  1ST  building  and 
$750,000  in  equipment  and  services  to  equip  the 
building  with  state-of-the-art  networking  technolo- 
gy- 

In  199S,  Bruce  Claflin,  a  1973  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  political  science, 
was  named  a  Penn  State  Alumni  Fellow,  the  highest 
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distinction  awarded  by 
the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association.  For  22 
years,  Claflin  was  an 
executive  with  IBM, 
holding  positions  of 
increasing  authority 
both  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  He  then  joined 
Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
as  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the 
firm's  personal  comput- 
er business  unit.  In  1997, 


vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  for  sales  and  marketing.  The  following 
year,  he  joined  3Com,  taking  responsibility  for  the 
company's  operations  worldwide. 

3Com  has  headquarters  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  The 
company  offers  a  broad  range  of  innovations,  from 


the  Palm"'  connected  organizer  to  award-winning 
local-area  network/wide-area  network 

(LAN/ WAN)  infrastructure  products  for  businesses 
and  other  organizations.  Since  its  founding  in  1979 
3Com  has  become  the  holder  of  more  than  235 
patents  for  groundbreaking  technologies  and  prod- 
ucts. The  firm  is  currently  at  work  developing  solu- 
tions in  the  emerging  areas  of  broadband  connectiv- 
ity, wireless  systems,  handheld  computing,  LAN 
telephony,  and  Voice-over-IP  services. 

The  1ST  building,  now  in  its  preliminary  design 
phase,  will  be  built  straddling  Pollock  Road  on  the 
University  Park  campus  near  North  Atherton  Street. 
Current  plans  call  tor  it  to  be  completed  during  the 
2002-2003  academic  year.  The  building  will  be  home- 
to  both  the  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology and  Penn  State's  Department  of  Computer 
Science  and  Engineering. 

At  its  last  meeting,  the  Penn  State  Board  of 
Trustees  selected  Rafael  Viholy  Architects  PC,  to 
design  the  building. 


Early  alumni  interest  is  strong  for  The  Village  at  Penn  State 


By  Alan  Janesch 
Public  Information 

Two  hundred  sixty  people  have 
indicated  their  strong  interest  in 
The  Village  at  Penn  State,  a  pro- 
posed University-related  retirement 
community,  by  signing  up  for  The  Vil- 
lage's priority  deposit  program. 

By  making  a  fully  refundable 
deposit  of  $1,000,  program  partici- 
pants will  be  given  first  choice  of  resi- 
dences and  locations  at  The  Village 
when  floor  plans  become  available 
They  also  will  receive  the  lowest 
entrance  fee  rates. 

Peter  Weiler,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  development  and  alumni 
relations,  told  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  Nov.  5  that  75  percent  of  the  priori- 
ty depositors  had  some  Penn  State 
affiliation,  either  as  an  alumnus  or 
alumna,  or  former  faculty  or  staff 
member.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
program  participants  are  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Weiler  said. 

"For  the  past  year,  the  project  team 
has  been  thoroughly  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  this  project,"  Weiler  said. 
These  efforts  have  included  local  and 
regional  seminars,  direct-mail  solici- 
tations and  staffing  of  a  newly  built 
model  for  visits  and  scheduled 
■appointments." 

The  project  team  consists  of  Coop- 
erative Retirement  Services  of  Ameri- 
ca Inc.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Pinna- 
cle Development  LLC  of  State  College. 
Penn  State  will  not  own  or  operate 
the  facility.  The  project  does  not 
involve  any  investment  by  Penn  State 
or  any  use  of  state  tax  dollars. 

The  University  is  involved  in  the 
project  because  it  believes  that  a  prop- 
erly designed  and  operated  retirement 
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On  its  way 

The  Village  at  Penn  State,  a  retirement  community  to 
favorite  retirement  destination.  More  than  225  people 


community  at  Penn  State  can  provide 
valuable  services  to  its  residents, 
enhance  the  already  close  relationship 
between  Penn  State  and  its  alumni, 
and  promote  increased  educational 
opportunities  for  Penn  State  students 
and  faculty.  The  University  believes 
that  the  State  College  area  is  highly 
attractive  to  retirees  with  Penn  State 
ties;  that  the  University's  involvement 
will  help  ensure  the  success  of  such  a 
community;  and  that  the  educational 
and  volunteer  relationships  it  makes 
possible  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
retirees  and  to  Penn  State. 


Retirement  community  residents 
could  get  involved  in  virtually  every 
part  of  Penn  State,  including  attending 
classes,  volunteering  at  artistic  and 
cultural  events,  volunteering  in  Penn 
State's  day  care  centers  or  libraries,  or 
helping  at  athletic  events.  Also,  the 
community  will  be  able  to  provide 
internships  and  work  opportunities 
to  Penn  State  students. 

According  to  the  project  plan,  The 
Village  will  be  built  on  a  160-acre  site 
less  than  a  mile  northwest  of  Beaver 
Stadium.  On  80  acres  of  University- 
owned  land  will  be  a  continuing  care 


iniversily  Park  campus,  already  has  become  a 
s  expected  to  break  ground  in  spring  2001. 
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retirement  community  for  those  who 
want  to  ensure  the  availability  of  long- 
term  care.  On  an  adjoining  80-acre  site, 
between  the  continuing  care  commu- 
nity and  the  Toftrees  residential  com- 
munity, will  be  a  planned  residential 
development  for  younger  retirees. 

Construction  is  expected  to  begin 
in  spring  2001  and  continue  for  16-20 
months,  with  the  first  group  of  resi- 
dential units  projected  to  open  for 
occupancy  in  late  2002.  The  construc- 
tion timetable  for  the  planned  resi- 
dential development  has  not  yet  been 
completed. 


Arts 


Entertainment 


University  Readers 

University  Readers  will  present  two 
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tion  from  "Catch-22"  by  Joseph 
Heller  at  8  p.m.  Nov.  12  and  13  in 
Kern  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus;  and  six  poems  from 
"Transformations"  by  Anne  Sexton 
at  8  p.m.  Nov.  19  and  20  in  Webster's 
Bookstore  Cafe.  Both  performances 
are  free  to  the  public. 

In  addition,  Tony  Lentz,  assistant 
professor  of  speech  communication 
who  coaches  the  University  Readers, 
will  present  his  one-man,  two-hour 
performance  of  Charles  Dickens'  "A 
Christmas  Carol"  on  Dec.  4  and  11  at 
8  p.m.  in  101  Kern  Building,  Univer- 
sity Park.  This  is  the  20th  year  Lentz 
will  perform  the  works  at  Penn 
State.  Refreshments  will  be  provid- 
ed; admission  is  free. 

Oriana  Singers 

The  Oriana  Singers  of  Penn  State  will 
present  their  annual  autumn  campus 
concert  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  The 
program  will  feature  music  written 
for  treble  choir  and  harp. 

The  concert  also  features  guest 
performances  by  harpist  Elizabeth 
Etters  Asmus,  Lisa  Bontrager,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  music,  and  stu- 
dents Kathryn  Lehr  and  Diana 
Dansereau.  The  Oriana  Singers  of 
Penn  State  are  conducted  by  Lynn 
Drafall,  associate  professor  of  music. 
Tickets  are  $4  for  the  general  public, 
$2  for  students,  and  will  be  available 
at  the  door. 

Japanese  dance  company 

World  famous  Japanese  dance  com- 
pany Sankai  Juku  will  perform  its 
production  of  Hiyomeki  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  16,  at  8  p.m.  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus  as  part  of  the  artist  series 
offered  by  the  Center  for  the  Per- 

Sankai  Juku  means  "studio  of 
mountain  and  sea."  Sankai  Juku  and 
its  founder  Ushio  Amagatsu  are  part 
of  the  second  generation  of  butoh 
dancers  in  Japan.  Butoh  is  a  Japan- 
ese art  form  that  evolved  during  the 
1960s  as  an  expression  of  humanitar- 
ian awareness  by  that  country's 
post-war  generation. 


Tickets  for  the  performance  are 
$25  for  general  admission;  $20  for 
students;  $15  for  University  Park 
students;  and  $15  for  children  age  12 
and  younger.  Call  the  Arts  Ticket 
Center,  open  8  a.m.  through  4:30 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  at 
(814)  863-0255.  Outside  the  local 
calling  area,  phone  (800)  278-7849. 

Song  recital 

Tenor  Richard  Kennedy,  associate 
professor  of  music,  and  pianist 
Steven  Smith,  professor  of  music, 
will  give  a  song  recital  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus.  The  recital  is  free 
to  the  public. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers, 
directed  by  Douglas  Miller,  profes- 
sor of  music,  will  perform  for  the 
Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  18,  in  the  Helen 
Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  Cham- 
ber Choir  consists  of  16  singers, 
most  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Penn  State  Concert  Choir. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture's  School  of  Music 
and  the  University  Lutheran  Parish. 
After  the  concert,  audience  members 
may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  the 
Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea 
will  be  provided. 

Guys  and  Dolls 

The  Penn  State  Thespians  are  bring- 
ing Broadway's  classic  musical 
"Guys  and  Dolls"  to  the  stage  of 
Schwab  Auditorium  at  8  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Nov.  19,  and  2  and  8  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, Nov.  20. 

Directed  by  Tai  Lynden  Houser, 
this  comic  love  story  is  performed 
by  Penn  State  students  of  all  majors. 
Tickets,  priced  $8.50  for  adults  and 
$3  for  students  with  ID,  can  be  pur- 
chased through  the  Eisenhower  Box 
Office,  (814)  863-0255. 

Comedy  at  Eisenhower 

Richard  Binsley  Sheridan's  "The 
Rivals,"  a  comic  farce  about  mistak- 
en identities,  will  be  performed  on 
the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  stage 


Official  ornament 

Glenn  and  Lorraine  Sullo  of  Newmanstown,  Pa.,  created  this  teplica  of  a  motif  repeated 
throughout  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art,  using  a  combination  of  the  old  European  craft  of 
reverse  glass  painting  and  the  copperioil  glass  technique  made  popular  by  Louis  Tiffany.  This 
commissioned  piece,  along  with  ornaments  by  creative  artists  from  across  the  country,  will  be 
exhibited  and  offered  for  sale  at  the  Annual  Holiday  Ornaments  Exhibition  and  Sale  at  the 
Palmer  Museum  ot  An  on  the  University  Park  campus  from  10  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Saturday. 
Nov.  20.  and  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  21  The  sale  and  exhibition  are  open  to  the 
public.  For  more  information  on  this  event  or  the  ornament,  call  (814)  865-7672. 
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by  The  Acting  Company  on  Nov.  19 
at  8  p.m. 

The  Acting  Company,  founded  in 
1972  by  director  Margot  Harley  and 
the  late  John  Houseman,  has  won 

Award  nominations.  Tickets  are  $25 
for  general  admission;  $20  for  stu- 
dents; $15  for  University  Park  stu- 
dents; and  $15  for  those  age  12  and 
younger.  Call  the  Arts  Ticket  Cen- 
ter, open  8  a.m.  through  4:30  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  at  (814) 
863-0255.  Outside  the  local  calling 
area,  phone  (800)  278-7849. 

Exhibit  at  Kern 

"Exotic  Treasures:  Contemporary 
Egyptian  Craftsmanship"  will  be  on 
display  in  Kern  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  through  Dec. 
15.  The  objects  in  this  exhibit  are  the 
products  of  modern  Egyptian  work- 
shops, and  include  glass  bottles  and 
wooden  boxes. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/HUB/ 
Galleries/  or  call  the  HUB  and  Kern 
Art  Galleries,  202  Hetzel  Union 
Building,  University  Park,  at  (814) 
865-2563. 

Trace  Adkins  to  perform 

New  Country  singer  and  songwriter 
Trace  Adkins  is  scheduled  to  appear 
at  the  Community  Arts  Center  in 


Williamsport,  part  of  Penn  College, 
on  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  2000.  Showtime 
will  be  7:30  p.m.  Adkins  recently 
released  his  third  CD. 

In  1994,  he  signed  a  record  deal 
with  Capitol  Records,  which  led  to 
his  first  hit,  "Every  Light  in  the 
House,"  in  1996.  This  soon  led  to  a 
second  hit,  "(This  Ain't)  No  Thinkin' 
Thing"  which  made  it  to  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  as  the  Academy  of 
Country  Music's  Top  New  Male 
Vocalist  for  1997. 

Tickets  are  $28.50,  $23.50  and 
$18.50,  and  go  on  sale  Monday,  Nov. 
22  at  10  a.m.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Community  Arts  Center  box 
office  at  (570)  326-2424  or  (800)  432- 
9382. 

Portraits  at  Schuylkill 

Two  paintings  by  the  late  Philadel- 
phia-area artist  Sue  May  Gill  are  on 
display  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
Ciletti  Memorial  Library  at  Penn 
State  Schuylkill. 

Gill  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  from  the  mid- 
19205  until  the  late  1960s  and  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  portrait 
artists  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  two  oil  paintings  are  on  loan 
from  the  Gill  estate  and  will  be  dis- 
played for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
works  are  both  portraits  and  among 
the  largest  ever  completed  by  the 


University  Park  Calendar 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  November  12 

Weird  ArYankovic.  7:30  p.m..  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Catch-22"  by  Joseph  Heller,  University  Readers,  8  p.m.  Nov.  12 
and  13,  Kern  Auditorium. 

Saturday,  November  13 

Ten  Prints  by  Ten  Women,''  gallery  talk,  by  Amy  Dierkes,  1 1  a.m., 
Palmer  Christoflers  Lobby. 

Tuesday,  November  16 

Hiyomeki,  Sankai  Juku,  8  p.m  ,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)863-0255. 

Thursday,  November  18 

'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge,"  with  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 
Graham  Molitor  and  Michael  Mazarr,  7  p.m..  WPSU-FM. 

Friday,  November  19 

Friends  of  the  Palmer  Museum  ot  Art,  annual  holiday  ornament 
exhibition  and  sale;  exhibition  and  reception,  5:30  to  7  p.m. 
Nov.  19;  holiday  ornament  sale,  Nov.  20  and  21,  during  regu- 
lar museum  hours,  Palmer  Museum. 

"The  Skin  o(  our  Teeth,"  by  Thornton  Wilder.  8  p.m.  Nov.  19,  Nov. 
20.  Dec.  3  and  Dec.  4;  7:30  p.m.  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  Dec.  2; 
2  p.m.  Dec.  4;  The  Playhouse. 

"The  Rivals,"  The  Acting  Company,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Saturday,  November  20 

Bill  Viola's  The  Crossing,"  gallery  talk,  by  Robin  Seymour.  1  p.m., 
Palmer  Christoffers  Lobby. 

MUSIC 

Sunday,  November  14 

Italian  Baroque  song  recital  by  Elise  Matthews  and  Norman 

Spivey,  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lobby. 
The  Oriana  Singers,  2  p.m..  Recital  Hall.  Tickets  are  $4.  general 

public.  $2  ,  students,  available  at  the  door. 
The  Penn  State  University  Choir.  Anthony  Leach,  director,  5  p.m., 

Recital  Hall. 
Wednesday,  November  17 
Richard  Kennedy,  tenor,  and  Steven  Smith,  pianist,  8  p.m., 

Recital  Hall. 
Thursday,  November  18 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers,  Bach's  Lunch  concert.  Dou- 
glas Miller,  director,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Friday,  November  19 
"Guys  and  Dolls,"  Penn  State  Thespians,  8  p.m.  Nov.  19;  2  and 

8  p.m.  Nov.  20;  Schwab  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 

863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  November  12 

Peler  Price  on  "Bringing  Population  Dynamics  into  the  Evolu- 
tionary Synthesis:  From  Macroevolution  to  Macroecology," 
11:15  a.m.  to  12:05  p.m.,  102  Thomas. 

Paula  Rayman  on  "Dignity  at  Work:  A  Work,  Family  and  Com- 
munity Framework  for  the  21st  Century,"  1:30  to  3  p.m., 

Ellen  Bravo  on  "Do  You  Have  to  Have  a  Wife  at  Home  to  be  Suc- 
cessful at  Work?"  1 :30  to  3  p.m..  16  Agricultural  Science  and 
Industries. 

Deryck  Holdsworth  on  "Framing  Local  and  Global  Components 
of  Proto  Office  Districts:  Samples  from  London  and  Liverpool." 
3:30  p.m..  301  Steidle. 

Monday,  November  15 

Dan  Heinzen  on  "Molecules  in  a  Bose-Einstein  Condensate," 
3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

"Creating  a  Feeling  of  Graduate  Community,"  5  to  6:30  p.m., 
112  Kern. 

Paula  Lawrence  on  "Butoh;  The  Silent  Sensation,"  lecture  and 
video  presentation,  7  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

Michael  Broyles  on  "Leo  Who?  The  Prominence,  Disappearance 
and  Continuing  Work  of  Leo  Ornstein,"  8  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon 

Tuesday,  November  16 

Robert  T.  Tranquillo  on  "Characterizing  the  Correlation  Between 
Cell  Traction  and  Cell  Migration  in  Tissue-Equivalents," 
11:15a.m.,  1 08  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Carl  O.  Bozler  on  "Microscopic  Electromechanical  Switches  and 
Shutters  for  Microwave  Circuits  and  Rat  Panel  Displays,"  2:30 
to  3:45  p.m.,  128  Sackett. 

Stephane  Coutu  on  "Atmospheric  Muons  and  the  Neutrino  Puz- 
zle," 3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 


Peter  Farrell  on  "Regulation  of  Protein  Synthesis  after  Resistance 
Exercise  in  Rats,"  4  p.m.,  110  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Mathis  Wackermagel  on  'The  Ecological  Footprint:  How  to  Pro- 
mote Satisfying  Lives  without  Exceeding  the  Globe's  Carry- 
ing Capacity,"  7  p.m.,  1 01  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries. 

Wednesday,  November  17 

Hodding  Carter,  president  of  Knighl  Foundation,  11:30  a.m., 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom. 

Barbara  L.  Jackson-Hall  on  "Frozen  Flowers  and  Floating 
Houses."  1 1:50  a.m..  1 18  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries. 

"Dangerous  Dating."  noon  to  1  p.m..  120  Boucke. 

Regina  Smyth  on  "What  do  the  Upcoming  Elections  Mean  for 
Russian  Democracy?"  12:20  to  1:10  p.m.,  165  Willard. 

Grace  Caskie  on  "Individual  Differences  in  the  Rale  ol  Cognitive 
Decline,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Steve  Pechous  on  "Isoforms  of  Potato  Tuber  Lipoxygenase  and 
Their  Potential  Roles  in  Fungal  Disease  Resistance,"  12:20  to 
1:10  p.m..  1 12  Buckhout  Laboratory. 

Subhash  Singhal  on  "Materials  Issues  in  Next  Generation  Solid 
Oxide  Fuel  Cells,"  5  p.m.,  189  Materials  Research  Lab-  ' 
oratory. 

Thursday,  November  18 

Tom  Gallagher  on  "Resonant  Energy  Transfer  in  Gaseous  and 
Frozen  Rydberg  Atom  Samples,"3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Lab- 
oratory. 

Peter  Allen  on  "Building  Geometric  and  Photometric  Correct  3-D 
Models,"  4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 

Seyla  Benhabib  on  "Feminism  and  Mulliculturalism:  The  End  ot 
Identity  Politics."  4  p.m.,  1 12  Kern. 

Mark  T.  Traband  on  "Implementation  of  a  Conceptual  Design 

Roger  Andersen  on  "Discourse-Centered  Language  Learning: 
Language  AND  Culture  vs.  Language  AS  Culture."  6:30  p.m., 
10  Sparks. 

Walter  Hood  on  "Urban  Landscape  Typologies,"  8  p.m., 
102  Thomas. 

Friday,  November  19 

John  Whelan  on  a  subject  to  be  announced,  noon.  318  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Jimmy  Adegoke  on  "Climate  Response  to  Land  Cover  Conver- 
sion in  the  U.S.  Midwest:  Does  Scale  Matter?"  3:30  p.m.. 
301  Steidle. 

Roger  Andersen  on  'Topic  Translations  in  Intimate  Two-Party 
Conversations,"  4  p.m..  26  Hosier. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing  Place,"  Robeson  Gallery. 

through  Dec.  2, 
"Ruth  Talman  Kazez,  Recent  Works  1998-99."  through  Dec.  4. 
Kern  Exhibit  Area 

Jewelry  designs  by  Denise  Ariew,  Ihrough  Dec.  8. 
"Monika  Lozinska-Lee,  Images  of  Poland,"  through  Dec.  8. 
"Exotic    Treasures:    Contemporary    Egyptian    Craftsmanship." 

through  Dec.  15. 
North  Halls  Exhibit  Area 

Jocelyn  Torcolini.  video  and  photography,  through  Dec.  8. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
"Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World:  Japanese  Woodblock 

Prints  from  the  Permanent  Collection."  Special   Exhibition 

Gallery  I,  through  Dec.  22. 
"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints:  Works  on  Paper  Gallery," 

through  Dec.  12. 
'The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill  Viola,"  Special  Exhibi- 
tion Gallery  II,  through  Dec.  12. 
"A  Baroque  Bequest:  A  Selection  of  Paintings  from  the  Collection 

of  Mary  Jane  Harris."  Baroque  Art  Gallery,  through  Dec.  12. 
Paterno  Library 
"As  the  Century  Turns:  Penn  State  1899  and  1999,"  Jackie 

Esposito,  curator,  through  Jan.  15. 
Rltenour  Exhibit  Area 

Kate  McGraw,  paintings  of  children,  through  Nov.  30. 
West  Halls  Exhibit  Area 
Patterns,  paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic.  through  Dec.  14. 

For  a 


ull  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 

1  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  conler- 
visit   the    Web   at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/confer- 


Employee 
Benefits 

Don't  be  caught  uncovered 

Occasionally,  a  faculty  or  staff  member  has  a 
medical,  dental  or  vision  claim  denied  for  an 
eligible  dependent  because  he  or  she  neglect- 
ed to  enroll  the  dependent.  In  other  instances, 

denied  because  the  dependent  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  coverage.  To  avoid  such  situa- 
tions, it  is  important  to  keep  the  following 
information  in  mind: 

■  Dependent  children  are  defined  as 
unmarried  children,  adopted  children  or 
stepchildren  until  their  1 9th  birthday,  or 
dependent  children  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  24,  as  long  as  they  are  full-time  students. 

■  University  health  plan  coverage  ter- 
minates when  a  dependent  child  ceases  to  be 
a  full-time  student  (date  of  graduation,  for 
example)  or  on  the  24th  birthday,  whichever 
comes  first. 

■  Physically  handicapped  or  mentally 
retarded  children,  regardless  of  age,  who  are 
incapable  of  self-sustaining  employment  may 
continue  on  the  University  health  plan  pro- 
vided they  were  previously  covered  under 
the  plan  before  reaching  the  maximum  age. 

■  Continuation  of  coverage  for  a  physi- 
cally handicapped  or  mentally  retarded 
dependent  child  is  not  automatic.  The 
Employee  Benefits  Division  must  be  contact- 
ed 31  days  before  the  coverage  terminates  to 
obtain  the  appropriate  continuation  form. 


■  Dependents  acquired  through  mar- 
riage, birth  or  adoption  must  be  added  with- 
in 31  days;  otherwise,  they  cannot  be  enrolled 
until  the  open  enrollment  period,  (effective 
Jan.  1  of  the  following  year). 

■  For  a  dependent  lost  due  to  death, 
marriage  (child),  divorce  or  reaching  maxi- 
mum age  (child),  contact  the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Division  to  obtain  the  appropriate  forms 
to  remove  the  dependent  from  coverage. 

Questions  about  eligibility  should  be 
directed  to  the  Employee  Benefits  Division 

at  (814) 865-1473. 


November  12  -  November  21 


Book  Shelf 


Robert  Bussel,  assistant  professor  of  labor 
studies  and  industrial  relations  at  Penn  State 
Great  Valley,  is  author  of  From  Harvard  to  the 
Ranks  Of  Labor:  Powers  Hapgood  and  the  Amer- 
ican Working  Class,  the  first  full-length  biog- 
raphy of  Hapgood  (1899-1949),  prominent 
American  socialist,  labor  organizer  and  cru- 
sader for  social  justice. 

Bussel,  himself  a  former  labor  union  orga- 
nizer, describes  how  Hapgood,  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  member  of  a  famous  Progres- 
sive Era  family,  chose  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
working  class.  He  notes  how  Hapgood  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  the  most  famous  labor- 
related  events  of  his  time  —  an  epic  coal  min- 
ers' strike  in  western  Pennsylvania,  an 
insurgent  attempt  to  oust  John  L.  Lewis  as 
United  Mine  Workers  president  and  success- 
ful sit-down  strikes  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Flint, 
Mich. 


Lectures 


"9  to  5"  co-director  to  speak 
about  women's  issues 


"Do  Yd 


I  Li 


Wife  at 

Home  to  be  Successful  at  Work?"  is  the 
title  of  a  talk  to  be  given  by  Ellen 
Bravo,  co-director  of  "9  to  5:  The 
National  Association  of  Working 
Women."  Her  presentation  will  take 
place  from  1:30-3  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  12, 
in  16  Agricultural  Science  and  Indus- 


tries Building  on  the  Unii 
campus. 

Bravo's  talk  v 


iity  Park 


work  to  c 
stagnant 


2  for  a  sick  family  member. 


)  nationally  recog- 


issues  and  a  widely  acclaimed  train- 
er, public  speaker  and  author.  She 
wrote  The  9  to  5  Guide  to  Combating 
Sexual  Harassment  and  The  job/Family 
Challenge,  a  9  to  5  Guide:  Not  For 
Women  Only.  Bravo  holds  degrees  in 
classical  literature  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  Cambridge  University, 
which  she  attended  on  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship. 

Bravo's  appearance  is  the  second 
lecture  this  fall  in  the  Labor  Studies 
and  Industrial  Relations  Work,  Chil- 
dren and  Family  Seminar  Series. 

For  more  information  about 
the  series,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.lti.psu.edu/bir/vxirklam/ 


Nov.  15  lecture,  video  presentation  to 
highlight  Japanese  art  form  of  butoh 


A  free  lecture  and  video  presentation 
on  the  Japanese  art  form  known  as 
butoh  will  be  held  at  7  p.m.  Monday, 
Nov.  15,  in  room  101  Thomas  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 
"Butoh:  The  Silent  Sensation"  will  be 
given  by  Paula  Lawrence,  curator  of 
performing  arts  at  the  Japan  Society 
of  New  York.  Butoh  is  a  new  Japanese 
art  form  that  evolved  during  the  1960s 


as  an  expression  of  humanitarian 
awareness  by  that  country's  post-war 
generation.  A  performance  by  world- 
famous  Japanese  dance  company 
Sankai  Juku  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Nov. 
16,  at  8  p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  details  on  the  performance, 
see  the  "Arts"  page  in  this  issue.  For 
more  information  on  the  free  lecture, 
call  (814)  863-8205. 


Lecture  to  explain  ecological  footprint 


"The  Ecological  Footprint:  H 
Promote  Satisfying  Lives  without 
Exceeding  the  Globe's  Carrying 
Capacity"  is  the  topic  of  a  Nov.  16  lec- 
ture by  Mathis  Wackermage]  from 
Redefining  Progress,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Centre  for  Sustainability  Stud- 

The  talk,  which  will  focus  on  how 
to  measure  how  much  of  the  Earth's 


ling  and  how 

much  the  Earth  can  sustain,  begins 
at  7  p.m.  in  101  Agricultural  Science 
and  Industries  Building,  University 
Park. 

Wackernagel  will  explain  the  eco- 
logical footprint  —  a  measurement 
tool  —  and  address  the  question:  "Is  it 
possible  to  live  better  on  smaller  foot- 
prints?" 


Seminar  to  examine  material  issues 
in  interdisciplinary  technologies 


sity  faculty  and  students  as  well 
as  residents  can  explore  developments 
and  applications  of  materials  in 
advanced,  interdisciplinary  technolo- 
gies through  a  one-day  seminar  on  the 
University  Park  campus  titled  "Mater- 
ial Issues  in  the  Next-Generation  Solid 
Oxide  Fuel  Cells,"  on  Nov.  17. 

Subhash  C.  Singhal,  manager  of 
technology  and  quality  for  solid  oxide 
fuel  cells  (SOFC)  power  generation  at 
the  Siemens  Westinghouse  Power 
Corp.  in  Pittsburgh,  will  lead  the  sem- 
inar which  begins  at  4:30  p.m.  with  a 
reception  in  room  189  in  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory. 


Singhai  received  his  Ph.D 

rials  science  and  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  He  joined 
Westinghouse     in     1971.     He     ' 


slUth, 


tha 


papers,  edited  eight  books,  received  10 
patents  and  given  more  than  125  invit- 
ed presentations  worldwide. 

SOFCs  offer  a  clean,  low-pollution 
technology  to  electrochemically  gener- 
ate electricity  at  high  efficiencies.  Dur- 
ing the  seminar,  the  functional  require- 
ments of  the  various  cell  components 
will  be  reviewed,  and  the  material  and 
the  fabrication  process  selected  for 
each  component  will  be  discussed. 


Nov.  18  lecture  will  cover 
urban  landscape  typologies 


Walter  Hood,  associate  professor  and 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  will  give  a 
lecture,  "Urban  Landscape  Typolo- 
gies," at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  in 
102  Thomas  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  The  lecture  is  part 
of  the  John  R.  Bracken  Lecture  Series 
and  is  free  to  the  public. 

Hood,  trained  as  both  an  archi- 
tect and  landscape  architect,  por- 
trays new  and  powerful  urban 
landscapes  in  his  published  work 
and  creative  designs.  Research  for 


his  book  Urban  Diaries  culminated 
in  a  University  of  California  Art 
Museum  Spring  1995  Urban  Revi- 
sions Exhibit. 

Hood  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  his  work.  Currently,  he 
is  involved  in  many  collaborative 
projects  in  the  California  bay  area, 
including  work  on  semi-public  and 
public  open  spaces  for  nonprofit 
subsidized  housing. 

The  lecture  series  is  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture. 


Teaching  tolerance  is  topic  for  talk 
at  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton 


lophobia,  Censorship 
Family  Values:  Teaching  Tolerance 
for  the  21st  Century"  will  be  the 
;ntation  by  author 


and 


^l    I  esle 


New 


Thursday,  Nov.  18  at  7  p.m.  at  Penn 
State  Worthington  Scranton.  The  lec- 
ture is  free  to  the  public. 

Newman  is  the  author  of  the  con- 
troversial children's  book  Heather 
Has  Two  Mommies  that  explains  there 
are  various  types  of  families. 


country. 

Her  presentation  on  i 
include  reading  from  he 


vide 


oks  —  a. 
She 


ell 


15-: 


ards    for    he 


jundbreal 
,  essays,  poems  and  plays 
For  more  information  about 
lecture,  call  (570)  963-2700. 


Event  marks  50th  anniversary 
of  de  Beauvoir  publication 


To  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  Simone  de  Beau- 
voir's  The  Second  Sex  and  to 
acknowledge  de  Beauvoir's  impact 
on  contemporary  feminism,  Penn 
State  is  holding  the  Legacies  of 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  Conference  on 
Nov.  19-21  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park. 

Appropriate  for  scholars  and  the 
public  alike,  the  conference  aims  to 
clarify  the  scholarly  reception  of 
Beauvoir  as  a  thinker;  demonstrate 
the  compelling  richness  of  contem- 
porary work  in  philosophical  femi- 
nism; and  attract  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  public  and  a  new  generation 
of  scholars  to  the  discussion. 

Presenters  will  address  the  his- 


ntext  of  Beat 
infer, 


/oir's  work 
ary  feminist 


ill 


elude 


thought. 
The  c 
with  presentatio 
by  eight  emerging  scholars  known 
internationally  who  will  address  the 
role  of  women  in  the  new  millenni- 


For 


infori 


bout  the 

program,  call  (814)  865-6397.  For 
registration  information,  contact 
Rachel  Graham,  conference  planner: 
phone  (814)  863-5100,  e-mail  Confer- 
enceInfol@cde.psu.edu. 

To  register,  call  (800)  778-8632. 
Visit  the  conference  Web  site  at 
http://iowzo.outreaeh.psu. edu/C&I/ 
LegaciesofBeauvoir/. 


Spend  "An  Afternoon  with  the  Arts' 


Penn  State  Abington  will  present  the 
second  lecture  in  its  "An  Afternoon 
with  the  Arts"  series  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  21,  at  2:30  p.m. 

Jack  Moore  and  Jill  Pasternak, 
classical  music  hosts  from  Temple 
University  Public  Radio,  will  lead  a 
discussion  on  Ives,  Still  and  Hanni- 
bal. 


Philadelphia  Orchestra's  1999-2000 

The  fee  to  attend  a  single  lecture 
in  the  Orchestra  Series  is  $15  or  $60 
for  all  five  lectures  in  the  series.  A 
single  lecture  for  seniors  or  students 
with  l.D.  is  $5. 


"An  Afte 


ith  the  Arts" 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Parking  disruption 

Work  began  on  Nov.  8  to  repair  a  sewer  line  under 
the  Yellow  B  parking  lot  between  Pond  and  Chan- 
diee  laboratories  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
This  major  project  will  close  all  parking  spaces  in  the 
lot  for  at  least  the  next  eight  weeks. 

Yellow  B  parking  permits  will  be  honored  in 
Yellow  F  or  any  orange  open  staff  lot.  They  will  not 
be  honored  in  Yellow  H  (behind  Osmond  Labor- 
atory), which  already  is  filled  to  capacity. 

Graduate  conversations 

The  first  get-together  of  the  series  "Conversations  at 
Kern"  will  be  held  5  to  6:30  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  15,  in 
112  Kern  on  the  University  Park  campus.  This  series 
is  intended  for  graduate  students,  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows and  faculty  members.  During  the  first  meeting, 
participants  will  informally  meet  with  the  associate 
deans  of  The  Graduate  School  to  discuss  ways  to 
create  a  feeling  of  graduate  community  at  Penn  State. 
For  more  information,  call  The  Graduate  School 
at  (814)  865-2516. 

Adult  learner  recruitment 

A  workshop  focusing  on  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  adult  learners  will  be  held  from  10:15  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  on  Nov.  17  at  the  State  College  Elks  Coun- 
try Club.  This  workshop,  sponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  Adult  Learners  and  the  Undergraduate 
Admissions  Office,  is  the  first  of  two  programs 
designed  for  staff  whose  work  involves  this  non- 
traditional  and  growing  segment  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  second  workshop  will  be  held  in  May. 

Colleagues  from  continuing  education,  admis- 
sions, student  affairs,  academic  affairs,  and  a  panel 
of  current  adult  learners  will  present  relevant  data, 
address  issues  and  make  recommendations.  Uni- 
versity Provost  Rodney  Erickson  will  open  the  ses- 
sion and  Claudia  Limbert,  chair  of  the  Commission 
for  Adult  Learners  and  campus  executive  officer  for 
Penn  State  DuBois,  will  give  the  keynote  address. 

For  more  information,  contact  Betty  McKinley  at 
(814)  863-8709,  or  e-mail  efm3@psu.edu. 

Futurists  to  join  Spanier  on  radio 

Predictions,  trends  and  ideas  about  the  future  will  be 
the  topic  of  the  next  edition  of  "To  the  Best  of  My 
Knowledge,"  University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier's  monthly  radio  call-in  show  airing  at  7  p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  18,  on  WPSU-FM  (91.5,  106.7,  95.1, 
90.1,  100.9  and  104.7). 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  the  social  and  techno- 
logical developments  that  are  shaping  the  future  will 
be  Graham  Molitor,  vice  president  of  the  World 
Future  Society  and  co-editor  of  The  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Future,  and  Michael  Mazarr,  senior  director  for  plan- 
ning and  policy  at  the  Electronic  Industries  Alliance 
and  author  of  Global  Trends  2005:  An  Owner's  Manu- 
al for  the  Next  Decade. 

Listeners  are  encouraged  to  join  the  discussion 
by  calling  (800)  543-8242  during  the  one-hour  broad- 
cast. Internet  users  worldwide  will  be  able  to  link  to 
sound  and  pictures  from  the  program  at 
http://vmw.psu.edu/ur/tech/tech.html;  and  they  will  be 
able  to  contact  the  president  during  the  program 
via  e-mail  to  response@psu.edu. 


Courses 


Ducking  the  storm 

Whether  it's  rain,  as  seen  here,  or  s 
official  word  on  weather  delays  and 
in  State  College,  Bellefonte,  Lock  H 
Lake.  Those  out  o(  the  listening  are: 
WPSU.  In  addition,  those  with  Web 
Delays"  in 


■w,  bad  weather  is  a  part  of  life  during  winter  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  Ihe 
incellations,  tune  in  to  Penn  State's  Public  Broadcasting  radio  station.  WPSU-FM,  at  91.5 
sn,  Williamsport,  Altoona  and  surrounding  areas;  90.1  in  Du  Bols;  and  106.7  in  Treasure 
an  call  the  emergency  number,  (814)  865-4000.  that  repeats  inlormation  broadcast  by 
cess  can  go  to  http://www.psu. edu/  and  double-click  on  "Weather  Cancellations  and 
r  go  directly  to  http://wpsx.psu.edu/  or  http://wpsu.psu.edu/. 
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Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  programs 
on  the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters 
at  (814)  865-3085. 
■  Insomnia:  A  Holistic  Approach  —  WEL  193 

Learn  how  valerian,  chamomile  and  calcium  are 


Call  Center  holiday  hours 

The  Penn  State  Call  Center  Services  Office  will  be 
closed  Thanksgiving,  Thursday,  Nov.  25.  The  office 
will  open  Friday,  Nov.  26,  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  A 
message  service  is  available  through  the  Call  Center 
for  departments  that  need  office  telephone  message 
support  on  that  day.  The  service  works  by  having 
the  departmental  phone  number  forwarded  to  a 
special  Call  Center  message  service  phone  number. 
A  Call  Center  operator  will  answer  all  calls  and 
have  messages  forwarded  to  departments  by  e- 
mail  every  hour.  Special  arrangements  also  can  be 
made  to  handle  urgent  or  emergency  calls.  For  addi- 
tional information  and  pricing,  contact  the  Penn 
State  Call  Center  at  (814)  863-3410  or  visit  the  Web  at 
http://ivww.otc.psu.edu/services/staff/callcenter.asp 
under  "Message  Service." 

Faculty  research  featured 

Satellite  images  that  reveal  the  effects  of  urbaniza- 
tion are  part  of  an  exhibit  of  research  from  faculty 
in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  now  on 
display  in  the  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  Library 
in  105  Deike  Building  at  University  Park.  The  exhib- 
it, developed  to  celebrate  Earth  Science  Week,  will 
be  on  display  throughout  November. 

Toby  Carlson,  professor  of  meteorology,  has 
been  researching  remote  sensing  applications  in 
regional  planning.  He  and  colleagues  David  A.J. 
Ripley  and  Tracy  Arthur  created  a  poster  for  the 
library  exhibit  that  features  satellite  images  that 


effective  ways  to  relieve  insomnia.  You'll  also  leam  a 
simple  relaxation  exercise.  Meets  Thursday,  Nov.  16, 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.,  110  Henderson  Building  (The 
Living  Center).  Cost:  $5 

■  Reducing  Stress  through  Laughter —  WEL  175 
Studies  show  that  laughter,  like  aerobic  exer- 


show  how  urbanization  has  affected  the  land's  sur- 
face in  the  Haymarket  and  Stonebridge  housing 
developments  in  State  College. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.libraries.psu.edu/emsU. 

Cookie  recipes  needed 

WPSX-TV  is  looking  for  cookie  recipes  for  its  Nov. 
29  broadcast  of  "C  is  for  Cookies,"  a  new  episode 
in  the  Channel  3  Alphabet  Cooking  Series.  The  pro- 
gram features  local  residents  preparing  their 
recipes. 

Send  your  recipes  for  bar,  drop,  filled,  rolled, 
holiday,  refrigerator,  no-bake  and  other  cookies  to: 
C  is  for  Cookies,  WPSX-TV,  205  Wagner  Building, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  Send  recipes  before  Nov. 
20. 

"C  is  for  Cookies"  will  air  Monday,  Nov.  29,  7- 
10:30  p.m.  and  will  be  rebroadcast  Saturday,  Dec. 
11  at  10  a.m. 

Changing  license  plates 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  is 
issuing  new  license  plates.  It  is  important  that  the 
Parking  Office  be  notified  immediately  when  a 
plate  is  changed.  A  permit  modification  form, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  parking  chairpeople, 
must  be  completed.  Anyone  needing  assistance 
should  call  the  Parking  Office  at  University  Park 
at  (814)  865-1436,  Monday  through  Friday,  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


cise,  can  reduce  the  heart  rate  and  arterial  blood 
pressure  to  below  normal  levels.  Learn  ways  to 
practice  good  humor  and  about  the  relationship 
between  your  emotions  and  your  body.  Meets 
Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  from  noon  to  1  p.m.,  520  Rider 
Building.  Cost:  $5. 


Old  Botany  Building  to  get  a  new  greenhouse 


By  Anne  Danahy 
Development  Communications 

Members  of  Penn  State's  class 
of  2000  voted  last  week  in 
favor  of  reconstructing  the 
greenhouse  of  Old  Botany  Building  for 
the  senior  class  gift  to  the  University. 
The  greenhouse  will  include  the  instal- 
lation of  solar  technology,  linking 
Penn  State's  history  as  an  agricultural 
school  to  the  technology  of  the  future. 
Old  Botany,  built  in  1887,  is  the 
oldest  academic  building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  reconstruct- 
ed Old  Botany  greenhouse  will  be 
modeled  on  the  one  that  was  connect- 
ed to  the  building  until  1940,  when  the 
botany  program  was  moved  to  what  is 
today  Buckhout  Laboratory. 

"Students  supported  Old  Botany 
because  they  found  it  to  be  a  beautiful 
extension  of  Penn  State's  past,"  said 
Robert  Myers,  a  senior  majoring  in 
political  science  and  economics  and 
chair  of  the  senior  class  gift  committee. 
"The  historical  and  environmental  val- 
ues of  Old  Botany  bring  together  clas- 
sic Penn  State  elements,  while  looking 
toward  sustainable  living  in  the 
future.  Because  of  this,  the  greenhouse 
appeals  to  a  wide  range  of  students." 
The  idea  for  restoring  Old  Botany's 
greenhouse  came  from  Barbara  C. 
Anderson,  assistant  professor  of  sci- 
ence, technology  and  society  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Sustainabili- 


Seeing  double 

e  Old  Botany  greenhouse  on  the  University  Park  campus  is  to  be  the 
class  of  2000.  Old  Botany  serves  as  the  backdrop  for  a  model  of  the  gift. 
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ty.  The  center  will  relocate  to  the  build- 
ing in  the  summer  of  2000.  Anderson 
and  her  colleagues  learned  about  the 
original  greenhouse  and  were  inspired 
to  propose  what  she  termed,  "a  won- 
derful gift  for  the  new  millennium." 

"The  greenhouse  will  function 
with  state-of-the-art  technology,  which 


is  what  my  department  is  all  about," 
said  Anderson.  "We  hoped  to  do 

something  to  honor  Penn  State's  tra- 
dition as  a  land-grant  institution." 

The  reconstructed  greenhouse  will 
include  a  "living  machine"  — ,a  series 
of  biological  ecosystems  that  function 
like  mechanical  machines  without 


producing  waste  or  harming  the  envi- 
ronment. Functions  for  the  living 
machine  include  growing  food  and 
processing  waste.  About  $13,000  for 
reconstruction  of  the  greenhouse 
already  has  been  raised  through  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  pledging  the 
balance  of  their  $50  general  deposit, 
according  to  Myers.  The  University 
holds  the  general  deposit  during  a  stu- 
dent's undergraduate  years  to  cover 
unforeseen  expenses,  fees  and  emer- 
gency costs. 

More  than  800  seniors  voted  on  the 
class  gift.  They  chose  the  restoration  of 
the  greenhouse  over  two  other  class 
gift  proposals  on  the  ballot:  a  fiber 
optic  sidewalk,  similar  to  one  seen  at 
the  Epcot  Center  in  Florida;  and  a 
career  library  for  students  to  research 
information  on  job  opportunities. 

The  senior  class  gift  committee, 

bers  of  the  faculty  and  staff,  initially 
received  28  ideas  from  the  University 
community.  The  committee  then  nar- 
rowed the  list  to  the  three  gifts  that 
appeared  on  the  ballot. 

Senior  class  gifts  have  been  a  Penn 
State  tradition  since  1861,  and  include 
such  landmarks  as  the  Old  Main  clock 
tower  and  the  Nittany  Lion  Shrine. 
Last  year's  class  has  pledged  nearly 
$127,000  for  the  installation  of  two 
aquariums  in  the  recently  renovated 
Hetzel  Union  Building. 


Tailgaters  testing  program  to 
reduce  environmental  waste 

Penn  State  fans  who  tailgate  at  the  Nov.  13  Michigan 
game  will  again  be  testing  a  program  to  cut  down  on 
environmental  waste  outside  Beaver  Stadium. 

During  the  Nov.  6  game  against  Minnesota,  the  Uni- 
versity hosted  a  "Zero  Waste  Tailgate"  pilot  program  in 
cooperation  with  Biocorp  Inc.  that  was  aimed  at  testing 
products  created  by  Biocorp,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
biodegradable  products. 

In  the  past,  plastics  and  other  nondegradable  conta- 
minants have  created  problems  for  Penn  State's  recy- 
cling program.  The  products  designed  by  Biocorp  con- 
tain a  key  component  made  of  a  combination  of  corn 
starch  and  other  well-known  biodegradable  materials. 
Biocorp  resins  do  not  use  any  polyethylene  or  poly- 
styrene. 

Fans  tailgating  near  the  Agricultural  Arena  on  the 
corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  Fox  Hollow  Road  will  be 
using  biodegradable  cutlery,  plates  and  cups.  The  pro- 
ject is  a  cooperative  effort  among  Biocorp,  Penn  State 
Food  Services  and  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 

The  tailgates  allow  Penn  State  to  test  the  products 
and  gather  data  to  evaluate  the  possibility  of  including 
post-consumer  material  in  the  composting  process. 
Food  Services  personnel  a 
to  the  products. 

"This  can  open  the  do 
things  not  being  done  els 
Al  Matyasovsky,  OPP  supervisor  who  ov 
University's  recycling  program.  "I'm  excited  about  the 
possibilities,  such  as  making  dining  areas  on  campus 
100  percent  refuse  free  —  all  materials  generated  would 
either  be  reused  or  recycled.  The  resulting  shift  in  the 
refuse  stream  would  be  a  great  savings  to  Penn  State." 


■gauging 


r  for  Penn  State  to  do  s 
vhere  in  the  country," 


Computer  pioneer  creates 
professorship  in  new  school 


Computer  pioneer  P.  Duane 
"Dewey"  Walker  of  Goshen,  Ky., 
has  established  an  endowed  fac- 
ulty position  in  the  new  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology (1ST)  through  a  $500,000 
bequest  to  the  University. 

The  Dewey  Walker  Endowed 
Professorship  will  support  the 
research,  teaching  and  service 
activities  of  a  faculty  member  in 
Penn  State's  newest  academic 


Dewey  Walker  is  widely 
nti  as  one  of  the  foremost 
le  computer  indus- 
try for  the  architecture  and  plan- 
ning required  to  develop  informa- 
tion systems  for  large,  complex  ^— ^— _ 
organizations,"  said  James  B.  Thomas,  dean  of  1ST. 
A  1953  graduate  of  Penn  State,  Walker  spent 
the  early  part  of  his  career  as  an  IBM  systems 
engineer  in  Pittsburgh.  Walker  then  became  a 
management  consultant  with  Price  Waterhouse 
&  Co.  and  nine  years  later  returned  to  IBM, 
where  he  launched  numerous  new  programs  and 
was  promoted  to  various  positions  within  the 
company.  In  1970,  Walker  was  commissioned  to 
establish  a  national  marketing  approach  for  IBM. 
That  assignment  resulted  in  a  highly  successful 
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program  called  Business  Systems 
Planning  (BSP),  for  which  Walker 
received  IBM's  Outstanding  Con- 
tribution Award  in  1973. 

In  1974,  he  joined  Humana 
Inc.,  as  vice  president  of  manage- 
ment systems  and  a  member  of 

tee.  In  1982,  Walker  founded  his 
own  company,  International  Med- 
ical Exchange  (IMX).  IMX  estab- 
lished a  paperless  method  for  col- 
lecting and  processing  medical 

In  addition  to  his  leading 
work  in  the  information  sciences 
and  technology,  Walker  also  is  a 
developer  of  affordable  housing 
■       for  retirees  and  single  profession- 
als in  State  College  and  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Walker  has  been  honored  as  an  outstand- 
ing alumnus  by  Penn  State's  College  of  Edu- 
cation. He  holds  a  B.S.  in  mathematics  from 
Penn  State  and  an  MBA  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Walker  and  his  wife,  Doris,  also  recently 
established  two  endowments  in  athletics  at  Penn 
State.  The  Walkers  have  also  created  the  Doris 
Walker  Lecturer-in-Residence  for  Children's  Lit- 
erature in  the  College  of  Education. 


Focus  On 


Research 


New  mini  microwave  thruster 
is  most  powerful  in  its  class 


By  Barbara  Hale 
Public  Information 

Perm  State  engineers  have  minia- 
turized a  satellite  propulsion 
system  they  originally  built 
with  parts  from  a  microwave  oven 
and  produced  a  new  thruster  that 
draws  only  as  much  electricity  as  a 
light  bulb,  but  puts  out  more  thrust 
than  any  system  in  its  class. 

Only  two  inches  long  and  1.25 
inches  in  diameter,  the  new  mini- 
thruster  depends  on  a  microwave 
generator  used  in  weather  radar,  air- 
craft radios  and  other  communica- 
tions applications  instead  of  the  larg- 
er kitchen  oven  magnetron  used  in 
the  earlier  prototype.  Performance 
tested  under  simulated  space  vacu- 
um conditions  using  as  little  as  80 
watts  of  power,  the  new  mini- 
thruster  produced  the  highest  thrust 
for  a  continuously-operating  low 
power  electrothermal  thruster. 

Michael  Micci,  professor  of  aero- 
space engineering,  led  both  the  origi- 
nal and  current  thruster  projects.  He 
said  electric  propulsion  thrusters  cur- 
rently used  to  position  and  maneuver 
satellites  in  space  operate  inefficiently 
or  not  at  all  in  the  100-watt  range.  The 
new  mini  microwave  thruster  has  the 
potential  not  only  to  reduce  on-board 
power  requirements  but  also  to 
extend  a  satellite's  productive  life 
since  it  requires  only  one-third  the 
amount  of  propellant  used  by  other 
systems.  In  addition,  its  small  size 
makes  it  appropriate  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  mini-  and  microsatellites. 
"Many  commercial  communica- 
tion satellites  in  orbit  today,  for 
example,  were  still  operational  when 
they  ran  out  of  maneuvering  propel- 
lant," Micci  said.  "The  increased 
capacity  of  the  mini-thruster  could 
extend  satellite  life  by  three  times  the 
number  of  years." 

The  idea  for  a  microwave  thruster 
has  been  around  for  more  than  a 
decade.  However,  currently,  Mica's 
thruster  is  the  only  prototype  undergo- 


Michaet  Micci,  proft 
mini-thruster  his  ret 


t  of  aerospace  engineering, —~ 

ch  team  developed  to  be  tested  in  space. 


dd  like  to  ultimately  <■ 
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ing  active  ground  testing.  His  ambition 
is  to  see  the  system  tested  in  space. 

Micci  will  detail  the  results  of  the 
recent  tests  Friday,  Nov.  19,  at  the 
Perm  State  Propulsion  Engineering 
Research  Center  annual  symposium 
in  State  College. 


Micci  worked  with  G.  H.  Dizac, 
Perm  State  master's  graduate,  and 
graduate  students  F.  J.  Souliez  and  S. 
G.  Chianese. 

For  the  complete  story,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edtt/ur/NEWS/ 
newsfminithruster.html 


Hershey  is  only  site  to  test  new  cancer  drug 


Physicians  at  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey Medical  Center  are  now 
enrolling  patients  in  a  clinical  trial  to 
test  a  new  drug  to  fight  pancreatic 
cancer.  The  drug  was  discovered  in 
the  College  of  Medicine  in  the  late 
1980s  by  Ian  Zagon,  professor  of  neu- 
roscience  and  anatomy,  and  Patricia 
McLaughlin,  associate  professor  of 
neuroscience  and  anatomy.  The  Mil- 
ton S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  will 
be  the  only  site  for  this  phase  I  trial. 


The  trial  recently  started,  and  has 
six  patients  enrolled.  Researchers  are 
looking  for  a  total  of  21  patients  for 
this  first  phase. 

"We  are  trying  to  establish  a  max- 
imum-tolerated dosage  for  patients 
during  this  phase,"  said  Dr.  Jill 
Smith,  professor  of  medicine  and  co- 
investigator  of  the  project.  "We  want 
to  give  patients  as  much  of  this  as 
possible  to  help  slow  the  growth  of 


All  patients  in  this  first  phase 
will  have  inoperable  pancreatic 
cancer  and  be  at  least  18  years  old. 
They  also  should  be  patients  who 
have  no  other  options,  such  as 
surgery. 

The  drug  being  used  is  methion- 
ine enkephalin,  commonly  termed 
opioid  growth  factor  (OGF). 

Anyone  interested  in  enrolling  in 
the  clinical  trial  can  call  (800) 
243-1455  for  more  information. 


~  From 
the 
experts 

Panic  could  be 
biggest  Y2K  threat 

AS  people's  interest  in  what  might 
happen  on  the  first  day  of  2000 
grows,  it's  important  not  to  get  dis- 
tracted by  the  hype,  said  a  consumer 

scientist  in  the  College  ot  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

"Consumers  should  prepare  for 
the  year  2000  as  it  preparing  for  a 

gency,"  said  Cathy  Bowen,  assistant 
professor  of  agricultural  and  exten- 
sion education.  "If  you  prepare  by 
controlling  things  that  you  can,  there's 

Bowen  suggests  asking  yourself 
what  you'd  need  if  there  were  minor 
disruptions  in  services  used  daily. 
What  backup  plan  can  you  rely  on  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  minor 
medical  needs? 

"Basic  household  emergency 
preparations  should  be  in  place  all  the 
time,"  she  said.  "But  this  year,  we 
have  people's  attention." 

To  prepare  for  the  year  2000  and 
beyond,  Bowen  offers  some  sugges- 
tions that  are  based  on  standard  emer- 
gency preparations  or  sound  house- 
hold management  practices: 

Food.  Keep  foods  on  hand  that 
need  minimal  preparation  and  no 
refrigeration,  such  as  canned  and 
dried  foods.  Determine  what  you'd 
need  for  two  weeks,  then  rotate  foods 
by  eating  from  the  emergency  supply 
and  replacing  what  you  use  to  keep 
your  emergency  supply  fresh- 

Water.  Store  a  three-day  to  two- 
week  supply  of  water  for  each  family 
member.  A  gallon  of  water  per  person 
per  day  is  the  general  recommenda- 
tion. Clean  plastic  soft  drink  contain- 
ers (2  litre/2  quart)  are  good  choices 
for  storing  water. 

People  with  special  needs.  Infants 
and  the  elderly  might  need  special 
foods  or  items.  Anyone  with  a  chronic 
health  problem  should  have  a  two- 
week  supply  of  medicines  on  hand. 

For  more  information  about  Y2K, 
including  a  detailed  checklist  for 
emergencies,  see  the  publication  Con- 
sumers and  the  Year  2000  <Y2K).  Single 
copies  are  available  free  from  county 
Perm  State  Cooperative  Extension 
offices,  or  by  calling  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  Publications 
Distribution  Center  at  (814)  865-6713. 
The  publication  also  is  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.cas.psu.edu/docs/CASDEPT/ 
familylivinglcblY2K.pdf 
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Spanier  takes  on 
new  national  role 

University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier 
was  named  chair  of  the  Council  of  Presi- 
dents for  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  at 
the  association's  meeting  Nov.  9.  NASUL- 
GC  is  made  up  of  203  institutions,  includ- 
ing 75  U.S.  land-grant  institutions,  whose 
campuses  enrol]  more  than  3.1  million 
students. 

The  Council  of  Presidents  of  N  ASUL- 
nposed  of  the  chief  executives  of 
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member  colleges  and  uni\ 
the  organization  of  the  c 
utive  officers  develop  i 
and  national  programs  i 
lie  higher  education. 
Spanier's  other  NASULGC  responsibili- 
ties include  serving  as  chair  of  the  Kellogg 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  State  and 
Land-Grant  Universities  the  Commission 
on  Information  Technologies  and  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Board  on  Informa- 
tion Technology.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
NASULGC's  Board  of  Directors. 

In  addition,  Spanier  is  chair  of  the 
NCAA  Division  I  Board  of  Directors  and  a 
member  of  the  Association's  Executive 
Committee;  co-chair  of  the  Association  of 
Academic  Health  Centers  Council  on 
Health  Sciences  and  the  University;  of 
the  University  Corporation  for  Advanced 
Internet  Development  (Internet  2),  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  4-H 
Council. 

Other  Penn  Staters  serving  in  execu- 
tive positions  on  NASULGC  councils  are 
James  H.  Ryan,  vice  president  for  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension,  who 
services  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Council  on  Extension,  Continuing  Educa- 
and  Stephen  J. 
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MacCarthy,  executive  dii 
sity  Relations,  who  sits  or 
committee  of  the  Council 
Relations  and  Developmer 
For  more  information  i 
go  to  http://www.nasuJgc.on 
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There  has  been  a  change  in  speakers  for 
the  Gerontology  Colloquium  scheduled 
for  Dec.  1  on  the  University  Park  campus, 
Thomas  V.  Jones  will  not  speak.  In  his 
place,  Cheryl  Dellasega,  associate  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  Penn  State's  College  of 
Medicine,  will  discuss  "The  Impact  of 
Long-Term  Use  of  Psychoactive  Medica- 
tions on  Cognitive  Function  of  the  Oldest 
Old,"  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  108  Wartik 
Laboratory.  The  talk  also  will  be  shown 
in  Lecture  Room  D  of  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

A  headline  in  the  "Appointments"  section 
on  page  7  in  the  Nov.  4  issue  was  incor- 
rect. Joyce  Zajac,  the  new  director  of  the 
Center  for  Academic  Achievement, 
although  based  at  Penn  State  Schuylkill, 
will  oversee  student  support  services  for 
all  of  the  Capital  College,  which  includes 
both  Penn  State  Schuylkill  and  Penn  State 
Harrisburg. 


Countdown  to  dinnertime 

Jerry  Myers  ol  the  Poultry  Education  and  Research  Center  at  University  Park  weighs  and  otters  comfort  to  one  of  the  many  turkeys  for 
sale  this  Thanksgiving  through  the  Poultry  Science  Club.  This  torn  tipped  Ihe  scales  at  31  pounds.  With  just  1 4  days  to  go  to  Thanksgiving 
you  may  want  to  call  (814)  865-341 1  or  (814)  863-0510  and  get  your  own  feast. 


Obituary 


John  L.  George,  professor 
of  wildlife  management,  who 
helped  create  federal  legislation, 
including  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  died  Nov.  1.  George,  83, 
worked  at  Penn  State  for  18  years. 

George  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1937,  a  master's  degree  in 
1941  and  two  doctorates,  one  in 
wildlife  biology  in  1952  and  the 
other  in  ornithology,  all  from  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


After  serving  in  the  Navy  from 
1942  to  1946,  George  joined  Vassar 
College  as  an  assistant  professor.  He 
was  at  Vassar  from  1951  to  1957. 
From  1957  to  1958,  he  was  the  asso- 
ciate curator  of  mammals  for  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society  (Bronx 
Zoo).  From  1958  to  1963,  he  was  a 
research  staff  specialist  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  he  also  was  a 
chief  government  expert  on  pesti- 
cide ecology.  His  early  work  on 
DDT  contributed  to  its  eventual 

George  was  professor  of  wildlife 
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George  received  numer 
throughout  his  life. 

George  helped 
through  testimony,  fedi 
tion  that  included  th< 
Environment  Policy  Act,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Act  and  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act.  In 
addition,  he  helped  formulate  simi- 
lar Pennsylvania  legislation. 
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University  begins 
project  to  upgrade 
40-year-old  dam 

By  Alan  Janesch 

Public  information 

Penn  State  will  soon  begin  a  $2.8  million  project 
to  repair  and  upgrade  the  spillway  at  Shaver's 
Creek  Dam,  an  earthen  structure  built  in  1959. 
The  dam  itself  is  in  good  shape,  but  as  part  of 
the  spillway  repair  project,  the  state 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  has 
asked  the  University  to  enlarge  the  spillway  to 
bring  the  dam  up  to  current  state  standards. 

Doing  the  job  properly  will  require  Penn 
State  to  "draw  down"  or  drain  Lake  Perez,  the 
body  of  water  created  by  the  dam.  The 
drawdown,  which  could  begin  as  early  as  this 
week,  will  be  done  slowly,  over  a  29-day 
period,  so  that  when  the  drawdown  is 
complete  only  the  natural  stream  bed  of 
Shaver's  Creek  will  have  any  water  in  it  above 
the  dam.  At  that  extremely  slow  rate  of 
drawdown  —  one  foot  a  day  or  a  half-inch  of 
water  an  hour  —  there  will  be  no  negative 
impact  on  downstream  property  owners, 
according  to  officials. 

"Penn  State  is  going  to  handle  this  project 
very  carefully  and  with  the  least  possible 
negative  impact  on  people  who  live  below  the 
lake  and  the  people  who  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  great  recreational  activities 
available  on  and  around  the  lake,"  said  Dale  M. 
Roth,  Penn  State's  director  of  recreation 
services  and  club  sports. 

The  lake  is  about  29-feet  deep  and  covers  72 
acres.  The  dam  is  located   in  Barree  Twp., 


See  "Lake  Perez" 
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Large  class  takes  a 
dramatic  turn  of  events 

By  Karen  Trimbath 

Public  Information 

The  audience  sits  in  hushed  silence  watching  an 
actress,  clothed  in  a  sleek  cocktail  dress,  nervous- 
ly toss  down  a  drink  to  the  strains  of  a  Puccini 
aria.  Another  actor,  playing  her  husband,  enters. 

"I  have  done  the  deed,"  he  tells  her,  revealing 
his  bloodstained  hands  and  knife.  He  is  a  black- 
suited  mafioso  from  the  1950s  who  has  just 
killed  his  cousin  Duncan  to  usurp  his  power. 

The  lights  dim,  the  props  are  replaced  and 
the  scene  is  repeated  again,  with  a  radically  dif- 
ferent setting.  This  time,  the  wife  listens  to  Pearl 
Jam  as  she  waits  for  her  husband  to  return  to 
their  trailer  home  in  the  deep  South.  They  are 
an  interracial  couple  who  want  to  rise  out  of  their 
See  "Theatre"  on  page  3 


Computer-simulated  worlds  make 
"virtually"  anything  possible 


Immerse  yourself 

Ray  Masters  (foreground),  a  research  programmer  in  the  Center  for  Academic  Computing  at  University  Park,  demonstrates  the 
3-D  screen  of  the  Immersadesk,  a  virtual  reality  tool  that's  helping  architecture  students  truly  experience  Iheir  design  models.  The 
fdesk  is  available  for  use  by  faculty  and  students. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


By  Heather  Herzog  and  Raul  Torres 

Computer&  Information  Systems 

Students  and  faculty  at  University  Park  are  fully 
"immersing"  themselves  in  3-D  simulations  — 
in  some  cases  "flying"  without  a  plane  and 
even  traveling  through  walls. 

A  new,  state-of-the-art  virtual  reality  tool  called 
the  ImmersaDesk  is  allowing  this  unique  opportuni- 
ty. Commonly  called  Idesk,  this  computer  projec- 
tion system  is  increasingly  being  used  by  students 
and  faculty  at  Penn  State  to  simulate  environments 
that  can  only  be  "virtually  experienced"  in  central 
Pennsylvania. 

Recently  installed  in  the  Computer  Building,  the 
Idesk  is  the  centerpiece  of  a  testbed  created  by  the 
Center  for  Academic  Computing  (CAC). 
Researchers  wear  special  shuttered  glasses  to  use  the 
Idesk  to  view  high-resolution,  stereoscopic  images 
of  computer  generated  worlds.  In  these  environ- 
ments participants  are  able  to  walk,  "fly"  and 


explore  objects.  Users  can  work  on  and  walk 
through  design  models  for  structures,  manipulate 
scientific  data  and  even  create  imaginative  artistic 
worlds. 

Currently,  Penn  State  is  one  of  only  a  limited 
number  of  universities  to  employ  the  Idesk  in 
research  and  education,  according  to  Russell  Vaught, 
senior  director  of  the  Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing. 

"Many  other  universities  limit  access  to  virtual 
reality  technology  to  a  few  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students,  however,  Penn  State  has  taken 
the  opposite  approach,  opening  its  doors  to  a  wide- 
range  of  faculty  interests  and  giving  undergraduates 
full  access,"  Vaught  said. 

Yet,  despite  the  open  doors  policy,  the  Idesk  is 
still  one  of  Penn  State's  best  kept  secrets. 

"Faculty  are  just  beginning  to  become  aware  of 
the  tremendous  potential  immersive  technology 
offers,"  said  Ray  Masters,  affiliate  associate  profes- 

See  "Idesk"  on  page  3 


Lake  Perez 

continued  from  page  1 

Huntingdon  County-  Recreational  activities  on  the 
lake  will  be  limited  for  about  a  year,  possibly  more. 
The  56-foot-long  concrete  spillway  that  will  be 
upgraded  is  on  the  southeastern  end  of  the  520- 
foot-long  earthen  dam.  Water  above  the  lake's  29- 
foot  depth  goes  over  the  spillway  and  into  the 
stream  bed  below  the  dam.  Penn  State's  regular 
inspections  of  the  dam  include  visual  inspections 
and  in  recent  years  have  included  the  use  of 
ground-penetrating  radar  and  small  television 
cameras.  These  inspections  have  revealed  that  the 
joints  between  the  spillway's  concrete  slabs  leaked, 
resulting  in  some  material  being  washed  out  from 
under  the  slab.  These  washed-out  areas  need  to  be 
filled  in. 

Hoping  to  avoid  draining  the  lake,  Penn  State 
had  proposed  filling  the  open  spaces  by  forcing 
grout  into  these  gaps  under  high  pressure.  But  the 
state  has  asked  the  University  to  make  more 
extensive  repairs  and  at  the  same  time  build  an 
enlarged  spillway  that  meets  current  state 
standards.  The  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  is 
managed  by  Penn  State's  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Office. 

"Because  it's  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  do  the 
project  properly  and  to  bring  the  lake  back  to  its  full 
depth,  we've  been  working  closely  with  affected 
individuals  and  groups,"  Roth  said.  "We've  also 
been  working  hard  to  identify  other  area  sites  that 
people  can  use  for  boating  and  fishing  and  other 
kinds  of  recreational  activities  people  associate  with 
Lake  Perez."  (See  shaded  box  at  right.) 

The  drawdown  can't  begin  until  Penn  State 
receives  a  permit  from  the  state's  environmental 
office.  Penn  State  sent  in  its  permit  application  on 
Oct.  27.  While  the  drawdown  will  affect  recreational 
activities  on  the  lake,  it  will  not  affect  other  activities 
around  the  lake,  such  as  hiking,  visiting  the  Shaver's 
Creek  Environmental  Center  and  cabin  rentals. 
The    drawdown    will    also    affect    the    fish 


population  in  the  lake  — including 
thousands  of  bass,  pickerel,  sunfish, 
perch  and  crappies.  Penn  State  will 
relocate  the  fish  according  to  state 
Fishing  and  Boating  Commission 
guidelines. 


Other  recreation 
opportunities 

While  the  Lake  Perez  drawdown 
is  in  progress,  those  accus- 
tomed to  using  Lake  Perez  for  recre- 
ational purposes  might  want  to  try  the 
following  area  sites.  For  more  infor- 
mation, go  to  http://www.dcnrstate. 
pa.us/sta  teparks/parks/. 

■  Whipple  Dam  State  Park,  a  256- 
acre  state  park  located  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Huntingdon  County, 
12  miles  south  ol  State  College;  boat- 
ing, fishing,  some  hunting. 

■  Poe  Valley  State  Park,  a  198,000- 
acre  state  forest  in  Centre  County  that 
includes  the  25-acre  Poe  Lake;  acces- 
sible from  U.S.  Route  322;  swimming, 
picnicking,  hiking,  fishing,  boating, 
camping. 

■  Black  Moshannon  State  Park  on 
state  Route  504,  nine  miles  east  of 
Philipsburg;  boating,  fishing,  hiking, 
camping. 

■  Greenwood  Furnace  State  Park,  a 
423-acre  park  in  Huntingdon  County, 
includes  a  6-acre  lake;  swimming,  pic- 
nicking, camping. 

■  Bald  Eagle  State  Park,  just  off  state 
Route  150,  midway  between  Miles- 
burg  and  Lock  Haven;  swimming,  pic- 
nicking, boating,  fishing,  water-skiing, 
hiking,  camping. 


Serene  scene 

This  view  of  Lake  Perez  at  Stone  Valley  v 

the  boating  se; 

about  a  year,  possibly  n 

the  nearby  spillway. 
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impoverished  circumstances  by  mur- 
dering the  husband's  powerful  cousin. 

Although  these  scenes  may  not 
seem  connected,  both  are  one  and  the 
same  —  act  two,  scene  two  of  the 
Shakespearean  tragedy  Macbeth,  per- 
formed during  a  recent  session  of 
Theatre  100,  an  introductory  course 
that  combines  a  brief  lecture  with  a 
related  performance  given  by  gradu- 
ate students  enrolled  in  the  MFA  the- 
atre arts  program. 

Around  400  students  enroll  in 
each  section,  but  the  large  roster  is 
actually  an  advantage,  according  to 
Annie  McGregor,  assistant  professor 
of  theatre  arts,  who  teaches  the 

"Large  lecture  classes  often  get  a 
bad  rap.  But  a  large  class  actually 
enhances  the  theatrical  experience," 
McGregor  said.  "We  have  a  legiti- 
mate audience,  with  a  diverse  cross- 
section  of  ethnicities,  nationalities 
and  majors,  who  are  bound  together 
as  they  watch  and  discuss  perfor- 
mances. The  effect  would  be  lost  with 
a  class  of  20  students." 

An  integral  part  of  this  class  is 
the  performance  company,  made  up 
of  12  "graduate  assistants  and  one  fac- 
ulty member. 

"This  class  blends  professional 
training  for  graduate  students  and 
undergraduate  education,"  McGre- 
gor said.  "Some  students  have  never 
seen  live  theatre.  By  the  end  of  the 
semester,  they'll  have  seen  a  lot." 

Dan  Vernon,  who  is  studying  in 
the  MFA  directing  program,  is  the 
one  who  directed  Macbeth  as  a  Mafia 
tragedy  —  an  idea  that  arose  out  of 
his  research  on  the  Mafia's  power 
hierarchy  during  the  1950s.  After 
three-and-a-half  hours  of  rehearsal, 
he  and  actors  Mark  Light-Orr  and 
Deborah  Curtis  were  ready  to  go. 

"Belonging  to  the  performance 
company  allows  for  a  practical  appli- 
cation here  of  what  we  learn  at  the 
school,"  Vernon  said. 

Theatre  100  has  an  international 
scope  and  runs  the  gamut  from  pre- 
historic to  contemporary  drama.  All 
aspects  of  theatre  are  covered  — 
including  directing,  acting  and 
design. 

Currently,  McGregor  is  in  Dakar, 
Senegal,  where  she  is  giving  a  presen- 
tation on  her  class  at  the  Third  World 
Congress,  a  theatre  training  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  International 
University  Theatre  Association  from 
Nov.  14-21 .  Dan  Carter,  director  of  the 
School  of  Theatre  Arts  and  artistic 
director  of  Pennsylvania  Centre 
Stage,  will  also  give  a  presentation 
and  three  graduate  students  and  five 
current  and  former  members  of  the 
THEA  100  company  will  perform  in 
front  of  an  international  audience. 

The  Department  of  Theatre  Arts 
is  online  at  http://uninv.personaI.psu. 
edu/dept/theatrearts/. 
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sor  of  architecture  and  a  member  of 
the  CAC  graduate  education  and 
research  support  staff.  Masters  and 
associate  architecture  professors 
Loukas  Kalisperis  and  Katsuhiko 
Muramoto  are  coordinating  a  joint 
project  between  Penn  State  and  Ohio 
State  that  enables  architecture  students 
from  each  university  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  Idesk's  network  capa- 
bilities. In  the  first  phase  of  the  project, 
Penn  State  students  in  Architecture  332 
last  spring  designed  computer  models 
of  a  proposed  park  in  Philadelphia 
that  they  were  able  to  critique  and 
experience  collaboratively  by  using 
the  Idesk.  Later  this  fall,  the  instruc- 
tors plan  to  select  students  in  the  class 
to  "tele-immersively"  explore  and 
evaluate  their  final  projects  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty  from  Ohio  State. 
Then,  in  spring  semester  2000,  Archi- 
tecture 481  ("Digital  Design  Media") 
will  incorporate  immersive  technology 
as  a  regularly  scheduled  course  offer- 
ing. 

'The  Idesk  allows  us  to  put  some- 
one in  a  building  without  having  to 
actually  construct  it,"  said  Corrie 
Messinger,  an  architecture  senior  who 
used  the  tool  in  his  pre-visualization 
class  exercises.  "Examining  3-D  mod- 
els, by  moving  around  and  through 
them,  makes  it  possible  for  architecture 
students  to  note  spatial  and  depth  rela- 
tionships that  are  not  obvious  in  2-D 
drawings  or  blueprints.  It  also  enables 
students  and  professors  to  view  a 
model  from  many  different  angles." 

Immersive  virtual  reality  (VR) 
technologies  have  significant  instruc- 
tional value,  Masters  said,  but  per- 
haps even  more  effective  is  their  abili- 
ty to  facilitate  cooperation  with  other 
universities. 

"Before  the  Idesk,  if  architecture 


students  from  Penn  State  wanted  to 
show  their  models  to  students  or  a 
professor  in  Illinois  they  would  have 
to  either  go  there  or  invite  their  col- 
leagues here  for  the  weekend.  Now 


"The  Idesk  allows  us 
to  put  someone  in  a 
building  without 
having  to  actually 
construct  it ...  to 
note  spatial  and 
depth  relationships 
that  are  not  obvious 
in  2-D  drawings  or 
blueprints." 


they  can  just  ask  to  meet  them  online 
for  a  while,"  he  said. 

Scholars  are  also  intrigued  by  the 
high-performance  potential  of  immer- 
sive technologies.  Penn  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  GeoVISTA  Center 
and  the  Center  for  Coastal  Physical 
Oceanography  at  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity recently  used  the  Idesk's  data 
analysis  capabilities  to  perform  a  col- 
laborative study  involving  pollution 
control.  Researchers  from  each  univer- 
sity simultaneously  accessed  and 
explored  a  3-D  model  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  that  demonstrated 
dynamic  relationships  among  tempera- 
ture, precipitation  and  topography. 
Working  with  networked  Idesks  at  each 
location,  participants  were  able  to  use 
voice  communication  and  synchro- 


nized 3-D  graphical  representations  to 
converse  with  each  other  and  point  out 
objects  of  interest  in  the  shared  virtual 
space. 

DanHaug,  a  GeoVISTA  research 
staff  member,  explained  that  the  Idesk's 
ability  to  construct  immersive  3-D 
models  provides  a  way  to  translate 
large  data  sets  into  meaningful  pat* 
terns.  Relationships  among  study  vari- 
ables are  revealed  more  quickly,  Haug 
said,  because  the  Idesk  enables  abstract 
data  to  be  represented  in  ways  that  are 
intuitive  and  readily  grasped. 

Student's  VR  experiences  at  Penn 
State  have  also  led  to  "real  world" 
research  applications.  Andrew  Schloss- 
er,  a  junior  in  mechanical  engineering. 
said  his  work  with  the  Idesk  at  theCAC 
was  crucial  to  landing  a  job  with  Ford 
Motor  Co.  this  year.  According  to 
Schlosser,  his  understanding  of  immer- 
sive technologies  impressed  interview- 
ers because  Ford,  like  many  other  big 
name  companies,  is  using  VR  tools  to 
aid  in  the  engineering  and  production 
process. 

"Companies  are  using  large  3-D 
screens  to  run  stress  tests  and  view  pro- 
posed parts,  so  engineers  can  get  a 
much  more  thorough  idea  of  what  is 
being  discussed  and  proposed,"  said 
Schlosser.  "They're  also  using  VR  for 
training,  which  helps  protect  equip- 
ment and  ensure  the  safety  of  new  per- 
sonnel." 

"Virtual  reality,"  said  George  Otto, 
manager  of  the  CAC  Visualization 
Group  that  created  the  testbed  for 
Idesk,  "is  an  emerging  field  of  study 
that  holds  the  promise  of  facilitating 
understanding  of  complex  data  and 
relationships  for  a  wide  range  of  disci- 
plines. It  also  provides  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  human-com- 
puter interaction." 

For  more  information  about  CAC 
resources,  see  http://cac.psu.edu/viz  on 
the  Web  or  contact  Otto  at 
george-otto@psu.edu. 


Lectures 


Learn  about  Egyptological 
and  antiquarian  publications 


Brian  Curran,  assistant  professor  of 
art  history,  will  lecture  on  "Egypto- 
logical and  Antiquarian  Publications 
from  thi1  Renaissance  to  the  Enlighten* 
ment,"  at  7  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  22,  in 
the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art's  Palmer 
Lipcon  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Curran's  talk  is  part  of 
the  lecture  series  "Drawing  from  the 
Past:  Perspectives  on  Rare  Books  and 
Printed  Materials  in  the  Visual  Arts." 
The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

Curran  received  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees  in  art  history  from 
Princeton  University.  He  also  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  art  history  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst.  Before  coming  to  Penn  State 
in  1997,  Curran  received  a  post-doc- 
toral fellowship  in  the  hur 


Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
From  1993  to  1995  Curran  worked 
under  an  institutional  fellowship, 
awarded  by  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  at  the  Bibliotheca 
Hertziana  in  Rome.  He  received  a 
Wljiting  Foundation  Dissertation  Fel- 
lowship at  Princeton  University  for 
1995-96  and  a  Mellon  Foundation  Dis- 
sertation Grant  in  1993.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  and  is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  book.  The  Egyptian 
Renaissance:  Ancient  Egypt  and  its 
Antiquities  m  Italian  Renaissance  Art  and 
Culture. 

The  lecture  series  addresses  the 
subject  of  rare  books  and  printed 
materials  in  the  visual  arts  from  the 
16th  century  through  the  19th  centu- 
ry- 


Illustrated  talk  details  author's  work 


Patricia  Monaghan,  author  of  The  God- 
dess Path:  A  Celebration  of  the  Feminine 
Divine,  will  share  her  work  on  images 
worldwide  through  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture at  7  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  22,  in  101 
Kern  Building  at  University  Park. 
Her  research   has  taken  her  to 
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Her  books  on  global  female  figures, 
magical  gardening,  folk  tales  and  her 
poetry  will  be  on  display. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Women's  Studies  Program  at  (814) 
863-4026. 


Daylong  workshop  set  for 
harassment  resource  people 


A  workshop  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  for  designated  sexual  harass- 
ment resource  people  at  Penn  State 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  at  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park.  A 
sexual  harassment  resource  person  is  a 
designated  employee  trained  in  all 
areas  of  sexual  harassment  to  serve  as 
a  first-line  contact  for  faculty,  staff  and 
students  who  have  concerns  about 
issues  of  sexual  harassment. 

The  daylong  program  is  designed 
to  keep  individuals  abreast  of  changes 
in  law,  policy  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  sexual  harassment.  Topics  of 
discussion  for  this  program  will 
include  changes  to  Policy  AD-41,  com- 
puter-based harassment  and  other 
areas  of  current  interest.  The  Affirma- 
tive Action  Office  is  sponsoring  this 
program  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a 


learning  and  working  € 

free  from  discrimination  and  harass- 
people  have  taken  on  this  responsibil- 
ity over  and  above  their  regular  full- 
time  positions. 

The  Affirmative  Action  Office  pro- 
vides them  with  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  resolve  the  complex  issues  of 
sexual  harassment  that  come  to  their 
attention.  The  investigation  of  com- 
plaints, including  conducting  inter- 
views and  requesting  documents  from 
those  involved,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Affirmative  Action  Office.  A  listing 
of  the  sexual  harassment  resource  peo- 
ple can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
http://unvw.psu.edu/depllaaoffice. 

For  program  information,  contact 
Carmen  Borges  by  phone  at  (814)  863- 
0471  or  e-mail  at  cbbl@psu.edu. 


Concert  hall  designer  to 
speak  at  Nov.  22  lecture 


From  the  clash  of  the  cymbals  to  the 
thump  of  the  drums,  there's  some- 
thing special  about  enjoying  music  in 
a  concert  hall.  Now,  a  special  collo- 
quium featuring  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  concert  hall  and  opera  house 
designers  will  give  the  public  a  peek 
behind  the  music's  magic. 

Cyril  M.  Harris,  the  Charles  Batche- 
lor  professor  emeritus  of  electrical  engi- 
neering and  professor  emeritus  of  archi- 
tecture at  Columbia  University,  will 
present  "Concert  Hall  Design:  Science, 
Engineering  or  Black  Magic?"  at  5:30 
p.m.,  Nov.  22,  in  the  Applied  Science 


Building  auditorium  at  University  Park. 
The  colloquium  is  free  to  the  public. 

Harris  will  review  the  acoustical 
characteristics  of  early  Greek  and 
Roman  theaters  that  impact  modern 
concert  hall  design  before  discussing 
two  methods  used  to  describe  how 
sound  behaves  in  an  enclosed  space: 
the  engineering  method  and  the  sci- 
entific method. 
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throughout  the  world,  and  his  credits 
include  the  \leimpolil,in  Opera  House 
and  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  both  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Out  with  the  old... 

Once  a  crane  lilted  old  air  conditioning  equipment  off 

e  University  Park  campus  (above),  new  equipment 

(right).  The  work  temporarily  closed  a  parking  lot  nex 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

MSU  game  to  be  televised 

Penn  State's  regular  season  finale  at 
Michigan  State  University  on  Satur- 
day, Nov.  20,  will  be  regionally  tele- 
\ised  by  ABC  Sports.  The  contest  will 
kick  off  at  3:30  p.m.  EST  at  Spartan  Sta- 
dium in  East  Lansing,  Mich.  The  tele- 
cast is  the  12th  announced  TV  appear- 
ance of  the  season  for  the  Nittany 
Lions,  who  have  appeared  on  televi- 
sion 65  times  in  their  last  66  games. 

Holiday  reminder 

This  year,  Dec.  25  will  fall  on  a  Satur- 
day, as  will  Jan.  I,  2000  (New  Year's 
Day).  Because  of  this  situation,  official 
University  holidays  will  be  Thursday, 
Dec.  23;  Friday,  Dec.  24;  and  Saturday, 
Dec.  25;  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  28  and  29;  and 
Saturday,  Jan.  1,2000. 

Thursday,  Dec.  30,  and  Friday,  Dec. 
31,  are  not  University  holidays  and 
offices  ordinarily  would  be  open  these 
days.  However,  in  order  to  provide  a 
generally  more  desirable  and  efficient 
application  of  time  off,  University 
offices  and  facilities  —  except  for 
essential  services  —  will  be  closed  for 
these  two  days. 

For  more  information  on  the  holi- 
day schedule,  particularly  for  those 
University  employees  who  earn  com- 
pensatory days,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.  edu/ur/archives/ 
iittercomJ999/St'pt23/hotidm/.html. 

Grants  workshops 

Three  grant-writing  workshops  for 
organizations  or  individuals  interest- 
ed in  applying  for  a  performance  grant 
will  be  held  in  December  around  the 

Pennsylvania  Performing  Arts  on 
Tour  (PennPAT),  the  group  conducting 
the  workshops,  provides  grants  to  pre- 
senters to  support  fees  of  Pennsylva- 
nia-based artists.  The  program  is 
designed  to  benefit  performing  artists, 
presenting  organizations  and  commu- 
nities by  linking  artists  with  perform- 
ing arts  presenters  across  the  state. 
PennPAT  awards  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

For  information  on  locations  and 
workshop  times,  call  (215)  496-9424  or 
e-mail  pennpat@erols.com.  For  more 
information  on  PennPAT  guidelines, 
an  application  or  to  register  for  the 
workshop,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://unuw.Hber hjnet.org/pennpat. 

Alumni  Association 
staff   relocates 

The  Alumni  Association  staff,  previ- 
ously located  in  University  House  and 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  has  relocated  to 
365  N.  Science  Park  Road,  until  the 
Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus  is  completed 
in  spring  2001. 

The  building  is  the  former  Primes- 
tar  location  which  is  located  in  front 
of  the  new  Accu  Weather  building. 
The  official  address  and  phone  num- 
bers for  tJiePenn  State  Alumni  Asso- 


No  parking 


Work  began  in  early  November  to  repair  a  sewer  line  under  the  Yellow  8  parking  lol  between 
Pond  and  Chandlee  laboratories  on  the  University  Park  campus.  This  major  project  will  close 
all  parking  spaces  in  the  lot  (or  at  leasl  the  next  eight  weeks.  Yellow  B  parking  permits  will  be 
honored  in  Yellow  F  or  any  orange  open  stafl  lot.  They  will  not  be  honored  in  Yellow  H  (behind 
Osmond  Laboratory),  which  already  is  filled  to  capacity. 
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ciation  will  remain  the  same. 

The  grounds  of  University  House 
have  been  cordoned  off  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Hintz  center  is  under  way. 
Many  of  the  valuable  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  removed  and  replanted 
throughout  campus.  Funds  for  the 
$9.5  million  project  were  raised  from 
private  support. 

Proposals  sought 

Faculty  and  teaching  assistants  are 
encouraged  to  submit  a  proposal  for 
presentation  at  the  Eighth  Annual 
Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technolo- 
gy Symposium.  The  symposium,  to 
be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Satur- 
day, April  1,  2000,  in  the  Joab  L. 
Thomas  Building  at  University  Park, 
will  allow  faculty  to  share  ideas  and 
techniques  for  improving  teaching 
and  learning  through  the  use  of  infor- 
mation technology.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  formats,  proposals  will  be 
accepted  for  student-teacher  panels. 
Ideas  for  roundtable  topics  are  also 


welcome. 

Presentations  are  usually  30  min- 
utes long  and  include  demonstrations 
of  the  instructional  strategies  and  tech- 
nologies. Proposals  are  due  on  Friday, 
Jan.  21,  2000.  Proposals  that  focus  on 
how  new  technology  has  been  used  in 
the  curriculum  and  how  its  impact  has 
been  assessed  are  encouraged.  To  sub- 
mit a  proposal  via  the  Web,  visit 
http://cac.psu.edu/trairtitig/TLT/rfp.html. 

For  more  information  or  to  request 
a  printed  proposal  form,  send  name, 
address  and  a  brief  message  to  tlt_pro- 
posal@psu.edu  or  call  Karen  Peters  at 
(814)  863-7763. 

This  symposium  is  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Academic  Computing 
(CAC),  the  Teaching  and  Learning 
Consortium,  the  Royer  Center,  the 
Schreyer  Institute  for  Innovation  and 
Learning  and  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion and  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension. 


Courses 

HRDC  courses 

To  register  for  these  or  other  Human 
Resource  Development  Center  pro- 
grams at  University  Park,  complete 
the  registration  form  found  in  the 
back  of  the  HRDC  catalog. 

■    Performance    Management 

Register  for  the  entire  series  or 
just  those  programs  of  interest.  No 


—  Unraveling  the  Mystery  of 
Performance  Management:  Dec.  7, 
from  1:30-3:30  p.m.,  324  Agricultur- 
al Science  and  Industries  Building. 
No  cost  (LDR  094).  " 

—  Defining  Expectations:  Dec. 
9,  from  1:30-3:30  p.m.,  301AAg 
Administration  Building.  No  cost. 
(LDR  095). 

—  Rave  Reviews:  Supervisor 
Training  for  Staff  Review  :  Dec.  14, 
from  1:30  -3:30  p.m.,  324  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Industries  Build- 
ing. No  cost  (LDR  012). 

—  Planning  For  Performance 
Improvements:  Dec.  16,  1:30  to 
3:30  p.m.,  324  Agricultural  Science 
and  Industries  Building.  No  cost 
(LDR  096). 

■  Getting    Your    Act    Together 

Register  for  the  entire  series  or  just 
those  programs  of  interest.  Cost:  $87 
(PER  039). 

—  Getting  Organized!  Dec.  1, 
2-4  p.m.,  319  Rider.  Cost:  $34 
(PER  039). 

—  Time  Management:  Regain- 
ing Control:  Dec.  8,  2-4  p.m., 
319  Rider.  Cost:  $34  (PER  024). 

—  Managing  Interruptions: 
Dec.  15,  2-4  p.m.,  319  Rider. 
Cost:  $34  (PER  036). 

For  more  information  on  these 
or  other  HRDC  courses,  call  (814) 
865-8216  or  visit  the  Web  at 
http://witnv.ohr.psu.edu/hrdc/hidex.htiii. 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about 
these  programs  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)865-3085. 

■   Sinus  Infections:  A  Holistic 

Approach  — WEL  194 

Learn  how  diet,  water  intake 
and  lack  of  key  nutrients  causes 
chronic  sinus  infections.  Meets: 
Tuesday,  Nov.  30,  from  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  room  404  Old  Main.  Cost:  $5. 


■   You  Are  What  You  Think  — 
WEL  198 

Learn  how  to  restructure  nega- 
tive views  into  a  more  positive  out- 
look. Move  from  stress  to  strength. 
Meets:  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  from  noon 
to  1  p.m.,  256  Hammond  Building. 
Cost:  $5. 
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Entertainment 


On  stage 


imily  —  Brad  While,  back  row  left,  and  Deb  Cur 
row  lelt,  and  Joe  Thompson  —  waits  lor  the  Biblical  Flood  in  At 
ol  Our  Teeth "  The  play  will  be  performed  Nov.  1 9  through  Oec. 
the  University  Park  campus.  For  ticket  information  call  (814)  86. 


Celebrating  the  viola 

The  viola  takes  center  stage  Nov.  19-21 
as  part  of  Penn  State's  ViolaFest.  Tout- 
ed as  "a  celebration  of  the  viola  for 
students,  teachers,  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals," the  three-day  festival  will 
feature  master  classes,  clinics  and 
recitals. 

Professional  violists  and  viola 
experts  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  overseas  will  be  participating  in 
the  event.  An  exhibition  room  will  be 
open  all  day  Saturday  and  on  Sunday 
morning  with  viola  makers,  string 
instrument  dealers  and  other  music 


j,  and  Mindy  Dougherty,  front 
ntic  City  during  the  play  "Skin 
at  the  Playhouse  Theatre  on 
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.  from  around  the  country 
showing  their  wares  and  answering 

Highlights  of  the  weekend  include 
a  recital  featuring  the  husband-wife 
duo  Yizhak  Schotten  and  Katherine 
Collier  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  19,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  couple 
has  performed  internationally  and 
recorded  extensively.  Tickets  are  $4  for 
adults,  $2  for  students  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  20,  following 
the  Featured  Artists'  Recital  at  7:30 


p.m.,  all  participants  in  ViolaFest  will 
present  the  world-premiere  perfor- 
mance of  "Festival  Overture"  by 
Michael  Kimber.  The  piece  was  com- 
missioned bv  ViolaFest. 

Registration  for  some  events  is 
required.  For  more  information,  call 
Timothy  Deighton  at  (814)  863-4406 
or  visit  the  ViolaFest  Web  site  at 
htify.ilwanbers.triport.com/PSU_Music/ 
ASTAfvioIaMm. 

Reception  to  be  held 

A  reception  for  the  exhibition  "A  Gath- 
ering of  Women,  A  Healing  Place"  will 
be  held  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Satur- 
day, Nov.  20,  in  the  HUB-Robeson 
Gallery  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  public  can  meet  Martina 
Johnson-Allen,  curator  of  the  exhibi- 
tion which  is  on  display  through 
Dec.  2. 

"A  Gathering  of  Women,  A  Heal- 
ing Place"  displays  the  intergenera- 
tional  and  multicultural  artistic 
expressions  of  130  women  who  have 
constructed  sacks  which  metaphori- 
cally contain  the  emotions,  beliefs  and 
creative  energies  of  the  individual 
artists.  Many  contain  poems,  narra- 
tives, figures  and  natural  objects  and 
many  are  embellished  with  personal 
objects  and  image. 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  at  http:llioww.psu.edu/HUBl 
Galleries. 

Readers'  theatre 

Members  of  Instructional  Systems  586 
will  stage  a  readers'  theatre  produc- 
tion of  "The  Dance  of  Blind  Reflex," 
adapted  from  Barry  Oshry's  book, 
Seeing  Systems.  The  free  performance, 
directed  by  Alison  Carr-Chellman, 
assistant  professor  in  the  College  of 
Education,  is  set  for  5  p.m.  Dec.  2  in 
the  auditorium  of  Keller  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

"The  Dance  of  Blind  Reflex" 
explores  the  patterns  of  relationships 
that  occur  regularly  in  life. 

STOMP 

STOMP,  the  international  percussion 
sensation,  makes  its  return  to  the  area 
in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Jan.  11,  and  Wednesday,  Jan.  12. 

STOMP  has  been  seen  on  "The 
Late  Show  with  David  Letterman" 
and  is  the  winner  of  an  Olivier  Award 
for  Best  Choreography  (London's 
Tony  Award);  an  Obie  Award;  a 
Drama  Desk  Award  for  Unique  The- 
atre Experience;  and  a  special  citation 
from  Best  Plays. 

STOMP  is  directed  and  created  by 
Luke  Cresswell  and  Steve  McNi- 
cholas.  Tickets  are  $35  and  $26  and 
are  available  at  the  Arts  Ticket  Center, 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  box  office  or 
by  calling  (814)  863-0255  or  (800) 
ARTS-TDC 

Flute  ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble,  under 
the  direction  of  Eleanor  Duncan  Arm- 
strong, associate  professor  of  music, 


will  give  a  free  concert  on  Monday, 
Nov.  22,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Donna  Sansone,  Cather- 
ine Hodges  and  Johanna  Steinbacher 
are  associate  conductors  of  the  group. 

Arts  at  Williamsport 

Grammy  award-winning  singer  Harry 
Connick  Jr.  and  his  big  band  will  per- 
form at  the  Community  Arts  Center 
in  Williamsport,  part  of  Penn  College, 
at  7:30  p.m.,  Monday,  Jan.  10. 

Connick  is  a  multi-talented  artist 
with  sales  of  more  than  15  million 
albums  worldwide.  His  latest  release, 
"Come  By  Me,"  blends  all  musical 
sides  of  his  diverse  personality  includ- 
ing Big  Band,  classic  American  stan- 
dards and  straight-up  jazz. 

Tickets  are  $48,  $35.50  and  $27.50 
and  go  on  sale  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov. 
19. 

Additional  events  at  the  Commu- 
nity Arts  Center  follow.  All  events 
begin  at  7:30  p.m.  unless  otherwise 

■  "The  Nutcracker,"  a  holiday 
classic,  4  p.m.  Dec.  5;  tickets:  $25.50, 
$20.50,  $18.50  and  $15.50. 

■  "Up  With  People,"  the  spirit  of 
growth,  Dec.  9;  tickets:  $15.50,  $14.50 
and  $11.50. 

■  Williamsport  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dec.  14;  tickets:  $34.50, 
$28.50,  $23.50,  $19.50  and  $12.50.  Also 
Feb.  22,  March  21  and  May  12. 

■  "The  Music  of  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber,"  20  years  of  Broadway  hits, 
Dec.  17;  tickets:  $33,  $25.50  and  $20.50. 

■  Harry  Connick  Jr.,  Jan.  10,2000; 
tickets:  $48,  $35.50  and  $27.50. 

■  Trace  Adkins,  country  singer 
and  songwriter,  Feb.  3;  tickets:  $28.50, 
$23.50  and  $18.50. 

■  "Swing time!"  swing-jazz  enter- 
tainment, Feb.  13;  tickets:  $23.50  and 
$18.50. 

■  The  Best  of  Lily  Tomlin,  leg- 
endary comedienne,  Feb.  16;  tickets: 
$40  and  $22.50. 

■  Sesame  Street  LIVE!  "Elmo's 
Coloring  Book"  7  p.m.  Feb.  29;  3:30 
p.m.  March  1;  7  p.m.  March  1;  tickets: 
$14.50  and  $12.50,  adult;  $12.50  and 
$10.50  for  children  1-10  years  old. 

■  Williamsport  Symphony  Youth 
Orchestra,  March  6;  free. 

■  London  City  Opera  in  Mozarf  s 
"The  Magic  Flute"  March  10;  tickets: 
$35,  $25  and  $18. 

■  The  Statler  Brothers,  long-time 
country  favorite,  March  15;  tickets: 
$28.50  beginning  10  a.m.  Dec.  3. 

■  Frankie  Valli  and  The  Four  Sea- 
sons, vintage  Philly-sound  pop,  March 
30;  rickets:  $34.50  and  $24.50. 

■  Williamsport  Symphony 
Orchestra,  2  p.m.  April  8;  free. 

■  "Victor  Victoria,"  one  of  Broad- 
way's newest  shows,  April  20;  rickets: 
$33,  $25.50  and  $20.50. 

■  "Show  Boat,"  Broadway  musi- 
cal, May  8;  tickets:  $35,  $27.50  and 
$22.50. 

For  tickets  or  more  information, 
call  the  Community  Arts  Center  at 
(570)  326-2424  or  (800)  432-9382. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  November  19 

Friends  of  the  Palmer  Museum  ol  An,  annual 
holiday  ornament  exhibition  and  sale;  exhi- 
bition and  reception.  5:30  to  7  p.m.  Nov. 
19;  holiday  ornamenl  sale,  Nov.  20  and  21, 
during  regular  museum  hours,  Palmer 
Museum. 

The  Skin  ot  OurTeelh,"  by  Thornton  Wilder.  8 
p.m.  Nov.  19,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  3  and  Dec.  4; 
7:30  p.m.  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  Dec.  2;  2 
p.m.  Dec.  4;  The  Playhouse. 

"The  Rivals."  The  Acting  Company,  8  p.m.. 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)863-0255. 

Saturday,  November  20 

"Bill  Viola's  The  Crossing,"  gallery  talk,  by 
Robin  Seymour,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Christol- 

"A  Gathering  of  Women,  A  Healing  Place," 
reception  lor  the  exhibition,  with  Martina 
Johnson-Allen,  1:30  lo  3:30  p.m.,  HUB- 
Robeson  Gallery. 

Thursday,  December  2 

The  Dance  of  Blind  Reflex,"  Instructional  Sys- 
tems 586,  readers'  theatre  produclion, 
5  p.m.,  Keller  Building  auditorium. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  November  19 

"Guys  and  Dolls,"  Penn  Slate  Thespians,  8 
p.m.  Nov.  1 9;  2  and  8  p.m.  Nov.  20;  Schwab 
Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 
0255. 

Yizhak  Schotten  and  Katherine  Collier,  viola, 
8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Tickets  are  $4  lor 
adults,  $2  for  students  and  are  available  at 

Saturday,  November  20 

"Festival  Overture,"  part  ol  ViolaFest,  with 
Michael  Kimber,  7:30  p.m.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (814)  863-4406. 

Monday,  November  22 

The  Penn  State  Flute  Ensemble,  Eleanor 
Duncan  Armstrong,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  November  19 

John  Whelan  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 
noon,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Jimmy  Adegoke  on  "Climate  Response  to 
Land  Cover  Conversion  in  the  U.S.  Mid- 
West:  Does  Scale  Matter?"  3:30  p.m.,  301 
Steidie. 

Roger  Andersen  on  Topic  Translations  in  Inti- 
mate Two-Party  Conversations,"  4  p.m.. 
26  Hosier. 

John  B.  MacChesney  on  The  Optical  Fiber 
Revolution,"  4  p.m..  Assembly  Room.  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Monday,  November  22 

Ray  Schemdlin  on  Translating  the  Book  ot 
Job,"  12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 

Sean  Hayward  on  "Black-Hole  Dynamics," 
2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

WoKgang  Ernst  on  a  subject  to  be 
announced,  3:30  p.m..  339  Davey  Labora- 

Cyril  M.  Harris  on  "Concert  Hall  Design:  Sci- 
ence, Engineering  or  Black  Magic?"  5:30 
p.m.,  Applied  Science  Building  auditorium. 

Brian  Curran  on  "Egyptological  and  Antiquar- 
ian Publications  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  Enlightenment,"  7  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium. 

Patricia  Monaghan  will  share  her  work  on 
images  worldwide  through  an  illustrated 
lecture,  7  p.m.,  101  Kern. 


North  Halls  Exhibit  Area 

Jocelyn  Torcolini,  video  and  photography, 
through  Dec.  8. 
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Contemplating  the  artwork 

Veronica  Garcia,  a  sophomore  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  views  "Bearer  of  Fruit"  by  Celesline  Wilson  Hughes,  part  ol  the  exhibit  "A 
Gathering  of  Women;  A  Healing  Place"  on  display  at  the  Robeson  Gallery  at  University  Park.  There  will  be  a  reception  for  the  exhibit  Irom  1:30 
to  3:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  20,  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Gallery.  For  details,  see  the  story  on  page  8 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Tuesday,  November  23 

Gregory  Slephanopoulos  on  "Mining  Genom- 
ic and  Physiological  Data,"  1 1 :15  a.m.,  108 

Wartik  Laboratory. 
Douglas    Granger    on    a    subject    lo    be 

announced,  noon,  406  Oswald  Tower. 
E.  Gardi  on  "Power  Correction  in  the  Single 

Dressed  Gluon  Approximation:  The  Aver- 
age Thrust  as  a  Case  Study,"  3:30  p.m., 

339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Vijaykrishnan  Narayanan  on  "Architectures  for 

Java   Computing,"   2:30   to   3:45    p.m., 

128  Sackett. 
Katie  DeCicco  on  "Vitamin  A,  Interferons  and 

Antibody  Responses,"  4  p.m.,  1 1 0  Wartik 

Laboratory. 
Monday,  November  29 
Ernst  Schurer.  Manfred  Keune  and  Rhonda 

Duffaut  on  "Gunter  Grass,  1999  Nobel 

Prize    Winner    in    Literature,"    12:15    to 

1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 
Tuesday,  November  30 
Israel  Wachs  on  "Molecular  Engineering  of 

Metal    Oxide     Catalysts,"    9:45    a.m., 

117  Borland  Laboratory. 
A.  Lakhtakia  on  "Vermicelli  and  Feltuccini: 

Electromagnetic  Adventures  in  Nanomor- 

phology,"  2:30  to  3:45  p.m.,  128  Sackett. 
Keifh  Erikson  on  The  Effect  of  Iron  Status  on 

Dopamine  Metabolism," 4  p.m..  110  Wartik 

Laboratory. 
Wednesday,  December  1 
Alastair  Glass  on  "Photonic  Materials  —  The 

Enabler  for  the  Communications  Revolu- 

tion,"5  p.m.,  189  Materials  Research  Lab- 
oratory. 


Cheryl  Dellasega  on  The  Impact  of  Long- 
Term  Use  ol  Psychoactive  Medications  on 
Cognitive  Function  of  the  Oldest  Old," 
noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Stelany  Weightman  on  "Calcium  Response  to 
Ozone  in  Guard  Cells  of  Nicotlana 
Tabacum,"  12:20  to  1:10  p.m„  112  Buck- 
hout  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  December  2 

Pat  Nicholson  on  "Eleclrophoretic  Deposition 
of  Ceramic  Films  and  Coatings,"  11  a.m., 

301  Steidie. 

"Assessing  Student  Writing:  The  Problems 
and  Some  Solutions,"  noon  lo  1   p.m., 
304  Rider  II. 
R.  Sharma,  O.  Camps,  S.  Kumara  and  P. 
Bermam  on  "Research  Overview,"  4  p.m., 

302  Pond  Laboratory. 

Amy  K.  Litwiler  on  "Flow  Manufacturing," 
4:30  p.m.,  215  Hammond. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson 

"A  Gathering  of  Women:  A  Healing  Place." 

Robeson  Gallery,  through  Dec.  2. 
"Rulh  Talman  Kazez,  Recent  Works  1998-99," 

through  Dec.  4. 
Kern  Exhibit  Area 
Jewelry  designs  by  Denise  Ariew,  Ihrough 

Dec.  8. 
"Monika  Lozinska-Lee.  Images  ol  Poland," 

through  Dec.  8. 
"Exotic  Treasures:  Contemporary   Egyplian 

Craftsmanship."  Ihrough  Dec.  15. 


"Ukiyo-e:  Images  ol  the  Floating  World: 
Japanese  Woodblock  Prints  Irom  the  Per- 
manent Collection,"  Special  Exhibition 
Gallery  I.  Ihrough  Dec.  22. 

"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints;  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,"  through  Dec.  12. 

The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill 
Viola,"  Special  Exhibition  Gallery  II, 
Ihrough  Dec.  12. 

"A  Baroque  Bequest:  A  Selection  of  Paintings 
Irom  the  Collection  of  Mary  Jane  Harris," 
Baroque  Art  Gallery,  through  Dec.  12. 

Paterno  Library 

"As  the  Century  Turns:  Penn  Slate  1899  and 
1999."  Jackie  Esposilo,  curator,  through 

Rltenour  Exhibit  Area 

Kate  McGraw,  paintings  of  children,  through 

Nov.  30. 
West  Halls  Exhibit  Area 
Palterns,  paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic,  through 

Dec.  14. 

For  a  lull  listing  ol  University  Park  activities, 
including  sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed 
listing  ol  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes' 
'  the  Web  at  http://www. 
i.psu.  edu/conlerences.  html. 


November  19  -  December  2 


Employees  collaborate  to  create  endowment 


By  Anne  Danahv 
University  Relations 

Employees  in  the  Office  of  Finance  and  Business 

have  established  an  endowment  as  part  of  the  Grand 
Destiny  Campaign  that  will  not  only  recognize  the 
accomplishments  of  colleagues-,  but  also  distinguish- 
es them  as  innovative  leaders  in  the  University's 
fund-raising  initiative. 

The  idea  for  the  endowment  came  about  in  part 
because  of  frustration  that  funds  to  recognize 
employee  success  and  performance  were  limited, 
according  to  Gary  Schultz,  senior  vice  president  for 
finance  and  business/treasurer.  The  Office  of 
Finance  and  business  employs  more  than  2,300  peo- 
ple across  Penn  State's  24  locations. 

"Over  time,  the  endowment  will  allow  adminis- 
trators to  much  better  recognize  the  achievements 
of  employees,"  said  Schultz,  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  endowment. 

The  Finance  and  Business  Employee  Recognition 
Endowment  is  one  facet  of  a  three-pronged  effort 
by  the  unit  to  encourage  employees  to  participate  in 
the  Grand  Destiny  Campaign,  according  to  Daniel 
Sieminski,  assistant  vice  president  and  Finance  and 
Business's  volunteer  unit  leader  for  the  campaign. 


The  other  two  areas  of  focus  are 
the  Campus  Beautification 
Fund,  which  is  used  for  tree, 

shrubbery,  flower  and  landscap- 


m 

ijln  ,  A      State's  campuses,  and  the  Steve 

■29*B^j|       A  Garban  Grant-in-Aid  Fund, 

used  to  provide  financial  sup- 

T  H  E  port  to  Penn  State  students  who 

PENN  STATE      are  children  of  technical  service 
CAMPAIGN  a"d  staff  employees. 

The  heads  of  Finance  and 

Business's  administrative  units 
appreciated  the  Campus  Beautification  Fund  and  the 
Grant-in-Aid  Fund,  but  also  saw  a  need  for  employ- 
ee recognition. 

"Considering  a  wav  lor  Finance  and  business  to 
reward  its  employees  and  to  have  a  positive  impact 
on  Penn  State  at  large,  we  agreed  to  pool  our  pledges 
toward  the  new  endowment,"  Sieminski  said.  "We 
also  decided  to  ask  other  Finance  and  Business 
employees  if  they  wanted  to  participate.  We  were 
pleased  with  the  result." 

Among  the  founding  members  are:  Gary  and 
Karen  Si:  holt/,  Dan  and  Ko-c'inn  Sieminski,  Tom  Gib- 
son, Deb  Meder,  Joan  Coble,  Barry  Scerbo,  Mary  Alice 


Miller  and  some  employees  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Resource  Analysis,  also  a  part  of  Finance  and  Busi- 
ness. So  far  $4?>,0i  in  h.is  been  pledged,  but  the  endow- 
ment remains  open  to  contributions  from  others. 

The  endowment  will  be  used  to  recognize 
employees  in  a  variety  of  ways.  As  the  endowment 
becomes  fully  funded,  ideas  will  be  solicited  from 
the  heads  of  the  different  administrative  units  to  pro- 
pose recognition  of  employees  within  those  units, 
according  to  Sieminski.  Part  of  the  income  from  the 
endowment  will  go  toward  employee  recognition, 
with  additional  appreciation  returned  to  the  princi- 
pal to  protect  it  from  inflation. 

Finance  and  Business  consists  of  the  following  10 
administrative  units:  Auxiliary  Services;  Budget  and 
Resource  Analysis;  business  Services;  Corporate  Con- 
troller's Office;  Financial  Management;  Human 
Resources;  Finance  and  Business  at  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center;  Physical  Plant;  Airport/Com- 
monwealth Operations;  and  University  Police  Services. 

Office  of  Finance  and  Business  employees  who 
have  questions  about  the  campaign  or  who  wish  to 
contribute  to  these  initiatives,  should  contact 
Sieminski  at  dws8@psu.edu,  or  the  Office  of  Annual 
Giving  by  e-mail  at  Annual-Fund@psu.edu  or  by 
telephone  at  (814)863-2052. 


University  has 
formal  ownership 
of  Warminster  site 

Penn  State  took  over  formal  ownership 
of  a  research  center  in  Warminster,  Pa., 
on  Nov.  10  in  special  ceremonies.  The 
center  will  be  used  for  civilian,  as  well 
as  military,  navigation  research. 

The  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
has  been  leasing  and  operating  the 
Navigation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  (NRDC)  on  the  former 
Warminster  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center 
with  funding  from  the  Navy  since  1996 
when  the  center  was  formally  decom- 
missioned. 

Test  piers  at  the  center,  the  only  one 
of  its  type  in  the  world,  are  bonded 
directly  to  bedrock,  making  the  facili- 
ty an  especially  stable  and  quiet  envi- 
ronment for  high-tech  navigation 
research  and  testing. 

In  addition  to  Navy  studies,  the 
laboratory  will  be  conducting 
research  for  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  on 


L.  Raymond  r 
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ttche,  director  of  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory,  left,  talks  with  David  Hall, 
l  F.  Shipway  and  Herbert  Seligman  at  a  ceremony  to  turn  over  formal 
;  Navigation  Research  and  Development  Center  in  Warminster,  Pa. 


the  most  effective  and  accurate  meth-  ley  campus  also  will  use  the  building 
ods  of  controlling  helicopter  spraying  to  hold  accredited  graduate  courses  in 
for  blackflies.  Penn  State's  Great  Val-       navigation. 


Obituary 


Theodore  Ziegenfus,  an  associate 
professor  of  biology  at  Penn  State 
New  Kensington  and  a  faculty 
member  at  Penn  State  since  1970, 
died  Nov.  8  after  suffering  a  stroke. 
He  was  57. 

Ziegenfus,  a  graduate  of  St. 
Vincent  College  and  West  Virginia 
University,  was  a  widely  published 
researcher.  His  studies  involved 
the  use  of  biochemical  procedures 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
general  proteins  and  selected 
enzymes.  His  most  recent  work 
involved  the  study  of  human  chro- 
mosomes. He  received  numerous 
grants  for  his  research  and  was  a 
member  of  Who's  Who  Among 
America's  Teachers,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  of  Science  and  a 
number  of  other  professional  soci- 

An  Eagle  Scout,  Ziegenfus 
devoted  more  than  four  decades 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  numerous 
University  committees,  including 
the  University  Faculty  Senate. 


PENNTAP  helps  small  businesses  to  prepare  for  Y2K 


Small  companies  throughout  Pennsylvania  are  ready 
for  the  day  when  their  machines  will  have  to  shift 
from  the  1900s  to  the  21st  century,  thanks  to  Penn 
States  statewide  technical  outreach  network,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Technical  Assistance  Program  (PENNTAP). 

Ralph  Caretti,  PENNTAP  senior  technical  spe- 
cialist, has  been  supplying  Y2K  readiness  assistance, 
free  of  charge,  to  120  companies  in  34  counties, 
including  testing  computer  hardware  and  software, 
installing  software  patches  and  preparing  customized 
reports  of  specific  compliance  recommendations. 

According  to  a  recent  CAP  Gemini  survey  report- 
ed by  Business  Week  magazine,  94  percent  of  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States  will  have  most  mission-crit- 
ical system  Y2K-compliant  by  midnight  on  Dec.  31. 

Rodney  Kelley  is  director  of  information  services 
at  Uni-marts  Inc.  headquarters  in  State  College.  He 


said  he  started  getting  the  convenience  food  store 
chain  ready  for  Y2K  back  in  1997.  Still  when  Caretti 
came  in  to  check,  he  brought  a  number  of  addition- 
al issues  to  Kelley's  attention. 

"None  were  critical  problems,  but  someone  had 
to  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  remaining  issues  weren't 
critical,"  Kelley  said.  "We  are  a  public  company 
and,  as  a  result,  need  to  be  sure  that  we  will  not 
have  any  significant  disruptions  to  our  business. 
Thanks  to  Ralph,  we  are  now." 

Kimberly  Bauer,  quality  systems  manager  at 
Contact  Technologies  Inc.,  an  electrical  contact  man- 
ufacturer in  St.  Mary's,  had  never  worked  with  a 
PENNTAP  technical  service  specialist  before.  Her 
firm  heard  about  the  assistance  from  the  area's 
Industrial  Research  Center. 

"It  would  have  cost  us  approximately  $1,5QQ  t;q 


have  our  custom  programmer  review  all  of  our  sys- 
tems," Bauer  said.  "Ralph's  help  was  free  and  he  had 
more  access  to  information  about  our  commercial 
software  than  our  programmer.  He  knew  which 
versions  are  complaint  and  which  ones  are  not.  The 
time  savings  were  tremendous." 

Jack  Gido,  PENNTAP  director,  said  in  evaluation 
surveys  clients  have  reported  economic  benefits  of 
$630,000  and  27  jobs  saved  as  a  direct  result  of  PEN- 
NTAP year  2000  assessments.  Clients  also  reported 
99  percent  satisfaction  with  the  service. 

For  more  information  about  getting  Y2K  ready, 
call  (877)  722-5669  or  go  to  http://vmw.pa2k.org.  For 
the  full  story,  go  to  http://vmw.psu.edu/ur/NEWS/. 

PENNTAP  is  a  federal /state/ university  part- 
nership for  economic  development,  serving  Penn- 
sylvania, since  1965.    ,       ,  ,,..  nil, 


Three  are  Commonwealth  College  Alumni  Fellows 


Richard  "Tim"  Hale 


The  Alumni  Association  has  named  thri 
Fellows  from  the 
Commonwealth  Col- 
lege —  the  first  indi- 
viduals to  hold  that 
honor  for  the  college 
since  it  was  formed 
in  1997.  The  Com- 
monwealth College 
represents  12  campus 
locations. 

Honorees  are: 
Richard  "Tim"  Hale, 
a  Clearfield  native 
and  Penn  State 
DuBois  alumnus;  Dr. 
Gino  Mori,  founder 
of  a  group  practice  of 
general  surgeons  and 
urologists  from  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton; 
and  Thomas  P.  Woolaway,  co-founder  and  retired 
chief  operating  officer  of  a  packaging  firm  and  a 
Penn  State  Beaver  alumnus.  The  Alumni  Fellow 
Award,  the  most  prestigious  award  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  is  administered  in  cooperation 
with  the  University's  colleges.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
has  designated  the  title  of  Alumni  Fellow  as  perma- 

■  Hale,  a  resident  of  Kingwood,  Texas,  is  the  chief 
operating  officer  and  general  manager  of  Adams 
Resources  Inc.  of  Houston,  a  natural  gas  marketing 
company  for  numerous  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers.  Over  the  years  he  has  offered  internship 
opportunities  to  mineral  engineering  students  at 
Penn  State,  and  has  shown  a  personal  commitment  to 
a  number  of  charities  in  the  Houston  area. 

Hale  graduated  with  distinction  from  Penn  State 
in  1980  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mineral  econom- 
ics and  then  attended  law  school  at  the  University  of 
Houston  while  working  for  Transcontinental  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Corp.  He  worked  for  KCS  Energy  and 
i  Central  Gas  Co.  until  1993,  when  he 


i  energy  trading  partner- 


Gino  Mori 


founded  H&N  Gas,  Ltd., 
ship,  which  recently 
merged  with  Adams 
Resources  Inc.  Hale 
is  also  the  founder 
and  sole  owner  of 
San  Simeon  Custom 
Homes  Inc.,  which 
achieved  $2  million 
in  revenues  in  1997. 

A  great  supporter 
of  philanthropic 
efforts,  Hale  has  pro- 
vided 100  percent  of 
the  funding  and  per- 
sonal guarantees  nec- 
essary to  establish  the 
Kings  Crossing  Acad- 
emy  for  Attention 

Deficit  Disorders  in  Tomball,  Texas.  He  also  spon- 
sors numerous  other  community  efforts. 

■  Mori,  a  1953  science  graduate  from  Dalton, 
Pa.,  is  founder  and  president  of  Delta  Medix,  a  multi- 
specialty  group  practice  of  general  surgeons  and 
urologists.  Practicing  out  of  five  offices  in  Lack- 
awanna County,  the  group  also  provides  care  at  local 
hospitals,  outpatient  facilities  and  a  surgical  center. 
Mori  was  the  guiding  force  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Breast  Care  Center,  the  region's  foremost  facility 
for  patient  education,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
breast  disease. 

He  obtained  his  medical  degree  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College  and  has  been  a  practicing  surgeon 
for  36  years,  during  which  time  he  has  served  in  var- 
ious capacities  including  board  member  and  faculty 
member  as  well  as  director  of  education  at  local  med- 
ical institutions.  He  has  been  president  of  the  county 
medical  society,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  American  Society  of  Breast  Sur- 
geons, and  the  Society  of  Gastroenterologic  Endo- 
scopic Surgeons.  His  involvement  at  Penn  State 


Awards 


York  honors  two  outstanding  teachers 


professor  of  chem- 
istry, and  Terry  Alli- 
son, instructor  in 
math,  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  1999  Penn 
State  York  Teaching 
Awards.  The  awards 
recognize  individu- 
als for  their  contri- 
butions to  students, 
their  discipline  and 
the  campus.  Stu- 
dents, faculty  and 
administrative  staff 
nominated  candi-  JAMES  H.  BuRNESS 
dates  for  the  awards. 

This  is  the  second  time  Burness  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  Penn  State  York  Teaching  Award.  He 
earned  the  award  for  the  first  time  in  1986.  Burness 
joined  the  Penn  State  York  faculty  in  1976  as  an 
associate  professor  and  since  that  time  has  taught  a 
variety  of  chemistry 
associate  professor  ii 
1998. 

Student  nominators  called  Bumess  an  "inspira- 
tion" and  said  he  always  has  time  to  talk. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Burness  spent  the  1983-85 
academic  years  in  Munich,  where  he  taught  for  the 
University  of  Maryland's  Munich  Campus  and  was  a. 


Terry  Allison 


guest  researcher  at 
the  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry Institute  of  the 
Technical  University 
of  Munich.  Listed  in 
American  Men  and 
Women  of  Science,  he 
has  published 
numerous  articles  in 
professional  journals 
and  has  presented  a 
number  of  papers  at 
the  national  and 
international  levels. 
In  1990,  Burness  was 
honored    with    the 


Un 


ity-v 


promoted  t 
1992  and  to  full  professor  i 


George  W.  Atherton  Award  lor  Excellence  in  Teaching. 

Allison  has  been  a  part-time  instructor  at  Penn 
State  York  for  more  than  10  years  and  is  the  first 
recipient  of  this  teaching  award  to  honor  part-time 
instructors.  The  campus  established  this  award  to 
recognize  the  contributions  and  the  important  work 
part-time  instructors  perform  at  Penn  State  York. 

Student  comments  said  Allison  has  the  ability  to 
convey  information  in  an  understandable  form 
and  his  class  is  "worthwhile  and  productive." 

Allison's  love  of  teaching  stems  from  his  day  job 
as  a  teacher  at  Dallastown  High  School.  He  has  been 
a  math  teacher  at  Dallastown  for  more  than  30  years. 


Thomas  Woolaway 


health  fields.  He  and 
his  wife,  Jean,  have 
established  two 

endowed  scholar- 
ships at  Penn  State 
Worthington  Scran- 

■  Woolaway  of 
Sewickley  is  retired 
chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  Tuscarora  Inc. 
in  New  Brighton.  A 
1954       engineering 
graduate,  Woolaway 
co-founded    Tusca- 
rora, the  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  United  States  of  custom-molded  pack- 
aging materials  made  from  expanded  foam  plastic. 
It  was  twice  ranked  among  the  200  best  small  com- 
panies in  America  by  Forbes  magazine. 

Founded  in  1962  with  a  single  plant  in  New 
Brighton,  the  company  now  has  more  than  32  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  U.S.,  Mexico  and  Great  Britain 
with  more  than  1,800  employees  and  annual  sales  of 
nearly  $233  million.  Woolaway,  who  retired  in  1994, 
now  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  Tuscarora's  board  of 
directors.  He  also  serves  on  various  boards  within  the 
Beaver  community.  He  joined  the  Penn  State  Beaver 
Advisory  Board  in  1984,  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent. He  also  served  on  Penn  State's  National  Devel- 
opment Council  during  the  University's  first  capital 
campaign  and  now  serves  as  honorary  chair  of  the 
Commonwealth  College  Grand  Destiny  Campaign 
Committee  and  a  member  of  Penn  State  Beaver's 
Grand  Destiny  Campaign  Committee. 

Woolaway,  along  with  his  wife,  Shirley,  estab- 
lished an  endowed  scholarship  at  Penn  State  Beaver. 
He  was  named  an  Outstanding  Engineering  Alum- 


Great  Valley  names 
diversity  award  winners 

The  Penn  Slate  Greal  Valley  S<  hool  ol  Graduate  Pro- 
fessional Studies  recently  presented  lis  annual  Diver- 
sits  Pc<  ogninon  Award  l<>  l.i<  ullv  member  Hindupur 
ivamakrishna  and  stall  member  Traecy  Leas  Dolan. 
The  award,  which  consists  of  a  $51)1)  stipend,  was 
established  by  Penn  State  Greal  Valley's  Diversity 
Action  Council  to  recognize  those  individuals  who 
are  exceptional  in  their  efforts  to  promote  diversity 

Ramakrishna,  associate  professor  ol  managenicnl 
science  and  information  systems,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Great  Valley  faculty  since  1994.  He  has 
served  on  numerous  committees  for  diversity-related 
issues  including  serving  as  former  co-chair  of  the 
Diversity  Action  Council  at  Great  Valley  The  award 
recognized  Ins  role  in  creating  several  new  diversity 
events  and  programs.  He  also  has  presented  his 
research  on  the  topic  of  diversify  issues  in  informa- 
tion systems  firms  at  conferences  nationally  and 
abroad. 

Dolan,  braining,  education  and  development  spe- 
cialist at  Penn  State  Great  Valley,  has  been  involved 
with  the  Diversity  Action  Council  for  three  years.  The 
award  recognized  her  initiative  in  developing  the 
campus'  first  formalized  orientation/network  pro- 
gram for  new  employees  In  addition,  she  was  instru- 
mental in  the  nomination  of  Penn  State  Great  Val- 
ley's diversity  strategic  plan  and  receipt  of  the  1997 
Diversity  Award  presented  by  the  Greater  Valley 
Forge  Human  Resource  Association. 


Penn  Staters 


Richard  Ammon,  professor  of  education  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Teachers  of  English  to  its  standing  com- 
mittee against  censorship,  The  standing  committee  is 
responsible  for  keeping  teachers  and  the  media 
informed  about  censorship  as  it  affects  teachers, 
and  about  strategies  for  dealing  with  censorship  of 
school  materials. 

Andrew  Ewing,  holder  of  the  J.  Lloyd  Huck  Chair  in 
natural  sciences,  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  and  adjunct  professor  of  neuro- 
science  and  anatomy,  has  been  honored  with  the 
Award  for  Outstanding  Achievements  in  the  Field  of 
Capillary  Electrophoresis.  He  received  the  award 
during  the  10th  Annua)  Frederick  Conference  on 
Capillary  Electrophoresis,  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  North  America,  in  a  special  session  held  in 
his  honor  in  Frederick,  Md.  Ewing  presented  an 
award  address  titled  "Pushing  The  Limits  of  Capil- 
lary Electrophoresis:  Small,  Dynamic  And  Cells." 
The  conference  and  award  are  sponsored  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute's  Cancer  Research  and 
Development  Center  and  Science  Applications  Inter- 
national Corp.  Frederick  (SAIC  Frederick). 

Randall  German,  Brush  Chair  Professor  in  materials, 
was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  meeting  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Amy  Glasmeier,  professor  of  geography  and  region- 
al planning,  has  received  a  1999  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  from  her  alma  mater  Sonoma  State 
University. 

Iam-Choon  Khoo,  professor  of  electrical-  engineer- 


ing, presented  an  invited  paper  titled  "Supra  Optical 
Nonlinearity  in  Nematic  Liquid  Crystals,"  at  the 
Chitose  International  Forum  on  Photonic  Sciences 
in  Chitose,  Japan.  He  also  gave  an  invited  lecture  on 
nonlinear  optics  of  liquid  crystals  at  the  Tokyo  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

R.  Scott  Kretchmar,  professor  of  kinesiology,  deliv- 
ered the  Warren  P.  Fraleigh  Distinguished  Scholar 
Lecture  for  the  International  Association  for  the 
Philosophy  of  Sport  in  Bedford,  England.  His  talk 
was  titled  "Moving  and  Being  Moved." 

B.L.  Lee,  associate  professor  of  engineering  science 
and  mechanics,  gave  an  invited  lecture  at  the  annu- 
al Pirelli  Technological  Conference  in  Milan,  Italy.  He 
spoke  on  "Fatigue  Behaviour  of  Tyre  Cord-Rubber 
Composites." 

Nicholas  M.  Miskovsky,  professor  of  physics  at 
Penn  State  Altoona,  presented  a  paper  titled  "A  New 
Technique  for  Microelectronic  Cooling  Using  a  Com- 
posite Metal  Thin  Film  Device  Internal  Field  Emis- 
sion" at  the  12th  International  Vacuum  Microelec- 
tronics Conference  in  Darmstadt,  Germany.  This 
work  was  done  in  collaboration  with  Paul  H.  Cut- 
ler, professor  emeritus  of  physics. 

Richard  Nichols,  professor  of  theatre,  received  a 
Korean  Foundation  Fellowship  and  supplemental 
grants  from  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies  and  the  Office  of  International  Programs  to 
study  contemporary  theatre  in  Seoul.  During  his  res- 
idency in  Korea,  he  conducted  workshops  in  West- 
ern acting  and  Asian  theatre  at  the  Korean  National 
University  of  the  Arts,  the  Korean  National  Theatre 


and  at  the  Michoo  Theatre  Drama  School,  Korea's 
leading  private  actor- training  school. 

Randy  J.  Ploog,  coordinator  of  international  pro- 
grams for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  and 
associate  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies,  presented  a  lecture  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition  "Manierre  Dawson:  American 
Pioneer  of  Abstract  Art,"  at  the  Hollis  Taggart 
Gallery  in  New  York  City.  Ploog's  essay,  "The  First 
American  Abstractionist:  Manierre  Dawson  and  His 
Sources,"  appears  in  the  exhibition  catalog,  Mnnierrc 
Dawson:  American  Pioneer  of  Abstract  Art,  and  is  the 
first  major  publication  on  Dawson's  work. 


Suzanne  E  Stoner,  staff  assistant  V  in  the  Perm  State 
Harrisburg  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  was 
recognized  by  the  International  Association  of 
Administrative  Professionals  for  earning  her  certi- 
fied professional  secretary  designation.  Stoner  com- 
pleted an  eight-month  course  of  study  and  demon- 
strated knowledge  and  competency  in  financial  and 
business  law,  office  systems  and  administration  and 
management. 

Vladimir  M.  Zatsiorsky,  professor  of  kinesiology 
and  director  of  the  Biomechanics  Laboratory,  deliv- 
ered a  keynote  lecture  at  the  conference  on  "Strength 
and  Endurance  in  Sport"  in  Paris.  Zatsiorsky  also 
gave  a  seminar  for  the  coaches  of  the  National 
Olympic  teams  at  the  Institut  National  du  Sport  et 
de  Education  Physique  (INSEP).  Zatsiorsky  also  has 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Sport  Kinetics  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Kinesiology  and  Physical 
Education. 


Employee  Benefits 

Pharmacy  benefit  change 

HealthAmerica  will  be  changing 
pharmacy  benefit  management  and 
also  expanding  the  pharmacy  net- 
work, effective  Jan.  1,  2000.  Its  new 
pharmacy  management  company 
is  Caremark,  one  of  the  largest 
pharmacy  benefit  managers  in  the 
country  providing  services  to  more 
than  15  million  people.  Because 
pharmacy  services  are  the  most 
used  and  single  greatest  cost  chal- 
lenge that  the  health  care  industry 
faces,  HealthAmerica  said  it  has 
selected  a  partner  that  can  hold 
down  costs  through  use  of  technol- 


ogy' 
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If  you  are  a  HealthAmerica 
HMO,  Healthpass  or  Plan  A  mem- 
ber, this  transition  means  that  you 
will  receive  an  updated  ID  card 
reflecting  the  Caremark  logo  in  late 
December.  Your  card  will  be 
accepted  at  the  same  pharmacies 
as  in  the  past,  with  an  expanded 
network  that  includes  larger  chain 
pharmacies,  such  as  Giant  Food 
Stores,  The  Medicine  Shoppe,  Weis 
Markets,  RX  Place,  Giant  Eagle, 
Wal-Mart,  Kmart,  Target  Stores, 
Eckerd  Drug,  CVS,  Rite  Aid,  Phar- 
Mor,  Kroger  and  Super  Fresh. 

If  you  have  questions,  call 
HealthAmerica's  member 
staff  at  800-366-6433. 


Hands-on  art 

Future  art  students  Paola  Cruz  and  Joyce  Lee  select  their  inks  during  a  recent  Palmer  educational  cours 
printing.  The  activity  was  done  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  "Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World:  Japanese 
Permanent  Collection."  on  display  through  Dec.  22  in  Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  I  at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
campus. 


Focus  On 


Research 


Internet  is  transforming 
residential  real  estate  industry 


By  Barbara  Hale 

Public  Information 

Realtors'  tight  control 
over  residential  real 
estate  sales  have 
been  weakened  by  the  post- 
ing of  houses  for  sale  on 
the  Internet  but  the  average 
home  buyer  or  seller  proba- 
bly still  needs  an  agent  as  a 
guide  and  hand-holder  to 
get  through  the  sale 
process,  according  to  a 
Penn  State  researcher. 

Steve  Sawyer,  associate 
professor  of  information 
s  and  technology 

management  science,  is  a 
principal  author  of  a  recent 
study  on  the  effects  of  new 
information  and  communi- 
cations technology  on  the 
real  estate  industry. 

"Real  estate  agents'  tra- 
ditional role  as  an  informa- 
tion intermediary  is  being 
contested.  Until  recently,  the 
only  way  a  potential  buyer 
could  easily  identify  houses 
for  sale  was  by  working 
with  an  agent  who  could 
search  the  multiple  listing 
service  (MLS).  This  database 
was  an  important  resource 
and  source  of  power  for  the 
agent  and,  therefore,  closely 
held.  However,  for  many 
regions,  MLS  data  are  now 
publicly  available  on  the 
Web,"  he  said. 

Sawyer,  who  joined  the 
Penn  State  School  of  Infor- 
mation Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology faculty  this  summer 
and  was  a  faculty  member 
at  Syracuse  University  when 
the  study  was  conducted, 
worked  with  Kevin  Crow- 
ston  and  Rolf  Wigand  of  the 
Syracuse  University  School 
of  Information  Studies. 


Steve  Sawyer,  associate  professor  of  information  sciences 
and  technology,  has  done  research  into  the  effects  of 
communications  technology  on  the  real  estate  industry. 
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The  researchers  also 
observed  that  since  the 
Internet  was  undermining 
real  estate  agents'  power, 
they  were  increasingly 
becoming  guides  in  the  sale 
process. 

"The  legal,  as  well  as 
financial,  implications 
embedded  in  the  sale 


process  are  not  always  clear 
and  agents  and  brokerages 
are  still  trying  to  define  and 
specify  these  changes.  Since 
most  buyers  and  sellers 
participate  in  the  sale 
process  infrequently,  real 
estate  agents  are  increasing- 
ly guides  and  hand-holders 
—  and  it  appears  that  the 


real  estate  business  still 

needs  this  support  to  run 
smoothly."  Sawyer  said. 

"Basically,  buyers  and 
sellers  consider  a  home  sale 
or  purchase  a  major  invest- 
ment and  are  risk-averse. 
They  want  someone  around 
to  make  sure  something 
doesn't  get  messed  up,"  he 

While  some  information 
and  communication  tech- 
nology changes  have  nega- 
tively impacted  the  indus- 
try, the  researchers  also 
fpund  that  real  estate 
agents  could  use  them  to 
enhance  their  social  net- 
work of  buyers,  sellers, 
banks,  lawyers  and  other 
service  providers.  For 
example,  agents  can  use 
voice  mail,  pagers  and  cell 
phones  to  develop  their 
social  network  and  get 
more  listings  via  acquain- 
tances and  be  able  to  point 
prospective  clients  to  value- 
adding  service  providers 
such  as  lawyers  and 
lenders. 

In  addition,  agents  are 
increasingly  being  expected 
by  prospective  sellers  to 
provide  a  Web  presence  for 
their  listing.  Those  who  can 
do  so  provide  an  added 
service  and  strengthen  their 
client  ties. 

On  the  other  hand, 
agents  who  used  new  infor- 
mation technologies  to 
buffer  themselves  from 
their  social  network  by  not 
returning  calls,  not  check- 
ing and  responding  to  e- 
mail  and  not  maintaining  a 
current  Web  site,  weakened 
their  social  relations  and 
decreased  their  value  to 
buyers  and  sellers. 


Study  shows  elite  colleges  transmit  cultural  advantages 


Colleges,  especially  the  elite  schools,  not  only 
serve  as  citadels  of  higher  learning  but  also 
as  socializing  institutions  which  pass  on  cultural 
advantages  from  one  privileged  generation  to 
the  next. 

"The  college's  formal  curriculum  is  thought 
to  promote  intellectual,  ethical,  psychological  and 
moral  development,"  said  Daniel  B.  Lee,  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  Penn  State  DuBois.  "In 
addition  to  these  areas  of  growth,  however,  stu- 
dents also  may  acquire  social  skills  and  valuable 
networks  that  will  effectively  increase  their 


chances  of  joining  or  remaining  in  the  highest 
social  stratum.  Accumulating  cultural  capital  and 
making  personal  contacts  may  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  college  curriculum." 

Lee's  research  is  a  case  study  of  an  elite 
institution,  Dartmouth  College,  and  its  unique 
traditions,  rituals  and  symbols  that  are  shared  by 
students,  faculty  and  administrators.  Lee  taught 
at  Dartmouth  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  a  participant-observer  of  its  culture. 

For  the  full  story,  check  the  Web  at 
www.psu.edu/urfNEWS/news/coUegeculture.html. 


Daniel  B.  Lee 


Improving 
treatment  for  a 
"silent  illness" 

Six  million  Americans  over  the 
age  of  60  and  up  to  22  percent 
of  those  over  50  (numbers  that  will 
increase  as  baby  boomers  age),  are 
affected  by  a  "silent  illness"  — 
dysphagia,  or  problems  in  swal- 
lowing. 

For  those  afflicted  there  is  no 
one  medical  specialist  to  turn  to. 
Diagnosis  and  treatment  may 
require  the  services  of  radiologists, 
gastroenterologists,  ear-nose-throat 
specialists,  or  speech  language 
pathologists. 

"Swallowing  disorders  are 
often  not  noticed  by  the  general 
public,  because  people  with  dys- 
phagia do  not  eat  in  public;  there- 
fore we  call  this  a  silent  illness," 
said  James  Brasseur,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  at  Penn 
State.  "When  you  think  of  the 
amount  of  socializing  that  you  do 
around  food,  you  begin  to  appreci- 
ate the  implications  of  dysphagia 
on  one's  personal  life." 

Dysphagia  can  result  in  com- 
mon ailments  such  as  heartburn 
caused  by  acid  reflux  or  failure  to 
pass  food  through  a  dysfunctional 
esophagus,  or  more  life-threaten- 
ing problems  such  as  chronic  aspi- 
ration of  food  into  the  lungs  or 
malnutrition. 

Brasseur,  president  of  the  Dys- 
phagia l\i.'M.\ircli  Society,  is 
involved  in  research  to  uncover  the 
mechanics  behind  swallowing. 
Recent  mechanics-based  research 
by  Brasseur's  group  at  Penn  State 
has  shown,  contrary  to  standard 
medical  understanding,  that  the 
transport  of  food  down  the  esoph- 

movement,  but  involves  instead 
two  basic  contraction  waves  in  the 
upper  and  lower  esophagus.  These 
separate  contraction  waves  are 
apparently  coordinated  by  the  cen- 
tral and  enteric  nervous  system, 
and  when  the  two  waves  become 
seriously  discoordinated  food  and 
pills  are  retained  in  the  mid  esoph- 
agus. 

"Once  the  recognition  of  two 
waves  and  related  details  are 
understood  by  the  average  clini- 
cian, the  search  for  discoordination 
in  wave  patterns  using  somewhat 
more  sophisticated  technology 
than  is  standard  today  will  become 
part  of  routine  clinical  examination 
of  the  esophagus,"  Brasseur  said. 

Brasseur  recently  helped  to 
organize  an  international  medical 
conference  in  Virginia  for  the  Dys- 
phagia Research  Society,  with  the 
purpose  of  narrowing  the  gap 
between  basic  research  and  clinical 


MLK  banquet 
to  be  Jan.  15 

"Martin  Luther  King  Jr.:  A  Trumpet  of 
Conscience"  is  the  theme  of  the  25th 
annual  Forum  on  Black  Affairs  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  Memorial  Banquet, 
scheduled  for  6  p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  15, 
in  the  President's  Hall  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  theme  was  chosen  to  reflect 
the  title  of  King's  book  The  Trumpet  of 
Conscience,  a  collection  of  radio  tran- 
scripts describing  King's  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  War  posthumously 
published  in  1968. 

The  evening's  activities  include  a 
theatrical  presentation  related  to  civil 
rights  and  King's  contributions  to  this 
movement,  as  well  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Sterling  Brown  Memorial 
Scholarship,  named  for  the  professor, 
scholar  and  poet  who  had  an  impact 
on  the  lives  of  many  of  today's  schol- 
ars and  poets. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis,  and  organiz- 
ers recommend  purchasing  tickets 
early.  Tickets  are  $22  for  adults,  $12 
for  children  age  12  and  under,  and 
$250  for  a  reserved  table  for  10.  A  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  each  table  will  go 
toward  the  Forum  on  Black  Affairs 
Scholarship  Fund.  E-mail  or  call 
Michael  Phillips  for  tickets  and  table 
reservations  at  map5@psu.edu  or 
(814)  863-1411.  Individual  tickets  are 
also  on  sale  at  the  Paul  Robeson  Cul- 
tural Center  in  the  HUB. 

The  Forum  on  Black  Affairs  also 
is  seeking  nominations  for  its  2000 
Humanitarian  Service  Award,  to  be 
given  at  the  Jan.  15  banquet.  The 
award  was  created  in  1985  to  honor  a 
person  who  has  provided  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  African  American 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  especially 
at  Penn  State  and  in  the  Centre  Coun- 
ty region.  Such  service  includes  lead- 
ership in  office,  programs  or  organi- 
zations that  develop  or  implement 
policies  impacting  African  Ameri- 

To  nominate  a  candidate,  submit  a 
letter  not  more  than  two  pages  in 
length  thai  describes  the  nominee's 
credentials  and  qualifications  for  the 
award.  Attach  any  relevant  support- 
ing materials,  such  as  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  by  Dec.  17  to  W. 
Terrell  Jones,  vice  provost  for  educa- 
tional equity,  314  Old  Main,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Pa.  16802;  telephone  (814) 
865-5906. 
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Community  through  unity 

Raj  Misra  signs  a  poster  at  a  Unity  Rally  held  Friday,  Nov.  12 
among  all  students  on  the  campus  in  t 
v.psu.  edu/ur/diversityefforts/ 


Economic  issues  for  cancer  survivors  to  be  explored 


How  does  surviving  cancer  affect  people's  lives?  What 
kinds  of  health  care  programs  or  changes  in  government 
policy  would  help  cancer  survivors  to  cope  better  with  the 
challenges  they  face?  Answers  to  these  and  related  ques- 
tions will  be  sought  in  a  new  $2  million.,  five-year  research 
study  funded  by  a  National  Cancer  Institute  grant  to  Penn 
State. 

The  study  will  be  conducted  by  researchers  in  Penn 
State's  Center  for  Health  Policy  Research  (CHPR)  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  along  with  investigators  from  the  College  of 
Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  CODA,  a 
survey  research  firm  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

"This  study  is  exciting  because  it  will  follow  the  lives  of 


a  large  sample  of  cancer  survivors  over  time.  One  of  the 
areas  we  particularly  want  to  explore  is  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  cancer  survival  —  for  example,  how  patients' 
work  and  health  insurance  are  affected,"  said  principal 
investigator  Pamela  Farley  Short,  CHPR  director  and  pro- 
fessor of  health  policy  and  administration. 

The  project  director  is  Joseph  J.  Vasey,  CHPR  research 
associate.  Co-investigators  are  Lucy  C.  Yu,  professor  of 
health  policy  and  administration;  Mark  D.  Hayward,  direc- 
tor, Population  Research  Institute,  and  professor  of  sociolo- 
gy and  demography;  Mark  Young  and  David  T.  Mauger, 
College  of  Medicine;  and  James  R.  Zabora,  Department  of 
Oncology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medi- 
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A  Look  Back:  Stories  of  1999 

Last  year  of  the  decade  was  full  of  both  ups  and  downs  for  University  community 


DEC  |  5 


By  Chris  Koleno  and 
Lisa  M.  Rosellini 
Public  Information 

In  just  30  days,  people  will  be  ring- 
ing in  a  new  year,  a  new  century 
and  a  new  millennium  —  the  year 
2000.  Amid  the  buzz  in  1999  of  Y2K 
catastrophes  that  could  bring  the  civi- 
lized world  to  a  halt,  there  also  were 
stories  of  a  very  bullish  stock  market; 
the  near  impeachment  of  America's 


42nd  president;  a  countrywide  drought; 
a  school  shooting  in  Littleton,  Colo.;  a 
war  in  Kosovo;  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
global  economy. 

For  Penn  State,  1999  marked  a  year 
of  new  scientific  discoveries,  a  new 
fund-raising  campaign  with  a  billion 
dollar  goal  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
two-year-old  merger  that  created  one  of 
the  largest  rural  health  plans  in  the 
country. 

Accomplishments  of  the  past  year 


were  overshadowed  in  November  by  a 
tragic  bus  accident  that  claimed  the 
lives  of  a  Penn  State  student  and  a  bus 
driver  (see  story  on  this  page).  A  digest 
—  certainly  not  a  complete  listing  —  of 
these  stories  and  others  that  have 
graced  the  pages  of  Intercom  over  the 
last  12  months  follows: 

January  1999 

■  Storm  kept  students,  many 
employees  home 


A  time  to  heal 

Student  Emily  Jones  is  consoled  briefly  by  the  Rev.  Thomazine  Shanahan,  a  campus  m 
hower  Chapel.  The  service  was  held  to  offer  prayers  alter  a  Nov.  21  tour-bus  accident  c 


following  a  Nov.  22  healing  service  in  Eisen- 
80  killed  two  people. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


University  mourns  loss  of  two  in  bus  accident 


The  University  community  is  still  recovering  from  the 
Sunday,  Nov.  21,  four-bus  accident  on  a  foggy  stretch  of 
Interstate  80  near  White  Haven,  Pa.,  that  claimed  the 
lives  of  a  Penn  State  student  and  a  bus  driver,  and  injured 
more  than  100  students. 

Penn  State  senior  Denise  R.  Orndorff,  23,  of  Ohiopyle 
and  bus  driver  Robert  Clifford  Burge,  50,  of  Altoona, 
died  in  the  accident  that  occurred  shortly  before  1  a.m. 
Burge  was  driving  the  second  bus  in  a  caravan  of  six  buses 
chartered  from  the  Blue  and  White  Line  of  Altoona  as 


part  of  an  annual  sightseeing  and  shopping  trip  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  of  Residence  Hall  Students  at 
University  Park.  About  280  students  in  all  were  traveling 
on  the  buses.  Orndorff  was  a  passenger  in  the  front  seat 
of  the  third  bus.  Her  mother,  who  was  injured  in  the  acci- 
dent, was  seated  next  to  her.  The  first  and  last  buses  were 
not  involved  in  the  crash.  Three  passenger  vehicles  also 
were  involved  in  the  accident,  according  to  state  police. 
Police,  who  continue  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 


See  "Accident"  t 


i  page  3 


Pennsylvania  was  pounded  with  a 
two-day  winter  storm  on  Jan.  14  and 
15  that  dumped  ice,  sleet  and  snow 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  and 
caused  the  cancellation  of  classes  at 
Penn  State  locations  across  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

■  Major  study  to  examine  effects  of 
welfare  reform  on  children,  families 
Penn  State  researcher  Linda  Burton  is 

See  "A  look  back"  on  page  8 

Hershey  to  again 
be  managed  by 
the  University 

In  a  meeting  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  Nov.  18, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Penn  State 
Geisinger  Health  System  voted  unani- 
mously to  restructure  the  relationship 
between  Penn  State  and  the  former 
Geisinger  Health 
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from  Penn  State  and  Geisinger  will 
implement  separate  plans  to  address 
their  own  goals  and  the  needs  of  the 
patients  who  live  in  their  service  areas. 
Both  Penn  State's  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center  and  the  Geisinger 
Health  System  will  continue  an  affilia- 
tion in  a  number  of  areas  and  explore 
ways  the  two  organizations  can  best 
work  together  in  the  future  to  serve 
patients. 

The  merger  of  the  two  institutions, 
announced  in  January  1997,  has 
required  enormous  energy  to  grapple 
with  huge  changes  taking  place  in  health 
care,  while  at  the  same  time  balancing 
the  needs  and  goals  of  the  two  different 
organizations,  according  to  officials. 

"The  health  care  industry  has  been 
going  through  enormous  changes  across 
the  country.  Finding  ways  to  provide  the 

See  "Hershey"  on  page  2 


Hershey— 

continued  from  page  1 


very  best  in  patient  care  is  what 
prompted  Penn  State  and  Geisinger  to 
originally  explore  a  partnership,"  said 
Graham  B.  Spanier,  president  of  Penn 
State.  "We  have  worked 
together  to  try  to  find  the 
best  way  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  patients,  and 
we  realize  that  both  insti- 
tutions can  reach  that 
goal  better  by  collaborat- 
ing on  some  things,  but 
not  on  everything." 

The  Hershey  Medical 
Center  has  a  long  history 
of  advanced  patient  care, 
academic  medicine, 
world-class  research  and 
community  service  —  all 
with  the  substantial 
s  of  Penn  State 
collaboration 
throughout  the  Universi- 

"Hershey's  future 
will  follow  this  legacy," 
Spaniersaid.  "We  have 
concluded  that  a  medical 
enterprise  tied  closely  to 
the  larger  University  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our 
patients,  our  employees  and  the  com- 
munities we  serve." 

Similarly,  the  separation  of  the  insti- 
tutions leaves  the  Geisinger  group  in  a 
better  position  to  fulfill  its  own  interests 
independently. 

The  Hershey  Medical  Center  is 
composed  of  Penn  State's  College  of 
Medicine,  a  large  medical  center,  chil- 
dren's hospital,  rehabilitation  hospital, 
and  affiliate  clinics  and  enterprises 
throughout  central  Pennsylvania.  In 
addition,  the  Hershey  Medical  Center 
and  Penn  State's  College  of  Medicine, 
in  collaboration  with  the  rest  of  Penn 
State,  form  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
research  enterprises.  Penn  State 
researchers  conducted  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion worth  of  research  in  fiscal  1999.  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center  is  home  to 
about  6,500  employees,  including  part- 
time  workers. 

"I  want  to  thank  those  Penn  State 
employees,  and  the  staff  at  the  Her- 


shey Medical  Center,  who  have 
worked  so  hard  during  the  past  few 
years  to  provide  patients 'with  the  very 
best  of  care,"  Spanier  said.  "They  also 


The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 


have  kept  Penn  State  at  the  forefront  of 
medical  research.  Their  dedication  and 
professionalism  has  helped  us  through 
the  most  difficult  period  in  the  history 
of  the  medical  profession  and  its  teach- 
ing hospitals  and  will  ensure  that  the 
Hershey  Medical  Center  remains  a 
national  leader  in  research  and  care." 

As  part  of  the  announcement,  Steve 
Garban  was  appointed  consultant  to 
the  president  for  the  next  several 
months  to  coordinate  Penn  State's 
overall  efforts  to  reestablish  the  Univer- 
sity's independent  medical  enterprise. 
Garban  serves  on  Penn  State's  Board  of 
Trustees  and  previously  held  the  posi- 
tion of  senior  vice  president  for  busi- 
ness and  finance  at  the  University.  He 
will  serve  in  this  role  as  a  volunteer. 
Garban  also  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
Penn  State  Geisinger  Health  System. 

The  new  governance  arrangements 
between  the  health  system  and  Penn 


Penn  State  Geisinger  health  plans  will 
continue  to  be  offered  by  University 

With  recent  developments  involving  the  untangling  of  the  1997  merger  of 
Penn  State  and  the  former  Geisinger  Health  System,  a  number  of  faculty  and 
staff  have  raised  questions  concerning  the  Penn  State  Geisinger  health  plai 

especially  since  Nov.  23  was  the  announced 
closing  date  for  Penn  State's  benefit  enroll- 
ment period  for  2000. 

Penn  State  will  continue  to  offer  the  Penn 
State  Geisinger  Health  System  (PSGHS) 
plans  to  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff. 

Employees  who  were  unable  to  mal 
decision  on  a  health  care  option  by  Nov.  23 
should  have  returned  all  other  material  by 
that  date  and  should  submit  a  decision  on  th 
health  care  plan  as  soon  as  possible.  It  i 
important  for  employees  to  make  a  selec 
tion  by  Dec.  15.  If  the  extended  date  still 
poses  a  problem,  employees  should  alert  the 
University's  employee  benefits  staff. 

Confirmation  statements  automatically 
sent  to  employees  will  reflect  the  information 
that  the  benefits  staff  had  in  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  normal  enrollment  period. 

If  a  choice  on  an  employee's  health  plan 
was  not  made  by  Nov.  23,  the  confirmation 
statement  may  not  reflect  a  change  in  the 
employee's  plan. 

Those  who  make  a  change  after  Nov.  23 
will  receive  a  follow-up  confirmation  state- 
ment at  their  home  address  of  record  the  first 
week  of  January. 

Faculty  and  staff  who  would  like  to  discuss  their  health  plan  options  should 
contact  a  University  benefits  staff  member  by  sending  e-mail  to  bene@psu.edu 
or  calling  (814)  865-1473. 

For  information  about  the  unwinding  of  the  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health 
Sysl  m  merger,  check  the  Web  at  http://Rrjmv.psu.edu/urlhershaj/. 


State  will  take  effect  immediately,  but 
numerous  details  of  this  new  relation- 
ship will  have  to  be  ironed  out  in  the 
coming  months. 

"We  at  Penn  State  envision  many 
opportunities  for  future  collaboration 
with  Geisinger,"  said  Ted  Junker,  chair- 
man of  Penn  State's  Board  of  Trustees 
and  a  member  of  the  Penn  State 
Geisinger  Health  System  Board.  "Both 
organizations  have  worked  hard,  in 
the  midst  of  national  financial  pres- 
sures, to  build  a  stronger  system. 

"It  became  clear  to  all  of  us  in  recent 
months  that  each  institution  has  spe- 
cial goals  and  opportunities  and  we  can 


better  take  advantage  of  them  individu- 
ally," Junker  said. 

Dr.  C.  McCollister  Evarts  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  senior  vice  president 
for  health  affairs,  CEO  of  The  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center  and  dean  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  at  Penn  State 
until  his  retirement  June  30,  2000.  A 
national  search  for  his  successor  has 
been  launched. 

For  more  information  about  the 
announcement  or  information  on 
the  financial  crisis  facing  teaching 
hospitals,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://iuwiv.psii.edu/ur/hershey/. 


Search  committee  named  to  find  new  head  of  medical  center  and  College  of  Medicine 


A  13-member  search  committee  has 
been  formed  to  identify  candidates  to 
fill  the  position  of  senior  vice  president 
for  health  affairs,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
The  committee  will  recommend  indi- 
viduals to  University  President  Graham 
B.  Spanier  to  fill  the  position  currently 
held  by  Dr.  C.  McCollister  Evarts,  who 
will  retire  on  June  30, 2000. 

Dr.  Julien  F  Biebuyck,  senior  asso- 
ciate dean  for  academic  affairs  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  will  chair  the  com- 
mittee. Dr.  John  H.  Moxley,  managing 
director  for  health  affairs  of  the  execu- 
tive search  firm  of  Kom/Ferry  Interna- 
tional, will  assist  in  the  search  process. 


Other  committee  members  are:  Dr. 
Arthur  Abt,  professor  and  chair  of 
pathology;  Dr.  Kevin  Black,  associate 
professor  of  orthopedic  surgery,  Judith 
Bond,  processor  and  chair  of  biochem- 
istry and  molecular  biology;  Dr.  Peter 
W.  Dillon,  associate  professor  of 
surgery/pediatrics;  Lesley  Jaye  Gay- 
dos,  student  in  the  College  of  Medicine; 
Dr.  John  Goldman,  professor  of  infec- 
tious diseases  and  epidemiology;  Dr. 
Harold  Harvey,  professor  of  oncology; 
Jams  Jacobs,  vice  president  for  admin- 
istration; Ralph  Norgren,  president. 
College  of  Medicine  faculty  organiza- 
tion and  professor  of  behavioral  sci- 
ence; Eva  J  Pell,  interim  vice  president 
for  research  and  dean  of  The  Graduate 


School;  Dr.  Mark  J.  Young,  Leonard 
Parker  Pool  chair.  Community  Health 
and  Health  Studies,  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
professor  and  chair,  Health  Evaluation 
Sciences;  and  Wayne  Zolko,  associate 
vice  president  for  finance  and  business. 
Candidates  for  this  position  should 
have  proven  scholarship  and  accom-, 
plishment  in  a  medical  sciences  disci- 
pline and  professional  accomplish- 
ments that  ijualirv  for  a  professorship;  a 
broad  understanding  of  academic  insti- 
tutions, health  centers  and  teaching 
hospitals;  proven  leadership  abilities; 
commitment  to  the  philosophy  and 
responsibilities  of  a  major,  public 
research  university;  understanding  and 
support  for  the  University's  multiple 


missions  and  its  commitment  to  cul- 
tural diversity;  evidence  of  experience 
in  fiscal  management;  fundraising 
experience;  and  the  ability  to  attract 
human  and  financial  resources  to  the 
University. 

Full  consideration  will  be  given  to 
candidates  who  come  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  by  Feb.  25, 2000.  Nomi- 
nations, letters  of  application  accompa- 
nied by  a  curriculum  vitae,  and  the 
names,  addresses,  phone  numbers  and 
e-mail  addresses  of  four  references 
should  be  mailed  to:  Dr.  Biebuyck, 
chair,  search  committee,  senior  vice 
president  for  health  affairs,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Medicine,  and  CEO,  201  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


Accident 

continued  from  page  1 

accident,  reported  that  106  people  were 
injured  and  many  were  taken  from  the 
scene  to  about  a  half  dozen  hospitals 
throughout  the  northeast  area  of  the 
state.  In  a  press  briefing  the  day  of  the 
accident.  University  President  Gra- 
ham B.  Spanier  said  the  bus  drivers  hit 
"a  blanket  of  thick  fog,"  and  that  may 
have  been  the  major  circumstance 
related  to  the  accident.  Spanier  offered 
condolences  to  the  families  of  the 
deceased  and  directed  University  staff 
to  offer  assistance  to  students,  their 
roommates  and  their  families. 

University  staff  from  other  Penn 
State  campuses  near  the  accident 
went  to  hospitals  to  meet  with  stu- 
dents and  to  offer  assistance.  More 
than  100  students  were  taken  to  three 
area  churches  in  White  Haven  that 
were  used  to  provide  emergency  shel- 
ter. Spanier  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
University  personnel  at  all  locations 
who  worked  long  hours  to  provide 
students  with  assistance  and  to  help 
the  University  community  heal. 

About  45  ambulances  from  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  responded  to 
the  accident  scene  and  between  150 
and  200  firefighters,  EMT  and  state 
transportation  employees  also  were 
dispatched  to  assist,  as  well  as  25  state 
police  officers  from  three  different 
barracks. 

"I  want  to  thank  the  many  emer- 
gency services  personnel,  police  and 
hospital  staffs  ...  that  jumped  into 
action  so  quickly  to  attend  to  the 
needs  of  our  students,"  Spanier  said. 

In  the  wake  of  the  accident,  the 
University  placed  ads  in  newspapers 
in  the  Hazleton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scran- 
ton  and  White  Haven  areas  to  thank 
those  who  rushed  to  the  aid  of  stu- 
dents, providing  them  with  food, 
shelter,  medical  assistance  and  com- 
fort. At  a  Web  site  set  up  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Information  by 
7  a.m.  the  morning  of  the  accident, 
facts  were  provided  and  updated 
about  the  multi-vehicle  accident.  An 
e-mail  link  was  used  often  by  those 
visiting  the  site  to  offer  support  and 
condolences  and  to  praise  Penn  State 
students  for  their  caring  attitude  and 
calmness  in  the  aftermath  of  the 

By  late  morning  on  the  day  of  the 
accident,  six  replacement  buses  had 
been  dispatched  to  bring  back  most  of 
the  Penn  State  students.  Staff  from 
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Waiting  to  be  claimed 

These  items,  along  with  homework  papers  and  other  personal  belongings,  i 
accident  scene  and  relumed  to  University  Park  by  state  police.  Shown  here 
HUB,  the  items  were  being  displayed  so  their  owners  could  retrieve  them. 


Residence  Life,  University  Health  Ser- 
vices and  Counseling  and  Psycholog- 
ical Services  were  on  hand  to  assist 
and  counsel  students.  Special  coun- 
seling services  were  extended  to  Om- 
dorff's  roommate  and  those  living  in 
the  residence  hall  with  her.  Counsel- 
ing services  also  were  set  up  in  the 
residence  hall  and  at  University 
Health  Services. 

Most  of  the  students'  belongings 
from  the  buses  were  recovered  by 
state  police  and  returned  by  Nov.  24 
to  the  HUB  where  students  and 
friends  could  claim  them.  Police  had 
impounded  the  belongings  as  part  of 
their  investigation  and  items  from 
one  bus  could  not  immediately  be 
returned  because  the  accident  dam- 
aged the  mechanisms  that  operate  the 
compartment  doors  and  the  doors 
could  not  be  opened.  Counseling  ser- 
vices have  continued  and  replace- 
ment textbooks  have  been  made 
available  through  a  loan  program  cre- 
ated by  Penn  State  Bookstore  and 
Barnes  &  Noble,  which  operates  the 
store.  Faculty  were  asked  to  accom- 
modate students  involved  in  the  acci- 
dent and  to  provide  flexibility  on 
scheduled  academic  activities. 

Since  the  accident,  clergy  on  cam- 
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pus  offered  prayers  and  readings  dur- 
ing a  Nov.  22  interfaith  "healing  ser- 
vice" for  about  100  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  administrators  at  University 
Park.  During  the  ceremony  in  Eisen- 
hower Chapel,  attendees  shared  their 
experiences  from  the  accident  and 
remembered  Orndorff  and  Burge. 

One  unidentified  student  who 
was  in  the  Sunday  morning  accident 
said,  "1  wanted  to  talk  about  how 
courageous  each  and  every  student 
was  at  the  scene.  God  gave  me  the 
strength  to  help  others  when  I  could, 
and  others  helped  me  when  they 

Orndorff,  who  was  majoring  in 
biology,  was  buried  Saturday,  Nov. 
27,  in  the  Christ  Lutheran  Cemetery 
in  Chalk  Hill  following  services.  She 
was  a  Uniontown  High  School  hon- 
ors graduate  who  attended  the  Penn 
State  Fayette  campus  for  two  years 
before  transferring  to  University 
Park. 

In  a  statement  to  media  on  Nov. 
22,  Gregory  W.  Gray,  Fayette  campus 
executive  officer  said,  "We  are  deeply 
saddened  by  this  tragedy  and  would 
like  to  express  our  sincere  condo- 
lences to  the  family.  Denise  was  an 
outstanding  student." 


Promotions 


Staff 

Jacqueline  Y.  Peagler,  cataloging  specialist  in  University 
Libraries 

Harry  E.  Poonnan,  network  coordinator  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Susan  J.  Powell,  associate  director  II  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations 

Gregory  E.  Seeger,  advanced  engineering  aide  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory 


Diane  A.  Sheehan,  manager,  Penn  State  University  Can- 
cer Center,  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center 

Michael  T.  Sherlock,  senior  applications  programmer/ 
analyst  in  Business  Services 

Darlene  A.  Sid  well  human  resources  assistant  II  in  Col- 
lege of  Communications 

Michael  J.  Spletter,  coaching  assistant  in  Intercollegiate 
Athletics 

Michelle  L.  Stine,  manager,  network  and  information  sys- 
tems in  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 


Awards 


Two  at  Fayette 
honored  with 
Excellence  Award 

Gerry  Dorobish,  reference  librarian 
at  Penn  State  Fayette,  was  recently 
awarded  the  1999  Administrative 
Excellence  Award  for  that  campus, 
and  Joyce  A.  Barnhart,  staff  assistant 
to  the  campus  executive  officer  at 
Fayette,  received  the  1999  Public 
Service  Excellence  Award. 

Dorobish  began  working  at  the 
campus  as  a  student  and  in  1972 
became  a  full-time  library  assistant. 
For  more  than  10  years,  she  served 
as  acting  head  librarian  at  the 
Fayette  campus,  receiving  the  Sup- 
port Services  Excellence  Award  in 
1987  and  the  Public  Service  Excel- 
lence Award  in  1996. 

Dorobish  serves  on  various  cam- 
and  has  org.ini/i'il 
campuswide  programs 
and  activities  for  both  the  University 
and  the  local  community. 

She  attended  Penn  State  Fayette 
and  received  an  undergraduate 
degree  from  California  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  Library  Science  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Barnhart  has  been  employed  in 
the  executive  office  since  June  1988. 
In  1993,  she  received  the  Support 
Service  Excellence  Award.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  role  as  CEO  staff  assistant 
and  assistant  secretary  to  the  adviso- 
ry board,  Barnhart  offers  her  exper- 
tise in  coordinating  and  executing 
many  campus  and  community 
meetings  and  special  events. 

Four  gain 
research  award 

Janice  L.  Dreachslin,  Robert  Weech- 
Maldonado,  Kathryn  Dansky  and 
Gila  De  Souza,  are  the  winners  of 
the  American  College  of  Healthcare 
Executives'  1999  Health  Manage- 
ment Research  Award  for  their  pro- 
posed study  "Diversity  Manage- 
ment Practices  of  Hospitals  in 
Pennsylvania."  They  will  receive 
$10,000  to  support  their  research. 

Dreachslin  is  associate  professor 
of  health  policy  and  administration 
at  Penn  State  Great  Valley;  Weech- 
Maldonado  is  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  at  University 
Park;  Dansky  is  associate  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration;  and  De  Souza 
is  assistant  professor  of  business 
administration  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County. 

The  American  College  of  Health- 
care Executives  is  an  international 
professional  society  of  nearly  30,000 
healthcare  executives. 


Lectures 


Lecture  on  exploring  the 
universe  set  for  Dec.  5 


Gordon  Garmire,  Evan 
Pugh  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astro- 
physics, will  give  a  free 
public  lecture,  "Black 
Holes,  Stellar  Explo- 
sions and  Stellar  Birth: 
Exploring  the  X-ray 
Universe  with  the 
Chandra  X-ray  Obser- 
vatory" at  2  p.m.  Sun- 
day, Dec.  5,  in  101 
Thomas  Building  on 
the  University  Park 
Campus. 


Gordon  Garmire 


cuss  the  powerful  X- 
ray  vision  made  possible  by  the  new 
Chandra  X-ray  Observatory.  Atten- 
dees will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Garmire  and  other  faculty  mem- 
bers from  the  Department  of  Astrono- 


my and  Astrophysics 
following  the  lecture. 

The  new  observatory 
was  launched  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  Colum- 
bia on  July  23,  and  was 
built  for  NASA  by 
companies  and  univer- 
sities including  Perm 
State.  NASA  awarded 
Penn  State  the  contract 
to  build  the  CCD  Imag- 
ing Spectrometer,  one 
of  four  scientific  instru- 
ments on  NASA's 
Chandra  X-ray  Obser- 
vatory, under  the  direc- 
nire  and  his  team  of 


Jarmire's  talk  is  the  second  i 
s  of  five  lectures  planned  this  a 


Two  to  team  up  for  lecture 


Paul  E.  Bolin,  associate  professor  of  art 
education,  and  Albert  Anderson,  asso- 
ciate professor  emeritus  of  art  educa- 
tion, both  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts, 
will  lecture  on  the  topics  "Books  as 
Objects  —  and  More"  and  "Collecting 
Books  and  Printed  Materials  on  the 
Visual  Arts,"  at  7  p.m.  Monday,  Dec. 
6,  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art's 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus  The  two  talks 
are  part  of  the  lecture  series  "Drawing 
from  the  Past:  Perspectives  on  Rare 
Books  and  Printed  Materials  in  the 
Visual  Arts."  The  lectures  are  free  to 
the  public. 

Bolin  received  his  master  of  sci- 
ence and  doctoral  degrees  in  art  edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  Oregon. 


He  is  editor  of  Art  Education,  the  jour- 
nal of  the  National  Art  Education 
Association,  and  head  of  Penn  State's 
art  education  program. 

Anderson  received  his  doctoral 
degree  in  art  education  from  Ohio 
State  University.  He  is  co-editor  with 
Bolin  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third 
International  Symposium  on  the  History 
of  Art  Education  (1997). 

The  lecture  series  addresses  the 
subject  of  rare  books  and  printed 
materials  in  the  visual  arts  from  the 
16th  century  through  the  19th  centu- 
ry. The  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  History  of  the  Book,  the 
Department  of  Art  History,  the  Art 
Education  Program  and  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts. 


Family  issues  in  South  Africa 

to  be  explored  during  Dec.  8  seminar 


The  challenge  Kieinj;  Hie  diildren  and 
families  in  South  Africa  is  just  one 
aspect  of  an  upcoming  seminar,  to  be 
held  from  4  to  5:30  p.m.  Dec.  8  in  102 
East  Henderson  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  free  seminar,  "Development 
and  Intervention  in  Southern  Africa: 
Preschoolers,  School  Children  and 
Youth,"  is  part  of  an  interdisciplinary 
effort  to  promote  international 
research,  exchange  and  collaboration 
between  the  University  and 
researchers  in  South  Africa. 

Researchers  from  universities  in 


South  Afr 


tudi. 


ntly 


under  way.  Linda  Richter  of  the  Ui 
versify  of  Natal  will  describe 
research  in  early  childhood-mother 
interactions  and  its  implications  for 
prevention. 

Christine  Liddell  of  the  University 
of  Ulster  will  follow  by  discussing  her 
research  in  evaluating  preschool  inter- 
vention programs.  Gillian  Finchilescu 
of  University  of  Capetown  will  con- 
clude by  discussing  her  research  on 
the  sociopolitical  attitudes  of  South 
African  adolescents. 


Life  Sciences  Consortium  to 
hold  talks  Dec.  7  and  Jan.  11 


Two  lectures  in  the  Life  Sciences  Con- 
sortium's Colloquium  are  scheduled 
for  the  coming  weeks.  The  first  is  a  talk 
by  Dr.  James  aCallaghan,  a  neurotoxi- 
cologist  and  team  leader  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health's  (NIOSH),  Molecular  Neuro- 
toxicology  Laboratory.  O'Callaghan 
will  speak  on  "What  the  Drug  and 
Dance  Culture  Can  Teach  Us  About 
Neurotoxicology"  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Dec.  7.  The  colloquium  will  be  video- 
conferenced  from  Lecture  Room  D  at 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center  to  108 
Wartik  Laboratory,  University  Park, 
and  to  several  other  campus  locations. 
O'Callaghan's  research  group 
investigates  response  of  the  central 


;  system  to  chemical-  and  dis- 
ease-induced injury. 

Ronald  McKay,  chief  of  the  labora- 
tory of  molecular  biology  in  the  basic 
neuroscience  program  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders 
and  Stroke,  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH),  will  give  the  second  talk 
on  "Building  Brains  with  Stem  Cells" 
at  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  11 .  The  collo- 
quium will  be  videoconferenced  from 
Lecture  Room  D  at  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center  to  101  Thomas  Building 
and  several  other  campus  locations. 

Before  his  position  at  NTH,  McKay 
was  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Oxford  University  and 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory. 


Philadelphia  weatherman  to  speak  Dec.  7 


Glenn  "Hurricane"  Schwartz,  weath- 
er forecaster  from  Philadelphia's  NBC 
News  10's  weekend  morning  and 
evening  broadcasts,  will  speak  in  the 
Main  Student  Lounge  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  at  11:30  a.m.  Tues- 
day, Dec.  7,  as  part  of  the  campus' 
Alumni  Speaker  Series. 

Schwartz's  background  in  meteo- 
rology spans  more  than  20  years 
beginning  in  1974,  at  the  National 
Hurricane  Center  in  Miami,  Fla.  From 


Lectures  on  nanostructured 

Robert  A.  Buhrman,  the  John  Edson 
Sweet  professor  of  engineering  and 
applied  physics  at  Cornell  University, 
will  present  lectures  on  Dec.  8  and  9 
in  the  Distinguished  Materials  Physics 
Lecturer  Series  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Buhrman's  first  lecture,  intended 
for  a  general  audience,  is  titled  "Explo- 
rations with  Nanostructured  Materi- 
als: Still  Plenty  of  Room  at  the  Bot- 
tom," and  will  take  place  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  8,  in  101  Thomas 
Building.  This  lecture  will  include  an 
f  of  significant  developments 


Miami  he  traveled  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
spent  seven  years  in  Atlanta,  three  at 
Atlanta's  National  Weather  Service. 

He  began  his  broadcast  experience 
interning  at  WPVI  in  the  early  1970s, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  station's 
contract  with  Accu  Weather. 

Schwartz  graduated  from  Penn 
State  in  1 972  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  meteorology. 

The  event  is  free  to  the  public.  For 
more  information,  call  (610)  892-1272. 


materials  set  for  Dec.  8-9 

in  nanofabrication  technology  over  the 
last  few  decades,  illustrating  how  this 
technology  has  been  used  for  pattern- 
ing materials  at  ultrasmall  length 

Buhrman's  second,  more  techni- 
cal, lecture  is  titled  "Spin  Transport 
in  Magnetic  Nanostructures,"  and 
will  take  place  at  3:30  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Dec.  9,  in  101  Osmond  Labora- 
tory. In  this  talk,  Buhrman  will 
review  some  recent  developments  in 
the  study  of  spin-dependent  trans- 
port and  nanoscale  magnetic  sys- 


Operations  research  applications  to  be  discussed 

Center,  1010  N.  Seventh  St.,  Harris- 
burg. 

Kuo  will  explain  that  operations 
research  deals  with  scientific 
approaches  to  problem  solving.  It 
encompasses  a  host  of  quantitative 
techniques  that  have  been  developed 
within  or  adapted  from  disciplines  in 
natural  and  social  sciences. 

For  information  or  to  register,  call 
the  Eastgate  Center  at  (717)  772-3590. 

Labor  studies  professor  to  speak  on  Dec.  10 


Ching-Chung  Kuo,  associate  professor 
of  operations  management  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg,  will  discuss  "Practi- 
cal Applications  of  Operations 
Research"  at  noon  Wednesday,  Dec.  8, 
as  part  of  the  Current  Issues  in  Busi- 
ness lecture  series  presented  by  the 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The  free  lecture  will  be  at  the 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  Eastgate 


Robert  Drago,  professor  of  labor  stud- 
ies, will  speak  on  the  topic  "What 
Gives?  A  Time  Diary  Study  of  Teachers 
and  Caring  Time"  at  2  p.m.  Friday, 
Dec.  10,  in  102  Weaver  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 


The  lecture  will  feature  time-diary 
data  from  323  full-time  elementary 
school  teachers  on  time  spent  caring  for 
children  and  others  during  a  workday. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
865-5425. 


Commencement  ceremonies  set  for  Dec.  18 


By  Karen  Trimbath 
Public  Information 
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mencement 
Saturday,  Dec.  18. 

At  the  University  Park  campus, 
20  will  graduate  with  associate 
degrees,  2,750  with  baccalaureate 
degrees,  453  with  master's  degrees, 
and  185  with  doctorates,  for  a  total 
of  3,408  degrees.  Systemwide,  Penn 
State  will  graduate  a  total  of  4,319 
students  —  approximately  284  with 
associate  degrees,  3,218  baccalaure- 
ate degrees,  812  graduate  degrees,  2 
masters  of  law  degrees  and  3  juris 
doctorate  degrees. 

At  University  Park,  undergradu- 
ate and  associate  degrees  will  be 
awarded  at  10:30  a.m.  in  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center.  Graduate  degrees 
will  be  awarded  at  2  p.m.  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium. 

President  Graham  B.  Spanier 
will  confer  degrees  at  the  under- 
graduate and  associate  degree  cere- 
mony. Rodney  Erickson,  executive 
vice  president  and  provost,  will  pre- 
side. Anne  Riley,  State  College 
school  teacher  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association,  will  be  the  trustee  pre- 
sent during  the  ceremony.  Penn 
State  alumnus  J.  Lloyd  Huck,  retired 
chairman  of  Merck  &  Co.  and  a 
trustee  emeritus  of  the  University,  will  speak. 

Huck  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  F.  Huck,  made  a 
$7.5  million  commitment  to  strengthen  a  variety  of 
Penn  State  science,  libraries  and  health  and  human 
development  programs.  The  Hucks  designated  their 
gift  to  support  three  existing  faculty  chairs  and  to 
create  a  biotechnology  innovation  fund  and  three 
student  aid  funds. 

Huck,  a  1943  Penn  State  graduate  in  chemistry, 
began  his  career  as  a  research  chemist,  and  joined 
Merck  &  Co.  as  director  of  marketing  in  1958.  In  his 
28  years  with  the  firm,  he  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  before  retiring 
as  chairman  of  the  board  in  1986.  He  then  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  CEO  of  Nova  Pharma- 
ceutical Corp.  until  1991. 

He  also  was  chairman  of  the  University's  Board 
of  Trustees  from  1988  to  1991,  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Association  from  1975 
to  1977.  In  the  late  1980s,  he  made  a  major  gift  to,  and 
chaired  the  fund-raising  campaign  for,  the  biomed- 
ical research  facility  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center.  The  University  named  him  a  distin- 


A  passion  for  singing 

The  thought  of  performing  the  national  anthem  in  front  of  thou- 
sands of  onlookers  may  make  most  people  quake  in  their  shoes 
—  but  not  Terri  Dowdy,  manager  of  capita)  and  special  planning 
at  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  who  has  sung  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner"  at  Penn  State  sporting  events  for  the  last  five 

On  Dec.  18  Dowdy  also  will  serve  as  song  leader  for  the  grad- 
uate commencement  ceremony  before  accepting  her  master's  of 
education  degree. 

"I  would  rather  sing  in  front  of  a  crowd  than  give  a  speech," 
said  Dowdy.  "Singing  is  my  passion.  It's  what  I  was  born  to 
do." 

Dowdy  has  become  a  familiar  presence  at  men's  and  women's 
basketball  games,  wrestling  matches  m\<A  baseball  games.  She 
even  kicked  off  Jesse  Jackson's  appearance  last  March  at  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  with  a  stirring  rendition  of  the  anthem.  A 
personal  goal  of  hers  is  to  be  the  first  to  sing  the  national  anthem 
at  a  football  game  in  Beaver  Stadium. 

She  has  been  singing  in  public  since  the  age  of  5,  primarily 
gospel  music  in  her  native  Pittsburgh,  and  is  still  an  active 
member  of  her  church  choir  in  State  College,  where  she's  lived 
ever  since  graduating  from  Penn  State  in  1985  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  accounting. 

Now  Dowdy  plans  to  record  a  demo  CD  of  three  original 
gospel  songs  co-written  with  a  friend  who  owns  a  recording 
studio  in  Portland,  Ore.  She  hopes  that  her  efforts  will  lead  to 
contacts  with  record  companies. 

Of  the  national  anthem,  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key  in  1812, 
Dowdy  said,  "Everybody  says  it  is  so  difficult,  but  I  haven't 
found  it  to  be.  My  fear  is  that  I  will  start  off  at  the  wrong  note,  at 
too  high  of  a  pitch,  and  not  be  able  to  hit  the  ending.  It  hasn't 
happened  yet." 


guished  alumnus  in  1991.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Grand  Destiny  campaign. 

Spanier  will  confer  degrees  at  The  Graduate 
School  commencement.  Presiding  will  be  Eva  Pell, 
Steimer  professor  of  agricultural  science  and  inter- 
im vice  president  for  research  and  dean  of  The  Grad- 
uate School.  Steve  Garban,  director  of  Metropolitan 
Life  Series  Fund  in  New  York  and  State  Street 
Research  and  Management  Mutual  Funds  in  Boston 
and  former  senior  vice  president  and  treasurer  at 
Penn  State,  will  be  the  trustee  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. David  Monk,  dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, will  speak. 

Monk,  who  joined  Penn  State  in  July,  was  most 
recently  the  chair  of  Cornell  University's  education 
department.  His  research  interests  focus  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  education  and  the  organizational  structure 
of  educational  systems. 

At  Cornell,  Monk  chaired  a  statewide  task  force 
to  study  boards  of  cooperative  educational  services 
in  New  York  state.  In  1993  he  spent  a  year  as  a  spe- 
cial adviser  to  New  York  state's  commissioner  on 
education  on  matters  relating  to  educational  finance 
and  school  district  organizational  structure.  He  has 


written  numerous  articles,  special  reports  and  books 
on  resource  allocation  and  organizational  change. 

Guests  are  encouraged  to  arrive  early  for  the 
10:30  a.m.  undergraduate  ceremony  because  a 
capacity  crowd  is  expected.  Parking  is  available  for 
the  undergraduate  ceremonies  at  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  in  Lot  44,  Orange  E,  near  the  Shields  Build- 
ing; Orange  A,  west  of  Beaver  Stadium;  Lot  80, 
across  from  East  Halls  on  Bigler  Road;  and  in  Orange 
A  near  Curtin  and  Bigler  Roads.  Continuous  shuttle 
bus  service  will  be  available  from  Lot  80  to  the  Jor- 
dan Center  starting  at  11:15  a.m.  The  shuttle  also  will 
be  available  after  the  ceremony. 

Handicap  parking  is  available  east  of  the  Jordan 
Center,  in  the  Founders  Lot;  in  Orange  A,  near  the 
Shields  Building;  and  in  front  of  the  Jordan  Center. 

Graduating  students  should  enter  the  Jordan 
Center  via  Gate  B  and  enter  event  level  at  Portal  1 5. 
To  avoid  traffic  congestion,  drivers  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drop  off  passengers  in  front  of  the  Jordan 

Parking  for  The  Graduate  School  ceremony  at 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  is  available  at  the  Eisen- 
hower Parking  Deck. 


Erie  to  welcome  Scholar-in-Residence 


Pavel  Zemcik,  a  faculty  member  in 
the  Department  of  Computer  Science 
and  Engineering  at  Bruno  University 
of  Technology  in  the  Czech  Republic, 
will  be  Penn  State  Erie's  first  interna- 
tional scholar-in-residence. 

During  the  spring  semester  Zem- 
cik will  teach  upper-  and  lower-divi- 
sion computer  engineering,  assist  stu- 
dent and  faculty  research  and  lecture 
on  East  European  politics. 

Zemcik's  research  interests  are 
human-machine  communication, 
real-time  imaging  and  video  com- 


pression. He  has  completed  teaching 
and  research  assignments  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol  and  the  University  of 
Surrey  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
at  Lappeenranta  University  of  Tech- 
nology in  Finland. 

As  the  International  Scholar  in 
Residence  program  develops,  it  is 
planned  that  Penn  State  Erie  will  host 
one  scholar  each  semester,  rotating 
the  position  among  its  four  schools: 
Engineering  and  Engineering  Tech- 
nology, Business,  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences;  and  Science. 


Faculty  Senate  will  meet  before  break 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will 
meet  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  7,  in 
112  Kern  Graduate  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Items  to  be 
discussed  include: 

■  Curriculum  report  of  Nov.  23. 

■  Faculty  affairs  —  revision  of 
Policy  HR-21,  definition  of  academic 
ranks  (advisory/consultative). 

■  Reserved  spaces  program  — 
admissions,  records,  scheduling  and 
student  aid  (informational). 

■  Outreach  activities  —  update 


n  World  Campus,  Gary  Miller, 
utive  director  of  World  Campus. 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity may  attend.  Any  member  of 
the  University  community  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Senate  may  request 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  on  any  item 
of  business  already  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  a  request  must  be  made  to 
the  chair,  through  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  at  least  four  calen- 
dar days  before  the  meeting  at  which 
the  individual  wishes  to  speak. 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts 

Shaver's  Creek  activities 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center  has  many 
activities  planned  for  this  winter.  All  activities  will 
take  place  at  Shaver's  Creek  unless  otherwise  noted. 
The  schedule  follows: 

■  Wreath  Making,  9  a.m.  to  noon,  Dec.  4,  $25 
for  nonmembers,  $22.50  for  members. 

■  Holiday  Kid  Craft,  2  to  4  p.m.,  Dec.  5,  $4  for 
nonmembers,  $3  for  members. 

■  Candle  Making  for  Adults,  10  a.m.  to  noon 
(session  one);  1  to  3  p.m.  (session  two);  Dec.  1 1,  $6  for 
nonmembers,  $5  for  members. 

■  Candlelight  Holiday  Contra  Dance,  8:30  to 
11:30  p.m.,  Dec.  17,  State  College  Friends  School,  $6 
for  nonmembers,  $5  for  members.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  this  event,  call  (814)  234-8769. 

■  SOLO  Wilderness  First  Responder  course, 
Dec.  27  through  Jan.  7,  $520  for  non-PSOC  mem- 
bers, $513  for  PSOC  members. 

For  more  information,  call  Shaver's  Creek  at 
(814)863-2000. 

Bowl  game  information 

This  year,  orders  for  the  Sylvania  Alamo  Bowl  game 
involving  the  Nittany  Lion  football  team  may  be 
placed  by  phone.  There  will  be  no  postseason  bowl 
ticket  solicitation  by  mail. 

Those  wishing  to  place  orders  can  call  (814)  865- 
5555  or  (800)  863-3336, 

For  more  information  check  the  Web  at 
hnp:/lumm>.psu.edii/sportslU2999tix.html. 

Golf  facility  closed  for  season 

The  Penn  State  Golf  Courses  practice  facility  will  be 
closed  for  the  rest  of  the  season  Kighteen  holes  will 
remain  open  until  the  first  good  snowfall.  After  the 
courses  close,  the  poll  shop  will  remain  open  week- 
days from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  until  the  beginning  of  next 
year's  season. 

The  golf  shop  also  will  hold  its  Third  Annual  Bal- 
loon Party  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  4. 
Discounts  will  be  from  25  percent  to  100  percent  off 
retail  price. 

Health  Matters  programs 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  this  program  on 
the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)  865-3085. 

■  Headaches:  A  Holistic  Approach-WEL  195 

Discover  all  the  possible  causes  of  headaches  and 
how  to  prevent  them.  Migraines  will  be  addressed. 
Meets:  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  404 
Old  Main.  Cost:  $5.   , 

Mailing  information 

■  Holiday  mail  service 

Mail  service  to  the  University  community  will  be 
suspended  from  5  p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec,  22,  until  8 
a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  3, 2000  due  to  the  holiday  season. 

Only  buildings  that  currently  receive  direct 
delivery  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  mail  during  this  time  To  find  out  if  your 
building  is  eligible  to  receive  incoming  U.S.  mail,  call 
Paul  Fetzer  at  (814)  865-9171  or  Gregg  J.  Asciutto  at 
(814)  863-8153  before  Dec.  10,  or  check  with  the 
facilities  coordinator  for  your  academic/adminis- 
trative area.  Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  for  eligible  buildings  to  receive 
mail  if  so  desired.  Buildings  that  do  not  receive 
direct  delivery  will  receive  their  mail  after  the  Uni- 
versity resumes  operation  on  Jan.  3. 

■  Interoffice  envelopes 

Mail  Services  requests  that  all  excess  interoffice 
envelopes  be  returned  to  108  Business  Services 
Building  in  order  to  equally  distribute  them  to  all 
departments  at  University  Park.  Also,  any  mail  tubs 


that  are  being  used  for  office  storage  should  be 
returned.  A  critical  shortage  has  occurred  with  these 
items,  and  your  help  is  needed  to  keep  them  in  cir- 
culation and  avert  unnecessary  expense. 

■  Standard 'A' bulk  mail 

Because  of  the  increase  of  Standard  'A'  mailings 
sent  to  Addressing  Services  during  the  month  of 
December,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  process  Stan- 
dard 'A'  bulk  mailings  that  come  in  after  Dec.  10, 
until  the  new  year. 

■  Brown  paper  wrapping 

Please  refrain  from  using  brown  paper  wrapping 
when  sending  packages  through  United  Parcel  Ser- 
vice. Because  of  the  use  of  automation  equipment, 
brown  paper  wrapping  with  addresses  on  it  tears 
away  from  the  packages. 

Call  Center  winter  break  hours 

The  Penn  State  Call  Center  Services  Office  will  oper- 
ate on  holiday  hours  through  the  winter  break.  The 
schedule  follows: 

■  Thursday,  Dec.  23: 8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

■  Friday,  Dec.  24:  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

■  Saturday,  Dec.  25:  CLOSED 

■  Sunday,  Dec.  26  through  Friday,  Dec.  31:  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

■  Saturday,  Jan.  1,  2000:  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

■  Sunday,  Jan  2,  2000:  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
The  office  will  resume  normal  hours  of  7  a.m.  to 

11  p.m.  on  Monday,  Jan.  3,  2000. 

A  message  service  is  available  through  the  Call 
Center  Services  Office  for  departments  needing 
office  telephone  message  support  during  the  winter 
break.  The  service  works  by  having  the  departmen- 
tal phone  number  forwarded  to  a  special  call  center 
message  service  phone  number.  A  call  center  opera- 
tor will  answer  all  calls  and  have  messages  forward- 
ed to  departments  by  e-mail  every  hour.  Special 
arrangements  also  can  be  made  to  handle  urgent  or 
emergency  calls. 

For  additional  information  and  pricing,  call  the 
Penn  State  Call  Center  at  (814)  863-3410  or  visit  the 
Web  at  http:fjwiow.otc.psu. edufserviceslstafjl 
aillcenter.asp  under  "Message  Service." 


tiildren  on  a  field  trip  all  about 
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Computer  workshops 

The  Center  for  Academic  Computing  (CAC)  is  offer- 
ing free  computer  workshops  to  faculty,  staff  and 
teaching  assistants  from  Jan.  3-7  at  University  Park. 
Most  workshops  are  hands-on  and  focus  on  general 
computing,  technology  in  the  classroom  and  Internet 
topics.  Go  to  the  CAC  training  Web  page  at 
http:llcac.psu.edu/training  and  follow  the 
Winter/Spring  Browse/Register  link  to  find  a  com- 
plete listing  of  workshops,  dates,  times,  locations 
and  information.  If  you  have  questions  concerning 
the  workshops,  send  e-mail  to  seminars@psu.edu  or 
call  (814)  863-9522. 

Telecommunications  moratorium 

As  part  of  the  University's  Year  2000  preparations, 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  (OTC)  has 
announced  that  no  planned  telecommunications 
work  will  be  scheduled  from  Jan.  3-7, 2000,  so  that  all 
telecommunications  staff  are  available  to  attend  to 
any  Y2K-related  problems  which  may  arise. 

Specifically,  installations  and  changes  to  tele- 
phone, LAN  and  video  systems  will  be  deferred 
until  any  Y2K~problems  are  adequately  resolved. 
Specific  scheduling  questions  for  pending  telecom- 
munications work  should  be  directed  to  the  com- 
munications analyst  from  OTC  who  serves  the  unit 

Computer  glitch 

Due  to  a  problem  on  the  Commission  for  Women 
Web  site,  online  applications  for  the  2000-2001  men- 
toring program  were  not  received.  The  problem  has 
now  been  corrected. 

Anyone  who  filled  out  an  online  application  to 
be  a  mentor  or  a  protege  should  return  to  the  Web 
site  at  http:l/wu'who>^  i^u.cttu/CFW/mentor.html  and 
fill  out  another  form. 

The  mentoring  program  is  a  professional  and 
personal  development  opportunity  for  all  full-time 
Penn  State  faculty  and  staff,  exempt  and  non- 
exempt,  where  participants  develop  goals  to  meet 
individual  needs.  For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  the  above  address. 

See  "Faculty/Staff  Alerts"  on  page  7 


Faculty/Staff  Alerts  - 

continued  from  page  6 

Golf  tournament 

This  year's  Penn  State  United  Way  golf  tournament  raised 
$11,374.  The  event,  which  featured  184  golfers,  took  place  on 
Sept.  30  at  the  State  College  Elks  Club. 

Library  update 

The  University  Libraries  on  the  University  Park  campus  have 
some  updates  for  patrons: 

■  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts,  a  unit  of  the  University 
Libraries'  Special  Collections  Library,  is  open  in  its  new  location 
in  104  Paterno  Library.  All  collections  and  services  are  available. 
For  more  information,  go  to  http:flwuno.libraries.psu.edu/crsweb/ 
speccol 'frarebook.htm  on  the  Web. 

■  Patrons  no  longer  have  to  wait  in  line  at  the  circulation 
desk  to  check  out  materials,  thanks  to  the  self-service  check- 
out terminals  now  available  in  Pattee  Library  (in  the  circula- 
tion area),  the  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  Library  (105  Deike 
Building)  and  the  Physical  Sciences  Library  (230  Davey  Labo- 
ratory). 

To  use  the  self-service  check-out,  slide  your  Penn  State  ID 
down  the  slot  on  the  right  of  the  terminal,  and  then  follow  the 
directions  on  the  screen.  After  the  books  are  checked  out,  a 
receipt  will  appear,  listing  the  due  date. 

Blood  challenge  results 

The  final  results  are  in  for  the  annual  Penn  State-Michigan 
State  Blood  Donor  Challenge. 

Michigan  State  held  the  lead  the  entire  two  weeks  of  the 
event,  and  beat  Penn  State  by  19  pints.  The  final  score  was 
Michigan  State,  1,769  pints;  Penn  State,  1,750  pints. 

Penn  State  holds  the  lead  in  the  series,  winning  four  times  in 
the  six-year  series. 

Computer  ownership 
strongly  recommended 

Penn  State  is  strongly  recommending  that  first-year  students 
own  a  computer  or  have  immediate  access  to  one  by  fall  2000. 
This  recommendation,  endorsed  by  the  Faculty  Senate,  recog- 
nizes that  information  technology  plays  a  crucial  role  in  edu- 
cating students  regardless  of  their  major.  The  University  is 
now  exploring  ways  to  help  students  buy  or  lease  computers 
at  reduced  costs,  and  to  develop  strategies  to  enhance  technical 
support  and  training  for  faculty  and  students. 

At  Penn  State,  97  percent  of  students  are  using  their  access 
accounts,  and  86  percent  already  use  their  own  computers. 

Absence  policy  reminder 

Faculty  and  students  are  reminded  of  Penn  State's  policy 
regarding  students'  requests  for  absence  from  class  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  a  religious  holiday.  The  University  Faculty 
Senate  Policy  on  "Class  Attendance"  (42-27)  states  that  instruc- 
tors should  provide,  within  reason,  opportunity  to  make  up 
work  for  students  who  are  obliged  to  miss  classes  for  legiti- 

As  further  clarification,  the  Academic  and  Administrative 
Policies  and  Procedures  Manual  (R-4)  states  that  while  the  Uni- 
versity makes  every  effort  to  avoid  conflicts  with  religious  hol- 
idays, when  conflicts  are  unavoidable,  the  policy  is  to  try  to 
make  special  arrangements  for  the  students  affected. 

The  Faculty  Handbook  says  that  "Faculty  members  are 
encouraged  to  entertain  requests  for  exemptions  from  class 
attendance  for  purposes  of  religious  observances."  A  list  of  holy 
days  of  the  major  world  religions  that  may  require  students  to 
depart  from  their  normal  routine  is  published  by  the  Center  for 
Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs  at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/cera/ 
relhom.html 

Online  registration 

Starting  early  in  2000,  faculty,  staff  and  students  will  be  able  to 
register  for  Human  Resource  Development  Center  and  Health 
Matters  programs  online.  This  new  system  will  allow  users  to  log 
on  to  WebClassic,  look  at  descriptions  of  upcoming  programs 
and  register.  More  information  will  be  provided  in  January. 


Commission  for  Women  seeks 
nominations  for  two  awards 

Rosemary  Schraer  Mentor  Award 


Nominations  are  being  sought  tor  the  annual 
Rosemary  Schraer  Mentor  Award,  sponsored 
by  the  Commission  for  Women.  The  award, 
created  in  memory  of  Rosemary  Schraer,  for- 
mer associate  provost  for  Penn  Shite,  honors  a 
current  University  employee  who  has 
excelled  in  helping  others  to  recognize  and 
achieve  their  potential  professionally  and 
personally. 

Schraer,  who  died  in  19t)2,  joined  the  Uni- 
versity in  1959  as  a  faculty  member  in  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science,  and  through  her 
26-year  tenure  was  noted  for  her  mentoring 
abilities.  In  1985,  she  accepted  a  position  as 
executive  vice  chancellor  and  then  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  California,  Riverside. 

The  award  recognizes  individuals  who 
have  advised,  facilitated,  encouraged  or 
paved  the  way  for  others.  Consideration  for 
the  award  will  be  given  to  any  University 


employee  who  has  a  record  of  outstanding 
mentoring  service  going  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  their  employment. 

Nominations  ore  due  by  Monday,  Jan.  24, 
2000,  and  should  be  returned  to  Robin 
Anderson,  chair  of  the  nominations  commit- 
tee. Commission  for  Women,  401  Old  Main, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  Nomination 
forms  will  be  available  on  the  Commission 
for  Women  Web  siteat  http:llxoww.Uoui 
psu.edu/cfiol  by  mid-December. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Commit 
sion  for  Women  office  at  (814)  863-7696. 

Contributions  to  help  endow  the  award 
may  be  made  payable  to  The  Pennsylv; 
State  University  and  sent  to  1  Old  Main,  1 
versify  Park,  Pa.  16802,  with  an  indication 
that  contributions  are  to  be  credited  to  the 
Rosemary  Schraer  Fund. 


Outstanding  leadership  award 


As  part  of  the  annual  Commission  for  Women 
banquet,  three  women  will  be  honored  for 
outstanding  leadership  and  will  receive  cer- 
tificates of  recognition  at  the  banquet  held  in 
March  2000.  Nominations  for  this  recognition 
should  be  submitted  using  the  following  cri- 

■  outstanding  achievement; 

■  record  of  being  an  active  mentor,  espe- 
cially for  women  (but  also  includes  men); 

■  no  age  criteria  (can  be  a  student); 

■  nominees  may  be  from  Penn  State 
and/or  surrounding  communities  for  all 
campuses,  but  must  have  some  relation,  past 
or  present,  to  Penn  State; 


■  Categories  to  consider  (but  not 
restricted  to)  in  nomination  are:  education, 
industry,  volunteering,  government,  arts, 
communications,  athletics  and  engin 
ing/ science. 

These  are  not  new  awards,  but  will  be 
official  recognition  of  achievement  and  will 
be  a  complement  to  the  existing  emphasis 
on  mentoring  and  leadership. 

Send  nominations,  along  with  a  one- 
page  (maximum)  statement  documenting 
why  the  nominee  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized to  Bonnie  MacEwan,  510  Paterno 
Library,  University  Park,  by  Feb.  4,  2000. 


Under  construction 

The  grounds  of  University  Hou 
the  Hintz  Alumni  Center  is  und 
replanted  throughout  campus. 


e  on  the  University  Park  campus  h 
r  way.  Many  of  the  valuable  trees  < 
:unds  for  the  $9.5  million  project  wr 
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part  of  a  four-year,  $19  million  study  to  determine 
the  effect  of  far-reaching  changes  in  U.S.  welfare 
laws  will  have  on  children  and  families  living  in 
poor  urban  neighborhoods.  Eight  universities  are 
involved  in  the  project. 

The  University  Board 
of  Trustees  gave  the 
nod  to  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the 
Hint*  Alumni  Center, 
a  30,900-square-foot 
addition  to  the  1864 
University  House  on 
the  University  Park 
campus. 

■  Knowledge  Park 
gains  first  tenant 
Knowledge  Park  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  the 
industrial/research 
park  being  developed 
on  200  acres  on  cam- 
pus, has  its  first  tenant.  Aalborg  Industries  moved 
into  a  large  section  of  the  park's  first  70,000-square- 
foot  corporate  building. 

February  1999 

■  Team  of  scientists  discover  most  distant  known 
quasar 

The  discovery  of  the  most  distant  quasar  ever 
observed  was  announced  by  the  scientists  of  the 
Sloan  Digital  Sky  Survey,  including  Penn  State's 
Donald  Schneider,  associate  professor  of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics.  Quasars  are  starlike  objects  that 
emit  powerful  light;  they  are  the  most  luminous 
objects  in  the  universe. 

■  Study  shows  campus  infuses  $437 
local  economy 

Penn  State's  University  Park  campu 
tributes  more  than  $437  million  each  yea: 
to  the  Centre  Region  economy,  and  gen- 
erates directly  or  indirectly  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  jobs  in  the  region 
according  to  a  recently  complet- 
ed economic  impact  study  com- 
missioned by  the  University. 

■  Study  shows  turtles  are  next  of  kin  to 
crocodiles,  alligators 

Turtles,  not  birds,  have  been  found  to  be  the 
closest  relatives  of  crocodiles  and  alligators, 
according  to  research  by  S.  Blair  Hedges  and  associ- 
ates in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science.  The  study's 
conclusions  contradict  decades  of  research  based  on 
anatomical  and  fossil  studies,  which  had  firmly  posi- 
tioned birds  as  the  reptile  group  most  closely  relat- 
ed to  crocodiles  and  alligators. 

■  State  releases  building  funds 

Gov.  Tom  Ridge  released  nearly  $18  million  in  state 
capital  budget  funds  to  build  a  multi-purpose  activ- 
ity center  at  Penn  State  Erie  and  for  the  design  of  a 
new  chemistry  building  at  University  Park. 

■  New  portable  unit  increases  mobility  for 
patients 

In  another  national  first  for  the  College  of  Medicine, 
on  Feb.  10,  surgeons  placed  a  55-year-old  Pennsyl- 


vania woman  on  a  portable  device  the 
size  of  a  briefcase  that  will  help  her  stay 
alive  and  allow  her  to  leave  the  hospital 
while  she  awaits  a  heart  transplant. 

■  THON  breaks  record,  again 

The  Interfraternity  Council/Panhctk'nu 
Dance  Marathon,  held  Feb.  19-20,  raised 
more  than  $2.5  million  for  the  families  of 
children  with  cancer  and  for  cancer 
research  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 


March  1999 

■  Navy  awards  ARL  $25  million 

Penn  State's  Applied  Research  Laborato 
ry  signed  a  five-year,  $25  million  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  the  Navy  to  estab- 
lish  a  national  research  and 
center  in  electro-optics,  a  fast- 
new  technology  with  applications  rang- 
ing from  night  vision  systems,  to  phone 
lines,  to  interior  submarine  lighting. 

■  Erickson  gets  nod  as  provost 
Rodney  Erickson,  vice  president  foi 

research  and  dean  of  Penn  State's  Grad- 
uate School,  was  named  the  University's 
executive  vice  president  and  provost, 
replacing  John  A.  Brighton,  who  retired 
from  that  position. 

■  Master  plan  gains  approval 

The  Campus  Master  Plan  for  Universi- 
ty Park  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  plan  is  expected  to  guide 
the  development  of  the  campus  over  the 
next  two  to  three  decades. 


"g 


April  1999 

■  University  aims  to  raise  $1  billion 

Penn  State  launched  a  campaign  to 
;  $1  billion  in  private  support 
strengthen  its  mission  of 
teaching,  research  and 
***-  service.  The  campaign 
ill  run  through  June  30, 
2003,  and  involve  all  24 
Penn  State  locations. 

■  Alumnus  gives  $20  mil- 
Verne  M.  Willaman,  a  1951  Penn  State  grad- 
uated a  gift  of  $20  million  to  Penn  State's 
}  Grand  Destiny  Campaign  to  endow  the  dean's  chair 
i  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  and  to  add  signifi- 
cant additional  support  for  numerous  faculty 
endowments,  need-based  scholarships  and  graduate 
fellowships  that  he  had  previously  established. 
Willaman's  total  commitment  to  the  University  exceeds 
$27  million. 

July  1999 

■  University  receives  record  $151  million  in  gifts 
Penn  State  received  $151  million  in  private  gifts  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1999  —  the  highest 
level  of  philanthropy  in  its  history. 


The  U.S:  Marine  Corps  awarded  Penn  State  the  first 
Marine  Corps  Research  University  contract,  worth 
up  to  $42.5  million  over  five  years,  to  provide 
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research  and  educational  services  to  help  the  Corps 
transition  into  the  21st  century. 

■  X-ray  camera  launched  on  NASA's  Chandra 
Observatory 

The  world's  most  powerful  X-ray  eye  on  the  uni- 
verse, NASA's  Chandra  X-Ray  Observatory,  was 
launched  from  the  space  shuttle  on  July  23.  The  obser- 
vatory, which  contains  an  extraordinary  X-ray  cam- 
era for  viewing  high-energy  objects  in  our  galaxy  and 
beyond,  was  conceived  and  designed  by  Penn  State 
Professor  Gordon  Gasmire. 

August  1999 

■  New  HUB-Robeson  opens 

The  new  HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Center  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus,  a  $34  million  project,  opened 
for  use  this  month. 

■  New  no-fare  bus  plan  ready  to  roll 

In  partnership  with  the  Centre  Area  Transportation 
Authority,  Penn  State  began  offering  a  new  "no- 
fare"  service  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  no- 
fare  service  is  part  of  the  University's  Transportation 
Demand  Management  plan  —  a  strategy  that  gives 
high  priority  to  bicycles  and  pedestrians  and  encour- 
ages alternative  transportation. 

■  Nation's  governors  to  convene  at  Penn  State  in 
summer  2000 

Gov.  Tom  Ridge  invited  America's  governors  and 
their  families  to  visit  Pennsylvania  —  selected  as 
the  host  state  of  the  92nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association  (NGA)  in  2000. 


See  "A  look  back"  on  page  9 
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State  College,  home  to  the  University  Park  can 
pus,  will  serve  as  the  host  city  for  this  gubernad 
rial  summit  from  July  8-11, 2000. 

■  Schools  join  national  ad  campaign  to  cui 
binge  drinking  on  campus 
Penn  State  took  the  lead  in  a  national  campaig 
involving  more  than  100  institutions  that  is  aime 
at  raising  public  awareness  of  the  dangers  < 
high-risk  and  binge  drinking  by  young  peopl 
The  campaign,  launched  Sept.  10,  involves  a  var 
ety  of  awareness  tactics. 


compared  to  a  mark  of  58  per- 
cent for  all  Division  1  institu- 
tions. The  survey  document- 
ed the  entering  freshman  class 
of     1992-93     who     earned 
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■  1ST  School  opens 

The  University's  new  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  opened  this  month  with 
100  incoming  freshmen.  The  school  offers  bac- 
calaureate degrees  at  University  Park,  and  bac- 
calaureate or  associate  degrees  at  other  Penn  State 
locations. 


September  1999 

■  University  signs  contract  with  Microsoft 

A  contract  between  Penn  State  and  Microsoft  will 
allow  thousands  of  faculty,  staff  and  students  at 
all  University  locations  to  have  access  to  some  of 
the  latest  and  most  popular  computer  software. 
The  contract  allows  the  University  to  provide 
software,  without  charge,  to  students  and  acade- 
mic, service  and  administrative  departments. 

■  NCAA  survey  shows  athletes  keep  excelling 
in  academics 

Penn  State  student-athletes  posted  one  of  their 
finest  graduation  rate  performances  overall  since 
the  NCAA  began  publication  of  institutional  rates 
in  1990,  according  to  statistical  information 
released  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation as  part  of  its  annual  survey.  Penn  State  stu- 
dent-athletes had  a  graduation  rate  of  78  percent 


receives  $3  million  gift 

Philadelphia  insurance  execi 
tive  and  Penn  State  alumni 
Alvin  H.  Clemens  and  h 
wife,  Valerie,  gave  $3  millic 
to  support  Penn  State  Beav. 
Stadium  expansion  and  ren 
vation  project.  The  project  w 
add  more  than  10,000  sea 


nd   make  major 
lents  to  the  stadii 


infra 


The 
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a  total  cost  of  $93 
expected  to  help  m 
ing  demand  for  tickets  and 
contribute  significantly  to  the 
fans'  enjoyment  of  the  game. 
A  two-floor,  all-sports  muse- 
um is  also  part  of  the  plan. 


October  1999 


r$26i 


lion  for  satellite  project 
Scientists  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics at  Penn  State  are  part 
of  a  team  selected  by  NASA 
to  build  the  next  Mini  \     Renovations  under  way 

Explorer  satellite.  Over  the      Now  that  the  last  game  has  beer 
next  seven  years,  $26  million      University  Park  campus,  tl 
September,  the  projet  ben 
and  Penn  State 

t  the  project,  check  the  Web  at 
psu.edu/ur/archives/inIercom_1999/Sepl1 


t  Penn  State  for 
project. 


3  heavy  machinery  h 


t  Beaver  Stadium  o 


gift  (rom  Philadelphia 


scheduled  for 
launch  in  2003, 
will  study 

gamma  ray  bursts  —  intensely 
brilliant  flashes  of  gamma  radia- 
tion that  briefly  outshine  every 
other  object  in  the  sky.  The  total 
cost  of  this  satellite  is  $163  million. 

■  New  heart-assist  device 
is  designed 

On  Oct.  26,  physicians  for  the  first 
time  implanted  a  new  kind  of 
heart-assist  device  to  help  a  seri- 
ously ill   patit 


Misery  \ 


rfor 


many  by  a  team  that  included  D 
Walter  E.  Pae  Jr.,  a  physician  i 
Penn  State  College  of  Medi 
The  device  is  called  the  A 


the 
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Growth  in  research 

M.  Mercedes  Marato-Valar,  rest 
working  to  find  both  fuel  and  non-fuel  us 
expenditures  for  organized  research  sue 
time  high  of  $393.4  million  in  fiscal  year 


the  Energy  Institute,  above,  is 

fof  coal  and  coal  by-products.  Total 
is  this  at  Penn  State  reached  an  all- 


the  College  of  Medicim 
in  conjunction  with  Arrow  Inter 
national  Inc.  of  Reading,  Pa.  It  i: 
hoped  that  the  device,  which  i< 
totally  implantable,  will  be  perma 
nent  therapy  for  patients  with 
end-stage  heart  failure  who  ar( 
not  candidates  for  heart  trans- 
plant. 


November  1999 

■  Growth  in  research  programs 

Total  expenditures  for  organized  research  at  Penn 
State  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $393.4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1998-99.  Research  expenditures  are  an 
indicator  of  the  volume  of  research  activity 
undertaken  by  the  University.  In  1997-98,  Penn 
State  realized  a  figure  of  $374.1  million  in  research 
expenditures. 

■  Merger  dissolves 

Penn  State  and  the  Geisinger  Health  System 
agreed  to  restructure  their  relationship.  The  two 
entities  began  the  process  of  unwinding  the  1997 
merger  that  created  the  Penn  State  Geisinger 
Health  System,  which  created  the  nation's  largest 
rural  health  plan. 

■  Bus  accident  on  1-80  claims  two 

A  four-bus  accident  around  1  a.m.  Sunday,  Nov. 
21,  on  a  foggy  stretch  of  Interstate  80  near  White 
Haven,  Pa.,  left  two  dead  and  more  than  100 
injured.  Four  of  six  charter  buses,  bringing  about 
280  Penn  State  students  back  to  campus  from  a 
trip  to  New  York,  were  involved  in  the  accident 
that  killed  senior  Denise  Orndorff,  23,  of  Ohiopy- 
le  and  bus  driver  Robert  Clifford  Burge,  50,  of 
Altoona. 
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Festival  of  Trees 


The  annual  Festival  ol  Trees  will  be  held  Dec.  8-12  in  the  Ag  Arena  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Visitors  can  view  Ihe  trees  decorated  by  local  businesses,  families,  groups  and 
schools  Itom  within  the  community.  There  is  no  admission  charge,  but  donations  are 
welcome.  Visitors  also  can  vote  on  their  favorite  tree.  Proceeds  from  (his  event  go  to  Centre 
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Tickets  are  $4  for  non-students,  $2 
for  students  and  are  available  at  the 
door  before  the  perfc 


Chamber  Orchestra 

The  Penn  State  Opera  and  Chamber 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Susan  Boardman,  associate  professor 
of  music,  will  present  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti's  Amah!  and  the  Night  Visitors 
at  8  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  3 
and  4,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Tickets  are  $4.  For  information,  call 
(814)865-0431. 

Nutcracker  adds  show 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
has  added  a  second  performance  of 
Nutcracker  on  Ice,  featuring  the  St. 
Petersburg  State  Ice  Ballet,  at  6:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  Dec.  4.  The  first  show  will  be 
at  2  p.m.  the  same  day. 

Tickets  are  $28  and  $1 8  for  the  gen- 
eral public;  $23  and  $15  for  students; 
$18  and  SI  5  for  Penn  State  students; 
and  $14  and  $8  for  children  12  and 
younger.  For  tickets  or  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814) 
863-0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Singing  Lions 

The  Singing  Lions,  under  the  direction 
of  Matt  Doebier,  will  perform  at  2  p.m 
Sunday,  Dec.  5,  in  the  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  This  year  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  group.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  traditional  Penn 
State  songs  and  holiday  favorites. 


Winterfest 

More  than  450  Penn  State  singers  will 
combine  voices  to  present  the  School 
of  Music's  annual  "Winterfest,  A 
Choral  Celebration"  at  4  p.m.  Sunday, 
Dec.  5,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  first  half  of  this  popular  event 
will  feature  short  performances  by  six 
of  the  school's  choral  ensembles:  Con- 
cert Choir,  University  Choir,  Oriana 
Singers,  Glee  Club,  Women's  Chorale 
and  Essence  of  Joy. 

After  intermission,  the  choirs  will 
combine  to  perform  works  from  the 
African  and  African  American  choral 
traditions.  Anthony  Leach,  assistant 
professor  of  music,  will  conduct  these 
works.  Charles  Dumas,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  theatre,  will  be  master  of  cer- 
emonies. Members  of  the  Penn  State 
Flute  Ensemble  will  provide  instru- 
mental music  in  the  auditorium  before 
the  concert  and  during  the  transitions 
between  choirs. 

Advance-purchase  tickets  are  $7 
for  non-students,  $4  for  students  and 
are  available  at  the  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium box  office.  The  day  of  the  per- 
formance, non-student  tickers  are  $10. 

Wind  ensemble 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Dennis  Glocke, 


associate  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  7,  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Featured  in  the  concert  will  be 
Kevin  Lucey,  the  1999  Phi  Mu  Alpha 
Sinfonia,  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 
Concerto  Competition  winner.  Assis- 
tant conductor  Doug  Stephens  will 
conduct  a  piece  in  the  program. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  adults,  $3.50  for 
students  and  are  available  at  the  door 
before  the  performance. 

Bands  to  perform 

The  Concert  Band  and  University 
Band  will  present  concerts  on  Wednes- 
day, Dec.  8,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  Both 
groups  will  present  individual  con- 
certs, but  only  one  ticket  is  needed  to 
attend  both  performances. 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Doug  Stephens 
and  Mark  Yingling,  will  present  a  con- 
cert at  7  p.m.  The  University  Band  will 
perform  at  8:30  p.m.  Kevin  Tutt  and 
Stephen  Crawford  are  the  conductors. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  adults  and  $3.50 
for  students  and  are  available  at  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  Box  Office 
before  the  performance. 

"Holiday  Sing" 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir  and 
Chamber  Singers  will  present  a  free, 
one-hour  "Holiday  Sing""  at  noon 
Wednesday,  Dec.  8,  in  the  lobby  of  Old 
Main  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

This  tradition  began  with  the 
Chamber  Singers  in  1997,  and  this 
year's  presentation  will  be  the  first  to 
feature  both  the  16  member  Chamber 
Singers  and  the  68-voice  Concert 
Choir. 

The  "Holiday  Sing"  will  feature 
both  groups  singing  appropriate  a 
cappella  works  from  their  fall  reper- 
toire, followed  by  a  group  of  seasonal 
pieces.  Singers  will  perform  from  the 
Old  Main  stairs  and  balcony,  with 
audience  members  standing  in  the 
well  of  the  lobby  and  in  the  balcony. 
D.  Douglas  Miller,  professor  of  music, 
will  conduct  both  ensembles. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Mark  L.  Lusk, 
associate  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form at  the  next  Bach's  Lunch  concert 
at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  9,  in  the 
Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Trombone  Choir  has  27  mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  are  music  majors. 
The  Bach's  Lunch  program  will  fea- 
ture holiday-oriented  music.  This  free, 
20-minute  concert  is  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture's 
School  of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Parish.  After  the  concert, 
audience  members  may  take  their  bag 
lunches  to  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkin- 
son Lounge  in  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provided. 


Bryce  Jordan 
Center 

Ted  Nugent 

at  outdoor  show 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  will  hold 
the  Third  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Hunting,  Fishing  and  Outdoor 
Show  from  March  31  to  April  2, 
2000.  The  show  will  feature  Amer- 
ican sporting  legend  Ted  Nugent 
as  a  special  guest  speaker.  Show 
hours  are  Friday  and  Saturday  10 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  Sunday  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m. 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  will 
be  filled  with  exhibitors  featuring 
sporting  equipment,  fishing  tackle, 
hunting  gear,  guides,  outfitters, 
lodges  and  travel  exhibits,  taxider- 
mists, archery  equipment,  sports- 
men's organizations  and  related 
displays.  In  addition  to  all 
exhibits,  there  will  be  daily  semi- 
nars and  clinics  on  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  the  outdoors  featuring 
world-famous  outdoorsmen,  such 
as  fly  fishing  expert  Joe 
Humphreys  and  white-tailed  deer 
specialist  Bob  Foulkrod. 

Reservations  for  booth  space 
are  now  being  taken.  Vendors 
interested  in  participating  should 
call  (814)  863-1570  or  e-mail 
sall42@psu.edu. 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Bnjce  Jor- 
dan Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium, select  Uni-Marts  and  Com- 
monwealth Campus  outlets,  or  charge 
by  phone  at  (814)  865-5555  or  (800) 
863-3336. 


Symphonic  Band 

The  Symphonic  Band,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dennis  Glocke,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music,  will  perform  at  8  p.m. 
Thursday,  Dec.  9,  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Assistant  conductors  Kevin  Tutt 
and  Mark  Yingling  will  each  conduct  a 
piece  on  the  program. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  adults,  $3.50  for 
students  and  are  available  at  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  before  the  concert. 

French  horn  studio 

Members  of  the  French  horn  studio 
will  present  a  recital  at  6:30  p.m.  Fri- 
day, Dec.  10,  in  122  Music  Building  II 
on  the  the  University  Park  campus. 
Horn  students  of  Lisa  O.  Bontrager, 
associate  professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form works  for  solo  horn  with  piano 
accompaniment.  The  performers  are 
all  Penn  State  music  majors. 

See  "Arts"  on  page  9 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  December  3 

"Bill   Viola's  The   Crossing."  gallery  talk  by  Glenn 

Willumson,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  ChristoHers  Lobby. 
Saturday,  December  4 
"Japanese  Woodblock  Prints,"  gallery  talk  by  Jan 

Abbott,  11:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Nutcracker  on  Ice,  St.  Petersburg  State  Ice  Ballet,  2 

and  6:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets, 

call  (814)  863-0255. 
Sunday,  December  5 
Ten  Prints  by  Ten  Women,"  gallery  talk  by  Amy 

Dierkes,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Christoffers  Lobby. 
Wednesday,  December  8 
Festival  of  Trees,  Ag  Arena,  through  Dec.  12. 
Saturday,  December  18 
Commencement,  undergraduate  and  associate,  10:30 

a.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center;  graduate.  2  p.m., 

Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
Friday,  December  31 
First  Night 

MUSIC 

Friday,  December  3 

Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,  The  Penn  State  Opera 
and  Chamber  Orchestera,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall, 
through  Dec.  4.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-0431. 

Sunday,  December  5 

The  Singing  Lions,  Matt  Doebler,  conductor,  2  p.m., 
Recital  Hall.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  door. 

"Winterfest.  A  Choral  Celebration,"  4  p.m.,  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Tuesday,  December  7 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble.  Dennis  Glocke,  con- 
ductor, 8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Tickets  are  available  at 
the  door. 

Wednesday,  December  8 

The  Concert  Band  and  University  Band,  7  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

"Holiday  Sing,"  The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir  and 
Chamber  Singers,  noon,  lobby  of  Old  Main. 

Thursday,  December  9 

The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir,  Mark  L.  Lusk,  con- 
ductor, 12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

The  Symphonic  Band,  Dennis  Glocke,  conductor,  8 
p.m..  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-0255. 

Friday,  December  10 

French  horn  studio,  6:30  p.m..  Room  122,  Music  II. 

Thursday,  December  16 

Collin  Raye  with  a  29-piece  orchestra,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Tuesday,  January  11 

STOMP,  international  percussion,  8  p.m..  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  through  Jan.  12.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  December  3 

Stephane  Coutu  on  The  Search  for  Free  Elementary 
Particles  with  Fractional  Electric  Charge,"  11:15 
a.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Tony  Verstraete  on  "Five  Years  Using  the  Web  in  the 
Classroom:  What  It's  Been  Like  and  Where  I  Think 
It's  Going,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 

Amit  Ghosh  on  The  Pre-Big  Bang:  A  Long  History  of 
Time,"  2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Sam  Dennis  on  "Seeing  the  Lowcountry  Landscape." 
3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Saturday,  December  4 

Gordon  Garmire  on  "Black  Holes,  Stellar  Explosions 
and  Stellar  Birth:  Exploring  the  X-ray  Universe  with 
the  Chandra  X-ray  Observatory,"  2  p.m.,  101 
Thomas. 

Monday,  December  6 

Stanley  Weintraub  on  "Sleeping  Around  with  Edward 
the  Caresser,"  12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kem. 

Herb  Fertig  on  "Crystal  in  the  Liquid  vs.  Liquid  Crys- 
tals: Stripes  in  Quantum  Hall  Systems,"  3:30  p.m., 


339  Davey  Laboralory. 

Paul  Bolin  and  Albert  Anderson  on  "Books  as  Objects- 
and  More,"  7  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Tuesday,  December  7 

Diane  McLaughlin  on  a  topic  to  be  announced,  noon. 
406  Oswald  Tower. 

Namanjeet  Ahluwalia  on  "Aging.  Iron  and  Immunity."  4 
p.m.,  110  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Or.  James  O'Callaghan  on  "What  Ihe  Drug  and  Dance 
Culture  Can  Teach  Us  About  Neurotoxicology." 
videoconference.  4  p.m..  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  December  8 

Timothy  McNellis  on  "Genetic  Control  of  Disease 
Resistance  Responses  to  Pathogenic  Bacteria  in 
Arabidopsis,"  12:20  to  1:10  p.m.,  112  Buckhout 
Laboratory. 

Christine  Liddell,  Linda  Richter  and  Gillian  Finchilescu 
on  "Development  and  Intervention  in  Southern 
Africa:  Preschoolers,  School  Children  and  Youth," 
4  to  5:30  p.m.,  102  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment East. 

Robert  Buhrman  on  "Explorations  with  Nanostructured 
Materials:  Still  Plenty  of  Room  at  the  Bottom,"  8 
p.m..  101  Thomas. 

Thursday,  December  9 

Robert  Buhrman  on  "Spin  Transport  in  Magnetic 
Nanostructures,"  3:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Labora- 

Rajarathinam  Chandramouli  on  Two  Problems  in 
High-Level  Power  Estimation  and  Their  Solutions," 
4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Laboratory. 

Bryan  A.  Norman  on  "Facility  Design  Considering  Both 
Block  and  Detailed  Layout  Conslraints,"  4:30  p.m.. 
215  Hammond. 

Friday,  December  10 

Douglas  Hyatt  on  "Union  Wage  Impacts  for  Child  Care 
Center  Workers."  1:30to3p.m.,  102  Weaver. 

Robert  Drago  on  "What  Gives?  A  Time  Diary  Study  of 
Teachers  and  Caring  Time,"  2  to  3  p.m.,  102 
Weaver. 

Daurya  Das  on  "Conserved  Quantities  in  Asymptoti- 
cally Anti-De  Sitter  Space  Times."  2:20  p.m..  318 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

EXHIBITS 

Kern  Exhibit  Area 

Jewelry  designs  by  Denise  Ariew,  through  Dec.  8. 

"Monika  Lozinska-Lee.  Images  of  Poland."  through 
Dec.  8. 

"Exotic  Treasures:  Contemporary  Egyptian  Crafts- 
manship," through  Dec.  15. 

North  Halls  Exhibit  Area 

Jocelyn  Torcolini,  video  and  photography,  through  Dec. 
8. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the  Floating  World:  Japanese 
Woodblock  Prints  from  the  Permanent  Collection." 
Special  Exhibition  Gallery  I,  through  Dec.  22. 

"10  X  10:  Ten  Women,  Ten  Prints:  Works  on  Paper 
Gallery,"  through  Dec.  12. 

The  Crossing:  A  Video  Installation  by  Bill  Viola."  Spe- 
cial Exhibition  Gallery  II,  through  Dec.  12. 

"A  Baroque  Bequest:  A  Selection  of  Paintings  from  the 
Collection  of  Mary  Jane  Harris,"  Baroque  Art 
Gallery,  through  Dec.  12. 

PSU  Collects  WPA,  American  Works  on  Paper  Gallery, 
Jan.  4  through  March  5,  2000. 

Paterno  Library 

"As  the  Century  Turns:  Penn  State  1899  and  1999," 
Jackie  Esposito,  curator,  through  Jan.  15,  2000. 

Pattee  Library 

"Fred  Waring  —  Cartoon  Fan,"  through  Jan.  3,  2000. 

West  Halls  Exhibit  Area 

Patterns,  paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic,  through  Dec.  14. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including 
sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a  detailed  listing  of 
upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes '  conferences,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/confer- 
ences.html. 


Book  Shelf 

Performing  Pedagogy:  Toward  an  Art  of  Politics,  written  by  Charles 
Garoian,  professor  of  art  education  and  director  of  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts,  has  been  published  by  The  State  University  of  New 
York  Press.  The  book  discusses  the  ways  that  selected  perfor- 
mance artists  such  as  Guillermo  G6mez-Pena  and  Suzanne  Lacy 
can  impact  teaching  in  schools  by  using  memory  and  cultural 
history  to  critique  dominant  cultural  assumptions,  construct  iden- 
tity and  act  politically.  Garoian  also  illustrates  how  his  own 
memory  and  cultural  history  inform  his  performance  art  works 
and  his  classroom  teaching  practices. 

Jeremy  F.  Plant,  professor  of  public  policy  and  administration. 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  has  co-authored 
Maine  Central  Volume  2,  the  second  of  a  two-volume  illustrated 
history  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  Co-author  of  the  book  is 
George  F.  Melvin,  a  longtime  employee  of  the  railroad  and  a  well- 
known  writer  on  railroad  subjects.  The  book  is  published  by 
Morning  Sun  Books  of  Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 

Niel  Brandt  and  Mike  Eracleous,  assistant  professors  of  astrono- 
my and  astrophysics,  are  two  of  the  editors  of  the  book  titled 
Structure  and  Kinematics  of  Quasar  Broad  Line  Regions,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Press.  The  book  is 
the  proceedings  of  an  international  conference  held  in  1998  in  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  The  conference  dealt  with  recent  advances  in  the 
understanding  of  the  major  flows  of  gas  that  occur  close  to  the 
supermassive  black  holes  in  quasars.  Eracleous  also  provided  the 
cover  art  for  the  book.  More  information  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://jmmv.aspsky.orgfpubsivolumeslvl75.htmi 

Adam  J.  Sorkin,  professor  of  English  at  Penn  State  Delaware 
County,  is  the  translator  of  Sea-Level  Zero,  which  contains  80 
selected  and  new  poems  by  Romanian  poet  and  fiction  writer 
Daniela  Crasnaru.  The  publication  of  the  book  by  BOA  Editions, 
Ltd.,  of  Rochester,  NY,  was  supported  by  the  Eric  Mathieu  King 
Fund  of  the  Academy  of  American  Poets.  Sorkin  also  provided 
an  introduction  about  the  poet,  as  well  as  notes  to  the  poems. 
The  poems  in  Sea-Lei'ct  Zero  were  translated  over  a  nearly  10-year 
period.  Crasnaru  is  a  major  voice  in  East  European  writing,  the 
winner,  of  the  first  Romanian  Academy  prize  for  poetry  after  this 
national  award  was  freed  from  Communist  Party  politics 


Arts 


December  3  -January  13 


continued  from  page  8 
Cartoons  at  Pattee 

"Fred  Waring  —  Cartoon  Fan"  is  on  display  in  Pattee  Library 
lobby  through  Jan.  3, 2000.  The  world  knows  Fred  Waring  as  "the 
man  who  taught  America  how  to  sing"  and  the  developer  of  the 
Waring  Blender,  but  few  know  of  his  penchant  for  the  comics. 

He  was  a  fan  of  cartoonists  and  for  26  years,  usually  around 
his  June  9  birthday,  Waring  entertained  the  members  of  the 
National  Cartoon  Society.  The  cartoons  on  display  in  Pattee 
Library  are  a  selection  from  the  more  than  500  cartoons  that  were 
drawn  for  and  about  him  by  the  leading  cartoonists  of  his  day, 
including  the  creators  of  Batman,  Beetle  Bailey,  Blondie,  Dick 
Tracy,  Mighty  Mouse,  Nancy,  Pogo,  Popeye  and  Superman. 

The  cartoons  are  part  of  Fred  Waring's  America  collection, 
which  includes  historical  memorabilia  reflecting  his  nearly  70- 
year  career  as  a  choral  conductor  and  showman.  Before  his  death 
in  1984,  Waring  arranged  to  give  Ins  lifelong  cnllrctions  to  Penn 
State,*his  alma  mater. 

For  more  information,  check  http://wwiv.libraries.psu.edu/ 
crsweb/speccol/waringj  on  the  Web,  or  call  Peter  T.  Kiefer,  coordi- 
nator of  the  Fred  Waring's  America  collection,  at  (814)  863-2911. 

B.B.  King  returns 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  announces  a  special  perfor- 
mance by  King  of  the  Blues  B.B.  King  at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  23, 
2000,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Tickets  are  $30  for  the  general  public,  $25  for  University  Park 
students  with  ID,  and  will  be  on  sale  at  8  a.m.,  Monday,  Dec.  6,  at 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

With  more  than  50  albums  and  numerous  tours  since  the 
1950s,  King's  lifelong  dedication  to  the  blues  is  universally 
acknowledged.  For  ticket  information,  call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center 
at  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 


Employee  Benefits 


Dental  coverage 

As  announced  in  the  Time  to  Choose  material  employees  received 
last  month,  the  Peitfl  State  dental  plan,  as  administered  by  United 
Concordia,  remains  unchanged  for  200(1.  Reimbursements  will  con- 
tinue at  the  same  level  and  there  will  be  no  out-of-network  sur- 
charge H  the  dentist  is  not  participating  with  United  Concordia. 

While  individuals  are  free  to  choose  either  a  participating  or 
non-participating  dentist,  services  provided  by  a  United  Concordia 
participating  network  dentist  are  not  subject  to  the  $25  annual 
deductible.  Also,  participating  dentists  will  accept  as  payment  in 
full  the  amount  specified  as  the  maximum  allowance  by  United 
Concordia.  Patients  may  be  responsible  for  a  percentage  of  that 
allowable  charge.  While  the  percentage  will  depend  upon  the  type 
of  service  provided,  you  will  not  receive  a  bill  for  the  difference 
between  the  dentist's  charge  and  United  Concordia's  allowance. 

Listings  of  United  Concordia  participating  providers  are  available 
on  the  Employee  Benefits  Division  Web  site  at 
http:(jwtow.ohr.psu.edu/benefits/. 

The  number  of  participating  providers  has  increased  during  the 
last  year  and  representatives  of  United  Concordia  continue  working 
to  expand  the  dental  network,  specifically  in  Centre  County. 

Last  March,  United  Concordia  announced  it  would  accept  assign- 
ment of  benefits  for  dentists  who  are  not  part  of  the  network.  An  assign- 
ment of  benefits  allows  United  Concordia  to  pay  the  dentist  directly 
when  requested  Originally,  the  assignment  of  benefits  was  available 
only  to  participating  providers.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
those  dentists  who  are  not  part  of  the  United  Concordia  network  are  not 
obligated  to  accept  the  assignment  The  billing  methods  and  procedures 
remain  the  business  decision  of  the  individual  provider. 

Questions  regarding  the  dental  plan  can  be  directed  to  United 
Concordia  at  800-423-8217. 

"Members  Choice" 

Health  America  HMO  members  have  expressed  interest  in  programs 
designed  to  broaden  their  health  care  options.  HealthAmerica  has 
contracted  with  American  Specialty  Health  Networks  (ASHN)  to 
offer  their  Members  Choice  Program  to  all  HMO  members  begin- 
ning in  2000.  The  Members  Choice  Program  offers  discounts  for  fit- 
ness clubs,  nutritional  supplements,  vitamins,  acupuncture  and 
message  therapy.  No  PCP  referral  is  necessary  for  HealthAmerica 
HMO  members  to  take  advantage  of  these  discounts: 

—  Fitness  Clubs:  Beginning  Jan.  1,  HealthAmerica  HMO  mem- 
bers can  take  advantage  of  "best-rate"  guarantees  at  fitness  clubs  con- 
tracted with  ASHN  by  showing  their  HealthAmerica  ID  card. 

—  Nutritional  Supplements  and  Vitamins:  Beginning  Jan.  1, 
HealthAmerica  HMO  members  can  take  advantage  of  ASHN  dis- 
counts on  more  than  1,500  products  by  purchasing  online  via  the 
Internet  or  through  ASHN's  mail  order  catalog.  To  receive  a  catalog, 
call  ASHN's  mail  order  department  at  1-888-289-4325; 

—  Discounts  for  Acupuncture  and  Message  Therapy;  Beginning 
Feb,  1,  members  can  receive  discounts  averaging  25  percent  for 
acupuncture  and  message  therapy  services  when  rendered  by  an 
ASHN  contracted  provider.  There  are  no  claim  forms  to  submit. 
Members  receive  the  discount  by  presenting  their  HealthAmerica  ID 
card  at  the  time  of  service. 

ASHN's  Members  Choice  Program  Web  site  will  be  linked  via 
the  HealthAmerica  Web  (httf.iiuiozf.lifiilthiimcnca.cvty.com),  available 
Jan.  1  .  In  the  meantime,  HealthAmerica  HMO  members  can  contact 
ASHN  Member  Services  Department  directly  at  1-877-327-2746  to 
obtain  listings  of  participating  fitness  clubs  and  acupuncture  and 
message  therapy  providers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  HealthAmerica  HMO  members  will 
receive  optimal  online  discounts  for  Members  Choice  Program  services 
when  they  access  the  ASHN  Web  site  via  the  HealthAmerica  Web  site 
link.  Members  wishing  to  directly  contact  ASHN's  sites  without  linking 
may  do  so,  but  they  will  receive  lesser  discounts.  HMO  members  who 
call  ASHN's  Member  Services  Department  and  identify'  themselves  as 
HealthAmerica  HMO  participants  will  receive  the  higher  discount. 

The  Members  Choice  Program  is  currently  offered  to 
HealthAmerica  HMO  members  only.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  pro- 
gram may  be  offered  to  POS  members  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
There  are  no  plans  at  this  time  to  offer  this  program  to  Advantra 
members.  HealthAmerica  HMO  members  with  questions  or  concerns 
should  contact  HealthAmerica'sMember  Services  Department  at 
(800)  366-6433. 


A  poster  fit  for  a  King 


Top  designer 

Tunyarat  Niransitirat.  a  graphics  design  and  photography  student,  designed  the  poster  that  will  be  used 
in  conjunction  wilh  Martin  Lulher  King  Jr.  Day  Commemoration  activities  at  University  Park. 

Photo:  Greg  Gheco 

Matching  creativity  to  theme 

a  difficult  task  for  poster  designers 


By  Karen  Trimbath 

Public  Information 

Well,  let's  see.  That  one  is  "clever,  but 
unrelated  to  the  theme." 

Hmmmm.  This  one  appears  "dream- 
like, but  a  little  hard  to  discern." 

These  comments  were  recently  over- 
heard as  five  judges  tried  to  select  a 
poster  for  the  January  2000  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Day  Commemoration  activities 
out  of  the  20  submitted  by  graphics 
design  students  enrolled  in  the  "Time  and 
Sequence"  course  taught  by  Lanny 
Sommese,  professor  of  art. 

"We're  looking  for  three  things  — 
clarity,  a  design  that  gets  the  message 
across  and  creativity,"  said  Bob  Leonard, 
professor  of  theatre  arts  and  committee 
member  who  gave  the  assignment  to  the 
design  students  in  the  course. 

Leonard  calls  the  assignment  a  profes- 
sional audition,  in  which  students  must 
be  prepared  to  work  with  the  clients' 
needs  —  in  this  case,  the  committee  seeks 
an  eye-catching  poster  that  relates  to  the 
theme  and  can  be  printed  in  several  sizes. 

The  judges,  also  members  of  the  com- 
memoration committee,  had  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  final  poster  would  be  print- 
ed in  a  large  format,  on  a  small  pamphlet, 
and  on  buttons  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Commemoration  activities  slated 
for  Jan.  15-18  (see  the  Oct.  21  issue  of 
Intercom  for  a  listing  of  events).  Most  of 
the  planned  activities  will  fall  under  the 
theme  "Many  Voices,  One  Dream." 

The  committee  members  walked 
around  the  entries  placed  on  black  velvet 


at  the  Playhouse  Theatre,  pointing  out 
what  they  liked  and  didn't  like  about 
each  one.  Ultimately,  they  picked  two  and 
let  the  full  committee  vote  —  after  asking 
the  artists  to  make  alterations. 

One  of  the  final  entries,  by  Tunyarat 
Niransitirat,  a  graphics  design  and  pho- 
tography major,  included  a  black-and- 
white  photo  of  King  superimposed  on  a 
wide-angle  shot  of  activists  during  the 
1963  March  on  Washington.  The  judges 
found  the  design  energetic,  but  wanted 
the  theme  to  be  more  prominent. 

The  other  entry,  by  Wendy  Smith,  a 
marketing  major,  was  lauded  for  its  sim- 
ple, colorful  design  of  two  hands,  one 
white  and  one  black,  placed  together  to 
resemble  a  bird  in  flight.  The  judges 
wanted  background  detail  modified. 

Both  Niransitirat  and  Smith  quickly 
made  the  changes  before  the  committee 
reconvened. 

The  winner?  Tunyarat  Niransitirat,  a 
native  of  Thailand  whose  first  name, 
appropriately  enough,  means  "Art"  in 
Thai.  She  said  that  she  spent  nearly  five 
hours  working  on  the  poster  design  — 
work  that  included  scanning  in  photos  of 
King  and  the  marchers  and  combining  the 
images  in  Adobe  Photoshop,  and  her 
work  is  not  yet  done. 

According  to  Niransitirat,  this  assign- 
ment has  been  a  great  learning  experience. 

"I  learned  how  to  use  Photoshop 
more.  Now  I  have  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  a  printer,  which  is  a  new  skill  for 
me,"  she  said.  "This  project  will  help  me 
with  my  future  career  as  a  graphics 


New  at  Penn  State 

New  major  in  Jewish  studies 

The  Jewish  Studies  program  is  offering  a  new 
major  in  the  history  and  culture  of  Judaism  and 
Jews  from  biblical  antiquity  through  the  contem- 
porary era.  As  an  interdisciplinary  major,  stu- 
dents are  introduced  to  methodologies  of  histori- 
cal inquiry,  anthropology,  comparative  literature, 
criminology,  language,  archaeology  and  classics 
and  ancient  Mediterranean  studies.  The  major 
includes  abroad  opportunities,  ranging  from  a 
semester  in  Europe  or  Israel,  to  summer  abroad 
courses  on  the  archaeology  of  ancient  Israel,  the 
Israeli  criminal  justice  system,  and  the  Holocaust 
in  Europe. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
htt}i://wu>w3.  la.  pan. edit  ljst  /  ivclcotnc.htm. 

Internet-based  course 

The  School  of  Music  is  offering  a  new,  Internet- 
based  course  in  the  Spring  2<HK)  semester.  "Intro- 
duction to  Music  Technology  in  Education"  intro- 
duces students  to  technological  methods  of 
teaching  music. 

The  one-credit  course  will  cover  topics  such 
as  recording,  digital  audio  and  technology  in  the 
classroom.  The  class  also  will  include  a  telecon- 
ference in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Oslo,  Norway. 

Health  program  at  Altoona 

Penn  State  Altoona  students  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of 
their  peers.  Peer  educators  promoting  Campus 
Responsibility,  Education  and  Wellness  (CREW) 
is  a  new.  student  group  based  out  of  the  Health 
and  Wellness  Center. 

The  CREW  members  must  take  a  three-credit 
course  offered  during  the  fall  semester,  which 
focuses  on  peer  educator  skills  such  as  listening, 
and  group  facilitation  as  well  as  health  and  well- 
ness issues  lacing  college  students. 

Students  heading  "Down  Under" 

Students  will  get  academic  credits  and  real-world 
experience  at  the  2000  Olympic  Games,  thanks 
to  the  University's  new  Sydney2000  program. 

Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  International  Pro- 
grams and  the  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Recreation  Management  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  in  partnership  with 
the  University  of  New  South  Wales,  this  intensive 
program  gives  students  the  chance  to  earn  12  aca- 
demic credits  and  participate  in  an  internship  in 
the  Olympic  Village  in  Australia. 

For  information,  call  Thomas  Wortman  at 
(814)  865-7681,  or  visit  the  Sydney2000  Web  site  at 
http://www.iyiterimiional.psu.edu/iepslsydneyMtml. 

New  Kensington  summer  program 

More  than  200  children  from  low-income  families 
in  the  AUe-Kiski  Valley  will  participate  in  a  recre- 
ational and  educational  summer  program  every 
year  for  the  foreseeable  future  thanks  to  an  annu- 
al grant  received  recently  by  Penn  State  New 
Kensington. 

The  University  will  receive  $45,000  this  year 
and  $50,500  annually  beginning  next  year,  when 
the  program  expands  to  include  250  children, 
ages  10  through  16,  each  summer. 

The  grant  award  for  the  National  Youth 
Sports  Camp  comes  from  the  National  Youth 
Sports  Program,  an  Indianapolis-based  charitable 
organization.  Penn  State  New  Kensington  will 
provide  matching  funds  of  $45,204. 

For  more  information,  call  (724)  334-6010. 


College  of  Engineering 
names  three  Alumni  Fellows 


itly  hone 


The  College  of  Engi, 
three  people  as  Alumr 

Harvey  F.  Brush  ('42  B.S.  chemical  engii 
ing)    of    Athe 
Calif.;         Noi 
Dann      ('49      B.S. 
industrial  engineer- 
ing) of  Shorewood, 
Minn.;  and  Bennett 
Levin  of  Newtown, 
Pa.  all  received  the 
award,    the    most 
prestigious    honor 
given  by  the  Alum- 
ni Association. 


.  for  high-tech  i 


nt    of 


Bechtel  Group  Inc., 
parent  company  of  I 
largest  engii 


Harvey  F.  Brush 


chtel  Corp.,  the  world's 
instruction  company.  He 
worked  with  Bechtel  for  more  than  40  years  in 
various  positions.  He  also  served  as  president  and 
director  of  the  Bechtel  Foundation. 

Currently,  Brush  is  involved  in  several  pro- 
jects related  to  conservation  and  energy,  as  man- 
ager of  Nanofilm,  a  company  working  to  develop 
thin  film  technology,  and  as  a  part  owner  of 
PetrolPhysics,  which  develops  techniques  for  hor- 
izontal drilling  of  oil  wells. 

Brush  was  named  a  Penn  State  Outstanding 
Engineering  Alumnus  in  1984  and  honored  as  a 
Distinguished  Alumnus  in  1985. 

Dann  has  worked  as  an  engineer,  consultant 
and  venture  capital- 
ist for  the  medical 
industry  since  grad- 
uating from  Penn 
State.  Shortly  after 
graduation,  he  and 


repair       scientific     Norman  Dann 
instruments. 

In  1960,  he  founded  the  Dann  Co.  to  provide 


products.  The  Da 
area  when  it  was  acquired  by  Medtronic  Inc.,  in 
1971,  where  he  became  senior  vice  president,  a 
position  he  held  until  1977. 

Dann  co-founded  Pathfinder  Consultants  in 
1977  to  provide  consulting  and  advice  to  the  med- 
ical devices  industry.  In  the  1980s,  he  and  sev- 
eral partners  established  the  Pathfinder  Venture 
Capital  Funds,  a  privately-held,  professionally- 
managed  family  of  venture  capital  partnerships 
that  has  raised  three  funds  aggregating  $98  mil- 
lion. 

Dann  continues  to  provide  consulting  and 
advisory  services  to  early-stage  developing  med- 
ical device  companies. 

Levin  earned  a  B.A.  in  Liberal  Arts  in  1961  and 
a  B.S.  in  industrial  engineering  in  1965  from  Penn 
State. 

Levin  organized  his  own  consulting  engineer- 
ing firm  in  1966  and 
continued  in  active 
practice  until  his 
retirement  in  1992. 
He"  is  a  registered 
professional  engi- 
neer in  24  states, 
and  has  been  grant- 
ed two  patents  for 
the  application  of 
heat  pumps  for  the 
enhancement  of  low 
temperature  water 
storage    and    heat 

systems    designed 

by  his  firm  across 

the  country  include  those  in  major  high-rise 

hotels,  office  buildings  and  residential  structures. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia's Board  of  Building  Standards  for  20  years, 
and  in  1991  was  appointed  the  commissioner  of 
Philadelphia's  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections.  In  1995,  while  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion, he  was  named  by  Governing  magazine  as  one 
of  America's  nine  "Public  Officials  of  the  Year." 

Levin  is  currently  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Engineering's  Leonhard  Center  Advisory  Board 
and  the  college's  campaign  committee.  A  railroad 
restoration  enthusiast,  he  has  restored  and  oper- 
ates several  historic  railroad  passenger  cars. 


Bennett  Levin 


Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services 
seeks  nominations  for  student  award 


The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  at  Univer- 
sity Park  is  accepting  nominations  for  its  2000 
Outstanding  Adult  Student  Award. 

Faculty,  staff  and  currently  enrolled  adult  stu- 
dents at  Penn  State  may  nominate  an  adult  learn- 
er who  has  overcome  obstacles  and  multiple  roles 
to  further  his  or  her  education.  The  individual 
nominated  should  serve  as  a  role  model  for  other 
students;  achieve  academically;  have  worked  to 
sensitize  the  University  to  adult  learners'  needs; 
and  have  clearly  defined  short-  and  long-range 
educational  goals. 

To  qualify  for  the  award,  a  student  must  have 
started  or  resumed  studies  at  or  after  age  24  or 


after  having  been  out  of  high  school  for  four 
years.  They  also  must  have  been  enrolled  at  Uni- 
versity Park  as  a  full-  or  part-time  undergraduate 
or  graduate  student  within  four  months  of  nomi- 
nation. Undergraduates  must  have  completed  45 
credits,  taking  at  least  30  of  them  at  Penn  State, 
and  graduate  students  must  have  earned  a  mini- 
mum of  15  graduate  credits.  Undergraduate 
"II  receive  preference  in  considera- 


Nomination  packets  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing (814)  863-3887  or  by  stopping  in  323  Boucke 
Building.  Completed  packets  must  be  returned  to 
the  center  by  Wednesday,  Dec.  22,  at  5  p.m. 


Medieval  garden  in  the  works  for  University  Park 


Penn  State's  famed  Trial  Gardens 
are  getting  a  new  tenant.  This 
spring,  the  University  will 
break  ground  for  a  medieval  garden, 
with  quite  a  bit  of  help  from  students 
in  the  Landscape  Contracting  Pro- 
gram, collaboration  with  the  Clois- 
ters at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  City  and  financial 
support  from  AT&T. 

"The  garden  grew  out  of  last 
year's  annual  medieval  studies  con- 
ference, which  w.is  organized  around 
the  theme  of  the  medieval  land- 
scape," said  Vicki  Ziegler,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Medieval  Studies  and 
professor  of  German.  "We  designed 
and  planted  a  garden  for  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  so  well  received  that 
AT&T  agreed  to  help  fund  a  perma- 
nent one.  They  have  supported  our 
conferences  in  the  past  and  were 
especially  interested  in  this  project 
since  students  will  be  so  involved." 
The  garden  will  change  with  each 

added.  The  first  plantings  of  the  160- 
foot-by-50-foot  garden  will  go  in  this 
spring  with  a  groundbreaking  sched- 
uled for  the  annual  medieval  studies 
conference,  which  next  year  will  be 
focused  on  "The  Children  of  Abra- 
ham: Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam 
in  the  Medieval  World,"  March  31 
and  April  1,2000. 

Eventually,  it  also  will  become 
part  of  the  larger  University  arbore- 
tum now  planned  for  that  area  of 
campus.  In  addition,  the  garden  will 
be  a  focal  point  for  a  national  confer- 
ence at  Penn  State  on  teaching  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  National 
Medieval  Academy  in  September 
2000. 

Martin  McGann,  a  restoration 
landscape  architect,  has  designed  the 
garden  in  three  sections  in  the 
medieval  tradition  with  an  enclosed 
pleasure  ground  of  fruit  and  shade 
trees  with  lawn  and  benches,  a 
kitchen  garden  for  household  and 
medicinal  uses  and  a  formal  enclosed 

Obituaries 

Marie  R.  Lucas,  supervisor  of 
accounting  administration  in  the  Cor- 
porate Controller's  Office,  from  Aug. 
1,  1959,  until  her  retirement  July  1, 
1979;  died  Nov.  3,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Erika  M.  Martz,  secretary  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center,  from  Nov.  1, 1970,  until  her 
retirement  Nov.  1, 1985;  died  Oct.  15 
Shev 


s76. 


Marjorie  A.  McKown,  manager,  hous- 
ing and  foods  at  Penn  State  Erie,  from 
March  1,  1971,  until  her  retirement 
April  1, 1983;  died  Oct.  4,  at  the  ace  of 

78. 

Katherine  A.  Raiser,  academic  advis- 
er in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts, 


Glimpse  of  the  future 


9  planned  layout  ot  the  medieval  garden,  which  will  become  part  of  the  University  arboretum  planned  tor  tl 


garden  with  a  fountain  or  font  and 
ornamental  plants  and  benches.  He  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  landscape 
contracting  in  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  and  worked  on  the  gar- 
dens for  Sleepy  Hollow  in  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.  He  will  direct  the  stu- 
dents' work  during  construction  and 
planting. 

"Our  landscape  contracting  stu- 
dents have  done  a  fine  job  on  many 
campus  projects  such  as  the  outdoor 
eatery  at  Otto's  in  Kern  Building,  and 
the  planting  design  and  installation 


from  Aug.  1, 1978,  until  her  retirement 
Sept.  1, 1984;  died  Oct.  23,  at  the  age 
of  46. 

John  T.  Shultz,  computer  technician  in 
the  College  nl  Engineering,  from  June 
1,  1956,  until  his  retirement  Feb.  1, 
1984;  died  Oct.  18.  He  was  78. 

Doris  W.  Thomas,  senior  extension 
agent  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences,  from  July  1, 1963,  until  her 
retirement  Feb.  1, 1994;  died  Oct.  3,  at 
the  age  of  70. 

William  Arthur  Vogely,  professor 
emeritus  of  mineral  economics  and  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  died  Oct.  31  at  the 
age  of  75. 

Vogely    received    a    bachelor's 


at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  expansion," 
McGann  said.  "I  think  this  will  be  an 
excellent  educational  and  work-skill 
development  project  for  them.  The 
students  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
classroom  studying  garden  design 
and  planning,  construction  method- 
ology and  techniques  and  this  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  them  to  put 
this  knowledge  into  practice." 

"Even  before  a  stone  is  turned  or 
a  plant  is  planted,  faculty  from  sever- 
al colleges  at  Penn  State  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  using  the 


degree  from  Kenyon  College  in  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio,  and  a  doctoral  degree  from 
Princeton  University  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

From  1974  to  1991,  he  was  profes- 
sor of  mineral  economics  at  Penn 
State,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
department  from  1975  through  1988. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  he 
worked  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice, the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In  addi- 
tion, from  1971  through  1973  he  was 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Analysis  and  in  1974  he  served  as  act- 
ing deputy  assistant  secretary  of  ener- 
gy and  minerals  with  the  Interior 
Department. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  books 
and  publications  and  received  many 
awards. 


Medieval  garden  in  their  teaching," 
Ziegler  said.  "Faculty  from  the 
School  of  Nursing  who  are  interest- 
ed in  teaching  alternative  medicines 
want  to  use  it,  as  do  faculty  in  art, 
horticulture  and  plant  pathology, 
among  others.  We  plan  to  feature  it  in 
outreach  programs  to  area  schools  as 
well  as  to  individuals  and  groups 
working  in  alternative  medicine  and 
holistic  health.  I  am  sure  it  also  will 
become  a  destination  point  for  par- 
ents, alumni  and  other  visitors  to 
Penn  State." 


Me 


mtributions  may  be 
made  to  the  William  Vogely  Award 
Fund,  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Industries,  Department  of  Mineral 
Economics,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Alan  L.  Warefield,  electrician  A  in  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  from 
May  1, 1963,  until  his  retirement  Oct. 
1, 1991;  died  Oct.  23,  at  the  age  of  68. 

Merle  W.  Wert,  storeroom  clerk/stock 
selector  in  Business  Services,  from  July 
6,  1964,  until  his  retirement  May  5, 
1983;  died  Oct.  17.  He  was  74. 

Erika  Zalem,  laboratory  technician  A 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
from  1966  until  his  retirement  in  1986; 
died  Sept.  6,  at  the  age  of  54. 


December  2, 1999 


Partings 


Lehigh  Valley 
administrator 
to  retire  Dec.  31 

Edward  F.  Under,  director  of  academic,  ad: 
tion,  student  and  business  services  at  Penn  State 
Lehigh  Valley,  will  retire  on  Dec.  31  after  more  than 
35  years  of  service  to  the  University. 

After  serving  with  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  Under  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  elementary  education  and  special  education  from 
West  Chester  University  in  1962.  He  earned  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  education  in  counseling  and  guidance 
from  Ohio  University  and  also  has  taken  doctoral 
courses  at  Penn  State.  In  1987  and  1988,  he  complet- 
ed courses  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Whar- 
ton School  and  the  college  executive  management 
program  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

Linder  joined  University  Park's  dean  of  men's 
staff  in  1963.  He  was  appointed  coordinator  of  resi- 
dence hall  operations  for  the  North  Halls  area  in 
1964  and  later  the  Pollock  area.  In  1967,  he  accom- 
panied John  Vairo  to  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
to  help  with  the  University's  most-recently  built 
Commonwealth  campus.  During  his  22  years  at 
Delaware  County,  he  served  as  the  first  dean  of  stu- 
dent affairs  and  director  of  student  programs  and 
services.  Many  programs  that  were  developed  at 
Delaware  County  during  Linder's  tenure,  were  later 
instituted  throughout  the  University. 

In  1989,  Linder  transferred  to  Penn  State  Lehigh 
Valley  as  the  coordinator  for  the  Division  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  program.  In  1996,  Linder's  role 
with  Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley  broadened  from  aca- 
demic advising,  learning  support  services  and  pre- 
college  programming  to  include  the  administration 
of  student  affairs  and  business  services.  Linder  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  honors  acknowledging 
his  diverse  activities  and  service  to  the  University, 
students,  professional  organizations  and  community 
agencies  throughout  his  career.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Counseling  and  Devel- 
opment, the  American  College  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Counseling  Association. 

In  his  retirement,  Linder  plans  to  continue  teach- 
ing at  the  Montgomery  County  Community  College, 
where  he  is  a  professor  of  psychology,  while  contin- 
uing his  private  counseling  practice.  In  addition,  he 
looks  forward  to  traveling  with  his  wife,  Donna. 


Several  employees  retire 

The  following  individuals  are  retiring 
from  the  University  after  many  years  of 


'.  Jerry  Sandusky  r. 


the  senior  member  of  Coach  Joe  Paterno's  stafl,  served  the  University 
I  more  time  to  The  Second  Mile,  a  charitable  organization  he  lounded  to 
i  Dec.  28  will  be  Sandusky's  last  game  as  defensive  coordinator, 
:o  the  athletic  department's  liteskills  and  oulreach  programs. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Hershey  professor  earns  emeritus  rank 


Ross  Shiman,  professor  emeritus  of  biochemistry 
and  molecular  biology  at  the  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  has  retired  after  30  years  at  Penn  State. 

Shiman's  research  focused  on  the  regulation  of 
essential  amino  acid  metabolism  in  animals,  and 
particularly  on  the  regulation  of  the  enzyme  pheny- 
lalanine hydroxylase.  He  published  many  peer- 
reviewed  manuscripts  in  biochemical  journals  over 
the  years,  and  was  an  established  authority  on 
phenylalanine  and  tyrosine  metabolic  pathways. 

Shiman  was  thesis  adviser  to  10  Ph.D.  students 
and  two  M.S.  students. 


Patricia  A.  Melzer,  staff  assistant  VI 
at  Penn  State  Erie,  from  Jan.  1, 1977,  to 
Oct.  1. 

Barbara  J.  Phillips,  unit  coordinator,  Mon- 
tour County  Cooperative  Extension,  from 
Feb.  3, 1969,  to  Oct.  1. 

Emeritus  rank 

The  following  individual  has  earned  emer- 
itus rank  from  the  University  for  his  long- 
standing and  productive  years  of  service: 


Ronald  L.  Poland,  chairman  emeritus/ 
professor  emeritus  of  pediatrics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  from  Oct.  1, 1989,  to  July  31. 


ARL  senior  engineering  aide 
retires  after  serving  39  years 

Eugene  R.  Lower,  senior  engineering 
aide  in  energy  science  and  power 
systems,  retired  from  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory  after  39  years  . 

Lower  began  working  for  ARL  in 
1960,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Ord- 
nance Research  Laboratory.  He 
served  as  supervisor  of  the  sheet 
metal  shop  from  1963  until  1976, 
when  he  became  an  engineering 
aide.  In  1984,  he  received  an  ARL 
outstanding  performance  award. 

Lower  was  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
four  years  before  coming  to  the  lab- 
oratory and  graduated  from  the  U.S.     Eugene  R.  Lower 
Navy  Metal  Smith  School  in  1957.  He 
was  a  special  adjunct  student  at  Penn  State  from  1960  to  1970. 

In  retirement,  Lower  plans  to  travel,  volunteer  and  spend  time 
with  his  family. 


Shiman  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  chem- 
istry and  physics  from  Columbia  University,  and 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  biochemistry  from  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  in  1966.  He  did  postdoctoral 
work  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  came 
to  Hershey  in  1969  at  the  rank  of  assistant  professor. 
He  rose  through  the  ranks  to  professor  in  1983.  In 
1996,  he  took  a  sabbatical  leave  to  work  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry on  RNA  structure.  After  retiring  from  Penn 
State,  Shiman  has  returned  to  Hopkins  as  a  research 
professor  to  continue  studies  on  RNA. 

Assistant  professor  joined 
Delaware  County  in  1 968 

Richard  Betts,  assistant  professor  of  English 
and  assistant  to  the  director  of  academic  affairs 
at  Penn  State  Delaware  County,  retired  after 
more  than  30  years  with  the  University. 

Betts  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Colgate  University  and  his  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  scholarly  interests  include  20th-cen- 
tury American  literature,  particularly 
historical  fiction  and  literature  using  histori- 

Betts,  who  joined  the  campus  faculty  in 
1968,  served  on  many  campus  and  University 
committees,  including  the  Baccalaureate  Advi- 
sory Group,  Student  Retention  Committee, 
Strategic  Planning  Committee  and  the  Work 
Load  Study  Task  Croup.  In  1998  Betts  was 
awarded  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to  teach 
American  studies  and  literature  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Presov,  Slovakia. 


Appointments 


Life  Sciences  Consortium  names 
graduate  education  co-director 

Melvin  L.  BiUingsley,  professor  and  vice  chairman  of 
pharmacology  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  was 
recently  named  co-director  of  graduate  education  for 
the  Life  Sciences  Consortium  (LSC). 

The  LSC  at  Penn  State  represents  more  than  190 
faculty  members  from  26  departments  in  six  colleges 
on  the  University  Park  campus  and  departments 
within  the  College  of  Medicine. 

BiUingsley  will  work  with  C.  Robert  Matthews, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  University  Park  and  co- 
director  of  the  LSC.  BiUingsley  is  replacing  Judith 
Bond,  professor  and  chairwoman  of  biochemistry 
and  molecular  biology  and  assistant  dean  for  grad- 
uate education  and  the  MD/PhD  Program. 

BiUingsley  earned  his  undergraduate  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  Ph.D.  degree 
from  George  Washington  University  and  then  did 
postdoctoral  work  at  Yale  University.  He  came  to 
the  College  of  Medicine  in  1 984, 

Research  assistant  is  new  head  of 
Pennsylvania  Office  of  Rural  Health 

Lisa  A.  Davis,  a  research  assistant  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Office  of  Rural  Health, 
part  of  the  Department  of  Health  Policy  and  Admin- 
istration in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment. In  addition  to  Davis  being  named  its  direc- 
tor, the  office  was  recently  relocated  to  the  campus' 
Beecher  Dock  House,  on  the  east  end  of  campus. 

The  Pennsylvania  Office  of  Rural  Health  is  a  joint 
effort  of  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment and  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension.  Its 
mission  is  to  improve  the  health  of  rural  communi- 
ties and  their  residents  throughout  the  state.  The 
office  compiles,  analyzes  and  disseminates  informa- 
tion to  policy  makers,  health  providers,  health  edu- 
cators and  health  administrators. 

Davis  also  works  as  research  and  program  devel- 
opment specialist  in  the  college's  Department  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration.  In  addition  to  her 
duties  in  the  college,  she  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Community  Partnerships  for  the  State 
Health  Improvement  Plan  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health.  Davis  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Health  Association  and  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Public 
Health  Nen>s. 

Penn  State  Beaver 
appoints  new  librarian 

Heather  Lyle  has  been  named  a  librarian  at  Penn 
State  Beaver.  In  this  new  position  Lyle  will  provide 
research  and  reference  assistance  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, collection  development  and  other  library  activ- 
ities to  assist  head  librarian  Martin  Goldberg. 

Lyle  worked  since  1991  as  the  access  services  and 
reference  librarian  at  West  Virginia  University, 


where  she  earned  a  m; 
ry.  She  also  holds  a 
master's  degree  in 
library  science  from 
the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  a 
bachelor's  degree  in 
English  from  Indiana 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Before  her  tenure 
at  WVU,  she  held 
professional  posi- 
tions as  a  biblio- 
graphic services 
coordinator  at  Saint 
Francis  College  and 
as  acquisitions /refer- 
ence librarian  at  West  Liberty  State  College  (West 
Virginia). 

She  has  published  in  professional  journals  and 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  West  Virginia  Library  Association. 

Librarian  promoted  to  head  of 
two  libraries  at  University  Park 

Amanda  Maple  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Architecture  Library  and  Arts  and  Hun 
Library  in  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries.  A 
Penn  State  Libraries 
faculty  member  since 
1994,  Maple  brings 

years  of  experience 
in  Iibrarianship  to  the 
position,  in  which 
she  promotes  and 
integrates  the  subject 
libraries'  reference, 
instruction  and  col- 
lection development 


Maple  has  been     Amanda  Maple 
the        University's 

music  librarian  since  1994.  Before  coming  to  Penn 
State,  she  spent  two  years  as  the  music  librarian  at  St. 
Olaf  College  (Minnesota),  where  she  administered 
the  branch  music  library  and  its  music  and  dance 
collections.  From  1987  to  1992,  Maple  was  a  library 
technical  assistant  in  the  New  York  Public  Library's 
Music  Division,  where  she  assisted  the  curator  of 
rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

Maple  has  presented  numerous  papers  at  the 
Music  Library  Association's  (MLA)  annual  meet- 
ings. She  has  been  a  member  of  this  association  since 
1990,  and  currently  is  assistant  editor  of  its  journal, 
Notes.  In  1995,  she  was  one  of  10  MLA  members 
chosen  to  draft  a  five-year  strategic  plan  for  the  asso- 
ciation. Maple  also  is  a  member  of  the  Ar 
Library  Association. 


She  won  the  Ida  Rosen  Prize  in  Music  Librarian- 
ship  from  Columbia  University  in  1992.  Maple  holds 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia,  a  bachelor  of  music  degree  from 
Augusta  College,  a  master  of  music  degree  from 
Florida  State  University,  and  a  master  of  library  sci- 
ence degree  from  Columbia  University. 

Penn  State  Shenango  welcomes 
academic  adviser/career  counselor 

Steven  Navarra  has  been  hired  as  an  academic  advis- 
er/career counselor  at  Penn  State  Shenango.  In  this 
position,  Navarra  will  be  responsible  for  helping  stu- 
dents with  course  selection  and  assisting  in  their  aca- 
demic progress  toward  degree  completion;  meeting 
with  students  individually  and  in  groups  to  assist 
them  with  issues  and  choices;  setting  up  student 
workshops;  and  arranging  visits  for  students  to  go  to 
career  fairs  as  well  as  conducting  a  Penn  State 
Shenango  career  fair  in  spring  2000. 

Navarra  received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
psychology  from  Penn  State  in  1 988;  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  student  personnel  from  Slippery  Rock  Uni- 
versity in  1992;  and  a  Pennsylvania  secondary  school 
counselor  certification  from  Slippery  Rock  Univer- 
sity in  1995. 

Before  coming  to  the  Shenango  campus,  Navarra 
was  employed  by  the  Career  Assessment  Center 
Inc.  as  a  vocational  counselor  and  assistant  opera- 
tions coordinator. 

College  of  Medicine  names 
graduate  education  assistant  dean 

D.  Eugene  Rannels,  distinguished  professor  and  vice 
chairman  of  cellular  and  molecular  physiology  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  has  been  named  assistant  dean 
for  graduate  education. 

In  his  new  role,  Rannels  will  oversee  operations 
of  the  Office  of  Graduate  Education,  including  those 
focused  on  recruitment,  selection  and  support  of 
graduate  students.  In  addition,  he  will  continue  to 
represent  the  College  of  Medicine  on  relevant  com- 
mittees of  The  Graduate  School  at  University  Park. 
The  position  was  formerly  held  by  Judith  S.  Bond, 
who  remains  professor  and  chairwoman  of  bio- 
chemistry and  molecular  biology  and  assistant  dean 
for  theM.D./Ph.D.  Program. 

Rannels  is  also  a  senior  scientist  in  pulmonary 
biology  in  the  Department  of  Anesthesia  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Program  in  Cell  and  Molecular  Biology.  He 
joined  the  College  of  Medicine  faculty  in  1971  and 
has  participated  in  the  Cell  and  Molecular  Biology 
Program  since  1985. 

His  research  interest  has  been  in  the  physiologi- 
cal regulation  of  lung  growth,  both  at  the  tissue  and 
cellular  levels.  His  research  has  received  broad 
national  and  international  recognition  and  has 
resulted  in  more  than  100  publications.  He  is 
involved  in  numerous  professional  organizations, 
including  the  American  Heart  Association  and  the 
American  Physiological  Society. 


Road  Scholar  Tour  to  visit  central  and  eastern  Pennsylvania 


Once  again.  University  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier  will  hit  the  road 
with  faculty  in  tow  for  the  annual 
Road  Scholars  Tour.  Organized  by  the 
president,  the  tour  is  designed  to  help 
new  faculty  become  familiar  with  the 
state  and  its  various  regions.  The  2000 
tour  will  be  Spanier's  fifth  expedi- 
tion. In  the  past,  groups  of  faculty 
have  visited  the  northern  tier  of  the 


state,  and  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern portions  of  Pennsylvania,  along 
with  various  points  in  between. 

This  year,  the  tour  slated  for  May 
21,  22  and  23,  should  touch  on  the 
central/eastern  part  of  the  state,  visit- 
ing the  state  capitol  in  Harrisburg 
and  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center  and  then  venturing  south  to 
Lancaster  County  to  visit  the  Lan- 


disville  Research  Extension  Center,  as 
well  as  some  companies  that  have 
been  helped  by  Penn  State  technology 
or  research.  The  tour  is  expected  to 
also  include  visits  to  Gettysburg, 
Penn  State  Mont  Alto,  Penn  State 
Berks,  The  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
and  Penn  State  York. 

One  key  point  of  the  tour  is  to 
show  how  Penn  State  is  making  life 


better  for  Pennsylvania  residents. 
Penn  State  research  and  technology, 
as  well  as  its  cooperative  extension 
offices,  touch  every  area  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Faculty  are  able  to  see 
first-hand  the  wide-ranging  impact 
Penn  State  has  across  the  state. 

For  more  information  on  this  fifth 
annual  sojourn,  e-mail  Beth  A.  Byers 
atbybl@psu.edu. 


Private  Giving 


Couple  endows  new  scholarship  for  faculty 


THE 

PENN  STATE 

CAMPAIGN 


Penn  State  alumnus  Earl  K.  Harbaugh  and 
his  wife,  Kay,  have  given  $100,000  to 
endow  the  Harbaugh  Scholars  Program 
for  Excellence  in  Teaching  and  Learning. 
Their  aim  is  to  inspire  faculty  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  to  develop  innova- 
tive teaching  and  learning  processes. 

The  college  will  award  the  Harbaugh 
Faculty  Scholarship  each  spring  to  members 
of  faculty  who  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
being  creative  and  wish  to  cultivate  new, 
non-traditional  curricula.  Harbaugh  Scholars 


then  have  the  summer  to  develop  the  new 
initiatives  to  be  introduced  in  the  fall  semes- 
ter. Successful  proposals  may  be  reconsid- 
ered for  additional  funding  annually. 

Earl  K.  Harbaugh  earned  his  bache- 
lor's degree  in  general  agriculture  from 
Penn  State  in  1961.  He  and  his  wife,  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  live  in  St.  Charles, 
111.,  where  he  is  the  president  of  Ditch 
Witch  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Founded 
by  Harbaugh  in  1970,  the  company  pro- 
vides products,  services  and  training  for 


the  underground  construction  industry. 

In  addition  to  this  gift,  the  Harbaughs 
established  the  Earl  and  Kay  Harbaugh 
Scholarship  in  Agricultural  Sciences  in 
1994.  He  also  belongs  to  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences'  committee  for  the 
Grand  Destiny  Campaign. 

The  University  invests  endowed  gifts 
and  uses  part  of  the  annual  income  for  the 
purposes  designated  by  the  donors.  The 
remaining  income  is  returned  to  the  prin- 
cipal to  protect  it  from  inflation. 


Penn  State  Abington 
given  multiple  gifts 

Penn  State  Abington  has  received  a  $500,000 
gift  toward  the  renovation  of  the  Lares  Union 
Building.  Dorothy  Roosen  Diebold,  a  graduate 
of  the  Ogontz  School  For  Young  Women,  has 
made  a  $100,000  commitment  and  the  Diebold 
Foundation  has  made  a  $400,000  commitment 
to  the  project. 

Also,  Penn  State  alumnus  Albert  Lord  has 
made  a  $300,000  gift  to  Penn  State  Abington.  A 
$1 50,000  commitment  will  fund  the  Sallie  Mae 
Atrium  in  the  Lares  Union  Building.  The 
remaining  $150,000  gift  will  create  an  endow- 
ment in  the  Penn  State  Abington  Business  pro- 
gram. This  endowment  will  support  local, 
regional  and  international  internships  and  a 
senior  case  competition  for  teams  of  Penn 
State  Abington  students  and  students  from 
other  colleges. 


Faculty  member  donates  to  own  college 


Wayne  Hilinski,  a  senior  lecturer  in  advertising,  is  no 
stranger  to  Penn  State's  College  of  Communications. 
Having  graduated  from  the  University  with  a  degree 
in  journalism  in  1962,  he  went  on  to  pursue  a  success- 
ful career  as  a  copywriter  and  creative  director  at 
such  agencies  as  DDB/Needham,  McCann-Erickson 
and  the  Leo  Burnett  Co.  In  1996,  he  returned  Penn 
State,  sacrificing  a  financially  lucrative  career  to  teach 
advertising  courses  and  dedicate  his  life  to  helping 
students  become  successful  and  confident  leaders  of 
tomorrow's  media  industries. 

This  fall,  as  yet  another  way  to  give  back  to  the 
University,  he  donated  $25,000  to  the  college  to  estab- 
lish Penn  State's  first  fully  endowed  scholarship  in 
advertising.  Beginning  next  year,  full-time  undergrad- 
uate students  majoring  in  advertising  will  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  the  Wayne  Hilinski  Advertising  Scholar- 
ship in  the  College  of  Communications.  Each  recipient 
will  receive  an  annual  amount  of  approximately 


$1,250.  Applicants  must  be  of  sixth-semester  standing, 
and  preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  have 
served  as  members  of  the  Advertising  Club  and/or 
the  Daily  Collegian's  advertising  staff. 

Hilinski's  contribution  not  only  provides  addition- 
al funding  for  undergraduate  support,  but  also  con- 
tributes to  the  University's  Grand  Destiny  campaign, 
which  aims  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private  support  dur- 
ing the  seven-year  period  ending  June  30,  2003.  The 
campaign  is  focusing  on  increasing  endowment  funds 
to  create  more  support  for  students,  faculty,  programs 
and  special  purposes.  It  also  provides  the  University 
community  with  an  opportunity  to  ensure  that  Penn 
State  will  continue  in  its  efforts  to  attract  the  best  and 
brightest  students. 

Hilinski  is  excited  to  have  become  a  part  of  a  lead- 
ership program  aimed  at  helping  students,  faculty  and 
staff  receive  more  funding  through  scholarships,  fel- 
lowships and  other  ongoing  support. 


25-year  Awards 


Craig  Bowersox 


Ruth  Luse 


Linda  Stephens 


Ricky  Stimer 


Beverly  Crabtree  Olana  Hedrick-Sheaffeh 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are,  from  top  left.  Bonnie  L  Baughman,  director  of  operations  at  the  Ben  Franklin  Technology  Center,  Office  of  the 
James  Brigman,  supervisor  of  the  plant  analysis  program  at  the  Agricultural  Analytical  Services  Laboratory,  Albert  Jarrett,  professor  of  agricultural  engineering,  Je 
the  head  of  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology,  Harry  Pionke,  adjunct  professor  of  soil  science,  and  Philip  Wagner,  extension  agent  in  Franklin  County,  all 
Sciences;  second  row.  left:  Craig  Bowersox,  janitorial  worker,  Ruth  Luse,  supervisor  of  environmental  services,  Linda  Stephi 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  and  Beverly  Crabtree,  development  assistant,  and  Olana  Tick"  Hedrick-Sheaffer,  ii 


n  kinesiology,  t 


3  President  for  Research; 


College  of  Agricultural 
Ricky  Stimer,  mechanic,  pumps,  all  in 
Penn  State  Attoona. 


Penn  Staters 

Linda  Campitelli,  program  specialist  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Undergraduate  Studies  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
National  Academic  Advising  Association  (NACA- 
DA)  for  her  conference  session  titled  "Web  Sites; 
Why  Are  We  Doing  This?"  at  their  national  associa- 
tion meeting  in  Denver.  The  session  was  one  of  six 
sponsored  by  NACADA's  Technology  in  Advising 
Commission. 

The  NACADA  grew  out  of  the  first  national  con- 
ference on  academic  advising  in  1977  and  now  has 
more  than  4,H00  members  representing  all  50  states, 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  several  other  countries. 

Dan  Carter,  director  of  the  School  of  Theatre,  pre- 
sented a  case  study  of  the  school's  three-phase  inter- 
national program  for  graduate  students  during  the 
International  University  Theatre  Association  meet- 
ing, "University  Theater  in  the  21st  Century,"  in 
Dakar,  Senegal,  in  Africa.  Also  at  the  meeting,  Annie 
McGregor,  assistant  professor  of  theatre,  gave  a  lec- 
ture/demonstration on  Theatre  100,  an  introducto- 
ry course  that  combines  lecture  with  live  repertory 
performances  by  the  Theatre  100  Company,  an 
ensemble  of  theatre  graduate  student  actors  and 
directors. 


Edward  J.  Danis,  associate  director,  and  Michael  J. 
Leonard,  assistant  director,  both  in  the  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Studies,  have  been  recognized  by  the 
National  Academic  Advising  Association  for  their 
session  in  a  national  conference  titled  'The  Mentor: 
An  Electronic  Journal  for  Advisers."  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  conference,  visit 
http:/ f www.ksu.eduf ttacada/. 

Matt  Drozd,  director  of  University  Development 
and  University  Relations  at  Penn  State  Fayette  and 
a  senior  medical  service  corps  officer  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserves,  has  earned  the  title  of  major.  While  it  nor- 
mally takes  seven  years  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major,  Drozd  earned  his  title  earlier  because  of 
his  outstanding  performance  record. 


Charles  Garoian,  director  of  the  School  of  Visual 
Arts  and  professor  of  art  education,  and  Yvonne 
Gaudelius,  assistant  professor  of  art  education  and 
women's  studies,  received  a  Rockefeller  grant  of 
$70,000  to  fund  a  symposium  titled  "Performative 
Sites:  Intersecting  Art,  Technology  and  the  Body." 
Scheduled  for  Oct.  24-28, 2000,  the  symposium  will 
examine  theoretical,  experiential  and  pedagogical 
implications  of  technology-influenced  performance 


Randall  M.  German,  professor  of  engineering  sci- 
ence and  mechanics,  received  the  Jubilee  Tesla 
Medal  at  the  Sintering  '99  Conference.  The  award  is 
presented  jointly  by  the  Nikola  Tesla  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Scientific  Knowledge  and  the  Nikola 
Tesla  Foundation  for  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
field  of  natural  science.  German  was  honored  for 
his  work  in  solid  state  physics  and  chemistry,  as  well 
as  his  investigation  of  events  and  processes  on  phase 
boundaries. 

William  Henning,  associate  professor  of  animal  sci- 
ence, received  the  Distinguished  Extension  Indus- 
try Award  from  the  American  Meat  Science  Associ- 


Edwin  L.  Herr,  distinguished  professor  of  educa- 
tion, was  theme  speaker  on  "The  Preparation  for 
Work:  International  Perspectives,"  and  a  presenter  of 
the  U.S.  country  paper,  "Career  Development  Ser- 


vices and  Related  Policy  Issues:  The  U.S.  Experi- 
ence," at  the  14th  international  symposium,  Career 
Development  and  Public  Policy:  International  Col- 
laboration for  National  Action,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

At  the  recent  annual  PBS  "Traffic  Jam"  Conference 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  WPSX-TV's  Amy  Kelley  was  hon- 
ored with  the  Traffic  Operations  Professional  Service 
award.  Traffic  professionals  are  responsible  for  over- 
seeing day-to-day  broadcasting  including  recording, 
scheduling  and  managing  inventory  of  local  and 
national  programming.  Kelley  was  recognized  for 
outstanding  leadership  in  overseeing  8,760  annual 
hours  of  programming.  Kelley  guided -the  station 
through  a  major  transition  integrating  a  video  serv- 
er, expanding  the  Channel  3  broadcast  day  to  a  24- 
hour  service,  replacing  traffic  software  to  meet  Y2K 
requirements  and  adopting  an  automation  system 
for  on-air  broadcast,  improving  and  expanding  ser- 
vices available  for  viewers. 

W.  Larry  Kenney,  professor  of  physiology  and  kine- 
siology, delivered  the  keynote  address,  "Aging  and 
Responses  to  Exercise  and  Hyperthermia,"  at  the 
Sixth  International  Symposium  on  the  Science  of 
Sport  and  Health  at  the  University  of  Costa  Rica,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Kenney  also  was  recently  elected 
as  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Kinesiology 
and  Physical  Education. 

Sridhar  Komarneni,  professor  of  clay  mineralogy 
in  the  Department  of  Agronomy  and  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  served  as  a  session  chairman 
and  presented  a  paper  titled  "Synthesis  of  Materials 
by  Microwave-Hydrothermal  Process"  at  the  Third 
International  Conference  on  Solvothermal  Reac- 
tions in  Bordeaux,  France. 

Manfred  Kroger,  professor  emeritus  of  food  science, 
presented  an  invited  lecture  at  the  Simposium  Inter- 
nacional  de  Ingenieria  en  lndustrias  Alimentarias  at 
the  Instituto  Tecnologico  de  Monterrey,  Mexico.  The 
title  of  his  presentation  was  "New  Directions  for 
Food  Technology  and  the  Food  Industry:  Food  Sup- 
plements, Functional  Foods,  Nutraceuticals,  Phar- 
mafoods,  Probiotics,  Prebiotics...Whaf  s  Next?" 

Norris  J.  Lacy,  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  professor  of 
French,  delivered  a  plenary  lecture  at  the  69th  annu- 
al conference  of  the  South  Atlantic  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  in  Atlanta.  His  topic  was  "From 
Medieval  to  Post-Modern:  The  Arthurian  Quest  in 


Mary  Mino,  associate  professor  of  speech  c 
cation  at  Penn  State  DuBois,  has  received  the  Donald 
Ecroyd  Research  and  Scholarship  Award  for  1999 
from  the  Speech  Communication  Association  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mino  was  recognized  for  her  research 
into  public  speaking  and  her  teaching  and  mentor- 
ing of  student  speakers.  SCAP  is  composed  of  com- 
munication professionals  and  educators  from  insti- 
tutions across  the  state. 

Helen  O'Leary,  assistant  professor  of  art,  recently 
received  the  Joan  Mitchell  Award.  A  New  York- 
based  foundation  established  the  award  in  1993  from 
the  Joan  Mitchell  Trust.  The  award  is  given  in  honor 
and  memory  of  abstract  painter  Joan  Mitchell. 
Award  winners  are  selected  solely  on  their  artwork 
after  art  professionals  submit  nominations. 

O'Leary  also  recently  participated  as  artist-in- 
residence  at  the  Sirius  Foundation,  an  organization 
that  hosts  international  artists,  in  Cobh,  Ireland.  The 
work  she  completed  there  will  be  displayed  at  solo 


i  shows  in  Ireland  and  at  the  Michael  Gold 
Gallery  in  New  York  this  spring. 

Beth  Raney,  computer  education  leader  in  comput- 
er services,  received  the  Information  Technology 
Award  of  Excellence  from  Agricultural  Communi- 
cators in  Education. 

John  M.  Simpson,  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Penn  State  Beaver,  has  received  a  Star  Projects 
award  for  his  use  of  teamwork  and  technology  in  the 
classroom.  He  is  one  of  about  15  faculty  members 
involved  in  Penn  State's  Project  Empower,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  make  learning  project-oriented 
and  to  involve  technology  in  the  instruction  process. 
Simpson  was  recognized  by  Penn  State's  Center 
for  Learning  and  Academic  Technologies  for  shifting 
his  chemistry  classes  to  a  team-based  concept.. 


Spiro  Stefanou,  professor  of  agricultural 
has  been  reappointed  to  serve  two  more  years  as  edi- 
tor of  the  American  journal  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Stefanou's  first  three-year  term  started  in  1997. 

E-tu  Zen  Sun,  professor  emerita  of  Chinese  history, 
was  honored  at  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region,  Association  for  Asian  Studies 
(MAR/AAS)  as  the  recipient  of  the  1999  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award.  Sun  is  a  founding  member  and 
past  president  of  MAR/AAS. 

Thomas  L.  Watschke,  professor  of  turfgrass  science, 
has  received  the  2000  President's  Award  for  Envi- 
ronmental leadership  from  the  Golf  Course  Super- 
intendents Association  of  America.  He  was  recog- 
nized for  his  research  and  education  in  the  area  of 
golf  and  the  environment. 

Monique  Yaari,  associate  professor  of  French, 
recently  presented  an  invited  paper  titled  "La 
Logique  de  l'histoire:  visitor  Montpellier  aujour- 
d'hui"  at  an  international  colloquium  titled  "La  Vis- 
ite  du  monument"  in  Clermont-Ferrand,  France. 

The  Penn  Stater  magazine,  Perm  State  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation's bi-monthly,  full-color  magazine,  recently 
won  two  awards  from  the  American  Society  of  Asso- 
ciation Executives  (ASAE),  as  part  of  ASAE's  1999 
Gold  Circle  awards  competition.  The  Penn  Stater  won 
a  first-place  award  in  the  magazines  category.  In 
addition,  the  magazine  was  honored  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  achievement  equivalent  to  a  silver  medal  in 
the  feature  writing /general  interest  category,  for  an 
article  called  "The  Barber  and  Jim  Crow,"  about 
race  cUscrimination  by  State  College  barbershops  in 
the  late  1940s. 

The  Gold  Circle  awards  are  bestowed  by  the 
communications  section  of  the  ASAE  for  excellence 
in  nonprofit  communications. 

Donald  J.  Willower,  distinguished  professor  of 
education,  presented  three  seminars  on  "School 
Organizations  and  School  Improvement"  in  Nor- 
way. He  also  has  been  appointed  to  a  three-year  term 
as  an  external  tenure  and  promotion  assessor  by  the 
University  of  Malaya. 

James  Ziegenfuss,  professor  of  management  and 
health  care  systems,  received  the  1999  Service  Award 
from  the  American  College  of  Medical  Quality  in 
recognition  of  his  teaching  and  research  on  medical 
care  quality,  including  the  development  of  one  of  the 
first  graduate  seminars.  Ziegenfuss  also  was  recog- 
nized for  his  role  as  associate  editor  for  the  past  10 
years  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Quality. 
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Hobby-Eberly  Telescope 
ends  commissioning  phase 


The  commissioning 
phase  for  the  William 
P.  Hobby-Robert  E. 
Eberly  Telescope  (HET)  in 
West  Texas,  during  which 
the  telescope's  sophisticat- 
ed optical,  mechanical  and 
electrical  systems  were  de- 
bugged, integrated  and 
optimized  for  science  oper- 
ations, has  ended  and  the 
early  operations  phase  has 
begun. 

"Early  operations  marks 
the  beginning  of  regular 
use  of  the  HET  for  science," 
said  Frank  Bash,  chairman 
of  the  Hobby-Eberly  Tele- 
scope board  of  directors, 
director  of  McDonald 
Observatory  and  the  Frank 
N.  Edmonds  Jr.  regents  pro- 
fessor in  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  "This  is  an  impor- 
tant milestone  for  a  unique 
and  powerful  new  scientific 
instrument,  and  we  want 
the  astronomical  communi- 
ty to  know  about  it." 

In  early  operations,  the 
telescope  will  be  used  for 
scientific  research  for  half 
of  each  month.  So  far,  the 
telescope  is  operating  with 
the  Marcario  Low-Resolu- 
tion Spectrograph, 
designed  and  built  by  a 
team  led  by  Gary  Hill  and 
Phillip  MacQueen  of 
McDonald  Observatory, 
and  the  Upgraded  Fiber 
Optic  Echelle  spectrograph, 
an  instrument  built  at  Penn 
State  by  Larry  Ramsey,  pro- 
ject scientist  and  professor 
of  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics, and  graduate  stu- 
dents Jason  Harlow  and 
David  Andersen. 


77/t'  Hobby-Ebcrhj  Telescop, 
entered  into  its  early  openttiot 
discoveries. 

A  high-resolution  spec- 
trograph, designed  and 
built  by  a  team  led  by 
Robert  Tull  of  McDonald 
Observatory,  will  be 
installed  in  early  2000,  to  be 
followed  by  a  medium- 
resolution  spectrograph, 
being  constructed  under 
Ramsey's  direction. 

'The  telescope  already 
is  paying  scientific  divi- 
dends by  making  contribu- 
tions in  the  areas  for  which 
it  was  designed:  spectro- 
scopic surveys  and  time- 
domain  astrophysics,"  said 
Ramsey,  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  the  HET  concept, 
along  with  Daniel  Weed- 
man,  formerly  at  Penn  State 
and  now  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Divi- 


s  the  world's  Unrest  prinmn/  minor.  The  telescope  has 
se  and  already  has  helped  astronomers  to  make  exciting 


sion  of  Astronomical 
Science. 

Users  of  the  telescope 
report  exciting  results.  Don- 
ald Schneider,  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astro- 
physics at  Penn  State;  Gary 
Hill,  of  Texas;  and  Xiaohui 
Fan,  a  graduate  student  at 
Princeton  University,  have 
led  a  project  to  obtain  HET 
spectra  of  high-redshift 
quasar  candidates  found  by 
the  Sloan  Digital  Sky  Sur- 
vey. This  work  has  contin- 
ued through  the  fall,  and 
the  telescope  has  observed 
more  than  a  dozen  distant 
quasar  candidates  in  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Edward  L.  Robinson, 
the  William  B.  Blakemore  II 
regents  professor  in  astron- 


omy at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  has  used 
the  telescope  to  observe  a 
new  X-ray  star  in  visible 
light.  The  X-ray  properties 
of  the  new  star,  named 
J1859+226,  show  that  it  is 
probably  a  black  hole  that 
has  begun  to  swallow  gas 
pulled  off  a  normal  star 
orbiting  around  the  black 
hole.  The  HET  observations 
are  a  unique  contribution  to 
understanding  how  black 
holes  attract  and  swallow 

For  more  information, 
check  the  Web  at 

http://ivzvw.as.  utcxas.edu/ 
mcdonald/hel/hct.html  or 

http://ummKastro.psu.edu/het/. 


NIH  funding 
to  continue 
for  College 
of  Medicine 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  announced  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  fund  the  General  Clinical 
Research  Center  (GCRC)  in  the 
College  of  Medicine  for  the  next 
five  years.  Just  under  $2.5  million 
from  the  NIH  will  fund  the 
research  center  for  the  year  1999- 
2000,  and  the  NIH's  total  grant  of 
$12,4  million  will  support  the  clini- 
cal research  center  through  2004. 

The  GCRC,  located  in  3,300 
square  feet  of  space  at  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  was 
established  by  the  NIH  in  1995  to 
provide  specialized  institutional 

tigators  to  study  human  physiolo- 
gy and  treat  disease  with  innova- 
tive approaches.  Dr.  Lawrence  I. 
Sinoway,  professor  of  medicine, 
oversees  the  GCRC. 

At  University  Park,  Penn  State 
funding  has  provided  the  three- 
floor  Elmore  Clinical  Research  Cen- 
ter to  accommodate  a  satellite  facili- 
ty of  the  clinical  research  center.  The 
unit  has  grown  since  its  inception  in 
1996  and  also  has  attracted  highly 
funded  clinical  investigators. 

Among  the  major  areas  of  inves- 
tigation at  the  GCRC  are  congestive 
heart  failure,  exercise,  autonomic 
and  cardiovascular  physiology,  age- 
associated  gait  disorders,  tempera- 
ture control  and  muscle  function  in 
elderly  persons,  bone  metabolism  in 
young  women,  protein  metabolism 
in  muscle,  treatment  of  hepatitis  C, 
polycystic  ovary  disease,  adult  res- 
piratory distress  syndrome,  sleep- 
disordered  breathing,  nutrition  and 
i-.iRliiivasu.il.il'  risk,  and  insulin 


The  five-year  grant  will  cover 
63  research  protocols  from  investi- 
gators in  15  separate  departments. 


From  the  experts 

Don't  leave  safety  up  in  the  air  when  hunting  from  tree  stands 


In  an  effort  to  outsmart  the  elusive  whitetail  deer, 
more  and  more  Pennsylvania  hunters  are  taking 
to  the  trees  to  bag  their  quarry,  said  a  hunting  safe- 
ty expert  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
"Hunters  are  climbing  existing  limbs  or  using 
ladders,  steps  or  commercial  climbers  to  reach 
perches  about  10  to  15  feet  off  the  forest  floor,"  said 
Earle  Robbins,  Cooperative  Extension  agent  in 
Tioga  County.  "Tree  stands  have  been  very  popular 
with  hunters  in  archery  season,  and  now  more 


hunters  are  using  them  during  rifle  s 

Robbins  said  hunting  from  tree  stands  can  be 
more  productive,  but  using  them  can  be  danger- 
ous. Nationwide,  about  10  hunters  every  year  are 
killed  in  falls  from  tree  stands,  while  many  others 
suffer  temporary  or  permanent  injury. 

Robbins  recommends  following  these  safety 
tips  when  using  tree  stands: 

■  Do  not  use  weathered,  homemade  tree 
starjds. 


I  Wear  a  safety  belt  or  harness. 

■  Always  unload  firearms  before  pulling  them 
up  into  (or  lowering  them  from)  the  tree  stand. 

■  Choose  an  obviously  healthy  tree  with 
branches  that  can  support  the  additional  weight. 

■  When  climbing  up  or  down,  always  ensure 
that  your  hands  and  feet  are  secure  at  three  points 
before  moving  to  the  fourth  point. 

■  Closely  follow  manufacturer's  directions 
when  using  commercial  tree  stands. 
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Faculty  meeting  sets  course  for  college's  future 


By  S.  William  Hessert  Jr. 
Commonwealth  College 

The  message  was  clear  on  the  but- 
tons worn  by  the  meeting  atten- 
dees and  on  posters  that  stood 
on  both  sides  of  the  speaker's  podium 
at  the  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel. 

"Commonwealth  College:  Engag- 
ing  the   present   —  Creating   the 

For  those  attending  the  Common- 
wealth College's  inaugural  All  Faculty 
Meeting  Nov.  19-20,  the  message  was 
a  constant  reminder  of  why  they  were 
there.  They  had  come  from  the  col- 
lege's 12  campuses  to  meet  their  col- 
leagues, many  for  the  first  time,  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  the  college  from  the 
faculty's  viewpoint  and  to  discuss 
issues  of  mutual  concern  within  their 
disciplines. 

"This  meeting  was  critical  in  our 
development  as  a  college,"  said  San- 
dra E.  Gleason,  associate  dean  for  fac- 
ulty and  research.  "Not  only  did  it 
allow  faculty  from  all  of  our  campus- 
es to  gather  as  a  group  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  gave  them  the  opportuni- 
ty to  make  recommendations  for 
building  the  college  over  the  next  five 
years." 

More  than  240  traveled  from  the  12 
geographically  dispersed  campuses 
to  attend  the  two-day  meeting. 

"1  was  skeptical,  even  reluctant  (to 
attend)  beforehand,"  said  Adam  J. 
Sorkin,  professor  of  English  at  Penn 
State  Delaware  County.  "But  the  meet- 
ing was  neither  a  waste  of  time  nor 
mere  window  dressing.  1  think  the 
most  important  result  of  the  meeting 
was  a  sense  of  collegiality,  a  mutual 
respect  and  shared  sense  of  engage- 
ment in  a  collective  endeavor  that  are 
fundamental  prerequisites  before  a 
more  or  less  random  combination  of 
disparate  faculty  members  can 
become  a  faculty." 

Deborah  L.  Eicher-Catt,  assistant 
professor  of  speech  communication  at 


Carpoolers 


Kimberly  is  looking 
to  carpool  from  Spruce  Creek  to 
University  Park.  Her  work  hours 
can  be  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  or  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Call  (814)  865-3333. 
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Successful  meeting 

Charles  P.  Schaadt,  assistant  professor  at  Penn  State  Dubois,  right,  prepares  a  slide  t< 
motion  al  the  Commonwealth  College's  inaugural  All  Faculty  Meeting. 


Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre,  echoed 
Sorkin's  sentiments. 

"The  meeting  as  a  whole,  I  believe, 
was  beneficial  in  helping  to  build  a 
sense  of  cohesion  among  the  faculty," 
she  said. 

The  event  began  with  a  reception 
and  dinner  on  Friday  evening  that  fea- 
tured comments  from  President  Gra- 
ham B.  Spanier  and  Commonwealth 
College  Dean  Joseph  C.  Strasser. 

Spanier  said  that  he  was  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  Common- 
wealth College,  adding  that  the  all-fac- 
ulty meeting  was  a  chance  for  the  col- 
lege to  consider  where  it  wanted  to  go 
and  what  it  wanted  to  do. 


"You  will  do  these  things,  and 
we'll  continue  to  see  the  Common- 
wealth College  grow  and  prosper," 
he  said. 

Strasser  listed  the  accreditation 
of  academic  programs  and  the 
increased  enrollment  in  Upper  divi- 
sion-level courses  among  the  most 
significant  accomplishments  in  the 
college's  brief  history.  However,  he 
was  quick  to  point  out  what  he  con- 
sidered the  college's  biggest 
strength. 

"When  I  made  my  (November) 
presentation  to  the  University's 
Board  of  Trustees,  most  of  the  time  I 
talked  about  you,"  he  told  the  faculty 


1  tenure  and  pro- 
Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

members.  "I  wanted  them  to  know 
that  we  have  the  best  faculty.  1  truly 
believe  that." 

Many  in  attendance  hoped  the 
meeting  would  set  the  stage  for  sim- 
ilar gatherings  in  the  future. 
Although  a  timetable  for  future 
meetings  has  yet  to  be  discussed, 
Strasser  was  pleased  with  the 
turnout  at  the  initial  gathering. 

"I  am  impressed  that  so  many  of 
our  faculty  attended  this  meeting," 
he  said.  "That  shows  me  just  how 
much  the  college  and  the  campuses 
mean  to  them.  We  need  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  support  their  enthu- 
siasm and  commitment." 
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From  the  Editors 

A  new  year, 
a  new  look 

Over  the  past  29  years.  Intercom  has 
been  the  official  source  of  news  and 
information  about  Penn  State  to  those 
who  help  keep  the  University  ticking 
—  its  employees.  In  that  time,  Intercom 
has  grown  from  a  four-page  tabloid  to 
a  newspaper  with  an  average  of  16 
pages,  37  times  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  fac- 
ulty/staff-newspapers in  the  Big  Ten. 
covering  innovations  in  teaching,  the 
University's  enormous  strides  in  re- 
search, and  the  decisions,  programs 
and  policies  that  have  touched  those 
closely  connected  to  Penn  State. 

After  nearly  three  decades  of  re- 
porting on  the  changes  that  have 
been  a  part  of  life  at  this  University. 
Intercom  is  doing  a  little  changing  of 
its  own.  The  truth  is,  that  since  1997 
when  Intercom  undertook  its  first 
readership  survey,  transformations 
that  are  both  subtle  and  strong  have 
taken  place  on  the  pages  of  this  pub- 
lication because  of  input  provided  by 
you.  In  that  survey,  readers  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  change.  Today,  you  are 
looking  at  the  results  of  a  redesign 
that  has  been  a  year  in  the  making  — 
the  work  of  world-class  designer 
Deborah  Withey. 

Withey,  a  design  consultant  for 
Knight  Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
nation's  second-largest  newspaper 
publisher,  has  directed  redesigns  for 
numerous  papers  —  including  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  in  California  —  many 
of  which  have  won  awards  for  their 
aesthetic  appeal.  She  also  is  currently 
a  design  consultant  for  InnovAtion,  an 
international  media  consulting  group 
for  newspaper  design,  new  media  and 
newsroom  management.  In  1996, 
Withey  was  chosen  by  Presstime  Mag- 
azine as  one  of  the  newspaper  indus- 
try's outstanding  young  professionals. 
She  is  currently  a  visiting  professor  of 
visual  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Navarra  in  Pamplona,  Spain,  and  a  vis- 
iting faculty  member  at  The  Poynter 
Institute  for  Media  Studies. 

Best  known  for  designs  that  are 
polished,  well-organized  and  stylish, 
Withey  has  given  the  Intercom  a  fresh 
look  for  the  new  decade  with  subtle 
New  took,  page  2 


Dean  of  Graduate  School  named 


In  mid-December.  Eva  J.  Pell  was 
named  vice  president  for  research  and 
dean  of  The  Graduate  School  after  a  na- 
tional search,  replacing  Rodney  Erick- 
son  who  left  the  post  in  July  1999  to  be- 
come executive  vice  president  and 
provost  of  the  University.  Since  July,  Pell 
has  been  serving  as  interim  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  and  dean. 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  will  sub- 
mit Pell's  name  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  its  next  meeting  on  Jan.  21. 

"The  search  committee  conducted  a 
national  search  and  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  candidates,  and  its 
unanimous  recommendation  to  me  was 
that  Dr.  Pell  was  the  outstanding  choice 
fortius  position,''  Spanier  said.  "Eva  Pell 


Preparing  for  students'  return 


Getting  ready  for  the  students'  return  to  University  Park,  Maryann  Grimes, 
left,  Ann  Bracken  and  Brian  Gifford  sort  mail  in  the  Post  Office  at  Findlay 
Commons  in  East  Halls.  For  more  photos  of  people  preparing  for  the  stu- 
dents' return  for  spring  semester,  please  see  page  17. 


is  one  of  Penn  Stale's  most  distin- 
guished academicians.  Her  research  is 
internationally  recognized,  and  she  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful  at  gen- 
erating external  funding  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sources  for  her  research.  She  al- 
so has  played  an  active  role  in  graduate 
education  within  the  University." 
Dean  named,  page  3 

Preparation 
nullifies  threat 
of  Y2K  troubles 

So  far,  so  good.  After  nearly  two 
weeks,  Penn  State  has  had  an  orderly 
transition  from  1999  to  2000.  While 
some  computer  processes  won't  go  in- 
to operation  until  the  end  of  the  month 
or  even  the  end  of  the  year,  it  looks 
like  the  preparation  and  hard  work 
have  kept  the  Y2K  bug  at  bay,  even 
though  isolated  Y2K  problems  may 
still  surface. 

Gary  C.  Schultz,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  finance  and  business/trea- 
sure, extends  thanks  to  University  em- 
ployees across  the  state  for  their  hard 

"With  your  help,  we  were  well  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  worst,  and  I 
know  we  are  all  pleased  that  the  tran- 
sition went  so  smoothly,"  he  said. 
Across  the  nation,  government  offi- 
cials were  calling  the  transition  to 
2000  one  of  the  most  reliable  end-of- 
year  computer  operations  ever.  It  is  es- 
timated that  nearly  1  million  people 
were  closely  monitoring  the  nation's 
computer  systems  on  Dec.  31. 

For  Penn  Stale,  the  past  two  years 
of  testing  and  upgrading  computer 
systems  and  the  coordination  of  the 
Y2K  committees  has  involved  more 
than  300  University  computer  special- 
ists and  thousands  of  individual  users 
as  well  as  the  many  people  who  were 
poised  to  respond  should  problems 

Not  only  did  everything  run 
smoothly,  Penn  State  is  beginning  the 
year  2000  with  a  solid  technology  in- 
frastructure for  the  future,  according 
to  Gary  Augustson,  vice  provost  for  in- 

V2K  payoff,  page  2 


Y2K  payoff 

Continued  from  page  \ 
formation  technology.  Never  before 
have  University  systems  —  including 
about  40.0(10  dale-sensitive  computers 
and  other  electronic  devices  —  been  as 
up-to-date  as  they  are  now. 

While  particular  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents may  have  difficulty  with  individual 
computer  applications,  no  major  Y2K 
problems  have  surfaced.  Those  who  do 
have  problems  can  contact  the  Year 
2000  Support  Center  at 
http://www.fwi.cdH  'YcmZUOO/support 
html  or  by  telephone  at  (814)  8654Y2K 
(4925). 

"Our  focus  on  the  stale  of  information 
technology  across  all  Penn  State  cam- 
puses certainly  helped  some  offices  and 
updated  antiquated  equipment,"  Au- 
gustson  said. 

For  example,  when  the  Office  of 
Physical  Plant  started  investigating  po- 
tential Y2K  glitches,  workers  there 
found  they  needed  to  replace  hardware 
and  software  on  the  Central  Control  Sys- 
tem— the  computer  that  controls  all 
building  environmental  systems. 

"If  we  had  not  done  that,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  system  would  have  failed," 
said  William  J.  Anderson,  assistant  vice 
president  for  physical  plant. 

In  addition,  the  Y2K  coordination 
gave  the  University  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  gauge  procedures  for  emer- 
gency operations,  community  coordina- 
tion and  HAM  radio  connections  that 
looked  good  on  paper,  but  now  have 
been  put  to  the  test  as  well.  The  Univer- 
sity also  was  able  to  test  its  coordination 
with  CERT —  Computer  Emergency 
Response  Team  —  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
that  monitors  hacker  attempts  around 
the  globe. 

As  for  die  actual,  magical,  bewitching 
hour.  The  Year  2000  came  and  no  lights 
flickered,"  Kenneth  Babe  told  reporters 
at  the  12:30  a.m.  news  briefing.  New 
Year's  Eve  at  the  Y2K  Continuity  Center 
in  Eisenhower  Parking  Deck. 

Babe,  who  is  the  University's  corpo- 
rate controller,  was  the  senior  adminis- 
trator in  charge  of  YL'K  monitoring  over 
the  holiday  weekend.  Throughout  the 
night  more  than  200  Penn  State  em- 


Kathy  Garis  (left)  of  Computer  &  Information  Systems  and  Paula  Royer  from  the 
Office  of  Administrative  Systems,  test  the  telephone  numbers  of  Common- 
wealth campus  locations  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  year  as  part  of  the  Un 
versity's  Y2K  preparations. 


Possible  glitch 

At  press  time.  Intercom  was  notified  that  people  logging  into  Penn  State's 
Comprehensive  Academic  Advising  and  Information  System  (CAAIS)  could  ex- 
perience some  minor  problems. 

Several  people  attempting  to  use  CAAIS  have  received  a  message  from 
their  Web  browser  indicating  that  their  "certificate  has  expired."  The  word- 
ing of  the  message  is  different  depending  on  which  type  and  version  of  brows- 
er (ie.  Netscape)  is  being  used.  The  recommended  solution  to  the  problem 
is  to  upgrade  the  browser  on  your  machine  to  a  more  current  version. 

For  more  information,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://c3ais.oas.psu.edu/ 
website/expiredcertificate.html. 


ployees  gave  up  part  of  their  weekend 
to  be  on  watch  for  the  Y2K  bug.  Even 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  paid  a  call 
to  the  Continuity  Center  shortly  before 
midnight  to  cheer  on  staff  in  anticipation 
of  the  moment  when  the  clock  would 
usher  in  the  new  year. 

While  some  research  projects  re- 
quiring uninterrupted  power  and  con- 
stant temperatures  were  hooked  to  spe- 
cial systems  and  propane  heaters  were 


ready  to  keep  animals  warm,  the  emer- 
gency power  generators  stayed  silent, 
the  HAM  radio  operators  still  had  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  the  emergency  phones 
stayed  in  the  box. 

Power  to  the  dairy  barns  worked,  the 
elevators  in  Oswald  Tower  were  opera- 
tional, parties  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
were  in  full  swing  —  everyone  had  wa- 
ter, heat  and  light  and  everyone  went 
home  in  good  cheer. 


January  13,  2000 

On  duty  that  night  were  several  Uni- 
versity Park  administrators,  including 
Augustson  and  Anderson  as  well  as 
John  Romano,  vice  provost  for  enroll- 
ment management,  and  Stephany  Ro- 
mano, instructor  in  health  policy  and  ad- 
ministration, who  hosted  a  Y2K  thank- 
you  party  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  for 
staff  working  that  night.  Also  on  duty 
was  Robert  Finley,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  business,  commonwealth  oper- 
ations, who  was  ready  to  respond  to 
problems  at  the  University  Park  Airport 
or  at  any  of  the  other  Penn  State  cam- 
puses. The  only  call  he  got  was  about  a 
plane  flying  overhead  to  watch  the  fire- 
works on  the  Old  Main  Lawn. 

Across  the  hall,  however,  phones 
were  ringing  off  the  hook.  University 
staff  members  were  recording  Y2K  sta- 
tus information  from  all  campuses  as 
they  called  in  shortly  after  midnight, 
with  Penn  State  Abington  being  the  first 
to  give  the  OK.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar overnight  staff,  about  80  campus 
people  were  on  duty  to  check  sensitive 
systems.  By  1:45  a.m.  all  campuses  had 
phoned  in  to  report  power,  light,  heat 
and  other  critical  systems  were  unaf- 
fected by  Y2K. 

In  addition,  all  the  Centre  Region  mu- 
nicipalities near  the  University  Park 
campus,  the  Centre  Community  Hospi- 
tal, 911  and  other  major  community  ser- 
vices were  calling  in  to  Centre  Region 
Emergency  Operation  Center  staff,  who 
worked  alongside  with  the  Penn  Staters 
in  the  room  to  report  on  their  Y2K  sta- 
tus. Clifford  Lutz,  supervisor  for  Penn 
State  Police  Services,  coordinated  the 
regional  emergency  operation  center. 

Throughout  the  weekend,  computer 
coordinators  at  all  campuses  checked  vi- 
ta! systems  from  phones  and  data  back- 
bone operations  to  elevators  and  utili- 
ties, and  staff  in  the  Year2000  Support 
Center  will  continue  to  take  calls  and  of- 
fer assistance  on  Y2K  related  issues  for 
weeks  to  come. 

For  an  NPR  report  on  Penn  State's 
preparation,  go  to  Public  Information's 
Latest  News  Web  page  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/pinews,  and  for 
more  information  on  Y2K  at  Penn  State, 
go  to  http://www.psu.edu/Year2000  on 
the  Web. 


New  look 


Continued  from  page  t 

changes  and  a  splash  of  color.  Withey's  connection  to  Penn 
Stale  is  through  her  mother,  Dorothy  (Teresinski)  Withey  Car- 
roll, a  1942  graduate  who  still  holds  the  University  dear  to  her 
heart 

In  the  coniin.Li  months. /<i/i  row  will  undergo  another  serious 
change,  as  it  transitions  to  an  e-mail  format  to  accompany  its  pa- 
per version.  Although  Intercom  has  had  a  Web  site  since  Janu- 
ary 1996,  this  new  service  will  deliver  pertinent,  timely  infor- 
mation directly  into  the  e-mail  boxes  of  employees,  alerting  them 
to  changes  in  parking,  benefits  updates  and  other  important 
news.  Look  for  information  on  when  this  service  will  be  avail- 
able and  how  you  can  sign  up  for  it  in  a  future  issue  of  Intercom. 

As  the  year  unfolds,  we  look  forward  to  continuing  to  be 
the  source  of  news  and  information  for  all  of  the  University's 
24  locations.  We  hope  you  enjoy  these  exciting  new  changes, 
and  aid  us  in  our  evolutionary  attempts  to  better  serve  you.  If 
you  have  any  comments,  please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  us  at 
the  e-mail  addresses  listed  on  the  back  page  of  this  issue. 


PENN  STATERS 

Alireza  Haghighat,  professor  of  nuclear  engineer- 
ing, presented  an  invited  paper  at  the  10th  Inter- 
national Reactor  Dosimetry  Conference  in  Osa- 
ka. The  paper,  "Modeling  of  BWR  for  Neutron 
and  Gamma  Fields  Using  PENTRANTM,"  was 
co-authored  with  V.  Kucukboyaci.  G.  Sjoden  and  B. 
Petrovic. 

Haghighat  also  co-wrote  an  invited  paper  pre- 
sented by  Petrovic  titled  "Design  and  Character- 
ization of  a  Facility  for  Fast  Neutron  Irradiation  of 
Semiconductors  at  Penn  State." 

Richard  Englund,  assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing, David  Johnson,  associate  professor  of  engi- 
neering, and  Shannon  Sweeney,  lecturer  in  engi- 
neering, all  at  Penn  State  Erie,  presented  their  pa- 
per, "A  Finite  Element  Analysis  Study  of  Non-lin- 
ear Behavior  in  a  Bolted  Connection,"  at  the  1999 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  In- 


ternational Congress  and  Exposition. 

Phil  Hoy,  youth  program  management  coordina- 
tor in  agricultural  and  extension  education  has 
been  named  president-elect  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Extension  4-H  Agents. 

Lewis  Watt,  assistant  director  in  the  Applied  Re- 
search Laboratory,  was  a  principal  speaker  at  the 
Third  Annual  Department  of  Defense  Mainte- 
nance Symposium  &  Exposition.  His  two  presen- 
tations were  titled  "Laser  Cladding  in  the  Repair 
Technology  Process"  and  "Reverse  Engineering 
of  Test  Requirements  and  Support  Equipment" 
The  symposium  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Defense  Industrial  Association  (NDIA),  a  non- 
profit international  association  that  provides  le- 
gal and  ethical  forums  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
between  government  and  industry. 


January  13,  2000 


Penn  State  now  online  with  new  Internet2  research  network 


Bv  Heather  Herzog 

Computer  and  Information  Systems 

As  of  December,  Penn  State  is  connected  to 
the  super-fast  Internet  computer  network 
known  as  Abilene  —  the  most  advanced  re- 
search and  education  network  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  new  connection,  completed  via 
the  Pittsburgh  Supercomputer  Center,  is  ex- 
pected to  advance  information  technology  de- 
velopments at  the  University,  as  well  as  provide 
long-term  support  for  Internet^  efforts  already 
underway,  including  distance  learning,  "tele-col- 
laboration" and  digital  library  services. 

The  Abilene  network  was  developed  by  the 
University  Corp1  »';ii ion  fur  Advanced  Internet  De- 
velopment (UCAID)  in  partnership  with  Qwest 
Cisco  and  Nortel  to  provide  a  high-power,  second 
generation  alternative  to  the  current  Internet  that 
would  meet  university  research  needs.  As  an  In- 
ternet backbone  network,  Abilene  spans  more 

than  10.000  miles  and  operates  at  the  impressive     Bob  Hart,  a  graduate  student  in  meteorology,  demonstrates  the  Depart 
speed  of  2.4  gigabits  per  second  (around  45,000    ment  of  Meteorology's  use  of  Internet2  to  deliver  weather  data  to 
times  faster  than  the  typical  modem)  —  a  speed    users, 
that  is  so  fast  it  could  allow  the  transfer  of  150.000 

double-spaced,  typewritten  pages  in  one  second.  oncei  they  can  increase  the  intellectual  capital  focused  on 

Gary  Augustson.  vice  provost  for  information  tech-  a  problem  by  orders  of  magnitude,"  said  Kevin  Mo- 
nology  and  one  of  the  founders  of  UCAID.  explained  that  r0oney.  director  of  graduate  education  and  research  ser- 
ifs essential  t  that  students,  faculty  and  staff  have  a  long-  vjces  at  the  Center  for  Academic  Computing.  "When  you 
term  Internet  infrastructure  to  address  cross-country  take  the  limitations  of  lower  bandwidth  networking  away, 
connectivity.  The  University's  initial  Internets  connec-  the  result  is  effective  collaboration  and  unbridled  inno- 
tion  is  part  of  a  five-year  project  that  is  ending  in  April.       vation." 

Abilene's  larger  bandwidth  (pipe  size)  will  make  it 
possible  for  scholars  to  send  larger  volumes  of  data  such 
as  full-motion  video  and  3D  simulations  across  distances. 


steadily.  The  significance  of  this  network  to 
the  Penn  State  community  is  demonstrated 
by  the  University's  rapidly  increasing  de- 
pendence on  Internet2  to  carry  large 
amounts  of  information  concurrently  to  and 
from  other  Internet  institutions. 

"From  July  to  November,  the  amount 
of  concurrent  information  sent  by  Penn  Slate 
nearly  tripled,"  said  Steve  Schrocder,  direc- 
tor of  network  pluming  and  integration  in 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications. 

It  is  expected  that  In.tern.et2  back- 
bone usage  will  continue  to  grow  at  this  dra- 
matic pace  as  new  applications  that  can  only 
run  over  Inlernet2,  such  as  quality  video, 
move  from  testing  environments  into  the 
production  stage. 

The  scope  of  Intenu'12  research  pro- 
jects is  also  expanding.  In  recent  years,  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  have  used  (lie  service 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including: 

—  Architecture  students  at  Penn 
Stale  and  The  Ohio  State  University  are  using 
the  high-speed  network  to  virtually  tour  and 
collaboratively  critique  one  another's  3D  ar- 
chitecture models. 

—  Meteorologists  at  the  University  are  exploring 
ways  to  colled  satellite  images  to  explore  weather  pal- 
terns  in  both  spatial  and  temporal  dimensions. 

—  Penn  State  and  researchers  from  Old  Dominion 
University  have  used  high-performance  networks  lo 
"tele-coll  aboralively"  explore  a  3D  model  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin,  in  order  lo  study  dynamic  relation- 


Creative  ability  may  be  Hie  only  limitation  to  the  ed- 
ucational uses  of  Internet2.  Morooney  envisions  there     ships  among  temperature,  precipitation  and  topography, 
may  soon  be  a  day  when  a  renowned  musician  like  Yo-  A  great  deal  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done  to  de- 

By  using  Internet2-adapted  software,  these  individuals  Yo  Ma  will  be  able  to  give  interactive  lessons  to  students  velop  the  tools  needed  for  universities  to  make  full  use 
will  then  be  able  to  simultaneously  share,  manipulate  and  -j]  over  the  world  from  the  comfort  of  his  latest  tour  of  Internet^,  according  to  Augustson,  who  believes  the 
make  changes  to  the  computer  simulations  from  remote  st0p;  or  when  scientists  from  different  countries  will  col- 
locations. In  addition,  since  Abilene  is  a  testbed  for  In-  laboratively  operate  telescopes  and  other  scientific  in- 
ternets research  and  is  currently  being  used  by  96  uni-  struments  together;  and  groups  of  highly  specialized 
versities  throughout  the  country,  it  will  enable  Penn  surgeons  perform  surgery  from  separate  hospital  loca- 
State  users  to  participate  in  new  technologies  that  will  be     tions. 

available  on  this  network  first  Though  it  will  take  time  for  these  possibilities  to  be-     bring  to  the  world." 

"By  enabling  many  minds  to  work  on  problems  at     come  realities.  Penn  State's  use  of  Interned'  is  growing 


highspeed  network  is  both  an  "evolutionary"  and  "rt 
olutionary"  concept. 

"Though  the  capabilities  of  Internets  are  eye-pop- 
ping," Augustson  said,  "it  is  the  imaginations  of  individ- 
uals that  will  ultimately  define  what  this  service  will 


University  experiments  with  newspaper  program 


Penn  State  will  launch  an  expanded  version  of 
its  Newspaper  Readership  Program  on  Jan.  17 
with  a  special  effort  aimed  at  students  who  live 
off  campus  at  University  Park. 

The  readership  program  at  Penn  State,  a 
model  that  is  being  adopted  by  many  other  in- 
stitutions around  the  nation,  started  in  spring 
1997  as  a  way  to  deliver  daily  newspapers  to  stu- 
dents living  in  residence  halls  at  Penn  State. 

The  new  program  for  spring  2000  will  allow 
a  pilot  group  of  2,500  randomly  selected  Penn 
State  students  living  off  campus  to  receive 
free  daily  copies  of  The  New  York  Times,  USA 
Today  and  the  locally  produced  Centre  Daily 
Times.  Using  a  special  newspaper  access  card 
for  the  four-month  project,  participating  stu- 
dents can  gain  access  to  machines  that  will  be 
placed  in  the  HUB  and  elsewhere  on  campus 
to  dispense  the  three  newspapers.  The  News- 
paper Readership  Program  Committee, 
chaired  by  William  Asbury.  vice  president  for 
student  affairs,  will  monitor  the  program  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  student  inter- 
est, the  effectiveness  of  the  newspaper  dis- 
pensing machines,  the  card  access  process, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  location  for  the  ma- 
chines. 

On  Jan.  10,  2,500  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  who  live  off-campus  were  con- 


tacted and  asked  to  come  to  316  Grange 
Building  (863-1809)  to  complete  a  brief  sur- 
vey and  obtain  an  access  card  for  the  news- 
paper dispensing  machines.  The  students  who 
participate  will  be  contacted  again  at  the  end 
of  the  semester  and  surveyed  to  see  what  they 
liked  and  did  not  like  about  the  program.  The 
results  of  the  survey  will  be  used  to  help  de- 
termine if  Penn  State  should  implement  a  pro- 
gram for  all  off-campus  students  at  Universi- 
ty Park. 

Other  Penn  State  campuses  have  already 
begun  to  experiment  with  Newspaper  Read- 
ership Programs  for  their  students  who  live 
off  campus.  The  Newspaper  Readership  Pro- 
gram began  as  an  experiment  suggested  by 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  with  approxi- 
mately 1,000  students  living  in  the  residence 
halls  in  the  spring  of  1997.  The  program 
quickly  expanded  to  all  students  living  in  res- 
idence halls  at  the  University  Park  campus  — 
and  at  eight  other  Penn  State  campuses  that 
have  residence  halls.  The  readership  program 
in  the  residence  halls  will  continue  during 
the  spring  semester  and  is  funded  through 
the  room  and  board  rate  paid  by  those  stu- 

For  more  information  visit  the  Web  at 
www.psu.  edu/ur /newspaper/. 


Dean  named 


Continued  from  page  i 

Pell  has  served  on  a  number  of  key  committees  over  the  years, 
working  with  three  admin  isualions  on  the  President's  Budget  Advi- 
sory Committee,  the  University  Future  Committee  and  the  Univer- 
sity Planning  Council.  She  also  has  chaired  several  search  commit- 
tees for  top  University  positions.  She  recent- 
ly chaired  the  intercollege  graduate  degree 
program  in  plant  physiology  and  co-chaired 
the  ecological  and  molecular  plant  physiolo- 
gy option  within  the  Life  Sciences  Consor- 
tium. 

Pell  said  the  University  has  provided  her 
with  a  rewarding  career  that  has  allowed 
her  to  blend  both  research  and  graduate 
training.  Her  views  on  her  new  role  and  the 
direction  of  graduate  education  and  re- 
search will  be  covered  in  an  article  in  a  fu- 
ture issue  of  Intercom. 

Pell  earned  a  B.S.  in  biology  from  City  College  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  a  Ph.D.  in  plant  biology  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. She  began  her  career  as  a  high  school  chemistry  teacher  and 
research  associate.  She  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  plant 
pathology  at  Penn  State  in  1973.  She  was  promoted  lo  associate  pro- 
fessor in  1978  and  professor  in  1983.  In  1991  she  was  named  distin- 
guished professor  of  plant  pathology  and  in  1995  was  named  the  Nan- 
cy and  John  Steimer  professor  of  agricultural  sciences.  Pell  has  been 
the  recipient  of  34  grants  totaling  more  than  $7  million.  She  has  been 
the  author  or  co-author  of  98  publications  and  64  abstracts. 


Eva  Pell 


J£  Lectures 

Penn  State  board  chairman 
to  speak  at  next  Forum  lunch 


January  13,  2000 


Edward  P.  Junker  III,  chairman  of  the 


Trustees,  will 
be  the  guest 
speaker  at  the 
next  Penn  State 
Forum  on 
Thursday,  Jan. 
20,  in  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  His  topic  is  "Higher 
Education  in  the  21st  Century;  Issues 
for  the  Board." 

Junker  is  retired  vice  chairman  of 
PNC  Bank  Corp.  and  served  as  vice 
chairman  and  director  of  PNC  Bank, 
NA  He  is  a  native  of  Carnegie,  and  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Penn  State  in  1959.  He  also  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Stonier  Graduate 
School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty. Active  in  development  at  Penn  State, 
he  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Campaign 
Steering  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  for  Grand  Destiny: 
The  Penn  State  Campaign. 

He  received  Penn  State's  Philip 
Philip  Mitchell  Alumni  Service  Award 
in  1984,  and  in  1987  was  selected  as  an 
Alumni  Fellow  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development  and  at  Penn 
State  Erie. 

Junker  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  by  the  delegates  of  trie  indus- 


Edward  P.  Junker  III 


trial  societies  for  a  three-year  term  be- 
ginning July  1, 
1986.  and  was  re- 
elected for  suc- 
ceeding terms. 
He  was  elected 
vice  president  in 
1996  and  1997, 
and  was  elected 
president  of  the 
board  in  January 
1998  and  1999. 

Modeled  af- 
ter the  National  Press  Club  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Penn  State  Bookstore,  the 
lunchtime  lecture  series  is  an  offering 
of  the  Faculty  Staff  Club  and  is  open  to 
the  public.  Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m. 
and  the  program,  including  the  lecture 
and  questions  from  the  audience,  be- 
gins at  noon. 

The  next  Penn  State  Forum  will  be 
Thursday,  Feb.  17,  at  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  and  will  feature  Michael  D.  Olsen, 
professor  of  strategic  management  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University  and  director  of  research  for 
the  International  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Association. 

Call  (814)  865-7590  for  Forum  tick- 
ets, which  are  $10  per  person.  Tickets 
also  may  be  available  at  the  door.  For 
more  information  about  the  Faculty 
Staff  Club,  check  the  Web  at 
http://tvww.psu.edu/dept/Jsc/. 


Conversations  at  Kern  to  resume  Feb.  3 


Edwin  Herr.  distinguished  professor  of 
education  and  associate  dean  in  Penn 
State's  College  of  Education,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker  for  the  second  get-to- 
gether in  the  Conversations  at  Kern  se- 
ries scheduled  for  Feb.  3,  from  5  to  6:30 
p.m.  in  112  Kern  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Herr  will  give  a  presentation  on  "The 
Whys  and  Hows  of  Publishing"  and  will 
lead  an  informal  discussion  on  issues  re- 
lated to  the  importance  of  publishing 
and  authorship.  Herr  has  vast  experi- 
ence in  publishing  books,  book  chapters 
and  refereed  publications  and  also  has 
served  as  editor  of  journals  in  his  field. 

The  Conversations  at  Kern  series  is 


intended  for  graduate  students,  post- 
doctoral fellows  and  faculty  members 
and  serves  to  facilitate  an  informal  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  in  or- 
der to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Penn 
State  graduate  experience.  Registration 
for  the  gatherings  is  not  required. 

The  Graduate  School,  the  Graduate 
School  Alumni  Society,  the  Graduate 
Student  Association,  and  the  Black 
Graduate  Student  Association  are  spon- 
soring this  second  conversation.  Stu- 
dent associations  or  organizations  wish- 
ing to  co-sponsor  a  conversation  should 
contact  Richard  H.  Yahner,  associate 
dean  of  The  Graduate  School,  at 
rhy@psu.edu. 


Conservative  columnist, 
ACLU  president  to  debate 


Nadine  Strossen 


journal  National 
Review  and  for- 
mer host  of  the 
long-running 
show  "Firing 
Line,"  will  enter 
a  debate  on  cur- 
rent challenges 
to  civil  liberties 
with  Nadine 
Strossen,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU),  at  8  p.m.  Monday,  Jan. 
24,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Buckley  and 
Strossen  are  appearing  as  part  of  Penn 
State's  Distinguished  Speakers  Series. 
In  1955  Buckley  founded  the  Na- 
tional Review,  which  is  the  journal  of 
opinion  with  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  United  States.  He  began  his  syndi- 
cated column,  "On  the  Right,"  in  1962, 
and  began  hosting  "Firing  Line"  in 
1966.  Buckley  won  an  Emmy  Award  for 
program  achievement 

Buckley  has  been  a  presidential  ap- 
pointee to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  In  1991  he  received  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

Strossen,  a  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  with  the  New  York  Law 
School,  became  the  first  female  presi- 
dent of  the  ACLU  in  1991.  She  has  writ- 
ten, lectured  and  practiced  extensively 


of  constitutional  law.  civil 
liberties  and  in- 
ternational hu- 
man rights. 

In  1991  and 
1994,  the 
National  Law 
Journal  named 
Strossen  one  of 
The  100  Most 
*%■$»!  Influential 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  Lawyers  in 
1996  Working  Woman  Magazine  listed 
her  among  the  "350  Women  Who 
Changed  The  World  1976-1996." 

The  debate  is  free  to  the  public,  but 
tickets  are  required.  Students  with 
valid  Penn  State  IDs  may  obtain  tick- 
ets on  Monday,  Jan.  17.  at  the  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  ticket  box  office. 
Faculty  and  staff  with  valid  Penn  State 
IDs  may  obtain  tickets  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  18.  Any  remaining  tickets  will  be 
available  to  the  general  public 
Wednesday.  Jan.  19,  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  Tickets  also  may  be 
available  the  night  of  the  speech. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Of- 
fice of  Student  Activities  at  (814)  863- 
3786. 

The  Distinguished  Speakers  Series 
also  will  include  John  Walsh,  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday,  March  21,  in  Eisenhower  Au- 
ditorium. Walsh  is  host  of  'The  New 
America's  Most  Wanted:  America 
Fights  Back." 


"Race,  Class  and  Health"  topic  of  talk 


Community  activists,  researchers,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  will  engage  in  a  his- 
toric national  discussion  exploring  how 
racial  legacies  impact  health  during  a 
live,  interactive  satellite  event  beamed 
to  the  University  Park  campus. 

"Race,  Class  and  Health"  will  take  a 
multi-disciplinary  approach  to  exploring 
the  racial  legacies  and  social  determi- 
nants shaping  the  health  of  the  nation's 
people.  This  national  town  meeting, 
which  will  be  broadcast  to  other  sites 
across  the  country,  will  examine  perti- 
nent research,  case  studies,  community 
action  strategies  and  innovative  learn- 
ing approaches  to  eliminating  health 
disparities. 

The  free  program,  a  PBS  Adult 
Learning  Service,  will  be  held  from 
1:30-3:30  p.m.  Jan.  19,  in  301A  Agricul- 


tural Administration  Building.  The 
Pennsylvania  Office  of  Rural  Health  in 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment's Department  of  Health  Pol- 
icy and  Administration  and  the  North- 
ern Appalachia  Leadership  Initiative  on 
Cancer  in  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  are  co-sponsoring  the  event. 
Other  universities  and  colleges,  as 
well  as  other  community  organizations, 
around  the  country  will  join  nationally 
renowned  panelists  to  discuss  how 
racism  and  class  divisions  affect  public 
health  and  to  develop  strategies  to  ad- 
dress these  disparities. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ann 
Ward  at  (814)  863-8693,  or  register  for 
this  event  by  calling  Deb  Sawyer  at  the 
Northcentral  Area  Health  Education 
Center  at  (570)  723-0658. 


Women's  Leadership  Conference  to  be  held  at  University  Park  March  21  and  22 


The  Women's  leadership  Conference  at 
University  Park,  set  for  March  21  and 
22,  will  provide  women  with  a  choice  to 
participate  in  this  professional  develop- 
ment opportunity  on  either  day.  The 
conference,  which  is  the  same  format 
both  days,  is  geared  toward  helping 
women  hone  their  skills  to  increase 
their  success  both  professionally  and 
personally  The  event,  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.,  at  The  Penn  Stater  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel,  will  be  repeated  on 
the  second  day  to  allow  women  to 


which  day  best  suits  the. 
schedule.  The  fee  for  the  daylong  event 
is  $99.  For  more  information,  call  (KM) 
865-8216. 

The  conference,  themed  "Celebrat- 
ing Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow." 
will  feature  speakers  Jayne  Jamison, 
vice  president  and  publisher  oiRedbooh 
magazine,  and  Bertice  Berry,  recog- 
nized nationally  for  her  motivational,  hu- 
morous and  thought-provoking  presen- 
tations. 

Jamison,  a  recipient  of  the  1999 


Alumni  Fellow  Award,  was  group  pub- 
lisher of  the  parenthood  group  at 
Gruner  and  Jahr  USA  publishing  before 
joining  Hearst,  which  publishes  Red- 
book.  At  Gruner  and  Jahr  USA  she  over- 
saw Parents  Magazine.  Child  Magazine 
and  five  pre-  and  postnatal  titles,  mak- 
ing her  the  first  woman  to  hold  this  po- 
sition at  the  firm. 

Berry,  the  sixth  of  seven  children, 
grew  up  poor  in  Delaware.  When  she 
applied  to  several  colleges,  she  had  no 
idea  how  she'd  pay  the  tuition.  But  as 


luck  or  fate  would  have  it.  her  applica- 
tion at  Jacksonville  University  in  Florida 
arrived  on  the  day  a  wealthy  benefactor 
came  looking  for  a  needy  student  to 
support.  Bertice  fit  the  bill  and  gradu- 
ated magna  cum  laude  from  Jack- 
sonville. She  then  earned  her  Ph.D.  in 
sociology  from  Kent  State  University. 

Today.  Berry  is  a  gifted  motivational 
speaker,  author  and  talk  show  host. 
She'll  show  participants  how  to  make 
their  own  solutions  no  matter  what  the 
odds. 
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Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day  Events 


The  following  Penn  Slate  locations 
have  planned  activities  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  during  the  month  of 
January: 

Penn  State  Abington 

■  Jan.  17:  Volunteerism  is  the  theme 
of  this  year's  observance  at  the  cam- 
pus, which  includes  two  guest  speak- 
ers and  a  Volunteer  Fair.  State  Rep. 
Lawrence  Curry,  who  participated  in 
the  Civil  Rights  marches  in  the  1960s, 
will  speak  about  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Quann,  pastor  of 
Bethlehem  Baptist  Church,  Pennllyn, 
will  address  the  spirit  of  volunteerism. 
The  talks  will  be  held  in  the  Spectrum 
Room  of  the  Lares  Building. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  presenta- 
tion by  the  Abington  Dance  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Kathryn  Kearns. 
Booths  representing  major  volunteer 
organizations  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
will  be  in  Lares  main  hallway,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  Ethnic  food  will  be 
available  for  lunch  for  $2,  or  a  donation 
of  canned  goods  for  the  homeless. 

Penn  State  Beaver 

A  celebration  will  be  held  at  3:30  p.m. 
Monday,  Jan.  17.  in  the  Study  Learning 
Center  auditorium.  The  event  is  free. 

Actor  Gregory  Gibson  Kenney  of 
Bethel  Park  will  present  the  mono- 
logue "I  Had  a  Dream:  A  Conversation 
with  a  Friend."  Kenney  wrote  and  pro- 
duced the  play,  which  revolves  around 
a  dream  of  a  meeting  with  King.  The 
play  features  and  studies  four  of  King's 
most  famous  speeches. 

Aliquippa's  Church  in  the  Round 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Curtis 
Lewis  Jr.,  will  present  musical  selec- 
tions. Penn  State  Beaver  students  also 
will  present  student  poetry  readings.  A 
reception  will  be  held  in  the  auditori- 
um lobby  immediately  following  the 
program. 

Classes  will  be  shortened  that  day 
and  end  by  3:30  p.m.  to  allow  students 
to  attend  the  program.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (724)  773-3951. 

Penn  State  DuBois 

■  Jan.  17:  Thomas  Poole,  associate 
vice  provost  for  educational  equity  at 
Penn  State,  will  be  the  guest  speaker. 

■  Jan.  18:  Penn  State  DuBois  will  pre- 
sent "Echoes  of  the  Past,"  a  one- 
woman  play  featuring  Maxine 
Maxwell,  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Build- 
ing Auditorium.  The  play  explores  the 
turning  points  in  the  lives  of  five 
African  and  African  American  women. 
This  dramatic  performance  takes  a 
look  at  what  it  has  been  like  to  be 
black  and  female  over  the  past  150 

Admission  is  free.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  the  Student  Life  Office 
at  (814)  375-4766. 

Penn  State  Erie 


"Poet  as  Creator  of  Social  Values"  at 
Penn  State  Erie  on  Monday,  Jan.  17,  at 
4  p.m.  in  the  Reed  Union  Building 
Commons. 

Sanchez  is  the  director  of  the 
women's  studies  program  at  Temple 
University  and  holds  the  university's 
Laura  Carnell  chair  in  English.  She  has 
written  14  books,  including  Homegirls 
and  Handgrenades,  winner  of  an  Ameri- 
can Book  Award  in  1985.  In  1999  she 
received  the  Lindback  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Teaching  in  recognition  of 
her  commitment  to  students.  Her  pre- 
sentation is  free. 

information,  call  (814) 


Penn  State  Great  Valley 

■  Monday,  Jan.  17,  from  4:30-5:30  p.m. 
in  the  Main  Lobby:  Dane  Tilghman, 
premier  painter  of  African  American 
golf  art  and  Negro  League  Baseball  im- 
ages. Prints  and  original  pieces  will  be 
available  for  purchase. 

■  Tuesday,  Jan.  18,  4:30-5:30  p.m.  in 
the  Main  Lobby:  Ferebee  Gospel 
Group,  consisting  of  four  sisters  who 
have  been  singing  together  for  more 
than  20  years. 

■  Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  4:30-  5:30  p.m. 
in  the  Main  Lobby:  JazzTech  Ensemble 
—  Four-piece  jazz  ensemble  featuring 
Penn  State  Great  Valley's  Eric  Stein, 
associate  professor  of  management  sci- 
ence and  information  systems. 

■  Thursday.  Jan.  20.  4:30-5:30  p.m.  in 
the  Main  Lobby:  "Positively  to  the 
Point"  will  perform  a  selection  of  hip- 
hop,  tap  and  modern  dance. 

■  Friday,  Jan.  21,  1:30-2:30  p.m.  room 
130/131:  John  Amos,  actor,  will  ad- 
dress the  public.  Perhaps  best  known 
for  his  portrayal  of  the  adult  Kunte 
Kinte  in  "Roots,"  which  earned  Amos 
an  Emmy  nomination,  he  also  has  re- 
cently starred  in  Norman  Lear's  sitcom 
"704  Hauser." 

All  events  are  free  to  the  public. 
Reservations  are  required  for  the  John 
Amos  presentation;  call  Carol  Riley  at 
(610)  648-3205  to  reserve  your  seat. 

Penn  State  Hanisburg 

Penn  State  Harrisburg  presents  "Fami- 
ly Song"  on  Jan.  17.  The  noon  presen- 
tation will  be  in  the  Student  Center  of 
the  Capital  Union  Building. 

"Family  Song,"  a  drama  with  music, 
traces  the  lives  of  four  female  singers 
in  an  African  American  family  from  the 
1920s  to  present.  The  drama  weaves  in 
benchmarks  in  black  history  such  as 
The  Harlem  Renaissance  and  Brown 
vs.  the  Board  of  Education.  The  pro- 
duction features  the  creative  team  of 
Dorothy  King,  assistant  professor  of 
social  science,  and  musical  director 
Grenoldo  Frazier. 

Penn  State  McKeesport 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  will  be  honored  with  a  pro- 
gram at  noon,  Jan.  17,  in  the  Buck 
Union  Building  stage  area.  The  obser- 
vance is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Tillman,  pastor  of 


the  Christian  Fellowship  Center 
Church  of  God  in  Christ  in  the  Woods 
Run  section  of  Pittsburgh,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker.  Tillman's  talk  will  fo- 
cus on  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King's  work. 
A  dessert  reception  is  planned  follow- 
ing the  program. 

In  addition,  students,  faculty  and 
staff  are  invited  to  make  a  difference 
on  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day  by 
volunteering  their  time  at  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Community  Pood  Bank  in 
RIDC  Park  in  Duquesne.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Kevin  Clark  at  (412) 
675-9493. 

Penn  State  Mont  Alto 

■  Jan.  17  at  7  p.m.  in  front  of  Wiestling 
Hall,  a  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Remem- 
brance Candlelight  Ceremony. 

■  Jan.  25:  Fdm  "American  History  X." 
General  Studies  Auditorium  (timeTBA). 

■  Jan.  27:  Trip  to  Shippensburg  Uni- 
versity to  see  speaker  Al  Roker  at  8  p.m. 

Penn  State  New  Kensington 

■  Jan.  17-19:  Community  Service. 
Penn  State  New  Kensington  students 
will  live  Dr.  Kings  dream  by  volunteer- 
ing their  time  assisting  local  agencies. 

■  Jan.  21:  A  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Celebration,  including  a  buffet  lun- 
cheon in  the  art  gallery  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  12:20  p.m.  The  buffet  is  SB/per- 
son. RSVP  by  Jan.  18  by  calling  (724) 
334-6062.  There  also  will  be  a  musical 
performance  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  the- 

Guest  speaker  Mary  demons,  exec- 
utive consultant,  21st  Century  Staff  De- 
velopment and  Consulting,  will  make 
remarks  on  The  Life  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr."  and  an  excerpt  of  his 
"I  Have  a  Dream"  speech  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  musical  performance  and 
dramatic  skit  performed  by  the  Multi- 
cultural Club. 

Penn  State  Shenango 

Theme:  "An  Image  of  Equality,  the  Re- 
flection of  the  Dream."  The  Rev.  Angel 
DeLa  Cruz,  pastor  of  Cedar  Avenue 
Church  of  God  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  will 
speak  at  noon,  Monday,  Jan.  18,  in  the 
Forker  Laboratory  Forum. 

In  addition,  student  winners  from 
the  Second  Annual  Essay  Contest  for 
area  school  children  in  ninth  through 
12th  grades  will  read  their  essays  to 
the  audience.  Students  were  asked  to 
answer  the  question:  "With  all  the  vio- 
lence in  today's  society,  how  would  you 
promote  Dr.  King's  message  of  non-vio- 
lence?" 

For  more  information,  call  the  Cul- 
tural Diversity  Office  at  (724)  983-2846. 

University  Park 

■  "Martin  Luther  King  Jr.:  A  Trumpet 
of  Conscience"  is  the  theme  of  the  25th 
annual  Forum  on  Black  Affairs  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Memorial  Banquet, 
scheduled  for  6  p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  15, 
in  the  President's  Hall  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 


The  evening's  activities  include  a 
theatrical  presentation,  as  well  as  the 
presentation  of  the  Sterling  Brown 
Memorial  Scholarship. 

Tickets  are  $22  for  adults,  $12  for 
children  age  12  and  under,  and  $250 
for  a  reserved  table  for  10.  E-mail  or 
call  Michael  Phillips  for  tickets  and 
table  reservations  al  map!)"')  psu.edu  or 
(814)  863-1411.  Individual  tickets  also 
are  on  sale  at  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultur- 
al Center  in  the  HUB. 

The  Forum  on  Black  Affairs  also 
will  award  its  2000  Humanitarian  Ser- 
vice Award  at  the  Jan.  15  banquet.  The 
award  was  created  in  1985  to  honor  a 
person  who  has  provided  outstanding 
service  to  the  African  American  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania. 

■  Jan.  16:  Vincent  Harding,  activist, 
theologian  and  scholar  —  will  talk  at  8 
p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  "A 
King  for  the  21st  Century."  The 
Essence  of  Joy  and  Essence  2  choirs 
and  NOMMO  performing  arts  compa- 
ny will  also  perform.  Harding  has  been 
active  in  various  movements  for  peace 
and  justice  and  he  and  his  wife,  Rose- 
mary, were  personal  friends  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  He  also  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Harding  is  currently  co-chairperson 
of  the  Gandhi-Hamer  King  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Religion  and  Democratic 
Renewal  at  The  lliff  School  of  Theolo- 
gy in  Denver.  He  is  Ihe  author  of  nu- 
merous books  and  articles  for  scholar- 
ly and  Christian  publications.  His  best- 
known  book,  There  is  a  River,  has  been 
in  print  for  more  than  a  decade  and  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  new  paperback 
edition  from  Harvest  Hooks  (Harcourt 
Brace).  His  most  recent  book,  titled 
Martin  Luther  King:  The  Inconvenient 
Hero,  is  a  series  of  essays  that  reflect 
on  the  last  years  of  King's  life.  Memori- 
al Center  and  chairperson  of  the  na- 
tionally televised  "Black  Heritage"  se- 

■  Jan.  17:  A  commemorative  bell-ring- 
ing ceremony  is  set  for  11:30  a.m.,  Her- 
itage hall,  HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. 

■  Jan.  17:  USG  Day  of  Service.  Call 
862-1411. 

■  Jan.  17:  From  6:30-10  p.m.,  Recre- 
ation Building,  USG  Day  of  Service 
Celebration.  Keynote  speaker  Thur- 
man  Evans,  founder  and  CEO  of 
WholeLtfe  Associates  Inc.  Perfor- 
manced  by  various  dance  and  singing 
groups. 

■  Jan.  17:  Films  about  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  room 
019,  HUB-Robeson.  Continuous  show- 
ings. 

■  Jan.  18:  From  9:30-11  a.m..  Heritage 
Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Center.  A 
conversation  with  Vincent  Harding,  the 
keynote  speaker  for  the  commemora- 
tion. Harding  and  moderator  Charles 
Dumas  will  offer  their  reflections  on 
their  journey  from  activism  to  academe 
and  recent  King  scholarship. 

■  Jan.  19:  From  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  a  volun- 
teer fair  featuring  local  agencies  is 
scheduled  in  Heritage  Hall.  HUB-Robe- 
son Cultural  Center. 
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Faculty  Senate  action 

At  its  Dec.  7  meeting,  the  University 
Faculty  Senate  voted  to  add  the  title  of 
senior  instructor  to  the  academic  ranks 
described  in  Policy  IIR-21  and  to  make 
interchangeable  the  titles  of  lecturer 
and  instructor.  View  the  policy  on  the 
Web  at  http://www.tjlir.pstt.edu/ 

Non-resident  alien  tax  information 

The  IRS  recently  announced  an  in- 
crease in  the  amounl  of  additional  fed- 
eral income  tax  that  employers  must 
withhold  from  wages  paid  lo  non-resi- 
dent aliens.  The  additional  amount  of 
tax  withheld  from  each  paycheck  is 
$33  for  monthly  employees  and  $15  for 
a  biweekly  employee.  These  amounts 
are  in  addition  to  general  tax  withhold- 
ing requirements.  This  revised  lax 
withholding  look  effect  Jan.  1  and  is 
documented  in  new  IRS  Publication  15. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Pay- 
roll Office  at  (814)865-7621. 

Doctoral  programs  information 

Penn  State  Harrisburg  is  hosting  a 
Doctoral  Programs  Information  Night 
at  6  p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  18,  in  the  newly 
opened  library  on  campus.  The  infor- 
mation session  is  aimed  al  familiarizing 
area  residents  with  the  college's  doc- 
toral programs  in  public  administration 
and  adult  education.  Those  attending 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
faculty  and  currently  enrolled  doctoral 
students.  For  information,  call  (717) 
948-6250. 

Mentoring  Program 

The  Commission  lor  Women  invites  all 
full-time  faculty  and  staff  to  apply  to 
participate  in  its  Mentoring  Program 
for  the  2000-2001  academic  year.  The 
program  promotes  professional  and 
personal  development  by  connecting 
faculty  and  staff  with  others  who  can 
advise  them  on  work-related  issues. 

Faculty  and  stall  can  apply  to  be  a 
mentor  or  protege,  depending  on  their 
needs  and  goals.  Mentors  can  come 
from  all  levels  of  experience,  while  pro- 
teges do  not  need  to  be  new  to  the 
workforce  or  the  University. 

Applications  are  available  in  the 
Commission  for  Women  office.  311 
Grange  Building,  University  Park,  or 
on  the  Web  at  http://www.lions.psu. 
edit /cfw/ formindex.html  The  deadline 
for  mentor  applications  is  Friday,  Jan. 
21,  while  the  deadline  for  protege  ap- 
plications is  Wednesday.  March  1.  For 
more  information,  go  to  littp.v'/wwui. 
lions.psu.edu/cfw/mentor.html. 

Drama  for  youth  and  teens 

Registration  for  the  School  of  Theatre 
Arts'  winter/spring  drama  classes  for 
youth  and  teens  is  being  held  in  the 
Pavilion  Theatre  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  MetaStages  Theatre 
Centre,  an  outreach  program,  offers 
classes  after  school  and  on  Saturday 
for  different  age  groups  from  K-12th 


Workers  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  put  up  new  lightposts  along  Bigler  Road 
between  Park  Avenue  and  Curtin  Road  on  the  University  Park  campus  before 
winter  break.  Part  of  the  campus  master  plan  includes  increased  lighting  for 
pedestrians. 


grade.  Weekly  sessions  begin  Jan.  24. 
Students  receive  performance  training 
from  professionals  in  acting,  voice, 
movement  and  mime.  Classes  culmi- 
nate with  an  afternoon  of  final  perfor- 


Internship  opportunity 

The  Pennsylvania  Space  Grant  Consor- 
tium and  the  NASA  Academy  are  ac- 
cepting applications  for  internships  for 
r  2000.  Full-time  undergradu- 


ates and  graduate  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  spend  10-12  weeks  at  a 
NASA  center,  work  side-by-side  with 
NASA  researchers  and  meet  with 
NASA  officials,  as  well  as  industry  and 
government  representatives. 

A  stipend  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  plus 
travel  will  be  provided  by  the  consor- 
tium and  room,  board,  tuition  and  local 
travel  will  be  supplied  by  the  NASA 
Center.  More  information  and  applica- 
tions can  be  found  at  http://www.nasa- 
academy.nasa.gov/summerOO.html. 

Applications  are  due  Jan.  28.  Call 
Geraldine  Russell  at  (814)  863-5957  or 
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Course  in  college  teaching 

The  Center  for  Excellence  in  Learning 
<Ji  Teaching  (CELT)  is  offering  two 
spring  sections  of  the  Penn  State 
Course  in  College  Teaching.  One  sec- 
tion will  meet  on  Mondays  from  2:30- 
4:30  p.m.,  Jan.  24-April  3;  and  the  other 
will  meet  Tuesdays  from  11:15  a.m.- 
1:15  p.m.,  Jan.  25-April  4. 

This  noncredit  course  is  open  to  all 
instructors  who  are  either  currently 
teaching  or  taking  a  short  break  from 
the  undergraduate  classroom.  Course 
activities  are  designed  to  help  partici- 
pants begin  building  individual  teach- 
ing portfolios.  Those  who  complete  the 
course  are  eligible  for  the  CELT  certifi- 
cate. Enrollment  is  limited  and  prereg- 
istration  is  required. 

To  register,  call  (814)  863-2599.  Ad- 
ditional information  can  be  found  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ceit/CCT.htmi 

African  American  Read-In 

An  African  American  Read-In  will  be 
held  from  4-6  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  6,  in 
the  HUB-Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  This 
celebration  of  African  American  litera- 
ture will  include  food,  music,  awards, 
performances  and  prizes.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Elaine  Richardson  at 
(814)  865-0028  or  e-mail  ebr2@psu.edu. 

This  event  takes  place  one  day  be- 
fore the  1 1th  National  African  Ameri- 
can Read-In  in  which  a  chain  of  1  mil- 
lion readers  across  the  country  will 
honor  African  American  literature 
through  their  readings  on  Monday, 
Feb.  7.  Instructors  may  request  a  read- 
ing list  from  Richardson.  Anyone  who 
would  like  to  participate  should  go  to 
the  Robeson  Cultural  Center  from 
noon  until  2  p.m.  on  Feb.  7  for  food 
,iii(l  a  discussion  of  African  American 
culture  and  literature.  Author  Ishmael 
Reed  and  linguist  John  Rickford  will  be 
on  hand  to  discuss  the  linguistic  roots 
of  African  American  literature. 

AAUW  scholarships 

The  State  College  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women 
has  announced  its  scholarship  grants 
for  women  for  the  academic  year  2000- 
2001.  The  State  College  branch  will 
sponsor  three  grants  for  $3,000  each. 
The  first  of  these  awards  is  the  Sim- 
mons-Jansma  Project  Renew  Grant 
The  other  two  awards  are  State  Col- 
lege AAUW  Scholarships. 

The  purpose  of  these  awards  is  to 
support  women  who,  at  some  point, 
have  interrupted  their  academic  work 
for  at  least  three  years  and  who  wish  to 
resume  their  studies. 

The  grants  will  be  awarded  to  three 
women  residents  of  Centre  County 
who  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
one-fourth  of  the  degree  requirements 
toward  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
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awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial need,  academic  promise,  clarity  of 
educational  glials  and  service  to  the 
community. 

Grant  applications  are  available 
from  Morgen  Hummel,  P.O.  Box  185, 
Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa.  16868,  (814)  237- 
9233  (home),  (814)  2384844  (work). 

Deadline  for  submission  of  applica- 
tions is  Feb.  15. 

Graduate  Research  Exhibition 

The  annual  Graduate  Research  Exhibi- 
tion is  set  for  March  22-23  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  research  ex- 
hibition, now  in  its  15th  year,  will  in- 
clude both  performances  and  poster 
sessions.  The  exhibition  is  a  way  for 
graduate  students  to  showcase  and  ex- 
plain their  work  to  a  general  audience 
and  to  compete  for  awards  totaling 
about  $10,000. 

The  performance  option  of  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  Wednesday,  March 
22.  from  8  to  10  p.m.  in  the  Music 
Building  Recital  Hall.  The  poster  ses- 
sions will  be  held  at  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel  on  Thursday, 
March  23.  Exhibits  will  be  open  to  the 
public  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

The  deadline  for  abstract  submis- 
sions is  5  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  4.  For  more 
information  on  the  event  or  for  guide- 
lines, visit  The  Graduate  School  home 
page  at  http://www.gradsch.psu.edu/ex- 
hibition/.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  applications  process  will  be  con- 
ducted electronically.  For  individuals 
lacking  ready  access  to  the  Internet,  pa- 
per entry  forms  and  guidelines  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
The  Graduate  School,  114  Kern  Build- 
ing. Applications  will  be  accepted  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Adult  Learners  Workshop 

A  second  Adult  Learners  Workshop  is 
set  for  May  18  on  the  University  Park 
campus  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center. 
More  than  100  people,  representing  all 
campuses,  attended  the  inaugural  adult 
learners  workshop  last  November.  The 
workshops,  sponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  Adult  Learners,  focus  on  the 
concerns  of  adult  learners.  Best  prac- 
tices for  educating  adult  learners  will 
be  the  topic  of  the  upcoming  workshop 
which  is  open  to  all  staff,  faculty  and 
adult  learners. 

Adult  learners  at  Penn  Stale  are 
those  students  24  years  of  age  or  older, 
veterans  or  students  that  have  as- 
sumed multiple  roles  such  as  parent, 
spouse/partner,  employee  and  student. 
Adult  students  represent  approximate- 
ly 24  percent  of  the  University's  enroll- 
ments for  all  campuses,  excluding  Uni- 
versity Park.  At  University  Park,  the 
adult  learner  population  is  7  percent. 

For  more  information  on  the  May  18 
event,  call  the  Center  for  Adult  Learner 
Services  at  (814)  863-3887,  or  visit  the 
Web  at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/cals/. 


What  goes  up  must  eventually  come  down,  and  that's  exactly  what's  happening 
to  this  ramp  at  the  south  end  of  Beaver  Stadium  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  ramp  was  removed  in  late  December  to  allow  for  the  addition  to  the 
stadium  that  is  now  under  construction.  The  project,  which  carries  a  total 
cost  of  $93  million,  is  expected  to  help  meet  a  growing  demand  for  tickets. 


Libraries  news 

The  Schreyer  Library  for  Business  and 
Social  Sciences  Library  are  now  in 
their  final  locations  in  Paterno  Library 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Schreyer  Library  for  Business 
and  its  collections  are  located  on  the 
third  floor.  For  more  information,  call 
(814)  865-6369  or  visit  http://ivww. 
libraries.psu.edu/crsweb/business. 

The  Social  Sciences  Library's  refer- 
ence desk  and  most  collections  are 
now  on  the  second  floor  of  Paterno  Li- 
brary, with  some  collections  housed  on 
the  third  floor.  For  more  information, 
visit  http://www.libraries.psu.edu/ 
crsweb/docs/ssmain.ktm. 

Library  closings 

The  first,  second  and  third  floors  of 
Pattee  Library,  west,  on  the  University 
Park  campus  are  closed  for  renova- 
tions. The  ground  floor,  which  contains 
microforms  and  the  newspaper  collec- 
tion, remains  open  and  can  be  ac- 
cessed via  the  west  entrance  of  Pattee 
Library.  The  rest  of  Pattee  Library, 
west,  will  reopen  in  summer  2000. 

Some  periodicals  and  the  reserve 
materials  previously  shelved  on  the 
second  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west, 
are  now  in  105  Pattee  Library,  central. 
The  periodicals  housed  here  include 
arts  and  humanities  and  education 
journals,  plus  mass  media  publications 
such  as  Time,  Newsweek  and  Life.  Jour- 
nals covering  other  subject  areas  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  appropriate 
subject  library.  Patrons  should  consult 
the  service  desk  in  room  105  if  they 
have  questions  about  periodicals  or  re- 
serve materials. 

Purchasing  transition  under  way 

Purchasing  Services  has  implemented 
a  new  software  platform  for  purchase 
order  processing.  The  new  system  pro- 


vides Purchasing  Services  with  en- 
hanced capabilities,  including  online 
access  to  current  and  historical  pur- 
chasing activities.  uuUilaxing,  on-de- 
mand printing  of  purchase  orders,  and 
electronic  purchase  order  changes. 

The  current  RFQR  electronic  order 
entry  procedure  used  by  departments 
will  be  retained  in  its  entirety  and  de- 
partments should  experience  no 
change  in  the  requisitioning  of  goods 
and  services. 

Payments  on  open  orders  issued  be- 
fore the  implementation  of  the  new 
platform  will  continue  to  be  processed 
under  the  existing  system  until  closed. 
This  would  include  both  regular  orders 
and  standing  orders  issued  for  the 
1999/2000  budget  year.  Your  patience 
is  requested  during  this  transition, 
Anyone  with  questions  can  contact 
Purchasing  Services  at  (814)  865-7561. 

Carpooler  for  University  Park 

Lisa  is  looking  for  someone  to  carpool 
from  Port  Matilda  to  University  Park. 
Work  hours  can  be  8  a.m.-5  p.m.  or 
8:30  a.m.-5  p.m.  Call  863-6389. 

Easier  to  access 

The  University  Libraries  are  making  it 
easier  to  access  communications  refer- 
ence materials  by  indexing  their  con- 
tents in  Mass  Media  Articles,  a  data- 
base available  through  LIAS  on  the 
Web  at  http://www.lias.psu.edu/.  More 
than  3,000  entries  from  a  variety  of 
mass  communications  encyclopedias 
and  handbooks  have  been  indexed  so 
far.  The  project  should  be  completed 
by  summer  2000. 

The  Mass  Media  Articles  database 
indexes  more  than  30.000  articles  from 
mass  communication  research  and  me- 
dia criticism  journals  published  since 
1984,  including  American  Journalism 
Review,  Columbia  journalism  Review 
and  Brill's  Content. 


Support  network  available 

A  Lesbian  Gay  and  Bisexual  Support 
Network  is  available  to  provide  a  more 
hospitable  environment  for  people  who 
are  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Commission  on  I-esbian, 
Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity  and  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Planning  Committee,  the 
group  is  a  network  of  individuals  who 
can  provide  support,  information  and  a 
sale  haven  within  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Network  members  include  faculty, 
staff,  administrators  and  students  at 
University  Park  and  Commonwealth 
campuses  who  are  respectful  of  confi- 
dentiality. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  the  network  should  contact  the 
Commission  on  lesbian,  Gay  and  Bi- 
sexual Equity  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Educational  Equity,  281 
Grange  Building.  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802;  or  call  (814)  863-7696.  Applica- 
tions can  also  he  submitted  online  at 
http://www.lions.psu.edu/lgbt/lgb_ 
networkhtml.  Following  approval  of  the 
application,  the  network  will  provide 
resource  information  as  well  as  a  stick- 
er, button  or  sign  for  its  members  to 
identify  themselves. 

New  Web  page 

The  World  Campus  released  a  new 
Web  page,  "The  World  Campus  In- 
structor's Frequently  Asked  Ques- 
tions," to  offer  answers  to  the  most 
common  questions  asked  by  both  cur- 
rent and  potential  World  Campus  facul- 
ty. The  Web  page  can  be  found  at 
bttp  ■//  www.  worldcampus.psu.edu:8900/ 
P  ublic/ID/instructo  rfaq.  shtml. 

Need  geographic  data? 

Finding  the  right  geographic  data 
about  a  community  can  lead  down  dif- 
ferent and  confusing  paths.  But  thanks 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Spatial  Data  Ac- 
cess, government  planners,  engineers 
and  even  school  students  can  quickly 
locate  free  geographic  data  and  images 
about  Pennsylvania  communities 
through  the  Internet. 

Pennsylvania  Spatial  Data  Access  is 
the  official  stale  geospatial  data  clear- 
inghouse for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  PASDA  is  a  collaborative 
project  of  Penn  Stale,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Geospatial 
Information  Council. 

Currently,  visitors  to  the  Web  at 
http://www.pasda.psu.edu/  can  down- 
load more  than  10.550  data  sets  and 
K.228  metadata  records,  which  are  de- 
scriptions of  data  and  where  to  obtain 
the  complete  data.  Sample  data  in  the 
catalog  includes  aerial  photographs  for 
parts  of  Pennsylvania;  groundwater 
ami  drinking  data;  county  elevation  in- 
formation; fish  species  database;  and 
countywide  floodplain  coverages. 

For  more  information,  send  e-mail 
to  pasda"psii  edn  or  visit  the  Web  at 
the  above  address. 
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Professor  can't  wait  to  get  "On  the  Road  Again" 


By  David  Jwanieb 
Penn  Stale  Great  Valley 


A 


.Dri 


popular  1  oiimnTri.il  for  Volk- 
swagen automobiles  suggests, 
'On  the  road  of  life,  there  are 
passengers  and  there  are  dri- 
mted." 


Well,  Volkswagen,  say  hello  to  Penn 
Slale  philosophy  prnlcssor  Robert 
Ginsberg  who  celebrated  r>(H>.()(»>  miles 
of  commuting  in  November  and  has 
kepi  on  going  into  the  new  year. 

You  see  Ginsberg,  who  lives  in 
Maryland,  has  driven  the  same  240- 
mile  round  trip  commute  lo  his  job  at 
the  Penn  State  Delaware  County  cam- 
pus for  27  years.  After  doing  the  math 
—  at  a  stoplight,  of  course  —  he  was  all 
geared  up  to  hit  the  5(X).000-miIc  com- 
muting mark  when  lie  drove  his  green 
Volkswagen  I'assal  onto  campus  Nov.  4. 
It  seems  all  litis  driving  lias  made  him 
somewhat  of  a  local  celebrity.  He  was 
greeted  by  welcome  banners,  a  large 
contingent  of  students  and  faculty,  and 
even  a  few  news  reporters. 

This  was  not  something  I  planned, 
but  there  have  been  many  good  times 
between  commutes,"  said  Ginsberg, 
wearing  a  tie  thai  loosely  depicted  a 
map  of  the  world. 

While  some  might  think  his  com- 
mute borders  on  insanity,  Ginsberg 
has  prepared  a  well-thought-out  de- 
fense for  his  drive. 

"Penn  State  Delaware  County  is  an 
ideal  learning  community  —  a  small 
campus  strong  in  liberal  arts  and  gen- 
eral education,  with  promising  stu- 
dents, gifted  faculty,  excellent  facilities 
and  a  lovely  setting,"  he  said. 


Robert  Ginsberg,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Penn  State  Delaware  County,  lives 
in  Maryland.  After  27  years  of  making  his  240-mile  round 
has  logged  500,000  miles. 


Reaching  the  upper  stratosphere  of 
"Fahrvergnugen,"  with  the  help  of  four 
different  Volkswagens,  wasn't  easy.  For 
one  thing,  there  was  the  time  Ginsberg 
had  to  dodge  the  aftermath  of  an  over- 
turned cattle  truck  without  getting 
slaughtered. 

"Maryland  State  Police  were  trying 
to  lasso  the  loose  animals,  but  they 
lacked  training,"  he  explained  tongue- 
in-cheek.  "I  think  the  Texas  Rangers 
were  called  in  to  assist" 

Another  time,  Ginsberg  did  his  part 
to  clear  the  road  of  errant  watermelons 


when  he  picked  one  off  the  roadway 
and  brought  it  home.  Two  years  ago, 
Ginsberg  was  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  and  helped  a  woman  out  of 
her  car,  which  had  skidded  on  the 
slick,  rain-splattered  pavement,  rolled 
off  an  embankment  and  flipped  onto  its 
roof. 

"When  I,  with  two  others,  reached 
the  driver  we  were  able  to  lift  her  out 
upsfde  down,  and  set  her  down  un- 
scratched,"  Ginsberg  recalled.  "She  be- 
moaned, 'Now  I'll  be  late  for  my  hus- 
b.md's  supper,'  but  we  called  ahead  by 


mobile  phone  to  let  her  husband  know 
she  would  have  to  be  a  little  late." 

The  professor,  who  lives  just  out- 
side of  Washington,  D.C..  said  he  en- 
joys living  near  the  Capitol  because 
"it's  a  world  center  for  research,  pro- 
fessional activity  and  living  culture.  I 
use  its  unique  resources  not  only  in 
my  research,  but  also  in  developing  my 
teaching." 

So  what  does  a  person  do  when  he 
spends  one-third  of  his  waking  hours 
commuting  to  work? 

"I  listen  to  recorded  books.  I  have 
been  going  through  the  works  of  Edith 
Wharton,  Jane  Austen,  Willa  Cather 
and  George  Elliot,"  he  said,  adding 
that  he  also  has  taken  audio  courses 
on  the  history  of  Western  music, 
Supreme  Court  cases  and  the  history 
of  baseball. 

Ginsberg,  who  said  he  often  sets  his 
car  on  cruise  control  near  the  speed 
limit,  also  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  de- 
velop some  of  his  own  rules  for  the 

He  suggests  that  motorists  follow 
preventive  maintenance  as  outlined  by 
the  auto  manufacturer,  carry  emer- 
gency equipment  —  including  food, 
water  and  blankets  —  and  stay  away 
from  trucks. 

When  considering  his  commuting 
feat  and  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
missed  a  day  of  class  due  to  problems 
on  the  road,  Ginsberg  said  he  plans  to 
continue  putting  the  pedal  to  the  metal 
—  even  though  the  1-million-mile  mark 
is  a  long  way  off. 

"I  think  I  can  do  it  in  another  27 
years."  he  said.  "I  am  willing  to  go  the 
extra  mile  for  Penn  State." 


Faculty  and  staff  follow-up 
survey  to  start  this  month 

Penn  Nate  is  checking  its  progress  <>n  addressing  work- 
place issues  for  employees.  The  University  is  conduct- 
ing a  follow-up  lo  the  HM  Faculty /Staff  Survey  with  in- 
terviews to  be  conducted  from  mid-January  to  mid-Feb- 

In  1988  and  1996,  Penn  State  conducted  employee 
satisfaction  surveys  to  gain  a  greater  understanding 
about  how  faculty  and  staff  view  the  Penn  State  work- 
place. This  year's  survey  was  commissioned  by  The 
President's  Office  with  oversight  from  the  University 
Council  on  Continuous  Quality  Improvement  The  re- 
sults from  die  survey  will  In -l|  >  administrators  determine 
what  is  and  what  is  not  working  in  terms  of  improving 
tile  workplace  for  faculty  and  staff  at  all  locations. 

Diagnostics  Plus  —  a  private  research  organization 
not  affiliated  with  the  University  —  will  conduct  tele- 
phone interviews  wilh  a  random  sample  of  faculty  and 
staff  from  all  University  locations. 

"We  urge  those  faculty  and  staff  who  are  contacted 
to  participate.  We  opted  to  have  Diagnostics  Plus  con- 
duct telephone  interviews  so  employees  could  have  con- 
fidence that  dieir  res|*mses  would  remain  anonymous," 
said  Billie  S.  Willils.  assistant  vice  president  lor  human 
resources,  whose  office  is  coordinating  the  survey. 

A  summary  of  the  data  will  be  available  in  late  spring 
2000.  After  the  results  are  reviewed,  colleges  and  ad- 
ministrative support  areas  will  have  the  option  of  con- 
ducting iollow-up  surveys  within  their  respective  areas. 
The  Center  for  Quality  and  Planning  will  provide  inter- 
ested units  with  guidance  and  support  for  developing 
and  administering  follow-up  surveys. 


Bigger  paycheck  is  on  its  way  for  graduate  students 


Starting  this  summer,  Penn  State's  graduate  teaching 
assistants  and  research  assistants  will  start  seeing 
something  extra  in  their  paychecks  each  month  — 
specifically,  an  increase  of  7.65  percent 

The  increase  will  begin  July  1.  as  a  result  of  the  state's 
adoption  last  year  of  a  1998  federal  law  allowing  the  elim- 
ination of  payroll  deductions  for  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  (FICA)  tax  for  students  who  teach  or 
do  research  at  public  colleges  and  universities  and  for 
student  workers  at  public  schools.  FICA  deductions  are 
used  to  finance  die  nation's  Social  Security  system. 

Since  1995,  Penn  State  has  led  a  statewide  effort  to 
eliminate  the  tax  for  college  and  university  students. 

"We  try  hard  in  The  Graduate  School  to  understand 
the  concerns  of  our  students  and  wherever  possible  to 
improve  the  environment  for  learning  at  Penn  State," 
said  Eva  Pell,  recently  named  vice  president  for  research 
and  dean  of  The  Graduate  School.  'The  elimination  of 
this  tax  for  graduate  students  will  increase  their  dispos- 
able income  at  a  time  when  it's  very  much  needed." 

The  University  also  will  save  money  when  the  tax  ex- 
emption takes  effect  Penn  Stale's  savings  will  be  applied 
in  part  to  creating  more  University  fellowships,  Pell  said. 

Since  the  FICA  tax  deduction  rate  is  7.65  percent 
Penn  State  TAs  or  RAs  receiving  a  nine-month  stipend 
of  $11,000  will  see  an  increase  of  $93.50  a  month  or 
nearly  $842  a  year  in  their  paychecks.  The  elimination 
of  the  deduction  also  will  benefit  undergraduate  stu- 
dent workers  at  Penn  State. 

Penn  State  and  other  colleges  and  universities  were 
successful  in  obtaining  the  FICA  exemption  partly  be- 
cause of  the  argument  that  graduate  students  are  first 


and  foremost  students  —  not  employees.  According  to 
this  principle,  the  primary  activity  of  graduate  students 
is  to  get  an  education,  though  at  the  same  time  they  are 
providing  instructional  and  other  educational  assistance. 

In  1995,  Penn  State  began  and  led  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  FICA  exemption,  enlisting  the  aid  of  members 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  One  of  the 
key  Penn  State  players  in  the  effort  was  Rodney  A. 
Erickson  —  then  vice  president  for  research  and  dean 
of  The  Graduate  School,  now  Penn  State's  executive 
vice  president  and  provost.  In  both  1996  and  1997,  fed- 
eral legislation  to  eliminate  the  deduction  was  intro- 
duced, but  neither  bill  was  adopted. 

In  1998  Penn  State  and  its  Office  of  Governmental 
Affairs  stepped  up  its  efforts,  leading  a  team  of  uni- 
versities in  Texas  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  federal  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  the  deduction  was  passed  in  Oc- 
tober 1998.  In  1999,  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  ap- 
proved the  FICA  exemption  for  all  public  schools  in 
the  state,  including  colleges  and  universities. 

The  tax  cut  will  reportedly  affect  more  than  27,000 
students  at  public  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  Penn  State,  par- 
ticipating institutions  include  State  System  of  Higher 
Education  (SSHE)  universities,  community  colleges 
and  Pennsylvania's  public  high  schools. 

At  Penn  State,  there  are  some  12,000  students  —  of 
which  2,500  are  graduate  students  —  receiving 
stipends  or  wages  each  year  from  the  University.  As  a 
result  of  the  law,  the  combined  savings  to  Penn  State 
students  and  the  University  will  total  approximately  $6 
million  a  year. 
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EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS 

SERS  account  statements 

As  a  reminder,  all  State  Employes' 
Retirement  System  (SERS)  active 
members  who  contributed  to  SERS 
during  the  past  year  will  receive  an 
annual  statement  of  account  updat- 
ed through  the  end  of  1999.  State- 
ments will  be  mailed  to  the  em- 
ployees' home  addresses  of  record 
by  April  1. 

For  the  third  year,  the  SERS 
Statement  will  list  the  employee's 
principal  beneficiary(ies),  as  desig- 
nated by  the  member  on  the  most 
recent  "Nomination  of  Beneficia- 
ry(ies)"  form  on  file  with  SERS  at 
the  end  of  1999. 

Members  are  reminded  that  if 
the  beneficiary  section  of  the  state- 
ment is  blank,  in  most  cases  it  is 
because  the  active  member's 
"Nomination  of  Beneficiary  (ies)" 
form  predates  1993,  when  SERS 
began  computerizing  this  informa- 

The  presence  of  beneficiary  in- 
formation on  the  statement  is  in- 
tended to  remind  the  member 
about  who  is  currently  listed  as  his 
or  her  beneficiary.  Employees 
should  review  their  beneficiary  in- 
formation at  times  of  change  in 
their  lives,  such  as  the  birth  of  a 
child,  marriage,  divorce  or  death 
of  a  spouse. 

Contacting  SERS 

If  you  are  an  active  member 
currently  employed  and  contributing 
to  the  SERS  fund  and  you  want 
to  change  your  beneficiary  selection, 
contact  the  regional  SERS  Retire- 
ment Counseling  Center  to 
request  a  new  "Nomination  of 
Beneficiary(ies)"  form. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  1999 
statement  or  if  you  feel  there  may  be 
omissions  or  discrepancies  in  the 
statement,  contact  your  SERS  region- 
al Retirement  Counseling  Center  by 
calling  toll-free  (800)  633-5461. 

Duplicate  copies  of  the  statement 
are  available  from  SERS  at  a  cost  of 
$5  each.  To  obtain  a  duplicate  copy, 
write  to:  SERS  ,  Attention:  Member- 
ship Services  Division,  P.O.  Box 
1147,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17108-1147. 


"Operation  Midnight  Clear"  worked  successfully  last  winter,  allowing  snow  plows  to  easily  clear  snow  from  parking  lots 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  When  a  "Midnight  Clear"  is  announced,  all  vehicles  must  be  removed  from  parking 
lots  by  midnight  so  snow  may  be  removed  overnight  and  parking  lots  can  be  cleared  by  7  a.m. 

"Operation  Midnight  Clear"  returns 


"Midnight  Clear"  returns  to  Universi- 
ty Park  again  this  winter.  Its  goal  is  to 
announce  when  snow  removal  is  like- 
ly, so  that  all  vehicles  may  be  cleared 
from  parking  lots  before  removal  ac- 
tivity begins.  Parking  will  be  restricted 
in  faculty /staff  lots  from  midnight  to 
7  a.m.  on  nights  of  an  announced 
"Midnight  Clear."  This  restriction  in- 
cludes University  vehicles.  Overnight 
parking  will  be  available  in: 

■  all  parking  decks  —  under  roof 
areas  only,  between  5  p.m.  and  8  a.m., 
in  metered  or  unmetered  spaces,  with 
no  need  to  "feed  the  meter;" 

■  lot  Orange  H  —  head-in  only 
along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Ma- 
terials Research  Laboratory; 

■  areas  with  fenced  parking  com- 
pounds, for  example  Fleet  Operations 
and  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center; 

■  all  farm  areas; 

■  lot  Orange  A  Curtin  —  Curtin 
and  Bigler  intersection  between  3  a.m. 
and  7  a.m.  only;  and 

■  lot  Orange  W  —  west  of  Ather- 


ton  between  3  a.m.  and  7  a.m.  only. 

Special  provisions  can  be  made  for 
the  few  oversized  vehicles  that  do  not 
fit  into  a  parking  structure  by  calling 
Doug  Holmes  of  Transportation  Ser- 
vices at  865-2513  or  sending  e-mail  to 
wdhl@psu.edu. 

The  plan  will  be  communicated  by 
e-mail  to  all  parking  chairpeople,  and 
via  the  Summary  of  Faculty  and  Staff 
Parking  Rules  and  Regulations 
brochure  which  already  has  been  sent 
to  all  people  holding  a  University  park- 
ing permit. 

The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  will  de- 
clare when  a  "Midnight  Clear"  is  re- 
quired. The  Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion will  inform  radio  and  TV  stations. 
Housing  and  Food  Services  will  roll 
the  announcement  on  their  message 
boards.  Police  Services  will  enforce 
the  restrictions  when  a  "Midnight 
Clear"  is  in  effect 

"Midnight  Clear"  will  not  impact 
personal  and  departmental  vehicles 
every  night,  since  the  plan  is  in  effect 


only  on  nights  of  probable  snow  re- 
moval activity. 

"Midnight  Clear"  is  specifically  de- 
signed to: 

■  alert  the  University  community 
when  parking  restrictions  are  in  ef- 
fect; 

■  provide  alternate  parking  loca- 
tions for  vehicles  that  must  remain  on 
campus  overnight; 

■  reduce  the  likelihood  of  parked 
vehicles  receiving  a  parking  citation; 

■  remove  snow  from  roads  and 
parking  lots  in  a  timely,  efficient  man- 

■  eliminate  the  safety  issue  of 
zigzagging  around  vehicles,  leaving 
unplowed  snow  to  melt  and  refreeze 
for  days  after  the  storm;  and 

■  provide  a  safer  surface  on  which 
to  drive  and  walk. 

If  there  are  any  questions  relating 
to  "Midnight  Clear,"  contact  Holmes 
at  865-2513  or  wdhl@psu.edu;  or 
Lloyd  Rhoades  of  the  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant  at  865-0477  or  lar2@psu.edu. 


Exhibitors  sought  for  Eighth  Annual  Quality  Expo,  set  for  May 


Exhibitors  are  inviled  to  participate 
in  the  Eighth  Annual  Quality  Expo 
on  May  2  at  The  Penn  Stater  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel.  The  University's 
commitment  to  quality  improvement 
is  highlighted  annually  at  the  expo 
that  features  teams  highlighting 
their  continuous  quality  improve- 
ment efforts. 

Just  before  the  expo  this  year, 
Penn  State  will  host  more  than  200 


leaders  from  higher  education  and 
industry  at  the  Total  Quality  Forum 
IX.  New  Ways  of  Working  and  Learn- 
ing Together.  Forum  participants 
will  be  invited  to  tour  and  exhibit  in 
the  expo.  This  is  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty for  Penn  State  to  celebrate  and 
showcase  some  of  its  quality  stories 
and  also  host  quality  improvement 
exhibits  from  outside  the  University. 
Faculty,  staff,  students  and  admin- 


istrators are  encouraged  to  share 
their  experiences  with  using  quality 
improvement  principles  and/or  tools 
in  their  daily  work.  Teams  do  not 
need  to  have  completed  a  process 
improvement  in  order  to  exhibit. 

If  you  would  like  to  register  as  an 
exhibitor  for  Quality  Expo  2000,  con- 
tact Carol  Everett,  the  Center  for 
Quality  and  Planning,  at  (814)  863- 
8721  for  a  registration  form.  You  may 


also  register  as  an  exhibitor  through 
the  Quality  Expo  Web  site  at 
http://www.psu.edu/president/cqi/ 
expo2000.  The  deadline  for  submis- 
sion of  the  exhibitor  registration 
form  has  been  extended  to  Feb.  1. 
The  Quality  Expo  is  a  free  event 
sponsored  by  the  University  Council 
on  Continuous  Quality  Improvement 
and  the  Center  for  Quality  and  Plan- 
ning. 
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Program  broadens  perspectives,  opens  doors 


By  Amy  M.  Marshall 

Special  to  Intercom 

"A  catapulting  experience." 

That's  how  Robin  Anderson,  coordinator  of  process 
improvement,  describes  the  Administrative  Fellows 
Program,  in  which  she  participated  in  1995-96. 

"As  a  Fellow,  you  establish  a  network  that  helps 
open  doors."  Anderson  said.  "You  become  more  polit- 
ically astute  and  gain  influence  thai  benefits  you  when 
working  with  different  University  departments." 

Other  previous  Fellows  echo  Anderson's  com- 
ments. Claudia  Umbert,  now  Penn  State  DuBois  cam- 
pus executive  officer  and  a  Fellow  in  1()9!V96,  said  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  "changed  my  life." 

"I  thought  I  knew  how  the  University  worked,"  said 
Limbert,  who  was  a  faculty  member  at  Penn  State 
Shenango  before  participating  in  the  program.  "But  I 
had  tunnel  vision  —  I  had  no  idea  how  well  the  Uni- 
versity is  run." 

Broadening  participants'  views  of  the  University  is 
a  main  goal  of  the  Administrative  Fellows  Program, 
which  is  offered  jointly  by  the  Office  of  the  President 
and  the  Commission  for  Women.  In  the  program, 
which  is  open  to  full-lime  faculty  and  staff,  Fellows 
serve  under  the  mentorship  of  a  senior-level  adminis- 
trator in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  complex  issues 
facing  higher  education  and  how  decisions  are  made  in 
higher  education  administration.  Completion  of  the 
program  does  not  guarantee  an  administrative  ap- 
pointment at  the  University,  although  many  past  Fel- 
lows have  moved  on  to  administrative  posts  at  Penn 
State  and  within  other  organizations. 

limbert,  whose  mentor  was  Robert  F.  Dunham,  for- 
mer senior  vice  president  and  dean  of  the  Common- 
wealth Educational  System,  said  being  an  Administra- 
tive Fellow  led  her  to  make  the  transition  from  teach- 
ing to  administration. 

"The  great  thing  about  the  program  is  that  it's  like 
a  safety  net  —  if  you  find  that  you  don't  like  adminis- 
trative work,  you  can  return  to  your  faculty  or  staff  po- 
sition," she  said.  Limbert  had  gotten  a  taste  of  higher 
education  administration  while  at  Penn  State  Shenan- 
go through  involvement  in  the  Faculty  Senate  and  oth- 
er committees.  After  her  colleagues  urged  her  to  apply 
to  be  a  Fellow,  she  decided  to  give  it  a  shot. 

"I  loved  teaching,  but  I  wanted  something  more,"  she 
said.  The  Administrative  Fellows  Program  gave  me 
more  by  really  preparing  me  for  administrative  work." 

Administrative  Fellows  get  to  broaden  their  views 
by  attending  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Uni- 
versity Planning  Council,  ['resident's  Council,  and  oth- 
er high-level  committees,  observing  senior-level  deci- 
sion-making processes,  and  working  on  special  pro- 
jects assigned  by  their  mentors,  among  other  career 
development-related  activities.  The  fellowship  year  is 
designed  to  make  participants  more  effective  in  their 
current  jobs  and  help  them  better  understand  career 
opportunities  that  may  be  open  to  them  in  the  future. 
However,  the  program  serves  as  much  more  than  a 
training  ground  for  potential  administrators.  Susan 
Shuman,  who  was  a  Fellow  in  1997-98  to  John  A. 
Brighton,  then  executive  vice  president  and  provost  of 


Linda  Higginson,  associate  dean  for  students  and  academic  support  in  the  Commonwealth  College, 
center,  talks  with  staff  assistant  Patty  Poorman,  left,  and  Lisa  Squire,  director  of  college  planning  and 
administration,  in  her  office  in  Old  Main  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Higginson,  an  Administrative 
Fellow  in  1994-95,  has  high  praise  for  the  program. 


Three  to  be  chosen  for  2000-20001  Administrative  Fellows  Program 


Three  individuals  will  be  selected  to  participate 
in  the  Administrative  Fellows  Program  for  2000- 
2001:  one  will  work  with  Rodney  A.  Erickson,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  and  provost;  one  will  work 
with  Rodney  P.  Kirsch,  vice  president  for  develop- 
ment; and  one  will  work  with  James  H.  Ryan, 
vice  president  for  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension. Successful  applicants  will  be  placed  on 
leave  of  absence  from  their  current  positions  and 
continue  to  receive  a  regular  salary. 

The  starting  dates  of  each  fellowship  may 

the  University,  said  her  self-confidence  grew  immea- 
surably after  participating  in  the  program. 

"You  cannot  come  out  of  the  experience  unchanged," 
explained  Shuman,  a  diversity  planning  analyst 

Linda  Higginson.  associate  dean  for  students  and 
academic  support  in  the  Commonwealth  College, 
agrees  that  being  a  Fellow  provides  an  opportunity  for 
both  personal  and  professional  growth. 

"The  program  forces  you  into  self -re  flection  be- 
cause you're  in  'learner  mode.'"  said  Higginson,  who 
was  a  Fellow  to  Dunham  in  1994-95.  'There's  no  ex- 
pectation for  you  to  produce  things  as  you  would  in 
your  regular  position  —  you're  there  to  learn  about 
yourself  and  how  decisions  are  made  in  higher  educa- 
tion administration." 

Higginson,  who  had  her  sights  set  on  being  an  Ad- 
ministrative Fellow  for  some  time,  said  the  program 


vary  depending  on  the  office  and  the  Fellow's 
commitments,  A  screening  and  interview  commit- 
tee will  recommend  applicants  to  the  mentors. 
The  committee  includes  past  Fellows  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Commission  for  Women,  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Educational  Equity, 
Office  of  Human  Resources  and  the  Office  of  the 
President.  Applications  are  available  from  Katryn 
Boynton  in  201  Old  Main,  University  Park,  and 
should  be  returned  to  Robert  Secor.  201  Old 
Main,  no  later  than  Jan.  31. 

more  than  met  her  expectations. 

"It's  one  thing  to  read  about  something,  but  it's  an- 
other to  actually  experience  it,"  she  said,  noting  that 
the  program  provides  opportunities  for  potential  ad- 
ministrators and  for  those  who  just  want  to  learn  about 
the  University's  administration. 

Although  each  participant  has  a  different  fellowship 
experience,  past  Fellows  agree  that  Penn  State  admin- 
istrators' willingness  to  discuss  issues  with  them  was 
a  huge  benefit  of  the  program. 

Being  a  Fellow  has  benefited  the  careers  of  many 
people  since  the  program's  inception  in  1986,  and  past 
Fellows  said  they  feel  strongly  about  sharing  their  ex- 
periences with  others. 

"People  were  so  generous  with  their  time  and  their 
thoughts  while  I  was  a  Fellow,"  Shuman  said.  "I  want 
to  give  back  by  sharing  what  I  learned  with  others." 


COURSES 

HRDC  programs 

To  register  for  these  or  other  Human  Resource 
Development  Center  programs,  complete  the  regis- 
tration form  found  in  the  back  of  the  fall  HRDC  catalog. 
■  THE  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  SERIES 
(PER  055) 

This  series  of  three  seminars  highlights  key  concepts 
and  skills  that  can  contribute  to  personal  effectiveness 
and  success.  Cost  $87.  Register  for  the  entire  series  or 
just  those  seminars  of  interest 


—  Developing  a  Positive  Self-Concept  (PER 
001) 

Learn  to  identify  and  address  causes  of  poor  self- 
image  and  to  develop  action  plans  to  overcome  bar- 
riers to  a  positive  self-concept,  Jan.  11,  from  9-11 
a.m.,  118  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries 
Building;  cost:  $34. 

—  Personal  Goal  Setting  and  Achievement 
(PER  013) 

Ensure  that  other  people  or  external  events  do 


not  dictate  what  life  will  be.  Jan.  18.  from  9-11  a.m., 
118  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries  Building; 
cost:  $34. 

—  Presenting  a  Professional  Image  (PER 
007) 

Learn  how  strong  communication  and  interac- 
tion skills  can  increase  your  confidence  and  cap- 
ture the  attention  of  others,  Jan.  25,  9-11  a.m.,  118 
Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries  Building;  cost: 
$34. 
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Report  shows  progress  made,  improvements  needed  for  women 


In  its  quest  to  gauge  equity  for  women  at 
Penn  State,  the  Commission  for  Women 
has  taken  another  look  at  hiring  prac- 
tices and  climate  issues  within  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  found  a  need  for  better 
recruitment  and  retention  of  women  and 
evidence  that  a  more  inclusive  and  wel- 
coming climate  should  be  fostered. 

The  commission  recently  revisited  a 
1993  document,  A  Vision  for  an  Equi- 
table University,  that  identified  areas  at 
Penn  State  where  more  effort  was  need- 
ed to  promote  the  full  participation  of 

"While  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years  in  providing 
more  support  for  women  through  new 
programs  and  have  moved  diversity  for- 
ward as  a  top  priority  for  Penn  State, 
women  are  still  underrepresented  in 
leadership  categories  that  not  only  in- 
clude administrative,  but  also  senior  fac- 
ulty positions  and  higher-grade  classifi- 
cations of  both  staff  and  technical  ser- 
vice jobs,"  said  Robin  Anderson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  that  reviewed  the  cur- 
rent status  of  women  and  a  past  chair  of 
the  Commission  for  Women. 

"We're  pleased  with  how  this  report 
is  being  received  and  the  help  we  are  ob- 
taining from  the  University  leadership  in 
finding  the  solutions  that  promote  the 
full  participation  of  women,"  said  Janie 
Irwin,  chair  of  the  commission. 

Two  overarching  challenges  identi- 
fied by  the  commission  that  should  be 
addressed  in  order  to  achieve  equity  are 
recruitment  and  retention  of  women  and 
increased  professional  development  op- 
portunities for  women,  according  to  the 
latest  report- 
In  the  faculty  ranks,  data  compiled  by 
the  commission  shows  there  are  more 
male  than  female  faculty  in  most  col- 
leges and  at  campus  locations,  and  male 
faculty  dominate  the  professor  and  as- 
sociate professor  ranks.  Females  are 
more  prevalent  in  the  assistant  and  in- 
structor ranks.  Of  the  948  professors  at 


The  work  of  the  Commission  for  Women 


In  existence  since  1981.  the  Com- 
mission for  Women  has  continued 
to  identify  areas  of  concern  to 
women  employees  and  students  of 
Penn  State.  In  the  1998-99  year, 
the  commission  accomplished  the 
following: 

■  Conducted  its  annual  Techni- 
cal Services  Workshop  for  more 
than  100  women 

■  Established  a  pilot  mentoring 
program  for  full-time  employees  at 
University  Park  and  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center. 

■  Coordinated  the  annual  Take 
Our  Daughters  to  Work  Day,  which 
attracted  more  than  400  partici- 
pants 

■  Held  several  senior  faculty 
leadership  luncheons  to  discuss  Is- 
sues of  concern 

■  Guided  the  Administrative 
Fellows  program,  now  in  its  15th 
year  of  existence 

■  Coordinated  a  promotion  and 
tenure  mentoring  workshop  for  fe- 
male faculty  members  at  the  asso- 
ciate professor  rank 

■  Initiated  an  ongoing  fundrais- 
ing  campaign  to  raise  money  for 
scholarships,  research  projects  and 
future  endowed  positions  to  be 
held  by  women 

■  Conducted  numerous  faculty 
studies  related  to  salary  equity  and 
time  in  rank 

Penn  State,  almost  89  percent  are  male. 
Nearly  76  percent  of  the  968  associate 
professors  at  the  University  are  also 
male,  according  to  the  report.  In  addi- 
tion, females  are  underrepresented  in 
endowed  positions,  fellowships  and  in 
other  named  professorships,  as  well  as 
in  the  academic  administrative  ranks. 
In  a  1998-99  ranking  of  CIC  institu- 


■  Held  several  workshops 
geared  specifically  to  women 

■  Established  an  equitable  hir- 
ing/compensation model  for 
women's  coaches  In  Intercollegiate 
Athletics 

■  Assessed  the  needs  of 
women  students  and  drew  up  a  list 
of  action  items 

■  Gave  presentations  in  several 
colleges  and  units  on  the  best 
practices  in  place  for  recruiting 
and  promoting  women 

For  1999-2000,  the  Commis- 
sion for  Women  will  continue  its 
work  on  issues  affecting  women  at 
Penn  State.  In  March  2000,  the 
commission  plans  to  sponsor  a  na- 
tional teleconference  geared  to 
women  in  higher  education. 
Throughout  the  year,  the  commis- 
sion will  concentrate  on  three  spe- 
cific issues  relating  to  women:  1) 
greater  recruitment  and  retention, 
especially  in  senior  management 
and  leadership  positions:  2}  provid- 
ing more  professional  development 
opportunities  to  prepare  women  for 
advancement:  and  3)  fundraising 
for  areas  related  to  the  advance- 
ment of  women,  such  as  scholar- 
ships for  students,  research  grants 
for  women  faculty  and  professional 
development  opportunities  for  fe- 
male staff  and  technical  services 
workers. 

tions,  Penn  State  is  listed  as  ninth  be- 
hind most  of  its  counterparts  for  its  per- 
centage of  women  at  the  full  professori- 
al rank.  The  CIC  (Committee  on  Insti- 
tutional Cooperation)  is  the  academic 
consortium  of  the  Big  Ten  plus  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Among  the  staff  at  Penn  State,  fe- 
males outnumber  males,  however, 


males  are  found  mostly  in  the  higher- 
grade  positions.  The  report  shows  that 
the  same  distribution  is  true  among 
technical  services  employees  where 
males  are  overrepresented  in  the  high- 
er paying  slots.  In  addition,  the  report 
indicates  that  women  staff  perceive  lim- 
ited opportunities  for  career  advance- 
ment 

Although  many  programs  already  ex- 
ist to  diversify  the  employee  pool  and  in- 
crease opportunities  for  women  and  mi- 
norities, such  as  the  Administrative  Fel- 
lows program,  a  mentoring  program  and 
Penn  State  Mastering  Supervision  lead- 
ership program,  the  report  says  that 
more  programs  focusing  specifically  on 
women  should  be  created,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  recruitment  and  reten- 

Suggestions  in  the  report  for  im- 
proving the  climate  and  achieving  equi- 
ty include  developing  ami  implementing 
strategies  to  improve  the  success  of 
search  processes  in  identifying  prospec- 
tive women  for  administrative,  faculty 
and  staff  ranks.  The  report  also  recom- 
mends developing  information  packets 
to  assist  units  in  recruiting  women  fac- 
ulty and  staff;  establishing  a  staff  devel- 
opment center  to  serve  women;  and  ap- 
pointing an  equity/diversity  advocate  to 
every  search  committee. 

The  Commission  for  Women  plans  to 
conduct  a  systematic  assessment  of  the 
climate  over  lime  and  track  the  report's 
recommendations. 

"The  Commission  for  Women  will 
continue  to  monitor  this  situation  and  of- 
fer remedies  where  possible,"  Irwin 
said.  "Gathering  accurate  information 
was  the  first  step  in  a  process  that  we 
believe  will  move  Penn  State  toward  a 
more  inclusive  climate." 

A  summary  of  the  Commission  for 
Women's  findings  from  its  Vision  for  an 
Equitable  University  report  can  be  found 
on  the  Web  at  http://www.lions.psu. 
edu/efw/defa  tilt.  html. 


Lake  Perez  drawdown 


tfi# 


The  drawdown  of  Lake  Perez  at  the  Stone  Valley  Recreational  Center 
has  emptied  part  of  the  lake,  although  there  still  is  a  significant 
amount  of  water  nearer  to  the  Shaver's  Creek  Dam.  Part  of  the  pro- 
ject includes  using  an  aerated  truck  to  relocate  the  remaining  fish  to 
nearby  lakes  with  similar  ecological  characteristics,  which  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  mid-January.  The  $2.8  million  project  will  repair 
and  upgrade  the  spillway  at  the  dam,  an  earthen  structure  built  in 
1959. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Children's  theatre 

Hie  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
presents  The  Red  Balloon,  at  2  p.m. 
Saturday,  Jan.  15  in  Eisenhower  Au- 
ditorium on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

Adapted  from  the  book  by  Albert 
Lamorisse,  The  Red  Balloon  fuses 
fantasy  with  imagination  in  a  look  at 
the  joys  and  frustrations  of  friend- 
ship. Combining  drama,  mime,  pup- 
petry and  storytelling,  four  actors 
from  Visible  Fictions  create  a  highly 
visual  and  exciting  piece  of  theatre 
for  5- to  11-year-olds. 

Tickets  are  $8.  For  tickets  or 
more  information,  contact  the  Arts 
Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863-0255  or 
(800)  278-7849. 

Exhibit  at  Libraries 

"Celebrating  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  Black  History  Month,"  an  exhib- 
it of  student-designed  posters  and  a 
selection  of  historical  Black  Experi- 
ence posters  from  the  University  Li- 
braries' collection  will  be  on  display 
in  the  Pattee  Library  lobby  through- 
out this  month  and  February. 

The  17  posters,  created  by  stu- 
dents in  Lanny  Sommese's  Art  470 
course  at  University  Park,  were  de- 
signed for  Penn  State's  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Day  Commemoration 
activities,  to  be  held  Jan.  15-18  (see 
page  5  for  details).  This  year's  theme 
is  "Heritage  and  Horizons:  The 
African  American  Legacies  and  Chal- 
lenges for  the  21st  Century." 

For  more  information  about  the 
exhibit,  call  (814)  865-0401. 

Art  classes 

The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts  is 
taking  registrations  for  spring  non- 
credit  art  classes.  Classes  begin  Jan. 
24  and  include  oil  painting,  drawing, 
watercolor,  wheel-thrown  pottery, 
stained  glass,  slide  photography,  the 
roots  of  rock  and  roll,  playwriting, 
creative  movement  series,  Spanish 
dance,  culinary  arts  and  more.  Call 
(814)  863-0611  for  more  information 
or  stop  by  the  former  Paul  Robeson 
Cultural  Center  building  on  Short- 
Hdge  Road  to  register. 

Pianist  at  Hamsburg 

Award-winning  pianist  and  educator 
Raymond  Jackson  will  present  a  free 
concert  at  noon  Wednesday.  Jan.  26, 
in  the  Gallery  Lounge  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg.  Jackson,  a  professor  of 
music  at  Howard  University,  has 
taught  and  served  in  administrative 
capacities  at  the  Washington,  D.C., 
institution  since  1977. 

Jackson  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  African  American,  first 
musician  and  youngest  person  from 
his  native  state  elected  into  the 
Rhode  Island  Heritage  Hall  of  Fame. 
He  also  formed  the  Raymond  Jack- 
son Scholarship  and  Mentoring  Pro- 
gram for  Gifted  Pre-College  African- 
American  Pianists. 


Country  music's  Alan  Jackson  will  be  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Univ 
Park  campus  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  21.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  865-5555  c 
(800)  863-3336. 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

Two  popular  acts  to 
return  this  month 

Alan  Jackson 

Country  music  superstar  Alan  Jack- 
son will  return  to  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  at  University  Park  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  Jan.  21,  after  two  years,  The 
group  Lonestar  will  appear  as  a  spe- 
cial guest.  Tickets  are  $28  for  re- 
served seating. 

Jackson,  who  sold  out  the  Jordan 
Center  in  1996  and  1998,  has  had  26 
No.  1  hits  and  has  sold  more  than  27 
million  records.  His  latest  album, 
"Under  the  Influence,"  is  full  of  coun- 
try music  classics  and  is  a  salute  to 
country  greats  like  Jim  Ed  Brown 
and  George  Jones. 

Lord  of  the  Dance 

Lord  of  the  Dance,  a  Celtic  dance 
spectacular  with  a  cast  of  more  than 
40  dancers,  will  return  to  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Jan.  25.  Tickets  are  $39.50  and 
$28.50  for  reserved  seating.  Group 
rates  also  are  available. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the 
Jordan  Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  South  Box  Office,  selected 
Utii-Mart  outlets,  Commonwealth 
campus  and  college  ticket  outlets  or  by 
calling  (814)  865-5555  or  (800) 
863-3336.  For  more  information  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu/. 


JS  University  Park  Calendar 

January  14  -  January  23 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-0255. 
Wednesday,  January  19 

'Artists  at  Work:  A  Film  on  the  New  De 
Art  Projects,"  1:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lip 
con  Auditorium. 

"PSU  Collects  WPA:  Penn  State  and  th 
Federal  Art  Project,"  gallery  talk,  bj 
Jennifer  Noonan,  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Mu- 

Friday,  January  21 


"6jk 


'  galle 


Christine  Fitsch-Hammes,  2  p.m., 
Palmer  Museum  Lobby. 
Sunday,  January  23 

"Process  to  Product:  Drawings  and  Ma- 
quettes  by  Seymour  Lipton,"  gallery 
talk,  by  Jennifer  Noonan,  2  p.m., 
Palmer  Museum  Lobby. 

MUSIC 

Monday,  January  17 

Community  bell  ringing,  11:30  a.m.,  HUE 
Robeson  Cultural  Center. 


Community  bell  ringing,  8  p.m..  Recre- 
ation Building. 

Friday,  January  21 

"1776,"  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Alan  Jackson  with  special  guest,  Lones- 
tar. 8  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Sunday,  January  23 

B.B.  King,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 


SEMINARS 

Friday,  January  14 

Michael  Aneskoon  "The  Ci 
on  the  Cutting-Room  Floor: 
pion's  Portrait  of  a  Lady." 


Sunday,  January  16 

Vincent  Harding  on  "A  King  for  the  21s 
Century,"  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audit* 

Wednesday,  January  19 

"LIAS  Instructional  Seminars,"  3  to  4 

p.m.,  Pollock  Laptop  Library  Lab. 
Thursday,  January  20 


i  of  Penn  State 

Board  of  Trustees.  11:30  a.m.  to  1 

p.m..  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom. 
Leo  Kadanoff  on  "Models  of  Turbulence," 

4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Shibu  Yooseph  on  "Exploring  Expression 

Data  Identification,"  4  p.m.,  302  Pond 

Laboratory. 
"LIAS  Instructional  Seminars."  6  to  7 

p.m..  Gateway  Instructional  Lab 

(W104A  Pattee  Library). 

EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"PSU  Collects  WPA,  American  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,"  through  March  5. 


,  Pollock  Laptop  Library  L 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activi- 
ties, including  sporting  events,  go  to  the 
Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/. 
For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Confer- 
ence and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www. outreach. 
psu.edu/conferences.htmt. 
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Sharon  DeWttte,  graduate  student  in  anthropology,  arranges  items  in  the  exhibit  Afghanistan:  Land  of  Discord.  The  1 
hibit  has  been  on  display  at  the  Matson  Museum  of  Anthropology,  but  recently  was  refurbished. 

Matson  Museurn  of  Anthropology  gets 
remake  with  colorful  exhibits 

This  year,  visitors  to  the  Matson  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  University  Park 
will  see  three  new  and  one  revised  exhibit  among  the  ever-c 1  uniting  displays 
that  cover  cultural  and  biological  anthropology  and  archaeology  around  the 
world. 

The  new  exhibits,  overseen  by  director  of  exhibits  and  curator  Claire 
McHale  Milner,  cover  geographic  areas  ranging  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Scan- 
dinavia and  Afghanistan.  The  museum  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Saturday  when  classes  are  in  session. 

Sananguatavut:  "from  the  real  to  the  unreal"  is  an  exhibit  of  stone  carved  stat- 
uary by  the  Inuit  peoples,  who  live  in  arctic  Canada  and  Greenland.  The  Inuit 
carve  a  variety  of  materi- 
als including  stone  and 
bone  and  the  exhibit  ex- 
plores the  significance  of 

Also  focusing  on  the 

far  north  is  the  exhibit 

Life  in  the  Birthplace  of 

Storms:  Ancient  People  of 

the  Aleutian  Islands. 

These  Islands  form  a 

bridge  between  Alaska 

and  the  eastern-most 

edge  of  the  former  Soviet     Carvings  of  bone  and  stone  such  as  this 

Union,  stretching  1.200         figure  are  featured  in  the  exhibit 

miles  from  the  Bering  Sea     Sananguatavut:  "from  the  real  to  the 

to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The      unreal. " 

exhibit  describes  the 

lifestyle  of  the  Aleut,  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  these  islands. 
Hand-molded  pottery  is  explored  in  Jydepotter.  The  pottery  which 

was  hand  made  by  Danish  peasants  on  the  Jutland  Peninsula  played 

an  essential  economic  and  cultural  role  in  these  communities  for 
several  centuries.  The  exhibit  contrasts  old  pots  from  the  Matson  Museum's  collections,  with  pots  made  recently  in  what  is 
a  revival  of  the  art. 

Not  new.  but  definitely  changed  is  the  exhibit  Afghanistan:  Land  of  Discord.  The  exhibit,  which  features  clothing,  house- 
hold goods,  weapons  and  other  tools  from  mid-20th  century  Afghanistan  has  been  refurbished. 


This  hand-made  pottery  is  part  of  the  Jydepotter 
exhibit.  The  pottery  was  made  by  Danish 
peasants  on  the  Jutland  Peninsula. 


Applications  sought 
for  World  Campus 
program  director 

Nominations  and  applications  are  be- 
ing sought  for  a  director  of  academic 
programs  for  Penn  State's  World 
Campus.  Elizabeth  Hawthorne,  who 
served  as  the  first  director  of  acade- 
mic programs,  recently  left  the  Uni- 
versity to  assume  a  leadership  role  in 
a  private  online  teaching  company  in 
Singapore. 

The  director  of  academic  pro- 
grams reports  to  the  associate  vice 
president  for  distance  education  and 
works  with  academic  departments 
across  the  University  to  develop  cer- 
tificate and  degree  programs  for  the 
World  Campus  as  well  as  for  inde- 
pendent learnings  and  other  distance 
education  programs.  The  position  is 
the  senior  director  within  the  World 
Campus  and  is  second-in-charge  of 
the  Department  of  Distance  Educa- 
tion. This  is  an  academic  administra- 
tor position  within  Outreach  and  Co- 


The  director  will  coordinate  with 
University  academic  units  and  over- 
see the  development  and  ongoing  en- 
hancement of  World  Campus  and  dis- 
tance education  programs.  Specific 
responsibilities  include  developing 
and  supervising  annual  budgets  for 
the  various  programs  offered  by  the 
World  Campus;  managing  the  work  of 
an  associate  director,  World  Campus 
program  managers,  and  other  staff; 
and  coordinating  with  support  units 
within  Distance  Education  and  O&CE 
to  ensure  the  most  effective  delivery 
and  support  of  programs.  The  direc- 
tor has  primary  responsibility  for  fac- 
ulty development  and  meets  regular- 
ly with  faculty  involved  in  DE/World 
Campus  programs. 

Successful  candidates  will  hold  an 
earned  doctorate  and  have  experi- 
ence in  a  senior  faculty  position.  Pri- 
or academic  and  budgeting  adminis- 
trative experience  is  required.  Direct 
experience  in  teaching  at  a  distance 
or  developing/supervising  curricula 
delivered  at  a  distance  will  be  highly 
valued.  Professional  experience  in 
leading  complex  teams  and  a  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  of  distance  ed- 
ucation and  outreach  are  also  highly 
desired. 

Nominations  and  applications 
should  be  sent  to  Annette  Wbytowich, 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
human  resources.  Box  8,  Rider  Build- 
ing, University  Park,  Pa.  16801.  Fax: 
(814)  865-7145.  Gary  Miller,  associate 
vice  president  for  distance  education 
and  executive  director  of  the  World 
Campus,  will  appoint  a  search  and 
screening  committee.  Review  of  can- 
didates will  begin  Feb.  14  and  contin- 
ue until  a  successful  candidate  is 
named.  The  Department  of  Distance 
Education/World  Campus  is  commit- 
ted to  affirmative  action,  equal  op- 
portunity and  the  diversity  of  its 
workforce. 
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^Appointments 

Commonwealth  College  creates  senior  director  position 


William  G.  Curtey, 
continuing  educ 


Pen 


Stale    M- 


toona,  has  been 
appointed  lo 
serve  as  the  first 
senior  director 
of  continuing  ed- 
ucation for  the 
Commonwealth 
College,  begin- 
ning Feb.  1. 

Curley  has 
been  at  Penn  William  G.  Curley 
State  since  1985.  when  he  became  a 
conference  coordinator  for  the  Keller 
Conference  Center  at  University 
Park.  He  also  served  as  an  area  rep- 
resentative for  the  State  College  area 
continuing  education  office  from 
1987  to  1990  before  relocating  to 
Penn  State  Mont  Alto,  where  he 


s  dir 


rofc 


ly  director  of     cation  (1990-91)),  director  of  business 


itinuing  education 
(1995-96),  and  acting  campus  execu- 
tive officer  (1996-97). 

Curley  became  director  of  continu- 
ing  education  and  Iraining  at  Penn  State 
Altoona  in  July  1997.  During  his  tenure, 
he  coordinated  efforts  to  deliver  an  ex- 
tended master  of  education  program 
through  Penn  Slate's  College  of  Educa- 
tion; created  joint  workforce  develop- 
ment programs  with  the  University  of 
I'illsburgh  ill  Johnstown;  and  partnered 
with  the  Altoona  Blair  County  Develop- 
ment Corp.  to  open  a  continuing  edu- 
cation facility  in  downtown  Altoona. 

He  earned  both  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  rehabilitation  education  (1982) 
and  master's  degree  in  adult  education 
(1994)  from  Penn  State.  He  currently  is 
pursuing  his  doctoral  degree  in  work- 
force education  and  development  from 
the  University. 


g  ' 


Wilkes-Barre  welcomes  institutional  advancement  director 

tute  for  Environmental  Renewal 
where  she  headed  the  marketing  and 
communications  responsibilities  for 
the  company. 

She  also  served  as  vice  president  of 
development  for  the  Greater  Hazleton 
Health  Alliance. 

In  addition,  she  was  dean  of  admis- 
sions and  development  for  MMI 
Preparatory  School  in  Freeland,  where 
she  successfully  conducted  a  $1  million 
capital  campaign  that  exceeded  its  es- 
lablished  goal. 

Kanyock  holds  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  business  administration  from 
Wilkes  University. 

Hazleton  announces  appointment  of  reference  librarian 

academic  and  public  libraries. 

Before  his  new  appointment,  Richie 
was  a  reference  librarian  at  the  East 
Shore  Area  Library,  part  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Library  System, 
since  November  1998.  From  August  to 
December  1998,  he  was  a  part-time 
reference  librarian  in  the  Ciletti 
Memorial  Library  at  Penn  State 
Schuylkill. 

Richie  received  an  M.L.S.  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1995  and  a 
B.A.  in  history  and  religion  from  Drew 
University  in  1990. 


Jane  A.  Kanyock 

keting  and  public  relations. 

Kanyock  previously  was  director  of 
communications  at  the  National  Insti- 


Penn  State  Ha- 
zleton. In  this 
new  position, 
he  provides  ref- 


and  participates 
in  the  library's 
instructional 
programs  and 
collection  devel- 
opment efforts.     Shannon  Richie 

Richie  has  experience  with  both 

Professor  earns  first  Graham 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  McGarrity,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
has  been  named  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Graham  H.  Jeffries  Professorship  in 
Medicine  at  Hershey. 

McGarrity.  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Medical  School,  did 
his  internal  medicine  residency  and 
gastroenterology  fellowship  at  Penn 
State's  College  of  Medicine.  After  com- 
pleting his  medical  training  in  1984.  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Med- 

The  endowed  position  is  named  for 


H.  Jeffries  Professorship 

Dr.  Graham  H.  Jeffries,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
who  was  recently  honored  for  30  years 
of  service  to  Penn  State.  Jeffries  was  re- 
cruited in  1969  to  be  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  Penn 
State's  newly  established  College  of 
Medicine,  a  position  he  held  until  1988. 
An  endowed  professorship  provides 
funding  to  reward  a  renowned  profes- 
sor for  past  academic  achievement  and 
enables  the  professor  to  pursue  new 
lines  of  research  or  innovative  teaching 
methods. 


Commonwealth  College  announces  new  associate  dean 

dent  and  Provost  at  University  Park 


Nancy  L.  Hereon, 
rently  director 
of  academic  af- 

State        McK- 
eesport,     has 
been  named  as- 
sociate dean  for 
academic   pro- 
grams for  the 
Commonwealth 
College,  effec- 
tive Feb.  1 
Herron 
joined  Penn  State  in  1984  as  head  li 
brarian  for  the  J.  Clarence  Kelly  Library     torate 
on  the  McKeesport  campus.  She  was 
named  an  Administrative  Fellow  in 
1990.  during  which  time  she  worked  in 
the  Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  Presi- 


Nancy  L  Herron 


strategic  planning,  budgeting 
process  analysis  issues.  She  returned 
to  Penn  State  McKeesport  in  1991  as 
acting  director  of  academic  affairs  and 
became  director  in  1992.  She  has  been 
an  adjunct  faculty  member  in  the 
School  of  Library  and  Information  Sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
since  1987. 

Herron  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  English  from  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1964,  a  master  of  li- 
brary science  degree  from  the  Univer- 
ty  of  Pittsburgh  in  1972,  and  a  doc- 
library  and  information  sci- 
:  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1986.  She  also  completed  Harvard 
University's  Management  Development 
Program  in  1992. 

Former  NASA  administrator  heads  to  Penn  State  Erie 

1996.  In  1999,  graduating  seniors  se- 
lected him  as  Mechanical  Engineering 
Professor  of  the  Year. 

Simoneau,  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  was 
elected  senior  vice  president  for  educa- 
tion for  the  society  and  also  serves  on 
the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology. 

He  was  a  leading  figure  at  the 
NASA  Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleve- 
land, starting  there  in  1963.  He  served 
from  1986-96  as  chief  of  the  Heat 
Transfer  Branch.  He  has  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Detroit,  and  a 
master's  degree  and  Ph.D.  in  mechan- 
ical engineering  from  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Life  Sciences  Library  gains  new  librarian  from  Oklahoma 

Kathy  Fescemyer  has  been  appointed  life     until  her  current  appointment  She  pre- 
sity  Li-     viously  spent  nine  years  at  Clemson 


■  researcher 
and  administra- 
tor at  NASA  and 
currently  serves 
as  distinguished 


Robert  J.  Simoneau 


r  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  Carnegie  Mellon  University 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  succeeds  Richard 
Progelhof,  who  is  retiring  after  seven 
years  as  SEET  director. 

Simoneau  joined  Carnegie  Mellon  in 


braries.  She 
brings  almost 
12  years  of  ex- 
perience in  aca- 
demic librarian- 
ship  to  the  posi- 
tion. Her  subject 
emphasis  in  the 
Life  Sciences  Li- 
brary is  plant 


Fescemyer       MU*  "*■*"*« 
comes  to  Penn  State  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oklahoma,  where  she  served  as  a 
science  reference  librarian  from  1997 


University,  where  she  served  ■<. 
erence  librarian  and  agricultural  refer- 
ence librarian. 

Before  becoming  a  librarian,  Fesce- 
myer was  an  entomologist.  She  re- 
ceived an  M.S.  in  entomology  from 
Louisiana  State  University  in  1979. 

Fescemyer  received  an  M.S.  in  li- 
brary science  in  1987  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  where  she  won  the 
Frances  P.  Jenkins  Award,  given  to 
the  outstanding  M.S.  candidate  in  sci- 
ence Hbrarianship.  She  also  holds  a 
B.S.  in  zoology  from  the  University  of 


Altoona  appoints  new  director  of  multicultural  affairs 


Todd  Eric  Taylor  has  joined  the  Offio 
Student  Affairs 
at  Penn  State  Al- 
toona as  direc- 


Todd  Eric  Taylor 

versity  related  departments;  serving  as 
liaison  to  University  Park's  internation- 
al student  office;  coordinating  study 
abroad  programs;  advising  multicultur- 


al and  international  student  organiza- 
tions; developing,  coordinating  and  pre- 
senting campus-wide  programs;  and  im- 
plementing programs  designed  to  en- 
hance the  retention  of  international  and 
multicultural  student  populations. 

Taylor's  background  includes  vari- 
ous positions  in  higher  education  at 
Florida  Atlantic  University-Broward 
campus,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  at  Cortland,  Morehouse  Col- 
lege, Florida  A&M  University  and  The 
Florida  State  University. 

Taylor  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  so- 
cial science  and  a  master's  degree  in 
higher  education  from  the  Florida  State 
University. 
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MORE  APPOINTMENTS 


Health  and  Human  Development  names  interim  dean 

Lynne  Vemon-Feagans,  professor  of  hu- 
man develop- 
ment and  family 
studies  and  as- 
sociate dean  for 
research  in  the 
College    of 


Health  and  Hu- 
man   Develop- 


named  interim 
dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Health    lynne  Vemon-Feagan: 
and  Human  Development. 


on  the  language  of  and  the  transition  to 
school  for  a  group  of  African  American 
children  she  followed  from  birth 
through  elementary  school,  and  a 
chapter,  "Language  and  Preliteracy 
Skills  at  Home  and  at  School  for  At- 
Risk  Children,"  in  The  Handbook  on  Re- 
search in  Early  Literacy,  Guilford  Pub- 
lishers, N.Y. 

She  has  served  on  many  college  and 
University  committees,  and  is  current- 
ly associate  editor  of  the  Internationa! 
Journal  0/ Behavioral  Development.  She 
has  served  on  the  Agency  for  Health 
Vernon-Feagans  has  been  serving  Care  Policy  and  Research,  the  national 
as  associate  dean  for  research  since  guideline  panel  for  the  diagnosis  and 
1995.  She  joined  Penn  State  in  1985  as  treatment  of  otitis  media  and  was  on 
professor  of  human  development.  Her  the  editorial  boards  of  Development  Psy- 
extensive  research  focuses  on  the  de-  chology  and  Journal  of  Learning  Dis- 
velopment  of  children  at  risk  for  poor     abilities. 

school  performance,  including  chil-  She  holds  a  BA  in  economics  from 

dren  born  into  poverty  and  children     the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
with  middle  ear  disease.  Chapel  Hill,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  psycholin- 

She  is  author  or  co-author  of  many     guistics  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
publications,  including  a  recent  book     gan,  Ann  Arbor. 


WPSX-TV  names  new  director 

Tracy  Vosburgh  Frieden  has  been  named 
the  new  director 
of  programming 
and  production 
for  Penn  State 
Public  Broad- 
casting's WPSX- 
TV.  joining  the 
station  in  1997 
as  the  produc- 
tion manager 
for  the  national 
PBS  series  Tracy  Vosburgh  Frieden 
"Legendary  Lighthouses,"  co-produced 


of  programming,  production 

with  Driftwood  Productions  Inc.,  she 
became  the  assistant  director  of  pro- 
duction at  the  station  in  1998.  Shortly 
after,  she  was  appointed  interim  direc- 
tor of  production. 

Vosburgh  Frieden  has  more  than  20 
years  creative  and  management  experi- 
ence in  broadcast,  public  television  and 
documentary  arenas. 

Vosburgh  Frieden  also  served  as  su- 
pervising manager  of  the  Multimedia 
Unit,  overseeing  Web  site  creation,  aca- 
demic presentations,  streaming  and 
graphics,  and  technical  support. 


Office  of  Outreach  Development  announces  restructuring 

The  Office  of  Outreach  Development  School  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

has  been  restructured  to  provide  Sue  Powell  is  the  new  associate  di- 

greater  support  to  Continuing  Educa-  rector  of  Public  Broadcasting  special 

don,  Distance  Education,  Cooperative  gifts.  WPSX-TV  is  moving  to  a  digital 

Extension  and  Public  Broadcasting,  format  in  2002,  and  Powell  is  heading 

Newly  appointed  director  William  the  effort  to  raise  $5  million  for  new 

Speakman  and  his  staff  Susan  Powell,  equipment  and  construction  of  a  new 

Joy  Vincent-Killian,  Brain  McCullough  transmission  tower. 

and  Rob  Butler  are  combining  their  ex-  Joy  Vincent-Killian  will  serve  as  as- 

pertise  and  working  to  identify  funding  sociate  directorfor  Public  Broadcasting 

for  a  variety  of  Penn  State  outreach  pro-  membership.  In  this  role,  she  is  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  fund-raising  pro- 


ble  for  all  fund  raising  for  Outreach  and     grams. 


Cooperative  Extension  (O&CE). 
Before  assuming  his  current  posi- 


Brian  McCullough  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  development  for 


i  interim  general  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension. 
manager  at  Penn  State  Public  Broad-  He  is  responsible  for  securing  corpo- 
casting.  Previously,  he  was  director  of     rate  and  foundation  funding  for  the  out- 


marketing  and  development  at  Penn 
State  Public  Broadcasting.  While  there, 
WPSX-TV  received  the  1998  Develop- 
ment Award.  During  his  four-year 
tenure,  the  annual  viewer/underwriter 
support  for  Penn  State  Public  Broad- 
casting increased  by  57  percent. 
Speakman  previously  worked  in  the 


State  College  1 


reach  units.  His  responsibilities  include 
determining  a  potential  program's  fund- 
ability,  consulting  faculty  and  staff 
about  potential  funding  sources  and  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  relation- 
ships with  donors. 

Rob  Butler  has  been  appointed  as 
outreach  development  assistant  His 


Snavely-Vidmar  and  Associates. 

He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Slippery  Rock  University  and  is 
working  toward  his  master's 


>  president  of     sponsibilities  include  research,  cultiva- 


tion and  solicitation  of  foundations  and 
corporations.  He  is  seeking  support  for 
children,  youth  and  families  initiatives 
within  Cooperative  Extension  and  out- 


profit  management  from  The  New     reach  programs  produced  by  WPSX-TV. 


Worthington  Scranton  seeks 
replacement  for  retiring  CEO 


The  Commonwealth  College  is  cur- 
rently accepting  applications  from  can- 
didates interested  in  becoming  the  next 
campus  executive  officer  for  Penn  Slate 
Worthington  Scranton.  Current  CEO 
James  D.  Gallagher,  who  has  held  the 
position  since  1979  and  has  worked  for 
Penn  State  for  40  years,  has  announced 
he  will  retire  June  30. 

Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton  is 
a  commuter  campus  of  1.700  students 
located  in  a  suburban  setting  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  The  45-acre  cam- 
pus offers  a  variety  of  associate  degree 
programs  plus  baccalaureate  degree 
programs  in  business,  human  develop- 
ment and  family  studies,  and  nursing. 
In  addition,  the  campus  offers  the  first 
two  years  of  course  work  for  more  than 
180  Penn  State  baccalaureate  degree 
programs. 

As  the  chief  administrative  officer 
for  the  campus,  the  CEO  is  responsi- 
ble for  strategic  oversight  of  all  cam- 
pus functions  ilk-hiding  acl ministration 
of  personnel,  facilities,  budgets  and 
campus-based  and  outreach  programs. 
Additionally,  the  CEO  provides  leader- 
ship for  developing  and  maintaining 
close  relationships  with  surrounding 
communities  as  well  as  other  Penn 


State  campuses  and  administrative 

Candidates  should  have  an  earned 
doctorate  and  a  record  of  success  as  a 
senior  academic  administrator  or  simi- 
lar executive-level  position.  In  addition, 
the  position  requires  an  individual  who 
possesses  significant  leadership  skills; 
familiarity  with  the  use  and  implemen- 
tation of  technology  in  an  educational 
setting;  and  the  ability  to  work  effec- 
tively and  collaboratively  with  students, 
alumni,  faculty,  staff,  administrators  and 
community  leaders. 

People  interested  in  applying  should 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  and  the 
names,  addresses  (including  e-mail) 
and  phone  numbers  of  three  profes- 
sional references  to  Lisa  B.  Squire, 
Commonwealth  College  director  of  ad- 
ministration and  planning,  111  Old 
Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  For 
additional  information,  contact  Squire 
by  phone  at  (814)  863-0327  or  by  e-mail 
at  lbs5@psu.edu.  Screening  of  appli- 
cants will  begin  Feb.  1  and  will  contin- 
ue until  a  suitable  candidate  is  selected. 

The  Commonwealth  College  is  com- 
mitted to  affirmative  action,  equal  op- 
portunity, and  the  diversity  of  its  work 
force. 


Hershey,  Hamot  form  educational  affiliation 


The  College  of  Medicine  and  The  Mil- 
ton S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  forged 
an  affiliation  with  the  Hamot  Health 
Foundation  in  late  December.  The  affil- 
iation is  not  a  financial  affiliation  but  will 
serve  as  an  educational  link  between 
the  organizations. 

"This  affiliation  will  allow  Hamot's 
residents,  physicians  arid  staff  to  better 
share  information  and  most  important- 
ly knowledge,  with  their  counterparts 
in  Hershey."  said  John  T.  Malone,  CEO 
of  Hamot 

The  affiliation  outlines  multiple  op- 
portunities for  involvement.  These  in- 
clude: 


■  Specialty  rotations  for  Hamot 
Health  Foundation  residents  and  fellows 
at  Hershey  Medical  Center,  and  spe- 
cialty rotations  for  Penn  State  medical 
students  at  Hamot  Health  Foundation; 


■  Development  of  joint,  integrated 
or  affiliated  residency  and  fellowship 
programs; 

■  Development  of  joint  research 
projects  or  programs; 

■  Sponsorship  of  joint  programs  in 
continuing  medical  education; 

■  Participation  in  the  solicitation  of 
grants  with  particular  efforts  directed 
toward  generalist  and  primary  care  ed- 
ucation, training  and  research;  and 

■  Participation  in  the  solicitation 
of  grants  and  industry-sponsored  pro- 
jects directed  toward  clinical  re- 
search to  include  clinical  trials,  phys- 
iologic research  and  technology 
transfer. 

A  joint  coordinating  committee  will 
be  developed  this  month  to  start  iden- 
tifying affiliated  educational  and  re- 
search programs.  The  agreement  went 
into  effect  immediately. 


Construction  on  Career  Services  building  set  for  fall  2000 

Career  Services  director  Jack  Rayman     present  center  of  campus,  the  Universi- 
says  students  and  potential  employers     ty's  master  plan  shows  the  c 


have  been  asking  for  an  accessible, 
ible,  separate  career  services  entity  and 
it  looks  now  like  the  building  will  be- 
come a  reality  within  two  years. 

Construction  of  the  MBNA  Career 
Services  Center,  which  will  be  built  next     through 
to  the  Computer  Building  on  Bigler     9  percent 
Road  at  University  Park,  will  begin  in  fall     year  —  and  more  than  20,000  student/ 
2000.  Although  farther  away  from  the     employer  interviews  were  scheduled. 


pus  shifting  eastward  in  the  future. 

Each  year,  some  1,000  employers 
use  Career  Services  facilities.  In  the 
past  school  year,  19,650  students,  alum- 
ni, faculty  and  staff  were  served 
than  498  programs  —  a 
the  previous 
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New  at  Penn  State 


1ST  studio  opened  at  Beaver 

A  new  information  sciences  and  tech- 
nology (1ST)  sludio  laboratory  was 
opened  in  December  at  Penn  State 
Beaver. 

The  state-of-the-art  studio  laboratory 
will  serve  as  the  hub  of  academic  activi- 
ty for  the  campus'  new  four-year  1ST 
program,  Designed  for  use  in  a  variety 
of  1ST  classes,  the  lab  will  allow  for  the 
simulation  of  real-world  activities  in  a 
classroom  setting. 

The  lab,  which  includes  more  than 
$150,000  of  equipment  and  renovations, 
features  31)  high-end  computer  work 
stations;  hi-tech  software  programs;  and 
touch-screen  projection  surfaces. 

Beaver  County  officials  contributed 
$1U5.1XX>  in  September  specifically  for  the 
development  of  the  lab.  Students  and  fac- 
ulty began  using  the  lab  this  semester. 

Music  taught  via  the  Internet 

The  School  of  Music  is  offering  a  new, 
Internet-based  course  in  the  spring 
2000  semester.  "Introduction  to  Music 
Technology  in  Education"  introduces 
students  to  technological  methods  of 
teaching  music. 

The  one-credit  course  will  cover  top- 
ics such  as  recording,  digital  audio  and 
technology'  in  the  classroom.  The  class 
also  will  include  a  teleconference  in 
conjunction  with  the  University  of  Oslo 
that  will  address  how  technology  can  be 
used  in  the  music  classroom  in  the 
United  Stales  and  how  it  has  impacted 
the  classroom  in  Norway. 

The  instructor.  Barry  Atticks,  is  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  in  music  education 
who  received  a  lulbrighl  Scholarship  to 
study  music  technology  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oslo.  While  there,  Atticks  will 
teach  the  Penn  State  School  of  Music- 
course  via  the  Internet. 

The  course  is  made  possible  through 
a  grant  from  the  Penn  State  Innovative 
Fund  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture. Interested  students  should  en- 
roll in  Music  297D  or  contact  Lisa 
Stammat  (814)865-1052. 

Musical  opportunities  at  Erie 

Current  students  and  admissions 
prospects  at  Penn  State  Erie  asked  for 
more  opportunities  to  sing.  plan,  study 
and  enjoy  music,  so  last  fall,  the  cam- 
pus strong  choral  program  was  joined 
by  a  new  jazz  band,  new  concert  band 
and  rebuilt  pep  band.  Students  cannot 
major  in  music  at  Erie,  but  these  new 
initiatives  allow  them  to  pursue  a  vari- 
ety of  interesis.  Two  music  faculty  have 
been  hired  to  launch  the  enhanced  pro- 
gram. Gary  Viebranz  and  Daniel 
Barnard. 

Sports  program  in  McKeesport 

Penn  Stale  McKeesport  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  National  Youth  Sports 
Program  to  receive  a  $45,000  grant  to 
participate  in  its  2000  program.  The 
summer  sports  program  will  serve  200 
economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged youth,  10-16  years  old.  J.  Patrick 


Boyle,  director  of  student  affairs  at  the 
campus,  wrote  the  grant  proposal  and 
will  serve  as  project  director.  The  pro- 
gram focuses  on  the  development  of 
strong  individuals  who  will  become  mo- 
tivated to  attend  college,  return  to  their 
community  and  have  a  positive  impact. 
A  full  complement  of  sports  will  be 
offered  including  basketball,  flag  foot- 
ball, soccer,  swimming  and  volleyball. 
In  addition,  small  group  educational 
programs  will  be  implemented  for  lec- 
tures and  presentations. 

ROTC  at  Delaware  County 

After  a  five  vear  hiatus.  Army  Reserve 
Officers"  Training  Corps  (ROTC  )  class- 
es are  once  again  being  offered  at  Penn 
State  Delaware  County.  Maj.  Andrew 
Lyons  is  in  charge  of  the  Delaware 
County  campus  ROTC  program,  which 
currently  has  10  students.  Students  can 
take  the  ROTC  program  as  an  elective 
with  no  obligation  for  up  to  two  years. 
After  the  second  year,  students  can 
earn  a  commission  and  apply  for  schol- 
arships through  ROTC  if  they  continue 
with  the  training.  In  return  they  must 
agree  to  serve  either  one  year  in  active 
duty  or  two  years  in  the  Reserves  for 
every  year  they  receive  a  scholarship. 
Penn  State  Erie  also  began  offering 
the  ROTC  program  last  fall  after  an 
eight-year  absence.  Congress  has  creat- 
ed 270  ROTC  programs  across  the 
country,  and  many  of  the  programs  ex- 
tend to  more  than  one  college  or  uni- 
versity. The  goal  of  ROTC  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  officers  commissioned  in 
the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

Bachelor's  degree  in  kinesiology 

Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  College 
recently  received  approval  to  offer  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  kinesiolo- 
gy, the  study  of  the  science  of  human 
movement  The  college  will  begin  offer- 
ing the  degree  with  a  wellness  special- 
ization option  immediately.  The  pro- 
gram, offered  in  answer  to  demand 
from  residents  in  the  region,  joins  the 
ranks  of  business,  culture  studies, 
electromechanical  engineering  technol- 
ogy, information  sciences  and  technolo- 
gy, and  science  as  four-year  degree  of- 
ferings at  the  college.  There  are  already 
eight  junior  level  students  who  have 
committed  to  the  program. 

Graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
in  kinesiology  program  would  be  quali- 
fied for  careers  as  exercise  specialists. 
personal  trainers,  athletic  club  man- 
agers, fitness  instructors  and  fitness 
program  directors.  ( iraduales  could  al- 
so operate  their  own  wellness  consult- 
ing company. 

Workforce  investment 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  awarded  a  $1  million  grant  to 
Penn  State's  Institute  for  Study  of  Adult 
Literacy  in  response  to  the  Workforce 
Investment  Act  of  1998,  a  federal  effort 
to  coordinate  and  streamline  all  compo- 
nents of  the  nation's  workforce  develop- 


ment system.  The  institute  will  direct 
and  coordinate  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
force Investment  Network  —  PA  WIN 
—  to  develop  a  centralized,  market-dri- 
ven system  of  workplace  basic  skills 
services  for  employers,  workers  and 
adult  education  providers. 

Harrisburg  receives  $170,000 

Faculty  in  the  School  of  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences and  Education  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg, working  with  the  Capital  Area 
Intermediate  Unit,  were  awarded  a 
$170,000  grant  to  address  student  at- 
tainment of  educational  standards  for 
state  and  local  curriculum.  The  grant  is 
part  of  the  Educate  America  Act 

The  grant  directly  addresses  plans 
designed  to  promote  student  achieve- 
ment of  educational  standards  —  in- 
cluding those  academic  standards  de- 
fined at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The 
project  will  focus  on  extending  test  de- 
velopment, especially  in  grades  six 
through  10  reading  and  mathematics,  to 
identify  student  weaknesses  and  pro- 
vide specific  methods  of  remediation. 
Part  of  the  project  will  include  the  de- 
velopment of  a  data  management 
process  to  track  student  mastery  of  the 
standards. 

Steven  A.  Melnick,  associate  profes- 
sor of  education,  and  Judith  L.  Zaen- 
glein,  assistant  professor  of  education, 
collaborated  with  the  intermediate  unit 
and  local  school  districts  to  develop  the 
proposal. 

Grant  supports  research  training 

The  Department  of  Biobehavioral 
Health  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development  received  a  grant  for 
$727,000  to  fund  international  research 
training  in  biobehavioral  health  for  mi- 
nority undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States. 

The  four-year  Minority  International 
Research  and  Training  (MIRT)  grant  is 
funded  by  the  Fogarty  International 
Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  will  support  the  research 
training  of  nine  undergraduate  and 
three  graduate  students  each  summer 
at  sites  in  Paris  and  Lyon.  France; 
Dakar,  Senegal;  and  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  Gary  King,  associate  professor 
of  biobehavioral  health  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development,  is  the 
principal  investigator  for  the  grant 

Students  selected  for  the  sites  in 
France  and  Senegal  will  join  interdisci- 
plinary research  teams  led  by  King  and 
will  focus  on  the  epidemiology  of  smok- 
ing among  youth  and  on  targeted  ado- 
lescent smoking  intervention  research. 
Students  selected  for  the  site  in  South 
Africa  will  join  researchers  led  by 
Collins  Airhihenbuwa  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biobehavioral  Health.  Those  re- 
searchers will  develop  and  evaluate  cul- 
turally specific  and  appropriate 
HIV/ AIDS  intervention  strategies  for 
adolescents  and  young  adults. 

Students  interested  in  receiving  ap- 
plications should  contact  Daniel  L  Tre- 
viiio  at  (814)  863-0662. 


25-YEAR  AWARDS 


AL 


Dale  Hollenbach 

Observing  25  years  of  service 
at  the  University  are,  from  top, 
Joseph  Doren.  maintenance 
worker/equipment  repair, 
Robert  A.  Miller,  stockroom 
clerk  B,  and  John  Reish, 
maintenance  specialist,  all  in 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant; 
and  Dale  Hollenbach,  director  of 
business  services  at  Penn  State 
Abington. 
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Policy  outlines  correct  use  of  University  symbols 


Obviously,  Penn  State  has 
name  recognition.  Just  last 
year,  a  Gallup  Poll  found  that 
Penn  State  came  in  second  to 
Harvard  as  the  best  university  in  the 
country.  Not  only  does  Penn  State  lend 
its  name  to  some  thousands  of  li- 
censed products,  but  last  year  more 
than  70,000  people  from  across  the 
country  applied  to  one  of  the  Universi- 
ty's 24  locations. 

Numbers  like  these  make  Penn  State 
an  institution  that's  hard  to  overlook, 
but  according  to  University  officials,  ifs 
also  numbers  of  this  nature  that  make  it 
tough  for  one  institution  to  portray  a 
unified  message.  That's  why  the  De- 
partment of  University  Publications  has 
updated  a  policy  aimed  at  helping  Penn 
State  portray  a  consistent  image. 

The  policy,  known  as  AD10,  was  in- 
troduced years  ago  as  a  way  to  manage 
the  design  and  content  of  University 
publications.  Over  the  years,  the  policy 
has  been  broadened  to  include  the 
1987  introduction  of  a  system-wide 
graphic  identity  program,  created  to 
visually  unify  Penn  State's  campuses, 
colleges  and  units.  This  year,  the  policy 
was  again  updated  to  more  clearly  de- 
fine the  University  mark  as  the  official 
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logo  for  Penn  State  and  to  provide 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  other  Univer- 
sity symbols.  A  key  message  in  the  up- 
dated version  is  that  "no  other  logos, 
trademarks,  wordmarks  or  special 
graphics"  should  be  used  to  identify 
iiuils  within  the  University. 

AD  10,  which  can  be  found  on  the 
Web  at  http://guru.psu.edu/polkies/ 
ADlO.html,  also  provides  approval  pro- 
cedures for  major  publications  and 
spells  out  the  responsibilities  of  Uni- 
versity Publications  as  keeper  of  Penn 
State's  institutional  identity  program. 

"We've  long  had  a  'no  logo'  policy  as 
part  of  our  identity  program  and  AD  10 
makes  official  what  has  always  been  an 
understanding,"  said  Jeffrey  T.  Her- 
mann, director  of  University  Publica- 
tions. The  cornerstone  of  this  program 
is  the  mark,  which  was  born  as  part  of  a 
process  to  define  Penn  State's  future 
and  reinforce  who  we  are  —  an  institu- 
tion with  a  strong  academic  reputation 
and  a  unique  multi-campus  system.  The 
mark  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  mis- 


sion statement  of  the  University." 

The  mark,  shown  at  left,  includes 
the  shield  etched  with  the  date  of  Penn 
Slate's  beginning  (1855)  and  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  statue,  which  studies  have 
shown  is  the  most  recognized  symbol 
of  Penn  State.  The  words  "Penn  State" 
are  printed  in  a  logotype  derived  from 
a  200-year-old  Italian  typeface  and  a 
thin  line  extends  from  below  the  type. 
When  the  mark  was  introduced,  Penn 
State  stopped  using  the  University  seal 
as  a  logo,  because  of  its  similarity  to 
the  Pennsylvania  state  seal.  The  Uni- 
versity seal  is  still  used  as  a  stamp  of 
validation  on  official  documents  and 
contracts. 

Karen  Magnuson,  assistant  director 
of  publications,  said  that  about  18 
months  of  research  and  development 
went  into  creating  the  mark,  which  was 
publicly  unveiled  in  March  1987  and 
has  since  been  Penn  State's  overarch- 
ing symbol. 

"We  now  have  a  symbol  that  you 
can  analyze  element  by  element ," 
Magnuson  said.  "Every  aspect  of  the 
mark's  design  characterizes  some  im- 
portant quality  of  the  University,  in- 
cluding history,  tradition,  academic 
stature  and  excellence." 


The  use  of  the  mark  as  Penn  State's 
official  symbol  will  help  provide  a 
sense  of  continuity  for  all  of  the  Uni- 
versity's various  centers  and  institutes, 
according  to  Hermann. 

Magnuson  agreed  and  said  that 
units  that  create  logos  on  their  own 
may  actually  be  harming  their  pro- 
grams. 

'There's  nothing  wrong  with  indi- 
viduality, but  a  great  deal  of  stature  for 
a  program  comes  from  its  affiliation  to 
Penn  State,"  Magnuson  said.  "Some- 
times it's  more  confusing  for  the  public 
if  there  is  layer  upon  layer  of  logos. 
Centers  and  programs  should  want  to 
paint  a  clear  picture  of  who  they  are, 
but  they  should  do  that  first  and  fore- 
most by  identifying  Penn  State  —  and 
we  have  a  mark  that  does  that  and  has 
done  it  well  for  more  than  12  years." 

Hermann  said  University  Publica- 
tions can  provide  professional  plan- 
ning, project  management  and  editorial 
and  design  service  to  units  that  are 
looking  to  define  their  image.  The  di- 
rector said  his  department  can  work 
with  units  to  help  them  find  a  distinct 
look  within  the  University's  AD  10 
guidelines.  To  reach  Publications,  call 
(Ml)  8(i3-1870. 


Preparing  for  students'  return 


Much  needed  to  be  done  before  students 
returned  to  University  Park  for  the 
start  of  spring  semester.  Above,  Guy 
Williams  applies  a  coat  of  wax  to  the 
floor  of  Ftndlay  Dining  Commons. 
At  left,  Peggy  Reilly  is  busy  in  the 
kitchen  area  of  Ftndlay,  washing  fresh 
produce.  At  right,  Heather  Finley 
untangles  Penn  State  lanyards  in  the 
Penn  State  Bookstore  Annex  in 
Findlay  Commons.  Jan.  5  was  the 
arrival  day  for  new  students.  Spring 
semester  classes  began  Jan.  10. 


Photos  by 
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Undergraduate  has  impact  on  local  community 


By  Bm  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 

When  Jake  Hanchar  didn't 
like  what  was  happening 
in  his  school  district,  he 
decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

As  a  high  school  junior  in  Belle- 
fonte,  some  10  miles  east  of  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus,  he  organized  a 
student  walkout  in  support  of  the 
school  district  superintendent  whose 
contract  was  not  renewed  by  the 
school  board, 

Now  as  a  Penn  Stale  junior  with  a 
dual  major  in  biology  and  chemistry, 
he  hopes  to  make  a  greater  impact  af- 
ter being  elected  to  the  Bellefonte  Area 
School  Board. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  get  involved," 
he  said,  "until  they  see  something  they 
don't  like  and  they  gel  upset.  But  I 
won't  be  serving  on  the  board  just  to 
prove  a  point,  or  for  revenge  or  out  of 
malice.  I  simply  want  to  see  the  stu- 
dents receive  a  belter  educational  ex- 
perience than  I  did." 

Wliile  the  student  walkout  years 
ago  was  not  successful  in  that  the  su- 
perintendent was  not  retained,  Han- 
char was  named  a  student  liaison  to 
the  school  board  and  learned  some- 
thing about  its  operalion. 

"The  incident  with  the  school  super- 


I  was  able  to  complete  high  school  in  three  years  by  adhering  to 
time  management  principles,  and  I've  learned  in  college  to  budget 
my  time  wisely.  I've  already  applied  my  study  habits  to  learn 
about  the  intricacies  involved  in  serving  on  the  board,  including 
its  bylaws,  the  occupational  taxes  and  other  issues." 

—  Jake  Hanchar 
undergraduate  and  newly  elected  member  of  Bellefonte  Area  School  Board 


enough  votes  to  get  him  on  the  ballot 
for  the  general  election. 

"I  didn't  do  much  campaigning  in 
the  general  election,"  he  said,  "but  I 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  people  knew 
they  were  voting  for  me  and  not  my  fa- 
ther so  I  ran  under  the  name  Jake  Han- 
char rather  than  Harry  J.  Hanchar.  I 
wanted  the  voters  to  know  they  were 
voting  for  a  student  And  1  also  made 
them  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  20 
years  old  on  Oct.  13." 

Although  he  didn't  go  door-to-door 
and  wasn't  able  to  be  at  the  polls  on 
Election  Day  because  he  had  two  mid- 
semester  exams,  he  got  the  second 
highest  vote  total  of  three  candidates 
for  two  seats  and  was  elected  to  the 

Hanchar,  who  is  planning  to  go  to 
medical  school,  already  has  begun 
studying  major  issues  facing  the  school 
district  They  include  block  scheduling 
at  the  high  school,  under  which  stu- 


iiitendenl  and  a  soflbail  coach  whose 
contract  was  not  renewed  were  always 
in  the  back  of  my  mind  and  led  me  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  local  politics," 
he  said.  "During  that  lime,  I  realized 
how  influential  I  he  school  board  was 
and  what  I  could  have  done  had  I  been 
a  member." 

That  interest  led  him  to  work  for 
Scott  Conklin,  a  candidate  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful bid  for  a  stale  Senate  seat  This 
year,  Hanchar  served  as  Conklin's  po- 
litical adviser  in  his  successful  run  for 
commissioner  of  Centre  County,  where 
University  Park  is  located.  Conklin, 
who  was  sworn  in  on  Jan.  3,  received 
the  most  votes  in  that  election  and  has 
been  named  chairman  of  (he  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Wliile  working  on  the  county  com- 
missioner campaign.  Hanchar  was  en- 
couraged lo  run  for  school  board.  He 
organized  a  write-in  campaign  in  the 
primary  election,  which  generated 


dents  would  have  four  extended  class 
periods  per  day,  as  opposed  to  an 
eight-period  class  schedule,  and  over- 
crowding in  the  district's  rural  elemen- 
tary schools. 

"1  don't  anticipate  any  problems 
working  with  the  other  members  of  the 
board,"  he  said.  "I  think  things  will 
work  out  for  the  best  and  my  age  will 
not  be  a  detriment  And,  I'm  not  con- 
cerned about  the  time  involved.  In  fact, 
I'm  planning  to  dedicate  a  lot  of  time  to 
the  effort.  I  was  able  to  complete  high 
school  in  three  years  by  adhering  to 
lime  management  principles,  and  I've 
learned  in  college  to  budget  my  time 
wisely.  I've  already  applied  my  study 
habits  to  learn  about  the  intricacies  in- 
volved in  serving  on  the  board,  includ- 
ing its  bylaws,  the  occupational  taxes 
and  other  issues." 

He  is  looking  forward  to  serving  on 
the  board,  but  is  aware  that  the  voters 
may  not  agree  with  all  his  decisions. 

"There  will  be  times  where  I  won't  be 
right,  but  I'll  vote  my  conscience  after 
thoroughly  studying  the  issues.  And  I'll 
always  be  certain  to  inform  the  public  of 
my  reasons  for  doing  certain  things. 

"Even  if  the  voters  don't  agree,  they 
will  know  how  I  voted  and  why.  Part  of 
the  problem  in  the  past  was  that  board 
members  would  ignore  the  public  and 
not  explain  what  they  did  and  why. 
That  won't  be  the  case  with  me." 


Harrisburg's 
high-tech 
library  opens 

The  most  technologically  advanced  li- 
brary in  central  Pennsylvania  opened  to 
the  campus  and  community  Jan.  10  at 
Penn  Slate  Harrisburg. 

The  opening  of  the  115,000-square- 
foot,  $17  million,  three-story  facility 
marks  a  major  step  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  campus.  A  $17  million  project 
to  bring  new  student  housing  to  the  col- 
lege is  expected  to  begin  later  this  year. 
Formal  dedication  ceremonies  for  the 
new  library  are  being  planned  for 
March. 

Rather  than  simply  building  a  larger 
library,  Penn  State  Harrisburg  planned 
a  21st  century  facility  that  recognizes 
the  parallel  importance  of  print  and  elec- 
tronic resources.  This  "Library  of  the 
Future,"  as  campus  officials  call  it,  per- 
mits users  to  access  books,  journals, 
electronic  databases  and  the  Internet 
from  92  percent  of  its  664  general  pub- 
lic and  group  study  room  seats.  It  offers 
a  state-of-the-art  library  instruction  lab 
for  leaching  information  retrieval  strate- 
gies and  two  technology-enhanced 
classrooms. 

Users  will  find  abundant  areas  for  in- 
dividual and  group  study  Approximate- 
ly 180  high-end  computers  are  available 
for  research  and  instruction. 


The  new  library  at  Penn  State 
country  with  a  State  Data  C 
doors  officially  on  Jan.  10. 


The  new  library  provides  access  to  a 
strong,  ever-evolving  set  of  print  and 
electronic  resources.  Its  collections  of 
263,000  books,  more  than  1,550  journals 
and  1.1  million  microforms  provide  on- 
site  support  (or  academic  programs. 
With  access  to  more  than  160  online 
and  CD-ROM  databases  through  Uni- 
versity Libraries,  the  library  provides 
extensive  additional  support  to  online 
and  remote  student  users. 

As  the  only  academic  library  in  the 
United  States  with  a  Stale  Data  Center 
presence,  the  new  library  permits 
broad  access  to  Census  data  in  addi- 


ibrary  opened  its 


tion  to  print  and  electronic  i 
A  wired  art  gallery  provides  a  multi- 
functional environment  for  art  exhibi- 
tions, receptions,  speaker  presenta- 
tions and  videoconferences.  Seminar 
rooms  with  video  ports  provide  loca- 
tions for  classes,  meetings  and  inter- 
active communication  with  off-site 
groups.  A  CyberCafe  will  provide  a 
comfortable  space  for  refreshments 
and  data  access. 

The  new  library  is  the  largest  acade- 
mic building  erected  on  campus  since 
Penn  State  Harrisburg's  founding  in 
1966. 


Shenango  names 
two  buildings 

Penn  State  Shenango  celebrated  the 
naming  of  two  campus  buildings  re- 
cently: the  Lartz  Memorial  Library  on 
Vine  Avenue  in  downtown  Sharon, 
and  the  McDowell  Hall  on  Shenango 
Avenue. 

The  newly  named  buildings  were 
part  of  the  largest  renovation  project 
in  the  history  of  the  Shenango  cam- 
pus —  the  project  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1996.  The  12,000- 
square-foot  single-level  library  facility 
houses  more  than  30.000  volumes, 
student  study  rooms  and  a  library 
computer  system. 

The  library  was  named  after  the 
Lartz  family  —  Vera  Lartz  and  her  late 
husband  Dr.  Robert  E.  Lartz,  and  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Lartz.  The  Lartzes  have  financially 
supported  the  campus  for  many  years. 

A  recent  major  gift  by  Vera  Lartz 
completed  the  campus'  library  i 
vation  drive. 

McDowell  Hall  is  home  to  the 
pus  bookstore,  learning  center  and  a 
community  conference  room.  M 
Dowell  Hall  was  named  in  recognilii 
of  1936  alumnus  William  P.  McDow- 
ell, a  long-time  friend  and  benefactor 
of  Penn  State  Shenango  campus,  who 
died  in  1996. 

Over  the  years,  McDowell  con- 
tributed more  than  $2  million  to  the 
campus. 
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College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  to  pilot  staff  recognition  program 


Eyes  around  the  University  will  be  watching  a  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  pilot  program  to  recognize  and 
reward  outstanding  staff  employee  performance. 

This  month  marks  the  initiation  of  the  Staff  Perfor- 
mance Reward  and  Recognition  Program,  ACTS, 
which  stands  for  Administrative,  Coordinator,  Techni- 
cal or  Supervisory  employees.  The  program  is  intend- 
ed to  recognize  and  reward  staff  members  for  out- 
standing performance.  Eligible  employees  on  standing 
appointments  in  SPEC  grades  18-24  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  may  participate,  but  if  the  pro- 
gram works  —  the  initiative  could  be  instituted  Uni- 
versity-wide. 

Patterned  on  the  peer  review  programs  in  place 
within  the  Perm  State  Cooperative  Extension  system 
and  the  University  faculty  promotion  and  tenure  pro- 
gram, ACTS  allows  staff  members  to  advance  within 
ranks  and  to  receive  recognition  and  rewards.  The  new 
program  addresses  a  long-standing  problem  that  was 
revealed  through  a  1996  opinion  survey  of  University 
faculty  and  staff.  The  problem  was  also  noted  in  the 
strategic  planning  process  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences. 

'The  attitude  survey  and  the  strategic  planning 
process  unearthed  an  issue  that  we'd  been  hearing  for 
a  long  time:  staff  do  not  have  a  career  path  or  are  not 
recognized  within  their  professional  areas  very  well  by 
the  system,"  said  Bill  Devlin,  director  of  human  re- 
source services  for  the  college.  "In  our  college,  the  sur- 
vey showed  certain  staff  employees  within  grades  18 
through  24  felt  opportunities  for  advancement  were 
limited  by  individual  job  families  or  specialties,  or  by 
experiences  and  skills  that  don't  transfer  to  other  divi- 


Eligible  employees  on  standing 
appointments  in  SPEC  grades  18-24  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  may 
participate,  but  if  the  program  works  — 
the  initiative  could  be  instituted 
University-wide. 

sions,  departments  or  colleges  as  easily." 

These  limitations  made  access  to  higher  paying  po- 
sitions more  difficult  to  attain,  according  to  Devlin, 
who  said  the  tack  of  a  'pay-for-performance'  program, 
beyond  the  annual  July  1  salary  adjustments,  was  also 

"Until  the  approval  of  this  pilot  program  we  did  not 
have  a  system  for  recognizing  or  rewarding  profes- 
sional staff  who  are  very  good  at  what  they  do,"  said 
Devlin.  In  the  early  1980s,  Devlin  helped  institute  a 
peer  review  and  recognition  system  for  extension 
agents  in  the  college.  He  and  others  in  the  college 
thought  a  similar  system  could  be  used  for  other  staff, 
so  they  took  their  idea  to  the  top. 

'The  program  is  the  result  of  staff  involvement, 
thoughUulnessand  a  clear  understanding  of  purpose," 
said  Biilie  Willits,  assistant  vice  president  for  Human 
Resources.  "We're  looking  forward  to  assessing  the 
program  and,  it's  hoped,  extending  it  or  a  similar  pro- 
gram to  other  areas  in  the  future." 

Here's  how  the  new  program  works.  The  pilot  pro- 
gram creates  three  ascending  ranks  within  each  SPEC 
job  grade:  gamma,  beta  and  alpha.  Outstanding  em- 
ployees can  be  advanced  through  the  ascending  ranks, 


with  corresponding  increases  in  salary  compensation 
without  having  their  jobs  reclassified  through  the 
SPEC  plan  or  changing  jobs.  The  University  salary 
schedule  for  staff  will  determine  the  employees'  initial 
rank  and  University  salary  administration  guidelines 
will  cap  certain  pay  provisions  in  the  program. 

The  Staff  Performance  Reward  and  Recognition 
Program,  ACTS,  is  based  on  the  following  three  crite- 

■  Effectiveness:  the  ability  lo  perform  and  main- 
tain performance  expectations  of  the  position  respon- 
sibilities; continually  demonstrates  competence  and  ca- 
pacity for  attaining  results,  growth  and  improvement  in 
all  aspects  of  the  position. 

■  Accomplishments:  consistent  competence 
demonstrated  through  performance  of  stated  action 
plan  objectives  that  result  in  high-quality  output  and 
results.  Staff  member  plans  and  initiates  process  im- 
provements and  services  that  contribute  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  unit's  mission. 

■  Service:  participation  in  University,  college,  unit 
or  departmental  affairs  with  competence  in  extending 
specialized  knowledge.  The  staff  member  should  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  improvement  of  services  and  sup- 
port while  actively  participating  in  professional  soci- 
eties or  organizations. 

Because  the  program  evolved  from  the  extension 
agent  model  already  in  place,  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  is  now  the  test  bed  for  this  initiative. 
The  program  will  commence  following  extensive  em- 
ployee and  supervisor  training,  which  has  already 
started,  and  will  be  ratcheted  up  in  the  early  months 
of  2000. 


CELT  seeks  project 
grant  proposals 

The  Center  for  Excellence  in  Learning  and  Teaching 
(CELT)  is  seeking  grant  proposals  for  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  undergraduate  education  at  Penn 
State.  Awards  in  the  range  of  $3,000-85,000  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made,  although  requests  for  up  to 
$10,000  will  be  considered.  The  source  of  the  grant 
is  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Education's  Fund  for 
Excellence  in  Learning  and  Teaching  (FELT),  which 

Proposals  should  involve  a  range  of  best  prac- 
tices, including: 

■  increasing  student-faculty  contact; 

■  communicating  high  expectations; 

■  encouraging  active  learning; 

■  creating  learning  communities; 

■  collaborating  across  disciplines  at  the  general 
education  level; 

■  assessing  progress  and  giving  effective  feed- 
back; 

■  respecting  diverse  learning  styles;  and 

■  making  smart  use  of  information  technology. 
CELT  is  especially  interested  in  proposals  that 

have  a  potential  for  lasting  impact  on  undergradu- 
ate education  and  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  stan- 
dard operating  procedures.  Projects  that  have 
ternational  or  multicultural  emphasis  also  are  en- 
couraged. 

Proposal  forms,  submission  guidelines  and 
restrictions,  as  well  as  vignettes  of  previously 
funded  FELT  projects,  are  available  at 
http://www.psu.edu/celt/grants/grants.shtml  on  the 
Web.  For  a  printed  copy  of  this  information,  call 
(814)  863-2599  or  e-mail  celt@psu.edu.  Proposals 
are  due  in  401  Grange  by  5  p.m.,  Friday,  March  3. 


Amateur  geologists  at  work 


Science  can  be  more  fun  during  field  trips  than  it  is  in  a  classroom,  according  to  a  fifth-grade  student  i 
State  College  Area  School  District.  Students  from  the  district  are  studying  geology,  and  they  recently 
visited  Deike  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus  for  the  third  annual  "Shake,  Rattle  and  Rocks" 
outreach  program,  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  Geosciences.  One  part  of  this  hands-on 
enrichment  program  had  students  including  Molly  Kolmanic,  left,  and  Scott  McClure  discovering  the 
properties  of  mica.  Behind  them,  Andrew  Sicree,  director  of  the  Mineral  Museum,  guided  the  students 
in  taking  apart  the  transparent,  paper-thin  layers  of  this  unusual  mineral. 
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S  Private  Giving 

$1.25  million  gift  to  benefit 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 


By  Anne  Danaiiy 

University  Relations 

Intending  to  attract  academically  tal- 
ented students  to  Penn  State  programs 
in  sciences  and  engineering,  the  U.SX 
Foundation  has  given  $1.25  million  to 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 

The  gift  will  endow  support  for  one 
graduate  fellowship  and  more  than  20 
merit-based  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships. Each  of  these  will  be  awarded  for 
one  year,  with  the  possibility  of  refund- 
ing. 

The  endowment  will  be  divided 
equally  among  three  areas  within  the 
college:  petroleum  and  natural  gas  en- 
gineering; metals  science  and  engi- 
neering; and  other  energy  related  pro- 
grams such  as  fuel  science,  geology 
and  geophysics. 

USX,  the  nation's  largest  producer  of 
steel  products,  has  headquarters  in 
Pittsburgh  and  is  a  worldwide  producer 
of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Marathon  Oil  Co. 
and  U.S.  Steel  are  the  two  separately  op- 
erated divisions  of  USX.  Both  are  top 
employers  of  Penn  State  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences  alumni. 

The  USX/Marathon  and  USX/U.S. 
Steel  scholars  will  participate  in  intern- 
ships and  summer  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  at  USVs  businesses. 
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hands-on  learning 
experience  and 
help  USX's  re- 
cruitment of  grad- 

The    program 
will  be  handled  co- 
operatively     by     _ 
Earth  and  Mineral 

Sciences  and  the  Schreyer  Honors  Col- 
lege. Students  in  the  Schreyer  Honors 
College  who  receive  the  USX  scholar- 
ship have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  specialized  education  in 
both  areas. 

The  first  awards  will  be  given  in  fall 
2000. 

The  University  invests  endowed 
gifts  and  uses  part  of  the  annual  income 
for  the  purposes  designated  by  the 
donors.  The  remaining  income  is  re- 
turned to  the  principal  to  protect  it  from 
inflation. 

The  gift  is  part  of  Penn  State's  Grand 
Destiny  campaign,  a  seven-year  effort 
to  raise  $1  billion  in  private  support  to 
strengthen  the  University's  mission  of 
leaching,  research  and  service.  The 
campaign  involves  all  24  Penn  State  lo- 
cations and  is  scheduled  to  end  June  30, 
2003. 


$100,000  Honeywell  donation 
backs  1ST  building,  scholarships 


Honeywell,  (lie  diversified  technologies 
and  manufacturing  company,  has 
pledged  $109,000  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology  (1ST)  building  at  the 
University  Park  campus  and  for  1ST  stu- 
dent scholarships. 

Most  of  the  gift.  $100,000.  will  help 
support  construction  of  the  1ST  build- 
ing —  now  in  its  initial  design  stages 
and  slated  for  completion  in  2002-2003. 
The  remainder  of  the  1ST  gift  will  be  for 
three  student  scholarships  to  be  award- 
ed annually. 

Honeywell  is  a  U.S.-based.  $24  bil- 
lion diversified  technology  and  manu- 
facturing leader,  serving  customers 
worldwide  with  aerospace  products  and 
services;  control  technologies  for  build- 
ings, home  and  industry;  automotive 
products;  power  generation  systems; 
specially  chemicals'  fibers;  plastics;  and 
electronics  and  advanced  materials. 

The  company  employs  approximate- 
ly 120.000  people  in  95  countries.  Its 
stock  is  one  of  30  that  make  up  the  Dow 


Jones  Industrial  Average  and  is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Standard  &  Poors  500  In- 
dex. Additional  information  about  the 
company  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
littp:  // www.hanrywell.com/. 

The  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology  welcomed  its  first  class 
of  425  bachelor's-  and  associate-degree 
students  this  year  at  13  University  lo- 
cations around  the  Commonwealth. 
Certificate  programs  also  were 
launched.  Graduate  degrees  will  be 
added  to  the  school's  offerings  by  fall 
2001  and  the  total  statewide  student 
population  is  expected  to  grow  to  2,000 
within  five  years.  Web-based  courses 
are  being  developed  as  well  as  execu- 
tive education  programs. 

The  University  has  selected  the  in- 
ternationally recognized  Rafael  Viiioly 
Architects,  P.C.,  to  design  IST's  new 
building.  It  will  be  erected  at  the  inter- 
section of  North  Atherton  Street  and 
Pollock  Road.  The  building  also  will 
house  the  Department  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering. 


Couple's  back-to-back  gifts  for 
Penn  College  top  $1  million  mark 


An  orthodontist  and  his  wife  have  con- 
tributed another  $800,000  to  Pennsylva- 
nia College  of  Technology,  bringing  to 
more  than  $1  million  the  total  of  their 
back-to-back  gifts. 

The  latest  contribution  from  Dr.  Mar- 
shall D.  Jr.  and  Mary  Welch,  which 
comes  on  the  heels  of  $236,000  in  con- 
junction with  renovations  at  the  Herman 
T.  Schneebeli  Earth  Science  Center,  will 
add  to  the  family's  scholarship  funds.  In 
recognition  of  their  significant  follow-up 
endowment,  the  hangar  at  the  college's 
Kathryn  Wentzel  Lumley  Aviation  Cen- 
ter in  Montoursville  will  join  the  diesel- 
training  facility  in  Allenwood  in  bearing 
the  family's  name. 

From  the  Welches'  standpoint,  die  avi- 
ation-related programs  in  the  college's 
School  of  Transportation  Technology 
added  to  the  decision  that  "this  would  be 
a  good  place  to  put  our  money." 

Marshall  Welch  builds  experimental 
and  ultralight  airplanes  as  a  hobby  and  is 
a  pilot  who  often  flies  across  country  and 
to  British  Columbia.  At  his  peak,  he 
logged  250  to  300  flight  hours  per  year, 
but  that  has  dwindled  in  the  past  few 


years.  He  is  active  in  his  woodworking 
and  metal  shops,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Dunwoody  hunting  club. 

Mary  Welch,  a  former  Sun  Oil  Co. 
employee,  is  a  native  of  Ohio  who  mi- 
grated to  the  Philadelphia  area,  where 
she  met  her  husband.  She  also  is  a  for- 
mer teacher  at  a  private  school  in  Cham- 
bersburg  and  currently  volunteers  with 
the  James  V.  Brown  Library  and  at  her 
church.  The  Welches  have  three  sons: 
William  P.  "Scott,"  who  serves  on  the 
heavy-equipment  faculty  at  Penn  College; 
Graham,  a  chiropractor  in  Lancaster, 
Ohio;  and  Marshall  III,  a  financial  entre- 
preneur in  Lafayette,  Colo. 

To  be  eligible  for  scholarship  money, 
a  student  must  be  enrolled  full-time  in 
an  aviation  program  and  must  have  ap- 
plied for  and  be  eligible  for  financial  aid. 
First-time  awardees  must  have  a  mini- 
mum cumulative  grade-point  average  of 
3.0  or  a  high  school  average  of  at  least  a 
B.  Preference  will  be  given  to  Lycoming 
County  residents,  and  students  are  eli- 
gible for  continuing  awards  in  subse- 
quent years  if  a  cumulative  3.0  GPA  is 
maintained. 


State  College  couple  endows 
food  safety  graduate  fellowship 


A  pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  many  new 
bacteria  has  helped  to  create  a  graduate 
fellowship  that  will  support  food  safety 
and  research  at  Penn  State.  Earl  Casida, 
professor  emeritus  of  microbiology  at 
the  University,  and  his  wife,  Veronica,  of 
State  College  have  given  $125,000  to  en- 
dow the  fellowship. 

The  fellowship  will  assist  outstanding 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science  whose  studies  emphasize 
microbial  food  safety  —  including  such 
topics  as  food  processing  and  storage, 
and  food  handling  to  prevent  contami- 
nation by  illness-causing  microorgan- 
isms like  E.coli  and  salmonella.  The  de- 
partment is  based  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

Earl  Casida,  a  native  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  earned  his  bachelor's,  master's 


and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  bacteriology  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  early 
1950s.  Before  joining  the  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty in  1957,  he  worked  for  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories, Pabst  Laboratories  and 
Charles  Pfizer  and  Co.,  where  he  devel- 
oped and  patented  the  first  commercial 
fermentation  process  in  the  production 
of  a  L-lysine,  which  is  an  amino  acid  re- 
quired in  human  and  animal  nutrition.  At 
Penn  State,  his  teaching  and  research  fo- 
cused on  soil  microbial  ecology  and  in- 
dustrial microbiology. 

The  University  invests  endowed  gifts 
and  uses  part  of  the  annual  income  for 
the  purposes  designated  by  the  donors. 
The  remaining  income  is  returned  to  the 
principal  to  protect  it  against  inflation. 

The  gift  is  part  of  Penn  State's  Grand 
Destiny  campaign. 


Gift  funds  art  history  lectureship 


A  gift  of  $100,000  contributed  by  Penn 
State  alumna  and  retired  University 
staff  member  Mary  Swartz  Neilly  of 
State  College  has  endowed  the  first  lec- 
ture series  in  the  Department  of  Art 
History  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Ar- 
chitecture. Neilly 's  gift  honors  the  late 
art  professor  Harold  E.  Dickson  and  his 
service  to  the  University.  He  served  on 
die  faculty  for  41  years,  retiring  in  1964. 
He  died  in  1987. 

The  Dickson  Lectureship  will  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  Art  History  with 
funds  to  bring  distinguished  speakers 
and  scholars  to  campus  to  lecture  and 
work  with  students  and  faculty. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching,  Dickson 
played  a  prominent  role  in  developing 
the  art  history  program  at  Penn  State, 


orked  closely  with  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  groups  to  commis- 
sion Henry  Varnum  Poor's  land-grant 
frescoes  in  Old  Main  and  Heinz 
Warneke's  sculpture  of  the  Nittany  Lion 

A  Bellefonte  native,  Neilly  received 
her  bachelor's  degree  from  Penn  State 
in  journalism  in  1947.  She  spent  13 
years  with  the  Alumni  Association  and 
retired  after  10  years  with  the  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  as  assis- 
tant for  public  relations  to  the  dean  of 
the  college. 

In  1986.  following  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Virge  Neilly,  she  established 
the  Virgil  E.  and  Mary  S.  Neilly  En- 
dowment for  Music  Education  in  the 
School  of  Music. 


January  13,  2000 
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Obituaries 


Eleanor  K.  Abbot  nutrition  aide  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  June  7, 1971, 
until  her  retirement  Aug.  1. 1984;  died  Dec. 
1.1999,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Violet  V.  Adams,  helper  in  University  Health 
Services,  from  April  5, 1971,  until  her  retire- 
ment June  29, 1982;  died  Dec.  6, 1999,  at  the 
age  of  79. 

Simon  Belasco,  professor  emeritus  of  ro- 
mance linguistics  in  the  College  of  the  liber- 
al Arts,  from  Sept  1, 1953,  until  his  retire- 
ment Sept  1, 1979;  died  Nov.  10, 1999,  at  the 
age  of  81. 

Maurice  E.  Bed,  professor  and  associate  dean 
emeritus  for  research  in  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  from  May  1, 
1956,  until  his  retirement  June  26, 1976;  died 
Nov.  28, 1999.  He  was  89. 

Emeiy  P.  Bfiesmer,  professor  emeritus  of  edu- 
cation in  the  College  of  Education,  from 
Sept  1, 1965,  until  his  retirement  Oct  1, 
1985;  died  Oct  27, 1999.  He  was  79. 


50. 

Burness  was  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University  and 
Rutgers  University.  He  served  the  Universi- 
ty for  23  years  and  was  honored  in  1990  with 
the  University-wide  Atherton  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Teaching.  He  also  received  the 
York  Campus  Teaching  Award  in  both  1999 
and  1986.  The  award  is  being  renamed  in 
his  honor.  Burness  also  was  honored  with 
the  1999  York  Academic  Advising  Award. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
James  H.  Burness  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund,  Penn  State  York,  1031  Edgecombe 
Ave..  York,  Pa.  17403. 

Lillian  C.  Coates,  clerk  at  Penn  State  Abing- 
ton,  from  Feb.  8, 1971.  until  her  retirement 
June  1, 1984;  died  Dec.  2, 1999,  at  the  age  of 


Maxine  A.  Diehl,  telephone  operator  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Systems,  from  Sept 
1. 1976.  until  her  retirement  May  25, 1986; 
died  Nov.  28, 1999.  She  was  79. 

Gideon  Golany,  71,  distinguished  professor  of 
urban  and  regional  planning,  died  Dec.  8. 
1999. 

Before  serving  in  the  Israeli  army  in  the 
1948  War  of  Independence,  Golany  helped 
found  a  kibbutz  in  the  northern  Negev.  He 
matriculated  at  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  studying  archaeology  and  geog- 
raphy. He  earned  two  doctorates,  one  from 
the  Technion  in  Haifa  and  one  from  the 
Hague  in  Holland. 

Golany  did  post-graduate  work  at  Cornell 
University  and  served  on  the  faculty  of  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  in  Blacksburg.  In  1970,  he 
accepted  a  position  at  Penn  State,  where  he 
became  distinguished  professor  of  urban 
and  regional  planning.  He  specialized  in  geo- 
space  design,  urban  design  with  climate  and 
new-town  planning.  In  addition  to  being  a 
visiting  professor  at  many  universities,  he 
was  also  honorary  professor  of  the  China 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  received  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  Award.  He  pub- 


lished nearly  30  books,  some  of  which  were 
translated  into  Chinese,  Spanish  and  He- 

WiDiam  G.  King,  associate  professor  of  land- 
scape architecture  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture,  from  Jan.  1,  1966,  until  his  re- 
tirement June  30, 1988;  died  Dec.  7.  He  was 

73. 

Mary  Strauss  NoO,  associate  professor  emeri- 
ta  of  English  at  Penn  State  New  Kensington, 
from  Sept  1, 1974,  until  her  retirement  July 
1 .  1997;  died  Nov.  23,  at  the  age  of  64. 

Nunzio  J.  Palladino,  former  chairman  of  the 

U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
Penn  State  dean  emeritus  of  engineering, 
died  at  the  age  of  83  on  Dec.  12.  Palladino 
was  one  of  the  nation's  nuclear  engineering 
pioneers,  serving  at  the  forefront  of  nuclear 
power  plant  and  Navy  submarine  reactor  de- 
sign. 

He  worked  at  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
and  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  and 
headed  the  design  team  that  created  the  re- 
actor core  for  the  world's  first  nuclear  sub- 
marine and  the  country's  first  full-scale  nu- 
clear electric  generating  plant  He  joined 
Penn  State  in  1959,  serving  as  the  first  head 
of  the  Department  of  Nuclear  Engineering. 
He  served  as  dean  of  engineering  from  1966 
to  1981,  when  President  Ronald  Reagan 
tapped  Palladino  to  head  the  NRC. 

For  the  full  story,  check  the  Web  at 
http:// www  engr.psu.  edn/news. 

Daniel  J.  Selfridge  Jr.,  maintenance  worker, 
utility  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from 
Oct  7, 1974,  until  his  retirement  Feb.  1, 
1999;  died  Nov.  9, 1999.  He  was  60. 

Harold  E.  Stewart,  senior  extension  agent 
Dauphin  County,  died  Nov.  28, 1999,  at  the 
age  of  73.  As  an  extension  agent  Stewart 
helped  county  officials  and  residents  during 
the  Three  Mile  Island  accident  the  avian  flu 
outbreak  and  a  black  fly  infestation.  Stewart 
worked  with  the  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club.  In  ad- 
dition, he  started  the  master  gardening  pro- 
gram in  Dauphin  County.  After  retiring  from 
the  University,  he  worked  as  a  consultant 
and  turfgrass  specialist 

Howard  W.  Thoele.  associate  dean  emeritus 
for  administrative  management  and  associ- 
ate professor  of  dairy  science,  died  on  Dec. 
9, 1999.  He  was  77. 

Thoele  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1948  and  his  master's  degree  in  1949,  both 
in  dairy  husbandry,  and  his  doctorate  in 
1954  in  dairy  science  and  animal  genetics, 
all  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Thoele  served  in  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II.  He  began  his  career  at  the 
University  in  1964  and  retired  in  1985  as  as- 
sociate dean  emeritus  for  administrative 
management  and  associate  professor  of 
dairy  science.  Donations  may  be  made  to 
the  Howard  W.  Thoele  Renaissance  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  Penn  State.  1  Old  Main,  Universi- 
ty Park.  Pa.  16802. 

Rose  A.  Williams,  campus  registrar  at  Penn 
State  Fayette,  from  Jan.  1, 1966,  until  her  re- 
tirement March  1, 1991;  died  Nov.  13, 1999, 
at  the  age  of  63. 


It  may  be  winter,  but  that  doesn't  stop  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
employees  from  planting  new  trees  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
They  were  busy  before  the  winter  break  along  Curtin  Road,  near 
Pattee  Library  and  Paterno  Library. 


AWARD 

Distinguished  professor  receives 
Black  Award  for  Excellence  in  Research 


Harvey  Manbeck,  distinguished 
professor  of 
agricultural 
engineering, 
recently  re- 
ceived the 
1999  Alex 
and  Jessie 
C.  Black 
Award  for 
Excellence 
in  Research. 

Manbeck  Harvey  Manbeck 
is  a  renowned  researcher  in  wood 
engineering  and  structural  design. 
His  work  on  hardwood  timber 
bridges  and  post-frame  buildings 
has  been  recognized  nationwide. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  structural 
system  group  in  Penn  State's  Hous- 
ing Research  Center  and  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Institute. 

Alex  Black  and  his  wife,  Jessie, 
endowed  the  Black  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Research,  which  offers 
a  $1,000  honorarium  and  plaque. 


Alex  Black  retired  from  Penn  State 
in  1969,  following  a  distinguished 
career  in  research,  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration. 

With  colleagues  from  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources,  Manbeck  cre- 
ated a  project  to  develop  structural 
glue-laminated  products  from  un- 
dervalued and  underused  Pennsyl- 
vania hardwoods  such  as  red  maple. 
The  project  has  developed  design 
standards  for  glue-laminated  hard- 
wood highway  bridges.  Several 
timber  bridges  have  been  installed 
based  on  the  group's  research  and 
design  specifications. 

Manbeck  also  is  an  expert  on 
poultry  housing  and  has  advanced 
the  definition  of  structural  loads  for 
grain  storage  facilities.  He  is  a 
founding  member  of  Penn  State's 
Particulate  Materials  Center,  where 
his  research  helped  define  the  me- 
chanical behavior  of  granular  mate- 
rials. His  early  research  focused  on 
the  interaction  between  structural 
bin  walls  and  stored  grains. 


5p  Promotions 


Staff 

Lydia  P.  Abdullah,  senior  budget  planning 
and  external  reporting  specialist  in  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Resource  Analysis 
Edward  C.  Augustine,  senior  microcom- 
puter consultant  in  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business  Administration 
Suzanne  J.  Bahrt,  staff  assistant  VII  at 
Penn  State  Hazleton 
Leanne  Baughman,  senior  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems  —  Administrative 
Systems 

Mark  W.  Bigelow,  snack  bar  worker  B  in 
Housing  and  hood  Services 
Arlene  L  Bishop,  stall  assistant  V  in  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Wade  C.  Breon,  network  coordinator  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni  Re- 
Theresa  N.  Caputo,  assistant  director  pro- 
grams, unions  and  student  activities  at 
Penn  Stale  Worthington  Scranton 
Todd  J.  Cardamone,  network  analyst  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Patricia  M.  Chambers,  library  assistant  III 
in  University  Libraries 
Michael  J.  Cipriani,  assistant  director,  tele- 
fund  in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Anne  C.  Oanahy.  writer-editor  in  Office  of 
University  Relations 
Peter  M.  Dawson,  lead  systems  analyst  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems- Ad- 
ministrative Systems 
David  A.  Dix,  advanced  engineering  aide 
in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Anna  L.  Dombrostti,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre 
Penny  L.  Evock,  stall  assistant  VI  in  Ap- 
plied Research  laboratory 
Nicholas  J.  Ferrara.  director  of  develop- 
ment in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Roberta  J.  Fultz.  staff  assistant  VII  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion 

Harry  F.  Gearhart,  customer  service  rep- 
resentative in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
William  C.  Gill,  staff  assistant  VI  at  Penn 
State  Great  Valley 

Peggy  V.  Goff.  coordinator  copyright 
clearance  in  Business  Services 
Gary  P.  Grant,  coordinator,  computer  labs 
and  microcomputer  consultant  at  Penn 
State  Altoona 

Lydia  R.  Grimm,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Af- 

Sharon  I.  Gripp.  database  administra- 
tor/webmaster in  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences 

Susan  R.  Gummo,  senior  applications  pro- 
grammer/analyst in  Corporate  Con- 
troller's Office 

Christa  L  Haines,  computer  operator  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni  Re- 

Jenniter  Hessert,  senior  applications  pro- 
grammer/analyst in  Commonwealth 
College 

Ronald  G.  Hoffman,  manager,  network 
and  information  systems  II  at  Penn  State 


Jennifer  J.  Houser,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Engineering 
Kurt  J.  Jeschke.  manager,  network  ser- 
vices in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems-Telecommunications 
Christina  L  Johnson,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Jeffrey  T,  Kellerman,  systems  analyst  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Center  for  Academic  Computing 
Cathy  A.  Kennedy,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Di- 
vision of  Development  and  Alumni  Re- 
lations 

Kelley  S.  King,  financial  officer  III  in  Cor- 
porate Controller's  Office 
Laura  C.  Kopp,  staff  assistant  V  in  Stu- 
dent Affairs 

Andrea  H.  Lego,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  Ap- 
plied Research  laboratory 
Kim  E.  Leitzel.  senior  research  support 
associate  in  College  of  Medicine.  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Heidi  C.  Leiden,  manager,  housing  and 
food  services  I  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 


Michelle  M,  Long,  administrative  assistant 
II  in  Office  of  International  Programs 
Jeffrey  R.  Mallas,  athletic  and  recreation 
assistant  at  Penn  State  Worthington 
Scranton 

Jodi  L  Mathieu.  staff  assistant  VI  in  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice  President  for  Research 
Katherine  McWilliams,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Edmond  J.  Micucci.  lead  systems  analyst 
in  Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Administrative  Systems 
Paula  L  Morgan,  administrative  assistant 
I  in  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Re- 
Gerald  P.  Mulligan,  instructional  designer 
in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Marilee  R.  Mulvey.  manager,  network  and 
information  systems  at  Penn  State  Wor- 
thington Scranton 

Pamela  A.  Murray,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Morgan  Academic  Support  Center  for 
Student  Athletes.  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Education 

Deborah  E.  Musser.  senior  accountant  in 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center 

Anna  M.  Nachman.  staff  assistant  VI  in 
The  Schreyer  Honors  College 
Verne  A.  Neff,  library  supervisor  I  in  Uni- 
versity Libraries 

Mary  L  Newby,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Col- 
lege of  Engineering 

Jan  E.  Orris,  director  of  continuing  edu- 
cation II  at  Penn  State  New  Kensington 
Dianna  L  Palmer,  computer  and  telecom- 
munication specialist  at  Penn  State 

Joseph  T.  Pelick.  production/technical  co- 
ordinator in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems-Telecommunications 
Diane  M.  Peters,  applications  developer 
in  College  of  Medicine.  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Matthew  D.  Prophet,  senior  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Computer  and 


Information  Systems  —  Administrative 
Systems 

Philip  E.  Pruszko,  network  analyst,  un- 
dergraduate admissions  in  Office  of  the 
Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  Enrollment. 
Management  and  Administration 
Phyllis  S.  Quick,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Jane  L  Reese,  staff  assistant  V  in  Division 
of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Penny  L.  Regel,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Ap- 
plied Research  Laboratory 
William  W.  Ritzman,  coordinator  ADA  pro- 
grams in  Affirmative  Action  Office 
Janet  E.  Roberts,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Sharon  K.  Rockey.  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Clifford  F.  Rodack,  network  coordinator 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Raymond  P.  Rothstein,  senior  technician- 
research  in  College  of  Medicine.  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Brian  S.  Rotsten.  senior  engineering  aide 
in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Mark  E.  Scott,  banquet  manager  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services 
Francine  M.  Slagle,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Erie 

June  K.  Smith,  staff  assistant  VI  at  Penn 
State  Altoona 

James  E.  Sposrto.  information  technology 
associate  at  Penn  State  Altoona 
Andrew  J.  Stollak,  manager,  network  and 
information  systems  in  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration 
Susan  E.  Stout,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Cor- 
porate Controller's  Office 
Kathy  Jo  Swope,  staff  assistant  VII  at 
Penn  State  Mont  Alto 
Deborah  J.  Taliaferro,  interpreter/ staff  as- 
sistant in  Office  for  Disability  Services, 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Educa- 
tional Equity 

Laura  R.  Tetrault.  staff  assistant  VIII  in  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice  President  for  Research 
Ann  L.  Thompson,  library  assistant  III  in 
University  Libraries 
Sandra  M.  Vactor,  coordinator,  diversity 
support,  education  in  Affirmative  Action 
Office 

Gerard  M.  Veneziano,  staff  assistant  IV  in 
Hospitality  Services 
L.V.  Wade,  foreign  student  adviser  in  Of- 
fice of  International  Programs.  Office  of 
the  Executive  Vice  President  and 
Provost 

Andrew  E.  Watters,  admissions  counselor 
III  at  Penn  State  Erie 
Amy  J.  Weaver,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Un- 
dergraduate Admissions,  Vice  Provost 
and  Dean  for  Enrollment  Management 
and  Administration 

Noreen  A.  Weaver,  staff  assistant  IV  in  Di- 
vision of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension 

Janet  A.  Welsh,  senior  research  support 
associate  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Elizabeth  J.  Wen  rick,  research  support 
technologist  III  in  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences 

Alan  a  R.  Werner,  staff  assistant  VII  at 
Penn  State  York 
Jan  S.  Weyer,  admissions  counselor  III  in 
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Undergraduate    Admissions,    Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  for  Enrollment  Man- 
agement and  Administration 
Carol  E.  Whrtbred.  staff  assistant  VIII  at 
Penn  State  Erie 

Deborah  A.  Wills,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Cor- 
porate Controller's  Office 
Rhonda  L.  Wolfe,  staff  assistant  VI  in  The 
Schreyer  Honors  College 
Jo  Anne  D.  Wright,  staff  assistant  VII  at 
Penn  State  Abington 
Michele  L.  Yon.  research  technologist  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Joyce  A.  Zajac,  manager.  Center  for  Aca- 
demic Achievement  at  Penn  State 
Schuylkill 

K.G.  Zimmerman,  supervisor,  engineering 
labs  in  College  of  Engineering 
Kathleen  L.  Zimmerman,  staff  assistant  V 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Robert  A.  Zimmerman,  laboratory  super- 
visor at  Penn  State  Schuylkill 

Technical  Service 

Dino  P.  Cantolina,  maintenance  worker 
utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
David  K.  Corman.  carpenter  helper  in  Of- 
fice of  Physical  Plant 
Greg  S.  Gallagher,  maintenance  worker 
utility  at  Penn  State  Altoona 
Jeffrey  A.  Heinly,  maintenance  worker 
utility  at  Penn  State  Berks 
Richard  E.  Henry,  maintenance  worker 
utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Larry  M.  Horner,  experimental  propeller 
fabricator  A  in  Applied  Research  Labo- 

Vicki  A.  Hunter,  food  preparer  B  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services 
Bryan  T.  Johnson,  second  cook,  main 
kitchen  in  Hospitality  Services 
Delano  R.  Lohr,  animal  care  technician  in 
College  of  Medicine.  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center 

Danny  R.  Patterson,  residence  hall  utility 
worker  in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Theresa  M.  Patrick,  janitorial  worker  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Judith  E.  Ranio,  janitorial  worker  in  Office 
of  Physical  Plant 

Douglas  A.  Rosefsky,  maintenance  work- 
er, area  landscape  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

Suzanne  Rieger,  animal  care  technician  in 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center 

David  K.  Renninger,  experimental  pro- 
peller fabricator  A  in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

Scott  J.  Shoemaker,  maintenance  worker 
B  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Roseanne  E.  Shumskas,  group  leader, 
photo-typesetting  in  Business  Services 
Thomas  L.  Waltz,  maintenance  worker, 
area  landscape  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

Betty  M.  Warner,  dining  hall  worker  A  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services 
Susan  D.  Wachter.  janitorial  worker  at 
Penn  State  Altoona 

George  E.  Weaver,  experimental  propeller 
fabricator  A  in  Applied  Research  Labo- 
ratory 
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Focus  on  Research 


Feel  full  on  fewer  calories 


Being  able  to  enjoy 
your  favorite  foods, 
feel  full  after  meals 
—  and  still  lose 
weight  —  sounds  like  hav- 
ing your  cake  and  eating  it 

But  "feeling  full  on  fewer 
calories"  is  exactly  what  is 
promised  by  a  new  approach 
to  eating  based  on  research 
conducted  by  Barbara  Rolls, 
who  holds  Penn  State's 
Guthrie  Chair  of  Nutrition  in 
the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development 

The  eating  plan  is  de- 
tailed in  a  new  book,  Volu- 
metrics:  Feel  Full  on  Fewer 
Calories,  to  be  published 
this  month  by  Harper- 
Collins. The  authors  are 
Rolls  and  nutrition  writer 
Robert  A.  Barnett. 

The  basic  strategy  of 
"volumetrics"  —  eat  a  satis- 
fying volume  of  food  while 
controlling  calories  and 
meeting  nutrient  require- 
ments —  is  based  on  a  se- 
ries of  studies  conducted  by 
Rolls  in  Penn  State's  Labora- 
tory for  the  Study  of  Human 
higrstive  Behavior  over  the 
last  seven  years. 

These  studies  show  that 
eating  your  usual  amount  but 
selecting  low-energy  density 
meals,  which  have  fewer 
calories  per  ounce  and  con- 
tain lots  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, offers  a  way  to  cut  back 
on  calories  and  still  leave  the 
table  feeling  full  and  satisfied. 

"When  we  first  started 
these  studies,  we  thought 
that  fat  played  an  important 
role  in  satiety,"  Rolls  said. 
"We  found  that  when  you 
keep  the  calories  and  volume 
of  food  that  a  person  eats 
fairly  constant,  you  don't  see 
any  special  effects  for  fat  in 
terms  of  reducing  hunger." 


Barbara  Rolls,  Guthrie  Chair  of  Nutrition  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  reveals  her  strategy  of  "volumetrics"  in  her  new  book,  Volumetrics: 
Feeling  Fuller  on  Fewer  Calories. 


The  Rolls  research  team 
also  investigated  the  effects 
of  drinking  water  before  or 
during  meals,  The  results 
showed  that  the  energy  den- 
sity of  food  mattered  most 
in  producing  satiety,  the 
feeling  of  leaving  the  table 
well-satisfied. 

Rolls  said  her  group's  re- 
search has  shown  that  feel- 
ing full  depends  on  eating  a 
satisfying  amount  of  food. 
Tiny  portions  just  don't  do 
it.  The  energy  density  of 
food,  or  the  ratio  of  calories 
to  the  weight  of  food,  is  what 
matters  most  in  order  to  feel 
full  while  controlling  calo- 
ries. Foods  with  a  high  ener- 
gy density  have  lots  of  calo- 
ries in  a  small  serving  and 
are  typically  lower  in  water 
content  For  example,  a  100- 
calorie  serving  of  raisins,  a 
high-energy  density  food,  is 


only  one-quarter  cup.  A  100- 
calorie  serving  of  grapes,  a 
food  low  in  energy  density 
and  high  in  water  content,  is 
one  and  two  thirds  cups. 

In  one  study,  women  who 
had  a  low  energy  density 
soup  as  a  first  course  ate 
fewer  calories  overall  during 
lunch.  However,  soup  is  not 
the  only  water-rich  food  that 
can  help  decrease  calorie  in- 
take, said  Rolls.  She  said 
her  group's  research  has 
shown  that  by  consuming 
other  water-rich  foods,  di- 
eters don't  have  to  limit  por- 
tion size  to  less  than  they 

Following  usual  eating 
habits  but  modifying  recipes 
to  reduce  the  energy  densi- 
ty is  a  good  way  to  apply 
these  research  findings  at 
home,  Rolls  said. 

For  example  the  energy 


Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

density  of  chili  can  be  re- 
duced by  adding  leaner 
meat,  celery,  extra  tomatoes 
and  mushrooms  to  increase 
bulk  but  not  calorie  content 

"People  on  diets  often 
substitute  pretzels  for  high- 
fat,  high-calorie  snacks.  But 
pretzels  have  a  low-water 
content  and  don't  fill  you  up, 
so  you  eat  more  of  them.  A 
snack  with  higher  water  and 
fiber  content,  for  example,  an 
apple,  would  be  a  better 
choice,"  said  Rolls. 

Rolls'  new  book  provides 
more  information  about  the 
energy  density  of  specific 
foods  along  with  menus, 
recipes,  and  tips  for  modify- 
ing favorite  dishes.  A  food 
guide  contains  a  list  of  more 
than  600  foods  divided  into 
four  categories  to  help  read- 
ers select  a  satisfying,  lower- 
calorie  diet. 


Professor's 
efforts  result 
in  international 
conference 

This  month,  more  than  100  of 
■\Iml.i-.  giv.UrsI  writers  ,nid 
artists,  more  than  300 
African  and  international 
scholars  and  researchers,  as  well  as 
publishers,  students,  children  and 
business  and  political  leaders  from 
throughout  Africa  and  the  world,  will 
gather  in  Asmara,  Eritrea,  for  an  in- 
ternational conference,  "Against  All 
Odds:  African  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures into  the  21st  Century." 

Participants  will  take  part  in  a 
week  of  discussions,  translation  and 
publishing  workshops,  plays,  con- 
certs, dance  performances  and  art 
exhibitions  all  centered  on  the  hope- 
ful future  of  African  languages  and 
literatures. 

Charles  Cantalupo,  professor  of 
English  at  Penn  State  Schuylkill, 
who  conceived  the  idea  for  this  pro- 
ject, serves  as  one  of  the  conference 
organizers.  Penn  State,  Africa  World 
Press  Inc.  and  the  Red  Sea  Press 
Inc.  are  sponsoring  the  conference, 
along  with  a  long  list  of  others. 

According  to  Cantalupo,  the  reali- 
ties of  brutal  colonialism  and  corrupt 
neocolonialism,  poverty  and  starva- 
tion, AJDS  and  other  pandemics,  and 
racial  and  ethnic  wars  have  been  a 
common  context  for  African  artistic 
achievement  in  the  20th  century. 

"African  writers,  and  especially 
African  women  writers,  have  worked 
with  circumstances  stacked  against 
them,  but  in  the  context  of  political 
and  economic  challenges  and  social 
persecution,  they  have  made  tremen- 
dous achievements,  against  all 
odds."  he  said. 

"Die  conference  is  an  opportunity 
to  emphasize  the  fruits  of  peace  — 
including  a  renewed  interest  in 
African  languages  and  a  renaissance 
of  accomplishments  in  cultural  and 
artistic  production."  he  said. 

For  more  information  about  the 
conference,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://allodds.outreach.psu.edu/. 


Biological  reason  found  for  women's  increased  risk  of  smoking-related  lung  cancer 


A  gene  for  a  protein  that  fuels  lung-cancer 
growth  is  more  active  in  women  than  in 
men,  according  to  a  report  by  a  University 
.  of  Pittsburgh-led  research  team.  Principal 
investigator  on  the  study  is  Sharon  Shriver,  who  is 
now  an  instructor  of  biology  at  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  team  also  discovered  that  nicotine  found  in 
cigarettes  induces  gene  activity.  Their  report  offers 
the  first  biological  explanation  for  the  greatly  in- 
creased risk  women  face  versus  men  in  developing 
lung  cancer.  If  substantiated  in  future  studies,  this  re- 


search could  provide  a  valuable  marker  for  predict- 
ing which  women  are  most  likely  to  develop  the  dis- 
ease or  detecting  dangerous  precancerous  changes. 

The  research  team  found  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  gene  for  gastrin-releasing  peptide  re- 
ceptor (GRPR),  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of  cells 
lining  the  lung.  When  stimulated  by  its  hormone, 
gastrin-releasing  peptide,  GRPR  triggers  cell  prolifer- 
ation typically  seen  in  lung  cancer.  The  team  also  dis- 
covered that  nicotine  found  in  cigarettes  stimulates 
expression  of  the  GRPR  gene  in  lung  cells. 

"Our  research  strongly  suggests  that  women  are 


likely  to  develop  lung  cancer  afler  much  less  smoking 
exposure  than  men  and  much  earlier  in  life,  regardless 
of  their  smoking  history.  The  tike-home  message,  es- 
pecially for  teen-age  girls,  is  thai  they  should  stop 
smoking  —  or  better  yet  never  start,"  said  Shriver. 

The  difference  between  the  sexes  may  be  related 
to  the  location  of  the  GRPR  gene  on  the  X  chromo- 
some. Women  have  two  X  chromosomes,  whereas 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.bio.psu.edu/People/Faculty/Sh  river/ 
i.nih.gov/ 
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The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus  is  now  part  of  the  National  Trust  Historic  Hotels  of  America.  The 
inn,  built  in  1931,  is  one  of  only  four  properties  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  program. 

Inn  gains  recognition  as  a  national  historic  site 


Penn  State's  Nittany  Lion  Inn  has  joined  National 
Trust  Historic  Hotels  of  America,  a  program  that 
recognizes  hotels  across  America  for  their  preser- 
vation efforts. 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  in  State  College  is  one  of  145 
hotels  and  resorts  throughout  the  country  to  be  recog- 
nized by  National  Trust  Historic  Hotels  of  America  for 
preserving  and  maintaining  its  historic  integrity,  archi- 
tecture and  ambience.  The  inn  is  one  of  20  new  mem- 
bers, and  one  of  only  four  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  program. 

The  237-room  Georgian  colonial-style  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  built  in  1931,  sits  at  the  edge  of  Penn  State,  on  the 
corner  of  North  Atherton  and  Park  Avenue.  Its  proximi- 
ty to  one  of  the  nation's  leading  universities  has  drawn 


many  distinguished  visitors  to  the  inn  over  the  years, 
and  past  guests  include  presidents  George  Bush  and 
Lyndon  Johnson;  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  Helen  Hayes; 
Robert  Frost;  Jack  Nicholson;  and  Louis  Armstrong. 
The  inn  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  University.  James 
Purdum  is  the  general  manager. 

To  be  selected  for  membership,  a  hotel  must  be  at 
least  50  years  old,  listed  in  or  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  or  recognized  locally  as  hav- 
ing historic  significance.  Established  in  1989  with  32 
charter  members,  the  National  Trust  Historic  Hotels  of 
America  is  a  diverse  collection  of  properties  ranging 
from  large  luxury  hotels  in  major  cities  to  small-town 
inns,  country  retreats  and  polished  resorts  throughout 
the  country. 


Erie  breaks  ground  on  training  center  at  Knowledge  Park 


Educators  and  manufacturers  in  northwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia have  broken  ground  for  the  Advanced  Training  Center 
in  Knowledge  Park  at  Penn  State  Erie.  Designed  to  meet 
the  workforce  training  needs  of  the  region,  the  center  will 
bring  together  three  partners  —  the  Northwest  Pennsyl- 
vania Technical  Institute,  the  Regional  Skills  Center  and 
Penn  State  Erie  — to  develop  manufacturing  technology 

Penn  State  Erie  has  already  taken  the  first  step  toward 
collaboration  by  creating  a  new  associate  degree  in  manu- 
facturing technology.  A  two-year  program  initiated  this  fall, 
this  degree  offers  options  in  both  general  manufacturing 
and  plastics  processing.  Both  options  were  developed  by 
Penn  State  Erie  faculty  and  staff  with  input  from  repre- 
sentatives of  industry.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
traditional  students,  the  program  incorporates  a  flexible 
curriculum  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  already 


employed  in  manufacturing  who  wish  to  upgrade  their 
skills.  The  next  step  will  be  adding  two  more  options  to  the 
degree:  metals  and  nanofabrication. 

In  addition,  Penn  State  Erie  has  submitted  a  grant  pro- 
posal to  the  National  Science  Foundation  seeking  $1.4  mil- 
lion to  implement  the  metals  option  of  the  manufacturing 
technology  degree  at  Penn  State  Erie  and  at  two  other 
Penn  State  locations.  Nanofabrication  is  a  technology  de- 
veloped in  the  semiconductor  industry  and  used  for  minia- 
ture sensor  arrays  in  biology  and  medicine;  miniature 
valves  and  turbines  for  fluidics;  flat  panel  displays  for  com- 
puters and  wall-hanging,  picture-like  TVs;  and  integrated- 
circuit  microchips  for  electronics,  computers  and  commu- 
nications. 

This  technology  has  made  integrated-circuit  manufac- 
turing the  nation's  largest  industry  —  larger  than  the  steel 
and  automotive  industries  combined. 
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Taking  shape 


Randy  Van  Guilder,  a  carpenter  for  F: 
around  the  openings  in  the  additio 
doorway  to  a  new  auditorium,  seen  behind  hi 


Construction  Co.  of  Altoona,  prepares  doorways  so  masons  can  lay  block 
Thomas  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Van  Guilder  is  working  on 
ore  pictures  of  the  construction,  please  see  page  8. 


Court  upholds  earlier  Dauphin  County  tax  ruling 


Penn  State  officials  have  received  the 
ruling  they  anticipated  concerning  the 
taxability  of  the  University  Hospitals  al 
The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
for  1994-97.  The  ruling,  handed  down 
Jan.  12  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  Dauphin  County,  states  that  the  hos- 
pital can  be  taxed  for  those  years.  The 
ruling  is  consistent  with  earlier  rulings 
by  Judge  Richard  A.  Lewis  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  medical  center  is  located  in 
Derry  Township,  Dauphin  County. 

This  ruling  in  no  way  affects  the 
University's  tax  status  as  determined 
under  Act  55  of  1997,  in  which  the 


state  Legislature  declared  that  Penn 
State  property  is  public  property  and 
is  exempt  from  real  estate  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  University  officials. 

Penn  State,  nevertheless,  plans  to 
appeal  this  decision. 

"We  do  not  believe  a  teaching  hos- 
pital operated  by  a  university,  funded 
by  the  state  and  charitable  resources 
for  the  public  good,  should  be  held  li- 
able for  real  estate  taxes,"  said  Gary 
Schulti,  Penn  State's  senior  vice  pres- 
ident for  finance  and  business. 

The  Dauphin  County  Court  did 
concede  in  its  opinion  that  Penn  State, 
through  the  medical  center,  "advances 


a  charitable  purpose"  and  in  fact 
meets  four  of  the  five  criteria  estab- 
lished to  qualify  as  a  purely  public 
charity. 

The  recent  decision  is  based  on  the 
court's  belief  that  the  University's  hos- 
pital failed  to  "operate  entirely  free 
from  private  profit  motive"  during  the 
years  in  question. 

Penn  State  is  a  non-profit,  charita- 
ble institution  that  applies  all  its  re- 
sources for  the  sole  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing education,  research  and  pa- 
tient care  for  the  betterment  of  the 
ilth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
ty  at  large. 


Road  Scholars 
Tour  now  open 
to  all  faculty 

University  President  Graham  11. 
Spanier  is  looking  for  more  members 
of  the  Penn  State  community  to  ride 
along  on  his  annual  Road  Scholars 
Tour,  designed  In  help  new  faculty 
become  familiar  with  the  statei  This 
year,  in  addition  to  newly  hired  facul- 
ty, the  tour  is  open  to  all  faculty  Uni- 
versity-wide to  apply. 

Interested  faculty  will  be  selected 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  and 


May  21,  22  and  23.  with  planned 
stops  at  the  state  capitol  in  Harris- 
burg  and  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  followed  by  visits  to 
Lancaster  County  and  Gettysburg. 
Penn  State  campuses  in  Mont  Alto. 
Berks,  York  and  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  are  also  on  the  tenta- 
tive itinerary.  All  meals,  lodging  and 

Road  Scholars  Tour,  page  2 


E-mail  security 
should  be  a  priority 
for  computer  users 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  first  article  in 
a  two-part  series  on  computer  network 
security  at  Penn  State.  The  second 
part,  which  deals  with  security  on  the 
World  Wide  Web,  will  appear  in  the 
Jan.  27  issue  o/Intercom. 

By  Heather  Herzog 

r  and  Information  Systems 


It's  Monday  morning.  You  walk  into 
your  office  and  switch  on  your  com- 
puter. It  makes  its  familiar  humming 
sound  as  software  icons  appear  one  by 
one  on  the  screen.  You  begin  thumb- 
ing through  the  morning  mail  when 
something  strange  happens.  The  CD- 
ROM  disc  drawer  on  your  computer 
slides  open  then  closes  by  itself  —  al- 
most as  if  by  remote  control.  The 
drawer  opens  a  second  time  and  then 
begins  to  open  and  close  rapidly  in 
succession.  You  dig  in  your  desk  for 
the  computer  instruction  manual  and 
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simultaneously  wonder  if  it's  too  early  in  the  morning 
to  dial  the  Center  for  Academic  Computing's  help-line. 
Suddenly  music  blasts  from  the  speakers  and  your 
monitor  flashes  colors  in  a  bizarre  strobe-light  display. 
You  haven't  touched  the  keys  of  your  computer  and 
you're  starting  to  feel  as  if  you're  in  the  Twilight 
Zone...  or  perhaps  that  your  computer  is  well ...  umm 
...  haunted... 

In  a  sense  it  is.  What  you're  experiencing  is  a 
popular  form  of  computer  security  attack,  known  as 
a  trojan  horse.  In  this  case,  it's  a  type  of  trojan  horse 
that  enables  an  intruder  to  control  another  person's 
computer  remotely.  Trojan  horse  programs  go  by  a 
variety  of  names  (NetBus  and  B02K  are 
two  common  examples)  and  they're 
frequently  passed  by  e-mail  attach- 
ment from  one  computer  to  another 
or  contracted  by  downloading  and 
using  a  file.  Like  its  cousin  tl 
puter  virus,  the  trojan  horse  car 
a  wide-range  of  computer  probl 
—  from  inconsequential  mischief 
to  serious  system  damage. 

As  the  information  highway 
grows  and  the  manipulation  of 
electronic  data  becomes  more 
complex,  Penn  State  administra- 
tors, like  those  at  other  universities, 
are  examining  what  can  be  done  to 
raise  awareness  of  information 
rity  issues  and  ensure  the  protection 
of  personnel  and  students. 

According  to  network  securi- 
ty experts,  e-mail  (electronic 
mail)  is  a  particularly  vulnera-      ^ 
ble  area  for  many  people  in 
higher  education  today. 

"E-mail  is  an  easy  target 
because  it  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable communication  tool  at  universities."  said 
Kathy  Kimball,  director  of  Computer  and  Network 
Security  at  Penn  State.  "Students  use  it  to  stay  in 
touch  with  instructors,  parents  and  friends.  Staff  and 
faculty  increasingly  rely  on  it  to  communicate  with 
one  another  and  maintain  contacts  with  colleagues  at 
other  institutions." 

Yet  despite  the  rewards,  a  corresponding  host  of 
electronic  pests  continues  to  expand.  Viruses  and 
worms  (programs  that  travel  from  computer  to  com- 
puter, infecting  and  sometimes  damaging  each  one 
they  contact)  now  occur  more  frequently  than  ever 
due  to  electronic  transmission.  From  1997  to  1998, 
the  rate  of  infection  rose  by  48  percent  and  is  still 
climbing.  There  are  lens  of  thousands  of  viruses  — 
three  or  four  new  ones  appearing  each  day,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  on  CNET  last  year. 

Kimball  explained  that  the  Chernobyl  Virus 
(CIH)  and  Happy*)9.  rather  than  the  well-publicized 
Melissa,  have  so  far  been  the  high-focus  viruses  at 
Penn  State. 

"Malicious  programs,  like  CIH,  are  known  to 
modify  or  delete  computer  files,  sometimes  imme- 
diately before  a  mid-term  or  final  period,"  Kimball 

And  there  are  other  e-mail  pests.  E-mail  bombs, 
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transportation  for  participants  is  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity after  the  tour  embarks  from  University  Park. 
Colleges  and  departments  of  faculty  participants  will 
be  asked  to  cover  costs  incurred  before  and  after  the 
trip,  such  as  transportation  to  and  from  University 
Park. 


for  instance,  overload  electronic  mail  software  with 
hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  messages  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  recipient  to  access  or  send 
mail.  Censorbots  (from  the  word  robot)  can  indis- 
criminately erase  newsgroup  messages  and  delete 
postings  targeted  by  hackers. 

There  are  also  e-mail  schemes  such  as  pyramids 
or  chain. letters  that  may  seem  harmless."  said  Kim- 
ball, "but  if  you  receive  an  electronic  letter  of  this 
type,  don't  do  anything  the  sender  suggests.  At  best, 
forwarding  the  e-mail  may  prove  annoying  to  recip- 
ients; but  at  worst,  you  may  be  helping  to  perpetrate 

Finally,  electronic  name  forgery  —  which  hap- 
pens when  a  perpetrator  uses  someone  else's  user 
ID  to  send  out  information  in  his  or  her  name  —  can 
have  personally  damaging  results.  For  example,  a 
student  from  a  Big  Ten  university  woke  up  in  the 
morning  recently  to  find  that  someone  sent  out 
hundreds  of  verbally  abusive  e-mails  in  her 

The  issue  is  perplexing  those  who 
use  e-mail.  How  do  Internet  users 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
electronic  communication  and 
simultaneously  feel  their  inter- 
actions are  protected?  Accord- 
ing to  Kimball,  there  are  many 
methods  available  to  address 
technology  security  concerns, 
but  they  are  under-used,  often 
because  of  a  lack  of  public  aware- 

"Computer  users  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  concerns  and 
use  common  sense,"  she  said. 
"Don't  share  passwords  even 
with  the  best  of  friends  and  nev- 
er share  extremely  sensitive  or 
personal  information.  Tools 
such  as  virus  detectors,  power- 
(code  which  keeps  others  from  boot- 
ing up  your  computer  without  a  password)  and  file 
encryption  (code  which  makes  your  files  unreadable 
to  others)  can  also  provide  a  great  deal  of  protection 
for  individual  users." 

In  addition,  information  regarding  tools  as  well  as 
abundant  security  tips  can  be  found  on  the  World 
Wide  Web.  Links  to  security  organizations  like  the 
Center  for  Education  and  Research  in  Information 
Assurance  and  Security  (CERIAS)  http://www.ce- 
rias.purdue.edu/,  the  Forum  of  Incident  Response 
and  Security  Teams  (FIRST)  http://www.first.org/ 
and  Security  Focus  http://www.securityfocus.com/ 
provide  updates  on  subjects  like  viruses,  encryption 
(document  coding),  firewalls  (electronic  gate  keep- 
ers for  your  computer),  large-scale  network  securi- 
ty services  and  much  more. 

If  you  experience  what  you  believe  to  be  a  com- 
puter security  incident,  please  notify  the  University 
Computer,  Network  and  Information  Security  Office 
at  (814)  863-9533;  24-hour  help-line  at  (814)  863- 
HELP);  or  send  e-mail  to  security@psu.edu.  If  you 
have  questions  or  concerns  about  computer  virus- 
es, contact  the  Center  for  Academic  Computing 
(CAC)  Help  Desk  at  (814)  863-1035  or  (814)  863- 
2494. 


A  major  focus  of  the  tour  is  to  demonstrate  how 
Penn  State  is  making  life  better  for  Pennsylvania  res- 
idents. Through  the  tour,  faculty  are  able  to  see  first- 
hand the  wide-ranging  impact  Penn  State  research, 
technology  and  cooperative  extension  programs  have 
across  the  state. 

If  interested  in  joining  the  Road  Scholars  Tour, 
contact  Beth  A.  Byers  at  bybl@psu.edu. 
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PRIVATE  GIVING 

$250,000  gift  to  Erie  funds 
new  observatory,  telescope 
and  scholarship  endowment 

The  Mehalso  family  has  made  a  S250.000  gift  to  Penn 
State  Erie  which  will  fund  a  new  observatory  and  ad- 
vanced telescope  as  well  as  a  family  scholarship  en- 
dowment. 

Penn  State  Erie  alumnus  Robert  Mehalso  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  have  donated  $107,500  to  fund  the 
new  observatory  and  high-technology  telescope.  The 
new  facility,  expected  to  open  next  fall,  will  enhance 
undergraduate  teaching  and  research,  and  also  will 
benefit  local  residents  who  attend  the  popular  cam- 
pus Open  House  Nights  in  Astronomy.  The  balance 
of  the  $250,000  gift  will  establish  a  scholarship  en- 
dowment for  Erie  students. 

A  successful  engineer  and  entrepreneur  with  a 
worldwide  reputation.  Mehalso  is  a  1964  Penn  State 
graduate  and  president  of  MicroTec  Associates  in 
Fairport,  N.Y.  He  attended  Penn  State  Erie  from 
1960-62.  Mehalso  was  named  a  Penn  State  Erie 
Alumni  Fellow  in  1989.  He  currently  serves  on  the 
college's  Council  of  Fellows. 

The  new  observatory,  to  be  located  behind  the  Ot- 
to Behrend  Science  Building,  will  vastly  improve  as- 
tronomy facilities  at  Erie.  The  college's  current  reflect- 
ing telescope  and  10-foot  dome  were  erected  in  1978. 
The  new  facility  will  offer  advanced  optics  through  a 
seven-inch  refracting  telescope,  computer  telescope 
control  and  a  16-foot  dome.  The  new  equipment  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  outstanding  viewing  detail.  The  new 
facilities  will  also  offer  both  direct  viewing  through  an 
eyepiece  and  imaging  with  a  charge-coupled  detector 
(CCD),  which  can  obtain  images  of  spiral  arms  of  galax- 
ies millions  of  light  years  away,  viewing  much  farther 
in  the  universe  than  was  possible  with  the  old  telescope. 
The  CCD  camera  also  will  make  the  observing  experi- 
ence accessible  to  individuals  with  disabilities. 

First  Bartoo  scholarship 
to  be  awarded  this  year 

This  year  The  Graduate  School  will  award  the  first 
James  B.  and  Viola  M.  Bartoo  Graduate  Fellowship 
in  memory  of  James  Bartoo,  dean  emeritus  of  The 
Graduate  School  and  professor  emeritus  of  mathe- 
matical statistics.  The  $100,000  gift  will  endow  an  an- 
nual fellowship  to  recognize  outstanding  academic 
achievement  by  a  full-time  graduate  student. 

What  started  as  an  award,  has  over  time  devel- 
oped into  a  fellowship.  Friends,  colleagues,  associ- 
ates, and  family  of  Bartoo  contributed  initial  funds. 
When  Bartoo  retired  in  1984,  his  wife,  Viola,  sug- 
gested friends  make  donations  to  establish  the  James 
B.  Bartoo  Award  in  her  husband's  honor.  When  Bar- 
too died  in  1993,  she  requested  memorial  contribu- 
tions be  made  to  the  award.  An  additional  contribu- 
tion of  more  than  $56,000  was  made  in  1998  by  Vio- 
la Bartoo  to  revise  the  award  into  a  fellowship. 

Bartoo  joined  the  mathematics  faculty  at  Penn 
State  in  1952.  He  was  named  head  dean  of  The  Grad- 
uate School  in  1969.  While  dean  of  The  Graduate 
School,  Bartoo  was  also  appointed  acting  vice-presi- 
dent for  research  in  1970-71  and  interim  provost  in 
1977  by  University  President  John  W.  Oswald. 

A  native  of  Edinboro,  Bartoo  graduated  from  Ed- 
inboro  State  College,  where  his  undergraduate  pro- 
gram was  interrupted  for  three  years  of  service  with 
the  U.S.  Army.  He  earned  a  master  of  science  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  in  mathematics  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Viola  Bartoo  also  grad- 
uated from  Edinboro  State  College  with  a  degree  hi 
education.  She  continues  to  reside  in  State  College 
with  four  of  their  five  children;  the  other  lives  in 
South  Dakota. 
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Great  Valley  CEO  recommended  to  head  Capital  College 

Madlyn  L  Hanes,  campus  executive  of fi-     versity  from  1992-95.  Hanes  was  the  re- 
of  Penn  State  Great  Valley,  School  of     cipient  of  the  University's  Administra- 


Graduate  Professional  Studies,  and 
sociate  dean  of  The  Graduate  School, 
has  been  recommended  as  provost  and 
dean  of  Penn  State's  Capital  College,  ef- 
fective July  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
will  act  on  the  recommendation  at  its 
next  meeting,  Jan.  21.  Capital  College 
comprises  two  campuses,  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  and  Penn  State  Schuylkill. 

Hanes  is  on  leave  during  the 
1999/2000  academic  year,  serving  as 
senior  adviser  to  the  chancellor  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  System. 

As  CEO  at  Great  Valley,  she  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overall  administra- 


Award  in  1998.  and  v 

named  Vision- 
ary of  the  Year 
by  the  Great 
Valley  Regional 
Chamber  of 
Commerce  in 
1999. 

Hanes  joined 
Penn  State  from 
the  University 
of  South  Caroli- 


Madtyn  L.  Hanes 

was  director  of  graduate  studies  in  the 
College  of  Education,  among  other 

tive  and  academic  strategic  directions     posts. 

and  operations  of  the  campus,  includ-  She  is  well-published  in  the  areas  of 

ing  fiscal  and  facilities  planning,  fund     language  development  and  teacher  ed- 

raising  and  external  relations  with  co: 

munity  and  business  organizations,  I 

eluding  campus  and  institutional  part-     ty  of  Florida,  where  she  received  ; 


nerships. 
Ha 


,  who  joined  Penn  State  i 


bachelor's  degree  in  English  education 
i  1969,  a  master's  degree  in  speech 


1988,  also  was  director  of  academic  af-  and  language  pathology  in  1973  and  a 

fairs  at  the  Penn  State  Delaware  Coun-  Ph.D.  in  curriculum  and  instruction  in 

ty  campus  from  1988  to  1997.  During  1976.  She  also  was  licensed  in  speech 

that  time  she  also  served  as  chief  acad-  and  language  pathology  by  the  Profes- 

emic  officer  at  Great  Valley  from  1995-  sional  Services  Board  of  the  American 

96  and  was  chair  of  the  Commission  for  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association 

Undergraduate  Education  for  the  Uni-  in  1976. 

University  names  assistant  vice  president  for  research 

Gary  Weber,  former  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, science  and  technology,  at  PPG  In- 
dustries, has  joined  Penn  State  as  assis- 
tant vice  president  for  research  and  di- 
rector of  technology  transfer  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice  President  for  Research. 

Weber,  a  Penn  State  alumnus,  as- 
sumed his  post  Jan.  17  and  will  provide 
overall  leadership  for  the  University's  in- 
tellectual property  and  technology 
transfer  programs.  He  will  be  adminis- 
tratively responsible  for  the  Ben 
Franklin  Technology  Center  of  Central 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  the  Indus- 
trial Research  Office,  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Office,  Penn  State  Research  Park, 
Pennsylvania  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  the  Research  Commercializa- 
tion Office.  He  also  will  hold  a  faculty 
appointment  in  the  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences. 

At  PPG  Industries,  he  led  all  science 


and  technology  for  the  company,  in- 
cluding five  laboratories.  He  joined  PPG 
in  1992  as  vice  president,  technology 
glass,  and  was  promoted  to  senior  vice 
president,  science  and  technology,  in 
1994. 

Before  joining  PPG,  he  was  vice  pres- 
ident and  deputy  chief  executive,  tech- 
nology and  machinery,  at  General  Elec- 
tric-Tungstram  in  Budapest,  Hungary. 
He  established  the  lead  environmental 
program  in  Eastern  Europe  and  was 
honored  with  a  commendation  from 
GE's  chief  executive  officer  and  a  medal 
from  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sci- 

Weber  earned  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  ceramic  technology  at  Penn  State  in 
1965  and  his  doctorate  in  ceramic  sci- 
ence in  1974.  He  was  honored  as  a  Penn 
State  Centennial  Fellow  in  1996  and  as 
an  alumni  fellow  in  1998. 


IST's  Solutions  Institute  announces  new  director 

The  Solutions  Institute  in  the  School  of     statewide  Web  master  certificate  pro- 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
is  gearing  up  for  action  with  a  new  di- 
rector. Frederick  D.  Loomis,  director  of 


administration,  planning  and  informa- 
tion technology  for  continuing  and  dis- 
tance education  in  the  Office  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension,  will 
become  assistant  professor  of  1ST  and 
institute  director,  effective  March  1. 

For  the  past  year-and-a-half,  Loomis 
also  has  been  executive  director  of  the 
Pa2K  Year  2000  Outreach  Program  in 
the  Governor's  Office  for  Information 
Technology,  and  helped  develop  the 
Pennsylvania  Governor's  School  for  In- 
formation Technology  and  the  first 


alumnus  of 
Penn  State  with 
advanced  de- 
grees in  higher 
education  and 
public  adminis- 
tration. He  has 
been  an  admin- 
istrator at  Penn 
State  for  12 
years. 

For  more  information  about  the  in- 
stitute, check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.ist.psu.edu/html/solu_inst.html. 


Frederick  0.  Loomis 


Health  and  Human  Development  appoints  new  dean 

Raymond  Thomas  Coward,  dean  of  the     tor  of  the  Journal  of  Rural  Health. 
School  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Before  becoming  dean  of  the  School 

and  professor  of    m~~  "         "■     of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Coward 

was  the  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Gerontology  at  the  University  of  Flori- 
da where  he  was  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  College  of  Medicine  from 
1989  to  1997.  He  also  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  for  eight  years  and 
Purdue  University  from  1975  to  1978, 
where  he  also  was  director  of  research 
for  the  Child  Development  Laborato- 
ries, and  was  a  senior  research  associ- 
ate at  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 


lege  of  Health    Raymond  T.  Coward 

and  Human  Development,  effective  Ju- 
ly 1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  act  on 
the  recommendation  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, Jan.  21. 

At  UNH,  Coward  oversees  the  fiscal 


tion. 

His  primary  research  interests  are 
in  the  development,  delivery  and  eval- 
uation of  health  and  human  services. 
He  has  served  as  an  expert  witness  and 
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>nd  largest  academic  unit 


of  the 
campus 

A  specialist  in  gerontology,  rural 
health  and  community  services,  he  is 
the  author  or  co-author  of  seven  books 


and  legislative  bodies  with  responsibil- 
ities in  social  welfare  and  health  and  hu- 
man services  planning. 

Coward  received  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  the  College  of 


and  more  than  100  book  chapters  and  New  Jersey  in  1968  and  1970,  respec- 

journal  articles.  He  is  currently  associ-  lively,  his  Ph.D.  from  Purdue  Universi- 

ate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Applied  ty  in  1974  and  a  master's  of  social  work 

Gerontology  and  was  the  founding  edi-  from  McGill  University  in  1986. 


Schreyer  Institute  director  to 

Renata  S.  Engel,  associate  professor  of 
engineering  design  and  graphics  and 
engineering 
ence  and 
chanics  at  Penn 
State,  has  been 
appointed  direc- 
tor of 
Schreyer  Insti- 
tute for  Innova- 
tion in  Learning. 
She  will  assume 
her  new  position 
on  July  1.  Renata  S.  Engel 

Supported  in  part  by  a  gift  from 
William  and  Joan  Schreyer,  the  Institute 
was  established  in  1995  as  a  laboratory 
for  experiments  that  create  new  class- 
rooms, new  instructional  designs  and 
other  new  ventures  in  learning  and 
teaching. 

In  her  role  as  director,  Engel  will 
serve  as  the  principal  academic  leader 


assume  duties  on  July  1 

of  the  institute,  reporting  to  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  provost  of  the 
University. 

Engel  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Penn  State  faculty  since  1990.  and  holds 
a  University  Faculty  Senate  term 
through  this  year. 

Engel  has  received  the  University's 
1999  George  W.  Atherton  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Teaching  and  the  1997  Penn 
State  Engineering  Society  Award  for 
Outstanding  Teaching.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  winning  team  for  the 
1998  Boeing  Outstanding  Educator 
Award. 

Engel  earned  a  B.S.  degree  in  engi- 
neering science  from  Penn  State  in 
1982  and  a  Ph.D.  in  engineering  me- 
chanics from  the  University  of  South 
Florida  in  1988. 

Engel  replaces  Larry  Spence,  who 
will  step  down  as  director  of  the  insti- 
tute on  June  30. 

Acting  head  of  Social  Sciences  Library  is  now  permanent 


Debora  Cheney  has  been  named  head  of 
the  Social  Sciences  Library  in  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries.  While  acting  in  the  po- 
sition for  the  past  two  years,  Cheney  co- 
ordinated and  managed  the  integration 
of  services,  collections  arid  librarians 
from  the  General  Reference  Section 
and  the  Documents/Maps  Section  to 
create  the  Social  Sciences  Library.  Ch- 
eney will  continue  to  serve  as  coordi- 
nator of  the  U.S.  document  collection 
and  as  political  science  selector. 

Cheney  has  been  a  University  Li- 
braries faculty  member  since  1990.  Her 
previous  positions  include  head  of  the 
Documents/Maps  Section  and  docu- 
ments b'brarian/cataloger.  Before  com- 
ing to  Penn  State,  Cheney  served  ; 


tor  and  advisory  board  member  for  the 
Journal  of  Gov- 


nt  Infor 
motion  and  as  li- 
aison to  the  Fed- 
eral Depository 
Library  Pro- 
gram, in  which 
Penn  State  par- 
ticipates. She  al- 
so developed 
and  wrote  "Cita- 
Debora  Cheney  tjon  He,p  Text„ 

for  Congressional  Universe,  a  Web- 
based  database  produced  by  the  Con- 
gressional Information  Service. 

Cheney's  research  has  been  pub- 
lished in  numerous  books  and  journals 

reference  librarian,  microcomputer  sup-     and  she  has  written  chapters  for  vari- 

port  coordinator  and  database  search-     ous  guides  and  books. 

ing  coordinator  at  Bucknell  University.  She  holds  a  B.A  in  political  science 

Cheney's  other  professional  experi-     from  Perm  State  and  an  M.L.S.  from  the 

ence  includes  serving  as  associate  edi-     University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Jp  Lectures 

Chemical  engineering  plans 
series  of  Tuesday  seminars 


The  Department  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering has  scheduled  a  series  of  sem- 
inars for  spring  semester.  All  seminars 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  in  NO  Fenske 
Laboratory,  with  Themis  Matsoukas, 
associate  professor  of  chemical  engi- 
neering, as  host.  For  more  information, 
call  Sue  Ellen  Bainbridge  at  (814)  865- 
2574  or  e-mail  sesche@engr.psu.edu. 
The  seminars  follow: 

■  Tuesday,  Jan.  25:  "Opportuni- 
ties and  Developments  in  Catalysts 
for  Fuels  &  Lubricants,"  David  E.W. 
Vaughan,  Materials  Research  Labora- 

■  Tuesday,  Feb.  8:  "Aerosol  Syn- 
thesis of  Metal  Nanocrystals  and 
Their  Self-  Assembly  into  Electronic 
Nanostructures,"  Ronald  Andres,  fac- 
ulty member  at  Purdue  University. 

■  Tuesday,  Feb.  22:  "Single-Mole- 
cule Hydrodynamics  of  Polymer  DNA 
Molecules,"  Ronald  Larson.  Universi- 


ty of  Michigan.  Department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering  and  Institute  for  Re- 
search Systems. 

■  Tuesday,  March  14:  "Reactions 
in  Supercritical  Water  Mechanisms, 
Models  and  Molecular  Insights,"  Phil 
Savage,  University  of  Michigan,  De- 
partment of  Chemical  Engineering. 

■  Tuesday.  March  28:  "Atmos- 
pheric Pollution  From  the  Laboratory 
to  the  Supercomputer."  Spiros  Pandis. 
F.lias  associate  professor  of  chemical 
engineering  and  public  policy, 
Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

■  Tuesday.  April  11:  "Iterative  Op- 
timization of  Continuous  and  Batch 
Processes  in  the  Presence  of  Model- 
ing Error."  Evanghelos  Zafiriou,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

■  Tuesday.  April  25:  "Can  Chemi- 
cal Engineers  Think  Conceptually?" 
J.M.  Wehman,  director,  capital  and 
conceptual  planning,  BASF  Corp. 


"Eldernetting"  classes  to  be  held 


Perm  State  Outreach  and  Cooperative 

Extension  in  cooperation  with  Elder- 
hostel  of  Boston  will  host  a  five-day  pro- 
gram for  seniors  who  want  to  take  a  gi- 
ant step  forward  into  the  Information 
Age.  Elderhostel  is  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation committed  to  being  the  preemi- 
nent provider  of  high-quality,  afford- 
able, educational  opportunities  for  old- 
er adults. 

From  Jan.  23-28,  seniors  will  take 
"Eldernetting"  classes  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Motel  on  the 


University  Park  campus  and  learn 
about  the  basics  of  using  the  World 
Wide  Web.  Students  can  learn  to  create 
their  own  Web  pages,  become  e-mail 
savvy,  learn  to  navigate  using  search 
engines,  efficiently  use  chat  rooms  and 
go  Web  shopping. 

Each  participant  will  have  a  high-end 
computer  to  use  during  class,  along 
with  an  e-mail  account  and  network 
connection. 

For  more  information,  contact  Nan- 
cy McCord  at  (814)  865-2581. 


VOICES  conference  set  for  Feb.  6 


"VOICES,"  an  annual  conference  for 
women  graduate  students  in  science 
and  engineering,  will  be  held  Sunday, 
Feb.  6,  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Students, 
faculty  and  professionals  are  invited 
to  network  and  interact  with  peers 
and  colleagues  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

VOICES  gives  participants  an  op- 
portunity to  find  out  how  various 
s  and  engineering 


handle  their  education,  career  and  per- 
sonal life.  The  seminar  begins  with 
brunch  at  9  a.m.  and  runs  through  2 
p.m.  Session  topics  may  include  nego- 
tiating skills,  conflict  resolution,  stress 
management,  financial  planning  for  the 
future  and  more. 

There  is  no  fee  for  the  conference, 
but  registration  is  required.  Registra- 
tion is  due  by  Monday,  Jan.  31.  For 
more  information,  call  Katie  Rung  at 
(814)  865-3342  or  e-mail  cxgl@psu.edu. 


Science  lectures  to  look 
for  life  in  the  universe 


"Astrobiology:  Looking  for  Life  in  the 
Universe"  is  the  topic  of  the  2000  Penn 
Slate  Lectures  on  the  Frontiers  of  Sci- 
ence, which  begin  on  Saturday.  Jan. 
22.  Designed  for  the  enjoyment  and 
education  of  central  Pennsylvania  res- 
idents, the  free  public  lectures  take 
place  on  six  consecutive  Saturday 
mornings  from  11  a.m.  to  about  12:30 
p.m.  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  lectures  include: 

■  Jan.  22:  "The  Origin  of  Life  on 
Earth:  How  Did  it  Happen  and  Could 
it  Happen  Elsewhere?"  by  James  Hast- 
ing, professor  of  geosciences  and  me- 
teorology and  a  member  of  the  Astro- 
biology  Research  Center  at  Penn 
State,  in  the  HUB  Auditorium.  Kasting 
will  discuss  whether  life  on  Earth  be- 
gan at  hydrothermal  vents  at  the  mid- 
ocean  ridges  or  whether  it  was 
brought  here  by  comets  and  mete- 
orites. He  also  will  explore  how  preva- 
lent life  could  be  elsewhere  in  the  uni- 

■  Jan.  29:  "Unveiling  the  Origin 
and  Early  Evolution  of  Life:  Molecular 
Phylogeny"  by  Janet  Siefert,  Keck  Fel- 
low in  molecular  biology  at  Rice  Uni- 
versity, in  101  Thomas  Building; 

■  Feb.  5:  'The  Snowball  Earth:  A 
Climate  Catastrophe  that  Life  Sur- 


vived" by  Paul  Hoffman,  Sturgis  Hoop- 
er professor  of  geology  at  Harvard 
University  and  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard/MIT Astrobiology  Consortium, 
in  101  Thomas  Building; 

■  Feb.  12:  'The  Search  for  Life  on 
Mars"  by  Bruce  Jakosky,  professor  of 
geological  sciences  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Astrobiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  in  101  Thomas  Build- 
ing; 

■  Feb.  19:  "DNA  Clocks  and  the 
Evolution  of  Life"  by  Blair  Hedges,  as- 
sociate professor  of  biology  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Astrobiology  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Penn  State,  in  101  Thomas 
Building; 

■  Feb.  26:  "Jupiter's  Moon  Europa 
and  the  Rebirth  of  Exobiology,"  by 
Chris  Chyba.  Carl  Sagan  chair  for  the 
study  of  life  in  the  universe  at  the 
SETI  Institute,  consulting  professor  of 
geological  and  environmental  sci- 
ences and  co-director  of  the  Center  for 
International  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion at  Stanford  University,  and  leader 
of  the  Science  Definition  Team  for 
NASA's  2003  Orbiter  mission  to  Eu- 
ropa, in  101  Thomas  Building; 

For  more  information  about  the  se- 
ries or  for  access  assistance,  call  (814) 
863-8453  or  e-mail  science@psu.edu. 


Princeton  professor  to  give  art  history  talk 


Anthony  Grafton,  Dodge  professor  of 
history  at  Princeton  University,  will 
give  a  lecture,  "Alberti  and 
Brunelieschi:  Humanism,  Technology 
and  the  Concept  of  Artistic  Progress 
in  Early  Renaissance  Florence,"  at 
6:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  Jan.  27,  in  the 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art's  Palmer  Lip- 
con  Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  talk  is  part  of  the  lecture  series 
"The  Presence  of  the  Past  in  Renais- 
sance Art  and  Culture,"  sponsored  by 


the  newly-endowed  Harold  E.  Dickson 
Lectureship  in  Art  History.  The  lec- 
tures are  free. 

A  distinguished  scholar,  Grafton  has 
reached  a  wide  audience  through  his 
work  on  cultural  and  intellectual  histo- 
ry. Grafton  is  the  author  of  numerous 
publications,  uuhuYmg Joseph  Scaliger:A 
Study  in  the  History  of  Classical  Schol- 
arship; Forgers  and  Critics:  Creativity 
and  Duplicity  in  Western  Scholarship; 
and  Rome  Reborn:  Hie  Vatican  Library 
and  Renaissance  Culture. 


Mineral  symposium  to  examine  fluorescence 


The  2000  Penn  State  Mineral  Sympo- 
sium, an  annual  event  sponsored  by  the 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  Museum 
and  the  Nittany  Mineralogical  Society, 
will  be  held  at  University  Park  from 
May  19-21. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  symposium 
is  "Fluorescence:  Color  and  Light  in  Min- 


erals." Speakers  will  be  invited  to  address 
topics  to  include  fluorescent  minerals 
and  other  materials,  and  the  theory  of  flu- 
orescence and  phosphorescence,  and 
causes  of  color  in  minerals  and  gems. 

For  more  information  and  registration 
forms,  call  Andrew  Sicree  at  (814)  865- 
6427  or  e-mail  sicree@geosc.psu.edu. 


OBITUARY 


Kim  N.  Fisher,  who  in  June  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Paterno  family  librar- 
ian in  English  and  American  literature 
at  Penn  State,  died  Friday.  Jan.  7,  as  a 
result  of  a  pedestrian/automobile  ac- 
cident while  walking  his  dog  near  his 
home  in  Lemont,  an  area  near  State 
College.  He  was  51. 

Fisher  joined  the  Penn  State  Li- 
braries faculty  in  1984,  serving  first  as 
an  acquisitions  librarian  and,  begin- 


ning in  1990.  as  a  humanities  librarian, 
where  he  developed  and  managed  the 
collections  in  English  and  American 
literature,  theatre  and  film.  The  en- 
dowed position  he  held  recognized  his 
academic  excellence  within  the  area  of 
literature. 

He  chaired  several  committees 
within  the  Libraries  and  was  active  in 
professional  organizations  at  the  na- 
tional level.  He  received  his  bachelor's 


degree  in  English  in  1970,  a  master  of 
library  science  degree  in  1972  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  English  in  1981  from 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  he 
held  a  number  of  positions  as  a  librar- 
ian at  Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity from  1972  to  1980,  then  worked 
for  a  year  as  a  reference  librarian  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in 


Richmond.  From  1981  to  1984.  he  was 
the  head  of  the  humanities  division  in 
the  library  at  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be 
made  to  either  the  Paterno  Libraries 
Endowment,  Office  of  the  Dean,  Penn 
State  Libraries,  510  Paterno  Library, 
University  Park  Pa.  16802,  or  to  the 
Acoustic  Brew  Coffeehouse,  Box  1090, 
Lemont  Pa.  16851. 
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News  in  Brief 


Non-resident  alien 
tax  information 

The  IRS  recently  announced  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  additional  fed- 
eral income  tax  that  employers  must 
withhold  from  wages  paid  to  non-resi- 
dent aliens.  The  additional  dollar 
amount  of  tax  withheld  from  each  pay- 
check is  $33  for  monthly  employees 
and  $15  for  a  biweekly  employee. 
These  amounts  are  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral tax  withholding  requirements. 
This  revised  tax  withholding  took  ef- 
fect Jan.  1  and  is  documented  in  new 
IRS  Publication  15,  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  Payroll  Office  at  (814) 
865-7621. 

Immigration  is  topic 
of  Spanier  radio  call-in 

America's  newcomers  will  be  the  topic 
of  the  next  edition  of  'To  the  Best  of 
My  Knowledge."  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier's  monthly  radio  call-in  show 
airing  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  25,  on 
WPSU-FM  (91.5.  106.7,  95.1.  90.1, 
100.9  and  104.7). 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  contem- 
porary trends  in  immigration  to  the 
United  States  and  their  impact  on  the 
future  of  the  country  will  be  Gordon 
De  Jong,  distinguished  professor  of  so- 
ciology and  demography;  Frank  Sher- 
ry, executive  director  of  The  National 
Immigration  Forum;  and  Ira  Mehlman, 
California  media  director  for  the  Fed- 
eration for  American  Immigration  Re- 
form. 

Listeners  with  opinions  about 
whether  Americans  are  doing  enough 
to  ease  the  transition  of  new  immi- 
grants and  whether  new  immigrants 
are  doing  enough  to  fit  into  American 
life  are  encouraged  to  join  the  discus- 
sion by  calling  (800)  543-8242  during 
the  one-hour  broadcast  Internet  users 
worldwide  will  be  able  to  link  to  sound 
and  pictures  from  the  program  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/tech/tech.html; 
and  they  will  be  able  to  contact  the 
president  during  the  program  via  e- 
mail  to  response@psu.edu. 

To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge"  is  a 
series  designed  to  explore  topics  of  na- 
tional and  local  interest  and  to  allow  lis- 
teners a  chance  to  communicate  direct- 
ly with  Penn  State's  president.  Future 
shows  are  planned  for  March  28,  April 
25,  May  16,  June  20,  July  18,  Aug.  15, 
Sept.  19,  Oct  24.  Nov.  21  and  Dec.  19. 

February  blood  drives 

The  American  Red  Cross  will  conduct 
several  blood  drives  on  the  University 
Park  campus  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Dates  of  the  drives  follow: 

—  Feb.  1,  2  and  3:  HUB  Alumni 
Hall,  10  a.m.4p.m.  each  day; 

—  Feb.  7:  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices Building,  call  Connie  at  237-2713 
to  schedule  an  appointment; 

—  Feb.  11:  Hammond  Building, 
Kunkle  Lounge,  9  a.m.-3  p.m.; 

—  Feb.  11:  Materials  Research  Lab- 


Student  Todd  Peterson,  right,  and  the  rest  of  the  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Church 
Westminster  Bell  Choir,  were  among  the  groups  to  participate  in  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Commemorative  Bell  Ringing  Ceremony  in  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus  Monday.  For  more  pictures  from  the 
event,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2000/ 
Jan20/mlk.html. 


oratory,  call  Joanne  at  865-2896  to 
schedule; 

—  Feb.  14:  Applied  Research  Labo- 
ratory, call  Yvonne  at  865-6373  to 
schedule; 

—  Feb.  15:  Rider  Building  area,  call 
Karen  at  8fi3-45()l  lo  schedule;  and 

—  Feb.  23:  HUB  Alumni  Hall,  10 
a.m.4p.m. 

For  additional  schedule  information, 
call  Connie  Schroeder,  Red  Cross 
Blood  Services  campus  coordinator, 
237-2713,  or  e-mail 
ccblood@vicon.net.  Individuals  may 
safely  donate  blood  every  56  days.  To 
confirm  donor  eligibility,  call  the  re- 
gional Red  Cross  at  1-800-54-BLOOD, 
extension  2797. 

Rosemary  Schraer  Mentor  Award 

Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the 
annual  Rosemary  Schraer  Mentor 
Award,  sponsored  by  the  Commission 
for  Women.  The  award,  created  in 
memory  of  Rosemary  Schraer,  former 
associate  provost  for  Penn  State,  hon- 
ors a  current  University  employee  who 
has  excelled  in  helping  others  to  rec- 
ognize and  achieve  their  potential  pro- 
fessionally and  personally. 

Nominations  are  due  by  Monday, 
Jan.  24,  and  should  be  returned  to 
Robin  Anderson,  401  Old  Main,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pa.  16802.  Nomination 
forms  are  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.lions.psu.edu/cfiv/.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Commission 
for  Women  office  at  (814)  863-7696. 

Faculty  reception  for  women 

The  Commission  for  Women  is  hosting 
a  faculty  reception  from  4-6  p.m.  Tues- 


day, Jan.  25,  at  University  Park  to  pro- 
vide female  faculty  members  with  an 
opportunity  to  meet  their  colleagues 
and  network.  The  event,  which  will  fea- 
ture light  refreshments  and  a  cash  bar, 
is  being  held  for  assistant,  associate 
and  full  professors  throughout  the 
Penn  State  system.  For  more  informa- 
tion, e-mail  Rita  Williams  at 
rcw3@psu.edu. 

Creative  writing  awards 

The  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
College  of  Communications  are  seek- 
ing applications  for  the  Katey  Lehman 
Creative  Writing  Awards  in  poetry,  fic- 
tion and  nonfiction/journalism.  TTie 
competition  is  open  to  all  Penn  State 
undergraduates,  regardless  of  curricu- 
lum or  campus,  who  have  at  least 
sophomore  standing  and  will  be  in  resi- 
dence during  the  spring  2000  semes- 
ter. Winners  of  the  $750  prize  awarded 
in  each  category  will  be  announced 
March  15.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  English, 
103  Burrowes  Building,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802  or  online  at 
http://www.psu.edu/dept/english/Pro- 
grams/ugradhbk/kateyapp.html.  En- 
trants may  submit  no  more  than  four 
poems,  one  short  story  or  one  nonfic- 
tion/journalism article  in  each  catego- 
ry. 

Health  Matters  registration 

Health  Matters,  the  series  of  health-re- 
lated programs  offered  each  semester 
at  University  Park  by  the  Office  of  Hu- 
man Resources,  has  a  new  registration 
system.  Because  of  the  change  to  the 
new  system,  confirmation  letters  that 


are  generally  sent  out  to  those  plan- 
ning to  attend  have  not  been  sent. 
Soon  an  e-mail  confirmation  system 
will  be  available,  as  well  as  a  campus 
mail  confirmation  letter,  if  requested. 

Those  who  have  registered  for 
classes  during  this  changeover  period 
should  consider  themselves  enrolled 
pending  payment,  if  applicable.  Anyone 
with  concerns  about  their  registration 
status,  should  call  Health  Mailers  at 
(814)  865-3085. 

Copying  services 

Pattee  Library  and  Paleruo  Library 
now  offer  a  limited  photocopy  service. 
To  use.  patrons  collect  materials  to  be 
copied,  fill  out  a  form  and  leave  the  ma- 
terials at  any  of  the  subject  libraries' 
reference  desks,  or  at  the  reference 
desk  in  105  Pattee  Library.  Materials 
should  be  copied  in  two  working  days. 
Monday  through  Friday.  Patrons  may 
either  pick  up  their  copies  or  have 
them  mailed  vi;i  campus  mail.  Tile  Uni- 
versity Libraries  will  bill  palrons  who 
use  the  service. 

Questions  about  the  photocopying 
service  or  related  fees  should  be  di- 
rected to  Amy  Paster,  head  of  the  Life 
Sciences  Library,  (814)  865-3708  or 
alp@psulias.psu.edu. 

Paid  volunteers  needed 

The  Food  lab  needs  normal-weight 
women,  ages  1<M5,  lo  participate  in  a 
study  this  spring.  This  study  consists 
of  eating  breakfast  (9  a.m.)  and  lunch 
(1  p.m.)  in  our  lab  one  day  a  week  for 
seven  weeks.  You  will  also  be  asked  to 
stay  in  the  lab  from  10:45  am  until  after 
lunch  on  testing  days.  If  interested,  call 
Fan  at  (814)  I 


No  personal  mail  on  campus 

Penn  Stale  Mailing  Services  ask  facul- 
ty and  staff  lo  refrain  from  having  per- 
sonal mail  ami  packages  delivered  to 
campus  office  addresses.  This  appears 
to  be  a  growing  problem,  especially  the 
delivery  of  packages  and  catalogs.  Uni- 
versity policy  prohibits  the  use  of  Mail- 
ing Services  and  campus  mailroom 
staff  for  the  receipl  and  delivery  of  per- 
sonal items. 

Some  employees  on  campus  appar- 
ently have  begun  making  personal 
group  purchases  from  vendors  that  will 
deliver  only  to  business  addresses,  and 
have  those  items  delivered  to  the  cam- 
Bulky  personal  items  quickly  over- 
whelm the  standard  mail-sorting  rou- 
tine as  well  as  the  bins  in  campus  mail 
delivery  trucks.  Additionally,  facilities 
coordinators  who  oversee  building 
mailrooms  note  that  receiving  and  de- 
livering personal  packages  ,md  mail  of- 
ten involves  considerable  time  for  mail- 
room  employees. 

Faculty  and  staff  cooperation  will  as- 
sist Mailing  Services  and  building 
mailroom  staff  in  processing  depart- 
mental mail  in  a  timely  and  cost-effec- 


^Arts& 

Musical  1776  at  Eisenhower 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
presents  1776,  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  21, 
in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Winner  of  five  Tony  Awards,  includ- 
ing "Ilest  Musical."  1776  tells  the  story 
of  courage,  commitment  and  determi- 
nation as  a  group  of  men  create  a  new 
democratic  nation. 

Tickets  arc  $35  and  §25  for  general 
admission;  $30  and  $22  for  students; 
$25  and  $17  for  University  Park  stu- 
dents; and  $25  and  $19  for  ages  12  and 
younger.  For  tickets  or  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at 
(814)  863-0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Pianist  at  Attoona 

Pianist  and  poet  Raymond  Jackson  will 
display  the  talents  that  have  earned 
him  praise  from  around  the  world 
when  he  performs  at  Penn  State  Al- 
toona  on  Sunday.  Jan.  23.  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  Slep  Student  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  classical 
repertoire.  Jackson  plays  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  African  American  composers. 
His  dissertation  tilled  "The  Piano  Mu- 
sic of  20th  Century  Black  Americans" 
is  now  a  permanent  part  of  the  Julliard 
School  Library. 

The  event  is  free,  but  tickets  are  re- 
quired. Tickets  are  available  at  the 
Penn  Stale  Altoona  Bookstore.  For 
more  information  call  (814)  949-5121. 

Trombone  recital  at  Penn  State 

Mark  L.  Lusk,  associate  professor  of 
trombone,  will  present  a  faculty  trom- 
bone recital  on  Jan.  23  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Recital  Hall  of  the  School  of  Music  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Pianist 
Kathy  (iattuso  C'matl  will  assist  Lusk. 

"Eyes  on  the  Prize"  at  DuBois 

In  observance  of  Black  History  Month, 
Penn  Stale  DuBois  will  present  the 
award-winning  PBS  video  series,  "Eyes 
on  the  Prize,"  starting  Jan.  24  and  run- 
ning through  the  entire  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  public  may  attend  this  special 
presentation,  which  chronicles  the 
struggle  for  Civil  Rights  in  America 
from  1954  through  the  mid-1980s. 

Each  video  is  approximately  61)  min- 
utes long,  and  will  be  shown  at  12:05 
p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Building  Auditorium 
on  the  dates  listed  below.  Admission  is 
free. 

■  Monday.  Jan.  24:  "Awakenings," 
(1954-56) 

■  Wednesday.  Jan.  26:  "Fighting 
Back."  (1957-62) 

■  Monday,  Jan.  31:  "Ain't  Scared  of 
Your  Jails,"  (1960-61) 

■  Wednesday.  Feb.  2:  "No  Easy 
Walk,"  (1961-63) 

■  Monday.  Feb.  7:  "Mississippi:  Is 
This  America?"  (1962-64) 

■  Wednesday.  Feb.  9:  "Bridges  to 
Freedom,"  (1965) 


Entertainment 


Artist  Joan  Horrocks  is  buried  in  her  work.  Horrocks's  muiti-rnedia  installation, 
"Shoulders  Exposed,"  is  in  the  Hetzel  Union  Building  Gallery  on  the  University 
Park  campus  through  March  2. 


■  Thursdav.  Feb.  10:  The  Time 
Has  Come,"  (1964-66) 

■  Monday,  Feb.  14:  'Two  Soci- 
eties," (1965-68) 

■  Tuesday,  Feb.  15:  "Power!" 
(1966-68) 

■  Wednesday,  Feb.  16:  The 
Promised  Land,"  (1967-68) 

■  Thursday,  Feb.  17:  "Ain*t  Gonna 
Shuffle  No  More."  (1964-1972) 

■  Monday,  Feb.  21:  "A  Nation  of 
Law?"  (1968-1971) 

■  Wednesday,  Feb.  23:  The  Keys 
to  the  Kingdom,"  (1974-1980) 

■  Monday,  Feb.  28:  "Back  to  the 
Movement,"  (1979-mid  1980s) 

For  more  information  about  the  se- 
ries, call  (814)  3754766. 

Bach's  Lunch 

Oriana  Singers,  a  women's  choral  en- 
semble directed  by  Lynn  Drafall,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  music  education,  will 
perform  for  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert 
on  Thursday,  Jan.  27,  at  12:10  p.m.  in 


the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower  Chapel 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Oriana  Singers  was  founded  in  1995 
to  elevate  the  stature  of  women's 
choral  music  at  Penn  State  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  highly  talented  under- 
graduate women.  For  the  Bach's 
Lunch  program,  the  65-voice  ensemble 
will  perform  several  pieces  by  20th- 
century  American  composers. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture's School  of  Music  and  the  Uni- 
versity Lutheran  Parish.  After  the  con- 
cert audience  members  may  take  their 
bag  lunches  to  the  Roy  and  Agnes 
Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provid- 
ed. 

Trunk  Show 

Penn  State's  Zoller  Gallery  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  will  host  Trunk 
Show,  an  international  traveling  art  ex- 
hibition, through  Jan.  31.  The  show, 
which  features  artwork  from  Penn 
State  faculty,  will  then  travel  the  world. 
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gaining  in  size  and  diversity.  The  inau- 
gural Trunk  Show  will  serve  as  a  labo- 
ratory to  form  the  contents  of  the  U.S. 
trunk  which  will  be  sent  abroad.  It  will 
consist  of  art  works  that  can  be  easily 
packed,  unpacked  and  installed,  all 
from  one  trunk.  The  trunk  itself  will  be 
a  work  of  art  created  by  Sara  Sizer. 
Each  time  a  trunk  is  sent  to  a  new  loca- 
tion, that  venue  will  add  another  trunk 
to  the  exhibition,  its  contents  to  be  se- 
lected by  a  local  curator.  Documenta- 
tion including  a  Web  site  will  follow  the 
development  of  Trunk  Show,  and  even- 
tually this  international  exhibition  will 
make  its  way  back  to  the  U.S.  where 
trunks  from  around  the  world  will  be 
shown  in  a  large  exhibition  space  in 
New  York  City. 

Art  on  the  Move 

Art  on  the  Move,  a  program  which  ex- 
hibits student  and  local  art  around  the 
University  Park  campus,  will  appear  in 
several  areas,  including: 

—  Ritenour  exhibit  area  through 
March  1  will  display  the  paintings  and 
sculptural  objects  of  Jacob  Solomon; 

—  North  Halls  exhibit  area  in  room 
133  of  Warnock  Commons  through 
Feb.  28  will  display  the  paintings  of 
Gregory  Rose; 

—  West  Halls  exhibit  area  (Waring 
Commons,  room  125.  through  March  2 
will  show  the  photography  of  Kate  Mc- 

Exliibits 

■  HUB  Gallery:  Through  March  2, 
"E.  Joan  Horrocks:  Shoulders  Ex- 
posed" will  be  on  display.  A  reception 
is  planned  from  4:30-6:30  p.m.  Thurs- 
day. Feb.  17.  "Shoulders  Exposed"  is  a 
large  installation  piece  of  shoulder 
pads  from  women's  and  men's  cloth- 
ing. The  exhibition  shows  in  a  light- 
hearted  way  how  a  simple  physical  ac- 
coutrement, such  as  a  shoulder  pad, 
may  affect  a  person's  thinking  about 
himself  or  herself. 

■  Formal  Lounge,  Art  Foyer  & 
Sculpture  Corner  (new  exhibit  areas) 

—  Through  Feb.  20:  Photography 
by  Leo  Mendonca  (Formal  Lounge  lo- 
cated between  Starbucks  and  the  HUB 
Gallery); 

—  Through  March  30:  Photographs 
of  Morocco  by  Raymond  Ramon  (Art 
Foyer  located  adjacent  to  the  lounge) ; 

—  Through  May  16:  Metal  sculp- 
ture by  Ellie  Woodward  (Sculpture 
Corner  adjacent  to  the  lounge). 

■  Kern  Building 

—  Through  Feb.  16:  Photography 
by  Steven  Reinhart 

—  Through  Feb.  23:  The  Penn  State 
Press:  Recent  Publications 

For  more  information  on  any  of 
these  exhibits,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/HUB/GalleriesoT 
call  the  HUB  and  Kern  Art  Galleries  at 
(814)  865-2563. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


January  21  -  January  30 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  January  21 

"Baroque  Conversations."  gallery  talk,  by 
Christine  Fitsch-Hammes.  2  p.m., 
Palmer  Museum  Lobby. 

Sunday,  January  23 

"Process  to  Product:  Drawings  and  Ma- 
quettes  by  Seymour  Lipton."  gallery 
talk,  by  Jennifer  Noonan.  2  p.m., 
Palmer  Museum  Lobby. 

Friday,  January  28 

"Seymour  Lipton  and  Abstract  Expression- 
ism," gallery  talk,  by  Amy  Dierkes,  2 
p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

Sunday,  January  30 

"Artists  at  Work:  A  Film  on  the  New  Deal 
Art  Projects,"  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium. 


MUSIC 

Friday,  January  21 
"1776,"  8  p.m.,  Eis 

For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Alan  Jackson  with  special  guest,  Lones- 

tar,  8  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Sunday,  January  23 
B.8.  King.  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium 

For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 
Saturday,  January  29 
"Mandinka,"  Ballet  d"Afrique  Noire,  8 

For  tick- 


Adventurer,  a  sculpture  by  Seymore  Lipton  is  currently  outside  the  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park  campus.  An  exhibit  of  Upton's  work  i 
on  display  in  the  museum's  Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  II  through  June  4. 


ets.  call  (814)  863-0255. 


Saturday,  January  22 

James  Kasting  on  "The  Origin  of  Life  on 
Earth:  How  Did  it  Happen  and  Could  it 
Happen  Elsewhere?  11  a.m.  to  12:30 

Monday,  January  24 

Kristen  Ficthorn  on  "Island  Nucleation  in 
Thin-Film  Epitaxy  from  First  Princi- 


ples." 3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Labora- 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  and  Nadine 

Strossen,  8  p.m..  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-3786, 

Tuesday,  January  25 

David  E.W.  Vaughan  on  "Opportunities 
and  Developments  in  Catalysts  for  Fu- 
els and  Lubricants,"  10  a.m..  140 
Fenske  Laboratory. 

Elise  Malecki  on  "Maganese:  The  Dose 
Makes  the  Poison,"  4  p.m.,  S-209 
Henderson 

Wednesday,  January  26 

Dennis  G.  Shea  on  "Medicare  and  Pre- 


scription Drugs:  New  Evidence  on  Co\ 

erage,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik 

Laboratory. 
"LIAS  Instructional  Seminars,"  6  to  7 

p.m..  Pollock  Laptop  Library  Lab. 
Thursday,  January  27 
Tammy  Gentzel  on  "Volunteering  is  Fun," 

noon  to  1  p.m.,  118  Agricultural  Sci- 


Anthony  Grafton  on  "Alberti  and 

Brunellescfti:  Humanism,  Technology 
and  the  Concept  of  Artistic  Progress 
in  Early  Renaissance  Florence."  6:30 
p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Friday,  January  28 

Claire  Kramsch  on  "Language  and  Identi- 
ty in  Language  Learning."  12:30  p.m., 
101  Kern. 

Parameswaran  Nalr  on  "Yang-Mill's  Theo- 
ry in  (2+1)  Dimensions:  Vacuum  State, 
String  Tension,  etc."  2:20  p.m.,  318 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Claire  Kramsch  on  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Literature  In  Language  Study  1916- 
1999:  Whafs  Left?"  5  p.m..  101  Kern. 

Saturday,  January  29 

Janet  Slefert  on  "Unveiling  the  Origin  and 
Early  Evolution  of  Life:  Molecular  Phy- 
togeny," 11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  101 
Thomas. 

CONFERENCES 


EXHIBITS 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"PSU  Collects  WPA,  American  Works  on 

Paper  Gallery,"  through  March  5. 
"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor." 

Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  II,  through 


John  Badding  on  "Pressure  Tuning  In  the 
Search  for  Improved  Thermoelectric 
Materials,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Labi 

"LIAS  Instructional  Seminars,"  2  to  3 
p.m.,  W104A  Pattee  Library. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activi- 
ties. Including  sporting  events,  go  to  the 
Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/. 
For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Confer- 
ence and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit 
the  Web  at  /if fpy/wwiv. outreach. 
psu.edu/conferences.html. 


PROMOTIONS 

Staff 

Suzanne  L.  Bamhart,  human  i 
coordinator  I  in  College  of  Medicine, 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Paul  R.  Benim.  sports  information  man- 
ager and  coach  at  Penn  State  Erie 
Beth  Borkowski.  staff  assistant  VI  in  The 
Smeai  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion 

Brenda  S.  Chambers,  administrative  as- 
sistant I  in  the  Schreyer  Honors  Col- 
lege, Executive  Vice  President  and 
Provost 

Ann  B.  Cousin,  program  assistant  II  at 
Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley 
Janet  A.  Decker,  manager,  food  services 
III  in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Bethany  A.  Denlinger,  research  support 
technologist  III  in  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development 
Gail  Dunmire,  programmer  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems  —  Adminis- 
trative Systems 

Kimberiy  J.  Eke,  instructional  designer 
in  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Exten- 

Margaret  E.  Fisher,  staff  assistant  V  at 

Penn  State  Great  Valley 

Fred  P.  Fotis,  director  of  housing  in 


Housing  and  Food  Services 
Carol  L.  Gardner,  administrative  assis- 
tant III  in  Schreyer  Honors  College, 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost 
Kathleen  M.  Gray,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley 
Deborah  K.  Guy,  administrative  assistant 
II  at  Penn  State  Berks 
Beverly  J.  Hazzard.  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Angela  L.  Henderson,  assistant  director, 
student  affairs  at  Penn  State  Abington 
Sarah  C.  Hernandez,  program  assistant 
II  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration 

Jean  B.  Hill,  interior  designer  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services 
Tanya  K.  Hockman,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Melissa  A.  Holobinko,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment 

Rick  L  Horetsky,  senior  research  sup- 
port associate  in  College  of  Medicine. 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Stacey  L  Kelley,  human  resources  aide 
II  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Sandra  L  Koelle,  assistant  director  of 
annual  giving  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations 


Christine  S.  Laur,  supervisor,  student 
records  in  Schreyer  Honors  College, 
Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Provost 

Ann  T.  Luck,  senior  instructional  design- 
er in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems —  Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing 

Matthew  J.  Lytle,  lead  systems  analyst  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems  — 
Center  for  Academic  Computing 
Michelle  McMullen-Rider,  administrative 
assistant  II  in  Division  of  Development 
and  Alumni  Relations 
Donna  L.  Meyer,  coordinator,  alumni  af- 
fairs in  Schreyer  Honors  College,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  and  Provost 
Patricia  C.  Mihalik,  accountant  aide  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Brenda  L.  Myers,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Di- 
vision of  Development  and  Alumni  Re- 
lations 

Technical  Service 

Mark  W.  Bigelow,  dining  hall  worker  A 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
James  R.  Bumsworth,  maintenance 
worker  utility  at  Penn  State  Fayette 
Kevin  D.  Farting,  maintenance  worker 


general  A  at  Penn  Stale  Harrisburg 
Dennis  M.  Martin,  mixer,  speciality  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services 
Roger  V.  McClure,  maintenance  worker, 
metal  fabrication  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

Mark  R.  Reynolds,  maintenance  worker 
general  B  in  Hospitality  Services 
Thomas  W.  Schilling,  food  preparer  A  in 
Hospitality  Services 
Linda  E.  Schweigler.  operator,  central- 
ized copy  center  at  Penn  Slate  Harris- 
burg 

Dennis  L.  Smith,  vibration  analyst  in  Of- 
fice of  Physical  Plant 
Hope  A.  Spicer.  group  leader,  guest 
room  attendant  in  Hospitality  Services 
David  H.  Stevenson,  maintenance  work- 
er utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Allen  Tressler.  maintenance  worker  utili- 
ty at  Penn  State  Fayette 
Melissa  A.  Watters,  group  leader,  food 
production  worker  in  Hospitality  Ser- 

Casey  J.  Wick,  group  leader,  mainte- 
nance worker  utility  at  Penn  State 
Hazleton 

Darlene  S.  Wilson,  maintenance  worker 
utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 


Taking  shape 
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Kelly  Con,  ad  and  Clint  Seace  of 

Fairfield  Construction  install  new 
duct  work  in  the  basement  of  the 
Thomas  Classroom  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus,  left. 
Above,  a  block  cutter  from  Flore's 
Construction  Co.  of  Altoona  cuts 
brick  and  blocks  for  the  interior 
work  for  the  addition  to  Thomas 
Building.  At  right,  Alan  Quay  of 
Showwalter  Masonry  mixes 
mortar  for  the  masons.  The 
project,  which  will  add  a  600- 
seat  lecture  hall,  office  space 
and  other  areas,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  June. 


COURSES 

HRDC 

To  register  for  these  or  other 
Human  Resource  Development 
Center  programs  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus,  complete  the 
registration  form  found  in  the 
back  of  the  spring/summer 
HRDC  catalog,  and  fax  to  (814) 
865-3522. 

■  Capturing  Your  Moments: 
Finding  Health  and  Peace 
Through  Mindfulness  —  WEL  137 

Section  1:  Thursdays,  Jan.  27 
through  March  2,  from  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  in  110  Henderson 
Building  (The  Living  Center). 

Section  2:  Thursdays  Jan.  27 
through  March  2  from  3  to  4:30 
p.m.  in  125  Reber  Building, 

Cost:  $100  for  either  section. 
This  course  is  HealthAmercia 
HMO  reimbursable. 


Senior  among  first 
Mitchell  Scholars 


Desha  M.  Girod,  a  senior 
political  science  major  and 
Undergraduate  Student 
Government  president,  is 
one  of  12  students  nation- 
wide to  receive  a  new  schol- 
arship administered  by  the 
US-Ireland  Alliance  in  hon- 
or of  former  Senator 
George  T.  Mitchell. 

Mitchell  Scholars  are  el- 
igible to  attend  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  Ire- 
land and  Northern  Ireland 
for  one  academic  year  of 
post-graduate  study  begin- 
ning in  the  fall  of  2000.  Tu- 
ition, room,  travel  assis- 
tance and  an  $11,000 
stipend  are  provided  by  the 
scholarship. 

Girod  will  pursue  a  mas- 
ter's of  philosophy  in  peace 


studies  at  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin. 

Last  year,  she  was 
awarded  one  of  80  national- 
ly competitive  Truman 
Scholarships.  The  $30,000 
grant  is  given  to  outstand- 
ing juniors  who  have 
demonstrated  campus  and 
community  leadership  and 
who  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
in  public  service. 

After  moving  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Puerto  Rico  and 
learning  English  only  10 
years  ago,  Girod  began  her 
studies  at  Penn  State  in 
1996.  On  the  Dean's  List 
each  semester  since,  she  al- 
so has  received  the  Liberal 
Arts  Academic  Excellence 
Award  each  year  and  is  a 
Bunton-Waller  Fellow. 


BOOK  SHELF 

Henry  Giroux,  Waterbury  chair  professor  in  secondary  education 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

Tlte  Mouse  that  Roared:  Disney  and  the  End  of  Innocence  Rowan 
and  LittleDeld  Press, 

The  book  reveals  that  by  harnessing  children's  imagination 
to  unfettered  consumerism,  media  and  entertainment  conglom- 
erates undermine  important  non-commercial  values  that  kids 
need  to  become  critical  citizens.  Giroux  says  this  visual  culture 
is  more  influential  than  schools  and  families  in  defining  chil- 
dren's sense  of  themselves  and  the  world. 

Marilyn  Keat,  senior  associate  in  the  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Studies,  and  Eric  White,  executive  director  of  the  Division  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  (with  Thomas  L  Minnick,  The  Ohio  State 
I  miversily:  Patricia  Bayer  Richard,  Ohio  University;  Nancy  G. 
Spann.  Appalachian  State  University;  and  Diane  W.  Strontmer 
University  of  Rhode  Island). 

University  Colleges  and  the  Student-Centered  University  Associa- 
tion of  Deans  and  Directors  of  University  Colleges  and  Under- 
graduate Studies. 

This  guide  delineates  the  characteristics  essential  to  a  student- 
centered  university  and  explains  how  the  structure  of  the  univer- 
sity college  contributes  to  the  promotion  of  these  qualities  It  was 
written  in  response  to  the  Kellogg  Commission's  Returning  to 
Our  Roots:  The  Student  Experience,  which  encourages  discussion 
of  the  issues  and  challenges  facing  public  higher  education 
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COMMISSION  FOR  WOMEN 


Group  shares  hiring  and  retention  strategies 


Over  the  past  several  months,  the  Commis- 
sion for  Women  has  been  working  to 
reach  individuals  responsible  for  hiring 
faculty  —  those  it  calls  the  "gatekeepers" 
—  to  arm  them  with  information  on  how  to  best  re- 
cruit and  retain  more  female  and  minority  faculty 
members. 

The  commission's  recent  education  effort  follows 
on  the  heels  of  a  1998-99  report  by  the  group  that 
shows  that  of  the  4,427  faculty  members  at  Penn 
State  who  hold  the  rank  of  lecturer,  instructor,  assis- 
tant professor,  associate  professor  or  professor,  just 
30  percent  are  women. 

"More  than  50  percent  of  our  students  are  women 
and  minorities.  It  is  imperative  that  they  have  suffi- 
cient role  models,"  said  Vasundara  V.  Varadan,  distin- 
guished professor  of  engineering  science  and  electri- 
cal engineering  and  chair-elect  of  the  Commission 
for  Women.  "In  addition.  U.S.  industry  has  told  us 
that  a  diverse  workforce  is  important.  It  adds  to  their 
bottom  line  and  they  are  committed  to  it  wholeheart- 
edly. As  an  institution  of  higher  education,  we  are 
preparing  the  future  workforce  and  we  should  be  re- 
flecting industries  needs  and  society  in  general." 

Varadan  acknowledged  that  Penn  State  also  is 
committed  to  diversity  and  to  fostering  a  welcoming 
environment,  but  some  University  leaders  may  not 
be  certain  how  to  recruit  more  females  or  how  to  ex- 
pand the  potential  pool  of  women  candidates. 

In  a  December  presentation  to  faculty  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Communications,  Varadan  discussed  hiring 
misperceptions  and  helped  to  dispel  some  long-held 
notions  that  qualified  female  candidates  are  not  avail- 

"Nationwide  in  1997  in  all  fields  of  study  com- 
bined, more  than  40  percent  of  the  doctoral  recipients 
were  female,  while  at  the  same  time  just  20  percent  of 
the  faculty  (assistant,  associate  and  professor  rank)  at 
Penn  State  were  women,"  Varadan  said,  pointing  out 
that  Ph.D.  recipients  make  up  the  faculty  labor  pool 
for  many  disciplines.  She  acknowledged  that  these 
are  not  the  only  candidates  in  the  labor  pool.  Within 
the  College  of  Communications,  for  example,  weight 


Any  department  or  college  that  would  like 
to  view  the  presentation  and  discuss 
ways  to  improve  their  search  processes, 
should  contact  the  Commission  for  Women 
at  (814)  863-7696. 

also  may  be  given  to  candidates  with  professional  ex- 
perience in  a  particular  field,  such  as  advertising. 

The  Commission  for  Women  has  compiled  num- 
bers on  female  faculty  for  all  colleges  and  has  com- 
pared them  against  the  national  data  for  Ph.D.  recipi- 
ents. The  comparisons  have  prompted  some  areas, 
like  the  life  sciences,  to  set  up  task  forces  to  find  bet- 
ter recruiting  practices.  The  commission's  report, 
which  includes  some  suggestions  for  recruitment,  re- 
tention and  advancement  of  women,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  of  Academic  Deans  and  to  sev- 
eral individual  colleges,  like  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  Commonwealth  College  and  the  College  of 
Communications,  at  the  request  of  their  deans.  The 
College  of  Education  will  view  the  presentation  on 
Jan.  24. 

"We  asked  to  see  the  presentation  because  we 
think  it's  important,"  said  Doug  Anderson,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Communications.  "We  want  to 
strengthen  our  college  and  a  diverse  workforce  is  tru- 
ly an  asset.  It  can  help  us  to  understand  diverse  learn- 
ing styles  and  enables  the  college  to  provide  more  for 
our  students." 

Although  Varadan  is  encouraged  by  recent  trends 
that  show  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  females  being 
hired  at  Penn  State,  she  predicts  that  it  will  take  many 
decades  for  women  to  achieve  equity  in  the  faculty 
ranks.  The  fastest  way  to  effect  change,  according  lo 
Varadan,  is  to  hire  women  and  minorities  at  the  se- 

"Research  has  shown  that  a  critical  mass  of  15 
percent  with  three  or  more  women  at  the  senior  level 
is  important  in  overcoming  isolation  and  in  improving 
retention,"  she  said. 


John  Nichols,  professor  of  communications  who  at- 
tended the  presentation,  pointed  out  that  a  small  num- 
ber of  key  people  committed  to  diversity  can  actually 
make  a  difference  in  recruiting  women  and  minori- 
ties. Varadan  said  several  programs  within  the  Univer- 
sity are  geared  toward  recruitment  of  minorities  and 
women,  including  the  President's  Special  Opportunity 
Fund  and  the  Women's  Recruitment  Fund,  which 
both  provide  financial  assistance  lo  units  for  making 
competitive  offers  to  prospective  faculty  and  profes- 
sional staff. 

Other  barriers  to  recruiting  women,  according  to 
Varadan.  may  be  in  the  way  a  search  is  conducted  or 
in  the  wording  of  the  advertisement  that  seeks  candi- 
dates. All  search  committees  should  be  directed  to 
have  qualified  female  and  minority  candidates  in  the 
final  pool,  Varadan  said,  and  also  should  have  a  clear 
and  strong  charge  on  the  diversity  agenda  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Department  heads  or  deans  should  ask  to  see 
the  resumes  of  all  undcrreprescnied  applicants 
whether  they  make  the  final  cut  or  not 

"Men  and  women  tend  to  have  different  networks. 
If  you  have  no  personal  contacts  with  these  networks, 
you  may  want  to  contact  the  women's  committee  in 
your  field's  professional  society,"  she  suggested. 

The  report  also  points  to  retention  and  promotion 
challenges,  including  the  small  number  of  mentors 
for  women  and  minorities  and  the  potential  for  social 
isolation  they  face.  A  lack  of  networks  may  compound 
problems  for  women  and  minorities  who  may  not 
know  unspoken  rules  or  methods  for  career  advance- 
ment Robert  Baukus,  associate  professor  of  commu- 
nications who  attended  the  presentation,  said  the  Col- 
lege of  Communications  has  taken  steps  on  its  own  to 
put  togedier  documents  for  associate  professors  to 
follow.  The  documents  are  intended  to  help  individu- 
als make  the  leap  from  associate  professor  to  profes- 
sor by  spelling  out  the  necessary  criteria  and  accom- 
plishments for  that  rank.  Varadan  believes  a  Universi- 
ty-wide manual  on  the  topic  should  be  published. 

"If  you  really  want  equity,  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
hire  more  women,"  Varadan  said.  "We  need  to  ensure 
their  retention  and  a  fair  shot  at  promotion." 


PENN  STATERS 


Oinesh  Agrawal,  professor  of  materials 
and  director  of  the  Microwave  Process- 
ing and  Engineering  Center  at  the  Ma- 
terials Research  Laboratory,  recently 
gave  invited  talks  at  EPFL  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Institute  of  Technology,  Defense 
Science  Organization  (Singapore),  Na- 
tional University  of  Singapore,  Tokai 
University  (Japan),  National  Industrial 
Research  Institute  (Nagoya,  Japan)  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Research  in  In- 
organic Materials  (Japan).  The  latest 
developments  in  the  microwave  pro- 
cessing of  ceramics,  composites  and 
metals  were  the  focus  of  his  talks. 

John  Almquist,  professor  emeritus  of 
dairy  physiology,  received  the  1999  Pi- 
oneer Award  from  the  National  Dairy 
Shrine,  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  of  the  dairy 
industry.  Almquist  is  known  interna- 
tionally for  his  work  in  artificial  insemi- 
nation and  reproductive  physiology  of 
cattle. 

Joy  Dunbar,  manager  of  programs  for 
The  Pennsylvania  Rural  Leadership 


Program,  has  been  reappointed  to  the 
Public  Utility  Commission's  Consumer 
Advisory  Council.  Dunbar  represents 
rural  constituents  and  her  term  ex- 
tends until  2001. 

Karen  L  Fingerman,  professor  of  human 
development  and  family  studies  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment was  recently  honored  by  the 
Gerontological  Society  of  America  for 
her  contributions  in  the  fields  of  behav- 
ioral and  social  gerontology.  She  is  the 
first  recipient  of  the  GSA's  Margret  M. 
Baltes  Early  Career  Award.  Fingerman 
has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  distin- 
guished lecture  at  next  year's  GSA  an- 
nual meeting. 

Les  Gallay,  research  associate  in  agri- 
cultural and  extension  education,  re- 
ceived a  1999-2000  Fulbright  Senior 
Scholar  Award  to  lecture  and  conduct 
research  in  Hungary.  Gallay  will  lec- 
ture on  health  planning  in  Hungary, 
economic  analysis  in  health  policy  and 
ecological  aspects  of  health  promotion 


David  Geiser.  assistant  professor  of 
plant  pathology  and  director  of  the 
Fusarium  Research  Center,  received 
the  1999  Martin-Baker  Award  from  the 
Mycological  Society  of  America. 

Randall  M.  German,  Brush  Chair  profes- 
sor in  materials  and  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics,  was 
awarded  the  Jubilee  Tesla  Medal  by 
the  Nikola  Tesla  Foundation  and  the 
Nikola  Tesla  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Scientific  Knowledge. 

Three  Penn  State  faculty  members  par- 
ticipated in  the  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Middle  East  Studies  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Timothy  J.  Gi- 
anotti,  assistant  professor  of  religious 
studies  and  history,  delivered  an  invit- 
ed paper  titled  "Rarnbam  and  Abu 
Nasn  Deciphering  the  Ezekiel  Dis- 
course (Guide  III,  1-7)  in  the  light  of 
Al-Farabi's  Cosmology;"  Nina  Safran, 


assistant  professor  of  history,  gave  an 
invited  talk  on  "Charges  of  Blasphemy 
in  Ninth  Century  Cordoba:  The  Qadi's 
Court  as  a  Political  Arena."  Arthur  Gold- 
schmldt.  professor  of  Middle  East  histo- 
ry, served  as  chair  and  commentator 
for  a  panel  on  "Social  Change  and  Re- 
form in  Egypt" 

William  Henning,  associate  professor  of 
animal  science,  recently  received  the 
Distinguished  Extension/Industry  Ser- 
vice award  from  the  American  Meat 
Science  Association. 

Akhlesh  Lakhtakia,  professor  of  engi- 
neering science  and  mechanics,  was 
named  a  senior  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 


Paul  Robillard,  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  and  biological  engineering, 
recently  presented  the  lecture  "Ad- 
vances in  Watershed  Science"  at  the  In- 
ternational Water  Engineering  Center 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 


5gj  Partings 


Three  retire  from  University  Libraries 


Cataloging  coordinator  served  25  years 

Marie  Bednar.  cataloging  coordinator,  has  retired  from 

the  University  Libraries  after  25  years  of  service. 

Bednar  joined  the  Libraries  in  1974  as  a  Slavic  ac- 
quisitions assistant 

Bednar  holds  undergraduate  and  master's  degrees 
from  Charles  University,  Prague, 
Czech  Republic,  and  a  master's 
degree  from  Penn  State.  Her  re- 
search interests  include  automa- 
tion and  management  of  cata- 
loging, contemporary  Czech  lit- 
erature and  translation  from 
Czech  to  English.  While  at  Penn 
State,  she  was  active  in  the 
American  Library  Association. 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
Marie  Bednar  vancement  of  Slavic  Studies  and 
Czechoslovak  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1994, 
Bednar  won  an  American  Library  Association  Fellow- 
ship to  launch  a  cataloging  automation  project  at  the 
Masaryk  University.  Brno,  Czech  Republic. 

In  her  retirement,  Bednar  plans  to  continue  her  in- 
volvement with  libraries  in  the  Czech  Republic,  as  well 
as  travel,  write  and  translate.  She  and  her  husband  will 
be  dividing  their  time  between  Bellefonte  and  Prague. 


Business  librarian  started  in  1969 

Melvin  Westerman  has  retired  from  the  University 
Libraries  after  30  years  of  service.  He  joined  the 
Libraries  in  1969  as  a  reference  librarian,  and  lat- 
er became  a  business  librarian. 

Westerman's  career  at  Penn  State  included 
several  visits  abroad  to  study  or  teach.  He  won  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  to  England  in  1990,  and  was 
an  exchange  librarian  at  a  graduate  business 
school  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1973.  In  1998,  he  was  the 
UMI  distinguished  speaker  at  the  European  Busi- 
ness School  Librarians  Group's  annual  meeting, 
held  at  the  University  of  Warick  in  England.  He 
was  a  founding  member  of  the  Academic  Busi- 
ness Libraries  Directors  Group,  the  American 
equivalent  of  the  European  group. 

Westerman  also  was  active  in  the  Special  Li- 
braries Association  (SLA).  He  headed  a  team  of  li- 
brarians who  won  SLA's  Meckler  Award  for  Tech- 
nology in  1993. 

Westerman's  retirement  activities  include  run- 
ning Information  Bridges  International  Service, 
an  exchange  program  for  librarians  who  want  to 
visit  other  countries.  He  is  also  teaching  graduate 
library  science  courses  at  Clarion  University. 

History/area  studies  librarian  to  retire  in  February  after  more  than  28  years 

Bruce  Bonta,  history/area  studies  librarian  in  the  Uni-  reference  room  and  CD-ROMs.  He  co-edited  The  Rote 

versify  Libraries,  will  retire  Feb.  28,  after  more  than  28  of  the  American  Academic  Library  in  International  Pro- 

years  of  service  at  Penn  State.  grams,  published  in  1992. 

Bonta  joined  the  Libraries  in  1971  as  assistant  head  Over  the  past  10  years,  Bonta  has  been  researching 

of  the  Reference  Department  and  became  head  of  the  peaceful  societies.  While  on  sabbatical  in  1992-93  he 

General  Reference  Section  in  1977.  He  held  this  posi-  compiled  Peaceful  Peoples:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 


lion  until  1989.  when  he  became  the  history/area  stud 
ies  librarian.  Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  he  was  a 
readers'  services  librarian  at  Colby  College  in  Maine 
and  a  reference  assistant  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Bonta  has  been  active  in  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation (ALA)  and  the  International  Federation  of  Li- 
brary Associations.  He  has  published  articles  on  a  va- 
riety of  library  topics,  including  the  automation  of  the 


which  was  published  in  1993.  When  Bonta  retires,  he 
plans  to  continue  his  research  in  this  area  and  finish 
a  book  that  defines  the  nature  of  a  nonviolent,  peace- 
ful society. 

Bonta'  s  other  retirement  plans  include  maintain- 
ing his  648-acre  property  in  Snyder  Township,  near 
Tyrone,  and  continuing  his  volunteer  work  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Forest  Stewardship  Program. 


Visual  arts  associate  professor 
retires  with  emeritus  rank 


Roger  Zellner, 

professor  emeritus  of 
visual  arts,  has  retired 
from  Penn  State  Al- 

For  2b  years,  Zell- 
ner taught  a  variety  of 
classes  in  drawing,  de- 
sign and  ceramics.  He 
received  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  art 
education  from  the 
State  University  Col- 


Roger  Zellner 


Gallery  in  Belle- 
fonte, and  at  the 
Blair  County  Arts 
Foundation  Office 
Gallerv  in  Altoona. 
In  1996,  he  orga- 
nized an  exhibition 
of  masks  for  Penn 
State  Altoona 

In  1994,  he  re- 
ceived the  George 
W.  Atherton 

Award  for  Ex 


lege  at  New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  where  lence  in  Teaching  from  Penn 
he  graduated  with  honors.  State.  Zellner  served  on  numer- 
Zellner  received  the  National  ous  committees,  including  Fac- 
Education  Art  Fellowship  to  ulty  Advisory  Council,  tenure  re- 
complete  master's  and  doctoral  view  committee  and  the  College 
degrees  in  art  education  at  Penn  of  Arts  and  Architecture  screen- 
State.  For  many  years,  he  has  ing  committee  for  faculty  teach- 
cxlubiled  his  ceramics  through-  ing  awards, 
out  the  United  States.  In  the  past  Zellner  plans  to  continue  his 
four  years,  his  work  has  been  involvement  with  the  arts  in 
shown  at  the  Adam  and  Art  State  College. 


Hospitality  Services 
employee  served  27  years 

Elizabeth  Pierce,  better  known  t 
Penn     State 
Hospitality 
Services  staff 


with    Penn 
State  in  the    ^''2aoe*h  Pierce 
accounting  department  of  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn. 

Pierce  has  been  recognized  for 
her  outstanding  performance,  par- 
ticularly in  support  of  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  unit,  working  with  ac- 
counts payable  and  payroll.  She  also 
played  an  influential  role  in  the  unit 
in  1997  when  The  Penn  Stater  Con- 
ference Center  Hotel  became  a  part 
of  Hospitality  Services. 
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Several  employees 
announce  retirements 

Edward  C.  Bissell.  systems  programmer  in  Comput- 
er and  Information  Systems  —  Administrative  Sys- 
tems, from  Oct.  1,  1971,  to  Oct  1,  1999. 

Shirley  L.  Brown,  residence  hall  utility  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  March  7,  1982 
to  Nov.  9.  1999. 

Harold  M.  Brumbaugh,  electrician  in  the  Office  of 
Physical  Plant,  from  Sept  25.  1978,  to  Sept  25, 


Carol  A,  Daniels,  nutrition  adviser  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Jan.  20,  1975,  to  Oct  1, 


Jerome  L  Duck,  supervisor  of  the  tennis  complex  in 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  from  Nov.  1.  1964.  to  June 
30,  1999. 

Harry  L.  Gunter.  waste  and  water  treatment  plant  op- 
erator in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Sept.  15 
1955,  to  July  17, 1999. 

William  L.  Henson,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
from  Sept  1.  1984.  to  Oct.  1, 1999. 

Margaret  B.  Hindley,  library  assistant  III  at  Penn  State 
Abington,  from  Oct  30,  1978,  to  Oct  30,  1999. 

J.  Denise  Hosterman,  group  leader,  photo-typesetting 
in  Business  Services,  from  Feb.  26,  1973,  to  Oct  1 
1999. 

Raymond  L  Lewis,  senior  scientist  in  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science,  from  Dec.  1,  1982,  to  Dec.  1,  1999. 

William  Meister.  assistant  professor  of  engineering 
at  Penn  State  Berks,  from  Sept  16, 1967,  to  June 
30.  1999. 

Alletta  M.  Schadler,  extension  agent  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Dec.  1.  1969,  to  Dec 
1,  1999. 

Cheryl  L.  Sharpe,  staff  assistant  in  the  College  of  En- 
gineering, from  Nov.  4,  1974,  to  July  31,  1999. 

Helen  S.  Vashinsky,  senior  accountant  in  the  College 
ol  Medicine.  The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  from 
March  30, 1981,  to  Dec.  1. 1999. 

Francis  Zucco,  construction  quality  representative  in 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from'july  15.  1974,  to 
July  31,  1999. 

Emeritus 

The  following  individuals  have  earned  emeritus 


Ernest  F.  Hauessler,  associate  professor  emeritus  of 
mathematics  at  Penn  State  Hazleton.  from  Sept  1 
1967,  to  June  30,  1999. 

Thomas  A.  Ryan,  associate  professor  emeritus  of  sta- 
tistics in  I  he  Eberly  College  of  Science,  from  July  1 
1969.  to  June  30,  1999. 

Richard  W.  St.  Pierre,  professor  emeritus  of  nutrition 
and  health  education  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  from  Aug.  1.  1974,  to  Aug  1 
1999.  ' 

William  D.  Taylor,  director  emeritus  of  intercollege 
research  programs  and  professor  emeritus  of  bio- 
chemistry and  biophysics  in  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science,  from  May  1,  1963,  to  June  30,  1999. 

Peter  D.  Usher,  professor  emeritus  of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science 
from  Dec.  1,  1968,  to  Aug.  1,  1999. 


January  20.  2000 


Focus  on  Research 

Men  more  sensitive  than  women    x-?^dgtowwtlry 

tofclt~^leduced  label  on  foods 
1  '  '  '  '    '  the  greatest  mysteries  o[  astronomy,  NASA's 

Chandra  X-ray  Observatory  also  may  have  re- 
vealed the  most  distant  objects  ever  seen  in  the 
Universe  and  discovered  two  puzzling  new 
types  of  cosmic  objects. 

Not  bad  for  being  on  die  job  only  five 
months. 

Chandra  lias  resolved  most  of  the  X-ray 

background,  a  pervasive  ejnw  of  X-rays 
throughout  the  universe,  which  was  first  discov- 
ered in  the  early  days  of  space  exploration.  Be- 
fore now,  scientists  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cern the  origin  of  die  hard,  or  high-energy,  X- 
ray  background,  because  until  Chandra  no  tele- 
scope has  had  the  technology  to  resolve  it. 

This  and  other  discoveries  have  been  made 
with  Chandra's  Advanced  CCI  >  Imaging  Spec- 
trometer (ACIS).  'Hie  AC1S  X-ray  camera  was 
conceived  and  developed  for  NASA  by  Penn 
State  and  die  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology under  the  leadership  of  Gordon 
Garmire,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics. 

"This  is  a  major  discovery,"  said  Alan  Bun- 
ner,  director  of  NASA's  Structure  and  Evolution 
of  the  Universe  science  theme.  "Since  it  was 
first  observed  37  years  ago.  understanding  the 
source  of  the  X-ray  background  has  been  a 
Holy  Grail  of  X-ray  astronomy.  Now,  it  is  within 
reach." 

"Chandra's  sensitivity  is  '3)  times  better  than 
'  achieved  with  the  best  previous  X-ray  tele 
scopes,"  said  Garmire.  "This  sensitivity,  plus  the 
superior  spatial  resolution  <ii  Chandra's  mirrors, 
make  Chandra  the  perfect  tool  for  studying  this 
faint  X-ray  source  in  its  crowded  field." 

One-third  of  the  sources  are  galaxies  whose 
cores  shine  bright  in  X-rays,  yet  do  not  shine  in 
visible  light  There  may  be  tens  of  millions  of 
these  "veiled  galactic  nuclei"  in  die  universe, 
each  likely  harboring  a  massive  black  hole  at  its 

A  second  new  class  of  objects  is  assumed  to 
be  "ultra-faint  galaxies."  Richard  Mushotzky  of 
NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  said  that 
these  sources  may  emit  little  or  no  optical  light, 
either  because  die  dust  around  the  galaxy 
blocks  the  light  totally  or  because  the  optical 
light  is  eventually  absorbed  during  its  long  jour- 


College  age  men  who 
said  they  weren't  in- 
clined to  eat  low-fat 
foods  were  more  easily 
influenced  by  false  content  la- 
bels than  fat-and  calorie-con- 
scious women  in  a  recent  study. 

Fed  a  low-fat,  low-calorie 
lunch  that  was  falsely  labeled 
"High  Fat/High  Calorie."  the 
men  reported  less  hunger  and 
ate  significantly  fewer  snacks 
later  on  than  when  they  were 
fed  the  very  same  lunch  cor- 
rectly labeled  "Low  Fat/Low 
Calorie."  The  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  ate  the  same 
amount  of  snacks  regardless 
of  the  labeling  or  actual  fat  and 
calorie  content  of  their  lunch. 
Women  rated  the  lunches 
labeled  "Low  Fat/Low  Calorie" 
significantly  higher  in  "liking" 
and  "satisfaction"  than  the 
men  did.  Both  men  and 
women,  however,  rated  lunch- 
es labeled  "Low  Fat/Low  Calo-  Graduate  student  Julie  Bio  prepares  a  meal  for  one  of  S.E.  Specter's  programs 
rie"  less  rich  even  when  the  on  high  and  low  fat  content  meals.  Specter,  assistant  professor  of  nutrition, 
food  was  actually  full  fat  —  in-  has  found  that  men  appear  to  be  more  influenced  by  food  labels  than  women. 
dicating  that  they  really  could-  Ph°i°:  Greg  Griec 


n't  tell  the  difference. 

"Even  though  we  expected  the 


ested  in  low  fat/low  calorie  foods  influence  subjective  ratings,  includ- 


fat  and  calorie 


females  to      and  the  young  v 


i  who  a 


;.  The      ing  'liking.'  'satisfaction'  and  hunger, 


be  more  responsive  to  written  and 
verbal  cues,  it  was  the  males  who 
paid  attention  to  the  labels,"  said 
study  director  S.E.  Specter,  assis- 
tant professor  of  nutrition. 

Specter  said  one  reason  the  men 
probably  were  more  influenced  by 
the  labels  is  because  paying  atten- 
tion to  fat  and  calorie  content  was  a 
new  behavior  for  them. 

Specter  worked  with  doctoral 
student  Julia  A.  Ello  on  the  study, 
which  involved  21  males  and  22  fe- 
males and  was  representative  of  the 
typical  young  male  who's  not  inter- 


study  was  also  the  first  of  its  type  to      for  both  genders,"  Specter  said.  "La- 


involve  foods  normally  eaten  ii 
which  the  calorie  content  was 
halved  in  the  low-fat  versus  the  vi 
ally-identical  high-fat  lunch. 
Hunger  reported  in  the  after- 
i  did  not  differ  for  males,  i 


bel  information,  at  one  meal,  also  ii 
fluenced  the  male  subjects  to  shift 
their  subsequent  snack  intakes. 

"Female  subjects,  however,  ig- 
nored the  cognitive  cues  in  the  la- 
bel information  as  well  as  the  physi- 


gardless  of  what  they  had  for  lunch,      ological  cues  from  the  calorie  c 
However,  snack  intakes  for  male  tent  of  the  lunch  which  \ 


but  not  female  subjects  were  signifi-      high  in  the  high-fat  v 


s  twice  a 
i.  The 


cantly  higher  after  lunches  labeled 
"Low  Fat/Low  Calorie,"  regardless 
of  actual  fat/calorie  content 

"The  data  suggest  that  cognitive 
cues  such  as  label  information  can 


i  appear  to  have  been  relying 
on  visual  cues,  such  as  portion  size, 
guided  by  a  preconceived  view  of 
how  much  they  thought  they  ought 
to  be  eating,"  he  said. 


Researchers  identify  new  gene  that  could  help  cancer  patients 


Researchers  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine have  identified  a  new  gene  that 
may  help  cancer  patients.  There  are 
an  estimated  60,000  to  100,000 
genes  in  the  human  body. 

"Opioid  Growth  Factor  (OGF), 
also  known  as  Met-enkephalin,  is  a 
naturally  occurring  peptide  in  the 
body  that  helps  regulate  cell 
growth,"  said  principal  investigator 
Ian  Zagon,  professor  of  neuro- 
science  and  anatomy.  "What  we 
have  discovered  during  animal  and 
human  testing  is  that  OGF  slows 


the  growth  of  a  variety  of  human  tu- 
mors and  dramatically  reduces  the 
spread  of  cancer  cells.  When  it 
slows  things  down  enough,  the 
body's  own  immune  system  can 
fight  the  cancer  cells." 

The  information  discovered  by 
Zagon  and  his  colleagues  will  be  vi- 
tal to  designing  more  powerful  and 
long  lasting  anti-tumor  agents,  and 
in  understanding  the  origins  of  can- 

"We  know  that  OGF  naturally  oc- 
curs in  the  body,  and  it  normally 


regulates  cell  replication.  By  giving 
patients  OGF,  we  are  really  using 
the  body's  own  natural  mechanisms 
to  fight  cancer.  This  approach  is  an 
alternative  to  using  toxic  chemicals 
to  kill  cancer  cells  and  often  making 
the  patient  very  sick,"  said  Zagon. 
Zagon  and  other  physicians  at 
Hershey  Medical  Center  are  cur- 
rently administering  OGF  to  pa- 
tients with  pancreatic  cancer  as  part 
of  a  phase  one  clinical  trial.  The 
medical  center  is  the  only  site 
where  this  trial  is  occurring. 


i ley  a 


-then 


In  the  latter  scenario,  Mushotzky  said  that 
these  sources  would  be  well  over  14  billion  light 
years  away  and  thus  the  earliest,  most  distant 
objects  ever  identified. 

Other  discoveries  made  using  Chandra  in- 
clude nearly  a  thousand  faint  X-ray-emitting 
stars  in  a  single  observation  of  young  stars  in 
the  Orion  Nebula.  The  discovery  is  the  richest 
field  of  X-ray  sources  ever  obtained  in  the  histo- 
ry of  X-ray  astronomy. 

This  Chandra  image  is  a  milestone  in  the 
field  —  the  first  time  X-ray  astronomy  has  re- 
solved individual  massive  stars  still  embedded 
in  their  natal  cloud,"  said  Garmire. 

The  discovery  of  such  a  wealth  of  X-ray  stars 
in  the  closest  massive  star-forming  region  to 
Earth  (only  1,500  light  years  away)  is  expected 
to  have  a  profound  impact  on  our  understand- 
ing of  star  formation  and  evolution. 

To  follow  Chandra's  progress,  visit  Chan- 
dra's Web  sites  at  http://chattdra.nasa.gov/  and 
http://cfwndra.h 
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Sam  Duck,  a  livestock  caretaker  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  for  the  past  25  years, 
feeds  some  of  the  University's  bulls  at  the  John 
0.  Almquist  Research  Center,  above.  Most  of  the 
animals  he  cares  for  weigh  between  2,000  and 
2,700  pounds.  One  of  those  animals,  Hurley-Red, 
a  Holstein  bull,  waits  for  Duck  to  get  to  his  end 
of  the  barn. 

The  center  includes  offices  and  laboratories 
for  biochemistry,  molecular  biology,  cell  physiolo- 
gy, histology,  cell  culture  and  cryobiology.  Inte- 
gral housing  and  feed  storage  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  24  mature  bulls,  28  calves,  40  cows  and 
laboratory  animals  used  in  the  research  program 
in  reproductive  physiology. 

The  Almquist  Research  Center  is  a  unique 
facility  for  research  on  reproduction  in  farm  ani- 
mals and  is  one  of  only  three  known  in  the  world 
that  provides  substantial  housing  for  mature 
bulls. 


Results  of  student  work  put  on  display  in  Bellefonte 


The  work  of  12  Penn  State  architec- 
ture students  who  designed  potential 
solutions  to  alleviate  development 
pressures  in  Bellefonte  are  on  display 
in  the  window  of  the  Brockerhoff 


Building  on  Allegheny  Street  in  Belle- 
fonte. The  students,  members  of  a 
fourth-year  design  course  taught  by 
Christopher  Diehl,  were  asked  to  con' 
duct  extensive  interviews,  hold  town 


meetings,  notify  business  and  property 
owners,  and  research  the  growth  prob- 
lem of  the  region  that  will  be  com- 
pounded by  the  completion  of  Inter- 
state 99. 
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Achievements  across  University  in  spotlight 


The  importance,  range  and  impact  of 
Penn  State  research  continue  to  be  on 

the  upswing,  and  Penn  Slate's  incoming 
vice  president  for  research  —  Eva  J.  Pell 
—  wants  to  maintain  and  further  the 
University's  pre-eminence  in  research. 

Board  chair 
looks  at  issues 
affecting  future 


The  University  must  continue  to 
respond  quickly  to  the  needs  of 
society,  while  keeping  its  eye 
on  quality  as  it  transitions  into  the 
next  century,  otherwise  it  will  become 
irrelevant  or  obsolete,  advised  Ed- 
ward P.  Junker  III,  chairman  of  Penn 
State's  Board  of  Trustees,  who  spoke 
about  the  University's  future  during  a 
Jan.  20  talk  at  University  Park. 
Junker,  who  


She  also  wants  to  nurture  the  already 
strong  relationships  among  research, 
education  and  outreach  and  foster  an  en- 
vironment in  which  faculty  and  students 
doing  research  can  interact  without  en- 
countering barriers  between  disciplines. 
Pell's  appointment  as  vice  president 
for  research  and  dean  of  The  Graduate 
School  was  confirmed  Jan,  21  by  Penn 


Junker  reelected 
chairman  of  the 
board.  See  page 
10  for  the  story. 


speaker  for  the 
Penn  State 
Forum,  shared 
some  of  the  con- 
cerns  the   32-   — 
member  Board  of  Trustees  is  likely  to 
face  as  it  helps  guide  the  University  in 
the  coming  decades. 

Junker,  retired  vice  chairman  of 
PNC  Bank  Corp.,  has  been  a  trustee 
for  the  past  14  years  and  was  reelect- 
ed last  Friday  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  From  his  perspective  in  the 
chairman's  seat.  Junker  sees  an  insti- 
tution that  has  managed  to  remain 
flexible  and  vital,  despite  the  "daunt- 
ing" fiscal  challenges  it  has  faced. 
Pennsylvania  is  ranked  47th  among 
states  for  its  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Over  the  years,  Penn  State  has 
received  appropriations  from  the  state 
that  fell  short  of  expectations. 

"The  board  feels  very  good  about 
Penn  State's  direction  and  momentum 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Gra- 
ham Spanier,"  Junker  told  the  hun- 

Junker  speaks,  page  2 


Stale's  Board  of  Trustees.  Pell,  a  faculty 
member  and  researcher  al  the  Univer- 
sity for  26  years,  has  served  as  interim 
vice  president  for  research  since  July 
1999. 

"Not  very  long  ago,  research  was  of- 
ten narrowly  defined,  with  each  re- 
searcher or  scholar  working  in  her  or 
fairly  oblivious  lo  the 


Celebrating  history 


Posters  honoring  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  celebrating  Afric 
itage  adorn  the  hallway  between  the  Pattee  and  Paterno  Libraries  on  th< 
University  Park  campus.  This  is  one  of  several  exhibits  and  programs 
planned  throughout  the  University  in  honor  of  Black  History  Month.  For  a 
listing  of  other  activities,  please  see  pages  6  and  7. 


outside  world,"  Pell  told  the  board. 
'Times  have  changed.  Today  the  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  scientists,  engi- 
neers, life  scientists  and  social  scientists 
to  work  together  to  solve  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  human  existence 
are  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception." 

Working  together,  page  3 

Web  surfers  need  to 
use  caution  before 
catching  the  wave 

Editor's  note:  litis  is  the  second  article  in 
a  two-part  series  on  computer  network 
security  at  Penn  State.  The  first  part  of 
the  series  on  e-mail  security  appeared 
in  the  Jan.  20  issue  o/Intercom. 


In  the  last  decade,  the  World  Wide 
Web  has  transformed  universities  into 
globally  linked,  interactive  communi- 
ties. Faculty  share  information  across 
continents  on  a  daily  basis.  Instructors 
post  syllabi  and  course  tips  at  Web  sites 
for  students  to  access  24  hours  a  day; 
and  Web-based  distance  education  en- 
ables students  to  study  courses  such  as 
Penn  State's  "Turfgrass  230"  from 
places  as  far  away  as  Australia  and  the 
Middle  East 

Unfortunately,  this  digital  inter- 
change is  under  siege,  according  to  net- 
work security  officials. 

Deborah  Hurley,  director  of  the  Har- 
vard Information  Infrastructure  Project, 
a  Harvard  University  research  program 
involved  in  defining  national  and  inter- 
national Internet  policy,  notes  that 
while  there's  a  lot  of  good  news  about 
information  and  communications  tech- 
nologies, intrinsic  security  is  generally 
growing  worse. 

"There  are  more  computers,  more 
networks,  more  data  and  information 
and,  most  significantly,  more  fallible  hu- 
man beings  connected  to  and  using 
the  system,"  said  Hurley.  "We  rely  on 
the  goodwill  of  many  people,  around 
the  world,  not  to  use  their  technolog- 
ical knowledge  in  deleterious  ways.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  more  dependent 

Web  security,  page  2 
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Junker  speaks 

Continued  from  pdgj  one* 

Hreds  of  people  who  trekked  through 
wintry  weather  to  hear  his  talk.  "We  all 
know  Penn  State  could  contribute  so 
much  more  if  we  were  not  constrained 
by  the  availability  of  resources." 

The  chairman  of  the  board  reiterat- 
ed his  belief  that  the  "single  most  im- 
portant responsibility  for  the  board  is 
to  hire  the  president ...  and  then  stay 
out  of  his  or  her  way." 

"It  is  our  duty  to  support  the  presi- 
dent, particularly  when  the  institution 
is  under  the  internal  or  external  pres- 
sures that  inevitably  arise  for  a  Univer- 
sity as  large  and  diverse  as  Penn  State," 
he  said. 

Junker  outlined  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges he  believes  the  board  will  con- 
front in  the  years  to  come,  including: 

1)  Defining  institutional  quality. 

2)  Reflecting  demographic  changes 
in  society.  The  University  must  work  to 
ensure  that  it  is  accessible  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  and  that  it 
changes  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  in- 
creasingly diverse  group. 

3)  Defining  programs  to  respond  to 
today's  marketplace.  Junker  cited  the 
new  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology  as  one  example  of  how 
Penn  State  is  rising  to  this  challenge. 

4)  Ensuring  that  Penn  State  has  a 
sound  fiscal  position. 

5)  Facing  new  competition,  such  as 
online  institutions.  Junker  said  from 
1995  to  1998.  the  number  of  distance 
education  programs  in  the  nation  grew 
72  percent  In  1998.  1.680  institutions 
offered  a  total  of  54,000  online  courses 
with  1.6  million  students  enrolled.  Penn 
State's  World  Campus,  launched  two 


Edward  P.  Junker  III 


years  ago,  is  addressing  this  t 

6)  Continuing  to  serve  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  nation  through  its 
commitment  to  teaching,  research  and 
service.  Penn  State  must  expand  its 
role  in  economic  development  and  the 
continued  progress  of  society.  In  the 
United  States  last  year,  medical  and 
technological  advances  resulting  from 
academic  research  contributed  more 
than  $33.5  billion  to  the  economy  and 
led  to  the  creation  of  280,000  new  jobs, 
Junker  said. 

"I  believe  that  higher  education  is 
the  single  largest  driving  force  for  the 
economy  of  the  future,"  he  said.  "Our 
collaboration  with  the  state  to  serve 
Pennsylvanians  must  continue  to  be  a 
central  part  of  Penn  State's  mission." 


Lake  Perez  fish  relocated  to  Little  Juniata 


Thousands  of  rainbow  trout,  large- 
mouth  bass,  chain  pickerel,  sunfish, 
bluegills.  while  crappies  and  other  fish 
thai  used  to  live  in  Lake  Perez,  the  man- 
made  lake  at  the  Stone  Valley  Recre- 
ation Area,  are  alive  and  well  and  living 
in  the  east  branch  of  the  Little  Juniata 

More  than  a  ton  of  live  fish  were  re- 
located Jan.  14  by  eight  volunteers  from 
the  state  Fishing  and  Bunting  Commis- 
sion, 12  Penn  State  faculty  members 
and  12  Penn  State  graduate  students 
from  Penn  State's  fisheries  manage- 
ment department 

The  fish  had  to  be  relocated  because 
the  lake  has  been  "drawn  down"  or 
drained  to  facilitate  a  $2.8  million  pro- 
ject to  repair  and  upgrade  the  spillway 
at  Shaver's  Creek  Dam  (Intercom,  Nov. 
18,  1999).  The  fish  were  relocated  ac- 
cording to  commission  guidelines. 

At  9  a.m.  Jan.  14,  a  large  "gate  valve" 
was  opened  widely  to  fill  a  small  pool 
below  the  dam  —  which  had  been  cre- 
ated by  placing  large  rocks  in  the  out- 
flow channel  —  with  water  and  fish. 
The  fish  were  given  a  mild  electrical 
shock  to  stun  them;  then  volunteers 


netted  and  transferred  the  fish  from  the 
stream  channel  into  five-gallon  buckets 
and  carried  them  up  the  hill  to  two  aer- 
ator stocking  trucks.The  process  was 
repeated  until  the  trucks  were  filled, 
then  the  trucks  were  driven  to  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Little  Juniata  River  at  Pe- 
tersburg, where  the  fish  were  released. 

"This  type  of  fish  relocation  project 
is  challenging  even  in  the  summer 
months,  but  even  with  the  cold  temper- 
atures and  freezing  water  conditions 
earlier  this  month,  the  project  went 
well,"  said  Dale  M.  Roth,  Penn  State's 
director  of  recreation  services  and  club 
sports.  "We  look  forward  to  reestab- 
lishing a  viable  and  diversified  fishery 
in  Lake  Perez  sometime  in  2001." 

Roth  said  the  lake  may  be  restocked 
with  a  somewhat  different  mix  of  fish 
species,  pending  upcoming  discussions 
with  Penn  State  faculty  in  the  fisheries 
management  department  and  commis- 
sion representatives. 

The  lake  is  now  dry  above  the  dam, 
except  for  the  Shaver's  Creek  stream 
channel  that  runs  through  the  dry  lake 
bed.  Some  fish  may  still  remain  in  the 
stream  channel,  or  they  may  swim 
through  the  open  "gate"  through  the 
outflow  channel  into  Shaver's  Creek  be- 
low the  dam. 


Web  security 

Continued  from  page  one 

than  ever  on  the  continued  functioning 
of  critical  information  systems." 

Cookies  and  Code 

Although  scholars  may  find  it  increas- 
ingly convenient  to  scroll  through  elec- 
tronic journals  and  periodicals  for  their 
research  needs,  security  experts  cau- 
tion they  should  be  on  the  look  out  for 
some  carefully  hidden  dangers. 

"While  still  rare,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly possible  to  acquire  hostile 
code  while  surfing  the  Web,"  said 
Kathy  Kimball,  director  of  computer 
and  network  security  at  Penn  State.  "So 
it's  important  to  be  aware  of  the  pre- 
ventative measures  that  can  be  taken  be- 
fore starting  on  these  ventures." 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
users  can  arm  themselves  with  to  pro- 
tect their  computer  while  it's  online,  ac- 
cording to  Kimball,  is  knowledge.  She 
said  users  should  be  aware  of  the  po- 
tential dangers.  In  recent  years,  several 
concerns  have  emerged,  including: 

—  Cookies:  Usually  not  hostile  in  na- 
ture, cookies  are  small  amounts  of  in- 
formation that  can  be  downloaded  to 
your  computer  when  you  enter  a  Web 
site.  When  you  return  to  the  site  the 
cookie  tells  advertisers  statistics  about 
your  browsing  habits  (the  amount  of 
times  you've  visited  their  site,  the  pages 
that  you've  viewed  and  how  often  you  re- 
turn to  specific  pages.)  In  this  case,  the 
danger  is  a  privacy  concern  since,  in  the 
wrong  hands,  personal  information  ob- 
tained with  the  cookie  could  potcntkilly 
be  used  in  a  harmful  manner. 

—  Malicious  code:  Code  such  as 
viruses,  trojan  horses,  worms  and  hos- 
tile applets  reside  at  a  small  handful  of 
sites  on  the  Web  with  a  singular  pur- 
pose —  to  infect  computers.  In  some 
cases,  computers  can  be  contaminated 
simply  by  the  user  clicking  on  a  specif- 
ic link  at  a  site.  In  others,  the  attack  is 
launched  when  a  file  or  application  is 
downloaded.  Either  form  of  attack  can 
have  unpleasant  results.  While  some 
Web-based  attacks  are  harmless 
pranks,  others  can  potentially  launch 
destructive  programs. 

Hackers  and  Crackers 

If  you're  designing  or  maintaining  a 
Web  site,  as  many  faculty  members  and 
departments  are  doing  nowadays,  there 
are  other  concerns,  like: 

—  Hackers:  Public  Web  sites  are 
hacked  almost  daily  by  individuals  with 
a  wide  assortment  of  motives.  Many 
hackers  are  network  "joy  riders,"  look- 
ing for  computers  that  are  vulnerable 
to  the  types  of  attacks  that  can  be  freely 
downloaded  from  the  Internet.  These 
intrusions  can  be  embarrassing,  if  the 
hacker  exposes  the  fact  that  data  that  is 
supposed  to  be  secure  and  protected 
(such  as  social  security  numbers,  names 
and  addresses)  is  actually  accessible. 

—  Crackers:  Crackers  deliberately 
attempt  to  destroy  or  deface  Web  sites, 
computer  systems  and  other  computer 
related  facilities,  usually  for  personal  or 
political  reasons.  Recent  attacks  on  the 


FBI,  White  House  and  The  New  York 
Times'  Web  sites,  are  all  examples  of  the 
defacement  of  public  Web  sites  by  crack- 
ers. In  some  instances,  pornography  or 
embarrassing  rhetoric  is  uploaded  or 
files  are  erased;  in  others  the  graphics 
are  altered  to  change  the  appearance  of 
Web  pages.  In  a  well-known  case,  for  ex- 
ample, the  welcome  message  on  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  home  page  was  replaced  with 
crimson  eyes,  dripping  blood  and  sexu- 
ally explicit  imagery. 

—  Syn  attacks:  A  Syn  attack  creates 
a  major  traffic  jam  at  a  Web  site  by  over- 
loading it  with  connection  requests.  The 
attack  makes  it  impossible  for  legitimate 
surfers  to  access  the  site  until  the  prob- 
lem is  corrected. 

Sounds  scary,  huh?  Fortunately,  there 
are  many  ways  to  protect  yourself  from 
the  concerns  outlined  above,  according 
to  Kimball.  Software  is  available  to  help 
individuals  determine  what  information 
their  browser  reveals  about  them  online, 
and  a  variety  of  "cookie  busters"  can  be 
installed  by  Internet  users  to  enable  their 
computers  to  accept  or  reject  cookies. 

"In  addition,  anti-virus  software  is  es- 
sential for  all  computer  owners,"  said 
Gerry  Santoro,  lead  research  program- 
mer for  the  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting. "It's  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  malicious  code.  After  you  install 
anti-virus  software,  be  sure  to  update  it 
often,  so  that  the  newest  viruses  are  cov- 
ered and  always  back  up  all  of  your  com- 
puter files.  Check  that  the  software  mon- 
itors all  areas  —  hard  drives,  floppy 
disks,  network,  drives  and  CD-ROMs  — 
and  is  set  up  so  that  it  will  interrupt  you 
with  a  warning  when  you  open  up  an  in- 
fected file." 

Other  tips 

If  you're  designing  a  Web  site,  Kimball 
suggests  not  posting  personal  informa- 
tion about  yourself  —  especially  phone 
numbers,  social  security  numbers,  ad- 
dresses and  passwords.  If  you're  collect- 
ing this  information  for  administrative 
reasons,  be  sure  you're  using  a  secure, 
well-administered  server  with  encryp- 
tion (coding)  capabilities.  Web  sites  also 
can  be  protected  from  hack  attempts  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

A  "refreshing"  system  can  be  installed 
which  will  automatically  copy  over  the 
Web  directory  on  a  regular  basis.  The  re- 
fresher will  replace  the  site  with  it's  orig- 
inal content  quickly  after  an  unautho- 
rized alteration  occurs.  In  addition,  a 
"staging"  server  is  a  useful  tool  for  Web 
masters  who  need  to  make  frequent 
changes  to  their  home  pages.  Modifica- 
tions can  be  made  by  authorized  staff  to 
the  staging  server  and  the  "live"  server 
(which  holds  the  actual  Web  site)  will 
then  be  updated  by  the  staging  server 
through  a  single  secure  channel. 

If  you  experience  what  you  believe  to 
be  a  computer  security  incident,  notify 
the  University  Computer,  Network  and 
Information  Security  Office  at  (814)  863- 
9533;  there  is  a  24-hour  help  line  at  (814) 
863-HELP);  or  send  e-mail  to  securi- 
ty@psu.edu.  If  you  have  questions  or 
concerns  about  computer  viruses,  con- 
tact the  Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing (CAC)  Help  Desk  at  (814)  863-1035 
or  (814)  863-2494. 
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Working  together 

Continued  from  page  one 

Penn  State  research  not  only  creates 
"an  environment  of  discovery"  that  up- 
grades the  University's  academic  envi- 
ronment, it  also  boosts  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  state  and  benefits  Pennsyl- 
vania residents.  Pell  said. 

During  her  presentation.  Pell  cited 
many  of  Penn  State's  achievements,  re- 
search projects  and  success  stories,  in- 
cluding: 

—  Increasing  research  expenditures 
and  support  In  fiscal  year  1999,  total  re- 
search expenditures  increased  by  5  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  reaching 
$394  million.  The  same  year,  grants  and 
contracts  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $280 
million,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

— An  advanced  research  visualization 
instrument  called  an  Immersive  Projec- 
tion Display,  or  IPD.  A  "virtual  reality"  de- 
vice. IPD  is  a  projection-based,  room- 
sized  display  of  3-D  video  and  audio  that 
allows  users  to  immerse  themselves  in 
and  interact  with  the  virtual  reality  envi- 
ronment displayed  on  the  screen. 

—  Construction  of  sophisticated  sen- 
sors for  a  satellite  that  will  study  gamma 
ray  bursts,  intensely  brilliant  flashes  of 
gamma  radiation  that  briefly  outshine 
every  other  object  in  the  sky. 

—  A  nanofabrication  facility  that  per- 
forms cutting-edge  research  in  the  semi- 
conductor area. 

—  An  interdisciplinary  project  dealing 
with  ethics  and  violence.  The  project  com- 
bined a  scholarly  symposium,  a  new 
opera,  and  a  teaching  initiative  based  on 
the  life  of  Dietrich  Bohhoeffer,  who  joined 
a  World  War  II  plot  to  assassinate  Adolf 
Hitler. 

—  A  multidisciplinary  study  on  the 
long-term  effects  of  poverty  on  children 
and  families  in  rural  areas. 

—  Continued  growth  in  the  Universi- 
ty's technology  transfer  operation  and  a 
heightened  focus  on  the  commercializa- 
tion of  faculty  research.  To  date,  seven 
companies  are  housed  in  the  Zetachron 
Center,  which  was  transferred  to  Penn 
State  ownership  last  year  as  an  incubator 
for  new  Penn  State-related  start-up  com- 
panies. The  latest  is  EIEICO,  a  company 
that  will  develop  three  promising  tech- 
nologies derived  from  work  in  Penn 
State's  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
(see  story  on  page  11). 

—  Increasing  emphasis  on  interdisci- 
plinary research,  fostered  through  the 
creation  of  four  research  and  education 
consortia:  the  Life  Sciences  Consortium; 
the  children,  youth  and  families  consor- 
tium; the  environmental  consortium;  and 
the  Materials  Research  Institute. 

"As  we  look  toward  the  future,"  Pell 
said,  "we  will  strive  to  increase  our  share 
of  research  funding  from  both  public  and 
private  sources,  increase  our  success  in 
technology  transfer,  and  increase  our  in- 
terdisciplinary collaborations." 

Through  Penn  State's  new  consortia. 
Pell  said,  the  University  anticipates  major 
initiatives  in  support  of  the  life  sciences, 
children  and  families,  expanded  efforts  to 
study  the  environment,  and  major  re- 
search advances  in  materials  sciences. 


Reliving  the  moment 


State  College  student  Tiffany  Porterfield  holds  a  sign  of  the  times  as  she  and  others  take  part  in  a  civil  rights 
march  similar  to  those  spearheaded  decades  ago  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  The  march,  held  on  the  University 
Park  campus  on  Jan.  20,  attracted  about  400  students  from  the  State  College  Area  School  District,  Penn  State 
students  and  University  employees.  The  march  was  organized  to  help  people  understand  the  impact  of  Dr.  King's 
legacy.  Before  the  event,  participants  received  information  similar  to  those  given  to  the  civil  rights  protesters  In 
the  1960s  to  prepare  them  for  what  lay  ahead. 


COMMISSION  FOR  WOMEN 


Achieving  women  to  be  recognized  in  March, 
nominations  sought  from  across  University 


To  celebrate  the  many  accomplishments  of  women  across 
the  University,  the  Commission  for  Women  is  seeking  to  rec- 
ognize women  who  have  achieved  and  excelled  at  Penn  State 
and  in  their  communities.  Women  selected  for  the  year  2000 
will  be  honored  at  the  Commission  for  Women's  annual 
banquet  on  March  20  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

The  commission  is  asking  for  nominations  of  achiev- 
ing women  from  the  following  categories:  faculty;  staff 
(exempt  and  nonexempt);  administrative;  technical  ser- 
vice; locations  outside  University  Park;  and  students, 
both  graduate  or  undergraduate. 

Nominees  may  have  accomplished/ demonstrated  one 
or  more  of  the  following  that  would  merit  their  recogni- 
tion as  an  achieving  woman: 

1)  Promotion  to  a  senior-level  position  (ie.  Evan  Pugh 
professorship,  distinguished  professorship); 

2)  Promotion  to  high-level  staff  position  (ie.  vice  pres- 
ident, executive  director,  director,  manager,  dean's  ad- 
ministrative assistant); 

3)  Continuous  commitment  and  practice  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  team  spirit  and  managerial  excellence; 

4)  Leadership  within  a  unit,  a  college  or  campus,  the 
University,  or  within  the  community; 

5)  Dedicated  focus  to  customer  service  and  improve- 
ment; someone  who  has  contributed  to  the  economic, 
physical,  mental  or  social  welfare  of  their  colleagues; 

6)  Named  recipient  of  an  international,  national,  Uni- 
versity or  college-level  award  or  competition  winner  (ie. 
Fellow,  outstanding  researcher,  outstanding  teacher,  out- 


standing student  etc.) 

7)  Election  to  an  officer/leadership  position  within  a  stu- 
dent group  (i.e.  president,  vice  president,  co-director,  etc.); 

8)  Recipient  of  a  major  external  scholarship,  fellowship 
or  other  student  award; 

8)  Named  a  University  Administrative  Fellow. 

9)  Named  coach  or  a  team  member  of  a  national  cham- 
pionship team; 

10)  Serves  or  has  served  on  a  University-wide  commit- 
tee; volunteers  at  University  sponsored  events;  and/or 
serves  on  University  department  committee. 

11)  Has  supported  Penn  State's  diversity  efforts  and  has 
promoted  equal  opportunity; 

12)  Has  contributed  to  human  c 
activities. 

In  addition,  total  experience  in 
levels  of  responsibility,  years  of  ser 
and  the  University  as  a  whole  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  this  year's  achieving  women  of  Penn  State.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  person's  achievements  both  within  and 
outside  the  University  should  be  included  in  the  nomination. 

All  nominations  should  be  submitted  to:  Usa  Rosellini, 
chair,  Outreach  Committee,  Achieving  Women  of  Penn  State 
nominations,  312  Old  Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  For 
more  information,  contact  Lisa  Rosellini  at  bnr8@psu.edu. 
For  a  nomination  form,  contact  the  commission  office  at 
(814)  865-1683  or  visit  the  Web  at 
kttp://uww.tions.psu.edu/cfw/defauit.html.  Submissions  are 
due  no  later  than  Feb.  18. 
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^Lectures 


Science  lecture  looks  to  unveil 
origin,  early  evolution  of  life 


"Unveiling  the  Origin  and 
Early  Evolution  of  Life: 
Molecular  Phytogeny"  is 
the  second  lecture  in  the 
2000  Penn  State  Lectures 
on  the  Frontiers  of  Science. 
The  lecture  will  be  given  by 
Janet  Siefert  Keck  Fellow 
in  molecular  biology  at  Rice 
University,  and  will  take 
place  from  11  a.m.  to  about 
12:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Jan. 
29,  in  101  Thomas  Building 
on  the  University  Park  cam- 

"Astrobiology:  Looking 
for  Life  in  the  Universe"  is 
the  overall  theme  of  this 
year's  Penn  State  Lectures 
on  the  Frontiers  of  Science, 
which  are  designed  for  the 
enjoyment  and  education  of  central 
Pennsylvania  residents.  The  free  public 
lectures  take  place  on  consecutive  Sat- 
urday mornings. 

Siefert  will  discuss  how  the  genetic 
material  found  within  all  living  things  — 


DNA  and  RNA  —  have  dic- 
tated virtually  every  activity 
that  goes  on  within  every 
cell  since  life  began  on 
Earth.  Her  lecture  will  in- 
clude advances  in  technolo- 
gy that  have  created  data- 
bases with  entire  genomes 
of  organisms,  including  the 
human  genome. 

Siefert  received  her 
graduate  training  at  the 
University  of  Houston, 
where  she  worked  with 
George  Fox,  co-discoverer 
of  the  Archaea  —  one  of 
the  three  primary  divi- 
sions of  life  forms  along 
with  plants  and  animals. 

For  more  information  on 
this  talk  or  the  remaining 
the  series,  call  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science  Office  of  Public  In- 
formation at  (814)  863-8453,  or  e-mail 
science@psu.edu.  Information  also  is 
available  on  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.  science.psu.edu/alert/news.httni 
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New  Media  Colloquia  Series  starts  Jan.  28 


Penn  State  faculty  will  present  research 
and  teaching  activities  involving  the  use 
of  new  media  during  the  Spring  2000 
New  Media  Colloquia  Series,  spon- 
sored by  the  Penn  State  New  Media 
Centers  and  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing.  The  series  will  be  held  in 
141  Computer  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 
Seating  is  limited. 

Register  via  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/training.  A  CAC  Ac- 
cess ID  is  required  for  registration. 


The  following  talks  will  be  offered: 

■  Jan.  28:  "Diffusion  of  Innovations: 
A  Course  Delivered  Entirely  on  the 
Web;" 

■  March  3:  "Web  Visualization  for 
Teachers;" 

■  March  31:  Teaching  3D  Com- 
puter Animation;"  and 

■  April  28:  "A  Web-Based  Learning 
Environment  in  Statistics." 

For  more  information  about  the  New 
Media  Centers  or  the  series,  visit 
http://cac.psu.edu/nmc  on  the  Web. 


Schuylkill  faculty  to  discuss  their  research 


Four  Penn  State  Schuylkill  faculty  mem- 
bers will  share  information  on  their  aca- 
demic research  as  part  of  the  upcoming 
campus  Faculty  Lecture  Series. 

The  noontime  series  in  the  confer- 
ence room  on  campus  kicks  off  Jan.  31 
when  Arthur  Marsicano,  professor  of 
engineering,  discusses  "A  Path  to  En- 
ergy Engineering." 

Other  talks  in  the  series  include: 
■  Feb.    24:    "What    Man    Hath 


Wrought  The  Chronic  Technological 
Disaster,"  by  Stephen  Couch,  professor 
of  sociology; 

■  March  30:  "Issues  of  Race  and 
Gender  in  American  Theatre,"  by  Ju- 
dith Stephens,  associate  professor  of 
speech  communications;  and 

■  April  18:  "Business  Enterprise 
and  the  Social  Contract,"  Robert 
D'Intino,  assistant  professor  of  man- 
agement 


Associate  professor  to  give  colloquium 


Michael  Micci,  associate  professor  of 
aerospace  engineering,  will  present 
"Microwave-Generated  Plasmas  for 
Rocket  Propulsion"  as  part  of  the  EE 
590  Colloquium  from  2:30  to  3:45  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  8,  in  128  Sackett  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Microwave-generated  plasmas  can 
obtain  higher  gas  temperatures  than  to- 


day's conventional  chemical  reactions, 
providing  a  means  to  obtain  higher  per- 
forming rocket  engines.  Micci  will  talk 
about  research  at  Penn  State  to  develop 
rocket  engine  concepts  using  both 
waveguide  and  resonant  cavity  mi- 
crowave-generated plasmas  as  the  heat 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 


MacArthur  Fellow  to  deliver 
Mueller  Lectures  Feb  2  and  3 


John  J.  Hopfield,  professor  of  molecu- 
lar biology  at  Princeton  University,  will 
present  the  2000  Erwin  W.  Mueller 
Memorial  Lec- 
tures in  Physics 
on  Feb.  2  and  3 
on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

The  lectures, 
which  are  free 
to  the  public, 
are  "Brains  Ver- 
sus Electronics:    

How    Do    We 

Think  So  Fast"    ,ohn  J'  Hopfield 

at  8  p.m.  Feb.  2  in  101  Thomas  Build- 

ng,  and  "Color  Vision  and  Smell:  'More 

Different1  Revisited"  at  4  p.m.  Feb.  3 
n  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Hopfield  is  a  MacArthur  Fellow  and 


an  elected  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

His  research  accomplishments 
throughout  his  career  have  bridged  the 
fields  of  neurobiology,  electrical  engi- 
neering and  the  physical  sciences.  His 
work  led  to  new  understandings  about 
the  affect  that  the  structure  of  a  mole- 
cule, such  as  a  protein,  has  on  its  func- 
tional properties. 

The  E.W.  Mueller  Memorial  Lec- 
tures in  Physics  honor  Erwin  W. 
Mueller,  a  member  of  the  Penn  State 
Department  of  Physics  from  1952  un- 
til his  death  in  1977.  Mueller  invented 
the  field  ion  microscope  at  Penn 
State,  which  enabled  him  to  be  the 
first  person  to  see  individual  atoms. 


Head  of  special  collections  to  discuss 
Kennedy  assassination  records  review  board 


William  L.  Joyce,  newly  appointed 
Dorothy  Foehr  Huck  Chair  for  Special 
Collections  in  the  University  Libraries, 
will  present  a  lecture,  "Smoking  Guns 
and  Roosting  Chickens:  Working  with 
the  Kennedy  Assassination  Records  Re- 
view Board,"  at  7  p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  31, 
in  112  Kern  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

President  Clinton  appointed  Joyce  to 
serve  on  the  board,  which  completed 
its  work  in  1998.  Congress  established 


the  independent  federal  agency  in  1992 
to  facilitate  the  release  of  information 
related  to  the  assassination  of  President 
John.  F  Kennedy.  According  to  Joyce, 
the  board  "created  what  could  be  an  im- 
portant blueprint  for  handling  records 
of  controversial  events." 

Joyce's  lecture  is  part  of  the  LIVES! 
Biography  Series  presented  by  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies.  Call  (814)  86S0495  for  more  in- 
formation. 


V.O.I.C.E.  Box  concentrates  on  "What  Works" 


The  theme  for  this  semester's 
V.O.I.C.E.  Box  (Variations  Of  Innova- 
tive Changes  in  Education)  series  is 
"What  Works."  The  Schreyer  Institute, 
The  Leonhard  Center,  ECSEL  and  the 
USG  Academic  Assembly  sponsor 
V.O.I.C.E.  Box  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in 
304  Rider  Building  U,  unless  otherwise 
noted.  Attendees  may  bring  lunch; 
drinks  are  provided.  For  more  infor- 
mation, check  the  Web  at 
http://www.inov8.psu.edu/events.htmoT 
e-mail  inov8@psu.edu  to  be  put  on  an 
electronic  notification  list 

The  schedule  follows: 

■  Feb.  2:  "Combating  Student  Apa- 


thy: Student  2  Student  Day,"  by  Lynn 
Hendrickson,  undergraduate  student  in 
health  policy  and  administration. 

■  Feb.  21:  "Getting  Down  to  Busi- 
ness: A  Successful  First  Year  Seminar," 
by  John  Fizel,  Diane  Parente,  Peg 
Thorns,  Todd  Palmer,  all  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  School  of  Business  at  Penn 
State  Erie. 

■  March  1:  "First  Year  Seminars: 
The  Student  Perspective,"  by  Academ- 
ic Assembly  USG. 

■  March  16:  "Using  Interactive, 
Problem-based  Learning  Methods: 
Simulations  and  Cases,"  by  John 
Nichols,  professor  of  communications. 


Genes,  signals,  cell  responses  topic  of  talk 


Sharon  Long,  investigator  at  the 
Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Insti- 
tute and  profes- 
sor of  biological 
sciences  at  Stan- 
ford University, 
will  speak  on 
"Genes,  signals 
and  cell  re- 
sponses in  the 
Rhizobium- 
legume  symbio-  Sharon  Long 
sis"  in  the  life  Sciences  Consortium's 
Colloquium  Feb.  8.  The  colloquium  will 
be  videoconferenced  from  101  Thomas 
Building  to  Lecture  Room  D  at  the  Her- 


shey  Medical  Center  at  4  p.m. 

Long's  research  concerns  the  signal 
exchange  of  bacteria  and  plants  in  ni- 
trogen fixing  symbiosis. 

She  and  her  colleagues  have  found 
that  plants  produce  specific  chemical 
signals  that  induce  bacteria  to  express 
specific  nodulation  genes;  these  bacte- 
rial genes  encode  enzymes  that  make  a 
second  set  of  novel  chemical  signals, 
which  travel  back  to  the  plant  and  cause 
the  plant  to  alter  its  developmental  pro- 
gram. By  study  of  such  signals,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  uncover  new  mechanisms  that 
are  used  by  cells  in  order  to  make  de- 
cisions —  when  to  divide  and  when  to 
change  growth  or  shape. 
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Gerontology  Center 
announces  colloquia 

The  Gerontology  Center,  along  with  the 
Geriatric  Education  Center  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  hold  a  number  of  colloquia 
this  spring.  All  events  will  be  held  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  in  108  Wartik  Laboratory 
on  the  University  Park  campus  and  Lec- 
ture Room  D  at  the  Hershey  Medical 
Center  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  spring  2000  colloquium  sched- 
ule follows: 

■  Feb.  2:  "Stability  and  Change  in 
Depressive  Symptoms  over  Time:  Evi- 
dence from  the  Baltimore  Longitudinal 
Study  of  Aging,"  with  Adam  Davey,  as- 
sistant professor,  Department  of  Child 
and  Family  Development  and  faculty  of 
gerontology,  adjunct  professor,  life-span 
development,  Department  of  Psycholo- 
gy, McPhaul  Center,  The  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

■  Feb.  16:  "Overlapping  Use  of  Caf- 
feine, Tobacco  and  Alcohol  and  Poten- 
tial Interactions  with  Medications  in  Old- 
er Adults,"  with  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Jones,  as- 
sociate professor  of  internal  medicine  in 
the  College  of  Medicine. 

■  Feb.  23:  "The  Health  Status  of  His- 
panic Elderly  from  the  Southwestern 
United  States:  Selected  Findings  from 
the  Hispanic  EPESE,"  with  Kyriakos 
Markides,  professor  of  sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Medical  Branch,  Galve- 

■  March  1:  "The  Gender  Project  A 
Study  of  Health  and  Functioning  in  an 
Older  Unlike-Sex  Twin  Sample  in  Swe- 
den," with  Carol  J.  Gold,  senior  research 
assistant,  biobehavioral  health. 

■  March  2:  "Mechanisms  Underly- 
ing Human  Muscle  Wasting;  Specific 
Reference  to  Aging,"  with  Dr.  K.  Sreeku- 
maran  Nair,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn.  Place  and  time  to  be  announced. 

■  March  15:  "Racial  Differences  in 
Influenza  Vaccination:  The  Effect  of 
Medicare  Coverage  for  a  Vulnerable 
Population,"  with  Kevin  D.  Frick,  assis- 
tant professor,  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
Department  of  Health  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Dennis  E 
Scanlon,  assistant  professor  of  health 
policy  and  administration,  Perm  State. 

■  March  22:  "Retirement  Transitions 
for  Professionals:  A  Study  of  American 
Chemists,"  with  Janice  L  Farkas,  assis- 
tant professor  of  sociology. 

■  March  29:  "Portraits  of  Midlife," 
with  Margie  E.  Lachman,  professor  of 
psychology,  Brandeis  University, 
Waltharn,  Mass. 

■  April  5:  "Residential  Care  and  As- 
sisted Living  in  Four  States,"  with  Sheryi 
Itkui  Zimmerman,  professor.  University 
of  North  Carolina  School  of  Social  Work, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

■  April  12:  The  Relationships  Be- 
tween Personality  Traits  and  VisionSpe- 
cific  Function  Among  Older  People  with 
Impaired  Vision,"  with  Robin  Casten, 
program  evaluator,  Wills  Eye  Hospital 
Philadelphia 

■  April  19:  "Friendship  and  Family 
Support  Impact  on  Adaptation  to  Age- 
Related  Vision  Loss,"  with  Joann  P.  Rein- 
hardt,  associate  director  of  social  re- 
search. Lighthouse  International,  New 
Yprk,N.Y. 


E5  News  in  Brief 


Conflict  of  interest  reminder 

Employees  of  the  University  are  re- 
minded that  they  should  exercise  the 
utmost  good  faith  in  all  transactions 
that  touch  upon  their  duties  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  property.  In  their  deal- 
ings with  and  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity, employees  will  be  held  to  a  strict 
rule  of  honest  and  fair  dealings  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  University. 
Employees  should  not  use  their  po- 
sitions, or  knowledge  gained  in  those 
positions,  in  a  way  that  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest might  arise  between  the  interest 
of  the  University  and  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Employees  should  disclose  to 
the  administrative  head  of  the  college 
or  other  unit  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, or  other  appropriate  superior 
officer,  any  potential  conflict  of  interest 
of  which  they  are  aware  before  a  con- 
tract or  transaction  is  consummated. 

Volunteers  sought 

Volunteers  are  being  sought  for  a 
study  on  the  effects  of  exercise  train- 
ing on  the  recovery  of  cells  of  the  im- 
mune system  following  chemo- 
therapy/radiation treatment  for  breast 

Women  ages  25-80  currently  in 
treatment  or  recently  finished  with 
therapy  will  be  evaluated  for  fitness 
and  provided  with  six  months  of  super- 
vised exercise  training.  Blood  samples 
will  be  taken  four  or  five  times  over 
that  period.  Participants  will  be  asked 
to  fill  in  questionnaires  regarding  diet, 
exercise  and  quality  of  life. 

For  more  information,  call  Andrea 
Mastro  at  (814)  863-0152  or  Nancy 
Williams  at  (814)  865-1346. 

Diabetic  eye  study 

Researchers  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center  are  enrolling  patients 
in  a  study  of  the  possible  causes  and 
progression  of  diabetic  macular  ede- 
ma. The  condition  affects  the  retina, 
the  eye's  thin,  light-sensitive  inner  lin- 
ing, and  can  cause  severe  visual  loss  if 
left  untreated.  It  is  a  leading  cause  of 
severe  visual  loss  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  study's  principal  in- 
vestigator, Dr.  Thomas  Gardner,  pro- 
fessor of  ophthalmology  and  cellular 
and  molecular  physiology.  Clinicians 
nationwide  are  participating  in  this 

The  study  objective  is  to  see  if  in- 
hibiting protein  kinase  C  is  effective  in 
delaying  the  progression  of  diabetic 
retinopathy.  The  study  also  will  investi- 


Instructor  Julie  Morgan  leads  a  lunchtime  cycling  exercise  program  in  the 
Hetzel  Union  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  information  about 
the  program,  call  (814)  863-1858. 


gate  the  need  for  laser  treatment  for 
this  condition. 

For  a  longer  version  of  this  story 
by  Marsha  Elliott  with  information 
on  how  to  enroll  in  the  trial,  call  her 
at  (717)  5314313  or  e-mail 
melliott@psghs.edu. 

Technical  service  workshop 

The  sixth  annual  Commission  for 
Women  Technical  Service  workshop 
will  be  held  Feb.  23  at  the  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  This  year's 
theme  is  "Moving  Personally  and  Pro- 
fessionally into  the  New  Millennium." 
The  program  will  feature  two  morn- 


s  that  are  repeated  in  the 
afternoon.  A  luncheon  will  feature  Ly- 
dia  Abdullah,  senior  budget  planning 
specialist  as  the  guest  speaker. 

This  free  workshop  is  open  to  all 
full  time  female  technical  services  em- 
ployees. 

For  more  information  about  the 
workshop,  call  Carolyn  Fisher  at  (814) 
863-4017  or  e-mail  ckfl@psu.edu. 

For  the  Record 

Due  to  a  source  error,  the  address  for 
the  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Support 
Network  was  listed  incorrectly  on  page 
7  of  the  Jan.  13  Intercom.  The  correct 
address  is  328  Grange  Building. 


COURSES 

Hearth  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  programs  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at  (814)  865-3085. 

Exercising  Your  Options  —  WEL  50  (Part  of  the  Enlighten- 
ing Lunch  Series) 

This  brown-bag  discussion  will  explore  options  for 
staying  fit  year-round.  Meets  Tuesday,  Feb.  1,  from  11 


a.m.  to  noon,  in  room  110  Henderson  Building  (The  Liv- 
ing Center). 

Healthy  Pleasure:  Why  Massage  is  Good  for  You  —  WEL  116 

(Part  I  of  the  Massage  Series) 

This  workshop  answers  questions  about  massage  and 
bodywork.  Meets  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  from  noon  to  1  p.m., 
125  Reber  Building.  Cost  $5  for  session  or  $15  for  series. 
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Black  History  Month 


The  following  events  and  exhibits  are 
planned  In  observance  of  Black  History 
Month: 

Perm  College 

■  Sunday,  Feb.  13:  Movie  — 
"Ghosts  of  Mississippi,"  8  p.m.,  Bush 
Campus  Center,  Penn's  Inn; 

■  Monday,  Feb.  14:  Movie  — 
"Ghosts  of  Mississippi,"  2  and  8  p.m., 
Bush  Campus  Center,  Penn's  Inn 

■  Tuesday,  Feb.  15:  CoffeeHouse 
musician  Tony  Jarvis,  8  p.m..  Bush 
Campus  Center,  CoffeeHouse.  Jarvis 
plays  a  unique  blend  of  funk,  blues  and 
folk  music; 

■  Thursday,  Feb.  24:  Lecturer  Carl 
Upchurch  will  discuss  "Civil  Rights  for 
the  21st  Century"  at  8  p.m.,  Klump 
Academic  Center  Auditorium.  Up- 
church  grew  up  in  the  ghettos  of 
l'hiladt'lpiii;i  with  no  direction  or  par- 
enting. He  dropped  out  of  school  at 
age  9  and  spent  much  of  his  youth  in 
juvenile  detention  facilities  and  later,  13 
years  in  federal  prison  for  armed  rob- 
bery. Upchurch  takes  his  past  to  task 
and  looks  for  others  to  do  the  same  by 
speaking  out  against  gang-related  vio- 
lence and  addressing  what  we  can  do 
to  further  the  civil  rights  movement 

■  Friday,  Feb.  25:  Comedian  Mark 
Anthony,  9  p.m.,  Bush  Campus  Center, 
Penn's  Inn. 

Penn  State  Abington 

■  Feb.  2:  Pinpoints  Theater  pre- 
sents "1001  Black  Inventions"  at  noon 
in  108  Lares.  Peek  into  the  amazing 
lives  of  men  and  women  whose  genius 
impacts  us. 

Incorporated  in  1980,  Pin  Points 
Theatre  integrates  academic  subjects 
into  theatrical  formats  that  instruct  and 
inform.  Its  contemporary  and  historic 
adaptations  have  been  highly  ac- 
claimed by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

■  Feb.  9:  "Just  As  I  Am"  is  the  title 
of  a  talk  to  be  given  by  E.  Lynn  Harris, 
successful  African  American  novelist 
at  noon  in  108  Lares.  Since  self-pub- 
lishing his  first  novel  in  1991.  Harris 
has  gone  on  to  become  the  most  suc- 
cessful African  American  novelist  in 
publishing  history  —  selling  more 
than  1  million  copies  of  his  four  books 
over  the  past  five  years.  Harris  recent- 
ly released  Abide  With  Me,  a  sequel  to 
Just  As  1  Am,  his  popular  second  novel 
(1994). 

■  Feb.  22:  Pianist  Raymond  Jack- 
son will  perform  at  noon  in  Sutherland 
Auditorium. 

Penn  State  Berks 

■  Feb.  3:  "Blues  Works,"  a  well-sea- 
soned acoustic/electric  style  of  blues, 
will  perform  atTully's  Cafe  at  noon. 

■  Feb.  7:  Rene  Hicks,  an  African 
American  comedian  with  a  messaget  i 


Abya  Harmon,  a  sophomore  in  human  development  and  family  studies,  reads  about  the  poster  selected  for  this  year's 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  commemoration  activities.  The  poster,  designed  by  graphics  design  and  photography  student 
Tunyarat  Niransitirat,  is  one  of  several  posters  on  display  in  the  hallway  connecting  Pattee  Library  and  Paterno 
Library  on  the  University  Park  campus  for  Black  History  Month. 


will  perform  at  9  p.m.  in  the  Perkins 
Student  Center  Theatre.  Hicks  is  a  two- 
time  recipient  of  the  National  College 
Comedian  of  the  Year  Award. 

Penn  State  DuBois 

■  The  award-winning  PBS  video 
series  "Eyes  on  the  Prize,"  will  be 
featured. 

The  public  may  attend  this  special 
presentation,  which  chronicles  the 
struggle  for  Civil  Rights  in  America 
from  1954  through  the  mid-1980s. 
Each  video  is  approximately  60  min- 
utes long,  and  will  be  shown  at  12:05 
p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Building  Auditorium 
on  the  dates  listed  below.  Admission  is 


—  Feb.  2,  "No  Easy  Walk,"  (1961-63) 

—  Feb.  7,  "Mississippi:  Is  This  Ameri- 
ca?" (1962-64) 

—  Feb.  9,  "Bridges  to  Freedom," 
(1965) 

—  Feb.  10,  The  Time  Has  Come," 
(1964-66) 

—  Feb.  14,  'Two  Societies,"  (1965-68) 

—  Feb.  15,  "Power!"  (1966-68) 

—  Feb.  16,  The  Promised  Land," 


—  Feb.  17,  "Ain't  Gonna  Shuffle  No 
More,"  (1964-1972) 

—  Feb.  21,  "A  Nation  of  Law?"  (1968- 
1971)  ,.;,,.      ,;,1(il  , 


—  Feb.  23,  The  Keys  to  the  King- 
dom," (1974-1980) 

—  Feb.  28,  "Back  to  the  Movement" 
(1979-mid-1980s) 

For  more  information  about  the  se- 
ries, contact  the  Penn  State  DuBois 
Student  Life  Office  at  (814)  375-4766. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 

■  Feb.  9:  Pin  Points  Theatre  pre- 
sents the  play  "1001  Black  Inventions" 
in  the  Olmsted  Auditorium  at  noon. 
The  free  presentation  from  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.-based  theatre  group  offers 
insights  into  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  whose  genius  impacts  the 
world  every  day. 

■  Tuesday,  Feb.  15:  ABW  Produc- 
tions/Genesis Modeling  Agency  pre- 
sents a  "Fashion  Extravaganza"  from 
noon  to  1:30  p.m.  in  the  Olmsted  Audi- 
torium. Students,  faculty,  and  staff  will 
be  participating  in  the  program. 

■  Wednesday,  Feb.  23:  "Voices  of 
Africa,"  a  female  vocal  and  percussion 
ensemble,  will  perform  at  6  p.m.  in  the 
Olmsted  Auditorium.  The  group  per- 
forms a  unique  blend  of  a  cappella  har- 
monies and  resounding  polyrhythms. 

■  Thursday,  Feb.  24:  Readings  of 
African  American  playwrights  at  noon 
in  the  Gallery  Lounge. 

Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley 

■  Jan.  24-Feb.  4:  Ethnic  treasures 
exhibit  celebrating  the  Afro-American 
experience  features,  ar-tifac.ts  frxuTi  179, 0 


to  modern  times.  Some  of  the  artifacts 
from  slavery  include  shackles,  slave 
bills  of  sale,  and  anti-slavery  docu- 
ments as  well  as  Civil  War  and  recon- 
struction period  items. 

Curator  and  collection  owner  Barry 
Anthony  will  be  available  to  discuss  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  exhibit  at  the 
display  opening  on  Monday,  Jan.  24,  at 
noon.  He  also  will  be  on  campus  the 
following  dates  and  times:  Monday, 
Jan.  24,  from  5-6:30  p.m.;  and  Monday, 
Jan.  31  from  noon-l:30  p.m.  and  5-6:30 
p.m.  For  more  information  about  the 
collection,  contact  Anthony  at  (610) 
435-1808. 

■  Jan.  26:  Pinpoints  Theatre  will 
present  the  play  "1001  Black  Inven- 
tions" in  the  Atrium  at  1  p.m.  at  Penn 
State  Lehigh  Valley  Enjoy  a  fun-61Ied 
look  at  the  inventive  contributions  and 
ingenuity  of  African  Americans  which 
daily  impact  society. 

■  Feb.  9:  At  1  p.m.,  Rene  Hicks,  an 
African  American  comedian  with  a 
message,  will  visit  Atrium  on  campus. 
Hicks  is  a  two-time  recipient  of  the  Na- 
tional College  Comedian  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Both  performances  and  the  ethnic 
treasures  exhibit  are  free. 

■  Feb.  23:  Will  Power  will  present 
The  Gathering:  A  Hip  Hop  Journey  to 
the  Meeting  Places  of  Black  Men"  at  1 
p.m.  in  the  Perkins  Student  Center 
Theatre.  'The  Gathering"  is  a  solo 
stage  show  that  blends  hip  hop,  spo- 
ken word  and  storytelling. 
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Black  History  Month 


Continued  from  page  6 
Penn  State  McKeesport 

■  Feb.  5:  The  Mapapa  African  Acro- 
bats from  Mombassa,  Kenya,  will  per- 
form at  4  p.m.  in  the  Wunderley  Gym- 
nasium. The  seven-member  troupe 
combines  acrobatic  feats  with  an  East 
African  musical  tradition.  The  perfor- 
mance immediately  follows  the  Penn 
State  McKeesport  men's  basketball 

■  Feb.  9:  Gregory  Kenney  gives  a 
one-man  theatrical  presentation  of 
"Rosa,  Please  Keep  Your  Seat,"  at 

7  p.m.  in  the  Buck  Union  Building 
stage  area.  Kenney  portrays  Jusfn 
Truth,  a  young  man  who  was  on  the 
bus  the  day  Rosa  Parks  refused  to  give 
up  her  seat 

■  Feb.  15:  Pin  Point  Theatre  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  presents  "1,001 
Black  Inventions"  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the 
Buck  Union  Building  stage  area.  The 
program  is  intended  to  take  the  audi- 
ence into  a  world  devoid  of  all  inven- 
tions by  African  Americans.  This  fun- 
filled  look  at  the  contributions  and  in- 
genuity of  African  Americans  examines 
their  impact  on  daily  living. 

■  Feb.  22:  Safarace,  a  drum  and 
dance  troupe,  combines  their  pounding 
West  African  rhythm  and  dance  in  a 
colorful  and  inspiring  performance  at 

7  p.m.  in  the  Buck  Union  Building 
stage  area.  Members  will  conduct  an 
African  dance  workshop  at  1:30  p.m. 

Penn  State  New  Kensington 

■  Feb.  1-29:  African  American  Art 
Exhibit  featuring  BIKO,  The  Artist 
BIKO's  paintings  and  sculptures  will 
be  on  display  in  the  Art  Gallery;  hours 
are  Monday-Friday,  noon  to  8  p.m.,  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon  to  5  p.m. 

■  Feb.  2:  'The  Underground  Rail- 
road," 1  p.m.  in  the  Theatre.  Larry 
Glasko,  associate  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  will  dis- 
cuss the  secret  routes  and  hiding 
places  used  to  help  slaves  escape  dur- 
ing the  1840s-1860s, 

■  Feb.  16:  At  12:30  p.m.  Pin  Points 
Theatre  will  perform  the  production  of 
"1001  Black  Inventions"  that  uses  dra- 


ma, music,  singing,  dance  and  humor 
to  illustrate  the  vastness  of  African 
American  ingenuity  in  science  and 
technology. 

■  Feb.  23:  Celebrating  Kwanzaa, 
presentation  and  demonstration  at  1 
p.m.  in  the  Theatre. 

■  Feb.  29:  African  American  Read- 
In  Chain.  9:30-11  a.m.,  Theatre  Lobby. 
Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited 
to  participate  in  this  event  by  reading 
works  by  African  American  writers. 
Reading  material  will  be  provided  or 
you  may  bring  your  own. 

All  programs  are  free. 

Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre 

■  Feb.  3:  Pin  Points  Theatre  pre- 
sents "1001  Black  Inventions"  in  the 
Science  Building  Auditorium,  7  p.m.  A 
play  which  takes  you  into  a  hilarious 
world  where  all  African  American  in- 
ventions disappear. 

■  Feb.  9:  Linda  Trompetter,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  College  Misericor- 
dia  Diversity  Institute  and  the  North- 
eastern PA  Diversity  Education  Con- 
sortium will  speak  about  the  consor- 
tium; Hayfield  House  105,  noon. 

■  Feb  23:  Lambs  Bread  will  per- 
form reggae  music;  Student  Commons, 


Penn  State  Shenango 

■  Feb.  17:  At  6  p.m.  in  the  campus 
auditorium,  a  benefit  concert  featuring 
local  gospel  music  choirs  and  "praise" 
dancers  will  be  held.  Admission  is  S3 
and  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Penn  State 
Shenango  Minority  Student  Assistance 
Fund.  For  more  information,  call  (724) 
983-2846. 

University  Park 

■  Feb.  1:  Film  "Skin  Deep"  and  dis- 
cussion at  7  p.m.  in  Heritage  Hall  of 
the  HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

■  Feb.  4-6:  The  School  of  Music  will 
present  three  performances  of  Cele- 
bration of  African-American  Spirituals. 
The  concerts  will  be  given  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  Feb.  4,  and  Saturday,  Feb.  5; 
and  at  4  p.m.  Sunday.  Feb.  6.  All  of 
the  performances  are  in  the  School  of 


Music  Recital  Hall.  Tickets  are  $2  and 
are  available  at  the  door  before  the  per- 
formances or  by  calling  (814)  8654431. 
The  Feb.  4  and  Feb.  5  concerts  will 
feature  The  Penn  State  Glee  Club,  stu- 
dent and  faculty  vocalists  and  guest 
artists.  The  Feb.  6  performance  will 
feature  Essence  of  Joy,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Anthony  Leach,  assistant 
professor  of  music. 

■  Feb.  6:  An  African  American 
Read-In  will  be  held  from  4-6  p.m.  in 
Heritage  Hall  of  the  HUB-Paul  Robe- 
son Cultural  Center.  This  celebration 
of  African  American  literature  will  in- 
clude food,  music,  awards  and  perfor- 
mances and  prizes.  Contact  Elaine 
Richardson  bv  e-mail  ill  ebr2@psu.edu 
or  call  (814)  865-0028  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

This  event  takes  place  one  day  be- 
fore the  11th  National  African  Ameri- 
can Read-In  in  which  a  chain  of  1  mil- 
lion readers  across  the  country  will 
honor  African  American  literature 
through  their  readings  on  Monday, 
Feb.  7.  Instructors  may  request  a 
reading  list  from  Richardson.  Anyone 
who  would  like  to  participate  should 
go  to  the  Robeson  Cultural  Center 
from  noon  until  2  p.m.  on  Feb.  7  for 
food  and  a  discussion  of  African  Ameri- 
can culture  and  literature.  John  Rick- 
ford  and  author  Ishmael  Reed  will  be 

■  Feb.  9:  Film  "The  Songs  Are 
Free"  at  7  p.m.  in  Heritage  Hall  of  the 
HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Center. 

■  Feb.  11:  Philadanco  will  perform 
at  8  p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

■  Feb.  17:  Film  "Furious  Flower"  on 
the  poetry  of  Sonia  Sanchez,  Nikki 
Giovanni,  Amiri  Baraka,  Haka  Mad- 
hubbati  and  others  at  7  p.m.  in  Her- 
itage Hall. 

■  Feb.  18:  The  College  of  Commu- 
nications will  welcome  James  Turner, 
founding  director  of  Cornell  Universi- 
ty's Africana  Studies  and  Research 
Center.  Turner  will  give  a  presentation 
on  "New  Millennium  Challenges  for 
African  Americans"  in  Heritage  Hall  in 
the  HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Center  at 

6  p.m.  The  program,  which  is  free,  will 
include  a  performance  by  United  Soul 
Ensemble  and  Nommo  African 


Dancers  as  well  as  a  buffet  of  ethnic 
food  prepared  by  Gwen  Dunn. 

■  Feb.  19:  "A  Touch  of  Africa"  din- 
ner/dance sponsored  by  the  African 
Student  Association,  Time  and  location 
to  be  announced. 

■  Feb.  21:  Films  "(Juilonibo"  and 
"Crucible  of  Empire"  with  discussion 
to  follow  at  7  p.m,  in  Heritage  Hall. 

■  Feb.  22:  10th  Annual  Malcolm  X 
Lecture  with  A.  Peter  Bailey  at 

7:30  p.m.  in  112  Kern  Building 

■  Feb.  23:  Professor  Pamela  Trot- 
man-Reid  will  discuss  "African  Ameri- 
can Women:  Images,  Issues  and  Ideas 
for  the  Future"  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Heritage 
Hall. 

■  Feb.  25:  "Black  Quest."  the 
African  American  knowledge  game. 
7  p.m.  Heritage  Hall. 

■  Feb.  26:  The  Miss  Black  Penn 
State  Pageant.  For  more  information, 
call  (814)865-1779. 

■  Feb.  29:  Lecture  by  attorney 
Leonard  Weinglass.  lawyer  for  Mumia 
Abu  Jamal,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Heritage 
Hall. 

Penn  State 
Worthington  Scranton 

An  art  exhibit  of  great  African 
Americans  in  history  will  run  through 
the  month  of  February  in  Study  Learn- 
ing Center  Quiet  Umnge.  In  addition, 
throughout  February  the  Penn  State 
Worthington  Scranton  Library  will  dis- 
play books  and  audio  and  video  cas- 
settes by  and  about  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 

■  Feb.  3:  Free  lecture  on  "Seize  the 
Time  —  Issues  I'erlaining  to  Student 
Activism"  by  Bobby  Scale  at  7  p.m.  in 
the  Multi  Purpose  Building.  Seale  is 
former  chairman,  surviving  founder 
and  national  organizer  of  The  Black 
Panther  Party.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Penn  State  Worthington  Scran- 
ton Student  Activities  Office  at  963- 
2700. 

■  Feb.  23:  I'ianisl  Raymond  Jackson 
will  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Study 
Learning  Center.  During  his  perfor- 
mance/lecture, Jackson  will  explore 
the  music  of  20th-century  black  Ameri- 


PROMOTIONS 

Staff 

Peggy  A.  Myers,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
University  Libraries 
Barbara  A.  Nevling,  financial  assistant  II 
in  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Donna  C.  Nicely,  contracts  and  proposal 
specialist  in  College  of  Education 
Jennifers.  Norton,  production  manager 
in  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Re- 
search 

Christine  M.  Onder,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Patricia  D.  Rawa,  senior  data  manage- 
ment analyst  in  College  of  Medicine, 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Joneen  P.  Ric^dla.MeM?¥6rArietas-B 


sistanl  in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Eric  B.  Richardson,  research  program- 
mer in  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration 

Laura  V.  Rinehart,  administrative  assis- 
tant II  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Chris  P.  Rrtzko,  manager,  network  and  in- 
formation systems.  Penn  Stale  Hazleton 
Tina  M.  Saylor,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center 

Frank  S.  Schrader,  library  supervisor  IV 
in  University  Libraries 
Lynne  D.  Shala,  Web  coordinator/ 
writer/editor  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
1  Busfriess  AdMmfstratibh  »    >  '  i  r ;  q  x » 


Edna  Shuey,  assistant  to  financial  officer 
II  in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Deborah  A.  Snyder,  assistant  to  financial 
officer  I  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Michelle  L  Stem,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Robin  L.  Stevens,  director,  cooperative 
education  program  in  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration 
Ruth  E.  Sutiey,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Of- 
fice of  International  Programs 
Shawn  M.  Swires,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Heather  C.  Valentine,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Office  of  Human  Resources 
Jason  L  Weigle.  library  assistant  I  in 
University  Libraries  l    l  J 


Leonard  M.  White,  facilities  coordinator 
in  University  Libraries 
Kenny  C.  Williams,  extension  associate 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Charlotte  J.  Wilusz,  systems  engineer  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems  — 
Administrative  Systems 
Lois  M.  Witters,  research  support  asso- 
ciate in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Her- 
shey Medical  Center 
David  E.  Wrttmer,  janitorial  foreman  II  at 
Penn  State  Altoona 

Charles  L  Yanoff,  manager,  network  and 
information  systems  at  Penn  State  New 
Kensington 

Carole  J.  Yea  rick  computer  support  as- 
sistant in  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
fan  Research  I  j  v  1 1  i\  ••  i  r  r    i  ;■  r  *  r  i  \ 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


The  Mandinka  Epic 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
presents  The  Mandinka  Epic  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  Jan.  29.  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Tracing  the  proud  history  of  the 
Mandinka  bribe  of  West  Africa  during 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Les  Ballet 
d'Afrique  Noire  tells  of  the  struggle  for 
power  and  ill*.-  tribe's  eventual  immi- 
gration to  the  Americas. 

Mandinka  refers  to  a  region  and  so- 
ciety located  in  West  Africa  and  the 
common  language  they  speak.  The 
Mandinka  (also  know  as  Mandingo) 
date  back  to  the  Mali  Empire  (approxi- 
mately 1075-1465  A.D.) 

Prices  are  $25  for  general  admis- 
sion; S^O  for  students;  $15  for  Penn 
State  University  Park  students  and  $15 
for  ages  12  and  younger. 

For  tickets  or  more  information,  call 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Opera  Gala 

It's  a  night  at  the  opera  with  the  Opera 
Gala  at  8  p.m.  Saturday.  Jan.  29,  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  Opera  Gala  is  a  black-tie  con- 
cert of  opera  arias  and  ensembles, 
sung  this  year  by  students  and  alumni 
of  the  opera  program.  The  arias  cho- 
sen represent  operas  from  the  18th  to 
the  20th  centuries  in  four  languages. 

The  concert  is  produced  by  Susan 
Boardmaii,  associate  professor  of  mu- 
sic and  director  of  the  Penn  State 
Opera  Theatre,  and  is  accompanied  by 
music  directors  John  Ulrich  and  Ann 
Deighton. 

Tickets  are  $4  and  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  door. 

Chamber  music 

The  School  of  Music  will  present  three 
concerts  featuring  the  chamber  music 
of  Richard  Strauss  on  Sunday.  Jan.  30, 
at  3  p.m.;  Tuesday,  Feb.  1,  at  8  p.m.; 
and  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  at  8  p.m.  All  con- 
certs will  be  held  in  the  School  of  Mu- 
sic Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  Jan.  30  performance  will  fea- 
ture Charles  Younians,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music,  who  is  an  authority  on 
Strauss.  You  mans  will  deliver  a  short 
lecture  followed  by  a  performance  fea- 
turing tenor  Richard  Kennedy,  associ- 
ate professor  of  music,  with  pianist 
Kathy  Cinatl;  and  violinist  James  Lyon, 
associate  professor  of  music,  and  pi- 
anist Timothy  Shaler.  associate  profes- 
sor of  music.  A  reception  will  be  held 
in  the  Recital  Hall  lobby  after  the  con- 
cert 

The  Feb.  1  concert  will  feature  cel- 
list Kim  Cook,  associate  professor  of 
music,  and  pianist  Marylene  Dosse, 
professor  of  music,  with  guest  artist 
Janice  Wilson,  mezzo  soprano. 

The  Feb.  3  concert  will  include  per- 
formances by  sopranos  Susan  Board- 
man,  associate  professor  of  music,  and 
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The  Backstreet  Boys  will  be  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus  for  two  concerts  on  Feb.  11  and  12.  For  a  complete  schedule  of 
events  at  the  Jordan  Center,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu/. 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 


The  following  performers  will  appear  at 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus: 

■  Country  female  artist  Reba  McEntire 
will  bring  her  highly  successful  'The 
Singer's  Diary,"  to  the  center  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  20,  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $45  and 
$55  and  go  on  sale  Saturday.  Jan.  29,  at 
10  a.m. 

■  MTV  presents  the  Red  Hot  Chili 
Peppers  and  Foo  Fighters  at  7  p.m.  on 


April  5  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 
Tickets  are  $30  and  go  on  sale  at  2  p.m. 
Jan.  29.  Tickets  can  be  purchased  ex- 
clusively through  mtv.com  today  and 
tomorrow. 


Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  Jordan 
Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  selected 
Uni-Mart  ticket  outlets,  Commonwealth 
campus  and  college  ticket  outlets  or  by  call- 
ing (800)  863-3336  or  (814)  865-5555. 


Mary  Saunders,  assistant  professor  of 
music,  hornist  Lisa  Bontrager,  associ- 
ate professor  of  music,  and  pianist  Ann 
Deighton. 

Tickets  are  $5  and  will  be  available 
at  the  door.  For  more  information,  call 
(814)  865-0431. 

Puccini's  Turandot 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
presents  the  Teatro  Lirico  D'Europa 
production  of  Turandot  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Puccini's  opera  tells  the  story  of  a 
princess'  icy  reign  and  how  it  is  melted 
with  love.  With  more  than  2,000  perfor- 
mances throughout  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  company  embarks  on  its  first 
American  tour. 

Prices  are  $38  and  $28  for  general 
admission;  $33  and  $25  for  students; 
$28  and  $20  for  Penn  State  University 
Park  students  and  $19  and  $13  for  ages 
12  and  younger. 


For  tickets  or  more  information,  call 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Chamber  Singers, 
conducted  by  Douglas  Miller,  profes- 
sor of  music,  will  perform  for  the 
Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  Feb.  3,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  ensemble  consists  of  15  singers 
who  ■will  share  portions  of  their  Cele- 
bration of  Love  repertoire  at  the 
Bach's  Lunch  concert- 
Celebration  of  Love  is  a  14-year  tra- 
dition which  occurs  annually  near 
Valentine's  Day.  This  year's  Celebra- 
tion of  Love  performance  will  be  at 
7:30  p.m.  Sat,  Feb.  12,  in  the  lobby  of 
Old  Main. 

The  free,  20-minute  Bach's  Lunch 
concert  is  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  School  of  Mu- 
sic and  the  University  Lutheran  Parish. 


After  the  concert,  audience  members 
may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  the  Roy 
and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisen- 
hower Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
provided. 

Hamlet  revisited 

The  Penn  State  School  of  Theatre  pre- 
sents a  "contemporary  classic"  version 
of  Shakespeare's  timeless  work,  Ham- 
let. In  this  production.  Hamlet's  inner 
struggle  for  order  is  illustrated  by  two 
actors  playing  the  two  personality 
halves  of  Hamlet:  one  passionate,  one 
logical  —  both  trying  to  find  the  bal- 
ance in  himself,  and  by  doing  so,  restor- 
ing balance  to  the  world  around  him. 

Hamlet  runs  Feb.  16-  26  at  the  Pavil- 
ion Theatre  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Performances  are  at  8  p.m.  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  at  7:30  p.m.  week- 
nights,  with  a  2  p.m.  matinee  Saturday, 
Feb.  26.  Tickets  are  available  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  or  Eisenhower 
Box  Office.  Discounted  rates  are  avail- 
able for  group  reservations.  Call  (814) 
863-0255  for  tickets  and  information. 

Symphony  at  Williamsport 

The  Williamsport  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's mid-winter  concert  will  be  per- 
formed at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  22, 
in  the  Community  Arts  Center  in 
Williamsport,  part  of  Penn  College. 

Pianist  Mark  Wait  will  be  the  guest 
artist  Altiiough  he  plays  works  by  com- 
posers from  Bach  to  the  present  day,  he 
has  specialized  in  music  of  the  20th  cen- 

For  tickets,  call  the  Community  Arts 
Center  box  office  at  (570)  326-2424. 

HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

The  following  exhibitions  are  in  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center,  Robeson 
Gallery  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/HUB/ 
Galleries/  or  contact  the  HUB  and 
Kern  Art  Galleries  at  (814)  865-2563. 

■  Paul  Robeson,  photographs  by 
Julius  Lazarus,  through  May  14.  The 
life  and  activism  of  the  multi-talented 
performing  artist,  intellectual  and  so- 
cial activist  Paul  Robeson  as  document- 
ed by  Julius  Lazarus,  a  photographer 
known  for  his  recording  of  progressive 
social  causes  in  the  1940s  and  '50s. 

■  Larry  Jordan:  pottery,  through 
May  14. 

■  Dori  Lemeh:  box  art  pieces, 
through  May  14.  Lemeh's  childhood 
memories  of  Nigeria  and  Tennessee 
serve  as  the  impetus  for  some  of  her 
autobiographical  images. 

■  Helena  Lukas  Martemucci:  pho- 
tography, through  March  19.  Marte- 
mucci is  a  graduate  student  and  was  a 
Fulbright  scholar  in  1998-99  in  the 
Czech  Republic.  While  in  Prague,  she 
documented  the  efforts  of  the  artistic 
community.  She  also  photographed  the 
many  dance  companies  that  visit 
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University  Park  Calendar 


January  28  -  February  6 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  January  28 

"Seymour  Lipton 

ism,"  gallery  talk,  by  Amy  Dierkes, 
2  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

Sunday,  January  30 

"Artists  at  Work:  A  Film  on  the  New  Deal 
Art  Projects,"  2  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon 

Saturday,  February  5 

"Artists  at  Work:  A  Film  on  the  New  Deal 
Art  Projects,"  1:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lip- 
con Auditorium. 

MUSIC 

Saturday,  January  29 

"Mandinka."  Les  Ballet  d'Afrique  Noire, 
8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Opera  Gala,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Tickets 

Sunday,  January  30 

Richard  Strauss,  chamber  music,  8  p.m. 
Jan.  30;  8  p.m.  Feb.  1;  and  8  p.m. 
Feb.  3.  Tickets  are  $5  at  the  door. 

Wednesday,  February  2 

"Turandot,"  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Penn  State  Chamber  Singers,  Douglas 
Miller,  conductor,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Chapel. 

Saturday,  February  5 

"Golub-Kaplan-CarrTrio,"  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  January  28 

"Diffusion  of  Innovations;  A  Course  Deliv- 
ered Entirely  on  the  Web,"  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 


101  Kern. 

Parameswaran  Nair  on  "Yang-Mill's 
Theory  in  (2+1)  Dimensions;  Vacui 
State,  String  Tension,  etc."  2:20  p 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Maaike  Broos  on  "Estimating  the  Van 
ance  of  Soil  Remediation  Costs  — 
Case  Study  in  the  Netherlands," 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agriculture 


Scie 


Claire  Kramsch  on  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Literature  in  Language  Study  1916- 
1999:  What's  Left?"  5  p.m.,  101  Kern. 

Saturday,  January  29 

Janet  Siefert  on  "Unveiling  the  Origin  and 
Early  Evolution  of  Life:  Molecular  Phy- 
logeny,"  11  a.m,  to  12:30  p.m., 
101  Thomas. 

Monday,  January  31 

Peter  Hubner  on  a  subject  to  be  an- 
nounced, 2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Lab- 
oratory. 

Peter  Eklund  on  "Carbon  Nanotubes: 
Thermoelectric  Chemical  Sensors," 
3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

William  L.  Joyce  on  "Smoking  Guns  and 
Roosting  Chickens:  Working  with  the 
Kennedy  Assassination  Records  Re- 
view Board,"  7  p.m.,  112  Kern. 

Tuesday,  February  1 

Sarah  L.  Booth  on  "Vitamin  K:  Not  Just 
for  Clotting  Anymore,"  4  p.m., 
S-209  Henderson. 

Wednesday,  February  2 

Adam  Davey  on  "Stability  and  Change  in 
Depressive  Symptoms  over  Time:  Evi- 
dence from  the  Baltimore  Longitudinal 
Study  of  Aging,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Lynn  Hendrickson  on  "Combating  Student 
Apathy:  Student  2  Student  Day,"  noon 
to  1  p.m.,  304  Rider  II. 


John  Hopfield  on  "Brains  vs.  Electronics: 

How  Do  We  Think  So  Fast,"  8  p.m., 

101  Thomas. 
Thursday,  February  3 
"LIAS  Instructional  Seminars,"  1  to 

2  p.m.,  W104A  Pattee  Library. 
John  Hopfield  on  "Color  Vision  and  Smell: 

'More  is  Different'  Revisited,"  4  p.m., 

117  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Friday,  February  4 
Peter  Hubner  on  "3D  Numerical  Relativity 

Without  Artificial  Boundaries  —  The 

Conformal  Approach-ll,"  2:20  p.m., 

318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Ronald  Cody  on  "Longitudinal  Data  Tech- 
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141  Computer. 

Debating  Hot  Topics  in  Agronomy:  "GMOs 
—  The  Future  of  Crop  Production?" 
3:35  p.m.  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Industries. 

Saturday,  February  5 

Paul  Hoffman  on  "The  Snowball  Earth:  A 
Climate  Catastrophe  that  Life  Sur- 
vived," 11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m., 
101  Thomas. 

CONFERENCES 

Sunday,  February  6 

"VOICES,"  9  a.m.,  to  2  p.m.,  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  To  register,  call  (814)  865- 
3342. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Gallery 

"E.  Joan  Horrocks:  Shoulders  Exposed," 

through  March  2. 
Paul  Robeson,  photographs  by  Julius 

Lazarus,  through  May  14. 
Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 
Dori  Lemeh,  box  art  pieces,  through 

May  14. 


Helena  Lukas  Martemucci,  photography, 

through  March  19. 
HUB-Robeson  Formal  Lounge,  Art  Foyer  and 

Sculpture  Comer 

Photography  by  Leo  Mendonca,  through 
Feb.  20. 

Photographs  of  Morocco  by  Raymond  Ra- 
mon, through  March  30. 

Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Wood- 
ward,  through  May  16. 

l(oi  n  Building 

Photography  by  Steven  Relnhart,  through 
Feb.  16. 

"The  Penn  State  Press:  Recent  Publica- 
tions," through  Feb.  23. 

North  Halls  exhibit  area 

Paintings  of  Gregory  Rose,  through  Feb. 
28. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"PSU  Collects  WPA,  American  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,"  through  March  5. 

"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor," 
Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  II,  through 

"Indian  Country  Today."  beginning  Feb.  1. 

Rrterrour  exhibit  area 

Paintings  and  sculptural  objects  of  Jacob 

Solomon,  through  March  1. 
West  Halls  exhibit  area 
Photography  of  Kate  McGraw,  through 

March  2. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activl 
ties,  Including  sporting  events,  go  to  thi 
Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/. 
For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Confe 
ence  and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.c 
edu/ conferences.html. 


Practice  makes  perfect 


Kim  Allen,  a 

in  White  Bi 
http://ww 


senior  on  the  women's  fencing  team,  practices  her  form  with  assistant  coach  Ben  Millett 
lilding  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  the  team's  schedule,  check  the  Web  at 
v.  psu.  edu/spor  t  s/  fenc  e/sched.  html 


International  Festival  to 
be  held  Feb.  5-13 

A  26th  Annual  International  Feslival  is  planned  at 
University  Park  for  Feb.  5  through  13. 
A  schedule  of  events  follows: 

■  Saturday,  Feb.  5:  International  Coffeehouse, 
7  p.m.,  HUB-Roueson  Heritage  Hall.  An  evening  of  in- 
ternational music  and  performances  presented  by  the 
international  siudt'iii  organizations. 

■  Friday,  Feb.  11:  UOIP  Internationa!  Speaker  Sc- 
ries presentation:  "A  New  Framework  for  HIV-A1DS 
Prevention:  Experiences  from  Africa,  Asia.  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean,"  12:15  p.m.,  222  Boucke,  Inter- 
national Office  Lounge.  Collins  Airhihenbuwa,  associ- 
ate professor  of  biobehavioral  health,  will  discuss  his 
work  with  the  Joint  United  Nations'  Programme  on 
HIV/ AIDS.  Attendees  may  bring  a  brown-bag  lunch. 
For  more  information,  call  John  M.  Keller  at  (814)  863- 
6035  or  e-mail  jmkl3@psu.edu. 

■  Sunday,  Feb.  13:  International  Fair  and  Interna- 
tional Children's  Fair.  The  International  Fair,  in  the 
HUB  Alumni  Hall  and  Heritage  Hall  from  11:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.,  features  international  food,  crafts,  cultural 
displays  and  demonstrations  by  the  international  stu- 
dent organizations.  The  Children's  Fair,  in  126  White 
Building  from  12:30-3:30  p.m.,  features  fun  and  educa- 
tional children's  activities  from  around  the  world. 

These  events  are  co-sponsored  by  The  International 
Students  and  Scholars  unit  of  the  University  Office  of  In- 
ternational Programs  and  the  International  Student  Coun- 
c'i|,,with  significant  assistance  from  other  organizations. 
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Ep  From  the  Trustee  Docket 

Board  approves  actions  on  several  building  projects 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized 
University  officers  to  obtain  bids  and 
award  contracts  for  construction  of  an 
outdoor  running  track  and  field  for 
men's  and  women's  track  and  soccer 
teams  at  Penn  State  Altoona.  The 
S7L'f>,iHH)  project  will  enable  the  campus 
to  meet  NCAA  requirements  for  Divi- 
sion III  schools.  The  project  has  been 
designed  by  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
in  conjunction  with  Stephen  Parks  and 
Associates  of  Altoona. 

The  board  also  gave  authorization  to 
obtain  bids  and  award  contracts  for  a  new 
parking  lot  at  Penn  State  Dubois.  In  Sep- 
tember, Penn  Stale  DuBois  acquired 
three  properties  to  address  parking  needs 
and  since  that  time  the  City  of  DuBois  has 
enacted  an  ordinance  banning  on-sfreet 
parking  for  non-residents  —  advancing 
the  need  to  build  the  225-space  loL  The 
project,  designed  by  die  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  in  conjunction  with  Lee  Simpson 
and  Associates  of  DuBois,  is  projected  to 
cost  $1.8  million,  including  lighting,  land- 
scaping and  storm  water  management 
controls.  Hie  design  includes  the  poten- 
tial to  add  additional  spaces  by  construct- 
ing decks  in  tiie  future. 

Preliminary  plans  to  construct  new 
student  housing  on  the  east  end  of  cam- 
pus at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  were  re- 
viewed at  the  July  1999  board  meeting. 
Trustees  have  given  the  nod  to  obtain 
bids  and  award  contracts  for  the  first 
phase  of  project,  which  is  expected  to 
cost  $16.5  million.  Designed  by  Weber 
Murphy  Fox  of  Erie,  phase  1  will  consist 
of  70  four-bedroom  apartments  for  280 
students,  four  resident  assistant  units, 
and  40  family  apartments  for  a  total  of 
494  occupants.  It  also  includes  a  com- 
munity building  and  a  parking  lot. 
Phase  II  will  include  52  four-bedroom 
apartments  to  house  208  students  and 
two  resident  assistants  units. 


These  artist's  renderings  depict  pi 


In  other  action,  the  board: 

■  Approved  a  revision  to  the  agree- 
ment to  purchase  Rider  II  building  on 
Wesl  Beaver  Avenue  that  it  had  ap- 
proved at  the  May  1999  meeting.  At 
the  request  of  the  current  owners, 
Charles  and  Jeanne  J.  Rider,  the  Uni- 
versity will  make  the  $4  million  pur- 
chase on  or  before  the  lease  expiration 
date  of  Nov.  15.  2006  instead  of  after 
that  date. 

■  Approved  the  sale  of  the  unde- 
veloped 1.4-acre  property  just  outside 


Kennett  Square  in  Chester  County, 
which  was  donated  to  the  University 
by  A.  Duer  Pierce  in  July  1999.  The 
purchase  price  of  $79,900  will  fund  the 
Bud  Pierce  Men's  Lacrosse  Scholar- 
ship at  University  Park. 

■  Agreed  to  lease  .625  acres  of 
land  on  Juniata  Gap  Road  to  Lexington 
One  Inc.  a  subsidiary  of  the  Altoona 
Hospital,  for  the  construction  of  a 
building  to  be  known  as  the  Sheetz 
Family  Health  Center.  The  center  will 
house  the  University's  nursing  pro- 


gram and  the  Student  Wellness  Center 
at  Penn  State  Altoona. 

According  to  the  25-year  agree- 
ment, 8,500  square  feet  of  the  11,000- 
square-foot  building  will  be  leased 
back  to  the  University  at  a  considera- 
tion of  $1  per  year.  The  remaining 
2,500  square  feet  will  be  occupied  by 
Blair  Medical  Associates  for  a  prima- 
ry care  practice. 

At  the  end  of  the  agreement,  all  im- 
provements and  the  property  will  re- 
vert to  the  University. 


Junker,  Hintz  re-elected  as  chairman,  vice  chairman 


Edward  H  Junker  111,  retired  vice  chairman  of  PNC  Bank 
Corp..  and  Edward  R.  Hintz, 
president  of  die  New  York  in- 
vestment firm  of  Hintz,  Holman 
and  Hecksher  Inc.,  were  re- 
elected chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  Jan.  21. 

Junker,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Erie  community,  has 
served  on  the  board  since  YM\ 
when  he  was  first  elected  by  die 
delegates  of  the  industrial  soci- 
eties. Since  dien.  he  has  been 
re-elected  for  succeeding  terms  and  was  elected  chair- 
man in  1998  after  having  served  as  vice-chairman  for 
two  years. 

A 1959  graduate  of  Penn  State  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, Junker  joined  Marine  Bank  —  predecessor  to  PNC 
Bank  Northwest  PA  —  as  an  assistant  vicrpivsidenl  in 
1964.  He  was  elected  president  in  1974  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  in  1983.  In  1985,  he  was  elected  chairman 
and  CEO-  of  PNC  Bank  Northwest  PA  and  vice  chair- 
man andi director  of  PNC  Bank  Corp.  Ht  retirediikr 


Edward  P.  Junker  III  Edward  R.  Hintz 


March  1997,  but  continues  to  represent  the  bank  exter- 

Hintz  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  since  1994,  when  he 
was  elected  by  delegates  from 
industrial  societies.  He  was 
elected  vice  chairman  in  1998. 
Founder  of  the  New  York  in- 
vestment firm  of  Hintz,  Hol- 
man and  Hecksher  Inc.,  he  be- 
lmii  hi-  cireerasan  investment 
manager  and  analyst,  working 
for  several  top  firms  in  the  se- 
curities field  before  founding 


hisc 


l  firm  in  1974. 


A  1959  graduate  from  Penn  State  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  finance,  he  also  received  an  MBA  from  Har- 
vard in  1963.  He  is  chair  of  A  Grand  Destiny:  The  Penn 
State  Campaign. 

Also  elected  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
incumbents  Paula  R.  Ammerman,  associate  secretary; 
Carolyn  A.  Dolbin,  assistant  secretary;  Joan  L  Coble, 
assistant  secretary,  Diane  J.  Shaw,  assistant  secretary; 
Gary  C.  Schultz,  treasurer,  David  E.  Branigan,  associate  . 
treasurer,  and  David  F.  Marshall.  assistant' treasurer. '  ' 


Delegate  election  to  be  May  11 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  Thursday,  May  11,  as  the 
date  for  the  delegate  election  of  trustees  and  for  counting 
the  ballots  in  the  alumni  election. 

Six  trustees  are  elected  by  delegates  from  organized 
agricultural  societies  within  the  Commonwealth.  Six 
trustees  are  elected  by  delegates  from  organized  engi- 
neering, mining,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  societies 
—  referred  to  as  the  industrial  societies  —  in  Pennsylva- 

The  term  of  service  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
trustees  is  three  years,  and  two  terms  from  each  category 
expire  each  year.  Nine  trustees  are  elected  by  the  alumni 
for  three-year  terms,  with  three  terms  expiring  each  year. 

To  participate  in  the  election  of  trustees,  delegates  from 
agricultural  and  industrial  societies  must  be  members  of 
organized  societies  which  have  been  in  existence  for  at 
least  three  months"  preceding  the  election,  and  notify  the 
University  of  this  fact  at  least  60  days  before  the  election. 

To  participate  in  the  alumni  election,  voters  must  have 
received  an  associate,  bachelor's  or  an  advanced  degree 
from  any  Penn  State  campus  or  be  a  former  student  (some 
restrictions  apply). 

Questions  should  be  directed  to:  Associate  Secretary 
ofthe  Board  of  Trustt 
lPa.l6862tbrbybh6m 
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New  spiritual  center  to  be  named  for  Frank  and  Sylvia  Pasquerilla 


The  Penn  State  Board  of  Trustees  on  Jan.  21  unani- 
mously approved  naming  the  addition  to  the  Eisenhow- 
er Chapel,  The  Frank  and  Sylvia  Pasquerilla  Spiritual 
Center. 

The  name  honors  the  memory  of  the  Pasquerillas, 
who  contributed  $5  million  toward  the  $9  million  con- 
struction project  that  will  add  22,500  square  feet  to  the 
Eisenhower  Chapel, 

Frank  Pasquerilla,  who  passed  away  in  April  1999,  was 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Johnstown-based  Crown  Ameri- 
can Realty  Trust,  a  publicly  traded  real  estate  investment 
trust  that  specializes  in  regional  shopping  malls,  includ- 
ing Nittany  Mall  in  State  College.  His  wife,  Sylvia  Pas- 
querilla, also  died  in  1999.  The  Pasquerillas'  son.  Mark, 
is  now  president  of  the  company,  and  their  daughter, 
Leah,  is  special  assistant  to  the  chairman  and  CEO. 

The  addition  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Eisenhower 
Chapel  can  no  longer  meet  the  needs  of  the  32  registered 
student  religious  organizations  on  campus.  Plans  for  the 
spiritual  center  include  increasing  seating  in  the  worship 
area  to  accommodate  800  to  1,000  people  and  adding 
state-of-the-art  audio,  visual  and  telecommunications 
technology.  The  addition  also  will  increase  the  number  of 
meeting  areas  for  the  student  groups  and  office  space  for 
campus  ministries,  and  will  complement  the  existing 
Eisenhower  Chapel  and  its  surroundings. 

At  their  Nov.  5, 1999,  meeting,  the  trustees  a  approved 
James  Oleg  Kruhly  and  Associates  of  Philadelphia  as  the 
architectural  firm  to  design  the  center.  The  design  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  November. 

The  Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Center  will  be  supported 
solely  by  private  funds.  So  far,  a  total  of  $7.5  million  has 
been  given  to  finance  the  project 


Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University  Park  campus  will  undergo  r 

feet.  The  addition  will  be  named  for  Frank  and  Sylvia  Pasquerilla,  who  donated  $5  r 

$9  million  project.  The  construction  is  being  supported  entirely  by  private  funds. 


New  company  established  to  develop 
technologies  based  on  Penn  State  patents 


A  new  company,  EIEICO  Inc.,  has  been  established 
based  on  licenses  to  three  patented  Penn  State  in- 
ventions. The  company  plans  to  develop  the  patents 
into  products  for  the  meat  animal  and  dairy  indus- 

The  inventions,  owned  by  Penn  State  Research 
Foundation  (PSRF),  all  were  made  during  research 
conducted  by  University  faculty  members  or  stu- 
dents who  will  receive  a  portion  of  any  economic 
gain.  PSRF  will  retain  an  equity  interest  in  EIEICO. 
(pronounced  eeyii,  eeyii  coh).  The  company's  in- 
vestors and  management  will  hold  the  remaining 
ownership  interest 

EIEICO  will  operate  as  a  parent  company  and  es- 
tablish subsidiary  companies  for  the  licensed  in- 
ventions. The  three  products  and  their  inventors 

■  A  poultry  feed  withdrawal  supplement  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  meat  contamination  by  microbial 
pathogens  during  processing  developed  by  Regina 
Vasilatos-Younken,  professor  of  poultry  science,  en- 
docrine physiology  and  nutrition; 

■  A  gel  drug  delivery  system  to  more  effective- 
ly manage  farm  animal  reproduction  invented  by 
Daniel  R.  Deaver,  professor  of  reproductive  physi- 
ology; and 

■  A  genetic  marker  for  meat  quality  traits  dis- 
covered by  Douglas  L  Greger.  Greger  filed  eight 
patent  applications  related  to  improvements  in  live- 
stock production  while  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
Penn  State. 

Frank  R  Slattery  Jr.,  a  private  investor  from  the 
Philadelphia  area,  is  forming  EIEICO  and  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Retired  director,  president 
and  CEO  of  LFC<  Financial  Coip^a  diversified  .fi- 


nancial services  company,  Slattery  has  successfully 
started  companies  based  on  technology  developed 
at  Princeton  and  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
where  he  earned  his  undergraduate  and  law  de- 
grees, respectively.  Slattery  and  co-investors  are 
funding  EIEICO  with  $3  million. 

Joseph  S.  Duf  fey,  founder  and  president  of  Com- 
pass Management  Partners,  a  management  and 
strategy  consulting  firm,  is  serving  as  EIEICO  pres- 
ident and  CEO.  Douglas  L  Greger,  one  of  the  in- 
ventors, is  serving  as  Chief  Technology  Officer. 

Eva  J.  Pell,  vice  president  for  research  and  dean 
of  the  graduate  school,  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  EIEICO  at  the  Jan.  21  Penn  State  Board  of 
Trustees  meeting. 

"This  new  model  for  technology  transfer,  in 
which  related  inventions  are  bundled  into  the  same 
start  up  company,  offers  those  who  invest  in 
EIEICO  a  higher  probability  of  seeing  a  winner," 
Pell  said.  "It  also  aligns  the  interests  of  the  inven- 
tors and  the  University  with  those  of  the  financial 
and  management  shareholders." 

Like  shareholders  and  management  the  inven- 
tors will  benefit  from  any  economic  gain  from  their 
inventions  along  with  their  academic  colleges,  ac- 
cording to  Thomas  J.  Monahan.  director  of  Penn 
State's  Intellectual  Property  Office  (IPO).  However, 
the  inventors  won't  have  to  become  full-time  entre- 
preneurs and  spend  much  of  their  time  looking  for 
capital  to  commercialize  their  discoveries.  The  Uni- 
versity will  benefit  by  fulfilling  its  outreach  mission 
and  providing  products  and  economic  benefit  for  the 
public  good.  In  addition,  the  University  has  the  po- 
tential of  realizing  additional  financial  gain  from  the 
.sple  of  its  ^qmty  mte'rest;  .    u^il{     ,,-,,.  ": ,    , 


Eight  named  to  receive 
Distinguished  Alumni  awards 

The  Board  of  Trustees  on  Jan.  21  selected  eight  alumni  to  re- 
ceive the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  the  University's  high- 
est award  for  an  individual.  They  are: 

■  K.  David  Boyer  Jr.  of  Oakton,  Va,  a  1973  bachelor's  de- 
gree graduate  in  psychology  from  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  and  a  1982  master's  degree  graduate  in  human  develop- 
ment and  family  studies  from  the  College  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development  He  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  TROY  Systems  Inc. 

■  Charles  C.  Brosius  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  a  1952  bachelor's 
degree  graduate  in  dairy  science  from  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural  Sciences.  He  is  retired  president  of  Marlboro  Mushrooms. 

■  Joan  D.  Chittister,  OSB,  of  Erie,  Pa,  a  1971  doctoral  de- 
gree graduate  in  speech  communication  from  the  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts.  She  is  executive  director  of  Benetvision. 

■  Richard  J.  Fasenmyer  of  Solon,  Ohio,  a  1969  bachelor's  de- 
gree graduate  in  accounting  from  the  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  He  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  RJF  Interna- 
tional Corp. 

■  Donald  W.  Hamer  of  BeUefonte,  Pa.,  a  1968  bachelor's  de- 
gree graduate  in  electrical  engineering  from  the  College  of  En- 
gineering. He  is  founder,  chairman  and  CEO  of  State  of  the  Art 

■  Sen.  Robert  C.  Jubelirer  of  Hollidaysburg.  Pa.,  a  1959 
bachelor's  degree  graduate  in  arts  and  letters  from  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  1962  graduate  of  The  Dickinson  School 
of  I.aw.  He  represents  the  30th  District  and  serves  as  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate. 

■  Suzie  McConnell-Serio  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  a  1988  bache- 
lor's degree  graduate  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  educa- 
tion from  the  College  of  Education.  She  is  a  teacher  and  high 
school  basketball  coach  at  Oakland  Catholic  High  School  and 
a  professional  basketball  player  in  the  WNBA  for  the  Cleveland 
Rockers. 

■  H.  Campbell  Stuckeman  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa,  a  1937  bach- 
.elor's  degree  graduale  in  architecture  in  the  College  of  Arts 
iand  ArchitecbiDe.  He  is  chaicmari  tiflTftel Precise  Cbrp.ii    i  ;i  n 
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Sexual  assault  data, 
programs  summarized 


The  University  takes  seriously  the  problems  of  sexual 
assault  and  provides  an  extensive  range  of  educational 
programs  and  services  for  all  of  its  students,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  learned  Jan.  21  in  an  informational  report  by 
Margaret  Spear,  director  of  University  Health  Services, 
and  Sabrina  Chapman,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Women  Students. 

Spear  described  what  is  known  about  sexual  assault 
at  Penn  State  from  the  University's  confidential  and 
anonymous  reporting  system.  Between  1996  and  1999, 
about  100  people  each  year  reported  being  sexually  as- 
saulted. Most  of  the  victims  over  the  last  three  years 
have  been  female,  though  nine  were  male  victims.  Most 
victims  were  in  their  first  two  years  at  the  University 
Park  campus  with  an  average  age  of  19k 

'The  University's  data  confirms  national  trends,"  said 
Spear.  "Most  of  the  alleged  assailants  are  acquaintances. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  victims  said  they  knew  the 
assailant  prior  lo  the  assault" 

One  study  of  sexual  assault  and  rape  on  U.S.  cam- 
puses, cited  by  Chapman,  found  that  one  out  of  four 
women  college  students  had  experienced  an  attempted 
sexual  assault,  and  one  out  of  eight  had  experienced  a 
completed  rape  during  her  college  years.  The  same 
study  also  found  that  75  percent  of  the  men  and  55  per- 
cent of  the  women  involved  in  an  acquaintance  rape 
were  using  alcohol  or  drugs. 

Alcohol  is  also  a  significant  factor  in  sexual  assault  at 
Penn  State  —  in  70  percent  of  assaults,  alcohol  had  been 
consumed  by  the  victim,  the  assailant  or  both,  accord- 
ing to  Spear. 

Penn  State  services  for  students  who  are  victims  of 
sexual  assault  or  rape,  include  subsidized  medical  ex- 
ams, counseling  and  advocacy.  At  University  Park,  the 
Center  for  Women  Students  provides  on-campus  advo- 
cacy services  while  staff  at  most  campuses  work  with 
off-campus  rape  victim  advocacy  groups. 

Spear  noted  that  a  fairly  low  percentage  of  victims 
chose  to  report  these  incidents  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials —  between  1  and  8  percent  report  them  to  cam- 
pus police,  about  16  percent  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  less  than  5  percent  to  on-campus  Judicial 
Affairs  officers.  Although  few  victims  reported  these 
crimes,  more  than  two-thirds  used  campus  health  ser- 
vices, counseling  or  both. 

According  to  Chapman,  women  students  who  are  vic- 
tims of  sexual  assault  and  rape  are  at  increased  risk  of 
experiencing  eating  disorders,  self-imposed  isolation, 
suicidal  behaviors  and  academic  failure.  Other  conse- 
quences include  unplanned  pregnancies,  sexually  trans- 
mitted infections  and  severe  emotional  distress. 

Although  Penn  State's  educational  programming  pro- 
vides information  about  the  healing  process  and  ways  to 
help  rape  victims,  most  of  the  University's  efforts  focus 
on  prevention. 

"Our  educational  programs  have  one  common  goal 
—  to  enable  students  to  make  well-informed  decisions 
about  their  lives  and  their  interactions  with  one  anoth- 
er," said  Chapman.  "We  are  committed  to  early  educa- 
tional intervention  in  large  part  because  of  the  risk  fac- 
tors existing  for  first-semester.  18-year-old  women  stu- 
dents." 

Many  of  these  programs  involve  collaboration  among 
Student  Affairs  units,  academic  departments  and  stu- 
dent organizations,  including  orientation  programs;  peer 
programs  for  entering  students,  fraternity  and  sorority 
members  and  residence  halls  students;  self-defense 
classes  for  women  at  University  Park;  academic  cours- 
es; and  faculty  and  staff  development  workshops. 


Keh-Chiang  Ku  talks  with  students 
other  teaching  assistants. 


lab.  The  University  has  upgraded  its  support  of  Ku  and 


University  amends  requirements  for 
international  teaching  assistants 


In  response  to  recommendations  of  a  University-wide 
committee,  Penn  State  has  embarked  on  a  series  of 
actions  designed  to  improve  teaching  and  learning 
in  labs  and  courses  taught  by  graduate  students,  es- 
pecially those  taught  by  international  students  for 
whom  English  is  a  second  language. 

A  report  to  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees  by 
John  J.  Cahir,  vice  provost  and  dean  for  undergradu- 
ate education,  outlines  steps  that  a  panel  of  Penn 
State  administrators,  faculty,  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  identified  to  improve  the  learning 
conditions  for  undergraduates.  The  report  also  out- 
lines support  for  all  graduate  teaching  assistants 
(TAs)  to  help  them  develop  their  own  teaching  and 
communication  skills. 

The  panel  reported  that  all  TAs  need  better  sup- 
port in  helping  students  learn  to  their  full  potential, 
but  that  international  TAs  have  special  needs. 

"The  strong  sense  of  this  group's  report  is  that  in- 
ternational students  are  among  our  finest  assets," 
said  Cahir.  "All  are  superbly  qualified  and  most  have 
been  at  or  very  near  the  top  of  their  own  classes." 

Nationally,  the  enrollment  of  international  stu- 
dents —  predominantly  graduate  students  —  has 
grown  for  the  last  15  years,  from  about  350,000  to 
nearly  500,000.  At  Penn  State,  that  growth  has  been 
even  sharper,  as  international  graduate  student  en- 
rollment has  increased  by  17  percent  over  the  past 
two  years,  to  more  than  2,400.  Last  fall,  the  number 
of  international  TAs  teaching  University  class  sec- 
tions reached  613  —  an  increase  of  34  percent  since 
1997.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  TAs  at  Penn  State  are 
now  international  TAs. 

Upon  review  of  student  concerns,  the  panel  rec- 
ommended that  a  score  of  250  or  higher  on  the  Pro- 
gram for  English  as  a  Second  Language  test  be 
mandatory  of  all  international  TAs,  with  no  condi- 


tional certifications  for  those  scoring  lower  than  250, 
as  was  previously  the  case.  That  change  was  imple- 
mented in  fall  1999.  Further,  the  panel  called  for  sig- 
nificantly upgraded  expectations  and  support  for  all 
TAs  to  become  proficient  in  teaching  and  promoting 
learning.  An  implementation  team  is  at  work  on  that 
recommendation. 

This  does  not  simply  mean  speaking  more  clear- 
ly or  preparing  better  presentations,"  said  Cahir.  "It 
involves  developing  techniques  to  help  students  be- 
come active  learners,  promoting  teamwork  and  pro- 
viding constructive  feedback.  In  short,  helping  stu- 
dents learn.  These  skills  are  useful  for  all  TAs,  but 
they  are  especially  important  for  students  who  have 
not  had  experience  in  the  American  classroom." 

International  TAs  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
score  required  for  teaching  certification  will  have 
speech  communication  classes  designed  specifically 
for  non-native  speakers  of  English  so  that  they  can 
improve  their  grasp  of  the  language  and  learn  how 
to  effectively  use  it  in  a  classroom. 

In  addition,  activities  to  involve  more  undergrad- 
uates in  the  TA  certification  process  and  to  improve 
communication  between  teaching  assistants  and  stu- 
dents have  been  upgraded  considerably  by  Under- 
graduate Student  Government's  Academic  Assem- 
bly. 

Steps  to  improve  the  recruitment  process  of  in- 
ternational TAs  are  also  under  way.  The  changes  will 
ensure  that  international  students  enjoy  the  best 
preparation  to  achieve  their  own  goals. 

The  panel  emphasized  that  working  with  ex- 
tremely able  individuals  from  other  cultures  is  a 
valuable  learning  experience  and  one  that  may  re- 
quire some  effort  for  Penn  State  undergraduates.  All 
of  the  steps  taken  together  are  expected  to  notably 
improve  learning  at  Penn  State.        ,  ■  '  ; 
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PRIVATE  GIVING 

Foundation  gives 
$2  million  to  create 
endowed  faculty  chair 

The  Frymoyer  Foundation  is  donating  a  to- 
tal of  $2  million  to  Penn  State  to  create  the 
first  endowed  faculty  chair  in  the  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology  (1ST) 
as  well  as  scholarships  that  will  benefit  stu- 
dents in  1ST  and  the  colleges  of  engineer- 
ing and  science. 

The  foundation  was  created  by  Penn 
State  alumnus  Edward  M.  Frymoyer  and  his 
wife,  Del  Mindle  Frymoyer.  Edward  Fry- 
moyer is  an  international  leader  in  fiber 
channel  and  storage  area  networks  (SAN), 
and  the  founder  of  firms  specializing  in  con- 
sulting and  educational  programs  in  this 
field.  He  was  one  of  17  bachelor' s-degree  re- 
cipients of  Penn  State's  interdisciplinary 
program  in  science  and  engineering  in  1959. 
He  earned  a  doctoral  degree  in  physics 
from  the  University  in  1967. 

University  officials  expect  the  gift  to  as- 
sist Penn  State  in  expanding  and  developing 
what  promises  to  be  a  world-class  informa- 
tion sciences  program  through  an  endowed 
position  and  scholarships. 

An  endowed  chair,  established  through  a 
gift  of  $1.5  million,  is  the  highest  endowed 
faculty  position  at  Penn  State.  The  Frymoy- 
er Chair  in  the  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  1ST,  and  the  fourth  named,  endowed  po- 
sition created  at  the  school  in  a  little  more 
than  four  months  of  operation.  Funds  from 
the  endowment  will  support  the  Chan-hold- 
er's contributions  to  instruction,  research 
and  public  service  with  the  overall  intent  to 
foster  the  use,  benefits  and  effectiveness  of 
the  information  sciences  around  the  globe. 
A  search  to  fill  this  high-level  post  will  begin 
shortly. 

The  Frymoyer  Foundation  is  providing 
$500,000  to  endow  five  Edward  M.  Frymoy- 
er Honors  Scholarships  at  $100,000  each. 
Two  of  these  scholarships  will  be  ear- 
marked for  undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology. Another  two  will  be  for  undergrad- 
uates in  the  Department  of  Engineering  Sci- 
ence and  Mechanics.  The  fifth  scholarship 
will  be  earmarked  for  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Physics.  Awards  will  be 
based  on  evidence  of  a  student's  superior 
academic  achievement  and  promise  of  out- 
standing academic  success. 

Edward  and  Del  Frymoyer  are  residents 
of  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif.  They  established 
the  foundation  in  1999  to  provide  leadership 
and  resources  for  educational,  scientific, 
and  humanitarian  purposes.  Frymoyer 
serves  on  the  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology's  advisory  board. 

After  working  for  Bell  Labs  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  for  a  number  of  years,  Edward  Fry- 
moyer in  1982  founded  emf  Associates  Inc., 
to  provide  a  wide  range  of  consulting  ser- 
vices to  the  data  communications,  comput- 
er, telecommunications,  film/video/broad- 
cast and  semiconductor  industries.  In  1994, 
Frymoyer  launched  Fibre  Channel  Group, 
LLC,  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
fibre  channel/SAN  field.  To  date,  the  Fibre 
Channel  Group  has  provided  training  to 
more  than  4,300  people. 


Center  for  glass  research  established 


Aiming  to  expand  the  essential  un- 
derstanding of  glass  surfaces  in  or- 
der to  improve  science,  technology 
and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  a  new 
Center  for  Glass  Surfaces  and  Inter- 
faces has  been  established  at  Penn 
State. 

The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's Industry-University  Center  for 
Glass  Research  (CGR)  has  formally 
established  the  center  that  should  ul- 
timately produce  research  that  will  al- 
low the  development  of  glass  prod- 
ucts with  greater  strength,  corrosion 
tolerance,  optical  reflectivity  and  re- 
sistance to  weathering  and  scratches. 
Carlo  Pantano,  professor  of  materials 


science  and  engineering  and  director 
of  Penn  State's  Materials  Research 
Institute,  will  direct  the  new  research 
site. 

"Although  many  applications  of 
glass  require  that  the  surface  form 
an  interface  with  other  materials  — 
such  as  semi  conducting  thin  films, 
polymer  coatings,  diffusion  barriers 
and  metal  coatings  —  fundamental 
knowledge  about  the  surface  of  glass 
has  been  limited,"  Pantano  said. 
This  is  especially  true  regarding 
multicomponent,  commercial  glass 
compositions." 

A  total  of  34  corporate  partners 
are  involved  in  the  CGR,  including 


five  recent  additions  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  Penn  State  center  Alca- 
tel, Cerdec  Corp.,  Sierracin/Sylmar 
Corp.,  Schott  Glas  and  St.  Gobain. 
These  firms  have  each  made  a  three- 
year  membership  commitment  to 
support  the  center  with  at  least 
$32,000  in  funding  per  year. 

The  CGR  is  a  multi-university  cen- 
ter based  in  the  NYS  College  of  Ce- 
ramics at  Alfred  University  in  Alfred, 
N.Y.  Its  new  site  at  Penn  State  is  on- 
ly its  second  satellite  to  receive  ad- 
ministrative funding  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  The  other 
site,  devoted  to  refractories,  is  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla. 


pas 


Penn  Staters 


Richard  A.  Behr,  head  of  the  Department  of  Architectural 
Engineering,  was  named  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Civil  Engineers.  Representing  more  than  120,000 
civil  engineers  and  related  disciplines  worldwide,  the  so- 
ciety seeks  to  improve  the  practice  of  civil  engineering 
through  the  development  and  transfer  of  technical,  poli- 
cy and  managerial  information.  Fellows  are  recognized 
for  service  in  business,  construction,  educational,  editor- 
ial, research  or  engineering  society  activities. 

C.  Gregory  Knight,  professor  of  geography  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Integrated  Regional  Assessment  in  the 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  was  an  invited 
speaker  at  the  Institute  of  Applied  Mathematics  in 
Genoa,  Italy.  He  presented  a  seminar  on  use  of  geo- 
graphic information  systems  for  distributed-parameter 
modeling  the  hydrological  impacts  of  climate  change.  He 
also  is  featured  in  the  latest  issue  of  Update,  Newsletter  of 
the  International  Human  Dimensions  Programme  on 
Global  Environmental  Change  for  his  role  as  co-organizer 
of  the  Workshop  on  Integrated  Regional  Assessment  of 
Climate  Change  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  held  in 
Budapest,  Hungary. 

Robert  S.  Krimmel,  assistant  athletic  director,  will  be  in- 
ducted into  the  Pennsylvania  Swimming  Hall  of  Fame  in 
March.  The  Hall  of  Fame  recognizes  Pennsylvanians 
who  have  exhibited  extraordinary  service  and  achieve- 
ment through  aquatics. 

Gary  Miller,  associate  vice  president  for  distance  educa- 
tion and  executive  director  of  the  World  Campus,  has 
been  invited  by  West  Virginia  Governor  Cecil  H.  Un- 
derwood to  participate  in  a  15-member  advisory  board 
for  a  multi-state  "Distance  Learning  Policy  Laborato- 
ry" that  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  a  Governor-level  board  that  includes 
15  states  from  Maryland  to  Texas.  The  board  will  un- 
dertake a  three-year  mission  to  identify  the  policy  bar- 
riers to  distance  learning  and  craft  policies  that  states 
can  adopt  to  reduce  or  eliminate  those  barriers.  Roy 
McTarnaghan,  former  president  of  Florida  Gulf  Coast 
University,  will  serve  as  director  of  the  Policy  Labora- 
tory. 

Robert  E.  Newnham,  professor  emeritus  of  solid  state  sci- 
ence at  the  Materials  Research  Laboratory,  delivered 
the  plenary  address  on  "Functional  Composites  for  Sen- 
sors, Actuators  and  Transducers"  at  the  Second  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Composites  held  at  Lake  Louise, 
British  Columbia.  Newnham  also  gave  an  invited  lecture 
on  "Materials  Science  and  Engineering  in  the  21st  Cen- 


tury —  Scaling  Up  and  Scaling  Down"  at  the  closing 
conference  of  the  Swiss  Priority  Program  on  Materials 
Research,  held  at  Interlaken,  Switzerland. 

Helen  O'Leary,  assistant  professor  of  art,  recently  re- 
ceived the  Joan  Mitchell  Award.  A  New  York-based 
foundation  established  the  award  in  1993  from  the 
Joan  Mitchell  Trust.  The  award  is  given  in  the  honor 
and  memory  of  abstract  painter  Joan  Mitchell.  Award 
winners  are  selected  solely  on  their  artwork  after  art 
professionals  submit  nominations.  O'Leary  also  re- 
cently participated  as  Artist-in-Residence  at  the  Sirius 
Foundation,  an  organization  that  hosts  international 
artists,  in  Cobh,  Ireland.  The  work  she  completed 
there  will  be  displayed  at  solo  museum  shows  in  Ire- 
land and  at  the  Michael  Gold  Gallery  in  New  York  this 
spring. 

Jorge  PuMn,  associate  professor  of  physics,  presented  an 
invited  plenary  talk,  "Quantum  Gravity:  Theories  and  Ex- 
periment," at  the  Biannual  Meeting  on  Relativity  and 
Gravitation,  which  took  place  in  La  Falda,  Province  of  Cor- 
doba, Argentina.  He  also  presented  a  colloquium  to  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  at  the  University  of  the  Republic  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  titled  "Colliding  Black  Holes  and 
Gravitational  Waves;  A  New  Window  to  the  Universe." 

Chuiuhan  Song,  associate  professor  of  fuel  science  with 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  Geo-Environ  mental  Engi- 
neering and  director  of  the  Applied  Catalysis  in  Energy 
Laboratory  at  the  University's  Energy  Institute,  deliv- 
ered a  plenary  lecture  at  an  international  symposium  ti- 
tled "Clean  Processes  and  Environment  The  Catalytic 
Solution"  organized  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  French  Chemical  Society  and  the  French  Society  of 
Industrial  Chemistry.  The  lecture  was  tided  "Shape-Se- 
lective Catalysis  over  Molecular  Sieves  for  Environmen- 
tally Friendly  Synthesis  of  2,6-Dialkylnaphthalene." 

The  National  Research  Corp.  has  announced  that  The 
Milton  S.  Herahey  Medical  Center  has  been  named  a  1999 
Consumer  Choice  Award  winner  by  members  of  the 
communities  it  serves.  In  addition,  the  center  was 
named  a  1999  Consumer  Choice  Award,  Heart  Care  Ser- 
vice winner.  This  is  the  first  year  The  National  Research 
Corp.,  a  recognized  innovator  and  leader  in  healthcare 
performance  measurement  based  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has 
named  top  hospitals  for  a  specialty  service.  The  1999 
Consumer  Choice  Awards  were  given  to  126  hospitals  in 
101  markets,  selected  from  a  pool  of  2,500  hospitals. 
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Griots,  griottes  go  electric, 
yet  preserve  ancient  roles 


By  Vicki  Fong 
Public  Information 

The  ancient  West  African 
profession  of  griots  and 
griottes  —  individuals 
who  orally  pass  on  histo- 
ry —  can  be  traced  back  nearly 
1,000  years,  yet  these  esteemed 
historians-musicians  are  thriv- 
ing and  expanding  their  audi- 
ences, with  the  help  of  modern 
technology  such  as  the  Internet 
and  communications  satellites. 
"Widely  popularized  by  Alex 
Haley's  narrative  'Roots,'  griots 
are  best  known  outside  Africa 
for  genealogy  and  musical  per- 
formances." said  Thomas  Hale, 
professor  of  African,  French  and 
comparative  literature.  "But 
over  the  centuries,  they  have 
performed  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant functions  for  African  rulers 
and  communities  —  providing 
advice,  serving  as  a  spokesper- 
son, reporting  news  and  praise- 
singing  —  that  served  as  a  so- 
cial glue  for  African  societies. 

"No  profession  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  is  charged 
with  such  wide-ranging  and  inti- 
mate involvement  in  the  lives  of 
the  people,"  he  said.  "What  dis- 
tinguishes griots  from  poets  in 
the  Western  tradition  is  that  the 
speech  of  these  African  word- 
smiths  combines  both  poetic  art 
and,  in  many  cases,  a  much  less 
clearly  defined  occult  power 
that  listeners  respect  and  some- 
times fear.  This  verbal  art 
ranges  from  short  praise  songs 
for  people  in  society  today  to 
long  epics  about  heroes  of  the 
past" 

Hale  first  encountered  griots 
in  1964.  He  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive research  on  these  arti- 
sans of  the  word  since  1980  and 
has  written  a  comprehensive 
portrait  of  their  history  and 
their  activities  in  the  new  book 
Griots  and  Griottes,  recently 
published  by  Indiana  University 
Press.  He  also  describes  the 
world  of  female  griots,  or  gri- 
ottes, who  are  not  as  well 
known  outside  of  Africa  as  the 

In  modern  times,  the  griots' 
expansion  from  the  courtyards 
of  West  African  nobility  to  a 
global  audience  occurred  slowly 
at  first  with  the  introduction  of 
the  railroad  and  the  automobile, 
according  to  Hale. 

"Air  travel  in  the  1950s  great- 
ly increased  their  performance 
opportunities  and  contexts,  fol- 
lowed by  the  benefits  of  radio 
and  tape  recorders  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  allowing  more  peo- 
ple to  hear  the  griots'  work,"  he 
said.  Television,  the 


"Griots  may  be  vehicles  for  conveying  the  past  to  the 
present,  but  they  are  no  more  locked  into  traditional 
technology  than  the  blacksmith  who  discovers  welding 
or  the  weaver  who  adopts  color-fast  thread." 

Tom  Hale 
professor  of  African,  French  and  comparative  literature 


UNITED  WAY 


Tom  Hale,  professor  of  African,  French  and  comparative  literature, 
plays  a  21-string  kora.  The  kora,  along  with  the  three-string 
molo  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  are  instruments  used  by  griots. 


cations  satellite  and  the  Internet 
are  now  helping  to  create  a 
global  audience  for  griots." 

Another  example  of  technolo- 
gy's impact  the  evolution  of  the 
musical  instruments  as  newer 
materials  become  available  and 
cost-effective.  Griots  are  adding 
amplifiers  to  their  instruments 
so  they  can  play  before  audi- 
ences in  larger  venues.  Nylon 
fishing  line,  which  lasts  longer 
and  is  easier  to  obtain,  has  re- 
placed ships  of  antelope  hide  on 
the  21-stringed  kora,  an  instru- 
ment played  by  many  griots. 

Such  shifts  lead  to  concerns 
over  the  potential  loss  of  tradi- 
tional values  and  styles,  but  per- 
haps they  are  inevitable  in  order 
for  griots  to  reach  their  global 
audiences,  Hale  said.  They  are 
in  demand  not  only  for  perfor- 
mances before  expatriate 
African  communities  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  but 


also  before  audiences  hungry 
for  world  culture  and  music. 

"Griots  may  be  vehicles  for 
conveying  the  past  to  the  pre- 
sent, but  they  are  no  more 
locked  into  traditional  technolo- 
gy than  the  blacksmith  who  dis- 
covers welding  or  the  weaver 
who  adopts  color-fast  thread," 
he  said.  "Where  it  suits  their 
needs,  many  griots  have  em- 
braced modern  technology 
without  hesitation. 

The  traditional  nature  of 
the  profession  masks  an  inher- 
ent adaptability  that  has  en- 
abled griots  to  survive  for  so 
many  centuries  through  the 
political  phases  of  colonialism, 
independence  and  neocolonial- 
ism as  well  as  the  many  waves 
of  Islamic  and  Western  cultur- 
al influences  that  continue  to 
sweep  across  the  Sahel  and 
Savanna  regions  today,"  said 
Hale. 


University  Park 
campaign  tops  goal 

Employees  at  the  University  Park  campus  contributed  a 
record  breaking  $536,999  to  United  Way  during  the  1999 
campaign  chaired  by  Barbara  Shannon,  now-retired  dean  of 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development  Playing  a 
major  role  in  the  campaign's  success  were  the  varied  special 
events  conducted  in  many  of  the  administrative  areas. 

Annual  awards,  categorized  by  employee  numbers  in 
each  unit  for  highest  increase  in  dollars  raised  by  individ- 
ual contributions  over  last  year  and  highest  participation 
rate  by  individuals  were  given  to  the  following  administra- 


■  Highest  increase  in  dollars  raised,  one  to  100  employ- 
ees: College  of  Communications.  Richard  Taylor  and  Billie 
Young,  team  leaders. 

■  Highest  participation  rate,  one  to  100  employees:  Gen- 
eral Operations  in  Finance  in  Business,  Arleen  Bilger,  team 
leader. 

■  Highest  increase  in  dollars  raised,  101  to  200  employ- 
ees: Undergraduate  Education,  Linda  Ellenberger  and  Sue 
Irwin,  team  leaders. 

■  Highest  participation  rate,  101  to  200  employees:  En- 
rollment Management  and  Administration,  Beryl  Gibson 
and  Don  Tantum  team  leaders. 

■  Highest  increase  in  dollars  raised,  201  to  400  employ- 
ees: College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences.  Lynn  Persing, 
team  leader. 

■  Highest  participation  rate,  201  to  400  employees: 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration,  Chris  Fivek, 
team  leader. 

■  Highest  increase  in  dollars  raised,  400  or  more  em- 
ployees: College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  Dick  Leah,  team  leader. 

■  Highest  participation  rate,  400  or  more  employees: 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  Elana  Pyle, 
team  leader. 

Special  events  were  held  by  many  units  and  ranged  from 
picnics  to  pumpkins,  from  hoagie  to  book  sales,  from  walks 
to  golf,  from  special  dinners  to  recycling  cans  at  Beaver  Sta- 
dium and  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  Special  events  not  on- 
ly call  attention  to  United  Way  and  the  good  work  of  its  agen- 
cies, but  brings  in  needed  dollars  to  the  Penn  State  cam- 
paign. 

Computer  and  Information  Systems  raised  the  most  mon- 
ey for  a  special  event  —  an  annual  golf  tournament  which 
raised  $11,374.  Team  leader  was  Paul  Peworchik  and  chair 
of  the  golf  tournament  was  John  Dixon. 

The  unit  raising  the  most  money  for  the  Penn  State  por- 
tion of  the  campaign  $68,328,  is  once  again  the  retirees,  Paul 
Rigby,  unit  chair. 

Students  raised  money  for  United  Way  with  their  annual 
Blue/White  basketball  game  activities.  The  Barnes  and  No- 
ble Bookstore,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  has  donated  a 
portion  of  total  sales  to  the  average  student  to  support  Unit- 
ed Way. 

Units  who  exceeded  their  goals  this  year  with  a  combi- 
nation of  individual  giving  and  special  projects  are:  Com- 
monwealth College,  College  of  Communications,  College  of 
Education,  Undergraduate  Education,  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration,  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences, Student  Affairs,  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture, 
University  Libraries,  College  of  Engineering,  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development,  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  Computer  and  Information  Systems,  and  Finance  and 
Business. 

Areas  at  or  surpassing  40  percent  participation  for  indi- 
vidual giving  include:  Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Finance  and  Business.  General  Operations,  Budget 
and  Resource  Analysis,  Commonwealth  College,  College  of 
Communications,  Continuing  and  Distance  Education,  De- 
velopment and  Alumni  Relations,  Enrollment  Management 
and  Administration,  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment ,  University  Relations,  Undergraduate  Education 
and  University  Libraries. 
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Focus  on  Research 

Circular  ceramic  devices  found  to 
make  more  efficient  transformers 


Thinner  laptop  computers 
and  flat-screen  TVs  may  be 
possible  with  a  simple 
change  in  the  geometry  of 
piezoelectric  transformers  that  can 
increase  the  conversion  ratio  without 
adding  volume  or  weight,  according 
to  researchers. 

"Conventional  electromechanical 
transformers  are  big,  very  heavy  and 
produce  a  great  deal  of  magnetic 
noise  that,  without  shielding,  can 
wipe  floppy  disks,  tapes  and  hard 
drives,"  said  Kenji  Uchino,  professor 
of  electrical  engineering  and  mem- 
ber of  Penn  State's  Materials  Re- 
search Laboratory.  "Rectangular 
piezoelectric  ceramic  transformers 
have  been  commercially  in  use  since 
1994  especially  for  computer  note- 
book applications.  Our  circular  con- 
figuration, made  with  improved  ma- 
terials, advances  this  field  and  opens 
the  way  for  more  powerful,  light- 
weight transformers." 

Electromagnetic  transformers 
consist  of  two  coils  of  wire  that  con- 
vert high  voltages  to  lower  ones  or 
low  voltages  to  higher  ones.  The 
size  of  the  step-up  or  step-down  de- 
pends on  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  turns  of  wire  in  each  coil. 
Large  electromagnetic  transformers 
are  very  efficient,  but  miniaturiza- 
tion decreases  the  efficiency. 

Uchino;  Burhanettin  Koc,  post- 
doctoral associate  in  electrical  engi- 
neering; and  Yongkang  Gao,  gradu- 
ate student  in  materials  science  and 
engineering,  worked  on  disk  shaped 
transformers  made  of  an  enhanced 
piezoelectric  material  consisting  of  a 
lead,  zirconium  and  titanium  ceram- 
ic doped  with  manganese  and  ceri- 

Uchino  collaborated  with  NEC 
Corp.  in  Japan  in  developing  the  rec- 
tangular piezoelectric  transformers 
currently  in  use  in  their  notebooks, 
but  the  circular  wafers  promise  in- 
creased efficiency  and  higher  con- 
In  the  circular  wafer,  about  one- 
third  of  the  wafer  is  used  for  a  cres- 
cent shaped  input  electrode  with  the 
remaining  two-thirds  as  output.  The 
disk  transformer  provides  a  voltage 
step-up  ratio  of  about  60  rather  than 
the  rectangular  rate  of  just  over  40 
because  it  uses  more  than  one  vibra- 
tion mode.  The  circular  wafers  take 
up  the  same  volume  and  weigh  the 


same  as  rectangular  transformers. 

Piezoelectric  material  moves 
when  under  an  electric  current,  and 
when  displaced  by  outside  pressure, 
these  materials  produce  an  electric 
current. 

"Piezoelectric  transformers  are 
not  only  more  efficient,  smaller  and 
lighter,  but  they  also  are  much  less 


Kenji  Uchino,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  above,  and  colleagues 
have  found  that  disk-shaped 
transformers  made  of  an  enhanced 
piezoelectric  material  such  as  the 
one  shown  at  left,  result  in  thinner 
laptop  computers  and  flat-screen 
televisions. 


expensive  to  manufacture  than  con- 
ventional coil  wound  transformers," 
said  Uchino. 

He  warns,  however,  that  piezo- 
electric transformers  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  answer  to  all  power  prob- 
lems. For  one  thing,  in  any  trans- 
former, as  the  voltage  is  increased, 
the  current  decreases,  so  transform- 
ers are  only  applicable  where  cur- 
rent is  unimportant.  Also,  piezoelec- 
tric transformers  have  only  been 
tried  in  a  few  applications,  and  there 
may  be  unforeseen  problems  with 
their  use. 


FROM  THE 
EXPERTS 

Don't  wait  for 
problems  to  test 
water  supply 

Every  person  on  the  planet  needs 
water  to  survive,  but  an  engineer  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
said  consumers  should  know  where 
to  go  for  a  water  test,  as  well  as  what 
tests  to  ask  for  before  taking  their 
first  sip  from  a  new  water  supply. 

"Many  people  only  test  their  wa- 
ter if  something  is  visibly  wrong  or  if 
they  get  sick,"  said  Paul  Robillard, 
associate  professor  of  agricultural 
engineering.  "In  fact,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  test  the  water  before  or  right  after 
purchasing  a  house,  or  if  homeown- 
ers have  never  tested  their  supply." 

Robillard  said  the  majority  of 
homeowners  using  a  municipal  wa- 
ter supply  receive  water  that  already 
has  been  treated  and  disinfected. 

Most  homeowners  not  served  by 
municipal  systems  use  wells,  natural 
springs  or  roof  cistern  systems  to 
supply  their  water  needs.  Robillard 
estimates  there  are  about  900,000 
wells  in  Pennsylvania  and  that  80 
percent  of  individual  water-system 

"The  individual  is  totally  responsi- 
ble for  managing  the  quality  of  a  pri- 
vate system,"  Robillard  said.  "If  a 
home  has  a  well  or  another  type  of 
water  system,  the  homeowners 
should  have  it  tested  as  soon  as  they 

Robillard  emphasizes  that  home- 
owners should  have  their  water  test- 
ed by  a  certified  analytical  lab.  Tests 
cost  from  $20  to  $50,  depending  on 
what  tests  are  needed. 

At  a  minimum,  testing  of  private 
systems  should  include: 

■  Microbiological.  The  presence  of 
coliform  bacteria  (including  E.  coli 
0157:H7)  is  an  important  overall  indi- 
cator of  water  contamination.  Yearly 
testing  is  recommended. 

■  Nitrate-N.  Nitrate-Nitrogen,  a 
common  groundwater  contaminant 
in  agricultural  areas,  is  a  potential 
health  problem  when  consumed  by 
infants.  This  contaminant  is  both 
"conservative"  and  "mobile,"  which 
means  it  does  not  degrade  in  the 
soil-water  environment  and  is  effi- 
ciently transported  in  subsurface 
and  groundwater  flows. 

■  Total  Dissolved  Solids.  This  test 
is  an  overall  indicator  of  water  quali- 
ty, representing  the  extent  to  which 
minerals  and  salts  are  dissolved. 

■  pH  levels.  This  test  can  provide 
information  about  potential  water 
problems  such  as  corrosivity  or  ag- 
gressive water. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Marsha  Hull  at  (814)  865-7685  or 
mxhl6@psu.edu;  or  access  the  agri- 
cultural and  biological  engineering 
Web  site  at  http://www.age.psu.edu/ 
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Construction  zone 


The  $9  million  renovation  and  addition  project  under 
way  at  the  White  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus  is  about  35  percent  complete.  Crews 
from  The  Farfield  Company  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  continue 
to  work  both  inside  and  outside  toward  an  August 
2000  completion  date.  The  project,  which  will 
add  nearly  16,000  square  feet  to  the  1938  facili- 
ty, will  provide  students  with  new  recreation  fa- 
cilities, including  an  indoor  pool  and  spa,  a  gym- 
nastics training  facility,  weight  lifting,  combative 
sports  area,  interactive  activity  lounges  and 
locker  rooms.  At  left  above,  workers  inside  in- 
stall duct  work  for  heating  and  air  conditioning, 
while,  at  left,  Denny  Rohrer,  project  supervisor, 
and  Dennis  Handel  from  Farfield  look  over  con- 
struction plans.  Above,  a  member  of  The  Farfield 
Co.  removes  concrete  from  the  basement.  The 
upgraded  facility  will  be  open  24  hours. 
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Online  course 
helps  teachers 

Most  people  can  remember  school 
days  passing  with  their  faces  buried  in 
notebook  pages  and  their  hands  scrib- 
bling away  until  the  end  of  the  class  pe- 
riod. Today's  classrooms  are  a  differ- 
ent story. 

Thaf  s  why  Penn  State's  World  Cam- 
pus has  released  a  public  version  of  a 
course  showing  faculty  how  to  develop 
and  teach  online  courses.  The  World 
Campus  is  Penn  State's  virtual  univer- 
sity, offering  top-quality  signature  aca- 
demic programs  to  distance  education 
students  "anytime,  anywhere." 

The  new  course,  known  as  Faculty 
Development  101  (FACDEV  101),  is 
available  to  faculty  at  higher  education 
institutions  world-wide,  showing  them 
how  to  integrate  technology  into  their 
instruction.  The  course  has  been  avail- 
able since  last  year  to  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty registered  to  teach  in  the  World 
Campus.  This  month,  the  World  Cam- 
pus opened  its  doors  to  other  faculty. 

"Students"  in  FACDEV  101  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  online  environ- 
ment thaf  s  used  to  deliver  World  Cam- 
pus courses.  The  publicly  accessible 
site  provides  access  to  the  same  teach- 
ing resources  contained  in  the  in- 
structor-led version. 

Through  Faculty  Development 


Online  c 
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The  weather  outside  may  have  been  frightful  lately,  but  spring  is  in  bloom  in  the  Buckhout  Laboratory  Greenhouses  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Katerina  Serlemitsos,  a  graduate  student  in  turfgrass  pathology,  was  busy  recently  checking 
the  moth  orchids  in  the  Lloyd  Driver  Orchid  Collection  in  the  greenhouses. 


Schreyer  Honors  College  providing  a  new  view 


The  Schreyer  Honors  College  is  changing  the 
perception  of  education,  by  promoting  a  differ- 
ent way  of  thinking  and  giving  a  global  perspec- 
tive to  many  students  who  are  just  learning  about  the 
world  outside  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  expanding  the  bounds  of  education  is  a  journey 
the  college  has  undertaken  since  its  founding  in  1997. 

The  Schreyer  Honors  College,  established  with  a 
$30  million  dollar  gift  from  William  and  Joan  Schreyer, 
has  made  significant  strides  in  creating  new  and  mean- 
ingful ways  for  students  to  learn.  The  gift  is  the  largest 
personal  gift  in  the  University's  history  and,  at  the 
time,  created  the  only  endowed  honors  college  at  any 
public  university  in  America. 

In  just  over  two  short  years,  the  honors  college  has 
worked  to  recruit  stronger  students  to  Penn  State,  pro- 


vided challenging  learning  experiences  and  allowed 
students  to  become  more  involved  in  their  education, 
according  to  college  Dean  Cheryl  Achterberg.  The  col- 
lege is  now  home  to  almost  1,800  students,  including 
Ben  Lovett 

Lovett,  a  sophomore  majoring  in  psychology,  said 
the  small  classes  offered  by  the  honors  college  have 
helped  him  to  focus  on  his  career  goals. 

"I  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a  faculty  ad- 
viser to  gain  direction,"  Lovett  said.  "The  college  has 
also  helped  provide  a  social  aspect  that  has  allowed  me 
to  network  academically  and  meet  people  with  com- 
mon interests." 

When  the  Schreyers  decided  to  give  their  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  gift  to  Penn  State,  Bill  Schreyer  considered 
what  he  could  do  to  make  the  University  different  from 
other  universities  —  to  help  it  stand  out  from  the  na- 
tion's 3,000-plus  other  institutions.  He  believed  the  cre- 
ation of  an  honors  college  would  catapult  Penn  State  to 


the  top.  Now  two  years  later,  Schreyer  said  his  "vision 
is  well-accomplished." 

"I'm  proud  to  have  my  name  affiliated  with  a  pro- 
gram that  not  only  recognizes  the  full  potential  of  stu- 
dents, but  also  allows  them  to  reach  beyond  the  class- 
room and  become  a  part  of  a  very  global  society," 
Schreyer,  chairman  emeritus  of  Merrill  Lynch  and  Co., 
said.  "Penn  State  now  has  the  most  comprehensive 
honors  program  in  the  country." 

As  proof,  the  Schreyer  Honors  College  has  added 
56  new  honors  courses  ranging  from  advanced  organ- 
ic chemistry  to  "Swans  and  Dragons:  Greek  and  Asian 
Philosophy."  Not  only  can  students  choose  from  an  ar- 
ray of  classes,  but  they  are  able  to  experience  these 
selections  in  a  small-class  environment  Students  are 
required  to  take  at  least  seven  credits  a  year  in  hon- 
ors courses,  which  have  an  average  size  of  18  to  20  stu- 
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dents.  The  classes  are  more  intensive  and  allow  for 
more  student-faculty  interaction. 

"Being  in  the  honors  college  gives  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  a  lot  of  faculty,  which  is 
tremendous  in  finding  out  about  opportunities,"  said 
Lynne  O'  Hara,  an  honors  student  majoring  in  history 
and  secondary  education.  "After  taking  a  literature  and 
journalism  class,  I  was  offered  by  the  professor  to 
work  with  him  as  a  peer  mentor  for  another  class. 

"It's  just  a  nice  way  for  freshmen  coming  into  a 
large  university  to  have  a  smaller  community,"  she 
added. 

Another  major  stride  for  the  honors  college  has 
been  the  creation  of  more  international  experiences  and 
courses  focusing  on  global  trends.  Tin-  impetus  for  this 
more  global  view  stemmed  from  Bill  Schreyer's  far- 
reaching  vision  for  Penn  State  and  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experiences. 

"My  first  international  experience  was  as  a  result  of 
Air  Force  ROTC  at  Penn  State.  In  1955, 1  was  with  Mer- 
rill Lynch  but  I  did  get  called  in  to  serve  my  two-year 
tour  of  duty,  I  was  assigned  to  Wiesbaden,  Germany," 
Schreyer  recalled.  It  was  while  living  for  two  years  in 
Wiesbaden  that  Bill  and  Joan  Schreyer  learned  the  im- 
portance of  an  international  experience.  Immersed  in  a 
new  culture,  with  a  different  language  and  unfamiliar 
customs,  the  Schreyers  gained  a  new  perspective  on  life 
and  a  much  broader  view  of  the  world  —  a  view  they  be- 
lieve contributed  to  their  later  success  in  the  business 

To  help  complete  the  mission  of  an  international  ed- 
ucational experience,  die  college  is  offering  more  cours- 
es with  an  emphasis  on  international  relations  and  glob- 
al trends. 

One  such  class,  "Global  Trends  2000,"  is  taught  by 
Dean  Achterberg  and  Josephine  Carubia,  service  learn- 
ing coordinator  for  the  college.  The  class  looks  at  con- 
temporary international  issues  and  focuses  on  future 
global  trends.  As  part  of  the  class,  students  spend  four 
days  working  on  global  policy  issues  with  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  a  non-partisan 
think  tank  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Students  who  don't  opt  for  the  international  classes 
may  take  advantage  of  the  Schreyer  Ambassador  Trav- 
el Grant  program,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
see  other  areas  of  the  world.  Established  in  January 


Ben  Lovett  (right),  a  sophomore  in  the  Schreyer  Honors  College,  looks  over  classwork  with  a  friend  in  Atherton 
Hall,  home  to  many  honors  students  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Lovett,  who's  majoring  in  psychology, 
likes  the  opportunities  and  small  classes  offered  by  the  college  which  was  launched  in  1997  with  a  $30 
million  gift  from  William  and  Joan  Schreyer. 


1997,  again  with  the  help  of  Bill  Schreyer,  the  program 
provides  Financial  assistance  to  students  studying 
abroad.  The  Schreyer  Honors  College  pays  for  airfare 
up  to  $1,500  for  students  to  discover  the  larger  world. 
Before  the  program  was  created,  only  five  to  eight  stu- 
dents per  semester  were  able  to  travel  overseas  on  a 
service  grant  from  the  honors  college.  But  in  1997-98, 
107  students  went  abroad  on  the  granL  In  1998-99.  that 
number  jumped  to  170. 

Jennifer  Grub  is  one  student  who  took  advantage  of 
the  new  grant  program,  visiting  Istanbul,  Turkey,  in 
summer  1998  to  study  physics  and  Turkish  at  Bogazici 
University.  In  1999,  Grub  was  in  Birzeit,  West  Bank, 
Palestine,  taking  an  intensive  Arabic  course. 

The  experiences  changed  her  life. 

"I  used  to  be  certain  I  wanted  to  go  to  graduate 
school  for  molecular  biology,  but  now  I  want  to  see  a 


bit  more  of  the  world  first  and  do  something  to  help 
people,"  Grub  said. 

Other  facets  of  the  honors  college  beyond  classes  and 
international  experiences  for  students  are  the  theses 
they  are  required  to  write;  the  undergraduate  research 
opportunities  available  to  them;  the  many  service 
opportunities  open;  and  the  myriad  programs  they  can 
attend,  such  as  distinguished  guest  lectures  and  book 
discussions. 

"We're  really  here  to  support  and  encourage  students' 
dreams,"  Achterberg  said.  "We're  providing  students 
with  meaningful  opportunities  and  working  on  the 
notion  that  we  are  educating  students  who  can  make 
a  difference  in  the  world." 

For  more  information  on  the  Schreyer  Honors 
College,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.scholars.psit.edu/ 
indexMtm. 


Online  course 

Continued  from  page  one 
101,  faculty  will  gain  first-hand  experience  of 
their  students'  educational  environmenL  an  ad- 
vantage often  taken  for  granted  in  resident  in- 
struction," said  Larry  Ragan,  director  of  in- 
structional design  and  development  for  the 
World  Campus. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  modules, 
one  for  authoring  an  online  course  and  one  for 
instructing  it  Users  work  through  the  course 
at  their  own  pace.  World  Campus  faculty  en- 
gaged in  discussions  finish  in  about  seven  on- 
line hours  per  module.  Those  taking  Faculty 
Development  101  for  informational  purposes 
only  can  finish  both  sections  in  an  afternoon 
and  gain  a  source  of  useful  references,  re- 
sources and  templates  to  continue  more  spe- 
cific course  planning  work. 

Throughout  the  course,  registered  World 
Campus  faculty  have  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
act with  other  faculty  designing  and  instructing 
World  Campus  courses  by  using  built-in  e-mail, 
bulletin  boards,  quizzes  and  other  tools. 
Course  participants  who  are  not  registered  fac- 
ulty have  access  to  activities  that  do  not  require 


interaction  with  other  students. 

Like  students  of  other  virtual  universities, 
most  World  Campus  students  are  adult  learn- 
ers who  either  need  continuing  professional 
education  in  the  form  of  post-baccalaureate 
certificates  or  have  work  or  family  commit- 
ments to  juggle.  These  students  are  attracted 
to  the  convenience  and  flexibility  of  online 


To  maintain  the  balance  between  quality 
and  flexibility,  World  Campus  faculty  are  using 
Faculty  Development  101  to  adapt  their  teach- 
ing strategies  to  an  environment  where  body 
language  cannot  offer  cues  to  learning. 

"Faculty  need  to  be  prepared  for  teaching 
this  way,"  said  Barbara  Grabowski,  associate 
professor  of  education.  "I'm  afraid  that  unpre- 
pared faculty  members  will  put  their  syllabi  on 
the  Web,  have  a  little  discussion  here  and 
there,  and  consider  that  distance  learning." 

World  Campus  organizers  are  hoping  this 
innovative  program  will  encourage  more  Penn 
State  faculty  and  departments  to  take  advantage 
of  distance  education  courses  to  reach  new 
groups  of  students. 

For  more  information  about  the  course,  con- 
tact the  World  Campus  at  psuwd@psu.edu  or  go 
to  http://wwwwortdcampus.psu.e 


Students  are  designing  a  leaner 
greener  sport  utility  vehicle 

As  the  U.S.  government  recently  issued  a  mandate  requiring  all 
sport  utility  vehicles  to  meet  the  same  emission  standards  as  pas- 
senger cars,  Penn  State  engineering  students  continued  eight 
months  of  competition  to  design  an  environmentally  friendly  SUV. 

Penn  State  is  one  of  15  top  North  American  institutions  com- 
peting to  convert  the  gasoline  power  plant  in  the  new  Chevrolet 
Suburban  to  an  alternative,  cleaner  propulsion  system.  The  com- 
petition, called  FutureTruck  2000,  is  co-sponsored  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  General  Motors.  GM  recently  delivered 
a  brand  new  Suburban  to  campus,  one  of  the  first  models  to  roll 
off  its  assembly  lines.  In  addition,  each  team  was  given  $10,000 
to  finance  their  initial  work. 

Each  team  will  attempt  to  modify  the  existing  powertrain  to  dra- 
matically increase  the  energy  efficiency  as  measured  by  the  total 
greenhouse  gas  emission  of  the  vehicle.  This  must  be  achieved  by 
maintaining  the  comfort  safety,  features  and  performance  con- 
sumers expect  in  this  class  of  vehicle. 

Penn  State's  SUV,  dubbed  "Power  lion,"  already  had  a  head 
start  on  the  field,  building  on  the  success  of  the  award-winning 
"Electric  lion"  hybrid  electric  vehicle.  Among  the  other  advanced 
engineering  strategies  being  tested  by  the  university  teams  are  hy- 
drogen fuel  cells,  space-age  lightweight  materials,  advanced  elec- 
tronics and  alternative  fuels. 

For  more  information,  go  to  www.fitturetruck.org  on  the  Web. 
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Staff 

Karen  E.  Abrino,  staff  assistant  V  in  Hos- 
pitality Services 

Jacquelyn  L.  Ailing,  area  representative 
II  at  Penn  State  York 
Apryl  M.  Aughenbaugh,  staff  assistant 
VII  in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coop- 
erative Extension 

Margaret  A.  Auvdel,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Jacqueline  K,  Babcock,  assistant  director, 
financial  management  in  Corporate 
Controller's  Office 

Kimberiey  B.  Bare,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Great  Valley 
Francine  A.  Bosak,  administrative  assis- 
tant II  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Jeffrey  S.  Brendle,  computer  laboratory 
supervisor  in  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences 

Kelly  L  Bryan,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Center 
for  Quality  and  Planning,  Office  of  the 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost 
Paula  A.  Bums,  production  assistant  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Kathleen  M.  Carey,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Schuylkill 
Mary  L  Cams,  assistant  coordinator, 
research  funds  in  College  of  Engineer- 
ing 

Stephen  J.  Dahm.  assistant  director, 
management  systems  in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration 
Amy  J.  Bay,  assistant  manager,  hous- 
ing/apartments in  Housing  and  Food 
Services 

Lynda  G.  DeBrasky,  staff  assistant  IV  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Nancy  DeCrappeo,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 

Randall  C.  Deike,  director  of  research, 
enrollment  management  and  adminis- 
tration in  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost 
and  Dean  for  Enrollment  Management 
and  Administration 
Karen  F.  Delmonico.  external  relations 
assistant  in  University  Libraries 
Lisa  M.  Dibert,  programmer  in  Comput- 
er and  Information  Systems-Adminis- 
trative Systems 

Peggy  J.  Ebeling,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Engineering 
Virginia  L.  Esh,  project  associate  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Debbie  L.  Firestine,  finance  and  account- 
ing assistant  in  College  of  Medicine, 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Colleen  D.  Floreck,  research  support 
assistant  in  College  of  Medicine 
Sandra  J.  Foreback,  technician-research 
in  College  of  Medicine 
Erica  Gallagher,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Eugene  J.  Gamble,  conference  utility 
supervisor  in  Hospitality  Services 
Robert  W.  Gardner,  front  office/special 
events  trainer  in  Hospitality  Services 
Brian  W.  Gaverick.  staff  assistant  V  in 
Hospitality  Services 
Donna  M.  Gensimore,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  College  of  Engineering 


Gary  C.  Gentzel,  lead  systems  program- 
mer I  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Administrative  Systems 
Erica  A.  George,  admissions  counselor 
II  at  Penn  State  Abington 
Shelley  F.  Gette,  information  systems 
consultant  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems  —  Administrative  Sys- 
tems 

Susie  M.  Gffford,  assistant  coordinator, 
research  funds  in  College  of  Medicine 
Michael  R.  Goss,  manager,  network  and 
information  systems  at  Penn  State 
Schuylkill 

Robin  I.  Grandy,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Of- 
fice of  International  Programs 
Brett  T.  Gross,  microcomputer  informa- 
tion specialist  in  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture 

Jeanne  E.  Harvey,  grant  and  contract  ac- 
countant in  Corporate  Controller's  Of- 
fice 

Joan  M.  Haus,  staff  assistant  V  in  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Deborah  L.  Hayes,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Erie 

Andrew  W,  Heckathome,  supervisor, 
graphic  services  in  Housing  and  Food 
Services 

Jody  M.  Heckman.  budget  analyst  in  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Resource  Analysis 
Matthew  J.  Henry,  senior  research  tech- 
nologist at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Robert  S,  Holden,  supervisor,  trades 
services  in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Kathryn  L  Holsopple,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coopera- 
tive Extension 

Andrew  M.  Houser,  facilities  audio/visu- 
al manager  in  Hospitality  Services 
Ruth  Hughes-Heitzenrater,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Rocco  J.  Infantino,  assistant  director  in 
Office  of  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Education 
Thomas  R.  Irwin,  manager,  information 
center  in  Commonwealth  College 
Teri  L.  Jones,  business  manager  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 

Anna  M.  Kennedy,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Rod  N.  Khayat,  information  systems  co- 
ordinator in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting 

Nancy  A.  Levitsky,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Connie  N.  Manchester,  administrative  as- 
sistant II  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Tim  W.  Marsh,  staff  assistant  V  in  Hospi- 
tality Services 

David  F.  Marshall,  associate  director,  fi- 
nancial management  in  Corporate  Con- 
troller's Office 

Kathryn  J.  Martin,  associate  director,  re- 
search affairs  in  College  of  Medicine 
Monica  J.  Martin,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Patricia  L  McClure,  graduate  enroll- 
ment assistant  in  The  Graduate  School 
Stephen  L  McGregor,  director,  training 
and  new  business  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 


John  W.  Miley.  computer  laboratory  su- 
pervisor in  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences 

Shendra  R.  Miller,  senior  technician — 
research  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Antonia  M.  Mooney,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Janette  K.  Moore,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment 

Kathy  L  Mulberger,  administrative  assis- 
tant II  in  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Research 

Barry  S.  Musser.  engineering  aide  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Cheri  L.  Nearhoof,  program  aide  in 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Patricia  A.  Nellis,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Dona  K.  Oberiieim,  manager,  transcripts 
and  verifications  in  Office  of  the 
University  Registrar,  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  for  Enrollment  Man- 
agement and  Administration 
Andrew  F.  Ofalt,  research  programmer 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Timothy  N.  Pellett,  computer  support 
assistant  in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Karen  M.  Peters,  lead  instructional 
designer  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting 

Lynn  M.  Peters,  research  support  assistant 
in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Kathy  J.  Plavko,  systems  planning  special- 
ist III  in  Computer  Information  Systems- 
Administrative  Systems 
Suzette  C.  Poremba,  programmer  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Administrative  Systems 
Russell  J.  Reihart,  systems  coordinator 
at  Penn  State  Altoona 
Lori  J.  Retsh,  staff  assistant  V  in  Corporate 
Controller's  Office 
Donna  J.  Royer,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Student  Affairs 

Jennifer  L  Sanson,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Medicine 
Melanie  M.  Schuster,  programmer  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems- 
Administrative  Systems 
Stephen  A.  Shala,  research  programmer 
in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Catherine  B.  Shannon,  administrative 
coordinator  in  Office  of  the  Senior  Vice 
President  for  Finance  and 
Business/Treasurer 
Sherri  L  Shawver,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Stephanie  R.  Smith,  development  assis- 
tant in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Robin  D.  Spicer,  staff  assistant  V  in  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 

Janet  E.  Striebig,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  York 

Stephen  W.  Struble,  assistant  engineering 
aide  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
David  M.  Stuckey,  network  analyst  in  Of- 
fice of  the  University  Registrar,  Office 
of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  En- 
rollment Management  and  Administra- 
tion 


Ronle  J.  Taneyhill,  systems  coordinator 
at  Penn  State  Altoona 
Teresa  Tassott),  assistant  to  associate 
dean  in  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Education 
Susan  L  Taylor,  assistant  business  man- 
ager in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems-Telecommunication 
Daniel  A.  Trout,  technician-research  in 
College  of  Medicine 
Valerie  L.  Turiano,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Hospitality  Services 
Vincent  C.  Verbeke,  research  program- 
mer in  College  (it"  Agricultural  Sciences 
Lisa  M.  Vlckery,  technician-research  in 
College  of  Medicine 
Jacqueline  S.  Weikert,  user  services 
specialist  III  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

Jonathan  D.  Ziegler,  visual  communica- 
tions specialist  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations 

Technical  Service 

Jeff  Armstrong,  general  construction 
and  repair  mechanic  in  Applied  Re- 
search Laboratory 
Jason  P.  Bierly,  laborer-helper  utilities 
piping  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Brenda  L  Bobb,  deli  worker  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services 

Richard  A.  Boonle,  maintenance  worker 
utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Ronald  E.  Coble,  area  facilities  mainte- 
nance mechanic  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

George  W.  Cody,  maintenance  mechanic 
A  at  Penn  State  Schuylkill 
Barry  G.  Dubbs,  mailroom/ warehouse 
worker  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

Samuel  C.  Emigh,  maintenance  worker- 
plumbing  and  piping  in  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant 

Gall  P.  Gwynn,  parking  enforcement 
worker  in  Student  Affairs 
Delano  R.  Lohr,  animal  care  technician 
in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Judith  M.  Martin,  snack  bar/janitorial 
worker  A  in  housing  and  food  services 
at  Penn  State  Altoona 
William  H.  McCloskey,  maintenance  me- 
chanic in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Susan  K.  Merritts,  food  preparer  A  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services 
William  P.  Miller,  mailroom/warehouse 
worker  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

James  E.  Newman,  mailroom/ware- 
house worker  in  College  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences 

Kenneth  L  Rodgers,  preventative  mainte- 
nance worker  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Brian  D.  Royer,  refrigeration  technician 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Foster  J.  Sayers,  maintenance 
worker/environmental  systems  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Charles  C.  Smith,  maintenance  worker, 
general  B  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Robert  J.  Southern,  preventative  mainte- 
nance worker  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 
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S|  Lectures 


Harvard  professor  to  provide 
insight  into  Earth's  formation 


"The  Snowball  Earth:  A  Climate  Cata- 
strophe that  Life  Survived"  is  the  topic 
of  a  lecture  to  be  given  by  Paul  Hoff- 
man, the  Sturgis  Hooper  professor  of 
geology  at  Harvard  University  and  a 
member  of  the  Harvard/Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  Astrobiol- 
ogy  Consortium.  Hoffman  will  speak  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  5,  from  11  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  in  101  Thomas  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  lecture  is  the  third  of  six  on  "As- 
trubiology:  Looking  fur  Life  in  the  Uni- 
verse," the  theme  of  the  2000  Penn 
State  Lectures  on  the  Frontiers  of  Sci- 
ence. The  free  public  lectures  take 
place  on  consecutive  Saturday  morn- 
ings and  are  designed  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  education  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania residents  of  all  ages. 

Hoffman  will  discuss  the  many  lines 


Hoffman  received  his  doctorate  de- 
gree in  geology  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1970.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  of  the  U.S. 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

The  next  lecture,  'The  Search  for 
Life  on  Mars,-  will  be  held  Feb.  12. 


Challenges  for  African  Americans  to  be 
discussed  on  Feb.  18  at  HUB-Robeson  Center 


James  Turner,  founding  director  of  Cor- 
nell University's  Africana  Studies  and 
Research  Center,  will  give  a  presenta- 
tion on  "New  Millennium  Challenges 
for  African  Americans"  in  Heritage  Hall 
in  the  HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Center  at 
6  p.m.  on  Feb.  18.  The  program,  which 
is  free,  will  include  a  performance  by 
United  Soul  Ensemble  and  Nommo 
African  Dancers  as  well  as  a  buffet  of 
ethnic  food  prepared  by  Gwen  Dunn. 

In  addition  to  having  founded  the 
Africana  Studies  and  Research  Center 
in  1969,  James  Turner  is  a  professor  of 
African  and  African  American  politics 
and  social  policy  at  Cornell.  He  also  or- 


ganized Cornell's  Council  on  African 
Studies. 

Turner  was  a  founding  member  of 
TransAfrica,  an  African  American  lob- 
bying organization.  During  the  1970s, 
he  was  a  national  organizer  of  the  South- 
em  Africa  Liberation  Support  Commit- 
tee, which  pressed  the  anti-apartheid 
campaign  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  Schomburg  Research  Fellow  at 
the  Schomburg  Center  for  Research  in 
Black  Culture,  Turner  conducted  re- 
search on  the  political  philosophy  of 
Malcolm  X  that  served  as  the  basis  for 
his  work  on  the  prize-winning  PBS  se- 
ries "Eyes  on  the  Prize." 


Scholar  to  discuss  African  American  women 


Pamela  Trotman  Reid  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  will  be  speaking  on 
"African  American  Women:  Images,  Is- 
sues and  Ideas  for  the  Future"  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Her- 
itage Hall  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Cultural 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Reid  is  professor  of  education  and 
psychology  and  research  scientist  at 


the  Institute  for  Research  on  Women 
and  Gender  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. She  was  the  first  person  of  color  to 
be  elected  president  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  Division  on 
Women.  She  is  considered  the  leading 
scholar  in  psychology  on  African  Amer- 
ican women  and  is  well-known  for  her 
work  on  gender,  race  and  class. 


State  attorney  general's  talk  at 
Fayette  to  cover  school  violence 


Pennsylvania  Attorney  General  Mike 
Fisher  will  speak  on  the  topic  of  "School 
Violence"  at  Penn  State  Fayette  on  Feb. 
11  from  1:15-2:45  p.m.  in  the  Williams 
Building  Auditorium.  Fisher's  visit  will  be 
part  of  the  campus's  spring  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Day,  which  also  will  fea- 
ture campus  tours  and  an  open  house  for 
prospective  students.  The  talk  is  free  to 
the  public. 

Fisher  will  begin  his  day  at  Penn  State 
Fayette  with  a  private  lunch,  after  which 
he  will  speak  on  the  problem  of  violence 


in  our  schools.  His  day  will  conclude  with 
a  tour  and  visit  to  the  new  Administration 
of  Justice  Crime  Lab  on  campus. 

Fisher  was  elected  attorney  general 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1996.  As  the  state's 
chief  legal  and  law  enforcement  officer 
with  broad  responsibilities  in  both  crim- 
inal and  civil  law,  Fisher  has  worked  to 
halt  the  rise  of  drug  use  across  Pennsyl- 
vania. Other  priorities  have  included 
stopping  fraudulent  telemarketers  and 
scam  artists  and  promoting  education 
and  safety. 


Lecture  examines  the  musical  landscape 


Denise  Von  Glahn,  professor  of  music 
at  Florida  State  University,  will  give  a 
lecture,  "Charles  Ives  and  the  Musical 
Landscape:  Hearing  the  Aural  Path,"  at 
1:30  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  4,  in  Room  122, 
Music  Building  II  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Her  lecture  will  look  at 
one  of  Ives's  works  and  consider  the 
ways  it  combines  a  19th-century  atti- 
tude toward  place  with  a  20th-century 
aesthetic  sensibility. 


Her  talk  is  part  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture  Critical  Studies  Collo- 
quium, a  new  initiative  to  foster  more 
cross-disciplinary  dialogue  among 
artists  and  scholars.  The  speakers  share 
a  general  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
research  and  the  free  talks  are  held 
every  other  Friday  of  spring  semester. 

Von  Glahn  received  her  doctorate  in 
music  history  from  the  University  of 
Washington. 


Four  public  forums  set  for  Harrisburg 


Four  public  forums  on  Feb.  7  and  9  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg  will  offer  an  in- 
side glimpse  of  women  and  politics  in 
Russia.  Guest  speaker  will  be  Nadezhda 
Shvedova,  senior  scholar  at  the 
USA/Canada  Institute  of  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Science  in  Moscow. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  7,  Shvedova  will 
speak  on  "Chechnya:  The  Unknown 
War"  at  11  am.  in  the  Gallery  Lounge 
of  the  Olmsted  Building. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  9,  she  will 
make  three  presentations,  beginning  at 
11  a.m.  in  the  LaGrone  Cultural  Arts 


Center  when  the  topics  will  be  "Russia 
Between  Elections."  At  2  p.m.  in  the 
Gallery  Lounge,  her  focus  will  be  on 
"Women's  Issues  in  Russia,"  and  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  Gallery  Lounge  she  will  ad- 
dress "Women  in  Politics  in  Russia." 

Shvedova  has  worked  since  1971 
at  the  Soviet  Union's  and  now  Rus- 
sia's premier  think  tank  on  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  Currently,  she  is  direc- 
tor of  the  institute's  Task  Force  on 
Comparative  Gender  Studies:  Women 
in  Elections  in  Russia,  Canada  and 
the  U.S. 


Conference  covers  game  birds,  hunting  clubs 


For  those  interested  in  game  birds  or 
the  operation  of  a  hunting  resort,  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  will 
hold  a  three-day  conference,  "Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Breeders  and  Hunting  Pre- 
serves," Feb.  20-22  at  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  University  Park. 

The  conference  will  cover  tips  for  be- 
ginners on  how  to  raise  birds  and  es- 
tablish a  safe  and  successful  hunting 
club.  Presentations  will  be  given  on 


game  bird  health;  hatchery  manage- 
ment; brooding  and  rearing  game 
birds;  the  use  of  computers  in  game 
bird  production;  and  a  variety  of  other 
related  topics. 

To  request  registration  materials 
and  a  detailed  schedule,  call  (814)  865- 
8301.  The  registration  fee  is  $55.  For 
more  information  on  conference  con- 
tent, call  Michael  Hulet  at  (814)  863- 
8934. 


University  to  take  part  in  national  teleconference  for  women 


Students,  faculty,  staff  and  administra- 
tors can  join  a  national  conversation  on 
"Shaping  a  National  Agenda  for  Women 
in  Higher  Education"  through  a  tele- 
conference planned  for  March  27-29. 
University  Park  will  be  a  satellite  down- 
link site  for  this  national  teleconfer- 
ence, hosted  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Penn  State  is  a  program  affiliate  for 
this  teleconference,  which  will  focus  on 
ways  to  access  women's  talents  and  to 
work  in  a  multicultural  world.  It  will  al- 


so highlight  key  issues  that  affect  the 
education,  advancement  and  success  of 
women  in  higher  education. 

A  local  conference  also  is  being 
planned  for  University  Park  by  the  Penn 
State  Commission  for  Women  to  coin- 
cide with  the  national  teleconference. 
The  local  sessions  will  begin  in  the  af- 
ternoon on  Monday,  March  27.  Details 
of  the  local  conference,  which  has  re- 
ceived funding  from  the  Office  of  the 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost, 
will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 


The  national  teleconference  will  fe- 
ture  keynote  speaker  Johnnetta  B. 
Cole,  presidential  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  anthropology,  women's  studies 
and  African  American  studies  at  Emory 
University.  Cole,  president  of  Spelman 
College  from  1987-97,  is  a  nationally 
recognized  administrator,  researcher 
and  advocate  for  people  of  color  and 


She 


vas  the  first  African  American 
to  lead  the  historically  black 


women's  college  in  Atlanta.  She  will 
speak  on  "Women's  Voices:  Imagining 
Ourselves  into  the  21st  Century." 

Also  featured  during  the  national 
teleconference  will  be  moderated  pan- 
els, with  real-time  feedback  from  satel- 
lite sites.  The  teleconference  also  will 
include  caucus  sessions  focused  on  de- 
veloping clear  action  strategies. 

For  more  information  on  the  nation- 
al teleconference,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.umn.edu/women/wihe.htmi 
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Si  New  at  Penn  State 


Resort  now  a  virtual  classroom 

Penn  State  and  The  Breakers  Palm 
Beach  resort  have  joined  together  to 
transform  the  deluxe  oceanfront  re- 
sort and  club  —  a  workplace  for  hun- 
dreds and  the  third  largest  employer 
in  Palm  Beach  County  —  into  a  virtual 
center  for  learning. 

In  an  unprecedented  alliance,  the 
hospitality  industry  for  the  first  time 
has  partnered  with  an  educational  en- 
tity to  offer  an  Advanced  Leadership 
Certificate  Program  for  those  in  the 
restaurant/resort  business.  Penn 
State's  School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Recreation  Management  and  The 
Breakers  are  offering  employees  an 
opportunity  to  learn  while  on  the  job 
through  this  World  Campus  program. 

Through  the  program,  student  em- 
ployees at  various  management  levels 
at  The  Breakers  must  participate  in 
five  different  seminars  that  cover  is- 
sues from  work  climate  to  financial 
management  Penn  State  faculty  serve 
as  instructors  for  this  educational  se- 
ries. A  group  of  the  resort's  executive 
staff  partners  with  faculty  as  co-facili- 
tators to  have  students  tackle  real-life 
scenarios  that  occur  in  the  resorts 
day-to-day  operations.  One  substantial 
benefit  of  the  program  is  that  careers 
and  educational  paths  are  united.  No 
longer  do  employees  have  to  choose 
between  career  and  education  or  put 
one  on  hold  to  pursue  the  other.  The 
program  also  offers  the  needed  aca- 
demic foundation  for  employees  to 
grow  professionally.  It  is  hoped  the 
program  will  lower  turnover;  reduce 
expenses  in  hiring  and  training  and 
improve  service  levels. 

For  more  information  on  the 
World  Campus,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.  worldcampus.psu.  edu/pub/ 
horn  e/ welcome,  shtml. 

Erie  gains  grant 

to  study  Long- Distance  Dads 

The  Center  for  Organizational  Re- 
search and  Evaluation  (CORE)  at 
Penn  State  Erie  has  received  a 
$145,200  grant  to  conduct  an  18- 
month  evaluation  of  the  Long-Distance 
Dads  program  at  the  State  Correction- 
al Institute  at  Albion.  Funding  for  the 
evaluation  comes  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Commission  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency (PCCD)  in  Harrisburg. 

Long-Distance  Dads  is  a  12-week 
educational  program  designed  to  help 
men  in  prison  develop  skills  to  be- 
come better  fathers.  The  program's 
concept  was  developed  by  Randall 
Turner,  who  heads  the  Father's  Work- 
shop of  the  Erie  school  district 

"Long-Distance  Dads  is  currently 
in  use  by  seven  other  prisons  in  Penn- 
sylvania," said  Kimberly  Skarupski, 
associate  director  of  CORE,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  and  lead  investigator  in  the  eval- 
uation project,  "and  is  being  consid- 
ered for  use  across  the  country.  The 
results  of  CORE's  evaluation  will  be 


important  as  other  areas  consider 
adopting  the  program." 

Participants  in  Long-Distance  Dads 
meet  weekly  in  small  groups  that  are 
facilitated  by  peer  leaders  —  other 
prisoners  who  have  been  trained  to  fa- 
cilitate discussions.  Worksheets  are 
used  in  each  group  session  to  encour- 
age fathers  to  consider  questions  of 
moral  character  and  to  develop  skills 
that  help  them  become  more  involved 
and  supportive  fathers.  After  12 
weeks,  participants  graduate  and  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  attendance. 

The  evaluation  will  have  four  phas- 
es: interviews  with  prison  staff,  inter- 
views with  program  participants,  ob- 
servation of  the  small  groups,  and  a 
review  of  written  records  to  make 
sure  the  program  and  its  participants 
are  meeting  expectations. 

Cello  literature  finds  home 

The  Penn  State  Cello  Studio  at  Univer- 
sity Park  recently  received  a  collection 
of  cello  literature  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Eugene  Bondi,  a  concert  cel- 
list from  New  York  City.  More  than 
200  pieces  of  music,  including  cello 
solos,  chamber  music  and  scores  are 
in  the  collection,  which  is  valued  at 
$2,000.  Bondi's  widow,  Rebecca  Os- 
born,  decided  to  donate  his  collection 
to  the  Penn  State  Cello  Studio  after 
meeting  Kim  Cook,  associate  profes- 
sor of  music  and  a  cello  player.  Gradu- 
ate students  Brian  and  Christine 
Towndrow  sorted  and  cataloged  the 
music,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  cello 
studio's  permanent  library. 

Boost  environmental  knowledge 

An  in-depth  teacher  training  program 
through  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  4-H  is  providing  teachers 
with  information  and  educational  tools 
needed  to  teach  a  balanced  curricu- 
lum in  environment  and  ecology  to 
students  in  grades  three  to  12. 

Known  as  the  Penn  State  Forest  In- 
stitute for  Teachers,  the  program  is 
part  of  a  statewide  effort  to  increase 
the  pubb'c's  environmental  knowledge. 
Despite  widespread  environmental 
awareness  and  support,  two-thirds  of 
Americans  fail  a  simple  12-item  test  of 
environmental  knowledge,  according 
to  the  National  Report  Card  on  Envi- 
ronmental Knowledge,  Attitudes  and 
Behaviors.  The  program's  long-term 
goal  is  to  improve  student  skills  and 
knowledge  in  recognizing,  analyzing 
and  making  decisions  related  to  Penn- 
sylvania's forest  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  pilot  offering  of  this  four-day 
institute  was  held  in  June  in  Dauphin 
County.  The  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources and  Penn  State  Cooperative 
Extension  and  Continuing  Education 
are  already  planning  to  offer  at  least 
two  additional  institutes  this  summer 
in  State  College  and  Warren,  Pa. 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  at http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ 
News/ Headlines.html. 


Going  up,  brick  by  brick 


Gig  Callahan  of  Tom  Fahr  Masonry  Co.  works  on  the  foundation  of  the  Visitor 
Center,  which  is  being  built  across  the  street  from  Beaver  Stadium  and  the 
Ag  Arena  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  12, OOO-squ are-foot  building 
will  be  used  by  both  the  University  and  the  Centre  County  Visitors  Bureau. 
Construction  should  be  completed  by  July. 


AWARD 

Commonwealth  Faculty  Achievement 
Award  goes  to  York  assistant  professor 


Bruce  M.  Broadbent,  assistant  professor 
of  kinesiology  at  Penn  State  York,  has  re- 
ceived the  1999  Commonwealth  Faculty 
Achievement  Award  presented  by  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment Broadbent  also  serves  as  division 
head  of  health  and  human  development 
in  the  Commonwealth  College. 

The  Commonwealth  Faculty 
Achievement  Award  recognizes  a  fac- 
ulty member  at  a  Penn  State  location 
who  makes  unique  contributions  to 
both  the  college  and  the  campus  com- 
munity. This  award  recognizes  excel- 
lence in  teaching,  advising  and  service. 
Broadbent  was  recognized  for  his  ex- 
ceptional effectiveness  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  department  and  college. 
This  year,  the  award  is  given  in  memo- 
ry of  Wesley  Allen  Olsen,  who  was  a 
faculty  member  at  Penn  State  Abington 
for  more  than  35  years. 


Broadbent  began  his  Penn  State  ca- 
reer in  1967  at  Penn  State  York.  At  that 
time,  there  were  no  programs  in  health, 
physical  education  or  athletics.  He  was 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  developing 
and  implementing  programs  in  those 
areas  for  the  campus  of  250  students. 
Today's  campus  of  more  than  2,000  stu- 
dents now  has  instructional  programs, 
six  varsity  sports  and  a  number  of  in- 
tramural programs. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  campus, 
Broadbent  has  taught  a  wide  range  of 
health  education  and  kinesiology  cours- 
es, served  as  athletic  director  for  more 
than  22  years  and  was  the  kinesiology 
coordinator  at  the  campus.  Before  tak- 
ing on  his  current  position,  Broadbent 
served  as  director  of  the  Common- 
wealth Educational  System's  programs 
in  kinesiology  and  as  the  division  head 
of  kinesiology. 


Appointments 

Libraries  name  earth  and  mineral  sciences  librarian 

iska  and  instructional 


Kristi  L.Jensen  has  been 
named  earth  and  mineral 
sciences  librarian  in  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries.  She  brings 
varied  experience  in  aca- 
demic librarian  ship,  Web  de- 
velopment and  instructional 
technology  to  the  position, 
in  which  she  performs  ref- 
erence service  and  collec- 
tion development  duties  and 
serves  as  liaison  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  lege  and  Research  Libraries,  and  Spe- 
Jensen  comes  to  Penn  State  from  the  cial  Library  Association,  among  other 
University  of  Michigan,  where  she  had  professional  organizations.  She  re- 
been  a  resident  librarian  since  August  ceived  an  M.LS.  from  Emporia  State 
1997.  Her  previous  professional  expert-  University  in  1996  and  a  B  A  in  philos- 
ence  includes  serving  as  interactive  me-  ophy  from  Creighton  University  (Ne- 
dia  designer  at  the  University  of  Ne-     braska)  in  1989. 

College  of  Medicine  selects  chair  of  Department  of  Psychiatry 


Kristi  L  Jensen 


technology  and  media  spe- 
cialist at  Wayne  State  Col- 
lege. In  addition,  while  pur- 
suing her  M.L-S.  at  Emporia 
State  University  (Kansas), 
Jensen  was  a  graduate 
teaching  assistant  and  copy- 
right specialist 

Jensen  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, Association  of  Col- 


Dr.  Paul  A.  Kettl  has  been 
appointed  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry  in 
the  College  of  Medicine. 

Kettl  is  also  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  has  most  re- 
cently served  as  acting  chair 
of  the  department.  He  was 
named  director  of  the  geri- 
atric psychiatry  unit  in  1991 
and  previously  served 


sidency  training  director    Paul  *•  •*ettl 

for  the  department  Kelfl  was  appointed     search  interests  have  focused  on  prob 


low  and  served  part  of  his 
training  at  the  Institute  of 
Psychiatry  in  London.  He 
then  volunteered  to  spend 
two  years  with  the  Indian 
Health  Service  in  Alaska  be- 
fore joining  the  faculty  of 
Penn  State's  College  of 
Medicine. 

Kettl  is  board  certified  in 
both  psychiatry  and  geri- 
atric psychiatry.  His 


to  the  Dr.  Joyce  D.  Kales  Cha 


lems  in  geriatric  psychiatry  and  i 


ty  Psychiatry  in  the  College     of  violence.  He  chaired  national  meet- 


ings on  TV  violence,  featuring  academ- 
ic psychiatrists  as  well  as  the  vice  pres- 
idents of  the  three  major  television  net- 


of  Medicine  in  1998. 

Kettl  received  his  B.A  degree  from 
Johns  Hopkins  1  Inivc-rsity  in  1976,  grad- 
uated from  Temple  University  School  of     works  and  HBO. 
Medicine  in  1980  and  completed  his  He  also  chaired  meetings  of  aca- 

residency  in  psychiatry  at  Johns  Hop-  demic  psychiatrists  and  the  Hemlock 
kins.  While  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Kettl  was  Society  on  the  topic  of  physician-assist- 
selected  as  a  Mamlslcy  Kxchange  Fel-     ed  suicide. 
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Libraries  appoint  Huck  Chair  for  Special  Collections 

William  L.  Joyce  has  been    1 1    (AAS)  as  education  officer 

named  the  Dorothy  Foehr  /  v  and  curator  of  manuscripts. 

Huck  Chair  for  Special  Col-  While  education  officer,  he 

lections  in  the  University  U-  kftflMfcU  develoPetl  programs  that 

braries.  Joyce  brings  more  l®        improved  the  scholarly  t 

than  30  years  of  experience 
in  rare  books  and  special 
collection  librarianship  to 
his  role  as  head  of  Penn 
State's  newly  formed  Special 
Collections  Library,  which 
includes  historical  collec- 
tions  and  labor  arch: 
University  Archives, 
and  manuscripts.  Joyce  has  chaired  : 
merous  national  organizations  and  com- 
mittees and  recently  completed  a  pres- 
idential appointment  on  the  Assassina- 
tion  Records  Review  Board. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State,  Joyce 
had  been  associate  university  librarian 
for  rare  books  and  special  collections  at 
Princeton  University  since  1986.  Joyce 
also  has  served  as  assistant  director  for     journals.  He  also  is  author  of  Editors 


of  AAS  holdings  ; 
creased  the  visibility  of  the 
society,  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent research  library 
focusing  on  American  history, 
literature  and  culture  through 
William  L  Joyce  187& 

Penn  State  Joyce  is  involved  in  a  number  of 

rare  books  professional  organizations,  including 
serving  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Conservation  Center  for  Art  and 
Historical  Artifacts.  He  is  the  author 
of  seven  biographical  sketches  of  ear- 
ly American  printers,  clergyman  and 
publishers,  which  appeared  in  the 
1999  edition  of  American  National  Bi- 
ography. Joyce's  articles  have  been 
published  in  numerous  profei 


e  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  manuscripts  li- 
brarian at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  has  taught  library  science  courses 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles and  Columbia  University.  In  addi- 
tion, Joyce  spent  nine  years  working  for  John's  U 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society     Providence  College. 

Mont  Alto  welcomes  director  of  institutional  advancement 


and  Ethnicity:  A  History  of  the  Irish- 
American  Press.  1848-1883  and  co-ed- 
itor of  Printing  and  Society  in  Early 
America. 

Joyce  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  an  MA  from  St 
B.A.  from 


Penn  State  Mont  Alto  has  named  Mar- 
garet Uhrich  Taylor  as  the  new  direc- 
tor of  institutional  advancement  on  the 
campus. 

Taylor's  responsibilities  include 
raising  funds  for  the  campus  scholar- 
ship endowment  fund,  renovation  proj- 
ects, computer  and  lab  equipment, 
campus  speaker,  and  faculty  research 
and  professorships.  Taylor  also  will 
oversee  the  Office  of  University  Rela- 

Taylor  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  communications  from  Shippensburg 
University  in  1974.  She  earned  a  cer- 


tificate in  economic  and  community 
development  from  Penn  State's  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Affairs  in  1994.  In  1999 
she  completed  the  economic  develop- 
ment certification  program  offered  by 
the  National  Development  Council  of 
New  York. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  State  Mont 
Alto,  Taylor  served  as  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Fulton  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Association,  McConnellsburg. 
She  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Tom  Ridge 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Develop- 
ment Council  board,  and  the  Sound 
Land  Use  Advisory  Committee. 


Giving  until  it  helps 


Sylvia  McBreen,  left,  an  American  Red  Cross  phlebotomist,  works  with  blood  donor  Mike  Van  Dyke,  a 
graduate  student  in  acoustics,  as  phlebotomist  Denise  tittle  (right)  tends  to  Barry  Ruback.  professor  of 
crime,  law  and  justice.  For  information  about  blood  drives  at  University  Park,  see  page  9. 


BOOK  SHELF 


Doug  Werner,  associate  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  Raj  Mrttra,  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. 
Frontiers  in  Electromagnetics. 

Werner  and  Mittra  edited  this  unique  collection 
of  chapters  written  by  top  experts  in  the  electro- 
magnetics field.  The  chapters  discuss  some  of  the 
hottest  research  in  the  field  today  as  well  as  major 
advances  in  long-standing  electromagnetics  prob- 
lems. The  787-page  book  features  color  inserts  and 
was  written  for  industry  professionals,  faculty  and 
graduate-level  students. 

Joseph  Cecere,  associate  professor  of  engineering  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

Construction  Estimating  and  Bidding:  Tlieory,  Prin- 
ciples and  Process. 

Cecere  is  one  of  five  collaborators  from  across 
the  nation  who  wrote  the  recently  published  text 
for  the  Associated  General  Contractors  organiza- 
tion. His  20-year  involvement  with  America's 
largest  trade  association  for  contractors  has  result- 
ed in  this  new  textbook  and  ongoing  support  for 
Penn  State  Harrisburg's  baccalaureate  program  in 
structural  design  and  construction  engineering 
technology. 
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University  Park  Calendar 

February  4  -  February  13 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  February  5 

"Artists  at  Work:  A  Film  on  the  New  Deal 
Art  Projects,"  1:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Up- 
con  Auditorium. 

International  Coffeehouse,  international 
music,  dancing  and  other  cultural  per- 
formances, 7  p.m.,  HUB  Heritage  Hall. 

Monday,  February  7 

"Genesis."  international  film,  7  p.m..  Ill 
Wartik  Laboratory. 

Friday,  February  11 

"Baroque  Conversations."  gallery  talk,  by 
Christine  Fritsch-Hammes,  2  p.m., 
Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

"Besieged."  film.  6:30  and  8:45  p.m., 
112  Kern,  through  Feb.  12. 

Saturday,  February  12 

"Artists  at  Work:  A  Film  on  the  New  Deal 
Art  Projects,"  1:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Lip- 
con  Auditorium. 

"PSU  Collects  WPA:  Penn  State  and  the 
Federal  Art  Project."  gallery  talk,  by 
Jennifer  Noonan,  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lip- 
Sunday,  February  13 

International  Fair  and  International  Chil- 
dren's Fair,  11:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
HUB  Alumni  Hall  and  HUB  Heritage 
Hall. 

"Seymour  Upton  and  Abstract  Expression- 
ism," gallery  talk,  by  Amy  Dierkes,  2 
p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 


Friday,  February  4 

The  Penn  State  Glee  Club,  Celebration  of 
African  American  Spirituals,  8  p.m., 
Recital  Hall.  Tickets  available  at  the 


(814)  863-0255. 
University  Choir  and  guests,  Celebratio; 
of  African  American  Spirituals,  8  p.n 
Recital  Hall.  Tickets  available  at  the 

Sunday,  February  6 

Essence  of  Joy,  Celebration  of  African 
American  Spirituals.  Anthony  Leach, 
director,  4  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Ticket 


Thursday,  February  10 

The  Penn  State  Horn  Ensemble,  Bach's 
Lunch,  Lisa  Bontrager,  director.  12:10 
p.m.,  Elsenhower  Chapel. 

"A  Turkish  Music  Tale,"  Turkish  folk  and 
pop  music,  7:30  p.m.,  Heritage  Hall, 
HUB. 

Friday,  February  11 

"On  the  Shoulders  of  Our  Ancestors  Phi- 
ladanco,"  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Saturday,  February  12 

"Family  Concert,"  The  Nittany  Valley  Sym- 
phony, 3  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
For  tickets,  call  1-800-ARTS-TIX. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  February  4 

Ronald  Cody  on  "Longitudinal  Data  Tech- 
niques," 11:30  a.m.  to  1:15  p.m.,  141 
Computer. 

Denise  Von  Glahn  on  "Charles  Ives  and 
the  Musical  Landscape:  Hearing  the 
Aural  Path,"  1:30  p.m.,  122  Music  II. 

Peter  Hubner  on  "3D  Numerical  Relativity 
Without  Artificial  Boundaries  —  The 
Conformal  Approach-ll."  2:20  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Oebating  Hot  Topics  in  Agronomy:  "GMOs 
—  The  Future  of  Crop  Production?" 
3:35  p.m.  to  4:25  p.m..  101  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Industries. 

Saturday,  February  5 

Paul  Hoffman  on  The  Snowball  Earth:  A 
Climate  Catastrophe  that  Life  Sur- 
vived," 11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  101 
Thomas. 

Monday,  February  7 

Peter  Hubner  on  "3D  Numerical  Relativity 
Without  Artificial  Boundaries  —  The 
Conformal  Approach-Ill,"  2:20  p.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Greg  Karczewski  on  "Optical  Properties 
of  2DEG  in  ll-VI  Quantum  Well  Struc- 
tures," 3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Labora- 

Tuesday,  February  8 

Ronald  Andres  on  "Aerosol  Synthesis  of 
Metal  Nanocrystals  and  Their  Self-As- 
sembly into  Electronic  Nanostruc- 
tures,"  10  a.m.,  140  Fenske  Laborato- 


ry- 


Michael  Micci  on  "Microwave-Generated 
Plasmas  for  Rocket  Propulsion,"  2:30 
p.m.  to  3:45  p.m.,  128  Sackett. 

Alec  Habig  on  a  subject  to  be  announced, 
3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Sharon  Long  on  "Genes,  Signals  and  Cell 
Responses  In  the  Rhizoblum-legume 
Symbiosis,"  4  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

Ersklne  Cash,  Robert  Mitchell,  Diane  M. 
Enerson,  Kari  Hecker,  Jenny  Harris  and 
Rebecca  Corwin,  moderator,  panel  dis- 
cussion on  "What  Makes  for  Effective 
College  Teaching?"  4  p.m.,  S-209  Hen- 
derson. 

Wednesday,  February  9 

Tim  Ting  Chen  on  "Peptide  Sequencing 
and  Identification  via  Tandem  Mass 
Spectrometry,"  4  p.m.,  302  Pond  Lab- 
oratory. 

Thursday,  February  10 

"LIAS  Instructional  Seminars,"  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  W104A  Pattee  Library. 

David  Armitage  on  "Why  is  There  No  His- 
tory of  International  Thought?"  3:30 
p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Boris  AUshuler  on  "From  Anderson  Local- 
ization to  Quantum  Chaos,"  4  p.m., 
117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Jill  Whitall  on  "Motor  Learning  and  Stroke 
Rehabilitation,"  4:30  to  5:30  p.m., 
Ill  Chambers. 

Friday,  February  11 

Martin  Bojowald  on  a  subject  to  be  an- 
nounced, 10:45  a.m.,  318  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

John  McDermott  on  "Re-thinking  Ameri- 
can Studies,"  noon  to  1:30  p.m.,  102 
Weaver. 

Collins  Airhihenbuwa  on  "A  New  Frame- 
work for  HIV-AIDS  Prevention:  Experi- 
ences from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,"  12:15  p.m.,  222 
Boucke. 

William  E.  Easterling  on  "Climate  Change 
and  Great  Plains  Agriculture:  What 
Can  Be  Learned  From  Modeling?"  3:35 
p.m.,  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural 
Science  and  Industries. 

John  McDermott  on  "'I  am  not  a  Dime  a 
Dozen:'  Philosophical  Refractions  from 
Literature,"  4  p.m.,  7  Sparks. 

Saturday,  February  12 

Bruce  Jakosky  on  "The  Search  for  Life  on 
Mars,"  11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  101 
Thomas. 


Sunday,  February  6 

"VOICES,"  9  a.m.,  to  2  p.m.,  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  To  register,  call  (814)  865- 
3342. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Gallery 

"E.  Joan  Horrocks:  Shoulders  Exposed," 
through  March  2. 

"Paul  Robeson,  Photographs  by  Julius 
Lazarus,"  through  May  14. 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 

Helena  Lukas  Martemuccl.  photography, 
through  March  19. 

HUB-Robeson  Formal  Lounge,  Art  Foyer  and 
Sculpture  Comer 

Photography  by  Leo  Mendonca,  through 
Feb.  20. 

Photographs  of  Morocco  by  Raymond  Ra- 
mon, through  March  30. 

Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Wood- 
ward,  through  May  16. 

Kern  Building 

Photography  by  Steven  Reinhart,  through 
Feb.  16. 

"The  Penn  State  Press:  Recent  Publica- 
tions," through  Feb.  23. 

North  Halls  exhibit  area 

Paintings  of  Gregory  Rose,  through  Feb. 
28. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"PSU  Collects  WPA,  American  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,"  through  March  5. 

"Seymour  Upton:  An  American  Sculptor," 
Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  II,  through 


West  Halls  exhibit  area 

"Jacob  Solomon:  Mixed  Media  Work," 
through  March  1. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activi- 
ties, including  sporting  events,  go  to  the 
Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/. 
For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Confer- 
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William  Piekielek 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  Univerity  are,  from  left,  Grace  Condo,  assistant  to  the  dean  for  administrative  « 
for  Research;  and  Edward  Horning,  4-H  and  youth  development  agent  in  Centre  County.  Gale  Miller,  administrative  a; 
William  Pieklelek,  research  support  associate  in  agronomy,  all  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


HUB-Robeson  Galleries  exhibit 

The  following  exhibits  are  now  on  dis- 
play: 

—  "Paul  RolirMin.  I'lmiugraphsby 
Julius  Lazarus,"  Jan.  28-May  14. 
Lazarus  documents  the  early  years  of 
the  American  civil  rights  movement 
with  photos  of  Paul  Robeson  (1898- 
1976).  Robeson,  son  of  an  escaped 
slave,  began  his  adult  life  as  an  All- 
American  football  player  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  from  Rutgers.  He  went 
on  to  become  an  internationally  ac- 
claimed actor  and  singer,  and  a  social 
activist  who  championed  the  rights  of 
workers  and  minorities  around  the 
world. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
a\  http://wivw.psu.edu/HUli/Galleries 
or  call  (814)  865-25&3. 

—  The  exhibit  of  box  art  pieces  by 
Dori  Lemeh  has  been  canceled.  The 
exhibit  "Jacob  Solomon:  Mixed  Media 
Work"  has  moved  to  West  Halls  and 
the  exhibit  "Kate  McGraw:  Photogra- 
phy" has  moved  to  Ritenour  Building. 

Celebration  of  spirituals 

The  School  of  Music  will  present  three 
performances  of  Celebration  of  African 
American  Spirituals  Feb.  4-6.  The  Feb. 
4  and  5  concerts  begin  at  8  p.m.  and 
the  Feb.  6  performance  begins  at  4 
p.m.  All  performances  are  in  the 
School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  Feb.  4  concert  will  feature  The 
Perm  State  Glee  Club,  student  and  fac- 
ulty vocalists  and  guest  arlists.  The 
Feb.  5  concert  features  the  University 
Choir  and  guests,  while  the  Feb.  6  per- 
formance will  feature  Essence  of  Joy, 
under  the  direction  of  Anthony  Leach, 
assistant  professor  of  music.  The  per- 
formances are  part  of  a  three-day  event 
titled  Celebration  of  African-American 
Spirituals.  In  addition  to  the  concerts, 
symposiums  will  be  held  during  the 
day.  Tickets  to  the  performances  are 
$2  for  students  and  $4  for  non-students 
and  are  available  at  the  door  before  the 
perfori 


Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Horn  Ensemble,  direct- 
ed by  Lisa  Bontrager.  associate  profes- 
sor of  music,  will  perform  at  the  free 
Bach's  Lunch  concert  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  10,  at  12:10  p.m.  in  the  Helen 


John  E.  Geisz,  faculty  props  master  at  the  Theatre  Arts  Production  Studio  at 
University  Park,  makes  furniture  for  the  upcoming  production  of  Hamlet.  Geisz 
has  to  bend  and  weld  the  steel  for  the  set.  The  School  of  Theatre  production 
runs  Feb.  16-26  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre  on  the  University  Park  campus. 


Kakin  Eisriilinwer  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  Horn  Ensemble  consists  of  17 
players.  12  of  whom  are  students  in  the 
School  of  Music.  The  Horn  Ensemble 
will  perform  a  full  concert  on  Monday, 
March  20.  at  8  p.m.  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall. 

The  20-minute  Bach's  Lunch  con- 
cert is  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  School  of  Mu- 
sic and  the  University  Lutheran  Parish. 

"Family  Concert" 

The  Nittany  Valley  Symphony  will  pres- 
ent its  Family  Concert  at  3  p.m.  Satur- 
day, Feb.  12,  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  concert  will  feature  an  educational 
and  entertaining  piece  tided  The  Or- 
chestra Games,"  that  will  introduce  the 
audience  to  various  sections  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  form  of  a  musical 
Olympics.  The  concert  also  will  feature 
pianist  Fukiko  Ito.  a  State  College  high 
school  student  and  Ann  Keller  Young 
Soloist  Competition  Winner. 

Tickets  are  $16.50  general  admis- 
sion; $14.50  seniors:  and  $7.50  for  stu- 


dents and  can  be  purchased  at  the 
Eisenhower  Box  Office  or  by  calling 
(800)  ARTS-TJX 

Comedian  at  Williamsport 

Texas-born  comedian  Bill  Engvall  will 
return  to  the  stage  of  the  Community 
Arts  Center  in  Williamsport,  part  of 
Penn  College,  at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  26.  Engvall  made  his  mark  with  his 
signature  routine  "Here's  Your  Sign," 
which  lampoons  government  labels, 
idiotic  questions  and  poor  choices. 

Tickets  are  $22.50  and  go  on  sale 
Feb.  7  at  10  a.m.  For  more  information, 
call  the  center  at  (570)  326-2424  or 
(800)  432-9382. 

Arabic  music 

Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  Col- 
lege student  Wasim  Rabih  will  perform 
with  his  eight-member  band  from  1:30- 
3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  16,  at  the 
Lehigh  Valley  campus  in  FogelsviUe. 
Rabih  is  the  lead  singer  for  an  all-male 
band  that  specializes  in  Arabic  music. 
Classical,  folk,  dance  and  other  types 
of  Middle  Eastern  music  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  free  event 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

Springsteen  to  rock 
on  Feb.  28 

Glory  Days  are  coming  when  legendary 
rock  n'  roll  iom  Bruce  Springsteen  per- 
forms at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on 
the  University  Park  campus  on  Monday. 
Feb.  28.  Tickets  go  on  sale  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  5. 

Since  his  1973  debut  album.  "Greet- 
ings from  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey," 
Springsteen  has  shifted  his  musical 
style.  His  greatest  commercial  success 
came  with  1984*s  "Born  in  the  U.SA," 
which  contained  an  unprecedented 
seven  top-10  singles,  including  "Danc- 
ing in  the  Dark,"  "Cover  Me,"  "Born  in 
the  U.SA"  and  "I'm  On  Fire." 


Harlem  Globetrotters 
to  appear  March  6 

For  seven  generations  the  Harlem  Glo- 
betrotters have  displayed  their  comic 
and  athletic  abilities  on  the  basketball 
court.  On  March  6  at  7  p.m.,  they  will 
dazzle  local  fans  at  the  Jordan  Center 
with  their  antics.  Tickets  are  $25  and 
$13 'for  reserved  seating.  For  group 
sales,  telephone  (814)  863-1812. 

Tickets  for  both  shows  can  be  purchased 
at  the  Jordan  Center,  Eisenhower  Audito- 
rium, selected  Uni-Marl  ticket  outlets, 
Commonwealth  campus  ticket  outlets,  or 
by  phone  at  (800)  8633336  or  (814) 
865-5555. 


Julio  Iglesias  to  appear 

Julio  Iglesias,  the  godfather  of  the  New 
Latin  movement  in  popular  music,  will 
replace  comedienne  Lily  Tomlin  on  the 
Community  Arts  Center's  roster  on 
Sunday,  March  26,  at  the  theatre  in 
Williamsport  part  of  Penn  College. 

Born  in  Madrid  in  1943,  Latin  pop 
singer  Iglesias  has  won  a  worldwide 
following  and  has  sold  more  than  100 
million  albums  during  his  career. 

Tickets  are  $60,  $49.50  and  $40.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Community 
Arts  Center  box  office  at  (570)  326- 
2424  or  (800)  432-9382. 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 

Deadlines  looming  for  reimbursement  claims;  EAP  still  available 


Faculty  and  staff  members  are  reminded  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■  Flexible  Benefits  Reimbursements:  Flexible  bene- 
fits requests  for  reimbursement  for  services  incurred 
in  1999  must  be  submitted  on  or  before  March  31.  Re- 
imbursements are  based  on  the  date  the  service  oc- 
curred, not  on  the  date  of  payment,  so  only  ! 
from  Jan.  1  through  Dec.  31, 1999  are  eligible. 


■  1999  Major  Medical  Claims:  March  31  also  is  the 
last  date  HealthAmerica  and  Open  Choice  will  accept 
major  medical  claims  for  Healthpass  and  Plan  A  for 
1999  charges  from  University  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers or  their  dependents. 

■  Employee  Assistance  Program:  Everyone  period- 
ically encounters  difficult  life  or  work  situations.  The 
Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP)  provides  con- 


fidential counseling  sessions  for  University  faculty, 
staff  and  members  of  their  household.  Up  to  three 
visits  per  problem  situation  are  paid  for  by  Penn 
State. 

To  receive  a  free  consultation,  contact  the  Penn 
State  EAP  at  (800)  858-2778.  Employees  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
should  call  (800)  241-5740. 
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News  in  Brief 


Lecture  date  changed 

The  talk  slated  for  the  Feb.  16  Geron- 
tology Center  spring  lecture  series  by 
Dr.  Thomas  V.  Jones,  associate  profes- 
sor of  internal  medicine  in  the  College 
of  Medicine,  that  was  listed  in  the  Jan. 
27  Intercom  has  been  moved  to  April 
26.  No  other  speaker  has  been  named 
to  fill  the  Feb.  16  date. 

Dragon  Parade 

The  4th  Annual  Lunar  New  Year  — 
Dragon  Parade  will  be  held  at  Universi- 
ty Park  on  Friday,  Feb.  4,  between  5 
and  6  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  University  Apart- 
ments, part  of  University  Housing,  this 
event  celebrates  the  start  of  the  Lunar 
New  Year,  observed  by  many  Asian 
members  of  the  University  community. 
The  parade  will  begin  at  the  Communi- 
ty Center  in  Eastview  Terrace  and  trav- 
el across  University  Drive  on  Hastings 
Road  to  the  Graduate  Circle  apartment 
complex. 

The  dragon  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant symbols  in  Chinese  culture.  In 
many  ancient  legends,  dragons  sym- 
bolize strength  and  goodness. 

How  to  study  better 

The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services 
at  University  Park  is  sponsoring  a  pro- 
gram to  help  students  study  better. 
"Read  Smarter:  Make  the  Best  Use  of 
Your  Study  Time,"  will  be  held  in  the 
HUB  -Robeson  Center  from  12:30  to 
1:30  p.m.  Tuesday.  Feb.  8.  The  pro- 
gram will  focus  on  identifying  key  in- 
formation, strategies  for  reading  and 
highlighting  effectively. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending 
should  call  the  Center  for  Adult  Learn- 
er Services  at  (814)  863-3887  or  stop 
by  323  Boucke. 

Art  education  for  the  blind 

The  first  in  a  series  of  special  sessions 
at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  en- 
hancing art  education  for  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  9,  from  2:304:30  p.m. 
The  public  may  attend  any  or  all  of  the 
following  Feb.  9  session  components: 

—  Introductory  presentation  on  the 
new  "Art  History  Through  Touch  and 
Sound,"  a  22-volume  multisensory  art 
history  series,  at  the  Palmer  Lipcon 
Auditorium  from  2:30-3  p.m.; 

—  Tour  of  the  ancient  to  16th-centu- 
ry art  gallery,  tailored  to  patrons  with 
sight  loss,  from  3-3:45  p.m.;  and 

—  Tour  of  "Ukiyo-e:  Images  of  the 
Floating  World"  Japanese  woodblock 
prints,  tailored  to  patrons  with  sight 
loss,  from  3:554:30  p.m. 

The  ancient  gallery  tour  is  also  avail- 
able as  the  first  of  a  series  of  art  tours- 
on-tape  for  people  with  sight  loss,  and 
may  be  scheduled  by  calling  the  Sight 
Loss  Support  Group  of  Central  PA  Inc. 
at  (814)  23&0132  or  sending  e-mail  to 
slsg@vicon.neL  To  register  for  the  Feb. 
9  session,  contact  Judy  Williams  or  Rana 
Arnold  at  the  number  listed  above. 
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When  it  comes  to  seeing  "eye  to  eye"  with  horses,  no  one  does  it  better  than  Dr.  Scott  McAllister,  a  veterinarian  from 
Centre  Hall  near  the  University  Park  campus  who  is  working  with  Ward  Studebaker  at  the  horse  farm  on  campus. 
McAllister  made  this  barn  call  as  part  of  the  horses'  regular  annual  checkups. 


This  event  is  sponsored  by  "View 
Via  Headphones"  Centre  Region  Audio 
Description  Service,  a  town/gown  col- 
laboration committed  to  using  cutting- 
edge  approaches  for  conveying  the 
richness  of  the  arts  to  community 
members  with  sight  loss. 

Blood  drives 

Upcoming  American  Red  Cross  blood 
drives  at  University  Park  include: 

—  Friday,  Feb.  11,  from  9  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.,  at  the  Materials  Research  Labora- 
tory by  appointment;  call  Joanne  at 
865-2896  or  e-mailjam28@psu.edu;  and 
Kunkle  Lounge,  engineering,  call  Don- 
na at  865-1831,  djsdo@engr.psu.edu 

—  Monday,  Feb.  14,  from  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  Appued  Research  Laboratory 
by  appointment,  call  Yvonne  at  865- 
6373  or  e-mail  yefl@psu.edu;  and 

—Tuesday,  Feb.  15,  from  9  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.,  in  Rider  Building  area  by  ap- 
pointment, call  Karen  at  8634501  or  e- 
mail  kebl@psu.edu. 

Shaver's  Creek  events 

The  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental 
Center  has  announced  its  schedule  for 
the  months  of  February  and  March. 
All  activities  will  take  place  at  Shaver's 
Creek  unless  otherwise  noted.  Trie 
schedule  follows: 

■  Contra  Dance,  7:30  to  10:30  p.m., 
Saturday,  Feb.  19,  at  Friends  School, 
$6  for  nonmembers,  $5  for  members, 
children  free. 

■  Owl  Prowl,  7-9  p.m.,  Friday,  Feb. 
25,  $5  nonmembers,  $4  members. 


■  Birdiim  .mil  Breakfast,  8:30  to 
10:30  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb  26,  $7  for 
nonmembers.  $5  for  members,  $3.50 
for  children  12  and  under. 

■  Winter  Exploration,  walk  and 
campfire,  Feb. ^7,  from  24  p.m.  at 
Shaver's  Creek,  $4  for  nonmembers, 
$3  for  members. 

■  Kite  Making,  2  to  4  p.m.,  Sunday, 
March  12,  $4  per  child. 

■  Environmental  Brown-Bag  Lunch 
Series:  March  17  marks  the  first  in  a 
series  of  free  talks  to  be  held  every  Fri- 
day from  noon  to  1  p.m.  March  and 
April  discussions  will  be  held  at  Centre 
Furnace  Mansion,  while  May  through 
September  lunches  will  be  held  at  Mill- 
brook  Marsh  Nature  Center. 

■  Contra  Dance,  7:30  to  10:30  p.m., 
Saturday.  March  18,  Friends  School,  $6 
for  nonmembers,  $5  for  members,  chil- 
dren free. 

■  Maple  Harvest  Festival,  open 
house  is  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  March  18  and  19.  The  fes- 
tival only  is  $4  for  anyone  age  4  and 
over;  members  are  free.  The  pancake 
breakfast  is  $3  per  person  for  ages  4 
and  over. 

■  Beginning  March  25  and  26,  and 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  after  that, 
from  24  p.m.  there  will  be  a  live  ani- 
mal presentation  at  the  center.  The 
presentation  is  free  with  general  ad- 

For  more  information,  call  Shaver's 
Creek  at  (814)  863-2000. 


Funding  proposals  due 

The  proposal  deadline  for  the  July-De- 
cember funding  period  lor  grants  of- 
fered by  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies  is  Wednesday, 
March  1.  Proposals  must  be  submitted 
by  5  p.m.  to  103  Ihlseng  Cottage  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Awards  wilt 
be  given  to  support  research,  and  cre- 
ative and  performance  projects  in  and 
across  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Proposals  for  individual  faculty 
grants  (up  to  $3,500) ,  faculty  research 
groups  (up  to  $3,000),  and  planned 
programs  (up  to  $3,000)  will  be  accept- 
ed. Funding  is  open  to  faculty  mem- 
bers with  professorial  rank  and  a  con- 
tinuing appointment.  Application  guide- 
lines may  be  obtained  in  103  Ihlseng 
Cottage,  or  by  calling  (814)  8654495. 

NASA  fellowships 

Applications  for  the  NASA  Space  Grant 
Fellowships  will  be  accepted  until  Feb. 
15.  Supplemental  stipends  of  $5,000  per 
year  for  two  years  will  be  awarded  to  23 
students  as  new  or  continuing  awards. 
Fellowships  will  be  awarded  to  out- 
standing students  in  fields  of  study  that 
do,  or  can,  promote  the  understanding, 
assessment  and  use  of  space  or  NASA 
Strategic  Enterprises.  Fields  of  study  in 
most  departments  are  eligible. 

For  more  information  or  an  applica- 
tion, visit  the  Web  at  www.psu.edu/ 
spacegrant/  or  call  (814)  863-5957. 
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Memorial  scholarships 

Applications  for  the  Sylvia  Stein  Space 
Grant  Memorial  Scholarships  will  be 
accepted  until  March  10.  Two  scholar- 
ships of  $4,000  each  will  be  awarded 
for  the  2000-2001  academic  year  and 
students  may  apply  for  a  second  year. 
The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
outstanding  students  enrolled  in  sci- 
ence, engineering  or  mathematics  at 
any  Penn  State  campus.  Full-time  stu- 
dents entering  their  junior  or  senior 
year  in  fall  2000  will  receive  the 
awards. 

Stein  was  known  for  her  energy, 
creativity  and  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare and  rights  of  others.  The  selection 
committee  will  look  for  these  traits  in 
the  applicants. 

For  more  information  or  an  applica- 
tion, visit  the  Web  at 
www.psu.edu/spacegrant/  or  call  (814) 
863-5957. 

Grants  for  graduate  students 

Up  to  10  competitive  Interdisciplinary 
Research  and  Creative  Projects 
Awards  of  $1,200  each  will  be  offered 
this  spring  to  graduate  students  in  the 
final  stages  of  their  degree 
programs.  The  grants  are  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research,  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture,  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  Institute  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies.  The 
grants  are  designed  to  foster  and  sup- 
port interdisciplinary  dissertation/the- 
sis research  and  creative  projects  in 
the  arts  and  humanities.  Students  who 
have  passed  comprehensive  examina- 
tions for  the  Ph.D.  or  the  equivalent 
for  a  terminal  M.FA  degree  are  eligi- 
ble. Application  deadline  is  Wednes- 
day, March  15.  For  more  information 
or  application  guidelines,  call  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Stud- 
ies at  (814)  8650495. 

Upward  Bound  seeking 
instructors  and  students 

The  Upward  Bound  Math  and  Science 
Center  (UBMS)  at  University  Park  is 
currently  seeking  innovative  profes- 
sionals interested  in  teaching  or  in 
guest  speaking  opportunities  during 
the  six-week  summer  session.  Teach- 
ing opportunities  will  be  available  in 
mathematics,  science,  writing  and 
Spanish.  Guest  speakers  are  sought  to 
share  personal  insight  and  experience 
about  math-  and  science-related  ca- 

The  program  also  is  seeking  indi- 
viduals who  will  be  conducting  re- 
search during  June  and  July  who 
would  be  willing  to  supervise  a  respon- 
sible high  school  student  as  a  research 
intern  at  their  site  for  a  few  hours  each 
week. 


Students  and  others  board  a  Loop  bus  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
University  and  the  Centre  Area  Transportation  Authority  (CATA)  have 
initiated  a  Ride  Share  program  to  help  reduce  traffic  congestion  and  parking 
problems  on  the  campus.  For  more  information,  call  CATA  at  (814)  238-2282 
ext.  31,  or  check  http://www.catabus.com/  on  the  Web.  For  more 
information  about  the  Transportation  Demand  Management  (TDM)  Plan, 
check  http://www.psu.edU///dept/parking/  on  the  Web. 

Photo:  Greg  Grleco 

Images  2000  will  hang  from  June 
20  through  July  20  in  the  newly 
opened  Robeson  Gallery  of  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Images  2000  is  open  to  all  artists 
residing  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Eligible  cate- 
gories of  work  include  paintings, 
drawings,  hand-pulled  prints,  pho- 
tography, mixed  media  and  small 
sculpture.  Work  entered  in  the  show 
must  be  no  more  than  three  years 
old. 

For  more  information  about  Im- 
ages 2000,  contact  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Festival  of  the  Arts  at  (814) 
237-3682  or  visit  the  Web  at 
www.arts-festival.com 


UBMS  is  one  of  Penn  State's  feder- 
ally funded  Academic  Advancement 
Programs,  serving  Pennsylvania  high 
school  students  from  low-income  back- 
grounds or  from  families  where  nei- 
ther parent  has  received  a  college  de- 
gree. The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
help  qualifying  students  develop  their 
potential  to  excel  in  math  and  science 
and  to  encourage  them  to  pursue  four- 
year  post  secondary  degrees  in  these 
fields. 

For  2000  the  summer  program  runs 
from  June  18  through  July  29.  Anyone 
interested  should  contact  Ron 
Williams,  project  director,  at  (814)  863- 
4291  or  by  e-mail  at  rcwl@psu.edu. 

Arts  fest  calling  for  exhibits 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of 
the  Arts  has  issued  a  call  for  entries 
for  Images  2000,  its  12th  annual  juried 
exhibition  of  two-dimensional  art  and 
small  sculpture.  The  Arts  Festival, 
held  in  part  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  is  scheduled  for  July  12-16. 

Tom  E.  Hinson,  curator  of  contem- 
porary art  and  photography  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  will  be  the 
juror  for  Images  2000. 


For  the  Record 

Due  to  a  source  error,  a  title  listed 
for  Deborah  A.  Wills  in  the  "Promo- 
tions" section  on  page  22  of  the  Feb. 
13  issue  of  Intercom  was  incorrect. 
Her  correct  title  is  staff  assistant  VI 
in  the  Division  of  Outreach  and  Co- 
operative Extension. 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about 
these  programs  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)  865-3085. 

■  Conscious  Eating  —  WEI  079 
Learn  how  to  turn  lunchtime  into  a 
powerful  opportunity  to  break  the 
stress  cycle  of  your  day  and  return  to 
work  refreshed  and  rejuvenated. 
Meets  Monday,  Feb.  7,  from  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  110  Henderson  Building  (The 
Living  Center).  No  cost 

Records  Management  Seminars 

Are  you  overwhelmed  by  the  paper 
explosion  in  your  office? 

Join  Jackie  Esposito,  Penn  State's 
records  management  expert,  for  a 
free,  one-hour  seminar  on  organizing 
records.  Esposito  will  explain  the  de- 
tails of  University  policy  AD-35,  "Uni- 
versity Archives  and  Records  Man- 
agement," and  help  you  use  the  re- 
tention schedules  (General  Forms  Us- 
age Guide  Appendices  18  and  21)  to 
determine  how  long  you  should  keep 
records.  She  also  will  give  you  time- 
saving  hints  on  organizing  and  coor- 
dinating your  records.  In  addition,  Es- 
posito will  introduce  you  to  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Inactive  Records  Center 
and  the  University  Archives. 

Seminars  will  take  place  every 
Thursday  at  University  Park  from 
Feb.  10-April  27,  1-2  p.m.,  in  the  Li- 
braries Assembly  Room,  104  Paterno 
Library.  Call  (814)  865-7931  or  e-mail 
jxe2@psu.edu  to  schedule  a  date. 

HRDC 

The  following  courses  are  being  of- 
fered at  University  Park  by  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Development  Center. 
For  more  information  about  these 
courses,  call  (814)  865-8216  or  e-mail 
HRDC@psu.edu. 

■  Writing  Skills 

This  program  focuses  on  the  need  to 
increase  clarity  in  writing  by  learning 
sentence  structure,  transition  and 
function  of  the  paragraph.  Cost  S249. 
This  program  meets  for  eight  ses- 
sions from  Feb.  10-March  30,  9:30 
a.m.  to  noon. 

■  Achieving  Results  Through  Effective 
Communication  Series 

Through  this  series,  learn  to  speak 
with  confidence,  listen  effectively, 
gather  information  and  manage  diffi- 
cult communications.  Cost:  $116  for 
entire  series  or  $34  per  program;  all 
programs  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon  in  319  Rider  Building. 

—  Processing  Oral  Communica- 
tion: Speaking  and  Listening,  Feb.  8 

—  Communicating  Assertively, 
Feb.  15 

—  Refining  Your  Co 
tions:  A  Toolkit — Overcome  c 
communication  problems  like  infor- 
mation overload  and  listener  inatten- 
tion, Feb. 22 

—  Managing  Difficult  Communi- 
cations, Feb.  29 
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|g  Leaves  of  Absence 

2000-2001 


Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  for 
Purposes  of  intensive  study  or  research 
that  will  increase  the  quality  of  the 
individuals  fUtttre  contribution  to  the 
University. 

PENN  STATE  ABINGTON 

Hae-Won  Kim,  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry,  to  study  the  applica- 
tions of  electronic  structure 
methodologies  to  amines  with  a 
main  focus  on  simulation  of  mo- 
lecular spectra. 

Neil  A.  Mercando,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  biology,  to  complete  ongoing 
investigations  of  symbiotic  associa- 
tions among  marine  invertebrates 
and  to  explore  new  collaborative 
research  directions  using  molecu- 
lar biological  techniques  and  sen- 
sory physiology  techniques  as 
part  of  current  research  on 
marine  invertebrate  behavioral 
ecology. 

COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

David  R.  DeWalle,  professor  of  forest 
hydrology,  to  work  collaboratively 
on  the  development  of  a  new  text- 
book on  snow  hydrology  at  the 
USDA  Agricultural  Research 
Service  Hydrology  Lab. 

Herschel  A.  Elliott,  professor  of 
agricultural  and  biological  engi- 
neering, to  conduct  collaborative 
research  on  phosphorus  dynamics 
in  waste-amended  soils. 

Audrey  N.  Maretzki,  professor  of 
food  science  and  nutrition,  to 
identify  and  evaluate  sites  in  de- 
veloping countries  where  rural 
women  could  successfully  estab- 
lish income-generating  agro- 
enterprises  to  process  and  market 
culturally  acceptable  foods  for 
nutritionally-vulnerable  popula- 
tions, and  to  identify  food  system 
and  community  food  security  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  in  the  U.S.  and  interna- 
tionally at  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foun- 
dation in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
through  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  in 
Rome  and  selected  African  coun- 
tries. 

Christopher  A.  Mullin,  professor  of 
insect  toxicology,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  on  the 
molecular  mechanisms  of  action 
and  inhibition  of  alpha  beta  class 
hydrolases  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Pesticide  Biotechnology  in  the  de- 
partments of  entomology  and 
environmental  toxicology  at  the 
University  of  California,  Davis. 

Dennis  J.  Murphy,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  on  the  the- 
ory and  principles  for  guiding 


effective  occupational  safety  and 
health  interventions  for  produc- 
tion agriculture  at  the  Division  of 
Safety  Research,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health. 

Gregory  W.  Roth,  associate  professor 
of  agronomy,  to  conduct  collabo- 
rative research  on  the  use  of 
dairy  nutrition  computer  models 
to  aid  in  the  selection  of  corn 
hybrids  used  for  silage. 

Beth  E.  Van  Horn,  extension  agent, 
county  extension  director,  Centre 
County,  to  complete  research  and 
prepare  the  dissertation  required 
for  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  agricultural 
and  extension  education  at  Penn 
State. 


Paul  N.  Walker,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  on  innova 
tive  technologies  to  improve 
microbiological  food  safety  of 
minimally  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  plant 
technology  research  unit,  Eastern 
Regional  Research  Center. 


PENN  STATE  ALTOONA 

Mark  D.  Agee,  associate  professor 
of  economics,  to  conduct  collabo- 
rative research  on  the  economics 
of  household  risk  factors  associat- 
ed with  child  abuse  and  spousal 
violence,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween parental  socioeconomic 
status  and  the  physical  and  men- 
tal health  of  children. 

Richard  G.  Caram,  associate  profes- 
sor of  theatre,  to  write  a  film 
script  titled  The  Hunting  Club" 
and  to  collaboratively  revisit  that 
script  at  Necropolis  Films  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Michael  R.  Gannon,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  to  develop  a  bat 
survey  protocol  that  will  be  useful 
in  assessing  bat  communities  or 
the  presence  of  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  at  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission  and  at  Texas 
Tech  University. 

John  E.  Lennox,  professor  of  micro- 
biology, to  develop  collaboratively 
and  disseminate  a  series  of  educa- 
tional materials  related  to  the  biol- 
ogy of  biofilms  at  the  Center  for 
Biofilms  Engineering  at  Montana 
State  University,  Bozeman. 

Hossein  Movahedi-Lankarani,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  mathematics,  to 
continue  work  on  the  problem  of 
characterizing  those  metric 
spaces  which  admit  bi-Upschitz 
embeddings  into  finite  dimension- 
al Euclidean  spaces. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  ARCHITECTURE 

John  E.  Daniel,  associate  professor 
of  music,  to  perform  music 
recitals  and  give  master  classes  at 
a  variety  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

Kenneth  R.  Graves,  professor  of 
art,  to  produce  a  photographic 
project  on  male-dominated  institu- 
tions with  a  concentration  on 
rites,  rituals  and  performance. 

Timothy  P.  Johnson,  associate  profes- 
sor of  landscape  architecture,  to 
develop  an  interactive,  media  rich, 
computer-based  student  hand- 
book for  perspective  drawing. 

Barry  M.  Kur,  associate  professor 
of  theatre,  to  conduct  research  on 
dialects  of  South  Africa  and  their 
application  to  current  plays  of  that 
nation,  resulting  in  a  new  chapter 
of  a  book  titled  Stage  Dialect  Stud- 
ies: A  Continuation  of  the  Lessac 
Approach  to  Actor  Voice  and 
Speech  Training;  to  conduct  a 
series  of  actor  voice/speech  train- 
ing sessions  for  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pretoria  and  Technikon, 
Pretoria,  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa;  and  to  expand  work  in 
professional  actor  coaching  as  a 
voice/ speech  specialist  at  various 
universities  and  professional 
repertory  companies  in  the  U.S. 

D.  Douglas  Miller,  professor  of 
music,  to  write  a  book  compre- 
hensively dealing  with  the  choral 
repertoires  in  Western  art  music, 
from  medieval  chant  through 
avant  garde  works. 

Katsuhiko  Muramoto,  associate 
professor  of  architecture,  to  con- 
duct research  into  the  impacts  on 
the  Japanese  perception  of  space 
due  to  the  introduction  of  western 
technology  and  western  culture 
into  Japan  during  the  Meiji  period 
(1868-1911)  at  Nihon  University 
in  Japan. 

Kenneth  R.  Tamminga,  associate 
professor  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, to  explore  emerging  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  to  urban 
watershed  planning  and  manage- 
ment 

W.  Bruce  Trinkley,  professor  of 
music,  to  take  up  residencies  at 
various  artist  colonies  to  compose 
a  music  theatre  work  based  on 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
and  a  one-act  comic  opera,  and  to 
conduct  research  on  the  life  of 
Scottish  artist  and  writer  David 
Iindsay  in  preparation  of  compos- 
ing a  dramatic  cantata. 


Robert  A.  Yarber,  asso 
of  art,  to  produce  painting,  video 
and  photography  for  one-person 
exhibits  at  Sonnabend  Gallery, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Marella  Arte 
Contemporanea.  Milan,  Italy; 
Modernism  Gallery,  San  Francis- 
co, and  Peter  Miller  Gallery, 
Chicago. 

THE  SMEAL  COLLEGE 

OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

John  W.  Bagby,  professor  of  business 
law.  to  conduct  research  on 
e-commerce  cyberlaw  for  instruc- 
tional materials  and  to  initiate 
related  research  projects. 

Donald  D.  Bergh,  associate  profes- 
sor of  management,  to  study  post- 
acquisition  management  systems 
of  international  acquisitions  and 
how  those  systems  affect  what 
happens  to  the  acquisition's 
outcome  at  the  National  Universi- 
ty of  Ireland. 

Kalyan  Chatterjee,  distinguished 
professor  of  management  and 
economics,  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand an  existing  research  pro- 
gram in  multilateral  bargaining, 
coalition  formation  and  contract- 
ing at  Churchill  College  and  Uni- 
versity College  in  London,  New 
York  University  and  the  Indian 
Statistical  Institute. 

CAPITAL  COLLEGE 

Thomas  G.  Bowers,  associate 
professor  of  psychology,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  on  the 
patterns  of  cognitive  performance 
associated  with  learning  disorders 
and  attention  disorders. 

Barbara  A.  Bremer,  associate 
professor  of  psychology,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  and  build  a 
model  for  quality-of-life  changes 
over  the  trajectory  of  a  terminal 
illness  and  to  identify  supportive  as- 
pects of  patient  care  at  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Hartmut  Heep,  associate  professor 
of  German  and  comparative  litera- 
ture, to  conduct  research  on  a 
book-length  study  on  multi-cultur- 
alism  in  post-wall  Germany. 

Peter  B.  Idowu,  associate  professor 
of  engineering,  to  develop  a  proto- 
type electrical  power  and  machin- 
ery laboratory  that  would  be 
accessible  through  computer 
networks  and  the  Internet 

Matthew  T.  Wilson,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  humanities  and  writing,  to 
write  a  critical  study  of  the  African 
American  writer  Charles  W.  Chest- 
nutt,  titled  Wliiteness  in  the  Fiction 
of  Charles  W  Chestnutt. 
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CAPITAL  COLLEGE  (continued) 

lames  T.  Ziegenfuss  Jr..  professor  of 
management  and  health  care  sys- 
tems, to  extend  research  and  writ- 
ing on  health  care  quality. 

COMMONWEALTH  COLLEGE 

Mark  A.  Casteel,  associate  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  Penn  State 
York,  to  conduct  research  on  how 
working  memory  differences 
among  readers  affect  their  under- 
standing of  text 

Gary  L.  Collison,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Penn  State  York,  to  con- 
duct research  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  German-American 
folk  and  high-art  grave  markers 
and  the  artisans  who  created 

Lawrence  B.  Golden,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Penn  State 
Worthington  Scranton,  to  study 
techniques  for  improving  student 
performance  in  Physics  202, 
"Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  and 
to  develop  methods  to  improve 
teaching  this  material  at  the  Dick- 
inson College,  spring  semester 
2001. 

K.  Altta  Kelly,  associate  professor 
of  Spanish  and  French  at  Penn 
State  Delaware  County,  to  prepare 
collaboratively  an  anthology  of  re- 
cent Peruvian  poetry  in  English 
translation. 

John  C.  McWilliams.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Penn  State 
DuBois,  to  write  a  history  of  cor- 
rections in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
Department  of  Corrections  in 
Camp  Hill. 

Cheryl  J.  Plumb,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English,  to  read  extensively 
in  three  relatively  unexplored  ar- 
eas in  black  American  literature 
and  women  writers. 

R.  Alan  Price,  professor  of  English 
at  Penn  State  Hazleton,  to  com- 
plete research  and  begin  writing  a 
book  tided  Literary  Angels:  Ameri- 
can Autliors  Involved  in  Relief  and 
Refugee  Organizations  in  Belgium 
and  France  During  the  First  World 
War  (1914-18). 

Adam  J.  Sorkin,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Penn  State  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, to  translate  contemporary  Ro- 
manian literature,  mainly  poetry. 

Pingjuan  L  Werner,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  at  Penn 
State  DuBois,  to  conduct  research 
in  fractal  electrodynamics  to  de- 
velop antenna  theory  and  designs 
based  on  fractal  geometries. 


Molly  M.  Wertheimer,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  speech  communication 
and  women's  studies  at  Penn 
State  Hazleton,  to  prepare  a  book- 
length  manuscript  on  the  rhetori- 
cal development  and  strategies  of 
former  First  Lady  Barbara  Bush. 

COLLEGE  OF 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Ronald  V.  Bettig,  associate  profes- 
sor of  communications,  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  integration 
of  East  and  West  German  copy- 
right systems  following  the  reuni- 
fication. 

Jeanne  L  Hall,  associate  professor 
of  communications,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  on  German 
documentary  film. 

Patrick  R.  Parsons,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  telecommunications,  to 
complete  a  book-length  manu- 
script on  the  history  of  cable  tele- 


COLLEGE  OF  EARTH  AND 
MINERAL  SCIENCES 

Cynthia  A.  Brewer,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  geography,  to  plan  and 
produce  the  first  atlas  of  Census 
2000  data  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Andrew  M.  Carleton,  professor  of 
geography,  to  conduct  collabora- 
tive research  on  the  impacts  of 
human  activities  on  the  contempo- 
rary climate  of  the  U.  S.  Midwest 
"Corn  Belt" 

Robert  G.  Crane,  professor  of  geog- 
raphy, to  conduct  collaborative  re- 
search on  neural  net  analysis  of 
southern  African  rainfall  and  at- 
mospheric circulation. 

Deryck  W.  Holdsworth,  professor  of 
geography,  to  conduct  research 
on  the  office  district  of  London 
and  Liverpool  as  a  distinctive  ele- 
ment of  modern  cities. 

K.  Osseo-Asare,  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy and  geo-environmental  engi- 
neering, to  conduct  collaborative 
research  on  a  unified  approach  to 
aqueous  processing  education 
and  research. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Eunice  N.  Askov.  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Adult  Education,  Instruc- 
tional Systems,  and  Workforce 
Education  and  Development,  to 
study  applications  of  distance  edu- 
cation to  workforce  development 
and  adult  literacy  in  Australia. 


research  on  instructional  design 
theory,  current  and  future  Inter- 
net development  tools  and  cur- 
rent practice  of  Internet  training 
in  business  and  industry. 

Roger  L.  Geiger,  professor  of  edu- 
cation, to  conduct  research  and 
write  a  study  of  contemporary 
American  universities  and  the 
market  forces  currently  affecting 
their  development 

Kenneth  C.  Gray,  professor  of  edu- 
cation, to  conduct  an  international 
investigation  of  formal  and  infor- 
mal workforce  development  high- 
er education  systems  at  the  Na- 
tional Taiwan  Normal  University 
and  the  Institut  Teknologi  Tun 
Hussein  Omn. 

Jeffrey  A.  Hayes,  associate  profes- 
sor of  education,  to  review  and 
synthesize  the  literature  on  the 
concept  of  the  wounded  healer, 
especially  as  it  pertains  to  psy- 
chotherapy and  to  interview  heal- 
ers from  non-western  cultures  re- 
garding the  connection  between 
woundedness  and  healing. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Octavia  I.  Camps,  associate  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engineering,  to 
conduct  collaborative  research  in 
robust  object  recognition  and 
tracking  using  computer  vision. 

Joseph  P.  Cusumano,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  science  and 
mechanics,  to  develop  signal  pro- 
cessing methods  based  on  dy- 
namical systems  theory  for  track- 
ing damage  evolution  in  materials 
and  machinery  and  to  work  on  ap- 
plications of  similar  methods  in 
the  medical  and  life  sciences  at 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

Andris  Freh/alds,  professor  of  in- 
dustrial engineering,  to  write  a 
new  textbook,  Mechanics  of  Mus- 
culoskeletal Injuries  of  the  Upper 
Extremities,  for  Industrial  Engi- 
neering 552;  and  to  revise  the  cur- 
rent textbook,  Methods,  Standards 
and  Work  Design,  for  Industrial 
Engineering  327. 

Kenneth  K.  Kuo,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering, 
to  develop  collaborative  research 
programs  between  Penn  State  and 
the  Department  of  Navy,  at  the 
Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  in 
Indian  Head,  Md;  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  faculty/staff  exchange 
program  between  Penn  State  and 
the  University  of  Orleans  in 
France. 

Gerald  C.  Lauchle,  professor  of 
acoustics,  to  conduct  collaborative 
research  on  flow  noise  as  it  re- 


lates to  undersea  surveillance  and 
Navy  aviation  and  to  develop  new 
teaching  tools  and  enhance  exist- 
ing courses  in  acoustics  at  the 
Naval  Air  Warfare  Center. 

Michael  F.  Modest,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering,  to  pre- 
pare the  second  edition  of  a  grad- 
uate textbook,  Radiative  Heat 
Transfer. 

Christopher  S.  Ruf,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering,  to 
conduct  collaborative  research  on 
system  design  and  engineering 
for  a  new  hydrological  remote 
sensing  satellite  sponsored  by  the 
European  Space  Agency. 

Donald  A.  Stre'rt,  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  on  energy 
systems  and  to  identify  how  those 
systems  can  be  used  to  meet  the 
needs  of  developing  countries  at 
Addis  Ababa  University  in 
Ethiopia. 

Mario  Sznaier,  associate  professor 
of  electrical  engineering,  to  con- 
duct collaborative  research  in 
multi-objective  control  of  nonlin- 
ear systems. 

Stephen  R.  Turns,  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  to  complete 
a  textbook  that  integrates  the 
thermal  sciences  which  will  com- 
plement curriculum  reform  in  me- 
chanical engineering  at  Stanford 
University,  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity, Arizona  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Orleans  in 
France. 

Francis  T.  S.  Yu,  Evan  Pugh  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engineering,  to 
conduct  collaborate  research  on 
information  optics. 

Hong  Yuan  Zha,  associate  profes- 
sor of  computer  science  and  engi- 
neering, to  develop  theoretical 
foundation  for  latent  semantic  in- 
dexing, and  to  implement  a  pro- 
posed large-scale  matrix  computa- 
tion algorithms  and  their  applica- 
tions to  large  and/or  sparse  matri- 
ces arising  from  real-world  infor- 
mation retrieval  and  data  mining 
applications. 

PENN  STATE  ERIE 

Ashutosh  V.  Deshmukh,  associate 
professor  of  accounting,  to  work 
with  GE  Transportation  Systems 
on  security  and  integrity  of  e-com- 
merce  transactions,  integration  of 
back-end  accounting  systems  with 
front-end  Web  sites,  and  under- 
standing of  costs  and  benefits  of 
enterprise  resource  planning. 
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PENN  STATE  ERIE  (continued) 

ZacharyT.  Irwin,  associate  profes- 
sor of  political  science,  to  teach  a 
course  at  Charles  University  in 
Prague;  to  study  the  Czech  lan- 
guage; and  to  complete  work  on  a 
monograph  concerning  the  for- 
eign policies  of  Yugoslavia's  suc- 

Ido  Millet,  associate  professor  of 
management  information  sys- 
tems, to  work  with  GE  Trans- 
portation Systems  and  Erie  Insur- 
ance on  research  interests  in  sys- 
tems analysis,  IT  project  manage- 
ment, reporting  systems  and  ap- 
plications development 

COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH 

AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

William  E.  Buckley,  professor  of  ki- 
nesiology, to  conduct  research  for 
a  textbook  on  athletic  training 
and  to  pursue  continuing  educa- 
tion as  required  to  maintain  the 
professional  certification  as  a  cer- 
tified athletic  trainer  in  the  area  of 
therapeutic  manual  therapy. 

Monty  L  Christiansen,  associate 
professor  of  recreation  and  parks, 
to  compile  a  uniform  national 
standard  for  playground  safety 
maintenance  at  the  National 
Recreation  and  Parks  Association 
and  test  centers  of  leading  appara- 
tus manufacturers. 

Linda  M.  Collins,  professor  of  hu- 
man development  and  family  stud- 
ies and  director  of  the  Methodolo- 
gy Center,  to  write  a  book  on  la- 
tent class  and  latent  transition 
models  and  to  conduct  collabora- 
tive research  on  a  project  to  de- 
velop statistical  models  of  tobacco 
use  onset  in  high-risk  youth. 

Kathryn  H.  Dansky,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  health  policy  and  admin- 
istration, to  identify  organizational 
and  environmental  characteristics 
of  telehealth  programs  in  the  U.S. 
and  to  develop  a  theoretical 
framework  to  test  a  model  of 
stakeholder  influence  on  tele- 
health  programs  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Information  Highway  Consor- 
tium. 

John  W.  Graham,  professor  of 
biobehavioral  health,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  on  college 
alcohol-related  harm  reductions. 

Elizabeth  A.  Hanley .  associate  pro- 
fessor of  kinesiology,  to  conduct 
collaborative  research  and  coau- 
thor publications  on  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  Olympism  and 
to  develop  a  course  on  Olympism 
at  Sheffield-Hallam  University  in 


Patricia  B.  Koch,  associate  profes- 
sor of  biobehavioral  health,  to 
conduct  collaborative  research  in 
the  area  of  sexual  health  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  HIV/AIDS 
and  women's  health. 

Claudia  H.  Probart,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  nutrition,  to  develop  and 
conduct  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams worldwide  by  working  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations. 

Dennis  G.  Shea,  associate  profes- 
sor of  health  policy  and  adminis- 
tration, to  explore  several  key  pol- 
icy issues  in  expanding  treatment 
of  mental  illness  for  older  adults. 

Lynne  Vemon-Feagans,  professor  of 
human  development  and  family 
studies  and  associate  dean  for  re- 
search, to  write  articles  from  a 
current  grant  and  prepare  a  re- 
submission of  that  grant  to  set  up 
a  large  collaborative  research  pro- 
gram with  colleagues  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina-Chapel 
Hill. 

Steven  H.  Zarit,  professor  of  hu- 
man development,  to  complete  a 
book  on  parent-child  relationships 
in  later  life;  to  conduct  research 
on  functional  competency  and 
change  in  very  late  life;  and  to 
conduct  research  on  adult  day 
care  and  dementia  at  the  Institute 
of  Gerontology,  in  Jonkbping, 
Sweden. 

COLLEGE  OF 

THE  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Daniel  C.  Beaver,  associate  profes- 
sor of  history,  to  microfilm  work 
and  writing,  leading  to  an  article 
on  the  cultural  history  of  English 
royal  forests  in  the  17th  century. 

Robin  G.  Becker,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  and  women's  stud- 
ies, to  work  on  new  poems  and 
essays. 

Stephen  J.  Beckerman,  associate 
professor  of  anthropology,  to  con- 
duct collaborative  ethnographic 
research  on  primitive  warfare 
with  the  Waorani  of  Ecuador,  of- 
ten characterized  as  the  most  war- 
like people  on  earth. 

Thomas  0.  Beebee,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  literature 
and  German,  to  conduct  archival 
work  in  Germany  and  to  prepare 
a  book  which  traces  the  appear- 
ance of  legal  themes  in  post-1800 
German  literature. 

D.  Scott  Bennett,  associate  profes- 
sor of  political  science,  to  exam- 


ine systematic  regional  and  tem- 
poral variation  in  the  empirical  fit 
of  rational  choice  models  of  inter- 
national conflict 

Thomas  D.  Borkovec,  distinguished 
professor  of  psychology,  to  write  a 
book  titled  Cognitive  Behavioral 
Therapy  for  Generalized  Anxiety 
Disorder. 

Kumkum  Chatterjee,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history,  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  construction  of  his- 
tory in  India  from  the  18th  centu- 
ry to  the  early  20th  century. 

Pamela  M.  Cole,  professor  of  psy- 
chology, to  prepare  a  book  manu- 
script on  culture  and  emotion  in 
childhood. 

Richard  M.  Doyle,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English,  to  conduct  re- 
search and  write  a  book  on  the 
late  works  of  author  Philip  K. 
Dick. 

James  Esenstein,  professor  of  po- 
litical science  and  program  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Science  Policy,  to  conduct  re- 
search on  how  federal  criminal 
court  communities  (U.S.  attor- 
neys, investigative  agents,  proba- 
tion officers,  judges  and  defense 
counsel)  differ  in  the  outcomes 
for  defendants. 

Irwin  Feller,  professor  of  econom- 
ics, director  of  The  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Policy  and  Ad- 
ministration, director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Research  and  Eval- 
uation and  acting  director  of  the 
graduate  program  in  policy  analy- 
sis, to  develop  and  assess  a  theo- 
retical framework  for  analyzing 
the  connections  between  discov- 
eries (in  the  social  sciences)  and 
their  use  in  service  to  society  at 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Anibal  Gonzalez-Perez,  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks  professor  of  Spanish,  to 
begin  writing  a  book,  Amor  es 
mds  laberinto:  la  vuelta  al  amor 
en  la  narrativa  hispanoamericana 
contempordnea  {Love  is  the  Great- 
est Labyrinth:  The  Return  to  Love 
in  Contemporary  Spanish  Ameri- 
can Narrative). 

Barry  W.  Ickes,  associate  professor 
of  economics,  to  conduct  research 
on  the  evolution  of  Russia's  virtu- 
al economy. 

Dale  L  Jacquette,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, to  conduct  research  and 
write  a  philosophical  monograph 
on  ontology,  which  has  been  com- 
missioned to  contribute  to  the 
Central  Problems  of  Philosophy 
Series,  published  by  Acumen 
Books. 


Phyllis  K.  Mansfield,  professor  of 
women's  studies  and  health  edu- 
cation, to  conduct  collaborative 
research  and  prepare  a  mono- 
graph, tentatively  titled  TJie  Trem- 
in  Trust:  A  Chronicle  of  Six 
Decades  of  Research  on  the  Men- 
strual Cycle. 

David  McBride.  professor  of 
African  and  African  American 
studies  and  African  American  his- 
tory, to  conduct  a  cross-national 
(inter-American)  research  project 
on  the  history  of  environmental 
hazards  of  African  Americans, 
with  a  focus  on  lead  poisoning  in 
children. 

Priscilla  Metendez,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish,  to  write  a  50- 
page  chapter  on  the  Spanish 
American  play  "Etitre  Villa  y  una 
mujer  desnuda  (1993)"  by  the 
Mexican  dramatist,  poet,  novelist, 
script  writer,  and  theatre  and  film 
director  Sabina  Berman  (b.  1953). 

Carta  J.  Mulford,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English,  to  complete  a  man- 
uscript on  Benjamin  Franklin. 

lyunolu  F.  Osagje,  associate  profes- 
sor of  English,  to  work  on  a  book, 
African  Memories:  Slavery  and  Its 
Rhetorical  Present,  which  exam- 
ines the  cultural  memory  of  the 
slave  past  in  the  U.S. 

Terry  J.  Peavler,  professor  of  Span- 
ish and  interim  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Portuguese,  to  complete  research 
on  an  aspect  of  the  fiction  of  Mex- 
ican author,  Juan  Rulfo  —  the  role 
of  the  family  and  familial  relation- 
ships. 

Aaron  L  Plncus,  associate  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  to  conduct  col- 
laborative research  and  complete 
the  book.  Structural  Analysis  of 
Social  Behavior  (SASB):  A 
Method  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 


py,  which  is  under  contract  with 
American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion Books. 

Bee-yan  Roberts,  associate  professor 
of  economics,  to  continue  a  large 
project  analyzing  the  roles  of  inter- 
national technology  transfer  and 
the  turnover  of  firms  and  jobs  in 
the  economic  performance  of  the 
manufacturing  sectors  in  Taiwan, 
South  Korea  and  Indonesia  at  the 
World  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C. 

William  R.  Schmalstieg,  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks  professor  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  linguistics  and  Fellow 
in  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies,  to  complete 
work  on  a  review  of  the  literature 
since  1976  about  the  Old  Prussian 
language. 
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Marie  Secor,  associate  professor  of 
English,  to  pursue  a  pedagogical 
project  that  will  result  in  a  contri- 
bution to  the  scholarship  of  teach- 
ing. 

Susan  M.  Squier,  Brill  professor  of 
women's  studies  and  English,  to 
conduct  research  on  fiction,  popu- 
lar science  writing  and  medical  nar- 
ratives to  document  how  "liminal 
lives"  —  creatures  that  border  the 
human  laxonomically  or  develop- 
mentally,  such  as  animals,  human 
embryos  and  fetuses,  and  the  near 
or  newly-dead  —  are  currently  be- 
ing used  to  reconfigure  the 
human  life  span,  or  replot  human 
existence,  both  materially  and  in 
representation. 

John  J.  Stuhr.  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  to  complete 
research  and  write  a  major  book, 
Pragmatism,  Postmodernism  and 
the  Future  of  Philosophy. 


Stephen  M.  Wheeler,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  classics,  to  conduct 
research  and  write  a  book  about 
the  influence  of  Ovid's  poetry  on 
Roman  literature  in  antiquity  at 
the  Free  University  in  Berlin. 

EBERLY  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

James  B.  Anderson.  Evan  Pugh 
professor  of  chemistry,  to  conduct 
research  in  quantum  chemistry 
by  Monte  Carlo  methods. 


Piotr  Berman,  associate  professor 
of  computer  science  and  engineer- 
ing, to  investigate  combinatorial 
optimization,  problems,  especially 
approximation  algorithms  with 
applications  in  job  scheduling 
and  computational  biology. 

Jean-Luc  Bryllnskl,  Eberly  family 
professor  of  mathematics,  to 
conduct  research  on  differential 
geometry  of  Gerbes  and  its 
applications. 

Ranee  Brylinski.  professor  of 
mathematics,  to  conduct  research 
on  quantization  of  nilpotent 
orbits  (including  geometric  con- 
struction of  unitary  representa- 
tions and  star  products. 

Charles.  R.  Fisher,  professor  of 
biology  and  assistant  head  of  the 
Department  for  Graduate  Educa- 
tion, to  write  three  unrelated 
primary  research  papers  and 
one  piece  for  the  general  public. 

S.  Blair  Hedges,  associate  profes- 
sor of  biology,  to  develop  new 
methodology  for  the  evolution- 
ary analysis  of  gene  sequence 

Diane  M.  Henderson,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  to 
conduct  collaborative  research 
on  theoretical  and  numerical 
aspects  of  various  problems  in 
wave  mechanics  and  fluid 
mechanics. 

Thomas  P.  Hettmansperger,  profes- 
sor of  statistics,  to  conduct  collab- 


orative research  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  robust  statistical 
methods  with  applications  in 
multivariate  bio  statistics. 

Donald  G.  James,  professor  of 
mathematics,  to  conduct  collabo- 
rative research  on  integral  repre- 
sentation of  quadratic  forms  and 
applications  to  arithmetic 
Kleinian  groups  and  to  geometry. 

Victor  Nistor,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, to  conduct  research  on 
applications  of  the  methods  of 
noncum mutative  geometry  to 
other  areas  of  mathematics  at 
the  Max-Planck-Institute  for 
Mathematics  in  Germany. 

Adrian  Ocneanu,  professor  of 
mathematics,  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  mathematical 
foundations  of  symmetry  in 
quantum  mechanics  and  quan- 
tum field  theory,  and  to  integrate 
the  results  with  currently  unpub- 
lished research  results  into  a 
book  supported  and  published 
by  the  Clay  Mathematical  Insti- 
tute. 

Nib'n  Samarth,  associate  professor 
of  physics,  to  investigate  optical 
and  electrical  control  of  coherent 
spin  phenomena  in  semiconduc- 
tor quantum  structures. 

Gregory  Swiatek,  professor  of 
mathematics,  to  conduct  re- 
search in  one-dimensional  dy- 
namics at  the  Polish  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Warsaw. 
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Steven  M.  Weinreb.  Marker  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  to  conduct  col- 
laborative research  to  expand 
research  program  into  new  areas 
of  organic  synthesis  as  well  as 
into  molecular  recognition  and 
bioorganic/medicinal  chemistry. 

Xumu  Zhang,  associate  professor 
of  chemistry,  to  conduct  collabo- 
rative study  on  combinatorial 
research  and  parallel  synthesis 
techniques. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

Gregory  A.  Crawford,  associate 
librarian  and  head  of  public 
services,  Penn  State  Harrisburg, 
to  produce  an  annotated  and  in- 
dexed bibliography  of 
Nabataean  and  Petran  studies  in 
book  form  for  use  as  a  reference 


Binh  P.  Le,  associate  librarian 
and  reference  librarian,  Penn 
State  Abington,  to  complete  a 
bibliography  for  publication  in- 
cluding scholarly  and  documen- 
tary materials  in  English  and 
Vietnamese  on  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  transforma- 
tions in  Vietnam  since  1986, 
nly  known  as  Doi  Moi. 


Timothy  L.  Wherry,  associate 
librarian  and  head  librarian, 
Penn  State  Altoona,  to  conduct 
research  on  intellectual  property 
policy,  technical  solutions  and 
specific  guidelines  for  interpre- 
tation of  fair  use  of  electronic 
media. 


OBITUARIES 

Donald  Evans,  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  and  extension  education, 
died  Jan.  14  at  his  home  in  Huntingdon 
County.  He  was  58. 

From  1985  until  1994.  Evans  served 
as  assistant  dean  for  extension  and  assis- 
tant director  of  cooperative  extension. 
Before  that,  Evans  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Juniata  Valley  School 
District  and  chief  administrator  for  the 
Huntingdon  County  Area  Vocational 
School.  He  returned  to  the  agricultural 
and  extension  education  department  as 
associate  professor  in  1994. 

Evans  began  his  career  at  Penn  State 
in  1973  as  instructor  in  vocational  indus- 
trial education  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. In  1978,  he  joined  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  and  extension  educa- 
tion. Since  1988.  he  was  involved  with 
many  efforts,  especially  International 
Agricultural  Programming  in  Poland. 

Other  intiTiiatiunal  extension  work 
took  Evans  to  Ireland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Canada,  Swaziland,  France, 


Venezuela,  Lithuania  and  Armenia.  Re- 
cently, he  coordinated  a  program  that 
brought  Russian  visitors  to  Penn  State  to 
learn  about  the  U.S.  food  system,  coop- 
erative extension  and  agricultural 
education. 

He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
agricultural  and  biological  sciences  in 
1963,  a  master's  degree  in  agricultural 
education  in  1967,  and  a  doctoral  degree 
in  industrial  education  in  1978,  all  from 
Penn  State- 
Memorial  contributions  may  be  made 
to  the  Evans  Family  Lecture  Series,  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  Devel- 
opment Office.  234  Agricultural  Adminis- 
tration Building,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802. 

James  Willis  Hatch,  associate  professor  of 
anthropology,  died  Dec  11, 1999,  at  age 
51. 

Hatch  joined  Penn  State  as  assistant 
professor  of  anthropology  in  1976  and 
became  an  associate  professor  in  1984. 
His  duties,  besides  teaching  and  re- 


search, included  director  of  the  Penn 
State  Anthropology  Museum  (now  Mat- 
son  Museum  of  Anthropology).  He 
stepped  down  from  that  position  in  July 
1999,  leaving  a  legacy  of  expanded  col- 
lections, updated  exhibits  and  improved 
public  access.  From  1985  to  1987,  he 
oversaw  the  establishment  of  the  muse- 
um in  its  current  quarters  in  Carpenter 
Building. 

Hatch  led  a  series  of  successful  un- 
dergraduate archaeological  field  schools 
in  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  which  drew 
students  into  research  projects  In  the 
field  and  in  the  laboratory.  He  received 
the  College  of  the  liberal  Arts  Distin- 
guished Teaching  Award  in  1990. 

Hatch  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
anthropology  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1970  and  a  master's  degree 
and  doctorate  in  anthropology  from 
Penn  State  in  1974  and  1976  respectively. 

S.  Brooks  McLane  Jr.,  former  electronics 
specialist  in  the  Eberly  College  of 


Science,  died  Jan.  13,  at  the  age  of  78. 

McLane  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  1942  from  Austin  0"exas)  College,  a 
master's  degree  in  physics  and  mathe- 
matics in  1953  from  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity and  a  master's  degree  in  physics  in 
1965  from  Penn  State. 

McLane  held  a  number  of  positions  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  H 
He  came  to  Penn  State  in  1960  as  an 
electronics  specialist  in  the  Field  Emis- 
sion Laboratory,  retiring  in  1986. 

While  a  research  assistant  to  Erwin 
W  Mueller,  McLane  worked  on  the  early 
development  and  application  of  the  field 
ion  microscope.  His  name  appears  in  nu- 
merous historic  publications  including  a 
paper  published  in  the  Review  of  Scien- 
tific Instruments  in  1968  that  announced 
the  development  of  the  atom  probe  ion 
microscope,  the  first  instrument  to  sepa- 
rate and  identify  individual  atoms.  He 
also  was  a  member  of  the  team  that  built 
the  newest  version  of  Mueller's 
instrument,  the  pulse  laser  time-of-flight 
atom  probe. 
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5S  Focus  on  Research 


Women  may  be  better  role  models, 
but  men  are  vital  to  career  growth 


Women  appear  to  be  better  role 
models,  but  men  might  lead 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  corpo- 
rate ladder,  according  to  re- 
searchers in  the  Penn  State  Great  Val- 
ley School  of  Graduate  Professional 
Studies. 

John  J.  Sosik,  associate  professor  of 
management,  and  Veronica  M.  God- 
shalk,  assistant  professor  of  manage- 
ment, surveyed  200  proteges  —  gradu- 
ate school  students  ranging  in  age 
from  20  to  57  —  and  their  mentors,  for 
a  study  they  recently  conducted  on 
same-gender  and  cross-gender  mentor- 
ing relationships. 

The  study  found  less  role  modeling 
and  psychosocial  support  occurring 
among  male  mentors  with  men  or 
women  proteges,  than  among  women 
mentors  with  either  proteges. 

But  when  it  came  to  career  develop- 
ment which  includes  functions  such 
as  sponsorship,  protection,  providing 
challenging  assignments,  exposure 
and  visibility,  male  and  female  pro- 
teges said  they  received  greater  assis- 
tance from  mate  mentors.  Sosik  and 
Godshalk  said  much  of  this  might  be 
associated  with  stereotypes  of  men 
and  women  in  the  corporate  world. 
"Both  men  and  women  perceive 
men  as  possessing  more  and  different 
forms  of  power  than  women,"  God- 
shalk said.  "Within  traditional  male- 
dominated  organizations,  both  male 
and  female  proteges  may  shy  away 
from  female  mentors  when  seeking  ca- 
reer development  functions  leading  to 
promotions." 

Male  mentors  in  cross-gender  rela- 
tionships with  female  proteges  were 
associated  with  more  career  develop- 
ment than  any  other  gender  combina- 
tion, they  said. 

"Among  other  things,  male  mentors 


Veronica  M.  Godshalk 


"Organizations  wishing  to  enhance  career  development  of  women 
and  psychosocial  well-being  of  men  may  consider  developing  and 
delivering  training  modules  addressing  issues  critical  to  the 
success  of  cross-mentoring  relationships." 

John],  Sosik,  associate  professor  of  management 


can  help  female  proteges 

discriminatory  barriers  in  place  at  tra- 
ditional organizations,"  said  Sosik. 

Researchers  define  mentoring  as  a 
relationship  in  which  individuals  with 
advanced  experience  or  knowledge 
support,  and  assist  or  help,  the  upward 
mobility  of  junior  group  members.  In 
role  modeling,  which  is  a  function  of 
mentoring,  mentors  model  exemplary 
personal  achievements,  character  and 
behavior.  As  a  result,  proteges  identify 
with  and  emulate  mentors. 

Sosik  and  Godshalk  said  further  re- 
search should  be  performed  to  learn 
more  about  formal  mentoring  relation- 
ships, mentoring  relationships  with  fe- 


Humus/mineral  interactions  affect  retention 


A  group  of  Penn  State-led  researchers 
has  shown  that,  for  some  fossil  fuel- 
based  pollutants,  increasing  the  hu- 
mus content  of  the  soil  increases, 
rather  than  decreases,  the  likelihood 
that  the  contaminant  will  move  to 
ground  water. 

"The  general  belief  is  that  as  you  in- 
crease the  organic  matter  in  soil,  you 
increase  the  retention  of  contaminants. 
We  found  that  is  not  always  the  case.  It 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound," said  Jon  Chorover,  assistant 
professor  of  environmental  soil  chem- 
istry. 

Chorover  and  his  colleagues  at 


Penn  State's  Environmental  Resources 
Research  Institute  and  The  Ohio  State 
University  looked  at  quinoline,  a  nitro- 
gen heterocyclic  compound  that  has 
been  little  studied  to  date.  Quinoline 
belongs  to  the  broad  group  of  environ- 
mental contaminants  often  found  in 
sites  polluted  by  fossil  fuels,  solvents, 
greases,  creosote  and  coal  tar. 

They  found  that  if  a  soil  is  low  in  or- 
ganic matter,  quinoline  is  more  likely 
to  become  strongly  bound  to  the  soil 
and  less  likely  to  move  to  ground  wa- 
ter. However,  in  its  strongly  bound 
state,  the  pollutant  is  also  less  likely  to 
be  broken  down  by  microorganisms. 


male  mentors  and  male  proteges,  and 
mentoring  relationships  where  the 
mentor  is  not  the  protege's  supervisor. 
Still,  the  researchers  say  organizations 
can  tailor  their  mentoring  programs, 
based  on  what  they  hope  to  accom- 
plish. 

"Organizations  wishing  to  enhance 
career  development  of  women  and  psy- 
chosocial well-being  of  men  may  con- 
sider developing  and  delivering  train- 
ing modules  addressing  issues  critical 
to  the  success  of  cross-mentoring  rela- 
tionships," said  Sosik,  noting  these 
might  include  gender  differences,  sex- 
ual harassment  awareness  and  trans- 
formational leadership. 

of  some  soil  pollutants 

Chorover's  co-researchers  are 
Mary  Kay  Amistadi,  research  support 
associate  in  Penn  State's  Department 
of  Agronomy;  William  D.  Burgos,  as- 
sistant professor  of  civil  and  environ- 
mental engineering  at  Penn  State;  and 
Patrick  G.  Hatcher,  professor  of  envi- 
ronmental chemistry  at  The  Ohio 
State  University. 

The  study  also  shows  that  mineral 
interactions  with  humus  were  key  to 
whether  quinoline  was  retained  in  soil. 

Chorover  said  the  next  step  in  the 
research  program  will  focus  on  what 
happens  during  quinoline's  interac- 
tions with  microorganisms. 


FROM  THE 
EXPERTS 

Prevent  lead  poisoning 
from  soils  around  homes 

Most  Americans  know  household 
lead  can  be  a  serious  health  risk, 
particularly  for  children  under  age  6. 
Although  generally  less  of  a  health 
risk  than  indoor  lead  sources,  soils 
around  older  homes  and  near  busy 
roadways  can  sometimes  contain 
high  concentrations  of  lead,  said  a 
soil  scientist  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultural  Sciences. 

"Soils  adjacent  to  heavy  traffic  vol- 
ume areas  in  cities  and  busy  road- 
ways have  the  highest  concentra- 
tions." said  Richard  Stehouwer,  assis- 
tant professor  of  environmental  soils. 
"Much  of  the  lead  in  soils  came  from 
the  lead  compounds  used  as  anti- 
knock agents  in  gasoline  until  1989. 
The  other  major  source  of  lead  in 
residential  soils  is  leaded  paint." 

Low-level,  chronic  exposure  of 
young  children  to  lead  can  cause  de- 
velopmental and  behavioral  prob- 
lems, such  as  reduced  IQ  and  atten- 
tion span,  hyperactivity,  impaired 
growth,  learning  disabilities,  hearing 
loss  and  insomnia. 

Lead  enters  the  body  when  it's 
eaten  or  breathed.  People  also  may 
be  exposed  to  lead  by  eating  pro- 
duce grown  in  or  near  contaminated 
soil. 

For  soils  with  "low  lead  contami- 
nation" (150  to  400  mg/kg),  Ste- 
houwer suggests  the  following  meas- 

■  Enforce  a  clean  hands  policy- 
Children  should  wash  their  hands 
when  they  come  in  from  playing  out- 
side, and  should  not  put  their  fingers 
in  their  mouths. 

■  Discourage  children  from  playing 
in  areas  of  known  or  suspected  con- 
tamination. 

■  Locate  vegetable  gardens  as  far 
as  possible  from  roads,  driveways 
and  old  painted  structures.  Plant 
leafy  greens  and  other  hard-to-wash 
vegetables  far  from  areas  of  suspect- 
ed or  known  contamination. 

■  Incorporate  organic  material, 
such  as  peat  moss,  compost  or  ma- 
nure, into  garden  beds  at  a  rate  of 
one-third  by  volume. 

■  Wash  vegetables  carefully  with  a 
1  percent  vinegar  solution  or  soapy 
water,  then  rinse  thoroughly.  Peel 
root  crops  and  discard  the  outer  and 
older  leaves  of  leafy  vegetables. 

■  Don't  compost  peeb'ngs  or 
leaves. 

For  more  information  on  lead,  in- 
cluding soil  testing,  interpreting  test 
results  and  a  list  of  agencies  to  con- 
tact, see  the  Penn  State  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  publication, 
Lead  in  Residential  Soils:  Sources, 
Testing,  and  Reducing  Exposure.  Sin- 
gle copies  are  free  from  county  Penn 
State  Cooperative  Extension  offices, 
or  by  calling  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  Publications  Distribu- 
tion Center  at  (814)  865-6713. 
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We  don't  know  about  Punxsutawney  Phil,  but  the  Nittany  Lion  Shrine  on  the  University  Park  campus  hasn't  seen  much  of 
anything  but  snow  recently.  Intercom  went  to  press  before  the  famous  groundhog  looked  for  its  shadow  on  Feb.  2,  so 
no  prediction  was  available.  However,  the  National  Weather  Service  forecasts  additional  snow  flurries  for  much  of  the 
state  for  the  next  day  or  so,  with  temperatures  expected  to  rise  into  the  40s  statewide  by  the  weekend. 


Penn  State  ranked  by  Peace  Corps  as  one  of  the  top  vol- 
unteer-producing universities  in  the  nation 


[■Vnn  State  is  listed  as  one  of  the  top  five  universities  in  the 
country  for  the  number  of  graduates  who  serve  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers. 

In  its  annual  list  of  'Top  Volunteer-Producing  Universities 
and  Colleges,"  Peace  Corps  officials  placed  Penn  State  at  No. 
4,  along  with  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  for  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  involved  in  Peace  Corps  service.  Both  insti- 
tutions have  72  graduates  who  are  volunteers  currently  serv- 
ing overseas.  Penn  State  jumped  significantly  in  the  rankings 
this  year,  moving  up  from  12th  place. 

"I  am  proud  that  Penn  State  has  for  years  been  among  the 
leading  universities  in  supplying  its  graduates  to  the  Peace 
Corps,"  said  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 

Listed  as  No.  1  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Madison,  with  117  graduates  currently 
serving,  followed  by  the  University  of  Colorado-Boulder  with 
91  volunteers. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  the  site  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  speech  in  1960  proposing  the  Peace  Corps,  moved 


PENN  STATERS 

Joseph  Cecere,  associate  professor  of  engineering  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  and  chairman  of  the  structural  design  and 
construction  engineering  technology  program  there,  was 
elected  in  January  to  serve  on  the  national  board  of  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  Research  and  Education  Founda- 
tion. The  foundation  awards  $350,000  in  scholarships  each 
year  throughout  the  nation.  In  addition,  Cecere  is  one  of  only 
two  educators  on  the  AGC  National  Educational  Committee, 
which  oversees  ACG's  academic  initiatives. 


fmm  fifth  last  year  to  third  this  year,  with  78  volunteers.  The 
University  of  California-Berkeley,  which  was  13th  last  year, 
rounds  out  the  top  five  with  71  volunteers. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  Sepu 
ber  1961  with  a  mandate  to  "promote  world  peace  and  friend- 
ship" by  helping  countries  meet  their  needs  for  trained 
power  and  by  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  Americans. 

This  year,  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  recruiting  400  mor 
unteers  than  it  did  in  1999  to  expand  the  number  of  volun- 
teers to  10,000  over  the  next  few  years.  Currently,  more  than 
7,000  volunteers  are  serving  in  78  countries  around  the  world, 
working  to  help  fight  hunger,  bring  clean  water  to  com 
ties,  teach  children,  help  start  new  small  businesses  and  stop 
the  spread  of  AIDS. 

In  the  nearly  39  years  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  send- 
ing volunteers  overseas,  almost  all  have  been  college  gradu- 
ates. Today,  97  percent  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  hold  at  least 
a  bachelor's  degree,  while  13  percent  have  a  graduate  degree. 


Susan  Trolier-McKinstry,  associate  professor  of  ceramic  science 
and  engineering  and  associate  director  of  the  Materials  Re- 
search Laboratory,  will  receive  the  2000  Robert  L.  Coble 
Award  for  Young  Scholars  from  the  American  Ceramic  Soci- 
ety. The  award  recognizes  outstanding  scientists  who  are 
conducting  ceramics  research  in  academia,  industry  or  gov- 
ernment-funded laboratories.  She  also  was  recently  elected 
secretary  /treasurer  of  the  society's  Ceramic  Education 
Council. 
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University  officials  to  seek  more  support  from  state 


Gov.  Tom  Ridge's  2000-2001  budget 
plan,  introduced  Feb.  8,  falls  significant- 
ly short  of  Penn  State's  funding  request, 
leaving  University  officials  to  hope  for 
more  support  from  the  state's  legislators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Although 
Ridge's  plan,  which  includes  more  than 

University 
names17 
distinguished 
professors 

In  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  University,  17 
faculty  members  have  been  given  the 
title  of  distinguished  professor.  This 
special  academic  title  is  intended  to 
recognize  a  limited  number  of  out- 
standing professors. 

Candidates  for  appointment  as  dis- 
tinguished professors  are  nominated 
by  their  peers,  departments  or  pro- 
grams. They  must  be  current,  full- 
time  active  members  of  the  faculty 
holding  the  rank  of  professor,  not  cur- 
rently holding  an  endowed  chair,  pro- 
fessorship or  faculty  fellowship. 

More  information  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  distinguished  professors 
is  available  on  the  Web.  Go  to 
http://www.okr.psu.edu/  and  click  on 
policies. 

The  newly  named  distinguished 
professors  are: 

College  of 

Agricultural  Sciences 

Roland  M.  Leach  Jr.,  poultry  science 
Gary  W.  Petersen,  soil  and  land 


See  President  Spanier's  message 
to  the  Legislature  on  page  3 

$640  million  in  tax  breaks,  reflects  the 
vigorous  economy  the  nation  has  been 
experiencing,  it  delivers  only  a  2.5-per- 
cent increase  to  state-related  universi- 
ties like  Penn  State. 

The  slight  increase  proposed  for 


Prim  Slate  won't  allow  the  University  to 
even  keep  up  with  inflation,  according  to 
the  latest  numbers  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Dec.  1998- 
Dec.  1999). 

In  its  budget  request,  Penn  State  is 
seeking  $343.5  million  —  an  increase  of 
$24,9  million  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. In  total,  Ridge  has  proposed  an  ap- 
propriation of  $321.9  million  for  Penn 


Commonwealth  College 

Stephen  J.  Cimbala,  political  s- 
Penn  State  Delaware  County 

College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences 

Eric  J.  Barron,  geosciences 

Distinguished,  page  2 


Happy  New  Year 


Charlie  Lumpkins,  a  graduate  student  studying  history,  draws  the  dragon  from 
its  den  during  a  Dragon  Parade  at  University  Park  and  leads  it  around  the 
Graduate  Cirrcle  in  celebration  of  the  Chinese  New  Year,  observed  on  Feb.  5 
this  year.  The  Chinese  Lunar  New  Year,  based  on  cycles  of  the  moon,  is  the 
longest  chronological  record  in  history,  dating  from  2600  BC.  The  Chinese 
name  the  years  using  12  different  animals  to  symbolize  each  year.  This  year 
marks  the  year  of  the  dragon. 


State,  a  jump  of  just  S7.S  million.  Penn 
State  is  also  expecting  a  $4.5  million  in- 
formation sciences  and  technology 
grant  from  the  state  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation that  was  promised  last  year. 

Under  Ridge's  new  $19.7  billion  gen- 
eral budget  plan,  the  14  schools  within 
the  Stale  System  of  Higher  Education 

State  support,  page  3 


Confidential  survey 
seeks  input  from 
faculty  and  staff 


If  Debbie  Wills,  a  staff  assistant  in 
Marketing  Research,  gets  a  call, 
she  plans  to  tell  those  currently 
conducting  the  Faculty/Staff  Sur- 
vey that  Penn  Slate  could  be  a  better 
place  to  work  if  there  were  more 
communication  within  units  and 
across  campuses. 

For  Maureen  Costello,  a  foreign 
student  adviser,  benefits  for  part-time 
co-workers  is  the  answer  she'd  give 
anyone  who  asks  her  opinion  about 
how  to  improve  the  University. 

Bui  if  faculty  member  Reginald 
Hardy  Jr.,  a  University  employee  for 
33  years,  is  randomly  selected  to  take 
part  in  the  confidential  telephone  sur- 
vey, he'd  tell  the  caller  that  Penn  State 
is  already  a  "pretty  good  place"  to 

Throughout  February,  some  448 
University  employees  are  being  con- 
tacted to  take  part  in  a  Faculty/Staff 
Survey  designed  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
more  extensive  1996  Faculty/Staff 
Survey.  The  phone  survey,  which  will 
gather  responses  from  a  random  sam- 
ple of  full-time  employees  at  all  loca- 
tions, is  exploring  attitudes  about 
Penn  State,  perceptions  of  various 
practices  in  the  workplace,  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  University's 
values  and  its  reward  practices. 

One  of  the  open-ended  questions 
being  asked  by  Diagnostics  Plus,  the 
firm  conducting  the  system-wide  sur- 
vey, asks  for  ideas  on  what  might 
make  Penn  State  a  better  place  to 


Faculty/Staff  Survey,  page  2      pEHNSlHit 
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On  target 


Taking  aim  at  left  is  Brian  Atkinson,  an  undergraduate  student 
majoring  in  mechanical  engineering,  a  member  of  the  Penn 
State  Archery  Club.  The  Archery  Club  is  one  of  many  club  sports 
offered  at  the  University.  Most  clubs  are  open  to  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  community  members.  However,  some  require 
tryouts  and  have  restricted  memberships.  For  more  information 
on  the  Archery  Club  or  other  clubs  at  University  Park,  contact 
the  Club  Sports  Office  at  (814)  865-9202  or  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/dept/clubsports/club/TableList.htmt  for  a 
listing  of  nearly  50  club  sports. 


Faculty/Staff  Survey 


Continued  from  page  i 

work.  That  question  was  actually 
asked  in  a  1988  survey  and  in  a 
1936  survey.  Officials  in  the  Office 
of  Human  Resources  would  like  to 
compare  answers  to  find  out  how 
the  University  is  doing  in  terms  of 
overall  employee  satisfaction  and 
to  help  them  identify  opportunities 
for  improvement. 

"Calling  began  on  Feb.  6,"  said 
Tom  Hall,  a  member  of  the  OHR 
team  overseeing  the  survey.  "This 
is  an  employee  or  job  satisfaction 
survey.  We're  strictly  looking  at  that 
aspect  and  our  hope  is  to  do  some 
comparing.  It's  important  to  take  a 
longer  view  of  employee  satisfac- 
tion, to  gauge  where  we've  been, 
where  we're  going  and  how  effec- 
tive our  efforts  are  in  getting  there." 

In  1988.  for  example,  Hall  said 
that  56  percent  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  participating  in  that  survey  rat- 
ed Penn  State  as  one  of  the  best 
places  to  work.  In  1996.  that  num- 
ber increased  to  58  percent 

The  2000  survey  is  much  more 
closely  aligned  with  the  1996  sur- 
vey, so  related  information  can  be 
extracted,"  he  said. 

The  1996  survey,  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  all  full-time  University  em- 
ployees, was  broader  in  scope  than 
the  current  telephone  survey  and 
revealed  some  key  messages  to 
University  officials  —  one  being 
that  more  communication  from  the 
top  down  was  needed.  Respondents 
to  that  survey  also  indicated  that 
more  professional  development  was 


warranted  and  training  for  man- 
agers and  leaders  across  the  Uni- 
versity system  would  be  beneficial. 
Both  OHR  and  individual  units  re- 
sponded to  those  concerns  by 
adding  programs,  such  as  Master- 
ing Supervision  arid  Penn  State 
Leader,  expanding  the  range  of 
training  programs,  creating  recog- 
nition programs  and  placing  a 
greater  emphasis  on  internal  com- 
munication with  newsletters,  sug- 
gestion boxes,  meetings,  commit- 
tees, list  servs  and  e-mail  messages. 

In  addition,  units  were  asked  to 
demonstrate  in  their  strategic  plans 
how  they  were  going  to  address  the 
findings  of  the  Faculty  /Staff  Survey 
as  it  pertained  to  their  areas. 

For  the  2000  survey,  individual 
responses  will  remain  anonymous 
and  a  summary  of  the  data  will  be 
available  in  April.  The  findings  will 
be  used  to  guide  improvement  ef- 
forts to  more  effectively  reward  and 
recognize  faculty  and  staff  contri- 
butions. After  the  phone  survey,  col- 
leges and  administrative  support  ar- 
eas will  have  the  option  of  conduct- 
ing follow-up  surveys  within  their 
areas,  with  the  help  of  the  Center 
for  Quality  and  Planning, 

"Penn  State  has  made  a  long- 
term  commitment  to  continuously 
monitoring  and  improving  the  work 
place  for  employees,"  said  Billie 
Willits,  assistant  vice  president  for 
Human  Resources,  who  is  spear- 
heading the  survey  project  com- 
missioned by  the  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident "Employee  satisfaction  is  one 
;  of  organizational  perform- 


ance and  a  survey  of  this  nature  al- 
lows us  to  capture  important  infor- 
mation from  the  perspective  of 
those  who  work  here." 

Thaf  s  one  point  that  appeals  to 
Kim  Miller. 

Miller,  a  staff  assistant  in  Dis- 
tance Education,  said  seeking  input 
from  the  people  who  are  doing  the 
job  is  critical  to  a  good  work  envi- 
ronment It's  what  she  would  sug- 
gest if  she  were  asked  how  to  im- 
prove the  University  and  its  opera- 
tions. 

"Ask  what  we  think  and  then  be 
willing  to  use  that  input,"  Miller 
said.  "We  see  how  things  are  being 
done,  we're  the  ones  doing  it  We 
can  tell  you  if  it's  going  to  make 
sense  and  we  can  usually  tell  you  if 
something  is  not  going  to  work." 

Recognizing  the  value  of  this 
front-line  advice,  the  University 
plans  to  continue  seeking  input 
from  faculty  and  staff,  according  to 
Lenny  Pollack,  manager  of  the 
Human  Resource  Development 
Center  in  OHR  and  part  of  the  team 
overseeing  the  survey.  Pollack  said 
the  confidential  telephone  survey 
could  be  repeated  every  two  to 
three  years,  while  a  larger  scale 
questionnaire  could  go  out  to  the 
entire  employee  population  every 
five  to  six  years. 

These  surveys  are  an  opportu- 
nity for  employees  to  offer  their 
ideas  about  how  to  make  Penn 
State  a  better  place  to  work,"  Pol- 
lack said.  "Its  really  a  way  faculty 
and  staff  can  help  shape  their  fu- 
ture in  the  workplace." 


Distinguished 

Continued  from  page  i 

J.  Michael  Fritsch,  meteorology 

Carlo  G.  Pantano,  materials  science  and  engineer- 
ing 

College  of  Engineering 

Paul  H.  Cohen,  industrial  and  manufacturing  engi- 
neering 

Robert  J.  Santoro,  mechanical  engineering 
James  S.  Uftman,  chemical  engineering 
Vasundara  V.  Varadan,  engineering  science  and  me- 
chanics 

College  of  Medicine 

Dr.  James  M.  Hammond,  medicine 

Harriet  C.  Isom,  microbiology  and  immunology 

Eberly  College  of  Science 

Milton  W.  Cole,  physics 
Daniel  J.  Cosgrove,  biology 
Barbara  J.  Garrison,  chemistry 
Nigel  D.  Higson,  mathematics 
Peter  I.  Meszaros,  astronomy 

Intercom  reminder 

Items  for  Intercom  are  due  by  noon  Wednesday, 
the  week  before  publication.  Items  for  Intercom 
should  be  submitted  via  e-mail  directly  to 
Lisa  Rosellini,  editor,  at  Imr8@psu.edu,  or 
Annemarie  Mountz,  associate  editor,  at 
AMountz@psu.edu. 

Items  for  the  University  Park  calendar 
should  be  submitted  via  e-mail  directly  to 
Chris  Koleno  at  cfk3@psu.edu. 

For  more  information,  go  to 
http://www.psu.edu/INTERCOM/  on  the 
Web  and  click  on  the  link  to  deadlines. 
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State  support 
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will  receive  a  3-percent 
while  Pennsylvania's  community 
colleges  are  earmarked  to  receive 
the  highest  increase  —  5  percent 
Temple,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lincoln,  along  with 
Penn  State,  are  slated  to  receive  a 
2.5-percent  increase.  Ridge  pro- 
posed the  same  percentage  in- 
crease for  Penn  State  last  year  in 
his  February  budget  message. 

The  governor's  election-year 
budget  is  packed  with  funding  in- 
creases for  child  care  and  libraries 
across  the  state,  public  schools 
and  special  education  programs, 
and  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. It  also  includes  a  $41  mil- 
lion boost  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections. 

In  addition,  Ridge's  budget  in- 
corporates the  first  tax  rebate  of 
his  administration:  about  $100  for 
every  homeowner.  Another 
tive  proposed  by  Ridge  is  i 
sonal  computer  tax  holiday,"  that 
would  allow  people  to  buy  person 
al  computers  and  be  exempt  from 
the  state  sales  tax  during  desig- 
nated times  of  the  year.  With 
expected  transfer  of  surplus  m 
ey  at  the  end  of  2000-01,  the 
serve  balance  in  the  state's  Rainy 
Day  Fund  will  exceed  $1.1  billion, 
nearly  17  times  the  balance  in 
1994-95. 

University  officials  are  happy 
with  Ridge's  proposal  to  increase 
funding  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Au- 
thority by  10  percent,  to  further 
help  students  obtain  financial  aid. 

Ridge's  fiscal  blueprint  was  pre- 
sented to  the  state's  General  As- 
sembly last  week,  which  has 
turned  it  over  to  the  appropria- 
tions committees  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  Both  chambers  are  hold- 
ing public  hearings  to  review  re- 
quests for  funding  increases  from 
various  entities.  In  fact,  Penn  State 
officials  were  scheduled  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  on  Feb.  14  to 
make  the  case  for  an  increase  in 
the  University's  appropriation. 
Penn  State  will  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  its  budget  with  members 
of  the  House  appropriations  com- 
mittee on  Feb.  29  at  11:30  a.m. 
The  hearings  allow  legislators  to 
review  specific  programmatic,  fi- 
nancial and  policy  aspects  of  each 
institution's  programs.  Legislative 
review  will  continue  into  May  or 
longer.  The  state  budget  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  place  by  July  1. 

University  officials  are  hopeful 
that  bipartisan  support  in  the  Leg- 
islature will  boost  Penn  State's  ap- 
propriation beyond  what  the  gov- 
ernor has  proposed. 

To  view  the  governor's  pro- 
posed fiscal  plan,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.state.pa.us/PA_ 
Exec/Budget/2000-2001/BIB/ 
index,  html. 


BUDGET  2000-2001 

Spanier  talks  with  legislators 


is  a  statement  on  the  University's  needs  to  he  made  by  Penn  State  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier  to  legislators  on  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Committees  dur- 
ing budget  hearings  this  month. 


Penn  State  is  grateful  for  the  state  support 
that  this  year  is  enabling  the  University  to 
make  important  progress  on  initiatives  in 
information  sciences  and  technology, 
workforce  development  and  agricultural 
research  and  coop- 
erative extension. 


We 


to 


state  and  build  on 
A  these  successes  to 

^^^^  ^jj^^  meet  the  chal- 
^^^^^^^  ^^B  lenges  of  the  Com- 
I  ■^■■k^^l    monwealth's  future. 

-     . .      „      .  The  governor's 

President  Spanier  u„A~„t  ~~™mmo.„ 

•^  budget  recommen- 

dation of  a  2.5-percent  increase  in  Penn 
State's  appropriation  for  2000-2001  must 
only  be  considered  a  starting  point  for  dis- 
cussing the  needs  of  our  University  and 
the  Commonwealth  in  developing  a  highly 
educated  and  productive  work  force  in  this 
new  information  age  and  enhancing  the 
state's  competitiveness  and  quality  of  life. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  Legislature  will 
unite  in  bipartisan  support  for  an  appro- 
priation that  more  adequately  recognizes 
the  contributions  of  higher  education. 

Our  new  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  Penn  State's  responsiveness  to 
Pennsylvania's  needs. 

The  School  of  1ST  opened  its  doors  this 
academic  year  to  427  students  at  14  loca- 
tions throughout  the  state.  Fifty  full-  and 
part-time  faculty  members  have  been  hired 
and  collaborative  efforts  with  public  and 
private  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  state  have  been  initiated.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  industry  partners  to 
create  a  school  that  is  truly  an  asset  for 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  done  all  this  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  with  the  assurance  of  state  support 
Without  this  funding  in  our  permanent 
base,  the  ability  of  the  school  to  hire  top 
faculty  and  deploy  programs  on  an  ongoing 
basis  is  seriously  jeopardized.  We  are  ask- 
ing that  this  funding  be  folded  into  the  Uni- 
versity's base  appropriation  for  2000-2001. 

We  also  wish  to  pursue  continuing  op- 
portunities to  partner  with  the  Common- 
wealth in  workforce  and  economic  devel- 
opment The  University's  historic  involve- 
ment in  agricultural  research  and  cooper- 
ative extension  is  an  important  force  for 
the  ongoing  development  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's agricultural  industries  and  also  pro- 
vides substantial  support  for  Pennsylva- 
nia's communities  and  families,  both  rural 
and  urban.  The  new  funding  we  requested 
in  these  areas  is  absent  from  the  gover- 
nor's proposed  budget 

Our  educational  programs  at  every  lev- 
el are  in  tremendous  demand.  This  past 
year,  Penn  State  received  more  than  75,000 
applications  for  admission,  including  more 
than  53,000  undergraduate  applications. 
More  than  22,000  students  applied  for  lim- 
ited spaces  in  our  graduate  and  profes- 


sional programs,  including  nearly  1,500 
students  applying  to  Penn  State's  Dickin- 
son School  of  Law  and  more  than  6,300  stu- 
dents applying  for  110  spots  in  our  medical 
school.  Our  new  Penn  State  World  Cam- 
pus, dedicated  to  distance  education  for  lo- 
cation-bound students,  had  1,000  enroll- 
ments in  its  first  year. 

Your  investment  in  Penn  State  would 
receive  a  triple-A  rating  by  any  measure. 
Penn  State  Outreach  serves  one  in  two 
households  in  the  state  with  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  in  support  of  continuing  pro- 
fessional education,  workforce  training  and 
community  and  economic  development. 
Penn  College,  a  phenomenal  success,  is 
producing  critical  workers  for  the  Com- 
monwealth and  its  economy.  Nearly  100 
percent  of  our  graduates  have  jobs  or  are 
continuing  their  education. 

Penn  State's  research  and  technology 
transfer  activities  help  Pennsylvania  busi- 
nesses to  be  competitive  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. Last  year,  we  were  involved  with 
367  Pennsylvania  companies  in  648  spon- 
sored research  projects  that  helped  to  im- 
prove business  and  develop  new  products. 
Hundreds  more  companies  received  tech- 
nical assistance  and  other  services 
through  PENNTAP  and  other  programs. 

The  University's  cultural  offerings  in  the 
humanities  and  in  the  fine  and  performing 
arts  play  an  important  supporting  role  in 
our  quality  of  life  as  well  as  in  economic  de- 
velopment, serving  as  magnets  that  attract 
individuals  and  companies  to  Pennsylvania 
communities.  They  play  an  essential  role  in 
the  learning  we  foster  for  people  of  all  ages. 
They  deserve  our  growing  support 

One  of  the  most  pressing  challenges  of 
our  state  and  our  nation  is  affordable  and 
high  quality  health  care,  support  for  the 
most  advanced  medical  innovations  and 
procedures,  the  viability  of  teaching  hos- 
pitals, and  the  support  of  the  colleges  of 
medicine  that  provide  the  foundation  for 
academic  health  centers.  Providing  appro- 
priate support  is  a  responsibility  that  can 
no  longer  be  ignored. 

Penn  State  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
universities  in  America  and  has  reallocated 
more  than  $79  million  and  eliminated  or 
merged  53  programs  since  1992.  We  have 
one  of  the  model  long-range  planning 
processes  in  higher  education,  assuring 
both  efficiency  and  quality  as  we  strive  to 
serve  the  public  better. 

The  states  with  which  Pennsylvania 
competes  are  investing  heavily  in  higher 
education.  Further  investment  in  our  Uni- 
versity by  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth through  their  elected  officials  will 
return  far  more  value  than  the  dollars  in- 
volved. I  pledge  that  every  part  of  Penn 
State  will  work  to  promote  Pennsylvania's 
progress  and  leadership  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  academic  community  will  be 
good  stewards  of  the  funding  the  Univer- 
sity receives.  If  you  support  us  at  the  level 
we  need  and  deserve,  I  promise  we  will  not 
disappoint  you. 


NEW  AT 
PENN  STATE 

Pa.  Transportation  Institute's 
state-of-the-art  simulator 
readies  truckers  for  the  road 

The  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Institute  at  University  Park  has 
developed  a  state-of-the-art  simu- 
lator to  help  prepare  professional 
truckers  for  a  variety  of  situations 
they  may  face  on  the  road. 

The  simulator  features  a  24-by- 
six-foot  video  screen  that  curves 
around  the  windshield  of  a  real 
Mack  truck  cab.  Machinery  un- 
derneath the  cab  creates  the 
physical  sensations  of  braking,  ac- 
celerating and  turning,  while  a 
stereo  system  provides  realistic 
sounds  of  the  road.  Computer  en- 
gineers at  the  institute  have  re- 
created nearly  every  situation 
drivers  may  face  on  the  road,  and 
are  able  to  analyze  drivers'  re- 
sponse time  and  attentiveness. 

The  simulator  is  the  newest  at- 
traction at  the  institute  where  re- 
searchers work  to  improve  trans- 
portation, including  pavement  ma- 
terials, traffic  patterns,  vehicle 
systems  and  road  safety, 

For  more  on  the  institute,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.pti.psu.edu/. 

Associate  professor's  class 
instills  enthusiasm  for 
ballroom  and  swing  dance 

A  relatively  new  Penn  State 
course  —  "Master  in  Ballroom 
Dance,"  or  ESACT  297  —  seeks 
to  instill  an  enthusiasm  for  ball- 
room dance,  including  swing 
dancing,  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

"We  want  them  to  get  hooked 
on  an  activity  so  they  stay  in- 
volved forever,"  said  Elizabeth 
Hanley,  associate  professor  of  ki- 
nesiology. 

She  teaches  the  course  at  Uni- 
versity Park  and  notes  that  ball- 
room dance  includes  swing,  as 
well  as  the  waltz,  foxtrot,  cha-cha, 
tango  and  other  dances.  With  the 
current  swing  craze,  many  have 
been  attracted  to  ballroom  danc- 
ing and  Hanley  believes  the 
course  will  make  students  enthu- 
siasts. 

The  course  —  which  partially 
fulfills  the  health  and  physical  ac- 
tivity requirement  —  offers  no 
formal  dance  instruction.  Instead, 
students  work  with  Hanley,  and 
attend  meetings  of  the  Ballroom 
Dancing  Club  or  the  Swing  Dance 
Club,  as  well  as  dance  competi- 

A  full  article  on  the  class  can 
be  found  online  at  http://wwux 


fall%201999/SWlNG.html. 
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Lectures 


"DNA  clocks"  next  topic  in 
series  of  science  lectures 


Earth  can  help  answer  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  astrobiol- 
ogists  about  such  issues  as 
the  timing  required  for 
emergence  of  various  kinds 
of  life  forms  on  other  plan- 
Hedges,  who  uses  ge- 
netic material,  including 
DNA  and  protein  se- 
quences, to  infer  relation- 
ships and  times  of  origin  for 


"DNA  Clocks  and  the  Evo- 
lution of  Life"  is  the  topic  of 
a  free  public  lecture  by  Blair 
Hedges,  associate  professor 
of  biology  and  a  member  of 
the  Astrobiology  Research 
Center  at  Penn  State,  on 
Feb.  19,  from  11  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.,  in  101  Thomas 
Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  It  is  the  fifth 
of  six  consecutive  Saturday  Bla'r  Hed6es 
morning  events  in  the  Penn  State  many  groups  of  organisms,  has  been  a 
Lectures  on  the  Frontiers  of  Science.  key  player  in  scientific  debates.  In  ad- 
Hedges  will  discuss  how  biologists  dition  to  being  an  associate  professor 
are  using  the  genes  of  organisms  living  of  biology  at  Penn  State,  Hedges  is  a 
today  to  estimate  when  their  earliest  an-  research  associate  at  the  Smithsonian 
cestors  firs!  appeared  on  Earlh.  Hedges  Institution  in  Washington  and  a  mem- 
also  will  discuss  how  an  accurate  ber  of  Penn  State's  Astrobiology  Re- 
knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  life  on     search  Center. 

Journalist  to  give  Malcolm  X  talk 


In,,, 


rist 


r  Bailey  will  give  the 
10th  Malcolm  X  Lecture  at 
7:30  p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  21. 
in  112  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Bailey  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Afro-American  Uni- 
ty, which  was  established 
by  Malcolm  X  after  his  split 
with  the  Nation  of  Islam.    *■  *■•«  Bailey 
He  was  one  of  the  last  people  to  speak     A 
with  Malcolm  before  his  assassination     junct  prof) 
on  Feb.  21. 1965  and  was  a  pallbearer     District  of  Columbia. 

Colloquium  examines  social  value  of  theatre 


at  his  funeral.  Bailey's 
books  include  Revelations: 
The  Autobiography  ofAlvin 
Ailey,  Seventh  Child:  A 
Family  Memoir  of  Malcolm 
X  and  Harlem  Today:  A 
Cultural  and   Visitors 

Bailey  is  a  former  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Ebony  and  is 
currently  editor  of  Vital  Is- 
sues: The  Journal  of  African 
Speeches.  He  also  is  an  ad- 
at  the  University  of  the 


Mark  Fearnow.  associate  professor  of 
theatre,  will  give  a  lecture  on  The  So- 
cial Value  of  Theatre,"  at  1:30  p.m. 
Friday,  Feb.  18,  in  room  210,  Patterson 
Building  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. His  talk  is  part  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture  Critical  Studies 
Colloquium,  a  new  initiative  to  foster 


more  cross-disciplinary  dialogue 
among  artists  and  scholars  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture. 

The  speakers  share  a  general  in- 
terdisciplinary approach  to  research. 
The  colloquium  series  is  free  and 
occurs  every  other  Friday  of  spring 
semester. 


Pulitzer  Prize-winner  to  give 
keynote  address  at  conference 


Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker  for  the  "Be- 
yond Preservation:  Manag- 
ing Change"  conference  to 
be  held  Friday,  March  24, 
through  Sunday,  March  26, 
at  The  Penn  Stater  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Penn  State  will  be  host 
for  this  weekend-long  con-  Wa  Uuise 
ference  focusing  on  the  widening  defi- 
nition and  scope  of  activities  that  en- 
compass heritage  and  the  built  envi- 
ronment 

Huxtable  is  a  renowned  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  architecture  critic.  She 
was  The  New  York  Times'  architecture 
critic  for  18  years,  and  now  writes  for 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Her  influential 
books  include  Kicked  a  Building 
Lately?;  Goodbye  History,  Hello  Ham- 


burger: An  Anthology  oj 
Architectural  Delights  and 
Disasters;  and  her  most  re- 
cent book,  The  Unreal  Amer- 
ica: Architecture  and  Illusion. 
Geared  toward  commu- 
nity officials,  planners,  engi- 
neers, architects,  landscape 
architects,  historians  and 
students  in  these  disci- 
plines, the  conference  aims 
Huxtable  t0  provide  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  setting  for  practitioners  to  share 
ideas  about  new  skills  and  new  preser- 
vation directions. 

For  more  information  about  regis- 
tration, call  Melissa  Beidler  at  (814) 
863-5100. 

For  more  information  about  the 
program,  call  Cecilia  Rusnak  at  (814) 
863-4584,  e-mail  cjr9@psu.edu  or  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.outt each. 
psu.edu/C&I/BeyondPreservation/. 


Leadership  conference  is  Feb.  29 


The  seventh  annual  statewide  Service 
Leadership  Conference  will  be  held 
Feb.  29  at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference 
Center  Hotel  at  University  Park. 

The  event  is  being  hosted  by 
AT&T  Center  for  Service  Leadership 
at  Penn  State.  The  theme  of  the  one- 
day  conference  is  "Leap  into  the  Fu- 
ture: Developing  Leaders  with  Char- 
acter" and  will  focus  on  community 
service  and  leadership  development 
by  engaging  participants  in  interac- 
tive workshops  through  topics  such 
as  integrity,  civic-minded  leadership, 
community  connections  and  motiva- 
tion. 


Colorado  Lt.  Gov.  Joe  Rogers,  the 
only  African  American  to  serve  as  a 
governor  or  lieutenant  governor  in  the 
United  States  and  the  highest-ranking 
African  American  elected  official  in  the 
country,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker. 
Rogers  is  a  leader  in  improving  the  lives 
of  children  and  families,  and  is  a  strong 
advocate  for  improving  our  education 
system. 

The  University  Park  Allocation 
Committee  is  providing  funding  for  100 
University  Park  students  to  attend  the 
conference  —  students  will  be  required 
to  pay  a  S5  registration  fee.  Call  (814) 
8634624  for  more  information. 


Authority  on  environmental  hazards  to  speak 


Susan  L.  Cutter,  a  noted  authority  on 
environmental  hazards  and  risks,  will 
give  the  lecture  "Environmental  Risk 
and  Hazard  Communication:  Creating 
the  South  Carolina  Atlas  of  Environ- 
mental Risks  and  Hazards"  at  7  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  22,  in  112  Walker  Build- 
ing at  University  Park. 

Cutter  is  founder  of  South  Caro- 
lina's Hazard's  Research  Lab  and  co- 
founding  editor  of  the  journal  Envi- 


ronmental Hazards  —  Human  and 
Policy  Dimensions.  She  is  currently 
working  on  a  book,  American 
Hazardscapes:  The  Regionalization  oj 
Hazards  and  Disasters,  for  Joseph 
Henry  Press  (part  of  the  National 
Academy  Press). 

She  is  head  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  is  vice  president  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Geographers. 


$1.3  million  research  project  pact  to  explore  practical  hydrogen  uses 


A  three-year,  Si. 3  million  hydrogen  re- 
search project  agreement  among  Penn 
State,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy, 
and  two  private-sector  research  and  de- 
velopment companies  will  look  at  more 
practical  uses  of  hydrogen  for  industry 
and  manufacturing. 

"Molecular  hydrogen  is  a  com- 
bustible gas  that  is  both  produced  and 
used  by  the  chemical,  petroleum  and 
glass  industries.  Monitoring  hydrogen 
levels  at  various  points  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  is  essential  for  both 


product  quality  control  and  safety," 
said  Hubert  McGrath,  associate  vice 
president  for  research.  McGrath  led 
the  research  team  that  developed  the 
proposal. 

The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  develop 
an  alternative,  reliable,  low-cost,  easily 
fielded  sensing  technology  for  online, 
real-time  measurements  that  are  appli- 
cable to  multiple  manufacturing 
processors. 

Penn  State's  role  in  the  project  will 
be  to  produce  prototype  sensors  at  the 


University's  Nanofabrication  Clean- 
Room  Facility  in  the  Research  Park. 
The  facility  is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  by 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  Tom  Ridge's  newly 
established  Pennsylvania  Technology 
Investment  Authority. 

Additional  applications  of  hydrogen 
include  its  use  as  a  fuel  in  combustion 
engines  and  rockets,  and  emerging  fu- 
el cell  technologies. 

In  addition  to  Penn  State,  the  proj- 
ect partners  are  Sandia  National  Labo- 


ratories in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  Liv- 
ermore,  Calif.;  DCH  Technology,  Va- 
lencia, Calif.;  and  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals  Inc.  of  Allentown,  Pa.  Fund- 
ing comes  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Office  of  Industrial  Technolo- 
gies as  one  of  only  four  research  proj- 
ects selected  during  the  most  recent 
competition.  Continued  funding  for  the 
second  and  third  year  of  the  project  de- 
pends on  successful  completion  of 
year-one  milestones  and  DOE  ap- 
proval. 
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-  News  in  Brief 


Eating  Disorders  Awareness 

In  recognition  of  National  Eating  Dis- 
orders Awareness  Week,  which  runs 
through  Feb.  19.  Penn  State  is  offering 
a  wide  selection  of  activities  through- 
out the  month  of  February  and  the 
spring  semester.  Faculty  and  staff  can 
attend  the  events  to  learn  more  about 
eating  disorders  and  body  image  or 
they  can  refer  students. 

Organized  by  the  Eating  Issues/ 
Body  Image  Awareness  Team  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  the  events  are 
designed  to  raise  awareness  about 
body  image  and  eating  disorders  and 
to  promote  positive  body  image  and 
healthy  eating.  Highlights  include  an 
eating  disorder  screening  and  two 
plays  written  by  former  Penn  State  stu- 
dents. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
863-0461.  A  list  of  events  can  be  found 
at  http://www.psu.edu/UHS/ 
bodyawareness.html  on  the  Web. 


Advising  lunches  scheduled 

The  Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
will  host  two  brown-bag  lunches  on  ac- 
ademic advising  this  spring.  All  Penn 
State  faculty  and  staff  are  welcome  to 
attend.  Both  lunches  will  be  held  from 
noon  tol  p.m.  in  the  Living  Center  of 
Henderson  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  21,  "Helping  Stu- 
dents Develop  a  Model  for  Academic 
Success"  will  be  discussed  by  Robert 
Fedorchak,  coordinator  of  Undergrad- 
uate Academic  Support  Services  in  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science. 

"Advising  Students  in  Any  Major 
about  Preparing  for  Healthcare  Profes- 
sions," is  set  to  be  discussed  Friday, 
March  3,  by  Amy  Leddy,  health  profes- 
sions adviser,  pre-medicine  program,  in 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 

For  more  information,  contact  Laura 
Brown.  205  Grange  Building,  at  (814) 
865-7576  or  by  e-mail  at  lsb7@psu.edu. 

Defending  Ourselves 

Defending  Ourselves:  A  Self-Defense 
Course  for  Women  Students,  a  free, 
four-session  course,  will  be  presented 
Feb.  21,  23.  29  and  March  2.  from 
6-9  p.m.  in  101  Kern  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Presented  by  the  Center  for  Women 
Students,  in  conjunction  with  Universi- 
ty Police  Services  and  RAD  Systems, 
trie  course  is  a  basic  introduction  to 
self-defense  techniques  and  is  open  to 
all  currendy  enrolled  women  students. 
Sign  up  in  102  Boucke  Building. 

National  Engineers  Week 

Two  events  will  help  the  College  of 
Engineering  celebrate  National  Engi- 
neers Week,  the  week  of  Feb.  21,  on 
the  University  Park  campus: 

■  The  Penn  State  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  will  host  a 
FutureTruck  2000  Open  House  and 
showcase  their  progress  on  converting 
a  2000  Chevrolet  Suburban,  nicknamed 


the  "PowerLion."  from  gasoline  power 
to  an  alternate  form  of  propulsion. 
Penn  State  is  one  of  only  15  universi- 
ties competing  in  the  FutureTruck 
2000  competition,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  Gener- 
al Motors. 

The  showcase  will  be  at  9  a.m.  Feb. 
22  at  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Institute  garage.  For  more  information, 
e-mail  Cindy  Shirey  at  cshirey@psu.edu. 

■  The  Society  of  Women  Engineers 
is  holding  a  presentation  on  e-com- 
merce  by  Andersen  Consulting  at 
6:30  p.m.  Feb.  23  in  127  Sackett  Build- 
ing. For  more  information,  e-mail  Ra- 
nee Pursell  at  rpursell@psu.edu  or  call 
(814)  865-2713. 

Information  on  national  events  is  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.eweek.org/. 

Spanier  on  radio 

America's  growing  use  of  mood-  and 
performance-altering  pills  will  be  the 
topic  of  the  next  edition  of  'To  the  Best 
of  My  Knowledge,"  University  Presi- 
dent Graham  B.  Spanier's  monthly  ra- 
dio call-in  show  airing  at  7  p.m.  Tues- 
day, Feb.  22,  on  WPSU-FM  (91.5, 
106.7,  95.1,  90.1. 100.9  and  104.7). 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  the  med- 
ical and  cultural  impact  of  such  drugs 
as  Prozac  and  Viagra  will  be  Dr.  Paul 
Kettl.  chair  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Med- 
ical Center.  Other  guests  were  not 
confirmed  at  press  time. 

Listeners  are  encouraged  to  join  the 
discussion  by  calling  (800)  543-8242 
during  the  one-hour  broadcast.  Inter- 
net users  worldwide  can  link  to  sound 
and  pictures  from  the  program  at 
www.psu.edu/ur/tech/tech.html;  and 
they  will  be  able  to  contact  the  presi- 
dent during  the  program  via  e-mail  to 
response@psu.edu. 

Founders'  Day  Ball 

To  celebrate  the  founding  of  Penn 
State  as  the  Farmers'  High  School,  a 
Founders'  Day  Ball  will  be  held  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  25,  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  Music 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  The  ball  will  feature 
the  theme  "Raise  the  Song  and  Dance." 
Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available  in  the 
Lion  Ambassador  office  (100  Old 
Main)  and  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center 
on  campus.  Students,  faculty  and  staff 
are-invited  to  attend.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  Lion  Ambassadors  at 
(814)  863-3752. 

Commission  seeks  members 

The  Commission  for  Women  is  seek- 
ing nominations  for  membership,  in- 
cluding self-nominations.  The  commis- 
sion, an  advisory  group  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  on  matters  af- 
fecting women,  represents  the  entire 
women's  community  of  Penn  State.  Its 
membership  includes  faculty,  staff  ex- 
empt and  non-exempt  administrators, 
technical  workers,  and  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students. 


Nomination  forms  are  available  on 
the  Commission  fur  Women  Web  site 
at  http://wwwlions.psu.edu/cfiv/ 
apply.html  or  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing the  Commission  lor  Women  office 
at  (814)  863-7696. 

Nomination  forms  must  be  returned 
to  the  commission  office  no  later  than 
Feb.  29.  For  more  information,  call  the 


Take  Your  Professor  to  Lunch 

For  the  fourth  year,  the  Center  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Learning  and  Teaching  and 
USG  Academic  Assembly  are  co-spon- 
soring a  mid-semesler  program  de- 
signed to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
anonymity  in  large-class  sections. 

This  semester,  the  Take  Your  Pro- 
fessor to  Lunch"  program  will  run  for 
five  weeks  through  March  24,  excluding 
spring  break.  Students  and  instructors 
in  classes  of  60  or  more  are  eligible. 

Lunch  can  be  arranged  at  any  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services  eatery  for  the 
instructor  and  a  subset  of  students  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  any  eligible  course. 
One  or  two  teaching  assistants  may  al- 
so join  the  group. 

Details  and  complete  registration  in- 
formation can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/celt/largeclass/ 
take-a-prof.html. 

Call  for  nominations 

The  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Equity  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Educational  Equity  is  active- 
ly seeking  nominations  for  membership 
for  the  2000-2001  academic  year. 

The  commission  serves  as  an  advi- 
sory group  on  matters  affecting  the  cli- 
mate for  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual 
members  of  the  Penn  State  community. 
Its  purpose  is  to  enhance  a  positive 
working  and  living  environment  for  all 
members  of  the  University  community, 
regardless  of  sexual  orientation.  Its 
membership  includes  representation 
from  all  employee  classifications,  as 
well  as  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.  Members  are  appointed  to 
three-year  terms. 

The  commission  values  diversity  in 
its  membership  and  is  actively  seeking 
nominations  from  culturally,  racially 
and  ethnically  diverse  populations.  Self- 
nominations  are  encouraged.  Nomina- 
tion forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
commission  office,  314  Grange  Build- 
ing. University  Park  or  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.lions.psu.edu/lgb/.  No; 
tions  must  be  returned  to  the  c 
sion  office  by  March  31.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Susan  Shuman  at  (814) 
863-8415. 

Product  announcement 

A  popular  selection  of  Microsoft  prod- 
ucts is  now  available  to  Penn  State  stu- 
dents and  departments  at  no  cost 
through  a  new  Penn  State/Microsoft 
program.  Eligible  students  can  order 
and  pick-up  products  through  their    . 


campus  contact  (see  list  of  names 
cited  at  http://moc.cac.psu.edu/ 
mslocation.html).  Students  also  can 
have  their  software  shipped  to  their 
residence  by  ordering  through  the 
Microcomputer  Order  Center  (MOC) 
using  the  MOC  order  form  (there  is  a 
shipping  fee  for  this  service). 

In  addition,  each  administrative  area 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  number  of  free 
copies  of  the  following  software:  Office 
Pro  2000,  Front  Page  2000,  Visual  Stu- 
dio 2000,  Office  98  Mac  and  Front 
Page  Mac.  Special  requirements  apply 
to  this  offer.  Visit  htti>://moc.cac.psu. 
edu/msoverview.html  for  more  details. 

Carpool 

Acarpoo!  starting  March  1  from  the 
Philipsburg  area  to  University  Park  is 
looking  for  riders  who  work  from  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  If  interested,  call  Paula 
Morgan  at  865-1775  or  e-mail 
su.edu. 


Fellowships  office  moves 

The  Undergraduate  Fellowships 
Office,  which  administers  national 
scholarship  competitions  at  Penn  State, 
has  moved  to  11A  Grange  Building. 
The  office  phone  number  is  (814) 
863-8199.  E-mail  can  be  sent  to 
undergradi];itH<:'llu\\'sliipN"'.])su.edu. 

Facts  brochure  ready 

The  Office  of  University  Relations  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  its  Penn 
State  Facts  brochure  that  contains  in- 
formation about  the  University's 
mission,  enrollment  finances,  achieve- 
ments, administration  and  related  top- 
ics. For  copies,  call  (814)  863-4512  or 
e-mail  acd2@psu.edu. 

Award  nominations  sought 

Each  year  the  Commission  on  Lesbian, 
Gay  and  Bisexual  Equity  recognizes  the 
contributions  of  those  in  the  University 
community  who  have  shown  outstand- 
ing service  regarding  lesbian,  gay  and 
bisexual  concerns. 

Nominations  for  the  Outstanding  Ser- 
vice Award  are  now  being  accepted  to 
recognize  those  who  are  active  partici- 
pants in  improving  the  climate  at  Penn 
State. 

The  Ally  Recognition  award  is  pre- 
sented to  anyone  within  the  University 
who  is  identified  as  an  ally  of  the  lesbian, 
gay  and  bisexual  community  and  has 
shown  outstanding  service  regarding  its 
concerns. 

Printable  nomination  forms  are  cur- 
rently available  in  PDF  format  at 
http://www.liorts.psu.edu/tgb/  on  the 
Web.  Users  will  need  Adobe  Acrobat 
Reader  to  correctly  view  the  form. 
Forms  for  both  awards  also  are  available 
online  at  the  same  address. 

Printed  forms  should  be  returned  to 
the  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Equity,  314  Grange  Building, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  The  deadline 
for  nominations  is  March  10. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


'Tomfoolery"  at  AHoona 

Penn  State  Altoona's  Department  of 
Theatre  Arts  will  present  Tomfool- 
ery," a  musical  revue  of  the  words  and 
music  of  Tom  Lehrer,  the  acclaimed 
political  and  social  satirist  of  the  1950s 
and  '60s.  The  revue  opens  today  at  8 
p.m.,  with  evening  performances  on 
Feb.  18  and  19,  and  a  2  p.m.  matinee 
on  Feb.  20.  The  show  continues  Feb. 
23-26.  Tickets,  $5  for  adults.  $3  for  sen- 
iors, children  and  students,  are  avail- 
able at  the  Penn  State  Altoona  Book- 
store, or  by  calling  (814)  949-5121. 

Horn  recital 

LisaO.  Bontrager.  associate  professor  of 
music,  will  present  a  horn  recital  on  Sun- 
day, Feb.  20,  at  7  p.m.  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Bontrager  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Timothy  Shafer.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music. 

Bontrager  performs  with  the  Millen- 
nium Brass,  the  Pennsylvania  Quintet 
and  the  Brass  Band  of  Battle  Creek. 

Drum  and  dance  troupe 

The  exhilarating  rhythms  and  colorful 
dance  of  Safarace  return  to  Penn  State 
McKeesport  on  Feb.  22  with  a  dance 
and  drumming  workshop  at  1:30  p.m. 
and  a  full  concert  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Buck 
Union  Building  stage  area.  Both  events 
are  free  to  the  public. 

Founder  and  artistic  director 
Youssoupha  Lo  is  a  native  of  Senegal 
with  an  extensive  background  in 
dance.  He  is  a  master  drummer, 
dancer,  still  walker  and  painter  known 
for  his  special  African  glass  paintings. 
Co-director  Toni  Stowers-Lo  is  a  native 
of  Pittsburgh. 

For  more  information,  call  Kevin 
Clark,  student  activities  coordinator,  at 
(412)  675-9493. 

Joint  band  concert 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Band  and 
Symphonic  Band  will  perform  a  joint 
concert  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  at 
8  p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Concert  Band,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  0.  Richard  Bundy,  associate 
professor  of  music  education,  will  per- 
form a  variety  of  selections.  Dennis 
Glocke,  associate  professor  of  music, 
will  lead  the  Symphonic  Band  in  selec- 


Daniel  Magill,  left,  and  Keith  Hitchcock  play  the  two  personality  halves  of  Hamlet  —  one  passionate,  one  log 
School  of  Theatre  presentation  of  a  "contemporary  classic"  version  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  The  show  r 
Feb.  26.  Call  (814)  863-0255  for  tickets  and  information. 


tions  by  composers  such  as  J.S.  Bach 
and  Edward  Gregson.  Assistant  con- 
ductors Doug  Stephens  and  Stephen 
Crawford  will  each  conduct  one  piece. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  door  be- 
fore the  performance  or  by  contacting 
the  Eisenhower  Box  Office  at  (800) 
ARTSTDC 

Bach's  Lunch 

Essence  of  Joy.  directed  by  Anthony 
Leach,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
will  sing  at  the  free  Bach's  Lunch  con- 
cert on  Thursday,  Feb.  24,  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhower 
Chapel  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  49-member  group  will  perform 
settings  of  spirituals  for  solo  voice  as 
well  as  concert  settings  for  choir.  The 
group  performs  frequently  in  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  area.  On  its  spring 
tour  the  group  will  perform  in  Mary- 
land, Atlanta,  Memphis  and  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Bach's  Lunch  is  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture's 
School  of  Music  and  the  University 
Lutheran  Parish.  After  the  concert. 


audience  members  may  take  their  bag 
lunches  to  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkin- 
son Lounge  in  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provided. 

Black  American  Artists 

The  Freyberger  Gallery  at  Penn  State 
Lehigh  Valley  will  host  an  exhibition 
of  contemporary  black  artists, 
through  March  14,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  James  Rose,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  drawing  and  painting  at  Kutz- 
town  University.  "Black  American 
Artists"  is  an  exhibition  of  art  by  five 
Philadelphia-based  artists  exploring 
themes  of  identity,  autobiography  and 
narrative. 

For  more  information,  call  Marilyn 
J.  Fox  at  (610)  39^6140. 

NoonTime  series 

The  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  will  continue  its 
Spring  2000  NoonTime  Concert  Series, 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  HUB-Robe- 
son Center  on  Feb.  24  with  the  Chris 
Byrne  Quartet.  The  series  has  been 
relocated  from  Kern  Building. 


3  this  semester 


Additional  perfoi 
will  be: 

■  March  16:  K-Jazz 

■  March  23:  Urban  Fusion 

■  March  30:  AAA  Blues  Band  and 
many  more 

■  April  6:  Latin  Connection 

■  April  13:  Simple  Gifts 

For  more  information,  call  Tim 
Godfrey  at  (814)  863-3786. 

Second  performance  of  Camelot 

Due  to  the  popularity  of  Camelot,  the 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  has 
added  a  second  performance  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  March  24,  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  legendary  story  of  King  Arthur, 
Queen  Gwenevere,  Sir  Lancelot  and 
the  knights  of  the  round  table  is  now 
told  again  beautifully  in  a  new  produc- 
tion. Tickets  are  $35.  $25  for  general 
admission;  $30,  $22  for  students;  $25, 
$17  for  University  Park  students  and 
$25  and  $19  for  ages  12  and  younger. 

For  tickets  or  more  information, 
call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814) 
863-0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 


Researcher  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  gains  two  major  national  grants 


A  researcher  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
has  received  two  major  national  re- 
search grants  totaling  $140,000  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  childcare  na- 
tionally. 

Richard  Fiene.  affiliate  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg.  has  received  grants  from 


the  National  Child  Care  Association 
and  the  National  Center  for  Health  and 
Safety  in  Child  Care.  One  grant  is  to 
complete  an  assessment  of  the  various 
early  childhood  program  accreditation 
systems  in  the  United  States.  The  oth- 
er grant  will  help  to  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  national  health  and  safe- 


ty standards  by  the  development  of  key 
indicators  to  program  quality  in  child- 

These  two  grants  build  upon  Fiene's 
research  into  developing  effective  and 
efficient  systems  to  improve  childcare 
quality  through  key  risk  indicators. 
Fiene  is  a  recognized  national  expert 


on  child  care  quality  and  affiliated  with 
the  college's  Center  for  Community 
Action  and  Research.  He  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  development  of  na- 
tional early  childhood  accreditation 
systems,  national  child  care  standards 
and  training  systems  in  early  child- 
hood. 
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^University  Park  Calendar 

February  18  -  February  27 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  February  18 

Dance  Marathon,  Recreation  Hall,  through  Feb.  20. 

Hamlet,  8  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday:  7:30  p.m.  week- 
nights;  2  p.m.  matinee  Feb.  26:  Pavilion  Theatre, 
through  Feb.  26. 

James  Turner  on  "New  Millennium  Challenges  for  African 
Americans,"  with  dancers  and  food  buffet,  6  p.m.. 
Heritage  Hall,  HUB-Robeson. 

Saturday,  February  19 

"Process  to  Product:  Drawings  and  Maquettes  by 
Seymour  Lipton,"  gallery  talk,  by  Jennifer  Noonan, 
2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

Leitmotiv,  Les  Deux  Mondes,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Aud- 
itorium. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Sunday,  February  20 

"Artists  at  Work:  A  Film  on  the  New  Deal  Art  Projects," 
2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Tuesday,  February  22 

FutureTruck  2000  Open  House,  beginning  9  a.m..  Pennsyl- 
vania Transportation  Institute. 

"To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge,"  Graham  B.  Spanier  on 
America's  growing  use  of  mood-  and  performance- 
altering  pills,  7  p.m.,  WPSU-FM. 

Thursday,  February  24 

Body  Faire,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  Alumni  Hall,  HUB-Robeson. 

Body  Loathing,  Body  Love,  play,  7  p.m.,  Heritage  Hall, 
HUB-Robeson. 

Camelot,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets, 
(814)  863-0255. 

Friday,  February  25 

Founders'  Day  Ball.  7:30  p.m..  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  863-3752. 

Sunday,  February  27 

The  Best  of  Child's  Play,  Child's  Play  Touring  Theatre, 
2  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)  863-0255. 

MUSIC 

Sunday,  February  20 

Lisa  0.  Bontrager.  horn  recital,  7  p.m..  Recital  Hall. 

Wednesday,  February  23 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Band  and  Symphonic  Band, 

0.  Richard  Bundy  and  Dennis  Glocke,  directors,  8  p.m., 

Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  ARTSTIX. 

Thursday,  February  24 

Chris  Byrne  Quartet,  noon,  HUB-Robeson. 

Essence  of  Joy,  Bach's  Lunch,  Anthony  Leach,  director, 

12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  February  18 

Ramon  Lopez  on  a  subject  to  be  announced,  10:45  a.m., 

318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Martha  Few  on  "Female  Sorcery,  the  Local  Economy  and 

Urban  Community  Formation  in  Colonial  Guatemala," 

noon,  102  Weaver. 
Mark  Fearnow  on  "The  Social  Value  of  Theatre," 

1:30  p.m.,  210  Patterson. 
Joyce  Robinson  on  "Searching  for  Home:  The  Art  of 

William  H.  Johnson,"  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditori- 

Wade  Esbenshade  on  "An  Integrated  Approach  to  Burcu- 

cumber  Management  In  Soybean."  3:35  to  4:25  p.m., 

101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industry. 
Saturday,  February  19 
Blair  Hedges  on  *DNA  Clocks  and  the  Evolution  of  Life," 

11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 
Monday,  February  21 
John  Fizel  on  "Getting  Down  to  Business:  A  Successful 

First  Year  Seminar,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  304  Rider  II. 
Robert  Fedorchak  on  "Helping  Students  Develop  a  Model 

for  Academic  Success,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  Living  Center, 

Henderson. 
Nicholas  Joukovsky  on  "Romantic  Plagiarism  and  the 

Tradition  of  Learned  Wit:  Sterne,  Peacock,  DeQuincey, 

Coleridge,"  12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 
A.  Brooks  Harris  on  "Spin  Gaps  and  Quantum  Fluctuation 

in  Frustrated  Magnets,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Labora- 


A.  Peter  Bailey,  journalist  and  activist.  10th  Malcolm  X 

Lecture,  7:30  p.m.,  112  Kern. 
Tuesday,  February  22 
Ronald  Larson  on  "Single-Molecule  Hydrodynamics  of 

Polymer  DNA  Molecules,"  10  a.m..  140  Fenske 

Laboratory. 
Amir  Zaghloul  on  "Active  Phased  Arrays  for  Satellite  Com- 
munications," 2:30  to  3:45  p.m..  162  Willard. 
Martin  McDermott  on  "Unitarity  and  the  QCD-lmproved 

Dipole  Picture,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Larry  Sinoway  on  "Autonomic  Responses  to  Exercise  in 

Human  Subjects,"  4  p.m.,  S-209  Henderson, 
Susan  L.  Cutter  on  "Environmental  Risk  and  Hazard  Com- 
i:  Creating  the  South  Carolina  Atlas  of  Envi- 
il  Risks  and  Hazards,"  7  p.m.,  112  Walker. 
Wednesday,  February  23 
Kyriakos  Markides  on  "The  Health  Status  of  Hispanic 

Elderly  from  the  Southwestern  United  States:  Selected 

Findings  from  the  Hispanic  EPESE,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 

108  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Tracy  Nixon  on  "Structural  Basis  of  Two-Component  Signal 

Transduction,"  12:20  to  1:10  p.m.,  106  Wartik 

Laboratory. 
Gerald  Mahan  on  "Transport  in  Carbon  Nanotubes," 

3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Tom  McCormack  on  his  personal  experience  as  a  gay 

man,  7:30  p.m..  Ballroom,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Thursday,  February  24 
Kenneth  Strzepek  on  "Issues  of  Scale  in  Integrated 

Assessment  Modeling:  Lessons  from  Egypt.  China  and 

the  Globe,"  3:30  p.m.,  22  Deike. 
Gerald  Mahan  on  "Solid  State  Refrigeration,"  4  p.m., 

117  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Kerry  Walton  on  "The  Role  of  Gravity  in  Postnatal  Nervous 

System  Development,"  4:30  to  5:30  p.m.,  Chambers. 
Meredith  Wilson  Michaels  on  "In/Fertility  Blues:  Making 

Babies  in  the  Post-Welfare  State."  5  p.m..  112  Kern. 
Friday,  February  25 
Mark  Beilby  on  "Suspension  Systems  for  Interferometric 

Gravitational  Wave  Detectors."  10:45  a.m., 

318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Gail  Bederman  on  "The  Notoriuos  Madame  Restell:  Sex, 

Abortion  and  the  Public  Sphere  in  1840s  New  York," 

3:30  to  5  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 
Saturday,  February  26 

Chris  Chyba  on  "Jupiter's  Moon  Europa  and  the  Rebirth  of 
Exobiology,"  11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Gallery 

"E.  Joan  Horrocks:  Shoulders  Exposed,"  through  March  2. 
"Paul  Robeson,  Photographs  by  Julius  Lazarus,"  through 

May  14. 
Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 
Helena  Lukas  Martemucci,  photography,  through 

March  19. 
HUB-Robeson  Formal  Lounge,  Art  Foyer  and  Sculpture  Comer 
Photographs  of  Morocco  by  Raymond  Ramon,  through 

March  30. 
Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Woodward,  through 

May  16. 
Kent  exhibit  area 
"The  Penn  State  Press:  Recent  Publications,"  through 

Feb.  23. 
North  Halls  exhibit  area 
Paintings  of  Gregory  Rose,  through  Feb.  28. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
"PSU  Collects  WPA.  American  Works  on  Paper  Gallery," 

through  March  5. 
"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor."  Special  Exhibi- 
tions Gallery  II,  through  June  4. 
Ritenour  exhibit  area 

"Kate  McGraw:  Photography,"  through  March  2. 
West  Halls  exhibit  area 
"Jacob  Solomon:  Mixed  Media  Work,"  through  March  1. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including 
sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at  nttp.//cac.psu.edu/ 
calendar/.  For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 


PARTINGS 

Intercollege  Research  Programs  director 
began  career  at  Penn  State  in  1963 

William  D.Taylor  lias  retired  alter  having  served  Penn 
State  since  1<X>3,  most  recently  as  director  of  the  Inter- 
college Research  Programs  (IRP). 

Over  the  past  30  years,  Taylor  lias  held  a  number  of 
administrative  positions  and  served  on  more  than  a 
dozen  University  committees.  He  began  his  career  at 
Penn  Slate  leaching  biophysics  alter  conducting  post- 
doctoral studies  at  IVun  Slate  while  on  a  fellowship  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Just  eight  years  after 
coming  to  Penn  Stale,  Taylor  was  named  a  full  profes- 
sor and  head  of  his  department.  For  more  than  three 
decades  Taylor,  along  with  the  more  Ihan  20  graduate 
students  he  mentored,  studied  the  cancer-causing  and 
mutation-generating  effects  that  chemicals  and  ultravi- 
olet light  have  on  viruses  and  mammalian  DNA.  Taylor 
received  funding  for  his  research  from  the  National  In- 
stilllle  of  General  Medical  Sciences.  I  he  National  Can- 
cer Institute  and  NASA 

During  his  tenure,  he  helped  lo  establish  die  under- 
graduate curriculum  foi  lh<  biophysics  department  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  advising  undergraduates.  He 
was  instrumental  in  developing  seven  courses,  including 
"Environmental  Biophysics,"  "Introduction  lo  Molecular 
Biology"  and  "Physical  Chemistry  of  Biological  Mole- 
cules," and  in  the  early  1970s,  was  elected  to  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Senate,  where  he  soon  became  chair. 
Taylor  continued  to  teach  until  1989,  when  he  was 
named  associate  dean. 

Before  becoming  1KI'  director,  Taylor  look  on  the 
role  of  acting  dean  of  The  Graduate  School.  From  1993- 
96,  he  also  was  acting  director  of  the  Intercollege  Ma- 
terials Research  Institute,  and  from  1990-9^.  served  as 
acting  director  of  the  Biotechnology  Institute.  From 
1989-91,  Taylor  held  the  |x>sition  of  associate  dean  for  re- 
search and  graduate  education  lor  the  Kberly  College  of 
Science.  In  the  previous  year,  Taylor  directed  the  coop- 
erative program  in  biotechnology;  and  chaired  die  mo- 
lecular and  cell  biology  programs  from  1983  to  1989. 

He  obtained  botii  his  bachelor  of  science  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  degrees  in  chemistry  from  Manchester 
University  in  England. 

Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley 
dean  announces  his  retirement 

Frederick  Gaige,  dean  of  Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Val- 
ley College  since  early  1997,  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment, effective  Dec.  31.  As  dean  of  the  college,  he  has 
overseen  all  aspects  of  administration,  including  aca- 
demic affairs,  student  affairs,  finances,  fundraising  and 
alumni  activities  for  the  Berks  and  Lehigh  Valley  cam- 
puses. 

Previously,  Gaige  was  campus  executive  officer  at 
Penn  State  Berks  since  1984.  He  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  early  development  of  the  Berks-Lehigh 
Valley  College,  which  now  offers  a  mix  of  two-year  and 
four-year  programs  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Berks  and  Lehigh  communities. 

Over  the  past  16  years,  the  Berks  campus  has  grown 
from  1,000  students  in  four  buildings  on  135  acres  of 
land  to  nearly  2,000  students  in  seven  major  buildings 
and  13  smaller  ones  on  240  acres. 

Before  coming  to  Penn  Stale,  ( ,aige  was  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity in  Madison,  NJ. 

He  earned  a  master's  degree  at  Brown  University 
and  spent  two  years  at  the  University  of  Bombay  as  a  tu- 
tor in  history,  before  returning  to  the  United 
States  to  earn  his  doctorate  in  South  Asian  studies  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  to  conduct 
research  in  Nepal  As  a  result,  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Press  published  his  book.  Regionalism  and  Nation- 
al Unity  in  Nepal.  He  was  asked  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  to 
visit  Nepal  again  after  a  1989  revolution  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  the  first  national  election  in  May  1991. 

Gaige  has  been  actively  involved  in  many  civic  and 
community  organizations. 


Februj- 


Gail  Hoyalcin  attaches  a 
wristband  to  a  ticket- 
buyer  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  ticket 
office.  The  Jordan 
Center  uses  numbered 
wristbands  and  a  lottery 
to  determine  who  is 
first  in  line  for  ticket 
sales.  More  than  2,000 
wristbands  were  handed 
out  Dec.  3  and  4, 
1999.  for  this  concert. 


A  cast  of  th< 


Putting  on  a  concert  event  at  The  Bryce  Jordanf 
University  Park  campus  is  a  complex  process,! 
the  work  done  behind  the  scenes.  This  photon 
photographer  Greg  Grieco  looks  at  the  Backst* 
concert  held  at  the  Jordan  Center  Feb.  11  and  12,  from 
distribution  to  the  concert  itself,  and  the  many  steps  j 


Steve  Kozel,  a  Jordan  Center  employee,  acts  as  traffic  controller  at 
the  main  ticket  office  door.  Kozel  had  to  make  sure  ticket  buyers 
were  lined  up  in  order  according  to  the  numbers  on  their  wristbands 
before  letting  them  in  to  buy  tickets.  He  was  one  of  between  eight 
and  10  people  who  worked  to  keep  the  line  organized  Dec.  4. 1999. 
when  tickets  went  on  sale. 


Ron  Summers,  door  guard  coordinator,  announces  the  winning  wristband 
number,  drawn  from  a  deck  of  cards  held  by  Laura  Wiser,  right. 


Larger  than  life  and  raised  high  1 
a  pentagonal  stage  in  tr 
Littrell  and  Nick  Carter  £ 
McLean  facing  the  crowd  behinj 
concerts  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  u 


Ron  Summers  escorts  a  jubilant  Sal 
Watson  to  the  front  of  the  ticket '4 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  Watson.j 
student  from  Havertown,  Pa.,  had! 
wristband  with  the  winning  numbe  I 
drawn  minutes  earlier  by  Summers  i 


Photos  by 
Greg  Grieci 


msands 


iter  on  the 


Fans  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Backstreet 
Boys  at  the  University  Park  Airport,  left.  Above,  band 
member  A.J.  McLean  leaves  the  plane,  with  Brian 
Littrell  right  behind  him.  Because  this  was  the  first 
stop  in  this  leg  of  their  tour,  they  arrived  in  town  a 
few  days  early  and  made  use  of  the  facilities  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  to  rehearse  and  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  their  performance.  ,|||| 
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^Awards 


PENNTAP  wins  national  awards 
for  three  different  projects 


Penn  State's  Pennsylvania  Technical  As- 
sistance Program  (PENNTAP)  has  won 
three  1999  Outstanding  Project  of  the 
Year  Awards  from  NAMTAC,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Management  and 
Technical  Assistance  Centers.  The 
awards  honor  the  technical  specialists 
who  headed  winning  projects. 

■  Bill  Paletski,  a  senior  technical 
specialist  for  PENNTAP,  helped  the  own- 
ers of  Angel's  Touch  Paint,  a  Lehigh 
County  latex  paint  recycling  firm,  ex- 
pand business  to  serve  a  four-county 
area.  The  project  won  the  award  in  the 
technology  transfer  category.  With  as- 
sistance from  PENNTAP  and  the  Lehigh 
County  Office  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment, Angel's  Touch  Paint  received  a 
$165,000  grant  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion to  buy  equipment,  lease  a  larger 
space  and  purchase  a  vehicle  to  trans- 
port paint. 

■  "Year  2000  Assessments  for  Small 
Businesses,"  a  project  led  by  Ralph 
Caretti.  won  an  award  in  the  business  as- 
sistance category.  Caretti  and  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  provided  free,  on-site  Y2K 

nd  computer  support  for 
:  than  120  companies  throughout 


Pennsylvania.  Caretti  tested  hardware 
and  software,  installed  software  patches, 
and  offered  advice  on  how  to  become 
Y2K  compliant.  Clients  reported  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  $630,000  and  27  jobs 
saved  as  a  direct  result  of  PENNTAP 
year  2000  assessments. 

■  Senior  technical  specialist  Warren 
Weaver  also  received  an  award  in  the 
business  assistance  category  for  his 
project  "Environmental  Compliance  and 
Cost  Savings  through  Pollution  Avoid- 
ance." Weaver  helped  Weinstock  Con- 
estoga.  a  Lancaster  company  that  man- 
ufactures specially  gift  items,  find  a  way 
to  reduce  wastewater  contaminants  from 
its  brass  processing  operation.  The  com- 
pany estimated  total  savings  to  be  about 
$16,000  without  the  loss  of  any  jobs. 

PENNTAP  is  a  partnership  among 
Penn  Stale,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Community  and  Economic  De- 
velopment and  the  U.S.  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  NAMTAC  is 
a  non-profit  association  that  provides  ad- 
vocacy, information  and  a  forum  to  en- 
hance the  performance  of  organizations 
providing  business,  economic  develop- 
ment and  technical  assistance  to  busi- 
nesses and  communities. 


Researchers  earn  nearly  half  of  the 
first  10  Technology  Development  Awards 


IVnn  Stale  researchers  have  won  four 
of  the  first  10  Technology  Develop- 
ment Awards  offered  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Digital  Greenhouse  Inc.,  an  indus- 
try/university/government partner- 
ship designed  to  make  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  a  worldwide  leader  in  the 
development  of  next-generation  sys- 
tem-on-a-chip  (SOC)  technology.  The 
funded  projects  totaled  $1.9  million 
with  Penn  State  researchers  receiving 
$662,839. 

These  funded  projects  are  the  first 
steps  in  developing  "smart  products," 
which  include  those  devices  for  home 
automation,  handheld  devices  for  wire- 
less communication  systems,  digital 
television  and  set-top  boxes  that  can 
enable  the  delivery  of  enhanced  com- 
munication services  and  a  variety  of 
digital  network  applications. 

The  winning  Penn  State  projects 
and  their  principal  investigators  are: 


■  Mohsen  Kavehrad,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering,  Indoor  Wireless 
Communications  Using  Infrared  Light; 
Benjamin  Bishop,  doctoral  candidate  in 
computer  science  and  engineering, 
Simulation  of  Physics  on  a  Real-Time 
Architecture  (SPARTA); 

■  Mary  Jane  Irwin,  professor  of 
computer  science  and  engineering,  Vi- 
jay  Narayanan,  assistant  professor  of 
computer  science  and  engineering,  and 
Mahmut  Kandemir,  assistant  professor 
of  computer  science  and  engineering, 
Architecture  and  Compiler  Power  Is- 
sues in  System-on-a-Chip; 

■  Chitaranjan  Das,  professor  of 
computer  science  and  engineering,  Vi- 
jay  Narayanan,  assistant  professor  of 
computer  science  and  engineering,  and 
Mary  Jane  Irwin,  professor  of  comput- 
er science  and  engineering,  Media- 
Worm:  A  Single  Chip  Router  Architec- 
ture with  Quality  of  Service  Support 


McCoy  Natatorium  wins  excellence  award 


McCoy  Natatorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus  has  won  the  National  Ex- 
cellence in  Aquatics  Award  from  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion through  the  National  Aquatic 
Council.  Penn  State  is  the  only  univer- 
sity in  North  America  to  receive  this 
honor  in  2000,  The  award  is  designed 
to  recognize  aquatic  facilities  that 


demonstrate  excellence  in  planning  and 
managing  services.  The  Natatorium, 
managed  by  Tom  Griffiths,  provides 
quality  swimming  time  not  only  for  stu- 
dents, but  also  faculty,  staff,  senior  citi- 
zens, and  individuals  with  disabilities, 
among  others. 

Learn  more  about  the  Natatorium  at 
http://www.psxi.  edu/dept/nat/ 


Materials  Research  Laboratory 
honors  three  for  contributions 


The  following  individuals  have  been 
honored  for  their  contributions  to  the 
Materials  Research  Laboratory: 

■  Sandra  W  McBride,  coordinator 
of  human   re- 
i  the 


Sandra  W.  McBride 


Materials  Re- 
search Labora- 
tory at  Universi- 
ty Park,  has  re- 
ceived the  MRL 
Administrative 
Staff  Excellence 
Award  in  recog- 
nition of  her  out- 
standing service 
in  the  area  of  hi 
joined  the  MRL  staff  in  1966  as  an  edi- 
torial assistant  and  executive  secretary. 
In  1991,  she  was  promoted  to  adminis- 
trative assistant.  She  became  coordina- 
tor of  all  human 
MRL  in  1997. 

■  William 
Drawl  received 
the  MRL  Tech- 
nical Staff  Ex- 
cellence Award 
in  recognition 
of  his  outstand- 


ing 

support  of  thin 
film  research. 
Drawl    joined 


is  now  an  assistant  research  engineer. 
He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  Penn 
State  in  ceramic  science  and  engi- 
neering and  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Vacuum  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ceramic  Society.  He  holds  two 
patents  and  has  co-authored  more 
than  20  papers. 

■  The  recipient  of  the  MRL  Faculty 
Achievement  Award  is  Clive  A.  Randall 
for  his  leader- 
ship of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Dielectric 
Studies  at  MRL, 
while    at    the 

tinuing  his 
teaching  and  re- 
search activi- 
ties. 

Randall,  a: 
sociate  profe: 
sor  of  materials  s 

ing  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Dielectric  Studies,  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
physics  from  the  University  of  Essex  in 
1987  and  joined  Penn  State  that  same 

Randall's  research  interests  in- 
clude structure-property  relations  of 
advanced  electroceramic  materials. 
He  is  a  member  of  several  profes- 
sional organizations,  including  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  and  is  the 
author  or  co-author  of  more  than  106 
publications. 


Clive  A.  Randall 

i  and  engineer- 


Staff  assistant  gains  excellence  award 


Barbara  Barkdoll,  staff  as- 
sistant in  the  physical  ther- 
apy and  occupational  thera- 
py department  at  Penn 
State  Mont  Alto,  has  re- 
ceived the  sixth  annual 
John  F.  Benchoff  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Service. 

Barkdoll  has  worked  in 
her  current  position  for  six 
years.  Her  duties  include 
general  office  support  for    Ba*ara  Barkdoll 
seven  full-time  and  five  part-time  fac-     retired 
ulty  members.  She  maintains  student     sistant 
records,  oversees  the  program  budget     and 

Two  lauded  for  innovations  in  teaching 


and  provides  course  syllabi 
to  Mont  Alto  students. 
Barkdoll  also  is  responsible 
for  creating  and  updating 
many  Penn  State  Mont  Alto 
Web  pages. 

The  Benchoff  Award 
was  created  in  memory  of 
the  late  John  F,  Benchoff 
who  served  for  23  years  as 
a  staff  member  at  Penn 
State  Mont  Alto.  When  he 
in  1991,  Benchoff  was  the  as- 
director  of  student  programs 


Two  Penn  State  faculty  members  have 
been  honored  for  their  contributions 
and  commitment  to  innovations  in 
teaching. 

Steven  Herb,  head  of  the  Education 
&  Behavioral  Sciences  Library,  re- 
ceived the  Most  Innovative  Teacher 
Award,  sponsored  by  the  Schreyer  In- 
stitute for  Innovation  and  Learning  and 
the  USG  Academic  Assembly.  Freder- 
ick Eisele,  associate  professor  of  health 
policy  and  administration,  received  the 
Schreyer  Institute  Innovator  Award. 

Herb,  a  University  Libraries  faculty 
member  since  1992,  was  nominated  by 
students  who  took  his  course  "Stories 
and  Storytelling:  How  Humans  Become 
People."  Members  of  the  class  helped 


determine  how  the  subject  matter  would 
be  presented.  The  class  was  then  divid- 
ed into  student  teams  that  took  turns 
teaching,  using  storytelling  methods. 

"Steve  Herb  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  that  I've  ever  known," 
said  one  student  in  his  nomination. 
"He's  all  about  teaching  us  to  think  for 
ourselves,  to  take  information  and  turn 
it  into  ideas  of  our  own." 

Eisele,  who  began  his  career  at  Penn 
State  in  1973,  was  recognized  for  his 
contributions  in  promoting  the  mission 
of  the  Schreyer  Institute.  Eisele  has 
helped  the  institute  since  its  inception 
in  1994.  Currently,  he  is  spearheading 
the  Schreyer  Institute's  teaching  group 
on  problem-based  learning. 
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Distinguished  professor  gains 
top  Eberly  College  teaching  award 


Nigel  Higson.  distinguished 
professor  of  mathematics,  is 
the  winner  of  the  C.I.  Noll 
Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science's  highest  honor  for 
undergraduate  teaching.  The 
winner  is  chosen  by  a  com- 
mittee of  students  and  faculty 
from  nominees  suggested  by 
students,  faculty  and  alumni. 

Higson  has  been  teaching  Nige,  Hig50I1 
mathematics  at  Penn  State 
since  1989  and  has  consistently  received 
high  evaluations  from  his  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  Typical  student 
comments  refer  to  his  ability  to  explain 
complex  subjects  clearly,  his  enthusiasm 
and  sense  of  humor,  and  his  willingness 
to  work  with  students  outside  class  time 
and  on  the  Internet. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching,  Higson  has 
served  as  associate  department  chair  and 
is  one  of  the  three  principal  investigators 
for  the  Vertical  Integration  of  Research 
and  Education  in  the  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences (VIGRE)  grant,  a  five-year,  S3  mil- 


lion grant,  the  largest  grant 
ever  received  by  the  depart- 
ment The  grant  is  to  be  used 
to  improve  mathematical  in- 
struction at  all  levels. 

Higson's  research  special- 
ty is  operator  algebra  theory. 
In  recognition  of  his  research 
accomplishments,  Higson 
was  awarded  a  Sloan  Fellow- 
ship and  won  several  awards 
that  recognize  young  mathe- 
maticians who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  mathemati- 
cal research. 

Higson  joined  the  Penn  State  faculty 
as  an  assistant  professor  in  1986  and  was 
promoted  to  associate  professor  in  1990, 
to  professor  in  1994,  and  was  named  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  mathematics  in 
January  2000.  He  has  held  visiting 
appointments  at  several  universities  in 
North  America  and  Europe. 

The  C.I.  Noll  Award  includes  a  mone- 
tary grant ,  which  Higson  donated  to  the 
Mary  Lister  McCammon  Scholarship  in 
Mathematics. 


Assistant  professor  earns  NSF  grant 


Elise  Miller-Hooks,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  civil  engineering,  recently 
received  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Faculty  Early  Career  Develop- 
ment grant  for  $210,000.  The  NSF 
grant  program  helps  scientists  and  en- 
gineers develop  their  research  and 
teaching  simultaneously  as  their  ca- 
reers get  under  way.  Her  grant  is  fund- 
ed through  May  2003. 

Miller-Hooks'  research  will  develop 
the  conceptual  framework  and  algo- 
rithmic steps  for  real-time  location  and 


routing  decisions  in  stochastic  and  dy- 
namic environments  for  urban  opera- 
tions, to  help  improve  ambulance,  po- 
lice and  fire  responses. 

The  educational  component  of  her 
grant  includes  developing  non-lecture 
based  pedagogical  lei/hritques  for  im- 
proved comprehension  of  multidiscipli- 
nary  engineering  concepts,  integration 
of  research  and  teaching  through  class 
work  on  real-world  problems  identified 
by  local  agencies,  and  increased  reten- 
tion of  women  and  minorities. 


Math  professor  receives 
five-year,  $625,000  fellowship 


Ken  Ono 


Ken  Ono,  Louis  Martarano 
professor  of  mathematics, 
has  received  a  five-year, 
$625,000  Packard  Fellow- 
ship in  Science  and  Engi- 
neering from  the  David  and 
Lucile  Packard  Foundation. 
One  of  24  awarded  nation- 
wide annually,  the  fellow- 
ship provides  unrestricted 
funds  to  young  faculty 
members  in  science  and  en- 
gineering who  have  demonstrated  un- 
usual creative  ability  in  research. 

Ono's  primary  field  of  interest  is 
number  theory.  His  research  concerns 
the  theory  of  partitions,  which  is  the 
study  of  how  whole  numbers  are  ex- 
pressed as  sums  of  other  numbers.  His 
recent  work  on  partitions  has  led  to 
surprising  new  perspectives  on  the 
deeper  structure  of  connections  among 
partitions  and  complicated  abstract  ob- 
jects in  other  areas  of  mathematics. 

Ono  said  he  intends  to  use  the  fel- 


lowship to  support  postdoc- 
toral fellows  who  are  work- 
ing with  him  on  his  re- 
search projects.  In  addition, 
he  plans  to  initiate  a  "distin- 
guished visitor"  program  in 
number  theory. 


On 


ed  a  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation 
Postdoctoral  Fellow  in  1995 
and  a  National  Security 
Agency  Young  Investigator 
in  1997.  He  received  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Faculty  Early  Career 
Development  Award  in  1998. 

The  David  and  Lucile  Packard 
Foundation  fellowships  were  estab- 
lished in  1988  to  develop  future  scien- 
tific leaders,  to  further  the  work  of  the 
nation's  most  promising  young  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  to  encourage  net- 
working among  these  researchers,  and 
lo  support  efforts  to  attract  talented 
graduate  students  into  i 
search  in  the  United  Stale: 


Professor  wins  Gold  Medal  Award 


Alexander  Wolszczan,  Evan 
Pugh  professor  of  astrono- 
my and  astrophysics,  has 
been  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  Award  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Polish  Cul- 
ture, with  headquarters  in 
Miami. 


Wols: 


icho 


for  this  year's  award  be- 
cause of  his  1992  discovery 
of  the  first  planets  outside  Alexander 
our  solar  system."  His  discovery,  which 
suggested  that  planets  might  be  plenti- 
ful throughout  the  universe,  opened  the 
door  to  the  current  intense  era  of 
planet  hunting. 


The  American  Institute 
of  Polish  Culture  was  estab- 
lished in  1972  as  a  public 
benefit  organization  to 
share  with  American  society 
the  rich  heritage  of  Poland 
and  to  establish  a  center  of 
educational  facilities  and  re- 
sources for  the  encourage- 
ment and  promotion  of  the 
scientific  and  aesthetic  en- 
Wolszczan  deavors  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent 

Wolszczan  joined  Penn  State  in  1992. 
He  was  named  distinguished  professor 
in  1995,  and  an  Evan  Pugh  professor  in 


PRIVATE  GIVING 


Alumni  donate  $250,000  to  College  of  Communications 


Penn  State  alumni  Raymond  and  Shirley  Galant  have 
contributed  $250,000  to  the  College  of  Communica- 
tions to  create  the  Raymond  and  Shirley  (Gable) 
Galant  Communications  Scholarship. 

The  annual  scholarship  will  recognize  outstanding 
students  enrolled  or  planning  to  enroll  in  a  communi- 
cations major,  with  preference  given  to  students  from 
Mahanoy  City.  Pottsville  or  other  towns  in  Schuylkill 
County.  The  Galants'  gift  will  include  an  additional 
$75,000  in  matching  funds  from  the  Times  Mirror 
Foundation,  making  the  total  endowment  $325,000. 

Penn  State  invests  endowed  gifts  using  a  portion  of 
the  income  to  support  the  scholarship  and  returning 
the  remaining  income  to  the  principal  to  ensure  its 
growth,  protect  it  from  inflation  and  allow  it  to  exist  in 
perpetuity. 

Raymond  Galant  is  from  Mahanoy  City,  where  as  a 
teen-ager  he  worked  as  a  sports  reporter  for  the 
Record  American. 


fl/GRAND 

DESTINY 


After  graduating  from 
Penn  State  in  1952  with  a 
degree  in  journalism,  he 
joined  the  Army  and  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  where  he  became  ed- 
itor of  the  Fort  Belvoir 
Castle  during  the  Korean 
War.  After  his  military 
service,  he  joined  the  Vet- 
erans' Edition  of  the  Army 
Times,  becoming  manag- 
PENN  STATE  ing  editor  in  1957. 
CAMPAIGN  ..  He  was  public  relations 

director  for  the  American 

Waterways  Operators,  the 

trade  association  of  the  barge  and  towboat  industry, 
before  becoming  associate  editor  of  F-D-C  Reports, 
a  trade  magazine  for  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 


THE 


In  1961.  he  joined  Food  Chemical  News  Inc.  as  man- 
aging editor  of  one  of  the  company's  six  publica- 
tions covering  regulatory  affairs  involving  the  food 
and  chemical  industries.  He  went  on  to  become  vice 
president  of  the  company,  which  was  purchased  by 
Times  Mirror  Inc.  in  1992.  He  retired  in  1994. 

Shirley  Galant,  who  grew  up  in  Pottsville  and 
graduated  from  Penn  State  with  a  degree  in  jour- 
nalism in  1953.  began  her  career  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette.  She 
went  on  to  work  as  an  editor  with  the  National  Busi- 
ness Education  Association  in  Reston,  Va.,  and 
served  21  years  as  subscription  manager  for  Food 
Chemical  News.  She  and  Raymond  Galant  have 
three  children. 

During  their  years  in  northern  Virginia,  the 
Galants  were  active  members  of  var' 
ty  and  professional  organizations. 


Making  progress 


Work  continues  on  the  addition  to  Beaver  Stadium  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Recently,  workers  burled  utility  I 
that  will  be  used  in  the  stadium.  The  $93  million  project  will  add  roughly  11,000  seats,  upgraded  locker  rooms,  a 
Sports  Museum  and  other  needed  features  to  the  stadium. 


February  17,  2000 
COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about 
these  programs  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)  865-3085. 

■  Laughing  at  Stress  —  WEL 
175 

This  course  will  show  you  how  to 
think  and  move  joyfully,  give  the  gift 
of  joy  and  find  joy  in  everyday  life. 
Meets  Friday,  Feb.  25,  from  noon  to 
1  p.m.  in  room  125  Reber  Building. 
Cost  $5. 

Libraries  seminars 

The  University  Libraries  announce 
its  Spring  2000  Electronic  Seminar 
Series  —  a  series  of  hands-on  cours- 
es for  faculty  and  students  that  teach 
how  to  use  the  Libraries'  Web-based 
resources.  Seminars  are  offered 
throughout  March  and  April. 

A  full  schedule  and  seminar 
descriptions  are  available  at 
http://www.libraries.psu.edu/ 
pubittfo/libraryinstrit.html.  If  you 
have  questions  about  the  seminars, 
contact  Doris  Herr  at  (814)  865-0560. 

To  register,  send  an  e-mail  to 
signup@psulias.psu.edu. 


BOOK  SHELF 


Phyllis  Cole,  assuciak'  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  women's  studies  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County. 

Mary  Mnudy  Emerson  and  the  Origins 
of  Transcendentalism:  A  Family  His- 
tory, published  by  Oxford  University 

The  book  yields  proof  that  Moody 
Emerson  was  more  than  a  beloved 
aunt  —  that  her  influence  and  ideas 
formed  the  cornerstone  for  much  of 
what  her  famous  nephew,  American  lit- 
erature icon  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
penned  during  his  lifetime. 

Geoffrey  Godbey,  professor  of  leisure 
studies  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  John  Robin- 
son, director  of  the  Americans'  Use  of 
Time  Project  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Time  for  Life:  Tlte  Surprising  Ways 
Americans  Use  TJteir  Time  ,  published 
by  The  Pennsylvania  Stak-  University 

For  die  first  time  since  the  1960s, 
men  report  having  significandy  more 
free  time  than  women.  That  and  other 
major  changes  are  reported  in  the 
newest  edition  of  this  book.  Time  for 
Life  describes  quantitatively  how  a  typi- 
cal day  in  American  life  has  been 
changing.  Based  on  the  oldest  and 
most  comprehensive  study  of  how 
Americans  use  time,  this  revised  edi- 
tion contains  results  from  the  latest  na- 
tional diary  study  of  more  than  10,000 
respondents  of  all  ages  across  the 
country.  These  respondents  reported 
on  all  their  activities  across  a  24-hour 
day  to  compare  with  earlier  national 


Peggy  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
civil  engineering,  and  Eric  Brown,  a 
Ph.D.  student  in  civil  engineering. 
Maryland's  Guidelines  to  Waterway 
Construction. 

This  one-of-a-kind  manual  is  intend- 
ed to  aid  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  waterway  projects  such  as 
stream  restoration,  stream  stabiliza- 
tion, bridges  and  culverts,  and  tempo- 
rary diversions.  Because  of  the  manu- 
al's breadth,  the  guidelines  also  can  be 
used  on  most  waterway  construction 
projects  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  Region. 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Envi- 
ronment plans  to  put  the  guidelines  on 
the  Web  i 


Charles  Prebish,  professor  of  religious 
studies,  with  Martin  Baumann  of  the 
Universitat  Bremen  in  Germany. 
fixe  journal  of  Global  Buddhism. 

Prebish  will  co-edit  this  new  online 
journal,  which  can  be  found  at 
http://jgb.la.psu.edu/.  The  scholarly  ac- 
ademic journal  was  established  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  Buddhism's  global- 
ization and  its  transcontinental  inter- 
relatedness.  It  employs  a  blind  peer  re- 
view evaluation  process,  includes  re- 
search articles,  discussions,  critical 
notes,  bulletins  and  reviews.  The  jour- 
nal also  will  emphasize  the  creation  of 
databases,  empirical  investigations  and 
ongoing  research  projects. 

Adam  J.  Sorkin,  professor  of  English  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County. 


Bebop  Baby,  published  in  New  York  as 
part  of  the  Poetry  New  York  Poetry 
Pamphlet  series;  and  Recensamant  de 
epifanii  /  Census  of  Epiphanies  by  Virgil 
Mihaiu. 

Sorkin  has  published  two  books  of 
translation  from  these  contemporary 
Romanian  poets.  Cartarescu,  the  au- 
thor of  five  books  of  poetry  and  five  of 
fiction  and  criticism,  is  one  of  Roma- 
nia's most  honored  writers  of  the  gen- 
eration that  came  to  the  fore  in  the 
1980s.  Bebop  Baby  is  the  first  volume  in 
English  devoted  to  his  work. 

Recensamant  de  epifanii/Census  of 
Epiphanies  is  a  189-page  volume  con- 
taining 70  poems  that  originated  in 
Pitesti,  Romania.  It  is  part  of  the  dual- 
language  series  called  Colectia  Gemini 
(Gemini  Collection),  published  by  Edi- 
tura  Paralela  45.  Mihaiu  is  the  author 
of  six  previous  books  of  poetry,  and 
two  volumes  of  his  collected  commen- 
taries on  contemporary  music  and 
world  jazz. 

Francis  T.$.  Yu,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of 
electrical  engineering,  and  Shizhou  Yin, 
assistant  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

Photorefractive  Optics:  Materials,  Prop- 
erties and  Applications,  published  by 
Academic  Press. 

Yu  and  Yin  edited  this  book,  which 
brings  together  articles  by  some  of  the 
world's  top  experts  in  photorefractive 
optics  into  a  single  volume.  Designed 
as  a  reference  text  for  technical  staff, 
research  scientists  and  graduate  stu- 
dents working  in  the  field,  the  book 
covers  the  fundamental  aspects  and 


recent  advances  of  photorefractive  op- 
tics. The  text's  570  pages  collect  state- 
of-the-art  information  from  world  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States,  Japan.  Rus- 
sia. Ukraine.  China,  France,  Germany, 
Australia  and  Denmark. 

Lori  D.  Ginzberg,  associate  professor  of 
history  and  women's  studies 
Women  in  Antebellum  Reform,  pub- 
lished by  Harlan  Davidson  Press. 

This  book  describes  a  wide  range  of 
charitable  and  reform  activity  in  the  an- 
tebellum period.  It  offers  a  view  of 
women  and  reform  through  two  lens- 
es: one  that  focuses  on  the  ideas  about 
women,  religion,  class  and  race  that 
shaped  19th-century  reform  move- 
ments and  another  that  observes  actu- 
al women  as  they  participated  in  the 
world  of  social  change. 

Mark  E,  Neely  Jr.,  McCabe  Greer  profes- 
sor of  Civil  War  history  at  Penn  State, 
and  Harold  Holzer,  vice  president  for 
communications  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 

Tiie  Union  Image,  Popular  Prints  of  the 
Civil  War  North,  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press. 

During  the  American  Civil  War,  pop- 
ular prints  were  frequently  used  to  de- 
pict, define  and  celebrate  both  the 
Union  and  Confederate  causes.  The 
Union  Image  explores  the  graphic  arts 
that  portrayed  the  Northern  side  — 
both  patriotic  pictures  and  newsworthy 
illustrations  published  while  the  war 
raged  and  in  retrospective  images  is- 
sued years  later.  This  volume  repro- 
duces nearly  150  original  prints. 
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Senior  associate  dean  search  under  way  for  Graduate  School 

Nominations  and  applications  are  invited 
for  the  position  of  senior  associate  dean 
in  The  Graduate  School.  This  12-month 
position  (three-fourths  time  commit- 
ment), is  available  Aug.  1.  when  Lynne 
Goodstein  moves  into  her  new  position 
as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  Professional  Studies  at  Sim- 
mons College  in  Boston. 

The  search  is  being  conducted  inter- 
nally. The  senior  associate  dean  is  the 
operations  officer  for  many  aspects  of 
the  management  of  Graduate  School  ac- 
tivities, and  reports  to  the  dean  of  The 
Graduate  School. 

The  Graduate  School  provides  lead- 
ership and  coordination  for  graduate 
education  at  Penn  State,  serving  more 


than  10,000  students  and  J.'KIO  graduate 
faculty.  The  Graduate  School  currently 
awards  graduate  degrees  in  140  fields  at 
the  University  Park  colleges,  Penn  State 
Erie,  Capital  College,  the  College  of 
Medicine  in  Hershey  and  Penn  State 
Great  Valley. 

Responsibilities  for  the  position  in- 
clude: participation  in  ongoing  strategic 
planning  activities  and  plan  implemen- 
tation; budgetary  responsibility  for 
Graduate  School  operations,  including 
intercollege  graduate  degree  programs; 
participation  in  and  provision  of  guid- 
ance for  selected  Graduate  Council  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees;  supervision 
of  Graduate  School  staff;  preparation  of 
special  reports  and  analyses  of  graduate 


education  issues;  representation  of  The 
Graduate  School  on  various  committees 
and  organizations  internal  and  external 
to  Penn  State,  including  the  Graduate 
School  Alumni  Society. 

Qualifications  for  the  position 
include: 

■  Tenured  professorial  appointment 
at  full  rank  and  membership  in  the  grad- 
uate faculty,  with  significant  teaching,  re- 
search and  service  accomplishments; 

■  Demonstrated  leadership,  inter- 
personal and  fiscal  management  skills; 

■  Commitment  to  high-quality  disci- 
plinary and  interdisciplinary  graduate 
programs  and  understanding  of  the  ma- 
jor issues  and  trends  affecting  graduate 
education; 


■  Ability  tn  promote  cooperation  in  a 
multi-campus  environment;  and 

■  Understanding  of  and  support  for 
the  University's  multiple  missions  and 
its  commitment  to  diversity. 

The  search  committee  will  begin  to 
review  applications  and  nominations  on 
March  17  and  will  continue  to  receive 
them  until  a  candidate  is  selected.  Penn 
Slate  is  committed  to  affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  and  the  diversity  of  its 
workforce. 

Letters  of  application,  accompanied 
by  a  curriculum  vita  and  nominations 
may  be  submitted  to;  Mary  Jane  Irwin, 
chair,  Senior  Associate  Dean  Search 
Committee.  114  Kern  Graduate  Build- 
ing, University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


Search  committee  formed  for 
Great  Valley  CEO/associate  dean 


A  search  committee  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  identify  candidates  for  the  position 
of  center  executive  officer  and  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  its 
Penn  State  Great  Valley  School  of  Grad- 
uate Professional  Studies.  The  position 
will  be  available  beginning  July  1 ,  when 
current  CEO  Madelyn  Hanes  leaves  to 
take  on  the  position  of  provost  and  dean 
of  the  Capital  College. 

Ellen  Foster  Curtis,  division  head  of 
graduate  programs  management  at 
Great  Valley,  will  chair  the  committee. 

The  CEO/associate  dean  reports  to 
the  dean  of  The  Graduate  School  and  is 
responsible  for  providing  academic  and 
administrative  leadership  for  the  Penn 
State  Great  Valley  School  of  Graduate 
Professional  Studies,  which  currently 
enrolls  about  1,700  students  in  profes- 
sional master's  degree  programs  in  the 
fields  of  education,  engineering,  infor- 
mation science  and  management  The 
center  currendy  has  40  full-time  faculty, 
35  (full-time  equivalent)  part-time  fac- 
ulty, and  an  administrative/support 
staff  of  about  70.  with  an  annual  oper- 
ating budget  of  nearly  $12  million. 

Candidates  for  this  position  should 


have  academic  credentials  appropriate 
for  a  tenured  professorial  appointment 
with  a  record  of  substantial  accom- 
plishment in  teaching,  research  and 
service;  proven  administrative  and  lead- 
ership abilities;  experience  in  fiscal 
management  and  development  activi- 
ties; an  understanding  of  the  unique 
mission  of  graduate  professional  stu- 
dents; a  commitment  to  diversity;  and 
the  ability  to  interact  effectively  with  a 
variety  of  individuals  representing  area 
professional  and  community  organiza- 
tions and  businesses,  as  well  as  alumni. 

Nominations  and  applications  ac- 
companied by  a  resume  or  equivalent 
information,  and  the  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  four  refer- 
ences should  be  submitted  to  Ellen  Fos- 
ter Curtis,  chair,  Search  Committee, 
Great  Valley  CEO/Associate  Dean,  114 
Kern  Graduate  Building,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802.  Applications  and  nom- 
inations will  be  reviewed  beginning 
March  27,  and  will  be  accepted  until  the 
position  is  filled. 

Penn  State  is  committed  to  affirma- 
tive action,  equal  opportunity  and  the 
diversity  of  its  workforce. 


1ST  seeks  academic  director  for 
Pennsylvania  Governor's  School 


The  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology  is  searching  for  an 
academic  director  for  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Governor's  School  for  Informa- 
tion Technology.  Primary  responsi- 
bility will  be  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  Pennsylvania  Gover- 
nor's School  for  Information  Tech- 
nology, including  the  design,  devel- 
opment, delivery  and  evaluation  of 
the  program.  The  individual  selected 
also  will  be  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  curriculum  and  the  re- 
cruitment of  faculty;  will  manage  ad- 
ministrative support  provided  by  the 
1ST  Solutions  Institute  of  the  School 
of  Information  Sciences  and  Technol- 
ogy and  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension;  and  will  be  responsible  to 
the  director  of  the  1ST  Solutions  In- 
stitute for  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  program.  The  Gover- 
nor's School  Program  is  a  half-time 
assignment,  year  round  and  full-time 
assignment  from  June  1  through  July 
31  of  every  year  of  the  contract 
period. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
master's  degree  with  instructional 


experience  in  development  and  deliv- 
ery of  courses  in  the  field  of  infor- 
mation sciences  and  technology.  Ex- 
perience in  developing  or  delivering 
curricula  for  youth-oriented  outreach 
programs  preferred.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  the  School  of  Informa- 
tion Sciences  and  Technology,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.ist.psu.edu. 

This  position  is  a  fixed-term  I 
appointment,  with  affiliate  academic 
appointment  in  1ST,  if  appropriate. 
The  salary  will  be  competitive  and 
commensurate  with  the  candidate's 
experience,  qualifications  and  rank. 
Apply  by  sending  a  cover  letter,  vita 
and  names,  telephone  numbers  and 
e-mail  addresses  of  three  references 
to:  School  of  Information  Sciences 
and  Technology,  Director  —  PGS1T, 
504  Rider  Building,  120  S.  Burrowes 
Street,  University  Park,  Pa.  16801. 
Attn:  Joseph  M.  Lambert. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin 
March  1  and  continue  until  a  suitable 
candidate  is  found.  Penn  State  is  com- 
mitted to  affirmative  action,  equal 
opportunity  and  the  diversity  of  its 
workforce. 


OBITUARIES 

John  M.  Anderson,  Evan  Pugh  professor 
emeritus  of  philosophy  in  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from  March  1, 1946, 
until  his  retirement  June  30, 1980;  died 
Dec.  3, 1999,  at  the  age  of  85. 

Clare  A.  Becker,  professor  emeritus  of 
agricultural  economics  in  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  from  April  1, 
1947,  until  his  retirement  July  1,  1976; 
died  Jan.  9.  He  was  88. 

Blanche  P.  Brass,  residence  hall  worker 
in  Housing  and  Food  Services,  from 
SepL  15, 1969,  until  her  retirement  Oct 
4, 1980;  died  Jan.  8,  at  the  age  of  82. 

George  Dressier,  assistant  professor  of 
business  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  from 
Jan.  15. 1968,  until  his  retirement  June 
30, 1980;  died  Oct  10, 1999.  He  was  79. 


Jacqueline  D.  Hunt,  electronic  technician 
B  in  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory, 
from  Nov.  1. 1948,  until  her  retirement 
Dec.  31, 1994;  died  Jan.  4.  She  was  75. 

Charles  H.  Kope,  maintenance  worker  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  from  May  3, 
1971,  until  his  retirement  June  20, 1981; 
died  Jan.  5,  at  the  age  of  85. 

Sebastian  V.  "Marty"  Martorana,  81,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  education  and  senior 
research  associate  in  Penn  State's  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education, 
died  Jan.  23.  He  was  nationally  recog- 
nized for  his  work  on  state  public  policy 
affecting  community  colleges,  state  and 
regional  planning,  and  interorganiza- 
tional  cooperation  in  higher  education. 
He  also  held  administrative  positions  at 
State  University  of  New  York,  the  New 


York  State  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  He  joined  Penn 
State  in  1972  and  retired  in  1989. 

Robert  G.  Quinn,  former  dean  and  CEO 
of  the  Commonwealth  College,  died 
Feb.  1  during  a  golfing  vacation  in 
Florida.  He  was  63. 

He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  from  Drexel  Uni- 
versity in  1959  and  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees  in  physics  from  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  1961 
and  1962,  respectively. 

From  1966  to  1980,  he  was  profes- 
sor of  engineering,  member  of  the 
Ionosphere  Research  Laboratory,  and 
dean  and  CEO  of  the  Commonwealth 
College.  Quinn  also  was  the  Francis  C. 
Powell  Professor  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  at  Drexel  Uni- 


versity and  held  positions  at  Catholic 
University  and  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Quinn  was  a  leader  nationally  and 
internationally  in  restructuring  engi- 
neering education  for  the  21st  century. 
He  served  on  the  National  Advisory 
Panel  for  the  Space  Shuttle,  was  a  con- 
sultant to  NASA's  manned  space  mis- 
sions and  was  an  adviser  to  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  industries. 

Stanley  S.  Woodring,  auditing  clerk  at  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  from  Jan.  2,  1970,  un- 
til his  retirement  April  1, 1985;  died  Dec. 
21,1999.  He  was  78. 

Pauline  A.  Yerg,  college  health  nurse  in 
Student  Administrative  Services,  from 
Oct.  1, 1966,  until  her  retirement  Jan.  1. 
1981;  died  Jan.  12,  at  the  age  of  81. 


jp  Penn  Staters 

Anthony  Alchley,  head  of  tin-  graduate  program  in 
acoustics  and  professor  of  acoustics,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Acoustical  Society  of 
America  on  the  American  Institute  of  Physics  (AIP) 
Governing  Board.  'Die  AIP  is  composed  of  10  mem- 
ber societies  representing  more  than  120,000  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  The  Governing  Board  serves  as 
the  overseeing  body  for  the  AIP. 


giate  L  ompetition  for  the  area,  which  will  be  held  at 
Penn  State  on  April  7. 


William  H.  Bmne,  professor  and  head  of  the  meteorol- 
ogy department,  has  won  the  2000  Henry  G. 
Houghton  Award  from  the  American  Meteorological 
Society.  The  award  recognizes  Hrune's  work  measur- 
ing free  radicals  and  oilier  atmospheric  elements  and 
his  research  on  atmospheric  photochemical  process- 
es. Brune  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of  atmospheric  trace 
chemicals  and  the  interactions  among  atmospheric 
chemistry,  transport  and  vegetation.  The  Houghton 
award  recognizes  research  achievement  in  the  field 
uf  physical  meteorology,  including  atmospheric 
chemistry.  Houghton  founded  the  University  Corpo- 
ration for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Colorado. 


Monty  Christiansen,  associate  professc 
and  park  management,  was  keynote  speaker  and  co- 
director  for  the  2000  Hong  Kong  Playground  Safety 
Conference.  The  five-day  conference  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  held  in  China.  Christiansen's  presentation 
was  titled  'To  Infinity  and  Beyond!  —  Relevance  of 
ASTM  Playground  Safety  Standards  and  U.S.  Federal 
Playground  Safety  Guidelines  to  Hong  Kong  in  the 
Nfw  Millennium." 


Kim  Cook,  associate  professor  of  music,  recently  re- 
leased the  compact  disc  "Solo  Sonatas  for  Cello,"  a 
recording  of  cello  sonatas  by  Zoltan  Kodaly  (1882- 
1967),  George  Crumb  (b.1929)  and  Paul  Hindemith 
(1895-1963).  Cook  has  performed  as  a  soloist  in 
Israel,  Jordan,  China,  Italy.  Austria,  Germany,  the 
Czech  Republic.  Finland,  Russia  and  the  United 
Stales.  In  19%,  she  performed  recitals  and  master 
classes  as  artistic  ambassador  lor  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Barbados.  Jamaica,  Dominican  Republic, 
Panama,  Honduras,  Peru.  Brazil  and  Mexico. 


Wolfgang  E.  Ernst,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
was  invited  to  give  lectures  at  (wo  international  work- 
shops at  the  Institute  for  Theoretical  Atomic  and 
Molecular  Physics  (ITAMP)  at  Harvard  University. 
He  gave  the  first,  'The  Sodium  Trimer:  a  Model  Sys- 
tem for  the  Study  of  Vibronic  Interactions  and  Geo- 
metric Phase  Effects"  at  the  ITAMP  Workshop  on 
The  Geometric  Phase."  The  second  lecture,  on 
Trapping  and  Spectroscopy  of  Molecules  in  Cold 
Helium  Droplets"  was  delivered  at  the  ITAMP  Work- 
shop on  Trapping,  Spectroscopy  and  Collisions  of 
Ulfracold  Molecules."  Ernst  also  presented  an  invited 
colloquium  on  "Spectroscopy  and  Dynamics  of  Clus- 
ters" at  the  Erzherzog-Johann  University  in  Graz, 
Austria. 


Carolyn  Fisher,  director  of  human  resources  for  Auxil- 
iary Services,  has  been  appointed  director  of  college 
relations  for  the  Areal  Board  of  the  Society  of  Hu- 
man Resources  Management  The  board  includes 
representatives  from  10  states  in  the  Northeast  and 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  volunteer  leader  structure  of 
the  society,  which  represents  130.000  human  re- 
sources professionals  around  the  world.  Fisher's  re- 
sponsibilities include  the  Human  Resources  Colle- 


Cheryl  Glenn,  associate  professor  of  Knglish  and 
women's  studies,  has  been  elected  to  a  three-year 
term  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
on  College  Composition  and  Communication,  a  con- 
stituent group  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  (NCTE).  The  NCTE,  with  77,000  individual 
and  institutional  members  worldwide,  is  dedicated  to 
improving  the  teaching  and  learning  of  English  and 
the  language  arts  at  all  levels  of  education. 


Martha  T.  Halsey,  professor  emerita  of  Spanish,  deliv- 
ered a  keynote  address  at  an  international  confer- 
ence titled  "Sixty  Years  Later:  Literature  of  the 
Asturian  Exile  of  1939."  The  conference  focused  on 
authors  from  that  area  of  Spain  who  left  at  the  end  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Her  lecture  dealt  with  the 
work  done  on  the  plays  of  dramatist  Alejandro 
Casona  by  professors  and  critics  in  the  United  States 
and  will  be  published  by  the  College  of  Philology  of 
the  University  of  Oviedo  in  Asturias.  Spain. 


Elizabeth  A.  Hanley,  associate  professor  of  kinesiology. 
presented  the  paper  "DanceSport:  Another  Olympic 
Event?"  at  the  Centre  for  Olympic  Studies,  University 
of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  Australia. 


Steve  Hessmann,  director  of  University  Relations  at 
Penn  State  Shenango,  has  recently  become  a  Penn 
State  member  representative  to  The  Council  for  Ad- 
vancement and  Support  of  Education.  Hessmann  also 
has  been  elected  to  serve  a  second,  three-year  term 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Saint  Francis  College  Na- 
tional Alumni  Association.  He  currently  holds  the  of- 
fice of  secretary  and  will  remain  in  that  position 
through  the  coming  year. 


Lou  Inserra,  professor  of  architecture,  has  been  cho- 
sen to  receive  the  American  Collegiate  Schools  of  Ar- 
chitecture Distinguished  Professor  Award.  The 
award  is  given  to  no  more  than  five  individuals  a  year 
for  their  sustained  creative  achievement  of  architec- 
tural education  through  teaching,  design,  scholar- 
ship, research  or  service. 


Robert  Lima,  professor  of  Spanish  and  comparative  lit- 
erature and  Fellow  of  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies,  gave  an  invited  talk  in  Spain  at  a 
colloquium  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  playwright 
Jose  Martin  Recuerda.  Lima's  presentation  discussed 
the  process  of  translating,  adapting  and  staging  Re- 
cuerda's  play.  Vie  Inmates  of  the  Convent  of  Saint 
Mary  Egyptian.  Lima  also  was  honored  by  Villanova 
University  with  its  Alumni  Medallion  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  his  accomplishments 
as  a  scholar  and  writer.  Lima  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  English  and  philosophy  (1957)  and  his 
master  of  arts  degree  in  theatre  and  drama  (1961), 
from  Villanova. 

Robert  F.  Nicely  Jr.,  professor  of  curriculum,  supervi- 
sion and  educational  administration,  received  the 
Outstanding  Research  and  Publication  Award  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  for  his  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board,  coordinator  and  editor  of  the 
section  titled  "Supervision  as  an  Organized  Profes- 
sion," and  co-author  of  the  chapter  titled  "Supervi- 
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sion  and  Staff  Development"  for  the  international 
Handbook  of  Research  on  School  Supervision.  This  i 
the  second  time  that  Nicely  has  been  selected  to 
receive  this  award. 


Pradeep  Singh,  assistant  professor  of  statistics  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  presented  his  paper,  "Multivariate  Regres- 
sion Models  with  Random  Intercepts."  at  the  Sixth 
Internationa!  Conference  on  Statistics,  Combinatorics 
and  Related  Areas. 


Adam  J.  Sorkin,  professor  of  English  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County,  was  awarded  the  Prize  for  Excel- 
lence from  the  Iasi  Writers'  Association  in  Iasi.  Roma- 
nia. The  award  is  a  new  recognition  established  by 
the  association. 


S.  Shyam  Sundar,  assistant  professt 
dons  and  director  of  the  Media  Effects  Research  Lab- 
oratory, won  the  Top  Three  Paper"  award  in  the 
Communication  and  Technology  Division  of  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Association.  His  paper, 
"Multimedia  Effects  on  Processing  and  Perception  of 
Online  News:  A  Study  of  Picture,  Audio  and  Video 
Downloads."  was  co-authored  by  Rebecca  Edgar  and 
Katie  Mayer,  both  1999  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Communications. 


Richard  E.  Tressler,  professor  and  head  of  materials 
science  and  engineering,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
National  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Materials 
Research  for  "Defense-After-Next"  The  12-member 
committee  includes  researchers  with  a  wide  range  of 
expertise  in  the  military,  corporate  and  academic  en- 
vironments. It  will  undertake  a  three-year  study  to 
identify  the  kinds  of  materials  and  processing  re- 
search and  development  that  are  crucial  for  address- 
ing 21st  century  defense  needs,  based  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requirements.  Tressler  was  chosen 
for  his  work  in  structural  ceramics  and  ceramic  com- 
posites, as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  Army  and  aero- 
space systems. 


Jean-Claude  Vuillemin,  associate  professor  of  French, 
presented  an  invited  lecture:  "Theatre  et  pouvoirs  a 
l'age  baroque,"  at  the  Pantheon-Sorbonne  University, 
in  Paris.  Vuillemin  also  was  re-elected  vice  president 
of  the  Mouvement-Corneille,  an  international  society 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  French  playwright  Pierre 
Corneille  (1606-1684). 


Thomas  L  Watschke,  professor  of  turfgrass  science  in 
the  Department  of  Agronomy,  gave  two  invited 
presentations  at  the  British  and  International  Golf 
Greenkeepers  Association  in  Harrogate,  England. 
The  presentations  were  titled  "Grasses  for  Golf 
Courses"  and  "Grass  Species  for  the  21st  Century." 


Vickie  Segler,  director  of  the  Center  for  Medieval 
Studies  and  professor  of  German,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Council  of  the  Committee  on  Centers  and 
Regional  Associations  of  the  Medieval  Academy  of 
America.  This  committee  is  composed  primarily  of 
Medieval  center  directors  who  further  the  interests 
of  Medieval  studies  across  the  country  and  help  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  with  curricula,  funding,  or- 
ganization and  outreach.  The  council  also  advises 
universities  on  doctoral  programs  and  employment 
opportunities. 
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m  Focus  on  Research 

Coal-derived  fuel  is  found  to  burn  cleaner 


By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 
Public  Information 

The  chemical  that  replaced 
fluoro-chloro  carbons  in  spray 
cans  also  may  serve  as  a  re- 
placement utility  fuel  and  may 
even  substitute  for  diesel  fuel  in  the 
future,  according  to  researchers. 

Dimethyl  ether  (DME)  is  normal- 
ly produced  by  dehydration  of 
methanol,  but  DME  production  from 
natural  gas  and  from  coal-derived 
syngas  may  open  up  this  clean  fuel 
for  broader  use,  the  researchers  sug- 
gest. 

In  a  study  of  the  emissions  pro- 
duced when  burning  DME  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  n-butane  or  propane,  re- 
searchers found  that  DME  had  lower 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  and  the 
same  or  lower  nitric  oxide  emissions 
than  either  of  these  commercially 
available  fuels. 

"In  China  and  India,  propane  and 
butane  are  used  in  great  quantities 
for  utility  purposes  such  as  cooking," 
said  Andre  L.  Boehman,  director  of 
the  Penn  State  Combustion  Laborato- 
ry and  assistant  professor  of  fuel  sci- 
ence. "Switching  to  a  fuel  that  gener- 
ally has  lower  emissions  and  is  coal- 
derived  could  make  cleaner  fuel 
available  from  local  resources." 

The  researchers,  who  also  includ- 
ed Christopher  Frye,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  fuel  science  and  Peter  J.  A. 
Tijm  of  Air  Products  and  Chemicals, 


Andre  L.  Boehman,  director  of  the  Penn  State  Combustion  Laboratory  and 
assistant  professor  of  fuel  science,  collects  particulate  matter  to  measure  total 
mass  emissions  from  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  engine  used  to  run  the  staff 
shuttle  at  University  Park. 


Allentown,  Pa.,  found  that  i 

of  tests,  carbon  monoxide 

were  lower  when  burning  DME  than 

for  either  butane  or  propane.  They 

also  found  that  in  most  cases  nitric 

oxide  emissions  were  lower,  but  that 

even  in  the  worst  case,  nitric  oxide 


)  higher  than  when      Boehn 


burning  butane  and  propane. 

"We  concluded  that  in  terms  of  its 
comparative  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitric  oxide  emissions,  DME  is  a  vi- 
able alternative  utility  fuel,"  said 
Boehman. 

With  a  favorable  emission  profile, 
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us  ;i  replacement  furl  in  iliesel  en- 
gines. While  burning  DME  produces 
fewer  emissions  llian  burning  diesel 
fuel,  DME  has  very  poor  lubricating 
properties. 

"Diesel  engines  rely  on  the  lubri- 
cating properties  of  diesel  fuel  to  lu- 
bricate the  fuel  injection  system  and 
other  components,"  said  Boehman. 
"DME  has  no  natural  lubricating 
properties  and  we  will  need  to  add  a 
lubricating  additive  for  diesel  engine 

Boehman  and  his  team  are  plan- 
ning to  test  DME-blend  fuel  in  a  De- 
fender model,  Champion  motor 
coach  with  an  International  Corp. 

chassis  and  a  Navistar  engine.  The 
shuttle  bus,  which  seals  2^  passen- 
gers and  is  accessible  to  those  with  a 

handicap,  was  purchased  jointly  by 
Penn  State's  fleet  services  and 
Boehman's  grants.  The  motor  coach 
is  in  daily  use  as  a  faculty/staff  shut- 
tle bus. 

The  researchers  have  begun  to  de- 
termine the  baseline  characteristics 
of  the  motor  coach  when  run  on  stan- 
dard diesel  fuels.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  testing  a  variety  of  DME  fuel 
blends  on  a  test-bed  engine. 

Once  the  baseline  and  laboratory 
fuel  tests  are  completed  sometime 
next  year,  the  researchers  will  adapt 
the  motor  coach  for  use  with  the 
DME  fuel  and  will  evaluate  engine 
response,  emissions  and  wear  under 
normal  usage. 


Mechanical  forces  found  to  exert 
larger  role  in  blood  vessel  health 


Cholesterol,  dietary  fat,  drugs  and  other 
chemical  bio-regulators  may  get  most  of 
the  media  attention,  but  engineers  have 
shown  that  mechanical  forces,  including 
shear  stress,  stretch  and  pressure,  can 
play  unsuspected  but  equivalent  roles  in 
some  aspects  of  cardiovascular  health  and 
disease. 

John  Tarbell,  distinguished  professor 
of  chemical  engineering,  and  associates  in 
Penn  State's  Biomolecular  Transport  Dy- 
namics Laboratory,  recently  showed  that 
there  is  a  one-to-one  correspondence  be- 
tween certain  effects  of  shear  stress,  the 
frictional  force  exerted  by  blood  flow,  and 
a  growth  factor  that  stimulates  the  pro- 
duction of  new  blood  vessels. 

The  Penn  State  group  compared  the  ef- 
fects of  shear  stress  with  that  of  vascular 
endothelial  growth  factor  (VEGF)  in  labo- 
ratory tests  with  both  human  and  bovine 
blood  vessel  tissue.  VEGF  is  multifunc- 
tional and,  in  addition  to  promoting  the 
growth  of  new  blood  vessels,  it  affects  the 
ability  of  the  cells  on  the  interior  surface 
of  blood  vessels,  the  endothelium,  to  al- 


low fluid  to  pass  through  to  the  cells  be- 

The  researchers  showed  that  shear 
stress  and  VEGF  not  only  cause  similar 
changes  in  endothelium  transport  proper- 
ties but  also  do  so  by  the  same  chemical 
signaling  pathways. 

Tarbell,  who  directs  Penn  State's  Bio- 
molecular Transport  Dynamics  Option  for 
graduate  study  in  the  Life  Sciences  Con- 
sortium, said  his  group  also  investigates 
the  effects  of  fluid  flow  as  it  passes  across 
blood  vessel  walls.  This  transmural  flow  is 
a  million  times  slower  than  blood  flow  and 
amounts  to  a  "seepage"  through  the  wall's 
tissue  matrix.  Nevertheless,  even  though 
the  flow  is  slow,  Tarbell  and  his  associates 
have  shown  that  it  exerts  shear  stress 
that  affects  vessel  function.  For  example, 
they  have  found  that  shear  stress  from 
transmural  fluid  flow  stimulates  the  con- 
traction of  smooth  muscle  cells,  which  lie 
deep  within  the  vessel  wall.  This  may,  in 
turn,  contribute  to  the  overall  vessel  con- 
traction in  response  to  a 
blood  pressure. 


"Holiday  effect"  may  be  on 
permanent  holiday  for  investors 


The  holiday  effect'  —  a  phenom- 
enon that  once  helped  stock 
traders  to  make  a  killing  in  the 
market  before  holidays  —  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  holiday  of 
its  own,  according  to  researchers. 

Roger  Vergin,  professor  of 
business  administration  at  Penn 
State  Great  Valley,  and  John 
McGinnis,  finance  professor  at 
Penn  State  Altoona,  recently  pub- 
lished their  study  of  the  preholi- 
day  market  from  1987  to  1996  in 
the  journal  Applied  Financial  Eco- 
nomics. Their  research  shows 
that  incredible  preholiday  market 
increases  from  1928  to  1975, 
which  caused  the  Standard  and 
Poors  500  to  jump  a  total  of  778 
percent  on  fewer  than  20  days 
per  year,  look  to  be  a  thing  of  the 

From  1987  to  1996,  the  study 
indicates  that  the  S&P  500  saw  a 
modest  average  increase  of  .04 
percent  on  the  days  immediately 
preceding  holidays  that  shut 


down  the  market  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  NASDAQ  and 
AMEX  composites  showed  simi- 
lar increases. 

The  holidays  considered  in  the 
research  include  President's  Day, 
Easter,  Memorial  Day,  July  4, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  Day.  Vergin 
said  he  believes  the  earlier  trend 
was  the  product  of  "preholiday 

"People  felt  good  about  having 
a  day  off,  and  became  more  opti- 
mistic, and  it  seems  to  have 
affected  their  buying  patterns," 
said  Vergin. 

He  said  the  current  trend, 
which  more  closely  mirrors  the 
average  day  on  Wall  Street,  is 
simply  a  case  of  investors  catch- 
ing on  to  the  ramifications  of  the 
holiday  effect 

"Once  patterns  are  detected, 
enough  people  react  to  them  so 
that  they  are  eliminated,"  said 
Vergin. 
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Canning  for  the  Thon 


Kelli  Keane,  right,  a  member,  of  the  Lady  Lion  swimming  and  diving  team,  accepts  a  donation  for  the  Dance  Marathon 
from  the  Livingston  family  of  York.  Pa.  Keane  and  other  student-athletes  were  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  recently  to 
raise  money  for  the  Thon  before  a  men's  basketball  game. 

28th  an  nual  THON  kicks  off  Friday* 
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monds  Fund  for  c 


When  dancers  take  the  floor  at  7 
p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  18,  for  Thon, 
the  nation's  largest  student-run 
philanthropy,  they'll  set  off  on  a 
48-hour  mission,  using  the  power 
of  dance  to  raise  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  families  coping  with  pedi- 
atric cancers.  The  28th  annual 
dance  marathon  runs  through  7 
p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  20,  in  Recre- 
ation Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Last  year  Thon  raised  a  record 
S2.5  million  for  the  Four  Dia- 
research  and  support  of  families 


with  children  being  treated  at  the  Children's 

The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center.  This  year,  with  the 

number  of  dancers  approaching  700,  hopes  are  high  for  an- 

In  addition  to  the  usual  music,  dancing,  speeches  and 
videos,  Thon  2000  will  feature  a  stylish  new  attraction  —  a 
Tommy  Hilfiger  fashion  show.  The  company's  Web  site, 
http://www.Tommy.com/,  will  offer  the  Thon  experience  to 
supporters  outside  University  Park  as  well.  Through  links 
from  the  site  to  the  official  Thon  site  http://www.tfwn.org/, 
Internet  users  will  be  able  to  make  donations  or  view  the 
marathon  live  online. 

For  more  information,  to  make  donations,  or  to  view 
Thon  live  online,  check  the  Thon  Web  site  at 
http:// www.  thon.org/. 


Student  athletes  continue  to  shine  in  the  classroom 


A  summary  of  academic  performance 
for  the  1999  fall  semester  has  revealed 
that  163  Penn  State  student-athletes 
posted  a  grade  point  average  of  3.5  or 
higher,  according  to  Tim  Curley,  athlet- 
ic director. 

The  Dean's  List  honorees  included 
16  athletic  team  members  who  had  per- 
fect 4.0  averages  for  the  semester. 

For  the  semester  just  concluded. 
Curley  said  that  a  total  of  370  student- 
athletes  had  a  GPA  of  3.0  or  above,  52.1 
percent  of  the  710  young  men  and 
women  who  are  actively  participating  in 


Penn  State's  29  varsity  sports.  There  are 
approximately  800  Penn  State  student- 
athletes,  including  those  who  are  med- 
ically unable  to  participate  or  whose 
competitive  eligibility  has  been  ex- 
hausted but  are  working  toward  their 
degree. 

For  the  1998  fall  semester,  there 
were  159  student-athletes  with  a  3.5 
GPA  or  higher  and  a  total  of  365  with  a 
3.0  GPA  or  above,  according  to  Diana 
Kenepp,  director  of  the  Morgan  Acade- 
mic Support  Center  for  Student-Ath- 


The  efforts  of  the  University's  Mor- 
gan Academic  Support  Center  for  Stu- 
dent-Athletes again  was  reflected  in  the 
latest  NCAA  graduation  rate  report, 
which  showed  that  78  percent  of  Penn 
State  student-athletes  who  began  their 
careers  in  1992-93  graduated  in  six 
years,  compared  to  a  58  percent  nation- 
al average. 

Penn  StateTiad  nine  student-athletes 
earn  GTE  All-America  honors  in  1998- 
99,  the  most  ever  to  receive  the  recog- 
nition at  the  University  in  one  academic 
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Health  facility  at 
Altoona  campus  to 
be  in  place  by  2001 


Health  and  wellness  services  at  Penn 
State  Altoona  will  be  undergoing 
improvements  in  the  near  future,  as 
the  college  teams  up  with  Central 
Pennsylvania  Health  Services  Corp., 
of  which  Altoona  Hospital  is  a  major 
component,  to  create  the  Sheetz 
Family  Health  Center  on  campus. 
The  center,  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion in  April  2001,  will  house  the 
college's  nursing  program  and 
student  Health  and  Wellness  Center, 
as  well  as  an  on-site  physicians'  office 
open  to  the  public. 

The  proposed  building  will  consist 
of  11,000  square  feet  —  of  this 
amount,  8,500  square  feet  will  be 
dedicated  to  Penn  State  Altoona's 
nursing  program  and  Health  and 
Wellness  Center. 

The  current  Health  and  Wellness 
Center  in  the  Slep  Student  Center  will 
be  relocated  to  the  new  facility.  One 
of  the  most  used  facilities  on  campus, 
the  Health  and  Wellness  Center  has 
experienced  tremendous  growth  over 
the  past  several  years.  Since  1995,  the 
center  has  expanded  from  providing 
the  services  of  one  registered  nurse 
doing  mostly  assessments  and  refer- 
rals, to  the  current  holistic  approach 
of  a  center  which  provides  a  compre- 
hensive array  of  health  services, 
health  education,  counseling  & 
psychological  services  and  disability 
services  with  a  full  complement  of 
professional  staff. 

Penn  State  Altoona's  nursing 
program  consists  of  both  an  associate 
degree  program  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  program  for  registered 
nurses.  Currently,  the  college  uses 
Altoona  Hospital's  facilities  for  the 
clinical  training  required  by  these 
programs,  while  administering  class- 
room work  on  campus.  The  addition 
of  the  Sheetz  Family  Health  Center 
will  allow  the  nursing  program  to 
hold  both  components  under  one 
roof,  since  the  facility  will  house 
classrooms,  clinical  labs,  mock 
hospital  rooms,  faculty  offices  and  a 
small  computer  lab  dedicated  solely 
to  the  nursing  program. 
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Love  never  fails 


Penn  Slate's  annual  Dance  Marathon,  held  Feb.  18-20,  raised  $3,076,984  this  year  to  help  fight  cancer.  Above,  dancers 
Pete  Minio  and  Tamala  Wentz  stay  on  their  feet  to  take  part  in  a  line  dance.  For  more  Information  and  pictures  on  the  Tnon, 
turn  to  pages  6  and  7. 


University  improves  chances  for  staff 
as  it  grows  its  own  programmers 


The  booming  economy  and  low 
unemployment  that  the  nation 
and  Centre  Region  enjoys  has 
been  no  cause  for  celebration  in  certain 
units  across  the  University  Park 
campus.  In  particular,  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems  (OAS)  has 
discovered  that  with  such  prosperity 
comes  the  arduous  task  of  keeping 

According   to   Robert   Crothers, 


deputy  director  of  OAS,  the  low  jobless 
rate  combined  with  a  national  shortage 
of  trained  people  in  the  information 
technology  field  has  presented  OAS 
with  problems  recruiting  and  hiring 
quality  computer  programmers  and 
analysts.  An  additional  challenge  has 
been  keeping  those  people  on  staff  once 
they  are  trained  for  a  particular  job. 

"Ifs  very  difficult  to  find  people  with 
all  the  right  skills  —  so,  we  must  train 
them,"  said  Crothers.  "You  obviously 
don't  want  to  train  someone  and  have 
them  go  somewhere  else,  and  that's 


been  a  problem." 

In  an  attempt  to  circumvent  this 
problem,  OAS  has  started  an  in-house 
training  program  designed  to  educate 
staff  assistants  at  the  level  17  pay  grade 
for  applications  programmer  and 
analyst  positions. 

Launched  in  the  spring  of  1999  and 
offered  to  employees  at  all  Penn  State 
locations,  the  program  offers  mutual 
benefits:  candidates  receive  quality 
training  and  eventually  a  higher-paying 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Penn  State  is  proactive  in  addressing 
concerns  about  sweatshop  labor 


Background  information 


In  recent  weeks,  student  protests 
have  occurred  at  several  campuses 
over  the  issue  of  labor  conditions  in 
overseas  factories  that  produce  apparel 
for  universities.  This  is  an  important 
issue  for  all  universities,  and  one  in 
which  Penn  State  has  taken  an  aggres- 
sive national  leadership  position. 

Penn  State  was  among  the  first 
universities  to  become  involved  in 
efforts  to  monitor  conditions  in  the 
factories  where  clothing  is  produced 
that  carries  the  Penn  State  name.  In 
fact,  as  described  below,  we  are  way 
ahead  of  most  other  major  universities 
in  the  country  in  efforts  to  improve  the 
lives  of  workers  in  such  factories. 

Our  efforts  go  beyond  the  plans  of 
both  the  Fair  Labor  Association  (FLA) 
and  the  newly  proposed  Worker  Rights 
Consortium.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
Penn  State  worked  with  the  Collegiate 
Licensing  Company's  Code  of  Conduct 
Task  Force,  participated  in  conference 
calls  initiated  by  the  White  House,  and 
helped  sponsor  national  seminars 
attended  by  all  stakeholders.  We  were 
among  the  first  universities  to  publish 
on  the  Web  the  locations  of  factories 
producing  Penn  State  merchandise.  We 
were,  with  the  strong  encouragement  of 
our  students,  among  the  earlv  members 
of  the  FLA 

Penn  State  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing reasonably  possible  to  ensure  that 
Penn  State  licensed  products  are  manu- 
factured in  proper  work  environment 
conditions,  First,  Penn  State  joined  with 
more  than  100  other  universities  to 
support  the  Fair  Labor  Association's 
initiatives  in  developing  a  Code  of 
Conduct.  Independent  monitoring  is  a 
key  to  the  success  and  the  long-term 
acceptance  of  this  code.  At  the  same 
time,  we  recognize  that  further  improve- 
ments may  be  required.  We  support 
efforts  to  guarantee  that  fair  wages  are 
paid  appropriate  to  the  work  force  in  the 
countries  involved. 

With  regard  to  public  disclosure, 
Penn  State,  among  others,  was  instru- 


BOOK  SHELF 


Ralph  J.  Sabock.  retired  a 
professor  of  physical  education. 
Coaching:  A  Realistic  Perspective,  6th 
Edition,  published  by  Collegiate  Press, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  book  places  great  emphasis  on 
ethical  behavior  for  both  coaches  and 
players,  discipline,  recruiting,  parent 
involvement  organization  and  plan- 
ning. The  material,  an  in-depth 
description  of  the  coaching  profession, 
is  applicable  for  both  men's  and 


Last  March,  after  careful  deliberation  and  with  the  encouragement  of  students, 
Penn  State  joined  several  major  colleges  and  universities  in  adopting  the  Fair 
Labor  Association  (FLA)  and  its  Code  of  Conduct  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that 
products  bearing  the  Penn  State  name  are  not  produced  by  "sweatshop"  labor. 
Representatives  of  the  apparel  and  footwear  industries,  human  rights  groups, 
labor,  religious  organizations,  university  interests  and  consume 
created  the  FLA,  with  active  participation  from  the  White  House. 

Recently,  students  at  various  institutions,  including  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison,  have  held  protests  demanding  their  institutions  join  a 
new  organization  known  as  the  Worker  Rights  Consortium.  At  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  54  people  (a  mix  of  students  and  nonstudents)  were  arrested 
Feb.  20  after  refusing  to  end  a  sit-in  over  the  issue. 

On  Feb.  21.  about  25  students  at  University  Park  —  disturbed  by  the 
Wisconsin  arrests  —  came  to  President  Graham  B.  Spanier's  office  to  seek  his 
support  At  the  request  of  the  students,  Spanier  contacted  Wisconsin  Chan- 
cellor David  Ward  and  expressed  his  concerns  about  the  arrests. 

Spanier  said  that  Penn  State  officials  have  reviewed  all  publicly  available 
information  surrounding  the  newly  formed  Worker  Rights  Consortium  and  will 
consider  joining  this  consortium  if  membership  would  further  advance  the 
University's  efforts  in  opposing  unfair  labor  practices. 


mental  in  NIKE  deciding  to  disclose 
factory  locations: 
www.nikebiz.com/labor/index.shtml 

Other  manufacturers  and  retailers 
have  either  disclosed  factory  locations 
or  insisted  that  their  suppliers  abide  by 
the  Code  of  Conduct. 

We  and  many  others  have  made 
great  progress  over  the  past  few  years 
toward  improving  factory  working 
conditions.  More  importantly,  our 
licensees  have  been  actively  involved 
and  have  demonstrated  significant  coop- 
eration in  enforcement  of  the  code.  We 
will  continue  to  seek  ways  to  ensure  that 
Penn  State  merchandise  is  manufactured 
consistent  with  the  Code  of  Conduct 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  area 
where  Penn  State's  efforts  have  gone 
well  beyond  that  of  most  other  universi- 
ties. We  are  breaking  new  ground  in 
promoting  social  responsibility  and 
advancing  worker  rights.  Recognizing 
the  issue  of  sweatshop  labor  goes  far 
beyond  collegiate  licensed  merchandise, 
Penn  State  has  been  developing  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Global  Alliance  for 
Workers  and  Communities.  The  Alliance 
represents  a  partnership  among  private, 
public  and  non-profit  institutions  dedi- 


women's  coaches  of  all  sports. 

An  earlier  edition  was  translated 
into  Japanese  and  adapted  by  Nagasaki 
Prefectural  Women's  Junior  College  in 
Nagasaki,  Japan. 

Jack  Sdzer,  professor  of  English  at 

Penn  State,  and  Sharon  Crowley, 

professor  of  English  at  Arizona  State 

University. 

Rhetorical  Bodies,  published  by  The 

University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  Madison. 


cated  to  improving  the  work  and  life 
opportunities  for  young  adult  factory 
workers.  You  can  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.  theglobalalliance.  org/  for 
more  information. 

Penn  State  has  made  a  commitment 
to  work  with  the  International  Youth 
Foundation  and  its  new  Global  Alliance 
for  Workers  and  Communities.  An  initial 
meeting  attended  by  University  repre- 
sentatives, including  the  current  Under- 
graduate Student  Government  (USG) 
president,  found  this  initiative  to  be 
promising.  A  team  of  University  faculty 
and  staff  with  expertise  in  children, 
youth  and  families  has  been  assembled 
to  consult  with  the  Alliance  leadership. 

We  also  have  reviewed  all  publicly 
available  information  surrounding  the 
newly  formed  Worker  Rights  Consor- 
tium and  will  consider  joining  this 
consortium  if  membership  would 
advance  our  efforts  further. 

Dan  Sieminski,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  finance  and  business,  is 
chairman  of  Penn  State's  Licensing 
Committee.  The  Licensing  Committee 
has  been  leading  the  effort  to  ensure  that 
no  Penn  State  licensed  merchandise  is 
being  produced  in  sweatshop  conditions. 


Selzer  and  Crowley  address  some 
of  the  most  important  topics  currently 
being  discussed  in  the  human  sciences 
through  this  collection  of  essays  that 
look  at  the  public  arenas  in  which  rhet- 
oric is  operative  —  from  abortion 
clinics  and  the  Web,  to  discourses  on 
AIDS  prevention  and  Demi  Moore's 
"beautiful  pregnancy." 

The  book  focuses  on  ways  in  which 
language  and  other  symbols  reflect 
and  create  the  physical  world. 
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NEW  AT 
PENN  STATE 

College  of  Communications  to 
hold  journalism  institute 

The  College  of  Communications  is 
extending  its  outreach  into  high 
schools  this  year  with  the  Penn  State 
Institute  for  High  School  Journalists. 

The  institute  will  be  held  July  30  to 
Aug.  3  at  University  Park.  The  goal  is 
to  make  both  the  professional  and 
high  school  institutes  annual  events. 

Students  attending  the  institute 
will  learn  page  design;  Web  search 
skills;  broadcast  writing  and  produc- 
tion; headline  writing;  feature,  profile 
and  editorial  writing;  yearbook 
design  and  themes;  still  and  video 
photography;  and  information  on 
advertising  and  legal  issues 
concerning  high  school  publications. 
Members  of  the  college's  adver- 
tising, film,  telecommunications  and 
journalism  faculty  will  do  most  of  the 
teaching. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Institute  for  High  School  Journalists, 
visit  the  Web  at 
www  courses.psu.  edu/Materials/ 
comm29  7_bx2/highschoolwelcome.htm 

DuBois  physics  lab 
gets  $70,000  facelift 

The  recent  renovation  of  a  physics 
laboratory  has  revolutionized  the 
way  Penn  State  DuBois  students  are 
learning  about  the  study  of  motion. 

Just  before  the  start  of  this  spring 
semester,  a  new  top-of-the-Iine  tech- 
nology system  was  installed  in  the 
physics  lab  to  allow  for  computer- 
enhanced  experimentation  and  an 
emphasis  on  collaborative  learning. 

The  new  system  features  eight 
high-end  computers,  and  a  Pasco 
interface  with  multiple  sensors, 
which  has  been  promoted  as  the  best 
system  available  at  recent  interna- 
tional education  conferences,  said 
John  Farr,  assistant  professor  of 
physics  at  the  campus. 

Total  cost  of  the  renovation  was 
approximately  $71,000,  with  $50,000 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Univer- 
sity Committee  on  Instructional 
Facilities  and  $21,000  coming  from 
the  DuBois  campus. 

Before  the  equipment  update, 
students  were  taught  in  calculator- 
based  physics  lab.  with  computers 
used  merely  as  a  means  to  interface 
with  the  calculator,  said  Farr.  With 
the  new  equipment,  computers  are 
now  an  integral  part  of  each  lab  and 
students  do  all  of  their  experimenta- 
tion on  them,  including  collecting 
data,  creating  graphs  and  models, 
and  writing  lab  reports.  The  equip- 
ment also  brings  new  video  capabili- 
ties to  the  lab. 

This  is  the  second  lab  Penn  State 
DuBois  has  upgraded  in  the  past  18 
months.  In  fall  1998,  the  campus 
unveiled  a  new  $100,000  computer- 
aided  drafting  lab  for  its  mechanical 
engineering  technology  program. 
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Jp  Promotions 


Technical  Service 
Thomas  E.  Baney,  heating  and  venti- 
lating technician  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

Ronald  E.  Coble,  heating  and  ventilating 
technician  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Usa  L  McClain,  maintenance  worker, 
utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

Staff 

Jason  R,  Bischof,  assistant  engineering 
aide  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Nadine  Bowling,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Engineering 
Dawn  M.  Boyer,  systems  planning 
specialist  ID  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems  —  Administrative 


Systems 

Usa  A.  Daub,  administrative  assistant  I 

in  College  of  Engineering 

Mary  E.  Funk,  lead  telecommunications 

analyst  in  Computer  and  Information 

Systems  —  Telecommunications 

Edward  M.  Hayes,  lead  systems  analyst 

in  Computer  and  Information  Systems 

—  Administrative  Systems 

Keuy  0.  Henry,  writer  /editor  and  alumni 

coordinator  in  College  of  Earth  and 

Mineral  Sciences 

Karen  A.  Jacobs,  assistant  director  for 

admissions  at  Penn  State  Abington 

Craig  R.  Johnson,  conference  utility 

supervisor  in  Hospitality  Services 

Kevin  W.  Knepp,  assistant  engineering 

aide  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 


Patricia  A.  Mayes,  administrative  assis- 
tant P/  in  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Research 

Scott  W.  Nektlgh,  senior  system 
programmer  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems  —  Administrative  Systems 
Eric  C.  Obert,  director,  research  and 
external  relations  at  Penn  State  Erie 
Lori  A.  Pacchloli,  manager,  marketing  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Jeffrey  E.  Pavone,  instructional  services 
officer  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Yvonne  M.  Riley,  lead  applications 
programmer/ analyst  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems  —  Administra- 
tive Systems 


New  program 

Continued  from  page  one 

position  with  advancement  opportunities,  while  Penn  State 
gets  much-needed  programmers  with  a  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity —  employees  more  likely  to  want  to  remain  on  campus 
for  the  long-term. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  that  was  given  to  us,  and  I 
hope  other  areas  around  the  University  look  at  the  'breed 
your  own'  type  of  program  for  those  in  the  computer  field," 
said  Lisa  Dibert,  who  worked  as  a  staff  assistant  in  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science  before  being  selected  for  the  first  training 
class.  "The  staff  at  Penn  State  have  a  lot  to  offer  if  given  a 
chance.  Once  a  chance  is  granted,  they  build  a  loyalty  and 
desire  to  stay." 

The  five-member  class  began  an  intensive  five-month 
training  program  in  January  consisting  of  on-the-job  experi- 
ences, classes,  computer  courses  and  exercises.  The  result 
will  be  new  positions  for  each  of  the  candidates  —  four 
working  with  Integrated  Student  Information  Systems  (regis- 
tration, grade  reporting,  transcripts  and  all  other  student- 
related  computer  systems)  and  one  with  the  Office  of  Univer- 
sity Development  and  Alumni  Relations  —  with  immediate 
pay  raises  following  training  and  advancement  to  the  level  19 
pay  grade  after  six  additional  months  on  the  job. 

Gail  Dunmire  joined  the  program  after  13  years  at  the 
University,  most  recently  in  the  engineering  library.  The 
tailoring  of  the  training  program  to  each  individual  appeals 
most  to  her,  and  she  hopes  it  will  result  in  a  new  career  as  a 
programmer  that  will  enable  her  to  stay  at  Penn  State. 

"This  is  a  whole  new  atmosphere  and  line  of  work  for  me, 
so  it  is  a  slow  process  of  learning,"  said  Dunmire.  "But  the 
program  is  really  good,  and  lets  you  go  at  your  own  pace.  If 
someone  finishes  a  computer  exercise  before  others  in  the 
class,  they  just  move  on  to  a  different  exercise." 

Tve  had  a  growing  interest  in  computers  and  this  seemed 
like  a  logical  step  in  order  to  further  my  education  about 
them,"  added  trainee  Darryl  Griffin,  previously  a  lab  coordi- 
nator in  the  College  of  Communications.  "In  addition,  it 
presented  far  more  opportunities  for  advancement  than  my 
previous  position." 

This  'grow  your  own  information  technology  professional' 
idea  was  developed  by  the  Administrative  Information 
Systems  Strategic  Planning  Committee,  an  executive  group 
chaired  by  Gary  Augustson,  vice  provost  for  information 
technology.  The  initial  goal  for  the  program  is  to  conduct  two 
training  classes  of  five  students  per  year  for  at  least  three 

Interest  in  the  first  class  was  expressed  by  43  employees 
at  University  Park,  of  which  39  took  an  information  tech- 
nology aptitude  test  to  help  OAS  determine  who  had  the 
basic  skills  needed  to  be  an  effective  trainee  and  worker. 
Twelve  people  scored  well  enough  to  earn  interviews,  and  a 
final  group  of  five  was  selected. 


Gerry  Weaver  (seated),  lead  systems  analyst  in  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Services,  shares  her  computer  knowledge 
with  Darryl  Griffin,  previously  a  lab  coordinator  in  the 
College  of  Communications,  now  a  computer  programmer 
trainee. 


Suzette  Poremba  from  Continuing  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion and  Melanie  Schuster  from  University  Libraries  join 
Dilbert,  Dunmire,  and  Griffin  as  the  inaugural  class  of 
trainees. 

Crothers  hopes  that  this  will  be  the  first  of  several  OAS 
programmer  classes,  expressing  optimism  that  the  program 
will  receive  funding  that  will  enable  it  to  continue  beyond  the 
three  years  currently  planned. 

"So  far,  we're  very  pleased  at  the  turnout  and  the  quality 
of  people  we  received  in  the  program,"  he  said.  "Obviously, 
there's  still  some  things  we  don't  know,  so  well  modify  the 
program  as  needed  to  make  it  successful  based  on  feedback 
of  what  seems  to  work  and  what  doesn't  But  we're  hopeful 
that  it  becomes  an  ongoing  program  to  help  sustain  our 
needs." 


Altoona 

Continued  from  page  one 

The  remaining  2,500  square  feet  of 
the  building  will  be  occupied  by  Blair 
Medical  Associates.  BMA  plans  to 
open  a  primary  care  office  with  two 
physicians  as  well  as  an  urgent  care 
center.  The  primary  care  office  will 
be  open  to  the  public  with  regularly 
scheduled  appointments.  The  urgent 
care  center  will  accept  walk-ins 
needing  immediate  medical  treat- 
ment The  facility  will  allow  BMA  to 
conduct  diagnostic  testing,  lab  work 
and  small  surgical  procedures  on- 
site,  rather  than  sending  patients  to 
the  hospital  for  these  services. 

The  Sheetz  Family  Health  Center 
will  be  located  on  campus  ground, 
directly  off  of  Juniata  Gap  road,  with 
its  own  entrance  and  public  parking. 
The  building  project  is  expected  to 
cost  between  $1.1  million  and  $1.4 
million. 

Hayes  Large  Architects  are  the 
architects  for  the  project  and  are  in 
the  final  stage  of  developing  the  floor 
plan  and  blueprints.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  project  will  be  put  out  to  bid 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  with  a 
proposed  completion  date  of  April 
2001.  Blair  Medical  Associates  will 
move  into  the  building  upon  comple- 
tion. Penn  State  Altoona  plans  to 
transfer  its  wellness  center  and 
nursing  program  into  the  building  no 
later  than  the  summer  of  2001  to  be 
ready  to  open  by  the  fall  2001 
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David  Blandford,  head  of  agricultural 
economics  and  rural  sociology, 
lectured  on  global  food  and  agricul- 
tural systems  and  international  agri- 
cultural trade  in  The  Netherlands  at 
the  University  of  Wageningen,  and 
on  trade  issues  at  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  The  Hague. 

He  also  lectured  on  develop- 
ments in  the  world  dairy  industry 
and  international  trade  at  Massey 
University,  New  Zealand;  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  of  Economic 
Research;  the  New  Zealand  Ministry 
of  Agriculture;  and  the  New  Zealand 
Treasury. 

Jim  Clark,  extension  agent  in 
McKean  County,  Sam  Crossley, 
Potter  County  extension  director, 
and  Susan  Alexander,  extension  agent 
in  Jefferson  County,  received  first 
place  in  the  National  Team 
Newsletter  Award  from  the  National 
Agricultural  Agents  Association  for 
the  North  Central  Agriculture 
Newsletter. 

Elizabeth  Hanley,  associate  professor 
of  kinesiology,  gave  an  invited 
lecture  on  "The  Perennial  Dilemma: 
Artistic  Sports  in  the  Olympic 
Games,"  for  the  British  Olympic 
Academy,  Lilleshall  National 
Training  Centre,  England. 
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Former  Surgeon  General  to  speak 
March  1  at  Penn  State  Altoona 


loycetyn  Elders 


about  health   by  putting 
prevention  first 

Elders,  trained  as  a  pedi- 
atric endocrinologist, 
resigned  her  post  after  two 
years  to  continue  her  profes- 
sional career  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  School  of 
Medicine.     Today,      she 

affairs  by  active  member- 
ship  in   the   Little   Rock 
ber  of  Corr 


Listed  as  one  of  the  "Distin- 
guished Women  in  America," 
M.  Joycelyn  Elders  earned 
that  distinction  by  becoming 
the  first  African  American 
woman  to  hold  the  post  of 
U.S.  Surgeon  General.  She 
will  highlight  her  medical 
career,  her  time  as  U.S. 
Surgeon  General,  and  her 
beliefs  on  the  role  of  women 
in  healthcare  at  Penn  State 
Altoona    on    Wednesday, 

March  1,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Adler  Athletic     Northside  YMCA  and  Youth  Homes. 
Complex.  The  Distinguished  Speaker  Series  is 

Nominated  as  surgeon  general  of  free  to  the  public,  but  tickets  are 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  by  Pres-  required.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
ident  Bill  Clinton  in  1993.  Elders*  goal  Penn  State  Altoona  Bookstore  Monday 
was  to  change  the  way  people  thought     through  Friday. 

National  leader  is  keynote  speaker 
for  Commission  for  Women  banquet 

Shirley  Malcom,  head  of  the  Direc- 
torate for  Education  and  Human 
Resources  Programs  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker 
at  the  Commission  for  Women  14th 
Annual  Spring  Banquet  to  be  held 
March  20  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

Malcom  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  with  distinction  in  zoology  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  1967, 
a  master's  degree  in  zoology  and 
animal  behavior  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  in  1968,  and 
a  doctoral  degree  in  ecology  from 
Penn  State  in  1974.  In  1995,  she  was 
named  an  Alumni  Fellow  by  Penn 
State. 

Throughout  her  career  she  has 
been  a  leader  in  national  efforts  to 
increase  the  representation  of 
minority  populations  in  the  sciences. 

Conversations  at  Kern  features  chair 
of  Committee  on  Postdoctoral  Fellows 


She  held  numerous  teaching  posi- 
tions at  various  institutions  over  the 
years.  From  1979  to  1989  she  was 
program  head  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Office  of  Opportunities  in 
Science.  In  this  position,  she  devel- 
oped the  Linkages  Program,  a 
national  outreach  effort  to  connect 
community-based  organizations  and 
advocacy  and  youth-serving  groups 
to  local  science  resources. 

She  became  head  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Directorate  for  Education 
and  Human  Resources  Programs  in 


Tickets  for  the  banquet,  which 
begins  with  a  reception  at  5  p.m.,  are 
$16  for  students;  $25  for  nonstudents; 
and  $375  for  a  table  of  10.  For  reser- 
vations, call  (814)  863-7696  by  March 


Joan  Lakoski,  chair  of  the  Com 
on  Postdoctoral  Fellows  and  asso- 
ciate professor  of  pharmacology  and 
anesthesiology  in  the  College  of 
Medicine,  will  be  the  guest  speaker 
March  2  for  the  third  get-together  in 
the  Conversations  at  Kern  series  at 
University  Park.  The  conversation 
will  be  held  from  5  to  6:30  p.m.  in  112 
Kern  Graduate  Building. 

Lakoski  will  give  a  presentation 
and  lead  a  group  discussion  on 
"Being  a  Postdoc:  When,  Where, 
How  and  Is  It  For  Me?"  The  focus  of 
this  conversation  is  to  informally 
discuss    postdoctoral    education, 


vhich  is  an  important  step  to  many 
graduate  students  planning  a  career 
path  in  academia  or  industry.  A 
postdoc  experience  provides  an 
opportunity  to  further  research  skills 
acquired  in  graduate  school  and  to 
learn  new  research  techniques. 

The  Conversations  at  Kern  series 
is  intended  for  graduate  students, 
postdoctoral  fellows,  and  faculty 
members  and  serves  to  facilitate  an 
informal  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas  in  order  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  Penn  State  graduate  experi- 
ence. Registration  for  the  gatherings 
is  not  required. 


Jupiter's  Moon  Europa  is  topic  of  talk 


"Jupiter's  Moon  Europa  and 
the  Rebirth  of  Exobiology" 
is  the  topic  of  a  free  public 
lecture  to  be  given  on  Feb. 
26  by  Chris  Chyba,  the  Carl 
Sagan  chair  for  the  study  of 
life  in  the  universe  at  the 
Search  for  Extraterrestrial 
Intelligence  (SETI)  Insti- 
tute, a  consulting  professor 
of 


mental  sciences  and  co-  Chris  Chyba 
director  of  the  Center  for  International 
Security  and  Cooperation  at  Stanford 
University,  and  a  recent  leader  of  the 
Science  Definition  Team  for  NASA's 
2003  Orbiter  mission  to  Europa. 

The  lecture  will  take  place  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  about  12:30  p.m.  in  101  Thomas 
Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  It  is  the  last  of  six  consecutive 


Saturday  morning  events  in 
the  Penn  State  Lectures  on 
the  Frontiers  of  Science, 
which  this  year  focused  on 
"Astrobiology:  Looking  for 
Life  in  the  Universe." 

Chyba  will  discuss 
Jupiter's  moon,  Europa, 
which  is  suspected  to  harbor 
an  ocean  hidden  just  below 
its  icy  crust  In  2003,  NASA 
will    launch    the    Europa 

Orbiter  mission  to  determine  whether 

or  not  this  ocean  does  exist. 

For  more  information,  call  the 

Eberly  College  of  Science  Office  of 

Public  Information  at  (814)  863-8453,  or 

e-mail  science@psu.edu. 

Information  also  is  available  on  the 

Web  at  http://www.science.psu.edu/ 

alert/Frontiers-Index2000.html. 


Dialogue  set  on  "Legal  Education  in  Mexico" 


Visiting  Fulbright  Scholar  Patricia 
Begne  will  conduct  public  discussions 
on  "Legal  Education  in  Mexico"  on  Feb. 
28  at  the  Penn  State  Downtown  Center 
in  Harrisburg  and  on  Feb.  29  in  the 
Gallery  Lounge  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg. 

Begne,  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  is  a 
Fulbright  Scholar  teaching  and 
lecturing  during  the  spring  semester  in 
the  women's  studies  and  criminal 
justice  programs  at  Penn  State  Harris- 


burg. She  is  recognized  as  one  of 
Mexico's  leading  scholars  in  issues 
related  to  women's  rights. 

Her  Feb,  28  presentation  will  begin 
at  noon.  Her  Feb.  29  talk  starts  at  12:30 
p.m.  In  her  discussions,  Begne  will 
describe  the  Mexican  system  of  legal 
education  with  a  focus  on  programs  and 
activities  at  her  university.  She  also  will 
highlight  her  professional  activities  as 
a  Fulbright  Scholar.  A  question-and- 
answer  session  will  follow  both  presen- 
tations. 


LIVES!  series  examines  Marian  Anderson 


"Marian  Anderson:  A  Singer's  Journey," 
will  be  the  topic  of  the  next  LIVES! 
Biography  Series  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Allan  Keiler,  professor  of  music  at 
Brandeis  University,  will  discuss  his 
experiences  with  Anderson's  music  and 
his  decision  to  write  her  biography  at 
5:30  p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  28.  in  room  112 
Kern  Building.  Keiler  also  will  talk 


about  the  materials  he  relied  on  to  write 
the  biography  and  Anderson's  impor- 
tance both  as  a  singer  and  a  public 
figure. 

The  talk,  which  is  free,  is  part  of  the 
LIVES!  series,  an  ongoing  lecture 
series  on  biographies  offered  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies.  For  more  information,  call 
(814)  865-0495. 


Author  to  discuss  his  works  on  March  1 


Mark  Dery,  cultural  critic  and  author, 
will  introduce  societal  questions  raised 
in  his  latest  book,  The  Pyrotechnic 
Insanitarium:  American  Culture  on  the 
Brink,  on  Wednesday,  March  1,  at  Penn 
State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  College.  His 
presentations  will  occur  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
Atrium  at  the  Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley 
campus  and  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Penn  State 
Berks  campus  in  the  Perkins  Student 
Center  Theatre. 


In  his  book,  Dery  speculates  about 
the  social  forces  widening  the  chasm 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  Dery  also 
wrote  Escape  Velocity:  Cyberculture  at 
the  End  of  the  Century,  and  edited 
Flame  Wars:  The  Discourse  o/Cybercul- 

The  talk  is  free.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Doreen  Fisher  at  (610)  396- 
6067  at  Berks,  or  Brian  Mauro  at  (610) 
285-5021  at  Lehigh  Valley. 


Pulitzer  Prize-winner  is  keynote  speaker 


Martha  Rial,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
staff  photographer  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  for 
the  Women's  History  Month  luncheon 
program  at  noon  March  16  in  the 
Frable  Conference  Center  at  Penn  State 
McKeesport.  The  lunch  and  program  is 
$5  and  is  open  to  the  public. 

Rial,  38,  has  produced  several  inter- 
national and  regional  projects  for  the 
Post-Gazette.  In  December  1999  the  Post 


Gazette  featured  her  photos  from  a 
recent  trip  to  Kosovo. 

Rial's  photographs  documenting  the 
lives  of  Burundian  and  Rwandan  refugees 
won  the  1998  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot  News 
Photography.  She  will  show  slides  of  her 
photos  from  Rwanda  and  Kosovo. 

Rial's  appearance  is  sponsored  by 
Penn  State  McKeesport's  Commission 
for  Women.  For  reservations,  call  Pat 
Harris  at  (412)  675-9140. 
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Faculty  Senate 
to  meet  Feb.  29 

The  University  Faculty  Senate 
will  meet  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Feb.  29,  in  112  Kern  Graduate 
Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Items  to  be  discussed 
include: 

■  Curriculum  report  of 
Feb. 15 

■  Admissions,  records, 
scheduling  and  student  aid  — 
proposed  changes  to  Policy  14- 
00,  nondegree  students 
(legislative) 

■  Admissions,  records, 
scheduling  and  student 
aid/undergraduate  education 
—  revision  of  Policy  51-50, 
cumulative  grade  point  average 
(legislative) 

■  Committee  and  rules- 
revision  of  Standing  Rules, 
Article  III,  Section  7(b)  Qegisla- 
tive) 

■  Joint  committee  on 
academic  integrity  —  academic 
integrity  report  (legislative) 

■  Joint  committee  on 
academic  integrity  —  report  on 
improving  the  academic 
integrity  report  (advisory/ 
consultative) 

■  Undergraduate  educa- 
tion —  revision  of  Senate 
Policy  42-50,  credit  by  exami- 
nation/proficiency examination 
(legislative) 

■  Faculty  affairs-proposal 
to  change  the  language  in  HR- 
23  concerning  the  relation  of 
tenure  and  promotion  in 
tenuring  decisions  (advi- 
sory/consultative) 

■  Faculty  affairs  —  promo- 
tion and  tenure  summary  for 
1998-99  (informational) 

■  Faculty  benefits  —  activ- 
ities of  the  Penn  State  Travel 
Services  Office  (informational) 

■  Faculty  rights  and 
responsibilities  —  annual 
report  for  1998-99  (informa- 
tional) 

■  Undergraduate  educa- 
tion —  grade  distribution 
report  (informational) 

Members  of  the  University 
lity  may  attend.  Any 
nber  of  the  University 
lity  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate  may 
request  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  on  any  item  of  business 
already  before  the  Senate. 
Such  a  request  must  be  made 
to  the  chair,  through  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Senate,  at 
least  four  calendar  days  before 
the  meeting  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  speak. 

For  information  on  how  to 
submit  major,  minor,  option  or 
course  proposals,  the  "Guide  to 
Curricular  Procedures"  is  now 
available  on  the  Web  from  the 
Faculty  Senate  home  page  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ufi/. 


College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  names  new  dean 


Richard  W.  Durst,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Fine  and  Performing  Arts  and  professor  of 
theatre  at  the  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln,  has  been  selected  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture  and  exec- 
utive director  of  University  Arts  Services  at 
Penn  State,  effective  July  15.  His  appoint- 
ment will  be  recommended  to  Penn  State's 
Board  of  Trustees  for  approval  at  its  next 
meeting,  March  17. 

Dursf  s  current  research  focuses  on  infor- 
mation technology  and  the  incorporation  of 
technology  into  the  classroom,  international 
training  and  exchanges  in  theatre  design  and 
technology  and  theatrical  scenery. 

In  addition  to  being  dean,  Durst  also  is 
special  assistant  to  the  chancellor  at 
Nebraska,  president  of  the  International 
Organization  of  Designers.  Theatre  Archi- 
tects and  Technicians  and  president-elect  of 
the  International  Council  of  Fine  Arts 
Deans.  As  special  assistant  to  the  chancellor 
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at  Nebraska,  he 
coordinates  all  arts 
outreach  programs 
and  arts  fund 
raising  for  the 
university  and 
supervises  the 
Sheldon  Memorial 
Art  Gallery  and 
Sculpture  Garden, 
the  Ued  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arte 
and  the  Lentz  Center  for  Asian  Culture. 

As  dean  since  1996,  Durst  has  been 
responsible  for  long-range  planning  and 
implementation,  faculty,  staff  and  student 
recruitment  and  retention,  budgets  and 
fund  raising.  He  served  in  a  leadership  role 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  several 
multi-million  dollar  arts  facilities  on  the 
University  of  Nebraska  campus. 

In  addition  to  his  current  professional 
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Richard  W.  Durst 


posts.  Durst  was  president  of  the  United 
States  Institute  for  Theatre  Technology,  is 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology for  tlie  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  has 
been  a  consultant  on  building  design,  a 
guest  scenery  designer  for  theatre,  televi- 
sion, ballet  and  opera,  and  a  keynote 
speaker  at  numerous  national  and  interna- 
tional conferences  on  theatre  technology 
and  design. 

Before  joining  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln,  Durst  was  dean  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota-Duluth  from  1989  to  1996. 

Durst  studied  theatre  at  Maple  Woods 
College  in  Kansas  City  and  received  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  in  theatre  from  Missouri 
Western  State  College  in  1972,  and  his 
master  of  fine  arts  degree  in  scenery  design 
and  technical  theatre  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  in  1974. 


Search  under  way  for  head  of 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 


A  nine-member  search  c 
been  named  by  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  to  identify  candidates  to  fill 
the  position  of  chief  operating  officer 
of  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center.  Dr.  Vincent  D.  Pellegrini  Jr., 
professor  and  chair  of  orthopedics, 
will  chair  the  committee.  The  search 
firm  of  Korn/Ferry  International  will 
assist  in  the  search  process. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  an 
advanced  degree  in  hospital  or  busi- 
ness administration  or  a  medical 
degree.  The  candidate  should  possess 
a  minimum  of  five  years  of  manage- 
ment/leadership experience  in  a  major 
academic  medical  center  or  health  care 
system.  Desirable  characteristics 
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include  maturity,  sound  judgment,  self- 
confidence  and  effective  interpersonal 
skills.  The  successful  candidate  will 
understand  the  academic  health  care 
mission  and  will  be  prepared  to  posi- 
tion the  medical  center  for  health  care 
delivery  in  the  future, 

Candidates  should  submit  a  letter 
expressing  interest  and  a  current 
curriculum  vitae.  Letters  of  nomina- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  attention  of 
Nancy  Cook,  Dr.  John  Moxley  III  or 
Terri  Toth:  Korn/ferry  International, 
11  Penn  Center,  Suite  2626,  1835 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

For  a  list  of  committee  members, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/ur/INTERCOM/search.html. 


Gift  will  finance  food  sciences  lab 


An  alumnus  who  has  built  a  career  in  the 
science  of  flavoring  foods  will  help 
finance  construction  of  a  laboratory  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences' 
new  Food  Science  Building.  John  C. 
Wilson,  founder  and  president  of  Flavors 
&  Ingredients,  and  his  wife,  Margaret, 
have  given  $50,000  for  the  project 

John  Wilson  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  food  science  in  1948  and  went 
on  to  hold  a  number  of  positions  in  that 
field.  He  still  maintains  a  flavor  labora- 
tory in  their  home  in  Greenville,  Pa. 

The  lab  being  funded  by  the  couple 
will  be  part  of  the  new  Food  Science 
Building,  slated  to  be  built  at  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus  adjacent  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  and  Industries 
Building.  The  current  facilities,  in 
Borland  Laboratory  since  1932,  have 
limited  physical  capacities  and  have 
become  outdated. 

The  $22  million  project —  $4  million 
of  which  is  sought  in  private  support  — 
will  house  a  broad  range  of  programs 
including  laboratories  for  teaching  and 
student  research  projects,  pilot-scale 
processing  facilities,  classrooms  with 


modern  communication  technology  and 
a  new  home  for  the  University 
Creamery. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  after  working  for 
Star  Kay  White,  a  company  that  special- 
izes in  supplying  ice  cream  flavoring  to 
the  food  industry,  John  Wilson  planned 
to  retire,  but  instead  started  his  own 
business.  Since  founding  Flavors  & 
Ingredients,  he  has  traveled  the  country 
and  the  world,  representing  14  compa- 
nies in  their  searches  for  new  and 
improved  tastes,  including  cappuccino 
in  a  bottle  and  coffee  ice  cream. 
Margaret  Wdson  serves  as  administra- 
tive assistant  of  the  corporation. 

Wilson  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart 
for  service  in  World  War  II  in  the  "Battle 
of  the  Bulge."  He  studied  at  Geneva 
College  in  Beaver  Falls,  before  transfer- 
ring to  Penn  State  in  fall  1946. 

Margaret  Wilson  graduated  from 
Robert  Morris  College  in  1944.  At  Penn 
State,  she  worked  as  an  assistant  to 
three  professors  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Soci- 
ology while  her  husband  was  earning 
his  degree. 


World  Campus 
celebrates  its 
first  graduates 

Individually,  they  represent  a  diversity  of 
occupations,  ranging  from  marketing  to 
environmental  consulting  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Collectively,  they  comprise  the  first 
group  of  students  to  complete  a  program 
through  Penn  State's  World  Campus. 

Seventeen  students  —  professionals  pursuing 
varied  careers  in  scattered  locations  across  the 
United  States  —  recently  completed  the  certifi- 
cate program  in  Geographic  Information 
Systems  (GIS)  from  Penn  State's  College  of 
Earth  &  Mineral  Sciences,  making  them  the  first 
to  "graduate"  from  the  University's  two-year-old 
World  Campus. 

Hundreds  of  students  currently  pursue  their 
education  through  the  World  Campus,  which 
uses  information  technology  to  deliver  more 
than  a  dozen  of  Penn  State's  most  highly 
regarded  academic  programs  to  adult  learners 
worldwide. 

The  certificate  program  in  GIS  consists  of 
four,  10-week  courses  designed  to  help  students 
master  the  principles  and  practices  of  a 
geographic  information  system  —  mapping  soft- 
ware that  links  a  landscape's  geographic 
features  with  its  physical,  environmental, 
cultural,  economic  or  political  attributes.  Each 
course  is  offered  entirely  online.  Course  work 
may  include  independent  weekly  lessons  and 
collaborative  group  projects.  Upon  successful 
completion  of  the  program,  students  earn  16 
continuing  education  unite  and  a  certificate  from 
Penn  State's  top-ranked  e.euej.iphy  department 
Long  used  by  government  agencies  and 
utility  companies,  geographic  information 
systems  are  now  finding  increasing  application 
in  such  fields  as  marketing,  transportation, 
education,  agriculture  and  even  law  enforce- 
ment. The  World  Campus  program  in  GIS  is 
endorsed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Planners  (AICP)  as  a  sponsored  education 
program  for  its  members.  The  12,000-member 
AICP  is  the  professional  institute  of  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  Association,  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  planners  in  the  country. 

For  more  information  about  the  World 
Campus  and  the  certificate  program  in  GIS,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.worldcampus.psu.edu/,  or 
call  (800)  252-3592. 
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Thon  raises  record  $3  mill 

Penn  State's  annual  Dance  Marathon  —  48  hours  of  moving  and  shaking  by  Penn  State  students 
—  broke  more  records  last  weekend  when  680  dancers  raised  $3,076,984  to  aid  the  families  of 
children  with  cancer  and  to  fund  cancer  research  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center.  The 
total  is  the  highest  amount  ever  accrued  since  the  Thon  began  in  1977,  and  about  $500,000  more 
than  last  year's  total. 

Since  its  inception,  Thon  —  the  largest  student-run  philanthropy  in  the  nation  —  has  collected 
about  $19  million  for  the  Four  Diamonds  Fund  of  the  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Here  are  some  scenes  from  the  event,  held  Feb.  18-20  in  Rec  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  as  captured  by  photographer  Greg  Grieco: 


Brandon  Baumbach,  right,  a  cancer  patient  in 
remission,  dances  with  his  sister  Bethany,  a 
Penn  State  student.  The  family  is  from  State 
College. 


Ryan  Bemer  of  Allentown  got  into  the  swing  of  things  by 
putting  a  Thon  logo  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Berner  attended 
Thon  with  his  parents,  Al  and  Dawn,  and  his  brother  Chris. 
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A  Grand  Destiny 

More  than  $700  million  raised  at  campaign  midpoint 


A  special  insert  to  the  Intercom 


February  24,  2000 


A  Message  from 
the  Campaign  Chair 

Penn  State  is  all  about  people.  The  indi- 
vidual destinies  of  these  people  —  fac- 
ulty, staff,  alum- 
ni, students  and 
friends  —  col- 
lectively deter- 
mine the  "Grand 
Destiny"  of  the 
University.  Since 
July  1,  1996, 

200,000  individ- 
uals and  organi- 
Edward  R.  Hintz  zations  have 

helped  to  shape  the  future  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  people  by  making  a  com- 
mitment to  the  Grand  Destiny  Cam- 
paign. 1  am  both  humbled  and  inspired 
by  this  tremendous  outpouring  of  sup- 
port. I  am  also  grateful  to  the  more  than 
500  campaign  volunteers  who  have 
devoted  countless  hours  as  advocates 
for  the  University  and  the  important 
work  that  it  does. 

To  Professors  Liz  and  Gerry  Susman, 
who  chair  the  Faculty  and  Staff  compo- 
nent of  the  campaign,  and  to  their  com- 
mittee of  volunteers,  I  express  a  special 
note  of  thanks.  Penn  Stale  faculty  and 
staff  have  demonstrated  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  campaign.  I  have  seen  first- 
hand how  your  willingness  to  give  some- 
thing back  to  Penn  Slate  has  inspired 
generous  gifts  from  alumni  and  friends. 
Thank  you  for  your  commitment. 

If  you  have  not  participated  in  the 
campaign,  I  invite  you  to  join  us.  Your 
gift  will  help  sustain  the  momentum  of 
our  efforts  and  ensure  our  success. 

—  Edward  R.  Hintz  '59 

Grand  Destiny  Campaign  Chair, 

President.  Hintz,  Holman 

&  Heckshcr  (in 


Campaign  dollars  in  action 


"It's  an  honor  to  be 
recognized  both 
major  and  within  the 
University  with  a 
Hamer  Scholarship, 
especially  since  it  was 
made  possible  by  a 
person  who  is  such  a 
well  known  leader  in 
electronic  materials.'9 
—  Ryan  Williams 
holder  of  a  Donald 
Hamer  Scholarship 
in  Electronic  and 
Photonic  Maicriiils 


Ryan  Williams,  a  materials  science  and  engineering  major,  is  a  senior  in  the 
Schreyer  Honors  College  and  has  held  a  Hamer  Scholarship  for  two  years.  A 
native  of  Ridley  Park,  he  plans  to  enroll  in  graduate  school  this  fall,  at  either  MIT 
or  Penn  State.  These  were  the  same  schools  he  considered  for  his  undergraduate 
studies  because,  he  says,  they  have  programs  of  comparable  quality  in  materials. 


A  Message 

from  the  President 

Penn  State's  Grand  Destiny  Campaign 
aims  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private  sup- 
port by  June  30, 
2003.  This  sup- 
port provides 
critically  needed 
resources  that 
help  the  Univer- 
sity attain  a 
greater  goal: 
making  life  bet- 
ter for  the  stu- 
dents, faculty 
and  staff  of  Penn    Graham  B.  Spanler 
State  and 

enhancing  our  contributions  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  beyond. 

As  of  December  3 1 ,  1999  —  the 
midpoinl  of  the  campaign  —  we  have 
received  gifts  and  pledges  totaling  $716 
million.  That  is  a  remarkable  figure  and 
reflects  a  wonderful  spirit  of  generosity 
among  our  donors  —  who  include 
almost  6,000  of  our  own  faculty  and 
staff.  This  measure  of  loyalty  toward 
Penn  State  and  confidence  in  the  future 
of  our  institution  is  extremely  gratify- 
ing. 

In  these  pages,  you  will  find  more 
information  about  the  campaign's 
achievements  and  how  philanthropy  is 
having  a  positive  impact  on  the  lives  of 
our  faculty  and  students  at  all  24  Penn 
Slate  locations. 

I  am  enormously  proud  of  the  people 
and  organizations  who  have  committed 
their  lime  and  financial  resources  to 
making  the  Grand  Destiny  Campaign  a 
success.  I  encourage  you  to  review 
these  pages  carefully,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  will  share  my  pride. 

—  Graham  B.  Spanier 

President 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


The  Grand  Destiny  Campaign  Achievements 
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The  Grand  Destiny  Campaign  began  on  July  1, 1996,  and  has 


♦  Nearly  doubled  Penn  State's  annual  fund-raising  receipts 
(to  $151  million  in  1998-99). 

♦  Raised  more  than  $20  million  in  gifts  from  faculty  and  staff. 

♦  Engaged  some  500  fund-raising  volunteers,  many  of  them 
new  to  Penn  State  philanthropy  . 


♦  Endowed  70  faculty  chairs,  professorships,  fellowships 
and  awards. 

♦  Established  151  program  endowments. 

♦  Created  521  endowments  for  student  support. 

♦  Introduced  23,447  new  donors  to  the  rewards  of  giving 
to  Penn  State. 
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Graduate  fellowships 


"Forme,  the  Floyd  B. 
Fischer  Fellowship  means 
not  only  financial  support 
but  also  high  academic 
expectations.  The  fellowship 
was  the  primary  factor  in  my 
decision  to  come  to  Penn 
Slate,  especially  because  of 
the  current  economic  crisis 
in  Korea.  It  was  also  the 
main  factor  which  persuaded 
my  family  and  friends  to 
accept  my  deciding  to  study 
in  the  United  States.  I  feel 
honored  to  have  received 
this  prestigious  award." 

—  Kyungmi  Hyun 

holder  of  the  1999-2000 

Floyd  B.  Fischer 

Fellowship  in  Adult 

Education 


Campaign  suppo 


Now  in  her  second  semester  at  Penn  State,  Kyungmi  Hyun  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
education  from  Seoul  National  University  in  Korea  in  1 998.  She  is  currently  studying  for  her 
doctorate  in  adult  education,  and  would  like  to  work  for  an  international  organization  as  a 
researcher  and  practitioner  alter  graduating. 


Endowed  faculty  positions 


The  Grand  Destiny  Campaign's  billion-dollar  goal 
resulted  from  two  years  of  careful  planning  by  Uni- 
versity faculty  and  administrators.  The  strategic  plans 
of  all  of  Penn  State's  academic  colleges  and  24  loca- 
tions statewide  reflect  the  need  for  private  support 
and  describe  specific  uses  for  philanthropic  dollars. 
The  University-wide  goal  focuses  on  four  featured 
objectives  —  the  campaign's  highest  priorities. 

Undergraduate  Student  Support 

Talented  and  committed  undergraduate  students  are 
Penn  State's  lifeblood.  Endowed  scholarships  and 
other  forms  of  student  financial  assistance  enable  the 
University  to  recruit  today's  most  promising  students 
and  meet  its  historic  mandate  of  accessibility  to  stu- 
dents who  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  afford  a  col- 
lege education.  But  undergraduate  support  includes 
more  than  scholarships,  as  reflected  in  the  specific 
objectives  of  many  of  the  academic  colleges  and  cam- 
pus locations.  These  objectives  include  enrichment 
funds  to  support  study  abroad,  special  one-on-one 
research  opportunities  with  faculty  mentors  and 
internships  with  corporations  and  public  agencies. 

Graduate  Student  Support 

Graduate  students  at  Penn  State  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  and  a  graduate  degree  is  the  "entry  ticket" 
into  many  professions.  But,  competition  for  the  most 
talented  advanced-degree  students  is  intense  on  the 
national  level,  and  among  Big  Ten  institutions  in  par- 
ticular. Endowed  graduate  fellowships  and  teaching 
as  si. slant  ships  strengthen  the  University's  ability  to 
recruit  advanced-degree  students. 
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"Endowed  faculty  positions  can 
provide  opportunities  to  act  on  new 
ideas  and  influence  the  way  programs 
are  run.  Many  endowed  positions 
provide  discretionary  funds  so  you  can 
fund  a  student  or  buy  a  piece  of 
equipment  that  enables  you  to  collect 
data  that  is  critical  for  a  new  research 
grant.  And  when  you  submit  a  grant 
proposal,  holding  a  chaired  position 
gives  you  a  certain  level  of  prestige 
among  your  colleagues." 

—  Bruce  Logan 

Stan  and  Flora  Kappe  Professor 

in  Environmental  Engineering 


Bruce  Logan  joined  the  faculty  in  the 
Department  of  Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering  as  the  Kappe  Professor  in 
Environmental  Engineering  in  1997.  He 
has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  setting 
future  directions  of  environmental  work 
at  Penn  State.  His  research  centers  on 
environmental  transport  processes,  haz- 
ardous waste  treatment 
t  processes. 
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•ess  Toward  Featured  Objectives 


Goal 

Raised 
to  date* 

Percent 
of  goal 

uate  support 

$249.6 

$180 

72 

tudent  support 

$63.0 

$40 

63 

pport 

$177 

$103 

58 

upport 

$122.4 
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97 
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71 
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Program  support 
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s  the  University  to  support 


\e  scholarships 


research,  teaching  and  outreach  initiatives  to  better 
serve  the  Commonwealth  and  the  nation.  Serving  as 
"venture  capital,"  program  support  allows  the  Univer- 
sity to  retain  leadership  in  many  of  the  fields  in  which 
it  already  has  distinguished  itself,  and  to  create  entire 
new  fields  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  featured  objectives,  philanthropic 
support  must  meet  ongoing  needs  that  are  part  of 
Penn  State's  century-and-a-half  commitment  to  teach- 
ing, research  and  public  service.  Ongoing  support  has 
five  primary  categories:  research,  facilities,  equipment 
(including  gifts-in-kind),  service  and  outreach,  and 
unrestricted  giving  —  gifts  that  Penn  State  can  direct 
to  the  most  urgent  needs. 


k 


"After  my  youngest  child  had 
turned  11,1  started  at  Penn  State, 
working  to  achieve  as  much  as  I 
could.  Receiving  the  Sfrasser 
Scholarship  reminded  me  of  how 
important  that  is.  Someone 
actually  noticed  and  believed  in 
what  I  was  doing,  and  that  means 
as  much  to  me  as  the  financial 
help.  There  are  no  thanks  great 
enough  for  people  like  the 
Strassers  who  care  enough  to 
help  others." 

—  Jamie  L.  Thrush 

Penn  State  DuBois 

holder  of  the 

Barbara  and  Joseph 

Strasser  Scholarship 

Mother  of  three  children  and 
grandmother  of  one,  Jamie  L. 
Thrush  began  working  toward 
her  bachelor's  degree  in  Human 
Development  and  Family 
Studies  in  Fall  1998.  Upon 
graduating,  she  will  either 
pursue  a  master's  degree  in 
counselor  education  or  work  in 
the  field  of  human  services. 


"Considering  a  way  for  Finance  and  Business  lo  reward  us  employees  and  to 
have  a  positive  impact  on  Penn  State  at  large,  we  agreed  to  pool  our  pledges 
toward  the  a  endowment.  We  also  decided  to  ask  oilier  Finance  and  Business 
employees  if  they  wanted  lo  participate.  We  are  pleased  with  Ihe  result!" 

—  Dan  Sieminski 

assistant  vice  president 

and  Finance  and  Business 's 

volunteer  unit  leader 

for  the  campaign 


Employees  in  Finance  and  Business  established  the  Employee  Recognition 
Endowment  as  a  way  to  recognize  then  colleagues  and  to  participate  in  the  faculty 
and  staff  initiative  of  the  Grand  Destiny  Campaign.  So  far  $43,000  has  been 
pledged  to  the  endowment,  which  is  one  face!  of  a  three-pronged  effort  by 
Finance  and  Business  lo  encourage  employees  to  participate  in  the  campaign.  The 
other  two  areas  are:  the  Campus  Beautification  Fund,  which  is  used  for  landscap- 
ing improvements  on  Penn  State's  campuses,  and  the  Steve  A.  Garban  Grant-in- 
Aid  Fund,  used  to  provide  financial  support  to  Penn  State  students  who  are  the 
children  of  technical  service  and  staff  employees. 
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The  importance  of  endowment 


The  Grand  Destiny  Campaign  places 
special  emphasis  on  endowed  gifts. 
More  than  5,000  Pcnn  State  students 
across  all  campus  locations  benefit 
each  year  from  privately  endowed 
scholarships,  graduate  fellowships, 
travel  and  award  funds,  and  similar 
assistance. 

In  addition,  the  University  has  more 
than  180  endowed  chairs,  professor- 
ships and  faculty  fellowships.  Then 
there  are  research  endowments  that 
support  investigations  in  health,  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  business  and  other 
fields  (hat  impact  daily  life,  as  well  as 
endowments  for  acquisitions  of  library 
materials  and  art.  Whatever  their  pur- 
pose, endowments  arc  a  dependable 
source  of  funds,  year  after  year,  that 
.students  and  faculty  can  count  on. 
regardless  of  the  status  of  income  from 
slate  and  federal  governments,  and 
other  sources.  Endowments  also  allow 
the  University  to  honor  donors'  gen- 
erosity and  vision. 

Penn  State  invests  endowed  gifts 
and  uses  part  of  the  income  for  the  pur- 
poses designated  by  the  donors. 
Remaining  income  is  relumed  to  the 
principal  to  protect  it  from  inflation 
and  promote  further  growth.  The  Uni- 
versity follows  prudent  management 
strategies  in  investing  endowed  gifts. 
These  strategies,  eoupled  with  an 
increase  in  endowed  giving,  have 
resulted  in  dramatic  growth  in  the  total 
endowment's  market  value.  At  the 
same  time.  Penn  State  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  most  of  its  Big  Ten 
counterparts  The  campaign  aims  to 
help  overcome  this  disadvantage. 


Endowments  of  Big  Ten  Public  Universities 

(as  of  January  2000) 


Iowa    g**MWM*M 
■an  Stale   <fl'MW/-ff» 


y  Development  Phone  Survey 


Growth  Rate 
of  Big  Ten  Endowments 

1996-99 


Institution 

%  Growth 

Michigan  State 

87% 

Illinois 

87% 

PENN  STATE 

86% 

Purdue 

71  % 

Ohio  State 

67% 

Wisconsin 

63% 

Minnesota 
Michigan 

58% 

52  '/, 

Indiana 

51  % 

The  graph  above  shows  Penn 
State 's  total  endowment,  stilt 
lower  than  most  other  Big  Ten 


The  table  at  left,  however, 
shows  that  since  the  Grand 
Destiny  campaign  began.  Penn 
State  is  near  the  top  in  how 

fast  the  endowment  is  growing. 


Elizabeth  and  Gerald  Susman 

How  you  can  help 

If  you  have  participated  in  the  Grand 
Destiny  Campaign,  thank  you.  We  look 
forward  to  your  continued  support.  If 
you  have  not  done  so,  please  consider 
making  a  commitment.  All  faculty  arid 
staff  will  receive  a  packet  of 
information  in  the  mail  in  the  next  few 
weeks  containing  information  about 
how  you  can  make  a  gift,  increase  your 
donation  or  change  the  designations  of 
your  current  philanthropy  to  the 
University.  Let  us  work  together  to 
build  a  greater  Penn  State. 

Elizabeth  J.  Susman 

Jean  Phillips  Shibley  Professor  oj 
Biobehavioral  Health 

Gerald  1.  Susman 

Robert  and  Judith  Klein  Professor  oj 
Management 

Co-Chairs 

Faculty  and  Staff  Committee 

Grand  Destiny  Campaign 


Campaign  dollars  in  action 


"The  initial  response  by  Penn  State's  faculty  and 
students  is  enthusiastic.  We  have  already  begun  the 
next  step  to  partner  with  subject  specialists  in  the 
areas  of  music,  chemistry  and  business  to  integrate 
additional  modules  into  the  curriculum." 

—  Loanne  Snavety 

head.  Instructional  Programs,  University  Libraries 

shown  here  working  with  Tarah  Ausburn 

a  junior  in  psychology. 


Ensuring  that  80,000  students  have  the  skills  to 
locate,  evaluate  and  use  general  and  curriculum- 
specific  information  in  evolving  technologies  is  a 
challenge.  Since  1997,  when  the  University  Senate 
made  Information  Literacy  a  part  of  the  general 
education  requirement,  a  team  of  University 
Libraries'  faculty  has  been  developing  a  series  of 
Web-based  modules  to  function  across  the 
curriculum.  Private  giving,  in  the  form  of  the 
WinMill  Software  Libraries  Graduate  Student 
Assistantships  in  Memory  of  Martha  A.  Laucius, 
provided  talented  graduate  assistants  to  shape  the 
modules  and  made  it  possible  to  get  the  project  out 
of  planning  stages  and  into  the  classrooms  and 
lecture  plans  of  University  faculty.  The  site,  called 
"Information  and  You."  is  available  for  class  use  and 
self-study  at  http://www.libraries.psu.edu/crsweb/ 
infolit/andyou/infoyou.htm. 


y  24.  2000 


on-plus 


President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  welcomed  the 
dancers  and  families 
at  the  start  of  the 
Dance  Marathon. 


Russet  Homung  and  his  daughter, 
CaEtiin,  enjoy  some  balloon  catch 
with  a  few  dancers.  The  Hornungs 
came  up  from  Harrisburg  for  their 
first  Thon  experience. 
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Dancer  Kelly  Burke  blows  bubbles  with  Evan  Gatchell  as  his  mom,  Jo  Ann,  watches  behind  him.  The  family  Is  from  Manheim,  Pa. 


February  24,  2000 


Buy 


Arts  &  Entertainment 


Philharmonic  to  perform 

The  Penn  State  Philharmonic  will 
perform  a  "Concert  of  Concertos  and 
Overtures"  at  8  p.m.  Friday.  Feb.  25,  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  The  orchestra  is 
under  the  direction  of  Pu-Qi  Jiang, 
associate  professor  of  music, 

The  performance  will  feature  the 
winners  of  the  1999  Penn  State  Philhar- 
monic Concerto  Competition,  held  last 
November  The  winners  are  all  music 
majors  at  Penn  Slate.  Tickets  are  $4.50 
for  adults  and  $2.50  for  students  and 
are  available  at  the  door  before  the 

Stories  for  kids  by  kids 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
presents  'The  Best  of  Child's  Play"  at  2 
p.m.  Sunday.  Feb.  L'7.  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

"Child's  Play"  celebrates  its  20th 
anniversary  by  collecting  ils  favorite 
songs,  plays  and  dances  from  a  vast 
repertoire  of  stories  and  poems  written 
by  children  during  the  last  two  decades. 
The  Best  of  Child's  Play"  brings  a 
variety  of  heart-warming  characters  to 
life  from  a  boy  who  bates  opera  to  a 
penguin  that  can't  swim. 

Child's  Play  Touring  Theatre  is  a 
nationally  acclaimed  company  dial 
performs  stories  and  poems  written  by 
children.  Tickets  are  $8.  For  tickets  or 
more  information,  call  the  Arts  Ticket 
Center  at  (814)  86S0255  or  (800)  278- 
7849. 

Spring  flute  concert 

The  Penn  Stale  flute  studio,  under  the 
direction  of  Eleanor  Duncan 
Armstrong,  associate  professor  of 
music,  will  present  its  spring  semester 
concert  on  Sunday,  Feb.  27,  at  4  p.m. 
in  the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  16  soloists,  all  of  whom  are 
flute  majors  in  the  School  of  Music, 
will  perform  works  drawn  from  the 
repertoire  of  the  late  Baroque,  Classic 
and  Romantic  eras,  as  well  as  20th- 
century  pieces.  The  concert  is  free. 

Recitals  planned 

The  following  recitals  are  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  the  School  ol  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  unless  otherwise  noted: 

■  Students  of  Dan  C.Armstrong, 
professor  of  music,  will  present  a  recital 
at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  27.  in  122  Music 
Building  II  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Music  for  marimba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  vibraphone  and  multiple 
percussion  setups  will  be  performed. 

■  Members  of  the  Penn  State  horn 
studio  will  present  a  free  recital  at  8 
p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  27.  Eleven  music 
majors  will  perform  works  for  solo 
horn  and  piano  by  various  composers. 
In  addition,  the  students  will  present 
four  horn  quartet  performances,  one 
of  which  is  Robert  Schumann's  "Konz- 
ertstuck"  for  four  horns  performed  by 


Lisa  0.  Bontrager,  right,  directs  the  Penn  State  Horn  Ensemble  during  a  Bach's  Lunch  concert  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  This  week's  concert  features  The  Hi-Lo's  from  the  Penn  State  Glee  Club.  For  details,  see  the  story  below. 


Two  acts  return  to  Jordan  Center 

Barry  Manilow  and  the  World  Wrestling 
Federation's  "Raw  is  War"  show  will 
return  in  April  to  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Manilow,  hailed  by  Rolling  Stone 
Magazine  as  a  "giant  among  enter- 
tainers." will  appear  at  8  p.m.  Saturday, 
April  8.  Tickets  are  $49.50,  $39.50, 
$29.50  and  $19.50  for  reserved  seating, 
and  go  on  sale  at  6  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  25. 
Wristbands  will  be  available  from  8  a.m. 
until  5  p.m.  Friday.  Feb.  25.  for  ticket 
buyers  purchasing  tickets  at  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center  only. 

"Raw  is  War"  will  bring  more  than  40 
of  its  superstar  wrestlers  to  the  center  at 
7:45  p.m.  Monday,  April  17.  Tickets  go 
on  sale  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  26.  and 
are  $35,  $28,  $22  and  $17.  There  is  a  $3 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

discount  for  Penn  State  students  on  the 
$22  and  $17  tickets  (limit  two  per  ID  at 
Jordan  Center  Ticket  Office  and  campus 
locations  only). 

Wristbands  will  be  available  from  8 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Friday.  Feb.  25,  and  from 
8  to  9  a.m.  Saturday.  Feb.  26,  for  ticket 
buyers  wishing  to  purchase  tickets  at 
the  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center  only. 


Tickets  for  both  events  can  be 
purchased  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket 
Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  selected 
Uni-Mart  ticket  outlets.  Commonwealth 
Campus  ticket  outlets,  or  by  calling  (814) 
865-5555  or  (800)  863-3336. 


Jaime  Thorne,  Stacey  Leidig,  Kathryn 
Lehr  and  Winn  Roberton.  These  four 
students  are  recent  winners  of  the 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  Concerto 
Contest  and  will  be  featured  with  the 
Wind  Ensemble  later  this  spring. 

■  The  Penn  State  Viola  Studio  will 
present  a  recital  at  8  p.m.  Monday, 
Feb.  28.  The  recital  will  feature  solo 
performances  by  members  of  the  viola 
studio,  as  well  as  performances  by  the 
Penn  State  Viola  Ensemble,  under  the 
direction  of  Timothy  Deighton,  assis- 
tant professor  of  music. 

Simple  Gifts  at  DuBois 

The  trio  Simple  Gifts  will  present  an 
evening  of  international  folk  music  at  7 
p.m.  Wednesday,  March  1,  in  the  Hiller 
Building  Auditorium  at  Penn  State 


DuBois.  The  event  is  free. 

Simple  Gifts  draws  on  a  variety  of 
ethnic  folk  styles  and  plays  everything 
from  lively  Irish  jigs  and  downhome 
American  reels  to  haunting  Gypsy 
melodies.  The  three  women  in  the 
group  play  a  total  of  12  instruments, 
including  the  twin  fiddles,  concertina, 
mandolin,  banjolin  and  recorders. 

For  more  information  about  their 
performance,  call  (814)  375-9465. 


Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Dennis  Glocke, 
associate  professor  of  music,  will 
perform  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday,  March 
1,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Tickets  are  $5  for  adults  and  $3.50  for 


students  and  are  available  at  the  door 
before  the  performance  or  by  calling 
the  Eisenhower  Box  Office  at  (800) 
ARTS-TK. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Hi-Lo's  from  the  Perm  State  Glee 
Club,  directed  by  Bruce  Trinkley, 
professor  of  music,  will  sing  at  the 
Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  2,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  Hi-Lo's  is  a  group  of  14  singers 
from  the  Glee  Club.  The  Bach's  Lunch 
program  will  include  madrigals,  glees 
and  folk  songs  for  men's  voices. 

The  free,  20-minute  Bach's  Lunch 
concert  is  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  School  of  Music 
and  the  University  Lutheran  Parish. 
After  the  concert,  audience  members 
may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  the  Roy 
and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisen- 
hower Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
provided. 

Silk  screen  prints  on  exhibit 

"Stations  of  the  Cross,"  prints  by  Wes 
Olmstead,  will  be  on  exhibit  through 
May  18  in  the  Kern  Graduate  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  These 
images  are  a  contemporary  interpreta- 
tion of  an  ancient  religious  tradition. 

The  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  a 
series  of  images  representing  the 
events  traditionally  said  to  have 
occurred  between  the  sentencing  and 
death  of  Christ.  The  silk  screen  prints 
that  are  part  of  this  exhibit  are  based  on 
a  group  of  drawings  made  by  the  artist 
in  1963. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
at  http://www.psu.  edu/ HUB/ Galleries/ 
or  call  (814)  865-2563. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


February  25  -  March  2 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 
Friday,  February  25 

Founders'  Day  Ball,  7:30  p.m.,  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 
3752. 

Sunday,  February  27 

The  Best  of  Child's  Play,  Child's  Play 
Touring  Theatre,  2  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 
0255. 

Thursday,  March  2 

'Slim  Hopes:  Advertising  and  the  Obses- 
sion with  Thinness."  film,  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  120  Boucke. 

Friday,  March  3 

"Artist  at  Work:  A  Film  on  the  New  Deal  Art 
Projects,"  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Audito- 

MUSIC 

Friday,  February  25 

"Concert  of  Concertos  and  Overtures,"  The 
Penn  State  Philharmonic,  8  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Tickets  are  $4.50  for 
adults;  $2.50  for  students  at  the  door. 

Sunday,  February  27 

The  Penn  State  flute  studio,  4  p.m.  Recital 
Hall. 

Recital  by  students  of  Dan  C.  Armstrong, 
8  p.m.,  122  Music  II. 

Penn  State  horn  studio,  8  p.m.,  Recital 


Hall. 
Monday,  February  28 

The  Penn  State  Viola  Studio,  Timothy 
Deighton,  director,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

Wednesday,  March  1 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble,  Dennis 
Glocke,  director,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 
For  tickets,  call  (800)  ARTS-TIX. 

Thursday,  March  2 

The  Hi-Lo's,  Penn  State  Glee  Club,  Bruce 
Trinkley,  director,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Chapel. 

SEMINARS 
Friday,  February  25 

Mark  Beilby  on  "Suspension  Systems  for 
Interferometric  Gravitational  Wave 
Detectors,"  10:45  a.m.,  318  Osmond 
Laboratory. 

Stuart  Bremer,  Wayne  Osgood  and  Neil 
Wallace,  panel  discussion  on  "Objec- 
tivity and  Normativity  in  the  Social 
Sciences,"  4  p.m.,  101  Chambers. 

Gail  Bederman  on  "The  Notorious  Madame 
Restell:  Sex,  Abortion  and  the  Public 
Sphere  in  1840s  New  York,"  3:30  to 
5  p.m..  102  Weaver. 

Saturday,  February  26 

Chris  Chyba  on  "Jupiter's  Moon  Europa 
and  the  Rebirth  of  Exobiology," 
11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

Monday,  February  28 

Sharyn  Jenakovich  on  "Certified  Profes- 
sional Secretary  Rating,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 
301A  Agricultural  Administration. 

Kathryn  Grossman  on  "Victor  Hugo  as  Pop 
Icon:  Literary  and  Commercial  Fortunes," 
12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 

Xiaoxing  Xi  on  "Epitaxial  Strain  Effects: 
Have  We  Gotten  a  Handle  on  High 
Temperature  Superconductivity?" 
3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Steve  Foreman  on  "The  Implications  of 
HMOs'  Market  Power,"  3:30  to 
4:30  p.m.,  101  Health  and  Human 
Development  East. 

Allan  Keiler  on  "Marian  Anderson:  A 
Singer's  Journey,"  5:30  p.m., 
112  Kern. 


These  and  other  books  are  on  display  in  the  exhibit  "The  Penn  State  Press:  New 
and  Backlist  Titles,"  in  the  Kern  Exhibition  Area  cases  through  May  15. 


Tuesday,  February  29 

Dale  Becker  on  "Electrical  Design  of  MCM 
Packages  for  CMOS  Servers,"  2:30  to 
3:45  p.m.,  162  Willard. 

Harry  Rice  on  "Influence  of  Fat  Supplemen- 
tation on  Food  Intake  and  Satiety  Mech- 
anisms," 4  p.m.,  S-209  Henderson. 

Terry  McMillan,  author  of  Waiting  to  Exhale 
i  How  Stella  Got  Her  Groove  Back, 


8p.n 


For 


I  (814)  863-3786. 
Wednesday,  March  1 

"First  Year  Seminars:  The  Student 

Perspective."  Academic  Assembly  USG, 
noon  to  1  p.m.,  304  Rider  II. 

Carol  J.  Gold  on  "The  Gender  Project:  A 
Study  of  Health  and  Functioning  in  an 
Older  Unlike-Sex  Twin  Sample  in 
Sweden,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik 
Laboratory. 

Detlef  Weigel  on  "Regulation  of  LEAFY," 
12:20  to  1:10  p.m..  106  Wartik  Labo- 

Thursday,  March  2 

Sree  Nair  on  "Mechanisms  Underlying 
Human  Muscle  Wasting  Specific  Refer- 

108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Zachary  Fisk  on  "Where  Superconductivity 
and  Magnetism  Meet,"  4  p.m., 
117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

James  Hagberg  on  "Genetic  Impact  on  Exer- 
cise Training  Physiological  Adaptation?" 
4:30  to  5:30  p.m.,  Ill  Chambers. 

Joan  Lakoski  on  "Being  a  Postdoc:  When, 
Where,  How  and  Is  It  For  Me?"  5  to 
6:30  p.m.,  112  Kern. 

"University  Libraries  Electronic  Seminar 
Series  —  Engineering  Resources  on 
the  Web,"  5  to  6:30  p.m.,  Pollock 
Laptop  Library  Lab. 

Friday,  March  3 

Amy  Leddy  on  "Advising  Students  in  Any 
Major  About  Preparing  for  Healthcare 
Professions,"  noon  to  1  p.m..  Living 
Center,  Henderson. 

"Web  Visualization  for  Teachers,"  noon  to 
1  p.m.,  141  Computer.  Register  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/training. 


ryan  Dail  on  "Immobilization  of  Nitrate 
and  Nitrite  in  an  Acid  Forest  Soil," 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural 


CONFERENCES 

Tuesday,  February  29 

Service  Leadership  Conference,  The  Penn 
Stater.  For  additional  information,  call 
(814)  863-4624. 


EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Gallery 


:  Shoulders  Exposed," 

through  March  2. 
"Paul  Robeson,  Photographs  by  Julius 

Lazarus,"  through  May  14. 
Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 
Helena  Lukas  Martemucci,  photography, 

through  March  19. 
HUB-Robeson  Formal  Lounge,  Art  Foyer 

and  Sculpture  Comer 
Photographs  of  Morocco  by  Raymond 

Ramon,  through  March  30. 
Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Gronlnger-Wood- 

ward,  through  May  16. 
Kem  exhibit  area 
"Stations  of  the  Cross,"  prints  by  Wes 

Olmstead,  through  May  18. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
"PSU  Collects  WPA,  American  Works  on 

Paper  Gallery,"  through  March  5. 
"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor," 

Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  II,  through 

June  4. 
Ritenour  exhibit  area 
"Kate  McGraw:  Photography,"  through 

March  2. 
West  Halls  exhibit  area 
"Jacob  Solomon:  Mixed  Media  Work," 

through  March  1. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activi- 
ties, including  sporting  events,  go  to  the 
Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For 
a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web 
at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/confer- 


Governors  to  meet 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  nation's  media  will  focus  attention 
in  the  coming  weeks  on  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association  (NGA)  —  the  same  group 
that  will  gather  at  University  Park  and 
in  State  College  later  this  summer, 
hopefully  bringing  similar  recognition 
to  Penn  State  and  the  region. 

NGA  is  scheduled  to  meet  from 
Feb.  26-29  in  Washington.  D.C.,  where 
the  nation's  governors  will  examine 
ways  that  states  "can  lead  and  prosper 
in  the  new  economy  for  the  21st 
century,"  according  to  Utah  Gov. 
Michael  0.  Leavitt,  NGA's  chair. 

This  summer,  NGA  will  hold  its 
92nd  annual  meeting  on  Penn  State's 
University  Park  campus  and  in  the 
State  College  community,  from  July  8- 
11.  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  will 
be  the  host  governor  for  this  meeting. 
The  summer  meeting  typically 
attracts  about  1,200  to  1,600  atten- 
dees, including  some  250  to  300 
media  members. 

Founded  in  1908,  NGA  is  a  bipar- 
tisan, national  organization  that  repre- 
sents the  governors  of  the  50  states 
and  the  five  U.S.  territories  and 
commonwealths  —  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Through  NGA,  the  governors  identify 
priority  issues  and  deal  collectively 
with  issues  of  public  policy  and  gover- 
nance at  both  the  national  and  state 
levels. 

About  45  governors  usually  attend 
the  annual  summer  meeting,  as  well 
as  their  families.  Planning  is  in  full 
swing  for  the  summer  gathering. 

For  more  information  about  NGA, 
point  your  Web  browser  to 
http://www.  tiga.  org/. 

COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about 
these  programs  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)  865-3085. 

■  Goal  Setting  for  Exercise  and 
Nutrition  —  WEL  191  (bring  a 
calculator) 

In  this  three-part  course,  measure 
your  percent  body  fat  and  discuss  the 
importance  of  setting  goals  for  exer- 
cise and  nutrition  that  are  specifically 
tailored  to  you.  Meets  Wednesdays, 
March  1,  15  and  29  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  404  Old  Main.  Cost:  $15.  It's 
important  to  attend  all  three  sessions. 

■  Massage  for  Beginners  I  — 
WEL  209  (session  three  of  four) 

In  this  session,  learn  some  simple 
techniques  to  relieve  headaches  using 
pressure  points  and  head,  neck  and 
shoulder  massage.  No  partner  or 
equipment  necessary.  Meets 
Thursday,  March  2,  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  125  Reber  Building.  Cost:  $5  per 
class  or  $15  for  entire  series. 


|p  News  in  Brief 

Program  for  adult  learners 

The  Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  at  University 
Park  is  sponsoring  "Adult  Learners  —  Preparing  to 
Reenter  the  Job  Market,"  a  program  that  will  focus 
on  interviewing  skills;  highlighting  experience  on  a 
resume;  transfer  skills;  and  more.  The  program  is 
scheduled  for  12:30-1:30  p.m.  Wednesday.  March  1, 
in  424  Boucke  Building. 

For  more  information,  call  the  center  at  (814)  863- 
3887  or  stop  by  323  Boucke. 

Call  Center  hours 

The  Penn  State  Call  Center  Services  Office  will 
operate  on  limited  hours  beginning  Saturday,  March 
4,  and  ending  Saturday,  March  11  (Spring  Break). 
During  this  lime,  office  hours  will  be  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  8  a.m,  to  7  p.m.  on  the 
weekend.  The  Call  Handling  and  Message  Phone 
Service  (CHAMPS!)  is  available  for  departments 
needing  office  telephone  message  support  during 
Spring  Break  and  at  any  other  times,  call  (814)  863- 
3410  for  more  information,  or  visit  the  Call  Center 
Web  site  at  http://www.otc.psu.edu/services/staff/ 
callcenter.asp  under  "Message  Service." 

Schreyer  Honors  College  moves 

The  Schreyer  Honors  College  will  move  into  new 
administrative  offices  in  Atherton  Hall  at  University 
Park  during  the  week  of  Spring  Break,  March  6-10. 
The  telephone  and  fax  numbers,  as  well  as  the  e-mail 
and  Web  site  addresses,  for  the  college  will  remain 
the  same.  Voice  mail  mil  be  activated  to  answer  all 
incoming  lines  during  the  afternoon  of  March  8  as 
the  phone  system  is  transferred.  The  new  office 
mailing  address  will  be  10  Schreyer  Honors  College, 
University  Park.  Pa.  16802-3905. 

The  move  is  being  made  as  part  of  renovation 
plans  for  Atherton  Hall.  Ruprecht  Schroeder 
Hoffman  Architects  of  Pittsburgh  will  soon  complete 
the  renovations  and  a  two-story  addition  to  the 
existing  1937  building.  The  ground  floor  includes  a 
reception  area,  a  study/gallery  and  a  lobby  with 
seating.  A  portion  of  the  existing  building  will  accom- 
modate offices  of  the  Honors  College  staff,  while  the 
dean's  office  and  additional  staff  offices  will  be  on 
the  second  level  of  the  addition. 

For  more  information  on  the  Schreyer  Honors 
College,  visit  http://www.shc.psu.edu/. 

Spring  Clean 

The  Penn  State  Records  Center  operated  by  Docu- 
ment Services  at  University  Park  is  offering  free 
pickup  of  inactive  records  for  storage  and  documents 
for  shredding  through  March  20.  This  free  service  is 
being  done  as  part  of  Spring  Clean,  the  University- 
wide  effort  to  clean  up  obsolete  equipment  from 
prime  space  on  campus.  For  more  information,  call 
Martha  Witherite  at  (814)  865-3276. 

Age  group  diving  scheduled 

Perm  State  Age  Group  Diving  will  hold  the  second 
winter  session  from  March  28  through  May  4  at  the 
McCoy  Natatorium  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
program  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  6:308 
p.m.  All  ages  and  diving  abilities  welcome.  For  registra- 
tion information,  call  Jon  Larson  at  (814)  863-3945. 

Commission  for  Women  banquet 

Join  the  Commission  for  Women  on  March  20  at  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn  at  University  Park  for  its  14th 
Annual  Spring  Banquet,  featuring  guest  speaker 
Shirley  Malcom,  head  of  the  Directorate  for  Educa- 
tion and  Human  Resources  Programs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
A  reception  will  begin  at  5  p.m.,  with  dinner  to 


Alisa  Strauss,  a  doctoral  candidate  in  anthropology, 
demonstrates  to  a  group  of  elementary  school 
students  from  State  College  how  Inuit  hunted 
whales.  The  students  were  on  a  field  trip  to  the 
Matson  Museum  on  the  University  Park  campus. 


follow  at  6  p.m.  The  banquet  honors  outstanding 
women  of  Penn  State.  Tickets  are  $16  per  students; 
$25  for  nonstudents;  and  $375  for  reserved  tables  of 
10.  For  reservations,  call  (814)  863-7696  by  March  3. 

Rural  research  grants 

The  Center  for  Rural  Pennsylvania  is  seeking 
proposals  for  its  2000-01  grant  program  that  helps 
fund  the  development  of  viable  policy  and  program 
recommendations  for  Pennsylvania's  rural  areas.  The 
one-year  research  grants  with  a  maximum  funding  of 
$50,000  are  available  to  Penn  State  faculty  and  faculty 
within  the  State  System  of  Higher  Education.  The 
center  is  a  legislative  agency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly. 

For  more  information  on  the  proposals  or  examples 
of  previously  funded  projects,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://wwwntralpa.org/.  or  call  Mary  Kandray,  program 
manager  of  grants,  at  (717)  787-9555.  A  letter  of  intent  is 
due  in  the  center  office  by  March  31.  Applicants  whose 
letter  of  intent  is  selected  by  the  center's  board  of  direc- 
tors will  be  invited  to  submit  detailed  proposals  by  Aug. 
7.  Selected  projects  will  begin  Jan.  1, 2001. 

Fulbright  Chairs  Program 

The  deadline  for  submitting  an  application  for  the 
Fulbright  Distinguished  Chairs  Program  is  May  1. 
Distinguished  chair  awards  are  among  the  most 
prestigious  in  the  Fulbright  program  and  often  carry 
enhanced  benefits.  Chairs  are  available  in  a  variety  of 
fields  and  disciplines  in  Austria,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Germany,  Hungary.  Ireland,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Poland,  Russia  and  Sweden. 

More  information  and  application  material  on  the 
program  can  be  found  at  http://wwm  international. 
psu.edu/fulbright/iwme.html  on  the  Web.  Those  inter- 
ested may  also  contact  John  M.  Keller,  faculty 
Fulbright  advising  and  outreach  officer,  in  222 
Boucke  Building,  University  Park;  telephone  (814) 
863-6035;  e-mail  jmkl3@psu.edu. 
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Women's  Day  at  Fayette 

Penn  State  Fayette  will  host  its  19th  Annual  Women's 
Day  on  May  18.  The  Women's  Day  program  is  a 
community  service  that  servesas  a  forum  for  issues 
and  concerns  of  and  for  women.  The  daylong  event 
draws  approximately  250  women  from  the  commu- 
nity and  includes  two  major  sessions  with  five  indi- 
vidual workshops  on  various  topics  in  each  session. 

This  year's  featured  speaker  is  Linda  Henley- 
Smith,  who  will  draw  upon  her  experiences  as  an 
educator,  counselor,  author  and  trainer,  as  well  as  a 
lifetime  in  the  entertainment  business  to  provide  an 
amusing  and  educational  outlook  on  working,  living 
and  surviving. 

Anyone  interested  should  e-mail  Harriet  Galida  at 
hlgl@psu.edu  or  call  (724)  4304140. 

Math  and  science  opportunities 

The  Upward  Bound  Math  and  Science  Center 
(UBMS)  at  University  Park  is  seeking  innovative 
professionals  interested  in  teaching  or  in  guest 
speaking  opportunities  during  the  six-week  summer 
session.  Teaching  opportunities  will  be  available  in 
mathematics,  science,  writing  and  Spanish.  Guest 
speakers  are  sought  to  share  personal  insight  and 
experience  about  math-  and  science-related  careers. 

The  program  also  is  seeking  individuals  who  will 
be  conducting  research  during  June  and  July  and 
who  would  be  willing  to  supervise  a  responsible  high 
school  student  as  a  research  intern  at  their  site  for  a 
few  hours  each  week. 

For  2000,  the  summer  program  runs  from  June  18 
through  July  29.  Anyone  interested  or  needing  more 
information  should  call  Ron  Williams,  project 
director,  at  (814)  863-4291  or  e-mail  rcwl@psu.edu. 

Library  service  for  adult  students 

Adult  students  now  have  a  special  study  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Paterno  Library  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  in  the  Mellon  Study  Room,  E206,  part 
of  the  Social  Sciences  Library.  This  pilot  program, 
made  possible  by  an  incentive  grant  from  Commis- 
sion for  Returning  Adult  Students,  gives  adult 
students  a  quiet  place  to  study  during  staffed  hours 
and  offers  special  reference  assistance. 

For  hours  of  operation  or  more  information,  e-mail 
Russ  Souchak  at  rasl0@psu.edu  or  Debora  Cheney 
at  Dcheney@psu.edu,  or  call  the  Social  Sciences 
Service  Desk  at  (814)  865-4861. 

Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work 

Penn  State's  fifth  annual  Take  Our  Daughters  to 
Work  Day,  coordinated  by  the  Commission  for 
Women,  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  27.  This  year 
about  45  career  sites  on  the  University  Park  campus 
are  participating  to  offer  girls  in  grades  six  through 
12  an  opportunity  to  explore  their  own  possibilities 
and  career  options.  Participants  will  select  three  sites 
to  visit  during  the  half-day  program. 

The  day  will  begin  with  breakfast/registration  in  the 
South  Annex  of  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  with 
welcoming  remarks  by  Jennifer  Barberio,  Commission 
for  Women  member  and  chair  of  the  Student  Issues  & 
Development  Committee.  The  girls  and  their  mentors 
will  then  visit  their  chosen  career  sites  and  return  to  the 
Jordan  Center  for  a  luncheon  featuring  Sue  Paterno  as 
guest  speaker.  Paterno  will  talk  about  "the  right  of 
women  to  choose  their  career  paths." 

The  cost  for  the  day  is  $15  per  girl;  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  mentor.  Watch  for  brochures, 
complete  with  registration  forms,  in  campus  mail 
next  month.  For  those  who  cannot  participate  in  this 
event,  the  Commission  for  Women  still  encourages 
mentors  to  bring  their  daughters  or  proteges  to  work 
with  them  for  the  day. 
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Up  Focus  on  Research 

College  faculty  prove  teaching  and 
research  not  mutually  exclusive 


College  professors, 
with  or  without  of6- 
cial  encourage- 
ment, are  shat- 
tering a  common  perception 
that  research  necessarily 
interferes  with  teaching. 

"Our  findings  show  that 
faculty  often  do  not  separate 
teaching  from  research,  but 
do  both  at  the  same  time  in 
an  integrated  approach  that 
gives  equal  priority  to 
student  learning  and  to  the 
development  of  new  knowl- 
edge," said  Carol  Colbeck, 
assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  research  associate 
at  the  University's  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education. 

The  key  is  for  university 
policy  to  reward  faculty  for 
jointly  producing  teaching 
and  research,  so  faculty  are 
not  compelled  to  focus  on 
one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,"  Colbeck  said. 

Furthermore,  the  more 
faculty  are  involved  in 
departmental  decisions 
about  teaching  assignments, 
the  better  they  can  integrate 
the  two  activities  by  devel- 
oping courses  about  their 
current  research  topics  or 
by  incorporating  informa- 
tion about  their  recent 
research  into  existing 
required  courses. 

To  explore  examples  of 
teaching-research  integra- 
tion, Colbeck  observed 
faculty  work  in  four  depart- 
ments at  two  California 
universities:  an  elite 
research  university  dubbed 
"Vantage  University"  and  a 


Carol  Colbeck,  assistant  professor  of  education,  has  found 
in  her  research  that  faculty  naturally  integrate  teaching  and 
research,  giving  each  equal  priority. 

excellent  at  either  teaching, 
research  or  both.  The  study 
logged  1,030  hours  of  profes- 
sional activity." 

The  faculty  observed  by 
Colbeck  integrated  teaching 
and  research  an  average  19 
percent  of  the  time. 

"Faculty  can  increase 
both  their  teaching  and 
their  research  productivity 
by  integrating  the  two  more 
frequently,"  said  the  College 
of  Education  researcher. 


public  "Cosmopolitan  State." 

"At  Vantage  and 
Cosmopolitan,  I  observed 
faculty  at  work  in  physics,  a 
"hard'  or  high-consensus 
discipline,  and  in  English,  a 
'soff  or  low-consensus  disci- 
pline," Colbeck  said.  "I 
conducted  structured  obser- 
vations of  12  faculty 
members',  three  faculty  in 
each  of  the  four  depart- 
ments. All  were  nominated 
by  their  chairs  as  being 


To  do  this,  faculty  can 
learn  from  what  their 
colleagues  do  in  other  disci- 
plines." 

Physicists  tend  to  inte- 
grate teaching  and  research 
by  involving  students  in 
their  research.  English 
professors,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  likely  than 
physicists  to  teach  about 
their  current  research  in  the 
classroom. 

For  instance,  English  and 
other  humanities  faculty  can 
bring  a  new  emphasis  to  an 
old  concept,  apprenticeship. 
This  could  help  them  juggle 
the  demands  of  classroom 
teaching,  training  research 
students  and  producing 
publications. 

"Humanities  faculty 
should  be  encouraged  to 
collaborate  more  frequendy 
with  undergraduate  and 
graduate  research 
students,"  Colbeck  said. 
"Faculty  who  work  in  disci- 
plines such  as  English, 
where  researchers  typically 
work  alone,  could  explore 
interpretations  of  texts  or 
cultural  analysis  with  their 
student  apprentices,  thereby 
training  them  to  conduct 
research  while  simultane- 
ously making  progress  on 
their  own  research. 

"Faculty  in  the  hard 
sciences  should  be  encour- 
aged to  invigorate  their 
classroom  presentation  of 
elementary  principles  from 
their  own  current  research. 
Even  a  physicist  conducting 
cutting  edge  research  can 
bring  aspects  of  his  or  her 
current  investigations  into 
undergraduate  lectures  and 
discussion."  she  said. 


Traditional  values  may  curtail  smoking  among  southern  black  women 


Strong  traditional  values  among  black  women  that 
discourage  smoking  may  be  the  reason  for  notice- 
ably lower  smoking  rates  among  African-Americans 
in  the  West  and  Deep  South  compared  to  blacks  in 
other  regions  of  the  country. 

"Black  women  outside  the  urban  hubs  in  the  South  and 
West  had  the  lowest  overall  prevalence  rates  among  all 
gender  and  regional  groups  surveyed,"  said  Gary  King, 
associate  professor  of  biobehavioral  health. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  lowest  smoking  prevalence 
rates  (11  percent)  were  among  black  adults  18-24  years  of 
age  —  male  and  female  —  who  lived  in  the  non-urban 
South.  Thus,  Southern  black  women  as  a  whole,  regardless 
of  age,  were  more  inclined  to  avoid  smoking  than  other 
blacks  nationwide,  according  to  King. 


"It  may  be  that  these  women  are  less  prone  to  smoking 
than  women  of  comparable  socioeconomic  status  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  because  of  adherence  to  strong 
traditional  African-American  norms  or  rebgious  beliefs, 
community  social  structure  and  alternative  ways  of  coping 
with  stress,"  he  said. 

"Our  data  showed  that  African-Americans  in  the  Midwest 
had  the  highest  smoking  prevalence  rates  —  38.9  percent 
in  the  'central  city*  or  urban  core  and  30.3  percent  in 
suburban  or  rural  areas,"  said  King,  a  faculty  member  in 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Development 

King  collaborated  with  Anthony  E  Polednak,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Robert  Bendel 
of  University  of  Connecticut's  Center  for  Environmental 
Health,  in  his  research. 


FROM  THE 

EXPERTS 

Solving  erosion, 
drainage  problems 
can  be  a  quagmire 

Erosion  and  drainage  problems  can 
cause  major  damage  to  property  and 
can  even  lower  the  value  of  a  home, 
said  an  urban  forester  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

"Erosion  from  drainage  coming 
from  higher  elevations  is  the  most 
common  water  problem  home- 
owners face,"  said  Scott  Sjolander, 
Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension 
urban  forester  based  in  Crawford 
County.  "Erosion  can  be  stopped  if 
you  know  what  to  look  for." 

Sjolander  said  homeowners  easily 
can  check  for  current  or  potential 
drainage  problems  around  the  home. 

■  Flood  plain  maps.  Every  munici- 
pality should  have  flood  plain  maps. 
"If  you  own  land  or  a  home  within  a 
flood  plain,  there's  a  chance  it  will  be 
inundated  with  water  at  some  point," 
Sjolander  said.  "If  you  buy  a  home  in 
a  flood  plain,  banks  require  that  you 
take  out  a  flood  insurance  policy. 
Don't  assume  floods  will  never 
happen  to  you." 

■  Check  for  hydric  (wet)  soils. 
"Hydric,"  or  wet  soils  can  be 
detected  by  making  a  simple  inspec- 
tion of  the  property.  Look  for  soil 
that  is  gray,  blue  or  black.  The  soil 
also  may  emit  a  sulfurous  or  sour 

■  Watch  where  runoff  water  flows 
and  exits  on  the  property.  If  runoff 

occurs  on  a  relatively  flat  area, 
homeowners  can  plant  a  vegetative 
filter  strip.  Placing  plants  in  highly 
erodable  areas  is  called  critical  area 
planting.  Homeowners  can  use  a 
variety  of  vegetation  ranging  from 
turfgrass  to  woodland  plants. 
Sjolander  recommends  checking  the 
surrounding  area  for  naturally  occur- 
ring plants  to  see  which  species 
seem  the  most  vigorous. 

Sjolander  warns  that  homeowners 
should  avoid  planting  exotic  species 
or  competitive  native  species  that 
could  take  over  the  site,  pushing  out 
other  native  plants. 

■  Bale  Barrier.  A  straw  bale 
barrier  should  be  entrenched  and 
anchored  across  an  area  where 
erosion  occurs.  The  temporary 
barrier  prevents  sediment-laden 
runoff  and  directs  water  elsewhere. 

■  Silt  Fence.  A  simple  barrier  of 
geotextile  —  a  woven  material  avail- 
able at  hardware  stores,  home 
centers  and  lumber  yards  — 
stretched  across  supporting  posts 
also  will  provide  temporary  relief 
until  a  permanent  solution  can  be 

■  Swale.  A  swale  is  a  permanent 
broad  depression  that  can  be  built  in 
a  yard  to  carry  water  more  directly 
to  a  specific  location.  Swales  should 
drain  into  a  creek,  street,  wooded 
area  or  drainage  easement 
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Have  you  ever  seen  a  fishy? 


The  new  saltwater  aquarium  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus  features  a  variety  of  colorful  and  camouflaged  aquatic  life. 


OBITUARIES 


Arthur  S.  Kreider,  stockroom  clerk  in 
Business  Services,  from  Sept.  17, 
1972.  until  his  retirement  Jan.  1,  1989; 
died  Dec.  16. 1999,  at  the  age  of  73. 

Donald  J.  Willower.  72.  distinguished 
professor  of  education,  died  Jan.  21. 
He  was  nationally  and  internationally 
known  for  his  research  in  educational 
administration  and  school  administra- 

Willower  received  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees,  both  in  philosophy, 
and  a  doctorate  in  general  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
where  he  taught,  as  a  graduate 
student,  in  the  philosophy  department 
and  the  School  of  Education. 


An  Army  veteran,  he  served  during 
World  War  II. 

A  distinguished  professor  of  educa- 
tion, he  taught  at  Penn  State  for  more 
than  40  years.  During  that  time,  he 
was  chairman  of  educational  adminis- 
tration, a  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  had  been  acting  head 
of  the  Division  of  Educational  Policy 
Studies  and  acting  dean  of  the  College 
of  Education. 

His  publications  number  about  200 
and  deal  with  schools  as  organizations 
and  philosophical  issues  in  educa- 
tional administration.  His  credits 
include  several  prizes  for  best  publica- 
tion  and  the  Roald  F.  Campbell  Award 
for  Career  Achievement 


Five-star  dinner  to 
help  raise  money 
to  study  abroad 

Leaders  in  the  hospitality  industry  are 
teaming  together  to  provide  study 
abroad  opportunities  for  students 
enrolled  in  Penn  State's  School  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Recreation  Manage- 
ment through  what  promises  to  be  a 
delicious  event  on  May  2. 

Several  restaurant  services  are 
helping  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  a  six- 
course  benefit  dinner,  which  will  raise 
funds  to  assist  students  interested  in 
participating  in  the  school's  study 
abroad  programs.  The  companies 
involved  are:  Marriott  International. 
Eat'n  Park  Restaurants/Parkhurst 
Dining  Service.  The  Compass  Group, 
Sodexho  Marriott  Services,  and 
Houston's  Restaurants. 

International  experience  in  the 
hospitality  industry  benefits  students 
planning  to  pursue  careers  in  the 
industry,  but  not  all  students  have  the 
resources  available  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  study  abroad.  It's  for 
that  reason  that  the  school,  part  of  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Penn  State  Department 
of  Housing  &  Food  Services  are 
hosting  this  special  dinner  at  6  p.m.  on 
May  2  in  Cafe  Laura  in  the  Mateer 
Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  five-star  dinner  is  being  directed 
by  Georges  Perrier.  owner  and  chef  of 
the  prestigious  Le  Bee  Fin  Restaurant 
in  Philadelphia;  and  Eric  Sarnow,  owner 
and  chef  of  The  Hummingbird  Room  in 
Spring  Mills.  These  award-winning 
chefs  will  work  side-by-side  with  faculty 
and  students  from  the  School's  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Institutional  Manage- 
ment (HR&IM)  program. 

In  addition  to  working  with  Perrier 
during  the  six-course  dinner's  prepara- 
tion, students  and  faculty  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  him  in  the 
classroom.  Perrier,  the  Penn  State 
Walter  J.  Conti  professor  in  the  School 
of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recreation 
Management,  plans  to  teach  students  in 
the  HR&IM  program  on  April  25.  The 
Conti  professorship  was  endowed  by 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  school  in 
honor  of  Walter  Conti,  a  1952  graduate 
and  owner  of  Conti  Cross  Keys  Inn  in 
Doylestown. 

The  HR&IM  program  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  top  five  programs  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation,  and  helps  prepare 
students  for  management  careers  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  resorts,  convention 
centers,  health  care  and  corporate 
dining  facilities,  educational  institutions 
and  other  settings.  The  nearly  500 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  the 
program  also  earn  1,000  hours  of  work 
experience.  The  employment  rate  for 
Penn  State's  HR&IM  graduates  is 
nearly  100  percent. 

For  more  information  on  tickets 
and  the  event,  call  (814)  865-1851. 
Sponsorship  information  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Fred  DeMicco 
at  (814)  8634847. 
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New  vice  president  works  to  find 
perfect  balance  among  many  roles 


By  Alan  Janesch 
Public  Information 

A    s  Penn  State's 
L\  newly  named  vice 
X   ^president  for 
research  and  graduate 
school  dean,  Eva  J.  Pell 
has  two  distinct  but  com- 
plementary areas  to  deal 
with  every  minute  of 
every  working  day. 

As  vice  president  for 
research,  her  charge  is  to 
maintain  and  further  Penn 
State's  standing  as  one  of 
the  premier  research  uni- 
versities in  the  country.  In 
fiscal  year  1999,  Penn 
State's  total  research 
expenditures  increased  by 
5  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous year,  reaching  $394 
million,  and  grants  and 
contracts  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  $280  million. 

As  head  of  The  Gradu- 
ate School.  Pell  wants  to 
make  the  school  the  cen- 
ter of  intellectual  life  for 
graduate  students  —  a 
place  where  they  can  learn 
to  prepare  for  a  multitude 
of  careers,  discuss  their 
concerns  openly  and  share  approaches 
to  solving  problems  with  colleagues 
and  associates  both  within  and  outside 
their  own  disciplines. 

She  already  lias  instituted  regularly 
scheduled  "coffees  with  the  dean"  to 
spark  conversation  and  starting  in  the 
fail  semester  will  hold  a  special  convo- 
cation for  graduate  students.  Pell  also 
wants  to  nurture  the  already-strong 
relationships  among  research,  educa- 
tion and  outreach  at  Penn  State  and  fos- 
ter an  environment  in  which  faculty  and 
students  doing  research  can  interact 
with  each  other  without  encountering 
barriers  among  disciplines. 

A  plant  physiologist  for  more  than 
25  years,  Pell  uses  an  example  of  a 
plant's  cellular  structure  as  a  metaphor 
for  the  kind  of  interdisciplinary  environ- 
ment she  wants  to  foster  at  Penn  State. 

"Cells  function  only  if  they  have 
membranes  around  them."  Pell  said  in 


Newly  named  vice  president  Eva  Pell  (left)  watches  as  graduate  student  Jennifer  Miller  conducts 
research  in  Buckhout  Laboratory  on  the  University  Park  campus.  In  her  new  role  as  head  of 


The  Graduate  School,  Pell 


a  recent  interview.  "But  they  would  not 
function  if  those  membranes  were 
impermeable  to  the  movement  of  all 
kinds  of  things  back  and  forth  across 
them.  The  same  thing  is  true  at  a  uni- 
versity: You  have  to  have  colleges,  you 
have  to  have  departments.  You  have  to 
have  structure,  or  else  you'd  have 
chaos." 

But  the  structures,  she  said, 
"should  be  there  only  to  provide 
integrity,  not  to  serve  as  roadblocks.  I 
think  we  have  come  light-years  from 
where  we  used  to  be,  but  the  kind  of 
interdisciplinary  communication  and 
collaboration  I'm  talking  about  is 
something  we  have  to  keep  working 
at.  I  want  this  office  to  be  a  place 
where,  through  various  kinds  of 
encouragement,  we  can  allow  collabo- 
rative efforts  to  occur." 

Pell's  appointment  as  vice  president 
for  research  and  dean  of  The  Graduate 
School  was  confirmed  Jan.  21  by  Penn 


;  than  11,000  graduate  students. 


State's  Board  of  Trustees.  In  the  fol- 
lowing interview,  she  outlines  her 
goals  for  the  research  and  graduate- 
school  communities  at  Penn  State. 

Intercom:  What  is  your  vision  of  what  a 
large,  public  research  university 
should  be?  What  should  it  look  like, 
and  what  should  its  goals  be? 

Pell:  The  University  is  a  triangle,  and 
each  leg  of  that  triangle  — 
research,  teaching  and  outreach  — 
depends  on  the  others  for  its  suc- 
cess. One  reason  we  do  research  is 
to  engage  students,  and  another  is 
to  do  things  that  are  going  to  bene- 
fit society.  When  we  do  research  at 
the  University,  we  don't  just  do  it  to 
create  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
We  do  it  because  it's  a  wonderful 
way  for  us  to  teach  students,  both 
undergraduates  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, about  the  research  enter- 
prise. At  the  same  time  we're  suc- 
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Conduct  policies 
receive  revisions 


To  keep  pace  with  federal  guidelines 
and  address  government  recommen- 
dations, Penn  State  has  revised  its 
administrative  policies  on  harassment 
and  non-discrimination.  The  revisions 
are  intended  to  more  accurately 
define  such  conduct  and  clearly  out- 
line the  reporting  process  in  Ihe  event 
someone  feels  victimized  by  this  type 
of  behavior. 

The  United  States  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC)  recently  suggested  that 
employers  should  have  policies  and 
procedures  covering  all  types  of 
unlawful  harassment,  not  just  sexual 
harassment.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  reviewed  Penn 
State's  harassment  and  non-discrimi- 
nation policies  before  last  June's  diver- 
sity conference  at  University  Park, 
and  recommended  that  trie  University 
provide  more  adequate  guidance  on 
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DuBois  partnership 
creates  a  better 
local  workforce 

A  partnership  between  a  leading 
North  American  manufacturer  of 
incandescent  lighting  and  Penn  Slate 
has  created  a  workforce  training  pro- 
gram that's  improved  quality  and  effi- 
ciency at  a  St.  Marys  plant. 

Since  June  1998.  OSRAM  SYLVANIA 
has  been  using  a  video-based  training 
program  developed  by  Penn  State 
DuBois  to  train  new  employees  and 
provide  refresher  training  for  existing 
ones  at  its  St.  Marys  site,  where  700 
workers  produce  and  package  more 
than  1  million  lamps  every  day. 

Just  two  years  after  start-up.  the 
new  training  method  has  yielded 
impressive  results.  Worker  efficiency 
and  product  quality  have  both 
improved,  there  has  been  less  opera- 
tor downtime  and  a  decreased  need 
for  maintenance  support,  making  the 
plant's  operations  more  efficient  and 
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2  Intercom  warcn 

University  team  rescues  forgotten  drama  by  a  master 

Rv  Vir-ui  TTnsjf.  Tnrtpan    anH    nnvplist    Ravmnnd         un...i i  ir_— :_:_»  score  bv  Charles  Kalman." 


Penn  Stale  faculty,  students  and 
staff  and  State  College  residents 
are  breathing  life  into  a  forgotten 
music  drama  by  major  20th-century 
artistic  talent  Jean  Cocteau  with  the 
world  premiere  of  "Paul  and  Virginie." 

"Paul  and  Virginie,"  a  story  about 
love,  prejudice  transformation  and  res- 
urrection, was  written  in  1920,  but  never 
made  it  to  the  stage  —  until  now. 

"We  are  engaged  in  historical  recov- 
ery, bringing  back  a  play  from  oblivion," 
said  Robert  Edwards,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies,  the  play's  co-spon- 
sor. This  would  be  similar  to  finding  a 
lost  Picasso  drawing  or  an  unpublished 
Hemingway  story.  The  Penn  State  pro- 
duction will  introduce  the  play  to  the 
world  first  at  University  Park  and  then  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City." 

"Paul  and  Virginie"  is  the  centerpiece 
of  a  major  symposium  planned  for  March 
16-18  at  University  Park  that  includes  lec- 
tures, art  exhibitions,  concerts  and  films, 
featuring  the  work  of  Cocteau  (1889- 
1963).  While  best  known  to  the  American 
public  as  a  filmmaker  for  "Beauty  and 
The  Beast"  (1946),  Cocteau  also  was  a 
poet,  painter,  playwright  and  novelist. 


Cocteau  and  novelist  Raymond 
Radiguet  had  adapted  "Paul  and  Vir- 
ginie" from  a  popular  1787  French 
novel,  but  composer  Erik  Satie  had 
failed  to  deliver  a  promised  musical 
score.  After  Radiguet  and  Satie  died, 
Cocteau  shelved  the  play,  according  to 
George  Manner,  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  art  history  emeritus. 

Mauner  had  encountered  the  play  25 
years  ago  through  a  graduate  student's 
dissertation  and  recently  again  during 
planning  for  the  symposium.  After  com- 
plicated negotiations,  he  secured  permis- 
sion to  produce  the  play  in  English,  hired 
a  composer,  commissioned  and  collabo- 
rated on  an  English  translation  and  assem- 
bled a  Penn  State  team  to  produce  it 

"It's  very  exciting  to  watch  all  the 
pieces  come  together  as  rehearsals 
begin,"  said  Mauner,  also  the  institute's 
director  emeritus.  "Three  University  col- 
leges, several  departments,  the  institute 
and  other  University  units  have  worked 
hard  in  a  true  labor  of  love  for  nearly 
two  years  to  make  this  happen." 

The  story  is  about  two  young  lovers 
on  an  island  paradise  intruded  on  by  a 
corrupt  "civilized"  world. 

"Paul  and  Virginie  is  a  beautiful  love 
story,  offers  a  plea  for  racial  harmony. 
and  looks  at  the  natural  world  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  aristocratic  world  of  late 


"Paul  and  Virginie" 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  "Paul  and  Virginie" 
will  be  performed  March  17  and 
18,  at  8  p.m.  in  Schwab  Auditori- 
um, University  Park.  Tickets  are 
$10  for  the  general  public  and  $5 
for  students;  (814)  863-0255. 

18th-century  Paris,"  said  Helen  Manfull, 
the  play's  director  and  professor  emeri- 
ta  of  theatre  arts. 

Mauner  asked  Manfull  to  read  the 
script  and  consider  directing  the  play. 

"I  began  to  see  its  incredible  poten- 
tial and  possibilities."  she  said.  The 
original  novel  was  taught  in  French 
schools  and  well-known  to  school  chil- 
dren there.  Its  popularity  had  inspired 
songs,  poems  and  engravings. 

"Cocteau's  work  veers  from  realism  to 
comedy  to  surrealism,"  she  added.  "You 
cannot  pigeonhole  him  or  his  style.  For 
this  production,  we  settled  on  a  minimal- 
ist look  that  is  suggestive  and  evocative 
rather  than  a  literal,  realistic  feel." 

Manfull  said  that  whenever  a  forgotten 
work  surfaces,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  resurrect  it  is  always  asked. 

"In  this  case,  the  answer  was  clearly 
'yes,'  especially  with  a  newly  composed 


;  by  Charles  Kalman."  she  said. 

The  17-member  cast  includes  Penn 
State  music  and  theatre  faculty,  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  staff  and 
local  residents.  A  first-year  musical  the- 
atre student,  Marc  Ginsburg.  has  the  lead 
role  of  Paul,  and  Elisa  Matthews,  a  music 
graduate  student  is  playing  Virginie. 

Other  actors  include  theatre  faculty 
Peg  French  and  Mark  Fearnow  and  music 
faculty  Norman  Spivey  and  Susan  Board- 
man.  Theatre  faculty  Anne  Gibson  is 
designing  the  sets,  and  Chuck  Firmin,  the 
lighting.  Other  University  participants  are: 
Syeed  Malik,  Gary  Abudullah,  Doug 
Meyer,  Robin  Wray  and  Peter  Wray. 

After  its  premiere  at  University  Park, 
the  play  will  tour  to  the  Theatre  Paul 
Claudel,  French  Embassy.  Washington 
D.C.  on  March  24  and  25,  and  then  to 
the  Florence  Gould  Hall,  French  Insti- 
tute/Alliance Francaise  in  New  York 
City  on  March  31  and  April  1.  The  entire 
project  including  the  symposium,  the 
play  and  the  tour,  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"We  know  they  will  knock  them  out 
in  Washington  and  New  York.  The 
whole  team  will  be  representing  Penn 
State  in  a  way  we  don't  get  to  do  very 
often,"  Edwards  said.  "It's  an  extraordi- 
nary moment" 


Pell 


Continued  from  page  one 

ceeding  at  discovering  new  information  that 
through  technology  transfer  and  other  means  of 
dissemination  can  be  developed  into  products  and 
processes  that  serve  the  public. 

Intercom:  People  tend  to  associate  research  with 
graduate  students,  but  aren't  many  undergradu- 
ates also  doing  research  at  Penn  State? 

Pell:  Most  research  at  Penn  State  goes  on  with  the 
involvement  of  graduate  students.  Research 
grants  usually  carry  graduate  assistantships  with 
them,  and  so  graduate  students  are  actively 
engaged  in  research.  We  have  a  lot  of  federally 
funded  training  grants,  and  those  are  marvelous 
because  they  allow  us  to  compete  for  some  of  the 
very  best  students  in  tbe  country.  But  there  also 
are  an  amazing  number  of  undergraduates  doing 
research  at  Penn  State  —  more  than  5,000  in 
1999. 

Intercom:  What  would  you  like  The  Graduate 
School's  relationship  with  the  graduate  students 
to  be? 

Pell:  It's  extremely  important  for  the  graduate  stu- 
dent body  to  sense  that  The  Graduate  School  is 
their  intellectual  home,  beyond  their  own  gradu- 
ate degree  program  and  their  own  department 
In  the  fall  we're  going  to  start  a  convocation  for 
graduate  students.  Up  until  now  The  Graduate 
School  has  not  had  a  special  event  that  says  to 
graduate  students,  Tou're  important  to  us  as  a 
community,  and  we  welcome  you.'  So  we're  going 
to  have  a  convocation  that  addresses  some  of  the 
more  global  issues,  like  ethics  in  research  and 
scholarship,  the  use  of  technology  in  teaching  and 
other  matters  that  transcend  specific  degree  pro- 
grams. 

Intercom:  On  the  research  side,  where  do  you  intend 
to  focus  your  energies? 

Pell:  Two  areas:  interdisciplinary  research  and  tech- 
nology transfer.  For  many  years  the  paradigm  for 
research  and  scholarship  was  the  solo  faculty 


New  and  continuing  programs  for  graduate  students 


The  Graduate  School  is  creating 
new  programs  as  well  as  contin- 
uing old  ones  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, like  the  following: 

Convocation 

A  convocation  designed  especially 
for  graduate  students  will  be  held 
from  1-5  p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  20. 
Addressing  the  students  will  be 
University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier;  Eva  Pell,  vice  president 
for  research  and  dean  of  The 
Graduate  School;  and  Terrell 
Jones,  vice  provost  for  education- 
al equity.  John  Harwood,  associ- 
ate professor  of  English  and 
director  of  education  technology 
services  in  the  Center  for  Acade- 
mic Computing,  will  address 
technology  issues,  and  another 


faculty  member  will  speak  on 
ethics  in  scholarship.  A  graduate 
student  will  discuss  his  experi- 
ences. Also,  time  will  be  provided 
for  networking  and  gathering 
information  on  topics  from  finan- 
cial aid  to  housing. 

Coffee  with  the  Dean 

A  new  program,  "Coffee  with  the 
Dean"  allows  about  30  graduate 
students  each  month  to  join  Pell 
for  coffee,  pastries  and  conversa- 
tion on  graduate  student  activities 
and  concerns. 

Pell  said  she  wants  coffees  to 
"involve  a  cross-section  of  stu- 
dents —  master's  degree  stu- 
dents. Ph.D.s,  young  students, 
more  senior  students  —  and  I 
really  want  to  talk  to  them  about 


whaf  s  exciting,  what's  going  on 
in  their  research  and  scholarly 
lives." 

Students  who  would  like  to  be 
invited  to  one  of  the  monthly  cof- 
fees with  Pell  should  contact 
their  program  chairs. 

Conversations  at  Kern 

Started  this  past  semester,  the 
"Conversations  at  Kern"  series 
at  University  Park  allows  gradu- 
ate students,  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows and  Penn  State  faculty  to 
talk  about  relevant  issues.  The 
next  conversation,  to  be  held 
Wednesday,  April  12,  focuses  on 
coping  with  the  stress  of  gradu- 
ate education  and  research.  It 
will  run  from  5-6:30  p.m.  in  112 
Kern. 


member  working  in  his  or  her  lab,  or  writing  a 
book  on  a  computer  or  a  yellow  tablet  Everything 
was  done  in  isolation,  and  that's  what  you  were 
rewarded  for.  Today,  the  nature  of  the  challenges 
that  have  to  be  addressed  are  such  that  ifs  the 
multi-investigator  efforts  that  are  going  to  yield 
results.  Penn  State  has  a  long  history  of  involve- 
ment in  interdisciplinary  efforts  and  having  inter- 
disciplinary research  programs.  With  the  advent 
of  the  consortia  for  the  life  sciences,  environmen- 
tal studies,  children  and  families,  and  materials 
sciences,  there's  been  an  opening  up  of  interdisci- 
plinary productivity  to  a  much  broader  population. 
One  of  my  goals  and  responsibilities  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  consortia  are  successful,  that  they  reach  a 
lot  of  faculty,  that  faculty  really  engage  with  the 
consortia  and  that  we  do  everything  we  can  do  as 


a  university  to  make  sure  that  people  transcend 
the  walls  and  work  together  in  new,  different  and 
more  productive  ways.  The  other  area  is  technolo- 
gy transfer.  We're  in  our  infancy  with  technology 
transfer  at  Penn  State,  but  the  Research  Park 
shows  promise,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  lot  of  development  there.  The  University's  tech- 
nology transfer  operation  is  showing  continued 
growth  and  there  is  a  heightened  focus  on  the 
commercialization  of  faculty  research.  To  date, 
five  companies  are  housed  in  the  Research  Park, 
and  seven  are  in  the  Zetachron  Center,  which  was 
transferred  to  Penn  State  ownership  last  year  as 
an  incubator  for  new  Penn  State-related  start-up 
companies.  We  have  a  gold  mine  here,  and  we 
have  to  get  more  of  our  technology  to  market  I 
am  very  committed  to  that 


New  multi-tenant  building  nearing  start  at  Research  Park 


A  new  multi-tenant  building,  at  103  Innovation  Boule- 
vard, will  be  the  next  to  go  up  in  the  Research  Park  at 
University  Park. 

Real  Time  Devices  USA  Inc.,  currently  a  commer- 
cial tenant  in  the  Chamber  of  Business  and  Industry  of 
Centre  County  (CBICC)  business  incubator  at  the 
Technology  Center,  has  signed  a  lease  for  12,000 
square  feet  of  the  first-floor  West  Wing  of  the  new  two- 
story,  40,080-squ are-foot  building. 

Arthur  M.  Heim,  head  of  Penn  State's  Industrial 
Research  Office  and  leader  of  park  tenant  development 
said  design  of  the  new  building  is  under  way  and 
groundbreaking  is  set  for  April.  The  new  building  will 
be  the  second  to  go  up  in  Phase  2  of  the  park.  The  first 
Phase  2  building,  the  Lubert  Building  at  101  Innovation 
Blvd.,  reached  full  occupancy  last  year. 

Don  Mohnkern,  Real  Time  Devices's  secretary  and 


treasurer,  said  the  company  decided  to  locate  its  corpo- 
rate headquarters  in  the  Research  Park  because  it  offers 
proximity  to  Penn  State  and  room  for  expansion. 

"If  s  also  a  premier  piece  of  real  estate,"  he  added. 

The  company,  which  has  32  employees  and  $6  mil- 
lion in  annual  sales  including  subsidiaries  in  Finland  and 
Budapest,  has  been  in  the  Centre  Region  since  its  found- 
ing in  the  mid-1980s.  Through  a  series  of  moves  Real 
Time  Devices  eventually  graduated  to  the  status  of 
anchor  tenant  in  the  CBICC's  incubator  program  in  the 
Technology  Center  at  the  Research  Park. 

Dave  Tyler,  CBICC  vice  president  of  economic  devel- 
opment who  manages  the  incubator  program,  said  Real 
Time  Devices's  success  as  it  progressed  through  the 
incubator  programs  and  now  its  decision  to  stay  in  the 
area  is  an  example  of  how  the  incubator  program  and 
the  Research  Park  can  work  together  to  give  new  com- 


pany's a  foothold  in  the  region. 

Like  the  other  buildings  in  the  Research  Park  Phase 
2, 103  Innovation  Blvd.  will  be  developed  and  owned  by 
PSRP  Developers  Inc.  Partners  in  PSRP  include  William 
C.  Morlok,  president  of  Morlok  Development  Group  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Galen  Dreibelbis,  State  College  busi- 
nessman, real  estate  developer  and  president  of  G. 
Edwards  Co.,  and  Penn  State  Trustee  Ira  Lubert,  presi- 
dent and  principal  owner  of  IL  Management  Inc.,  a  mar- 
keting/consulting firm. 

Karen  Dickinson,  managing  director  of  the  Research 
Park,  construction  also  will  begin  on  a  three-story,  47,000- 
square-foot  building  at  100  Innovation  Blvd.  ARIS  Corp. 
of  America  is  planning  to  occupy  that  building  in  late 
spring  2001.  One  remaining  lot  will  be  used  for  either  a 
25,000-square-foot  expansion  of  the  building  at  100  Inno- 
vation Blvd.  or  a  separate  building,  depending  on  need. 


DuBois 

Continued  from  page  one 
cost-competitive. 

The  company's  former  method  of 
training  involved  placing  a  new 
employee  directly  on  the  line  to  shad- 
ow an  operator  for  a  six-week  period. 
Over  time,  the  process  proved  to  be 
less  than  ideal,  producing  employees 
with  limited  skills  and  little  under- 
standing of  how  the  machinery  they 
operated  really  worked.  As  a  result, 
product  quality  was  inconsistent,  the 
plant  maintenance  staff  was  relied 
upon  to  fix  even  the  most  minor 
machinery  problems,  and  operator 
downtime  was  excessive. 

Seeking  a  solution,  Gary  Fritz,  staff 
engineer  at  the  plant,  turned  to  Penn 
State  DuBois.  Creating  a  new  training 
program  that  instills  needed  skill  sets 
on  the  job  was  the  challenge  presented 
to  Penn  State  DuBois  Continuing  Edu- 
cation staff.  To  accomplish  its  mission, 
Continuing  Education  called  upon  the 
expertise  of  Penn  State's  Workforce 
Education  and  Development  faculty, 
the  University's  Jack  Royer  Center  for 
Learning  and  Academic  Technologies, 
and  MediaSOLUTIONS  —  an  arm  of 
Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  group  developed  the  training 
curriculum  required,  and  then  pro- 
duced a  media  package  necessary  to 
deliver  the  training  on-site. 

To  develop  the  program,  Penn 
State's  consultants  visited  the  plant  and 
conducted  an  analysis  of  specific  tasks 
by  interviewing  and  observing  employ- 
ees as  they  did  their  jobs.  All  of  the 
information  gathered  was  then  incor- 
porated into  a  series  of  instructional 
videos  that  show,  in  exacting  detail,  the 
steps  necessary  to  complete  specific 
tasks  successfully.  The  training  video 
is  supplemented  by  a  written  manual. 

Following  the  completion  of  the 
video  modules,  next  steps  proposed 
include  incorporating  the  trou- 
bleshooting and  training  solutions  in  a 
computer-based  learning  format  This 
will  enable  machine  operators  to 
access  critical  information  while  on  the 
shop  floor,  minimizing  disruptions  of 
the  manufacturing  processes  and 
machine  downtime. 
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25-Year  Awards 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are,  from  left,  Maggie  Crispell,  director  of  development  for  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development;  John  H.  Kramer,  professor  of  sociology  and  Justice  in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts; 
and  David  Will,  general  manager,  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  University  Arts  Services  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture. 


Harassment 

Continued  from  page  one 

how  to  report  and  resolve  complaints 
that  were  not  of  a  sexual  nature. 

"We  had  a  pretty  strong  sexual 
harassment  statement  in  place  already, 
but  we  certainly  wanted  to  guard 
against  other  liability  with  a  strong  state- 
ment against  harassment  and  discrimi- 
nation based  on  age,  race,  gender,  dis- 
ability and  other  protected  bases,"  said 
Bonnie  Ortiz,  director  of  affirmative 
action.  "We've  had  a  good  non-discrimi- 
nation statement  but  we  needed  to  oper- 
ationalize  it  and  inform  people  what  to  do 
if  they  experienced  any  form  of  discrim- 
ination." 

The  only  change  to  the  University's 
comprehensive  sexual  harassment  poli- 
cy, AD-41,  is  the  addition  of  a  directive  to 
faculty  or  staff  who  receive  complaints  to 
contact  the  Office  of  Affirmative  Action. 
At  that  time  they  will  discuss  the  resolu- 
tion and  be  able  ensure  campus-wide 
consistency  in  responding  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

Revisions  to  the  policy  on  non-dis- 
crimination and  other  forms  of  harass- 
ment, AD42,  are  more  extensive  and 


deal  with  a  much  broader  area  of  con- 
duct Previously,  AD-42  was  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  University's  non-discrimina- 
tion policy.  While  this  statement  remains 
intact,  the  policy  is  enhanced  by  a  spe- 
cific definition  of  discrimination  that 
applies  to  a  wide  audience  of  social 
groups,  as  was  deemed  essential  by  the 
EEOC.  In  addition,  it  now  includes  sec- 
tions on  resolving  complaints,  discipli- 
nary sanctions  and  informational  cross- 
references  to  related  administrative  and 
human  resources  policies. 

Another  important  motive  behind  the 
revisions  to  both  policies,  according  to 
Ortiz,  was  to  give  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced a  form  of  harassment  or  dis- 
crimination a  variety  of  outlets  to  voice 
their  concerns. 

"One  thing  we  tried  to  do  is  make 
multiple  points  of  contact  available," 
said  Ortiz.  "Some  people  may  want  to 
go  to  someone  with  whom  they  are 
familiar  and  comfortable,  like  someone 
in  their  own  department  Others  want  to 
talk  to  someone  who  doesn't  know  them 
at  all  and  has  no  connection  to  them  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  a  level  of 
anonymity. 

Along  these  lines,  Ortiz  also  praised 
the  use  of  the  Web  as  a  means  to  put 


these  policies  in  the  hands  of  every  stu- 
dent and  employee  in  a  very  effective 
and  private  way.  Until  recently,  policy 
manuals  were  only  available  in  various 
offices  and  departments,  which  removed 
an  element  of  privacy  from  the  reporting 
and  resolution  procedure  when  students 
and  employees  were  forced  to  ask  for  the 
manual.  Now  these  policies  can  be 
accessed  from  the  privacy  of  a  computer 
terminal  at  http://gurv.psu.  edu/ policies/. 
While  the  changes  to  the  policies 
appear  to  sufficiently  cover  all  facets  of 
harassment  and  discrimination.  Ortiz 
said  that  Penn  State  would  continue  to 
benchmark  and  compare  its  policies 
with  those  at  peer  institutions.  The  Uni- 
versity also  would  move  swiftly  to  imple- 
ment any  further  changes  required  as  a 
result  of  any  evolution  in  the  law  or  new 
legal  interpretations  through  court 

The  University  has  a  commitment  to 
making  the  climate  good  for  everyone, 
and  this  is  what  our  diversity  strategic 
plan  primarily  addresses,"  said  Ortiz. 
"Having  these  policies  and  being  diligent 
about  having  them  up-to-date  and  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  everyone  is  a  sure  way 
of  helping  to  meet  our  goals  for  the  cam- 
pus community." 


Lectures 


Second  Foster  Conference  will 
feature  award-winning  writers 


Communica- 
tions holds  th 
second  Fost 
Conference  of    Ron  Susklnd 
Distinguished 
Writers  in  March. 

Ron  Suskind,  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  journalist  and  author  of  A 
Hope  in  the  Unseen:  An  American 
Odyssey  from  the  Inner  City  to  the  Ivy 
League,  will  give  the  conference's 
opening  lecture  at  7  p.m.  Wednesday. 
March  22,  in  112  Kern  Building.  On 
Thursday,  March  23,  Pulitzer  Prize- 


winning  writer 

Madeleine 
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Blais  and  veter- 

an Washington 

'*f 

Post  writer  Paul 

Hendrickson 

\  I 

will  participate 

with  professors 

in  a  roundtable 

discussion 

about  writing  at    Madeleine  Blais 
11:15  a.m.   in 

Carnegie  Cinema.  Both  events  are 
free  to  the  public.  The  two  writers 
also  will  meet  in  small  groups  with 
students  throughout  the  day. 

Gene  Foreman,  Foster  professor 
of  communications,  is  director  of  the 
conference. 

Suskind  is  the  senior  national 
affairs  writer  for  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal in  Washington,  D.C.  A  series  he 
wrote  for  the  Journal  about  inner-city 
honor  students  and  their  struggles  to 


survive  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Feature   Writ- 
ing in  1995.  His 
book,  A  Hope 
in  the  Unseen, 
is  based  on  one 
such   student, 
Cedric       Jen- 
nings,   a 
attempts 
leave  the 
city  behind  to    Paul  Hedrickson 
pursue  a  degree  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 

Blais  has  been  a  professor  of  jour- 
nalism at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts since  1987.  She  has  worked 
for  several  newspapers,  including  The 
Boston  Globe,  the  Trenton  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post,  where  she  was 
a  contributor  to  the  paper's  Sunday 
magazine.  For  eight  years,  she  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Miami  Herald's 
Tropic  magazine,  where  she  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature 
writing  in  1980. 

Paul  Hendrickson,  who  received 
an  M.A.  in  English  from  Penn 
State  in  1968,  has  been  an  award-win- 
ning staff  feature  writer  for  The 
Washington  Post  since  1977.  He  is 
author  of  The  Living  and  the  Dead: 
Robert  McNamara  and  Five  Lives  of 
a  Lost  War,  which  was  a  finalist  for 
the  1996  National  Book  Award,  was  a 
New  York  Times  Notable  Book  of  the 
Year  and  was  named  to  Publisher's 
Weekly's  Best  Books  of  the  Year.  In 
1998,  Hendrickson  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
English  department.  He  is  currently 
a  Guggenheim  Fellow. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Foster  Conference  of  Distinguished 
Writers,  call  Angie  Brown  at  (814) 
865-8801  or  e-mail  aab7@psu.edu. 


Emotion  regulation  is  topic  of  talk 


Cynthia  A  Softer,  associate  professor 
of  human  development  and  family 
studies  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  will  speak  about 
her  research  in  a  free  lecture,  titled 
"From  Complaint  to  Compliant  The 
Development  of  Emotion  Regulation 
and  Its  Role  in  Later  Social  Compe- 
tence," at  4  p.m.  March  23  in  the 
Assembly  Room  at  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn. 

Stifter  is  speaking  as  the  recipient 
of  the  1999  Evan  G.  and  Helen  G. 
Pattishall  Outstanding  Research 
Achievement  Award,  which  recog- 
nizes research  contributions  occur- 
ring or  culminating  within  the  past 
several  years.  The  award  is  endowed 


by  Evan  Pattishall,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  former  College  of  Human  Devel- 
opment, and  his  wife,  Helen  Pat- 
tishall, a  1985  individual  and  family 
studies  graduate. 

Stifter  received  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  sociology,  a  master's  degree 
in  clinical  social  work,  and  her  Ph.D. 
in  human  development  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  She  also  was  a  vis- 
iting scholar  at  Harvard  University's 
School  of  Public  Health  and  its  School 
of  Medicine.  She  is  internationally 
known  for  her  research  on  infant  colic 
and  the  development  of  emotion  regu- 

A  reception  in  the  Faculty  Club 
immediately  follows  the  lecture. 


March  13-17  Marker  Lectures  to 
focus  on  mathematical  sciences 


Yakov  Eliashberg,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  Stan- 
ford University,  will  pres- 
ent the  2000  Russell  Mark- 
er Lectures  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Sciences  from 
March  13-17  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

This  series  of  four  free 
public  lectures,  titled 
"Introduction  to  Symple 


analysis  and  differential 
geometry.  He  is  one  of  the 
inventors  of  symplectic 
topology  and  a  recognized 
leader  in  this  field. 

Eliashberg  has  been 
professor  of  mathematics 
at  Stanford  University 
since  1989.  He  received 
his  doctoral  degree  at 
Leningrad  University  and 
was  professor  of  mathe- 


tic  Field  Theory."  includes  Yakov  Eliashberg 
a  lecture  intended  for  a  genera!  audi-  matics  at  Syktyvkar  University  in  the 
ence,  titled  "An  Invitation  to  the  Sym-  USSR  from  1972  to  1979.  From  1981 
plectic  World:  On  the  Border  Between     to  1989  he  was  head  of  the  comput 


Rigid  and  Flexible."  at  8  p.m.  Monday, 
March  13,  in  110  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Eliashberg  also  will  give  three  spe- 
cialized lectures:  "Distinguishing 
Symplectic  and  Contact  Manifolds 
with  Holomorphic  Curves"  at  4:30 
p.m.  March  14  in  110  Osmond  Lab: 
"Lagrangian  Intersections  and  Legen- 
drian  Knots"  at  4:30  p.m.  March  15  in 
106  Wartik  Lab:  and  "Toward  Sym- 
plectic Field  Theory"  at  4:30  p.m. 
March  16  in  101  Osmond  Lab. 

Eliashberg  is  a  well-known  geome- 
ter who  has  done  fundamental  work 
in  symplectic  geometry,  complex 


software  group  at  the  Leningrad  Insti- 
tute of  Accounting  in  the  USSR.  He 
also  has  held  many  visiting  positions 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  Marker  Lectures  were  estab- 
lished in  1984  through  a  gift  from  the 
late  Russell  Earl  Marker,  professor 
emeritus  of  organic  chemistry  at 
Penn  State,  whose  pioneering  syn- 
thetic methods  revolutionized  the 
steroid-hormone  industry  and 
opened  the  door  to  the  current  era  of 
hormone  therapies,  including  the 
birth-control  pill. 


Teleconference  addresses 
problem  of  binge  drinking 


A  satellite  teleconference,  Binge  Drink- 
ing: From  Understanding  to  Action,  will 
be  broadcast  to  a  number  of  University 
locations  from  noon  to  4  p.m.  Thursday, 
March  16. 

The  teleconference,  presented  by 
the  National  Resource  Center  for  The 
First- Year  Experience  and  Students  in 
Transition,  will  address  a  top  campus 
public  health  problem  and  an  important 
academic  and  legal  issue  —  binge 
drinking. 

Topics  to  be  addressed  include:  con- 
tributing factors;  direct  consequences 
and  secondary  effects  of  binge  drink- 
ing; understanding  binge  drinking  as  a 
function  of  age,  gender,  ethnicity, 
socioeconomics,  athletic  participation. 
Greek  membership  or  institutional 
characteristics;  and  whether  effective 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment 
exist 

Panelists  are  John  Gardner,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina;  James  Turner, 
director,  University  of  Virginia;  Henry 
Wechsler,  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health;  and  Sharon  Wilsnack,  Univer- 


sity of  North  Dakota  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Health  Sciences. 

The  teleconference  satellite  loca- 

■  Penn  State  University  Park:  Wag- 
ner Annex; 

■  Penn  State  Erie:  MISC  Studio, 
Academic  Building; 

■  Penn  State  Delaware  County: 
103  Classroom  Building; 

■  Penn  State  Mont  Alto:  Auditori- 

■  Penn  State  Worthington  Scran- 
ton:  Quiet  Lounge,  Study-Learning  Cen- 
ter, and 

■  Penn  State  Berks:  Perkins  Stu- 
dent Center. 

Participants  should  bring  a  brown 
bag  lunch.  Beverages  will  be  provided. 
To  register,  e-mail  Susan  Kennedy  at 
slk5@psu.edu 

This  teleconference  is  supported  by 
the  PSU/PLCB  Partnership  with  fund- 
ing from  the  Pennsylvania  Network  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  Committed  to 
the  Elimination  of  Alcohol  and  Other 
Drug  Abuse. 


Speech  communication  workshop  planned 


Mike  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, will  hold  a  two-<iay, 
six-hour  introductory  workshop  on 
meta-analytic  techniques  on  March  25 
and  26,  through  the  Department  of 
Speech  Communication  at  University 
Park. 

Allen  is  widely  published  across  dis- 


ciplines of  communication,  psychology 
and  sociology.  He  also  is  recognized  for 
his  statistical  expertise. 

The  workshop  is  free  but  space  is 
limited;  graduate  students  are  especial- 
ly encouraged  to  attend.  For  more  infor- 
mation, e-mail  Walid  Afifi  at 
w-afifi@psu.edu. 


pss 


More  Lectures 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  to 
speak  at  Shenango  April  11 


Robert  R  Kennedy  Jr.,  chief 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Hudson  Riverkeeper,  will 
present  the  second  annual 
Edward  W.  Greenberger 
Memorial  Lecture  at 
7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  11, 
in  the  Penn  State  Shenango 
auditorium. 

The  event  is  free  to  the 
public;  however,  tickets  i 


attorney  at  the  Environ- 
mental Litigation  Clinic  at 
Pace  University  School  of 
Law  in  New  York.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lecture, 
Kennedy  will  spend  the 
afternoon  on  the  campus 
speaking  to  various  student 
groups;  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Junior  Leader- 
ship Shenango;  and  faculty. 


required  for  admission  and    Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.       staff  and  advisory  board 

will  be  available  Thursday,  March  23,  members. 

and  Friday,  March  24  (pending  avail-  The  Edward  W.  Greenberger  Lec- 

ability)  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  218  tureship  was  established  through  a  gift 

Sharon  Hall.  to  the  Shenango  campus  in  memory  of 

Kennedy  is  senior  attorney  for  the  the  late  Edward  W.  Greenberger. 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  For  more  information,  call  (724)  983- 

and  clinical  professor  and  supervising  2905. 

"Future  of  the  Sexes"  topic  of  April  7  talk 


Rosalind  Barnett,  senior  scientist  at 
Brandeis  University  and  senior  fellow 
in  residence  at  Harvard  University, 
will  speak  on  "The  Future  of  the 
Sexes:  Reconciling  Perceived  Gender 
Differences  with  Reality"  from  2  to 
3:30  p.m.  Friday,  April  7,  in  102 
Weaver  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Her  talk  is  part  of  The 
Penn  State  Work/Family  Seminar 
Series. 

Barnett  will  address  the  premise 
that  the  old  social  divides  between 
women  and  men  are  blurring.  In  pro- 
fessions such  as  law,  medicine  and 
academia,  women  hold  significant 
positions;  women  athletes  compete 
professionally  in  previously  all-male 
sports;  in  government,  women  hold 
high-leveled  elected  and  appointed 


office.  While  most  of  this  sexual  con- 
vergence can  be  attributed  to  women's 
arrival  in  previously  all-male  pre- 
serves, some  of  the  merging  is  due  to 
changes  in  men's  behavior. 

Against  this  landscape  of  massive 
gender  convergence,  there  is  a  resur- 
gence of  simplistic  gender  dualism  in 
the  popular  press  and  in  some  aca- 
demic and  religious  circles.  According 
to  such  reports,  women  and  men  are 
forever  delineated  by  the  basic  truth 
that  as  individuals  we  come  in  two 
kinds:  female  and  male.  This  talk  will 
examine  how  to  reconcile  perception 
with  reality,  and  other  related  topics. 

For  more  information,  check 
http://www.  la.psu.edu/lsir/workfa  m/ 
on  the  Web;  e-mail  Robert  Drago  at 
drago@psu.edu  or  call  (814)  865-0751. 


Harrisburg  schedules  two  events 


The  following  events  are  scheduled  for 
the  month  of  April  at  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg: 

■  The  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Women's  Studies  Program  is  present- 
ing a  panel  discussion  on  "Women  in 
the  Military"  Wednesday,  April  5,  at 
7  p.m.  in  the  Gallery  Lounge  of  the 
Olmsted  Building. 

Guest  speakers  will  be  Col.  You-Ying 
W.  Whiple  and  Marilyn  J.  Harris,  both 


students  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College 
in  Carlisle. 

■  A  public  discussion  on  "The 
Pennsylvania  Coalition  Against  Rape: 
Current  Issues  and  Strategies"  is  com- 
ing to  Penn  State  Harrisburg's  Gallery 
Lounge  at  7  p.m.,  Wednesday,  April  19. 
Guest  speakers  will  be  the  coalition's 
director,  Delilah  Rumberg,  and  its  pub- 
lic policy  director,  Diane  Moyer. 

Both  events  are  free  to  the  public. 


Learn  what  children  think  about 
working  parents  at  March  24  talk 


Ellen  Galinsky,  president  and  co- 
founder  of  the  Families  and  Work  Insti- 
tute, will  speak  on  "Ask  the  Children: 
What  America's  Children  Really  Think 
About  Working  Parents,"  from 
11:45  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  Friday,  March 
24,  in  67  Willard  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  talk  is  part  of 
the  Penn  State  Work/Family  Seminar 

Galinsky's  study  reveals  surprising 
new  facts  and  comprehensive,  practical 
ideas  for  millions  of  mothers  -and 
fathers  struggling  to  manage  work  and 
family  life.  She  will  share  what  more 


than  1.000  children  told  her.  present  a 
conceptual  model  for  understanding 
how  work  and  family  affect  our  lives, 
and  then  provide  tips  for  navigating 
transitions  between  work  and  home 
and  most  importantly,  tips  for  talking  to 
our  children  about  work  and  family  life, 
For  more  information  about  the 
Families  and  Work  Institute,  check 
http://www.familtesandwork.org/ on  the 
Web.  For  more  information  about  the 
seminar  series,  check  http:// 
www.ta.psu.edu/lsir/workfam/  on  the 
Web;  e-mail  Robert  Drago  at 
drago@psu.edu  or  call  (814)  865-0751. 


Award  recipient  to  lecture  on 
kinesiology  research  March  30 


A  special  lecture  by  the  recipient  of  the 
1999  Pauline  Schmitt  Russell  Distin- 
guished Research  Career  Award  will 
take  place  at  4  p.m.  March  30  in  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn's  Alumni  Lounge,  Uni- 
versity Park. 

Karl  M.  Newell,  professor  of  kinesi- 
ology and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Kinesiology  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Development,  will  speak 
about  his  research  in  a  free  lecture 
titled,  "Coordination,  Control  and  Skill 
in  Physical  Activity." 

The  Pauline  Schmitt  Russell  Distin- 
guished Research  Career  Award  hon- 
ors a  senior  faculty  member  who  has 
made  outstanding  research  contribu- 
tions across  a  major  portion  of  his  or 


her  career.  The  award  was  endowed  by 
Leo  P.  Russell,  a  1941  industrial  engi- 
neering graduate,  in  honor  of  his  late 
wife,  Pauline  Schmitt  Russell,  a  1948 
home  economics  graduate.  The  recipi- 
ent presents  a  special  lecture  on  his  or 
her  research  in  the  spring. 

Newell's  research  focus  is  motor 
learning  and  control  approached  from  a 
broad  lifespan  perspective.  This  work 
has  evolved  over  the  years  into  an  inter- 
disciplinary endeavor  that  melds  con- 
cepts from  psychology,  neurophysiolo- 
gy and  physics  to  investigate  the  roles  of 
information  and  dynamics  in  the  regu- 
lation of  movement  in  physical  activity. 

A  reception  in  the  Faculty  Club 
immediately  follows  the  lecture. 


Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology 
Symposium  set  for  April  1  at  University  Park 


The  Eighth  Annual  Center  for  Academ- 
ic Computing  Teaching  and  Learning 
with  Technology  Symposium  will  be 
held  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  April  1  in 
Thomas  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Topic  for  the  day  is  "Virtual  Cam- 
pus: Killer  App  or  Random  Acts  of 
Progress,"  and  a  goal  of  the  sympo- 
sium is  to  provide  a  framework  for 
understanding  virtual-campus  con- 
structs and  the  implied  role  of  com- 
mercial partners.  The  session  also 
will  demonstrate  capacity-building 
uses  of  flexible,  easy-to-use  online 
resources  and  collaboration  tools 
designed  to  enhance  academic  com- 
munity and  effectiveness,  both  within 


onsite  learning  communities  and 
within  virtual  learning  communities 
beyond  traditional  enterprise  bound- 
Keynote  speaker  is  William  H. 
Graves,  chairman  and  founder  of 
fduprise.cnrn  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Chapel  Hill.  Considered  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  the  role  of 
the  Internet  in  education,  Graves  has 
given  hundreds  of  presentations  and 
published  more  than  50  articles  on  all 
aspects  of  information  technology  in 
higher  education. 

More  information  about  the  event 
can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/training/tlt/ 


Joe  Paterno  to  speak  about  integrity  and  leadership  at  Nittany  Lion  Inn 


Joe  Paterno,  Penn  State's  legendary  football  coach, 
will  discuss  integrity  and  leadership  in  athletics  and 
in  life  during  the  fifth  annual  Luchinsky  Memorial 
Lecture  slated  for  March  23  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Ball- 
room of  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  event  is  hosted  by  the  Schreyer 
Honors  College. 

In  addition  to  being  the  head  football  coach  since 
1966,  Paterno  and  his  wife,  Sue,  are  recognized  as  lead- 


ers at  Penn  State  for  their  generous  gifts  to  the  Uni- 
versity, totaling  nearly  $4  million. 

In  addition,  Joe  Paterno  served  as  a  vice  chair  of 
The  Campaign  for  Penn  State,  a  six-year  effort  (1984- 
90)  that  raised  $352  million  in  private  gifts  for  academic 
programs. 

The  lecture  will  be  followed  by  a  reception.  Tickets 
for  the  event  will  be  available  to  Schreyer  Scholars 
beginning  March  13  from  scholar  assistants  in  the 


Schreyer  Honors  College,  and  from  Rhonda  Wolfe  in 
Atherton  Hall,  Room  C004.  Tickets  for  the  public  will 
be  available  March  20. 

The  Luchinsky  Memorial  Lecture  Series  was 
endowed  by  family  and  friends  in  honor  of  Mark 
Luchinsky,  a  University  scholar  and  biochemistry 
major  who  died  on  Jan.  18, 1995  at  age  20. 

For  more  information  on  the  event,  contact  the 
Schreyer  Honors  College  at  (814)  863-2635. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Poetry  reading 

Romanian  poet  Liliana  Ursu  will  give  a 
poetry  reading  at  7  p.m.  Wednesday, 
March  15,  in  112  Walker  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  The  read- 
ing will  be  in  English  and  is  open  to 
the  public. 

Ursu  is  one  of  Romania's  leading 
poets  and  has  been  a  Fulbright  Scholar 
twice  previously  at  Penn  State.  Her  col- 
lections of  poetry  in  English  transla- 
tion include  Tlte  Sky  Behind  the 
Forest  (Blood-Axe  Books)  and  Angel 
Riding  a  Beast  (Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Press). 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Singing  Lions  will  perform  at  the 
Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  16,  in  the  Helen 
l-.akin  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

The  Singing  Lions,  directed  by  Matt 
Doebler  and  Darci  Halloran,  consists 
of  16  singers,  an  accompanist  and  a 
technical  support  group.  The  group 
will  perform  selections  chosen  from 
their  tour  repertoire. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture's School  of  Music  and  the  Uni- 
versity Lutheran  Parish. 

After  the  concert,  audience  mem- 
bers may  take  their  bag  lunches  to  the 
Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in 
Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will 
be  provided. 

Exhibit  at  Harrisburg 

The  inaugural  exhibit  in  the  Morrison 
Gallery  of  Penn  State  Harrisburg's 
new  library  features  the  work  of 
Shiremanstown  photographer  Robert 
Willis. 

Willis  photographed  the  scenes, 
titled  "Streets  of  Mexico,"  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  June  1999  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  Health  Education  interna- 
tional study  program  to  Mexico. 

The  gallery  exhibition  is  free  to  the 
public  during  regular  library  hours 
through  March  17. 

Opera  road  trip 

Opera  lovers  can  sign  up  now  for  a 
bus  trip  to  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  to  see 
Giuseppe  Verdi's  "La  Traviata,"  which 
will  take  place  on  Sunday,  April  16.  A 
chartered  bus  will  depart  from  Rec 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus  at 
8:30  a.m.  and  will  return  around  10 
p.m. 

The  trip  is  being  organized  by  the 
Department  of  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Portuguese  and  the  Italian  Club.  To 
reserve  tickets  or  for  more  informa- 
tion, call  Sherry  Roush  at  (814)  865- 
1133  or  e-mail  slr21@psu.edu. 

HUB-Robeson  Galleries  exhibits 

"WTW  Architects,  Designing  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  From  Concept 
to  Completion,"  is  on  display  in  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  Art  Alley  on 


This  photo  of  Paul  Robeson  and  his  accompanist  Alan  Booth  appearing  at  "Lift  Every  Voice,"  an  American  Labor  Party-spon- 
sored rally  to  protest  discrimination  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  in  1956,  is  among  those  on  display  in  the  exhibit  "Paul  Robeson: 
Photographs  by  Julius  Lazarus.  The  exhibit  is  on  display  in  the  Robeson  Gallery  on  the  University  Park  campus  through 
May  14. 

Photo  ©  Julius  Lazarus/ Special  Collections.  Rutgers  University  Libraries. 


Variety  of  events  announced  for  Bryce  Jordan  Center 


MTV's  Invasion  Tour 

MTVs  Invasion  Tour,  featuring  Bush 
and  special  guest  Moby,  will  be  on 
stage  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  28, 
at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Tickets  are 
$22  for  reserved  seating  and  general 
floor  admission.  There  will  be  a  limited 
amount  of  general  floor  admission  tick- 
ets available. 

Bush  has  scored  numerous  hit  sin- 
gles and  sold  seven  million  copies  of 
their  debut  album,  Sixteen  Stone.  The 
band,  which  played  at  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Center  on  April  15, 1996,  followed 
up  with  their  second  release,  Razor- 
blade  Suitcase  and  their  latest  release, 
The  Science  Of  Things.'' 

Moby  is  one  of  techno's  brightest 
stars,  but  works  outside  of  techno  con- 
ventions. 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

Ricky  Martin 

Grammy  Award  nominee  Ricky  Martin 
will  play  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at 
University  Park  at  7:30  p.m.  June  28. 
Tickets  for  the  concert  will  go  on  sale  at 
8  a.m.  March  3  at  the  Jordan  Center, 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  and  select  Uni- 
Mart  locations.  Seats  for  the  show  are 
$40,  $55  and  $75  and  wristbands  will  be 
distributed  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  March 
2  and  from  6  to  7  a.m.  March  3.  Cus- 
tomers can  also  charge  tickets  by  phone 
at  (814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863-3336. 

Martin,  best  known  for  his  hit  single 
"Livin'  La  Vida  Loca,"  recently  per- 
formed at  the  42nd  Grammy  Awards, 
where  he  was  up  for  several  awards,  but 
did  not  win  any  Grammys. 


U.S.  Hot  Rod  Monster  Jam 

The  U.S.  Hot  Rod  Monster  Jam  rides 
into  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  March  25.  Tickets  are  $13  for 
reserved  seating,  $5  for  children  12 
and  under,  and  are  on  sale  now. 

The  extreme  racing  styles  of  Grave 
Digger,  Wild  Thang,  Destroyer,  Iron 
Warrior,  Thrasher  and  Rambo  will  keep 
fans  on  the  edge  of  their  seats.  Super 
Truck  races  representing  NASCAR's 
Dale  Earnhardt,  Jeff  Gordon,  Mark 
Martin  and  John  Andretti  also  will  be 
featured  in  this  monster  truck  event 


Tickets  for  both  events  can  be  pur- 
chased at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Cen- 
ter, Eisenhower  Auditorium,  selected 
Uni-Mart  ticket  outlets,  Commonwealth 
Campus  ticket  outlets,  or  by  calling 
(814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863-3336. 


the  University  Park  campus  through 
April  17. 

WTW  Architects  is  a  Pittsburgh- 
based  architectural,  planning  and  inte- 
rior design  firm  in  business  for  more 


than  40  years.  For  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center,  the  team  included  the  services 
of  several  other  design  firms. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://wwmpsu.edu/HUB/ 


Galleries/  or  contact  the  HUB-Robeson 
Galleries,  Penn  State,  241  HUB-Robe- 
son Center,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802- 
6601;  phone:  (814)  865-2563;  fax:  (814) 
8654812. 


pass 


University  Park  Calendar 


March  3  -  March  16 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Wednesday,  March  15 

"A  Story  of  Hope,"  film/ discussion,  Marilyn  van  Derbur, 

presenter,  noon  to  1  p.m.,  120  Boucke. 
Poetry  reading  by  Liliana  Ursu,  7  p.m.,  112  Walker. 
Thursday,  March  16 
"Superstar:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andy  Warhol,"  film, 

1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

MUSIC 

Thursday,  March  16 

K-Jazz,  NoonTime  Concert,  HUB-Robeson  Center. 
The  Singing  Lions,  Bach"s  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  March  3 

Ramon  Lopez  on  "Evolving  the  Orbital  Decay  of  Particles 
Around  Kerr  Black  Holes  by  Radiation  Reaction," 
10:45  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Amy  Leddy  on  "Advising  Students  in  Any  Major  About 
Preparing  for  Healthcare  Professions,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 
Living  Center,  Henderson. 

"Web  Visualization  for  Teachers,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 

141  Computer.  Register  at  http://cac.psu.edu/training. 

Bryan  Dail  on  "Immobilization  of  Nitrate  and  Nitrite  in  an 
Acid  Forest  Soil," 

3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Science  and  Indus- 
Monday,  March  13 

Adrian  Wanner  on  "Minimalism  in  Russian  Literature," 
12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  101  Kern. 

Beverly  Berger  on  "The  Nature  of  the  Singularity  in  Generic 
Gravitational  Collapse,"  2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Lab- 
oratory. 

Andrew  Kleit  on  "Telemedicine  and  Detection  Control  Des- 
tination," 3:30  to  4:30  p.m.,  101  Health  and  Human 
Development  East. 


Yakov  Eliashberg  on  "An  Invitation  to  the  Symplectic  World: 
On  the  Border  Between  Rigid  and  Flexible,"  8  p.m., 
110  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  March  14 

"University  Libraries  Electronic  Seminar  Series  —  How  to 
Access  Education  and  Psychology  Resources,"  10  a.m. 
to  noon,  W104A  Pattee. 

Phil  Savage  on  "Reaction  in  Supercritical  Water  Mecha- 
nisms, Models  and  Molecular  Insights,"  10  a.m., 
140  Fenske  Laboratory. 

Valarie  King  on  "Family  Instability  and  Interpersonal  Trust." 
noon,  406  Oswald  Tower. 

Pete  Huth  on  "The  Effect  of  Dietary  Trans  Fatty  Acids  on 
Plasma  Lipids.  Lipoproteins  and  Cardiovascular  Dis- 
ease Risk,"  4  p.m.,  S-209  Henderson. 

Yakov  Eliashberg  on  "Distinguishing  Symplectic  and  Con- 
tact Manifolds  with  Holomorphlc  Curves,"  4:30  p.m., 
110  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  March  15 

Kevin  D.  Frick  and  Dennis  P  Scanlon  on  "Racial  Differ- 
ences in  Influenza  Vaccination:  The  Effect  of  Medicare 
Coverage  for  a  Vulnerable  Population,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Hong  Ma  on  "Molecular  Genetic  Studies  of  the  Floral  Tran- 
scriptional Regulator  AGAMOUS,"  12:20  to  1:10  p.m., 
106  Wartik  Laboratory. 

"LIAS  Instructional  Seminars,"  2  to  3  p.m.,  Pollock  Laptop 

Yakov  Eliashberg  on  "Lagrangian  Intersections  and  Legen- 
drian  Knots,"  4:30  p.m..  106  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Thursday,  March  16 

"LIAS  Instructional  Seminars,"  11  a.m.,  W104A  Pattee. 

John  Nichols  on  "Using  Interactive.  Problem-based-Learn- 
ing  Methods:  Simulations  and  Cases,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 
304  Rider  II. 

"Binge  Drinking:  From  Understanding  to  Action,"  telecon- 
ference, noon  to  4  p.m.,  Wagner  Annex.  To  register, 
e-mail  Susan  Kennedy  at  slk5@psu.edu. 

"University  Libraries  Electronic  Seminar  Series  —  How  to 


Conduct  Legal  Research."  2  to  4  p.m.,  W104A  Pattt 

ikov  Eliashberg  on  "Toward  Symplectic  Field  Theory." 
4:30  p.m.,  101  Osmond  Laboratory. 


Thursday,  March  16 

Jean  Cocteau  on  "Cocteau's  World,"  The  Nlttany  Lion  Inn, 
March  16  through  18.  To  attend,  call  (814)  865-6326. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Gallery 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 

Helena  Lukas  Martemucci,  photography,  through 

March  19. 
HUB-Robeson  Formal  Lounge,  Art  Foyer  and  Sculpture  Comer 

Photographs  of  Morocco  by  Raymond  Ramon,  through 
March  30. 

Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Gronlnger-Woodward,  through 
May  16. 

"WTW  Architects,  Designing  the  HUB-Robeson  Center: 
From  Concept  to  Completion,"  through  April  17. 

Kent  exhibH  area 

"Stations  of  the  Cross,"  prints  by  Wes  Olmstead.  through 
May  18. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor,"  Special  Exhibi- 
tions Gallery  II,  through  June  4. 

"Andy  Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  American  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,  March  14  to  June  11. 

Pattee  Library  exhibit  area 

Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  through  April  29. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including 
sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/ 
calendar/.  For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 


NEW  AT  PENN  STATE 

Webmaster  Certificate  Program 

Perm  State  locations  across  the  Com- 
monwealth are  answering  the  exploding 
demand  for  those  who  want  to  learn 
how  to  create  and  sustain  Web  pages 
with  a  new  Webmaster  Certificate  Pro- 
gram. 

Webmaster  is  designed  for  those  who 
want  a  career  creating,  designing  and 
maintaining  Web  pages.  It  also  provides 
new  opportunities  for  those  who  want  to 
increase  their  job  marketability  or  who 
want  to  expand  their  computer  skills. 

Courses  in  the  Webmaster  Certificate 
Program  cover  designing  and  creating 
high-quality  Web  pages,  e-business,  serv- 
er administration,  Internet  security  and 
Internet  legal  issues.  Students  in  the  pro- 
gram follow  a  course  sequence  consisting 
of  120  instructional  hours.  The  certificate 
is  endorsed  by  the  Association  of  Internet 
Professionals  (AIP)  and  the  World  Orga- 
nization of  Webmasters.  Students  com- 
pleting the  course  will  be  fully  prepared  to 
take  the  AIP  certification  exam. 

"The  Internet  job  market  is  the 
fastest  growing  job  market  right  now. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, this  field  will  expand  102  percent 
through  the  year  2005,"  said  Davida 
Cavallo,  director  of  the  Career  Services 
Center  at  Perm  State  Fayette,  one  of  the 


locations  that  has  launched  the  pro- 
gram. The  program  is  administered  by 
the  College  of  Engineering  through  its 
Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

A  list  of  campuses  currently  offering 
the  program  can  be  found  at 
http:// www.cde.psu.edu/ webmaster/.  Just 
click  on  'Campuses.' 

Erie  receives  locomotive  cab 

The  newest  facility  on  the  campus  at 
Penn  State  Erie  is  a  six-ton  GE  Trans- 
portation Systems  (GETS)  locomotive 
cab  that  has  been  placed  on  the  western 
end  of  the  campus  near  the  college's 
Engineering  Complex. 

The  locomotive  cab  is  the  operator's 
compartment  and  was  built  in  1995  as 
part  of  GE's  development  of  the  AC  6000 
horsepower  locomotive.  Originally  used 
for  cab  development  and  testing,  it  now 
boasts  both  GE  and  Penn  State  colors 
and  logos  and  will  serve  as  a  test  labora- 
tory for  students  working  on  projects  in 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 

This  semester  GETS  is  sponsoring 
seven  electrical  engineering  and  electri- 
cal engineering  technology  students, 
and  two  senior  projects  that  use 
advanced  communication  systems  for 
remote  monitoring  and  diagnostics  of 
locomotives.  These  projects  simulate 
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Workers  unload  the  locomotive  cab  recently  donated  to  Penn  State  Erie  by  GE 
Transportation  Systems.  The  cab  will  be  used  for  student  research  projects  and 
to  develop  a  field  service  technology  program  in  remote  monitoring  diagnostics. 


and  evaluate  data  transmission  from  the 
locomotive  cab  to  remote  sites  in  North 
America,  part  of  GE's  new  technology  to 
help  railroads  better  understand  the 
individual  operating  condition  of  their 
locomotives. 

The  new  addition  to  the  campus  also 
provides  the  basis  for  a  new  and  unique 
upper-division  engineering  technology 


program  planned  for  next  fall.  The 
GETS/PSU  Technology  Service  Pro- 
gram will  allow  engineering  students 
who  follow  a  specific  applied  systems 
course  to  complete  internships  at  GETS 
full-time  during  the  summer  and  part- 
time  during  the  school  year  with  the 
potential  to  be  hired  directly  into  a  serv- 
ice technology  position. 


Ep  Awards 

Clinton  nominates  Penn  Stater 
to  the  National  Science  Board 


President  Clinton  will  nominate 
Nina  V.  Fedoroff,  the  Willaman 
Professor  of  Life  Sciences  and 
director  of  the  Biotechnology  Insti- 
tute and  the  Life  Science  Consor- 
tium, as  a  member  of  the  National 
Science  Board  (NSB).  Clinton  also 
intends  to  nominate  Diana  S.  Nata- 
licio,  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas  al  El  Paso  (UTEP)  since 
1988,  to  the  board. 

From  1978  to  1995,  Fedoroff 
was  a  staff  scientist  in  die  embry- 
ology department  of  the  Carnegie 
institution  of  Washington  and  was 
assistant  professor,  associate  pro- 
fessor and  full  professor  in  the  biol- 
ogy department  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  1990,  she  was  elected 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  served  its  council  from 

1991  to  1994.  She  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Ms.  Fedoroff 
has  received  numerous  awards  for 
her  scientific  achievements,  includ- 
ing ,i  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Merit  Award  and  the  Howard  Tay- 
lor Ricketts  Award  in  1990.  She 
was  named  an  Outstanding  Con- 
temporary Woman  Scientist  by  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  in 

1992  and  was  chosen  as  one  of  its 
50  most  outstanding  alumni  by  the 
Damon  Runyan-Walter  Winehel 
Foundation  in  1996. 

Fedoroff  received  her  B.S.  from 
Syracuse  University  and  her  Ph.D. 
from  Rockefeller  University. 

The  NSB  was  created  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  and  establishes  policies  of  the 
foundation. 
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Shenango  announces 
awards  for  top  teachers 

Wendy  Middlemiss,  assistant  professor  of  human 
development  anil  family  studies  al  Penn  Slate  Shenan- 
go, has  received  the  'Teacher  of  the  Year"  award  for 
1998-99  at  that  campus,  while  Max  Shellenberger, 
instructor  of  mathematics,  was  named  "Adjunct 
Teacher  of  the  Year"  at  Shenango. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Year  award  was  instituted  at 
the  Shenango  campus  in  1984.  The  Adjunct  Teacher 
of  the  Year  award  was  established  in  1998.  Both  recip- 
ients of  these  awards  are  chosen  through  a  series  of 
steps  that  include  nomination  and  recommendation 
by  students  and  by  a  panel  of  the  nominee's  peers,  a 
member  of  die  Penn  State  Shenango  Advisory  Board, 
a  Faculty  Senate  officer,  and  the  student  government 
president. 

Middlemiss  joined  the  faculty  at  the  Shenango 
campus  in  fall  1998  to  teach  the  upper-level  courses  of 
die  campus'  first,  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
gram in  human  development  and  family  studies.  As 
one  of  her  students  stated.  "Her  style  gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  develop  critical  thinking  skills,  and 
she  inspires  us  to  achieve  academic  excellence  in  our 
performance." 

Middlemiss  is  the  campus'  co-adviser  for  the 
Human  Development  and  Family  Studies  Club,  vice- 
chair  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  and  a  member  on  the  Fac- 
ulty Affairs  Committee.  She  is  presendy  working  on  a 
funded  research  project  Uiat  involves  an  intergenera- 
tional  tutoring  program  based  in  Mercer  County.  She 
is  a  member  of  several  professional  organizations  and 
associations,  and  has  received  several  honors  through- 
out her  career,  including  both  the  Central  Missouri 
State  University  "Excellence  in  Service  Award"  and  the 
"Psychology  Professor  of  the  Year"  in  1996. 

Shellenberger  has  been  an  instructor  at  Penn  State 
Shenango  since  1987.  He  was  chosen  for  this  award 
because,  as  one  student  stated,  "Mr.  Shellenberger  is 
an  excellent  instructor.  He  is  very  conscientious  and 
truly  dedicated  to  his  profession  and  his  students." 

In  addition  to  teaching  at  the  Shenango  campus, 
Shellenberger  is  a  mathematics  teacher  at  Liberty 
High  School  in  Youngstown.  a  PRAXIS  III  teacher 
assessor  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  teaches  courses  at 
Thiel  College  in  Greenville. 

He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics 
and  education  from  Anderson  College  in  Indiana  and 
a  master's  degree  in  madiematics  from  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity in  Indiana. 


Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  recognizes  three  stellar  employees 


The  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences has  recognized  three  of  its 
employees  for  their  exemplary  job  per- 
formance. 

Kelly  Henry.  Debra  Sipe  and  Dennis 
Walizer  received  Outstanding  Perfor- 
mance Awards  in  l')W  in  recognition  of 
the  enthusiasm,  integrity  and  dedication 
with  which  they  perform  their  duties, 
and  the  cooperation  and  creativity  they 


demonstrate  in  contributing  to  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  workplace  atmos- 
phere. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  Geoenviron- 
mental  Engineering,  Henry  has  accept- 
ed numerous  new  responsibilities  as  the 
writer/editor  and  publisher  for  the 
department  She  creates  and  produces 
the  department's  newsletter  and  Web 


site,  assists  with  special  event  planning, 
department  lectures  and  the  annual 
Student  Awards  Banquet.  She  also 
serves  as  the  department's  alumni  coor- 
dinator and  its  continuing  and  distance 
education  coordinator. 

Sipe  has  served  as  the  administrative 
assistant  to  Dean  John  Dutton  since 
1986.  During  that  time,  her  organiza- 
hnikil  and  kuinininmahnn  skills,  not  to 


i  her  patience,  have  been  tested. 
Nominators  praised  her  for  her  general 
knowledge  of  her  job  and  the  University. 
Walizer's  responsibilities  encompass 
mass  spectrometer  maintenance  and 
troubleshooting,  lab  supervision,  train- 
ing students  and  serving  as  back-up 
building  supervisor.  Walizer  was  praised 
by  nominators  for  his  initiative, 
resourcefulness  and  dedication. 


BOOK  SHELF 


Ram  P.  Kanwal.  professor  emeritus  of  malhemat-  equations,  progressing  from  basic  concepts  of  the  The  book  follows  a  systematic  progression 


s,  and  Ricardo  Estrada,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Costa  Rica 
Singular  Integral  Equations,  published  by 
Birkhauser,  Boston. 

This  work  focuses  both  on  the  classical  and 
the  distributional  solutions  of  singular  integral 


classical  theory  to  the  more  difficult  two-di 
sional  problems.  Integral-equation  methods  can 
be  used  more  effectively  than  differential-equa- 
tion techniques  to  solve  many  problems  in  applied 
mathematics,  engineering  and  mathematical 
physics. 


from  basic  concepts  to  mon 
tion  solutions. 

Incorporating  extensive  t 
and  problem  sets,  the  text  i' 
ning  graduate-level  courses 
scientists  and  engineers. 


advanced  distribu- 

amples,  illustrations 
suitable  for  begin- 

r  for  self-study  by 


Technical  Services  Workshop 


mJM 

Diane  Eagle,  above,  a  janitorial  worker  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  listens  intently 
during  a  session  outlining  the 
opportunities  in  education  available  to 
employees.  At  right,  Karlisma  Souders 
from  The  Dickinson  School  of  Law.  left, 
and  Laura  Maney,  from  University  Park, 
compare  notes  on  personalities  in  the 
workplace.  They  were  among  110  who 
attended  the  annual  Commission  for 
Women  Tech  Services  Workshop,  held 
Feb.  23  at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference 
Center  Hotel,  University  Park. 
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Staff 


Promotions 


Rita  R.  Andreessen,  cataloging  specialist  in  University 
Libraries 

Antoinette  A.  Baylets,  marketing  information  coordina- 
tor in  Computer  and  Information  Systems  —  Center 
for  Academic  Computing 

Gregory  F.  Berky,  library  supervisor  I  in  University 
Libraries 

Julia  A.  Boone,  assistant  manager  housing/apart- 
ments in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
Caleb  Brown,  staff  assistant  V  in  University  Libraries 
Jeffrey  S.  Combs,  research  technologist  in  The  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration 
Wertney  G.  Cox,  staff  assistant  V  in  University 
Libraries 

Linda  K.  Craig,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Fellowships  and  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Studies;  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Education 
C.N.  Deitrich,  library  supervisor  I  in  University 
Libraries 

Amy  L  Deuink,  staff  assistant  V  in  University  Libraries 
Terry  K.  Engdahl,  director,  instructional  advancement 
at  Penn  State  York 

Joanne  E.  Frtzsimmons,  campus  register  I  at  Penn 
State  New  Kensington 

John  I.  Hamilton,  library  assistant  III  in  University 
Libraries 

Gloria  J.  Henry,  staff  assistant  VII  in  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences 

Charfene  R.  Hitchcock,  library  assistant  III  in  Universi- 
ty Libraries 

Heath  R.  Hoffman,  computer  support  specialist  at 
Penn  State  Berks 

Joseph  C.  Holobar,  library  supervisor  I  in  University 
Libraries 

Susan  E.  Houser.  library  assistant  III  in  University 
Libraries 


Charles  P.  Jones,  program  coordinator  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory 

Debra  M.  Katchur,  area  representative  at  Penn  State 
Hazleton 

Kelly  A.  Kowalski,  staff  assistant  VI  in  University 
Libraries 

Michelle  L.  Kuhn,  staff  assistant  VI  in  University 
Libraries 

Elizabeth  A.  Lauver,  staff  assistant  V  in  University 
Libraries 

Alan  E.  Mays,  microcomputer  system  consultant  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg 

Grace  E.  McChesney,  staff  assistant  V  in  University 
Libraries 

Kathy  A.  McCool,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Division  of  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension 
Susan  M.  McCoy  Ofner,  staff  assistant  V  in  University 
Libraries 

Patrick  J.  McGrady,  curator.  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  in 
University  Arts  Services 
Tracy  B.  Meredith,  staff  assistant  V  in  University 
Libraries 

AmyR.  Miller,  staff  assistant  V  in  University  Libraries 
Gwen  E.  Miller,  staff  assistant  VII  in  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture 

Joanne  E.  Nocito,  staff  assistant  VII  in  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences 

Lisa  A.  O'Hara,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research 
Virginia  A.  Olexy,  staff  assistant  V  in  University 
Libraries 

June  Owens,  human  resources  coordinator  I  in  Univer- 
sity Libraries 

Victoria  Y.  Pevzner,  lead  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Mary  N.  Philbin,  staff  assistant  V  in  University 
Libraries 

Mark  E.  Rudloff.  senior  sysk-ms  analyst  in  Division  of 
Development  and  Alumni  Relations 


James  R.  Schmidt,  senior  data  management  analyst  in 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Bryan  L.  Sones,  senior  engineering  aide  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory 

Tammy  L  Steiner.  staff  assistant  VII  in  Office  of  the 
Senior  Vice  President  for  Finance  and 
Business/Treasurer;  Office  of  the  President 
Wendy  J.  Stodart,  human  resources  aide  II  in  Universi- 
ty Libraries 

Steven  R.  Strickler,  senior  system  programmer  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems  —  Administra- 
tive Systems 

GulerTelli,  staff  assistant  V  in  University  Libraries 
Rosalie  G.  Vallalla,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Business  Ser- 

Edward  E.  Washell.  coordinator,  endowments  and 
trusts  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Kara  K.  Wemer,  assistant  group  supervisor  in  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development 
Lisa  A.  Wrtherite,  staff  assistanl  VII  in  (  Hfice  of  the  Uni- 
versity Registrar;  and  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  for  Enrollment  Management  and  Administration 

Technical  Service 

Daniel  L.  Fravel,  plumber-fitter  in  Office  of  Physical 

Plant 

Linda  K.  Jordan,  maintenance  worker,  area  landscape 

in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

James  R.  Lobb.  electrician  A  in  Office  of  Physical 

Plant 

Daniel  K.  Schleiden,  marketplace  cook  in  Housing  and 

Food  Services 

Donna  B.  Trout,  group  leader,  janitorial  worker  at 

Penn  State  Harrisburg 

George  L.  Verost,  electrician  A  in  Office  of  Physical 

Plant 

Mirford  R.  Woods,  electrician  A  in  Office  of  Physical 

Plant 


Women's  History  Month 


The  following  events  have  been 
planned  in  commemoration  of 
Women's  History  Month; 

Penn  College 

■  March  21:  Recording  artist 
Beth  Wood  will  perform  at  the  Cof- 
feehouse in  the  Alvin  C.  Bush 
Campus  Center  at  8  p.m. 

■  March  24:  Samantha  "Sami" 
Dare  will  take  the  stage  at  Penn's 
Inn  at  the  Campus  Center  at  9  p.m. 
and  delight  the  audience  with  her 
hilarious  hypnosis  show. 

■  March  28:  Robin  K.  Blake, 
also  known  as  "Doc  Robin,"  will 
appear  at  8  p.m.  at  Penn's  Inn  in 
the  Campus  Center  and  present 
"Living  in  Love  with  Yourself,"  a 
humorous,  upbeat  and  interactive 
lecture, 

The  lecture  will  demonstrate 
how  self-esteem  plays  a  pivotal 
role  in  determining  whether  indi- 
viduals become  introverts  or  extro- 
verts, passive  or  aggressive.  Robin 
will  explain  how  people  can  change 
the  circumstances  that  affect  and 
control  their  lives. 

Penn  State  Abington 

■  March  17  at  7:30  p.m.,  Friday 
Night  art  Film  Series  featuring 
"Breaking  Waves"  in  112  Wood- 
land. Fee:  $5. 

■  March  22  at  noon  in  108 
Lares,  Helen  Thomas  "Dateline 
White  House."  Thomas  worked 
her  way  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  to  become 
one  of  the  most  prominent  women 
in  the  Capitol.  Writing  for  UPI,  she 
began  White  House  coverage  with 
JFK,  then  traveled  around  the 
world  with  presidents  Nixon,  Ford, 
Carter,  Reagan  and  Bush,  covering 
every  major  economic  summit. 

■  March  30  at  noon  in  108 
Lares,  Beth  Wood,  classically 
trained  in  piano,  violin,  harp  and 
voice,  she  taught  herself  guitar, 
and  became  an  established 
singer/songwriter. 

Penn  State  Delaware  County 

■  March  15  and  17:  "Fire,"  a 
video  and  discussion  about  two 
women  rebelling  against  tradition- 
al roles  in  India,  will  be  held  in 
room  319  of  the  Main  Building  at 
2:30  p.m. 

■  March  21:  Gayle  E. 
Woloschak.  research  scientist  in 
molecular  biology  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  will  give  a 
presentation  on  "Beauty  and  Unity 
in  Creation,"  in  room  110  of  the 
John  Vairo  Library  at  4  p.m. 


■  March  23:  Jeanine  Czubaroff, 
professor  of  communication  at 
Ursinus  College,  will  give  a  pres- 
entation on  "Connected  Knowing: 
Imagining  the  Reality  of  the 
Other,"  at  1  p.m.  in  room  110  of 
the  John  Vairo  Library. 

■  March  28:  The  campus 
Women's  Commission  will  hold  a 
luncheon  with  "Drama  Queen,"  a 
one-person  show  by  Tyna  Tyler  of 
the  Acting  Studio  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
room  203  of  the  Commons  Athletic 

■  March  29  and  31:  "Regret  to 
Inform."  a  video  and  discussion 
about  Vietnamese  and  American 
Vietnam  War  widows,  in  room  319 
of  the  Main  Building. 

■  Thursday.  March  30:  "Con- 
temporary French  Feminist 
Thought,"  a  talk  by  Arleen  B. 
Dallery,  associate  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  LaSalle  University,  in 
room  110  of  the  John  Vairo 
Library. 

All  events  are  free  to  the  public. 
For  more  information  on  the 
events,  call  (610)  892-1457. 

Penn  State  DuBois 

■  March  1:  Simple  Gifts,  a  trio 
of  three  talented  women  from  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  will  present  a     * 
concert  of  classical/folk  music  at 

7  p.m.  in  the  Hiller  Building  audi- 
torium. 

■  March  1:  The  video  series 
"Women:  A  True  Story"  kicked  off. 

The  series,  hosted  by  actress 
Susan  Sarandon,  discusses  the 
issues  facing  all  women  through 
interviews  with  women  from 
around  the  world.  Each  video  will 
be  shown  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in 
the  Hiller  Building  Auditorium. 
Other  dates  and  titles  are: 
March  15:  The  Double  Shift' 
examines  the  reality  of  having 
careers  and  raising  families. 

March  20:  The  Need  to  Know' 
looks  at  women's  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  the  movements  to  sup- 
March  22:  'Body  Politics'  takes 
a  provocative  look  at  efforts  to 
chance  societal  attitudes  about  the 
"ideal"  female  form. 

March  27:  The  Power  Game' 
offers  insight  into  the  complex 
relationship  between  women  and 
institutional  power. 

March  29:  'Postcards  from  the 
Future'  features  women  through- 
out the  world  who  are  working 
toward  making  a  difference. 

■  March  13:  Learn  about 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  and  her  lady  in 
waiting  as  Ann  Rose  and  Diane 


Decker  don  period  costumes  to 
transport  their  audience  back  in 
time  to  the  Elizabethan  Age.  The 
program  begins  at  12:15  p.m,  in 
the  Smeal  Building  conference 

■  March  14:  "Linda  Buchanan: 
She  Who  Reclaims  the  Moon,"  is  a 
memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Linda 
Buchanan,  artist,  writer  and  for- 
mer Penn  State  DuBois  student, 
from  7-9  p.m.  in  the  Smeal  Build- 
ing conference  room.  Refresh- 
ments will  be  served  at  6:30  p.m. 

■  March  15:  Fatou  Binetou 
Djigal,  a  high  school  teacher  from 
Senegal,  will  present  a  program  at 
12:15  p.m.  in  Room  106  of  the 
Multi-Purpose  Building.  Ms.  Djigal 
is  a  visiting  scholar  with  the  Penn 
State  Humphrey  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. While  in  the  United  States, 
she  is  observing  educational  pro- 
grams and  strategies  aimed  at 
women  and  minority  groups. 

■  March  23:  Beth  Gylys,  assis- 
tant professor  of  English  at  Mercy- 
hurst  College  in  Erie,  will  read 
excerpts  from  her  published  col- 
lections of  poetry,  Bodies  That 
Hum  and  Balloon  Heart,  at 

7:15  p.m.  in  Room  10  of  the  Multi- 
purpose Building. 

■  March  27:  Cynthia  Hogue, 
director  of  the  Stadler  Center  for 
Poetry  and  an  English  teacher  at 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg, 
will  present  a  poetry  reading  at  6 
p.m.  in  the  Smeal  Building  confer- 
ence room.  Hogue  is  author  of  The 
Never  Wife,  a  collection  of  poetry, 
and  Scheming  Women:  Poetry,  Priv- 
ilege and  the  Politics  of  Subjectivity, 
a  critical  book  on  American 
women's  poetry. 

■  March  27:  Singer/songwriter 
Beth  Wood  will  present  a  concert 
of  folk  music  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Hiller 
Building  auditorium. 

Penn  State  Erie 

■  The  Multi-Cultural  Council  at 
Penn  State  Erie  will  host  Christina 
Chan  on  Monday,  March  13,  at  6 
p.m.  in  Room  117  of  the  Reed 
Union  Building.  Chan  will  perform 
her  play,  "Unbinding  Our  Lives," 
which  shatters  the  exotic,  sub- 
servient, China  doll  image  of  the 
past.  In  this  powerful  one-woman 
show  Christina  Chan  portrays 
three  real  Chinese  American 
women  from  China  in  the  1800s. 

■  Women's  Film  Series  —  All 
films  take  place  at  7  p.m.  in  the 
Reed  Union  Building  Lecture  Hall 

March  21:  "Post  Coitum;" 
March  28:  "Mrs.  Dalloway;" 
April  11:  "Gabbeh." 


March  2,  2000 


Penn  State  Great  Valley 

■  Tuesday.  March  7:  Luncheon 
with  guest  speaker  Robert  Bussel, 
assistant  professor  of  labor  studies 
and  industrial  relations,  who  will 
speak  on  the  history  of  women  in 
the  labor  force  in  his  talk  "Women, 
Work  and  Family." 

■  End  of  March:  Bring  Your 
Mentor  to  Lunch  -  Three  women 
from  the  Great  Valley  campus  will 
bring  their  mentors  to  a  luncheon 
to  discuss  what  it  has  meant  to 
them  to  have  such  strong  influ- 
ences in  their  lives. 

Penn  State  McKeesport 

■  March  16:  Martha  Rial.  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette  staff  photogra- 
pher and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  for  the 
Women's  History  Month  luncheon 
program  at  noon  in  the  Frable 
Conference  Center.  The  lunch  and 
program  is  $5  and  is  open  to  the 
public. 

Penn  State  New  Kensington 

■  Monday.  March  13:  A  play 
titled  "Gertrude  Stein"  wilt  be  per- 
formed at  7  p.m.  in  the  theatre. 
This  two-person  play  examines  the 
lives  of  two  of  the  20th  century's 
most  intriguing  women  and  spans 
their  40  years  together  in  Paris 
beginning  just  after  1900. 

■  Wednesday.  March  15:  The 
Sound  of  Wings,"  a  drama  with 
song  celebrating  the  life  of  Amelia 
Earhart,  1  p.m.  in  the  theatre. 

■  Thursday.  March  23:  "Chan- 
dler," a  pop  country  music  trio 
composed  of  triplets,  at  the  Cat's 
Pause  Cafe.  Admission  is  $4  at  the 
door. 

Penn  State 
Worthington  Scranton 

■  An  exhibit  of  posters  featur- 
ing the  contributions  of  women 
throughout  history  will  run 
through  March  31  in  the  Study 
Learning  Center  Quiet  Lounge. 

■  March  14:  The  three-women 
classical  musical  group  Simple 
Gifts  will  perform  at  7:30  p.m. 

■  March  29:  Singer,  songwriter 
and  guitarist  Beth  Wood  will  per- 
form at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Study 
Learning  Center. 

■  March  31:  "Women  in  Blues" 
a  lecture/musical  presentation  by 
the  Barb  Martin  Trio,  will  be  held 
at  noon  in  the  Study  Learning  Cen- 
ter. The  program  will  explore  the 
music,  life  and  times  of  American 
women  blues  artists  from  the 
1920s  through  the  '50s. 
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■  Wednesday,  March  15:  "A 
Story  of  Hope."  noon  to  1  p.m.,  120 
Boucke.  In  this  video  presentation 
Marilyn  van  Derbur,  incest  sur- 
vivor and  former  Miss  America, 
details  her  life  experiences. 

■  March  17:  Patricia  Cline 
Cohen,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  will  present  a  paper  from 
3:30  to  5  p.m.  in  102  Weaver  Build- 
ing at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Studies  Workshop  and  Civil 
War  Era  Workshop  on  "Sexual  Sub- 
culture in  1840s  America."  For  a 
copy  of  the  paper,  contact  Amy 
Greenberg  by  e-mail  at 
asg5@psu.edu  or  by  telephone. 
863-0162. 

■  Monday.  March  20:  "Healthy 
Bodies.  Healthy  Minds."  an  educa- 
tional and  interactive  program 
about  women  and  body  image, 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.,  120  Boucke. 

■  March  20:  Commission  for 
Women  14th  Annual  Spring  Ban- 
quet, The  Nittany  Lion  Inn; 
keynote  speaker  is  Shirley  Mal- 
com,  head  of  the  Directorate  for 
Education  and  Human  Resources 
Programs  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-7696. 

■  March  21  and  22:  Women's 
Leadership  Conference  geared 
toward  helping  women  hone  their 
skills,  The  Penn  Stater  Conference 
Center  Hotel.  Cost  $99.  For  more 
information,  call  (814)  865-8216. 

■  March  27-29:  "Shaping  a 
National  Agenda  for  Women  in 
Higher  Education,"  a  national  tele- 
conference, hosted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  downlinked  to 
University  Park.  Local  sessions 
will  focus  on  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  women  at  Penn 
State.  Anyone  interested  in  attend- 
ing should  e-mail  Jason  Hecker  at 
jah04@psu.edu  by  March  3. 


Check  the  Web 

Intercom  is  available  on  the 
Web.  The  current  issue  can  be 
found  at 

http://www.psu.  edu/ur/ 
INTERCOM.  To  see  issues  dat- 
ing back  to  Jan.  18, 1996,  go 
to  the  main  page  and  click  on 
the  link  to  the  archives. 
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Interruption  of  service 

The  new  Paterno  and  Pattee  Libraries 
need  to  be  "commissioned,"  which 
means  shutting  down  all  power  and 
data  for  at  least  24  hours  so  that  all  the 
new  systems  can  be  tested.  The  com- 
missioning will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
March  4  —  the  first  day  of  Spring 
Break  —  so  Paterno  and  Pattee 
Libraries  will  be  closed  that  day. 
Here  is  the  proposed  schedule: 

■  Friday,  March  3,  4:30  p.m.:  LIAS 
goes  down.  All  circulation  and  other 
activity  must  take  place  before 

4:30  p.m. 

■  Friday,  March  3,  5  p.m.:  Paterno 
and  Pattee  Libraries  must  be  vacated 
by  all  employees.  Employees  should 
not  re-enter  the  building  until  Sunday 
around  noon. 

■  Sunday.  March  5,  between  noon 
and  1  p.m.:  LIAS  brought  back  up. 
Libraries  reopen  for  business. 

Expanded  printing  services 

Document  Services  has  expanded  its 
full-color  service  to  offer  double-sided 
color  print  and  copies,  the  ability  to 
print  on  heavy  card  stock  and  edge-to- 
edge  printing  on  11x17  paper.  Jobs  can 
be  accepted  via  digital  files  or  as  hard 
copy  originals. 

The  new  equipment  can  print  a 
very  high  quality  image  at  12  pages 
per  minute  and  can  print  on  paper  up 
to  12x18  in  sheet  size.  The  cost  of 
color  copies  is  still  95  cents  each  for 
8.5x11  size  or  $1.75  for  11x17  pages. 

For  more  information  call  (814) 
865-7544. 


COURSES 

Hearth  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about 
these  programs  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  Call  Health  Matters  at  (814) 


■  Massage  for  Beginners  II  —  WEL 
209 

Learn  massage  and  accupressure 
techniques  to  relieve  tension  from  the 
neck  and  shoulders  to  the  wrists.  No 
partner  or  equipment  necessary.  (This 
is  a  hands-on  session).  Meets  noon  to 
1  p.m.  Thursday,  March  9,  in  125 
Reber  Building.  Cost  $5. 

■  TaiChl  —  WEL  121 

Tai  Chi  is  an  ancient  Chinese  disci- 
pline that  consists  of  performing  a 
series  of  slow  and  controlled  move- 
ments called  "forms."  All  levels  wel- 
come. Section  2  meets  noon  to  1  p.m. 
Thursdays,  March  13  to  April  24,  in 
the  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Cost  $25. 

■  Yoga  —  WEL  095 

HealthAmerica  HMO  Reimbursable 
(one  time  per  each  level).  Choose 
beginner,  intermediate  or  advanced 
sections.  To  purchase  a  yoga  mat 
($15),  call  Health  Matters  at  (814)  865- 


Laurie  Bero,  one  of  the  student  workers  at  the  sheep  barns  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  lends  a  helping  hand  to  one  of  the  new  arrivals.  With  more  than 
200  lambs  born  this  season  and  a  few  more  to  come,  the  staff  at  the  barns 
has  been  kept  very  busy. 


Arts  and  Crafts  classes 

The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts  is  tak- 
ing registrations  for  its  second  session 
spring  non-credit  art  classes,  beginning 
March  20.  Class  offerings  include:  oil 
painting,  drawing,  watercolor,  wheel- 
thrown  pottery,  stained  glass,  slide 
photography,  the  roots  of  rock  and  roll, 
playwriting,  yoga,  creative  movement 
series,  Spanish  dance  and  more. 


Call  (814)  863-0611  for  more  infor- 
mation or  stop  by  the  former  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center  to  register. 

Carpool 

A  carpool  starting  from  the  Philips- 
burg  area  to  University  Park  is  looking 
for  riders  who  work  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  If  interested,  call  Paula  Morgan  at 
(814)  865-1775  or  e-mail  ply2@psu.edu. 


3085.  Cost  $25  for  class.  All  sections 

on  Tuesdays  in  the  Frizzell  Room, 

Eisenhower  Chapel- 
Section  4:  March  14  to  April  25, 11 

a.m.  to  noon  (intermediate) 
Section  5:  March  14  to  April  25, 

noon  to  1  p.m.  (advanced) 

Section  6:  March  14  to  April  25, 1  to 

2  p.m.  (beginner) 

■  QjGong— WEL190 

This  traditional  energetic  practice 
originating  in  ancient  China  features 
simultaneous  body-mind  tune-up  train- 
ing. Section  2  meets  noon  to  1  p.m. 
Wednesdays,  March  15  to  April  26,  in 
the  Frizzell  Room,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
Cost  $25. 

HRDC 

To  register  for  these  or  other 
Human  Resource  Development  Center 
programs  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus, complete  the  registration  form 
found  in  the  back  of  the  spring/sum- 
mer HRDC  catalog,  and  fax  to  (814) 


■  Unraveling  the  Mystery  of  Perfor- 
mance Management 

Identify  strategies  for  managing 
performance,  define  performance 


management  and  learn  to  recognize 
the  role  of  the  coach  in  performance 
management  Meets  1:30-3:30  p.m. 
March  21  in  324  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building.  Cost  None. 

■  Defining  Expectations 

Develop  and  communicate  perform- 
ance standards  to  establish  clear 
expectations  for  staff  characteristics. 
Meets  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  March  23  in 
324  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Indus- 
tries Building.  Cost  None. 

■  Rave  Reviews:  Supervisor  Training 
for  Staff  Review 

Discover  practical  techniques  for 
conducting  the  review,  leading  review 
discussions  and  evaluating  overall  per- 
formance. Meets  1:30  to  3:30  p.m. 
March  28  in  324  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building.  Cost  None. 

■  Planning  for  Performance  Improve- 

Help  staff  create  practical  develop- 
ment plans,  identify  appropriate  devel- 
opment activities  and  use  the  develop- 
ment plan  as  a  tool  to  support  unit  and 
career  goals.  Meets  1:30  to  3:30  p.m. 
March  30  in  324  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building.  Cost  None. 


First-year  seminars  use  innovative  teaching  techniques 


First-year  students  in  the  School  of  Business  at 
Penn  State  Erie  have  been  learning  there's  a 
lot  more  to  making  pizzas  than  just  cheese 
and  pepperoni. 
Using  a  pizza  shop  as  a  model,  a  first-year  seminar 
in  the  School  of  Business  at  Erie  is  attempting  to 
shows  students  the  connections  among  all  facets  of 
business  —  from  marketing  and  accounting  to 
resource  management,  and  even  to  producing  the 
perfect  pizza  pie.  It's  part  of  the  school's  long-term 
goal  to  fully  integrate  curriculum  so  students  can 
gain  a  broader  perspective  of  the  business  world. 

The  pizza  industry  was  just  the  business  that  fac- 
ulty members  needed  to  illustrate  how  the  pieces  fit 
together  —  and  it  doesn't  hurt  that  most  students 
like  pizza.  Professors  from  all  areas  within  the  School 
of  Business  at  Penn  State  Erie  show  students  how 
their  particular  specialty  is  used  in  the  formation  of 
the  pizza  business. 

It's  one  example  of  the  many  innovative  ways  that 
colleges  throughout  the  Penn  State  system  are  using 
the  first-year  seminars  to  introduce  new  students  to 
college  work  and  life.  Last  year,  Penn  State  directed 
all  colleges  to  offer  first-year  seminars.  Beginning 
last  fall,  all  freshmen  admitted  to  the  University  must 
complete  a  seminar. 

The  seminars,  which  can  have  a  maximum  of  20 
students,  must  have  academic  content  taught  by 
tenure-track  faculty  members.  The  seminars  are 
designed  to  introduce  students  at  the  beginning  of 


Commission  for  Women  funding 
available  for  campus  programs 


"We  had  this  feeling  that  students  felt 
that  some  of  the  courses  were  just  a 
random  collection  of  courses  put  together 
by  a  sadistic  business  professor." 

Diane  Varente 
assistant  professor  of  management 


ilit'ir  college  careers  with  the  rigors  of  a  university 
education  while  assisting  the  students  with  a  smooth 
transition  to  college  life. 

At  Penn  State  Erie,  the  faculty  designed  their  first- 
year  seminar,  The  Business  Enterprise,"  with  the 
idea  that  it  must  ultimately  link  with  the  courses  stu- 
dents will  be  taking  in  their  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  years. 

"We  wanted  our  students  to  have  an  appreciation 
of  how  things  fit  together  within  the  business  com- 
munity," said  Diane  Parente,  assistant  professor  of 
management  and  one  of  the  three  professors  over- 
seeing the  seminars. 

Parente  said  the  way  business  classes  had  been 
scheduled  in  the  past,  students  were  not  aware  of 
how,  for  example,  accounting  fit  into  human  resource 
management. 

"We  had  this  feeling  that  students  felt  that  some  of 
the  courses  were  just  a  random  collection  of  courses 
put  together  by  a  sadistic  business  professor,"  said 
Parente. 

At  the  same  time  students  were  learning  the 


basics  of  what  goes  into  a  successful  pizza  business, 
class  groups  were  developing  a  plan  for  their  own 
business.  The  teams  used  their  new  skills  to  create 
both  an  oral  and  written  presentation  outlining  their 
conclusions  on  the  feasibility  of  opening  their  busi- 
ness in  the  Erie  community. 

For  example,  one  group  was  able  to  design,  devel- 
op and  create  an  online  floral  company,  complete 
with  order  forms,  product  descriptions  and  prices, 
and  delivery  guidelines.  Another  group  visited  local 
cemeteries  to  videotape  tombstones  for  a  cemetery 
memorial  business. 

One  first-year  student  commented  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  opening  a  business  required  more  than 
money. 

"I  thought  all  I  needed  to  open  a  business  was 
money.  Now,  I  see  how  all  aspects  of  the  business 
world  —  economics,  marketing,  finance,  accounting 
—  are  needed,"  he  said. 

John  Mageneau,  director  of  Erie's  School  of  Busi- 
ness, said  students  were  not  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
the  seminars. 

The  seminars  helped  our  faculty  to  think  in  a 
more  integrative  way,"  he  said.  'They  broadened  the 
faculty's  outlooks  as  well  as  the  students'." 

The  faculty  members  worked  together  for  more 
than  a  year  to  create  this  first-year  seminar.  The 
Schreyer  Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learning  assisted 
faculty  by  holding  seminars,  workshops  and  focus 
groups  to  aid  them  in  developing  their  seminar. 

For  more  information  on  the  seminars,  contact 
the  Schreyer  Institute  at  (814)  865-8681  or 
http://www.  inovS.psu.  edit/. 


Penn  State's  Commission  for  Women, 
an  advisory  group  to  the  president,  has 
a  limited  amount  of  money  available  for 
use  by  campuses  other  than  University 
Park  to  help  fund  programs  and  proj- 
ects that  promote  the  well-being  of 
women.  This  year,  nine  University  loca- 
tions have  applied  for  funding  and 
received  the  $100  allocation  that  is 
available  to  campus  liaison  committees. 
Remaining  funds  were  used  to  put 
together  a  recruiting  kit  that  was  sent 
to  each  campus  commission  to  help 
them  increase  membership  on  their 
campus.  Campuses  with  a  women's  liai- 
son committee  who  have  not  already 
requested  funding  can  do  so  by  con- 
tacting Rita  Williams  at  (814)  863-7696. 
The  following  campus  programs 
have  already  received  funding: 

Campus  projects 

■  The  College  of  Medicine  at  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Women's  Faculty  Reception  on  Fri- 
day, Feb.  11. 

■  Penn  State  Berks 

Self-defense  class  for  women  faculty 
and  staff. 


■  Penn  State  DuBois 

Support  for  the  campus  Burns 
Award,  to  go  to  a  person  or  group  that 
significantly  enhanced  the  campus  cli- 
mate for  women  during  the  previous 
year. 

■  Penn  State  Fayette 

The  funds  have  been  used  for  a  mail- 
ing that  supports  the  campus'  19th 
Annual  Women's  Day. 

■  Penn  State  McKeesport 
Women's  History  Month  program 

■  Penn  State  Mont  Alto 

■  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre 

Luncheon  guest  speaker  during 
Women's  History  Month  in  March  and 
gifts  for  Take  Our  Daughter  to  Work 
Day. 

■  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton 
Speaker  for  luncheon  meeting;  coor- 
dination with  other  groups  sponsoring 
holiday  and  health  functions. 

■  Penn  State  York 

A  math/science  workshop  during  its 
Math  Options  for  Women  2000  pro- 
gram. 


Intercom  reminder 

Items  for  Intercom  are  due  by  noon  Wednesday,  the  week  before 
publication.  Items  for  Intercom  should  be  submitted  via  e-mail  directly  to 
Lisa  Rosellini,  editor,  at  Imr8@psu.edu  or  Annemarie  Mountz,  associate 
editor,  at  AMountz@psu.edu.  Items  for  the  University  Park  calendar  should 
be  submitted  via  e-mail  directly  to  Chris  Koleno  at  cfk3@psu.edu. 


Faculty  member  to  aid  repair  of 
Fort  Necessity  National  Battlefield 


Tucked  away  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains of  western  Pennsylvania  is  a 
small  patch  of  land  where  the  first 
shots  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
were  fired  and  George  Washington 
suffered  his  only  military  surrender. 
Today  the  site,  which  is  owned  by 
the  National 


Park  Service, 
5  known  as 
Fort  Necessity 


"The  National 
Park  Service 


National  Battle-     wants  the 


battlefield  to 
appear  more  or 
less  like  it  did  in 
Washington's 


field 

effort  is  under 
way  to  restore 
the  park  to  its 
1754  historic 
scene.  Heading     time." 
that  effort  is 
the  National 
Park  Service 
Peggy  John- 
son, associate 

professor  of  civil  engineering,  will 
lead  the  portion  of  the  project  that 
involves  restoration  of  the  stream 
that  runs  through  the  park. 

"Over  the  last  200  years  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  changes  made  to 
that  piece  of  land,"  Johnson  said. 
The  National  Park  Service  wants 
the  battlefield  to  appear  more  or 
less  like  it  did  in  Washington's 
time." 

John  Karish,  chief  scientist  with 
the  National  Park  Service's  Philadel- 
phia Support  Office,  said  that  since 


the  battle  was  fought  in  1754,  the 
land  has  been  a  farm,  the  stream 
was  dredged  and  straightened  and 
some  land  was  drained. 

Johnson  said  that  site  was  origi- 
nally a  natural  meadow  fed  by  a 
winding  stream.  When  the  land  was 
turned  into  a  farm,  the  stream  was 
straightened  and  drain  tiles  were 
installed  to  dry  out  the  marshy 
stream. 

Johnson's  yearlong  mission  will 
be  to  assess  the  park's  current  con- 
ditions and  make  recommendations 
to  the  park  service  on  how  best  to 
restore  the  meadow. 

The  battle  at  Fort  Necessity 
occurred  on  July  3,  1754,  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  where  the  English  and 
French  empires  battled  for  control 
of  the  North  American  continent. 
The  war  ended  with  the  French 
expulsion  from  North  America  in 
1763. 

"Washington  originally  chose  that 
site  because  it  was  one  of  the  few 
areas  where  he  could  build  a  fort 
and  see  the  area  around  him,"  Kar- 
ish said.  The  site,  also  known  as  the 
Great  Meadows,  was  described  by 
Washington  as  "a  charming  field  for 
an  encounter." 

The  fight  marked  Washington's 
first  major  military  engagement  as 
well  as  the  only  time  he  ever  surren- 
dered to  an  enemy. 


University  turns  up  the  heat  on  spam  e-mails 


By  Heather  Herzog 

Computer  and  Information  Systems 

To  help  thwart  the  distribution  of 
"spam"  (electronic  junk-mail), 
Penn  State  recently  made  sev- 
eral modifications  to  its  main  e- 
mail  system.  The  changes  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  cyber  marketers  to 
use  the  University's  network  to  send 
junk  mail  to  unwilling  recipients,  but 
will  not  disturb  the  normal  flow  of 
Internet  traffic  for  most  Penn  State  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff. 

Spam  has  become  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion for  many  today,  including  Internet 
providers  that  must  manage  the  high 
volume  of  junk  e-mail  (spammers  will 
typically  send  10,000  e-mails  or  more  at 
a  time).  Yet,  since  the  Internet  was  cre- 
ated on  the  concept  of  trust  and  free 
exchange  of  information,  many  Inter- 
net service  providers  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  limit  these  electronic  transmis- 

Universities  such  as  Penn  State  that 
provide  large-scale  Internet  services 
sometimes  become  unwilling  partners 
in  the  distribution  of  junk  e-mail, 
because  perpetrators  use  their  high- 
powered  networks  to  carry  messages 
to  the  locations  they're  targeting. 

"Unethical  bulk  mailers,  known  as 
spammers,  discovered  that  we  have  an 
efficient  way  of  handling  e-mail,"  said 
Russ  Vaught,  senior  director  of  Penn 
State's  Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing (CAC).  "When  these  individuals 


For  more  information 

For  more  details  about  the  recent  e-mail  system  modifications,  please  see 
http://cac.psu.edu/news/alerts/emaill21699.html  on  the  Web  or  call  the 
CAC  helpline  at  (814)  863-2494  or  (814)  863-1035. 


send  junk  mail  through  our  system,  it 
can  result  in  institutions  and  business- 
es around  the  world  receiving  unwant- 
ed solicitations  —  sometimes  on  a 
massive  scale." 

For  this  reason,  according  to 
Vaught,  it  became  critical  to  find  and 
block  the  holes  in  the  Penn  State  net- 
work that  spammers  were  using. 

He  explained  that  before  the 
changes,  anti-spamming  vigilante  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  Mail  Abuse  Pre- 
vention System  (MAPS)  and  the  Open 
Relay  Behavior  Modification  System 
(ORBS),  placed  Penn  State  on  their 
black  lists  because  spam  had  inadver- 
tently been  transmitted  by  the  Univer- 
sity's network. 

"Some  of  our  faculty  members  were 
unable  to  send  e-mail  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Ottawa 
because  of  the  blacklisting,"  Vaught 
said. 

After  the  system  modifications  took 
place,  the  main  Penn  State  e-mail 
servers  were  taken  off  the  blacklists 
and  electronic  communications  among 
Oxford,  Ottawa  and  Penn  State 
resumed.  However,  individual  Universi- 
ty college  or  departmental  e-mail 
servers  could  still  experience  commu- 


^p  Obituaries 


Edward  J.  Driscoll,  former  power  plant 
supervisor  in  the  Office  of  the  Physical 
Plant,  66,  of  Hudson,  Fla.,  died  Feb.  16,  at 
home  after  a  two-year  battle  with  brain  cancer. 
Driscoll  served  with  the  Navy  for  20 
years;  retiring  as  a  warrant  officer  in 
1970.  He  then  joined  the  staff  of  Penn 
State,  working  in  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  for  25  years,  retiring  in  1995  as 
power  plant  supervisor. 

Peter  R.  Gould,  67,  Evan  Pugh  professor 
emeritus  of  geography  in  Penn  State's 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  died  Jan. 
22  in  State  College,  Pa.,  after  a  yearlong 
battle  with  cancer. 

He  is  world-renowned  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  application  of  mathemati- 
cal and  statistical  techniques  in  geo- 
graphical research.  He  investigated  the 
impact  of  world  events  such  as  the 
Chernobyl  incident  and  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic by  charting  the  spread  of  activi- 
ties. 

He  joined  Penn  State  in  1963  and  was 
named  an  Evan  Pugh  professor  in  1986. 
He  worked  at  Penn  State  for  35  years, 
retiring  in  1998. 

Gould  received  numerous  honors 
during  his  career  and  authored  many 
books,  including  his  last,  Becoming  a 


Virginia  H.  Henning.  secretary  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  from  Oct.  1,  1966, 
until  her  retirement  June  30, 1980;  died 
Jan.  26,  at  the  age  of  80. 

Johnny  L  Howard  Sr. ,  laborer  at  Penn 
State  Abington,  from  May  11, 1986,  until 
his  retirement  Jan.  1, 1997;  died  Dec.  17, 
1999.  He  was  61. 

Henry  W.  Johnstone  Jr.,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  philosophy,  79,  died  Feb.  18,  at 
Foxdale  Village,  State  College. 

Johnstone  received  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  Haverford  College,  a 
master  of  arts  degree  in  classics  from 
Penn  State  and  a  doctorate  in  philoso- 
phy from  Harvard. 

A  World  War  II  veteran,  he  served  in 
the  Pacific  as  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force. 

After  the  war,  he  taught  for  four  years 
at  Williams  College.  He  then  taught  in 
the  philosophy  department  at  Penn 
State  from  1952  until  his  retirement  in 
1984.  He  founded  and  for  22  years  edit- 
ed the  journal  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric. 
In  addition,  he  wrote  numerous  books 
and  articles. 

While  at  Penn  State,  he  also  served 
as  acting  department  chair,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanis- 
tic Studies,  and  assistant  to  the  vice  pres- 
ident for  research.  He  held  a  Belgian 


nication  difficulties,  if  their  system 
administrators  have  not  yet  incorporat- 
ed similar  modifications. 

With  the  war  between  anti-spam- 
ming vigilantes  and  cyber  marketers 
escalating,  government  agencies  are 
beginning  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
junk  e-mail  problem.  An  online  article 
by  CNET  last  year  reported  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  been 
investigating  spam-related  issues  and 
was  proposing  legislation  that  will 
penalize  those  who  send  unsolicited 
messages  to  e-mail  account  holders. 

According  to  the  report,  the  legisla- 
tion's introduction  comes  on  the  heels 
of  a  recent  Coalition  Against  Unsolicit- 
ed Commercial  E-mail  (CAUCE)  sur- 
vey that  indicates  consumer  support 
for  government  regulation  of  spam.  In 
the  survey,  76  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents said  they  believe  the  govern- 
ment should  regulate  spam  "in  some 
way."  About  the  same  proportion  said 
fraudulent  return  addresses  should  be 
made  illegal,  and  valid  contact  informa- 
tion should  be  required.  About  67  per- 
cent said  Internet  service  providers 
should  be  able  to  refuse  to  send  or 
deliver  spam. 

In  the  meantime,  many  companies 


American  Foundation  Fellowship  at  the 
Free  University  of  Brussels  and,  as  a 
Fulbright  Scholar  was  a  visiting  profes- 
sor at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  Germany;  and  the 
American  University  of  Beirut 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  professor  emeritus  of 
veterinary  science,  died  Feb.  10,  at 
Brookline  Village.  He  was  71. 

Kavanaugh  was  a  1946  graduate  of 
Christian  Brothers  Academy  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  attended  Siena  College  in  Loun- 
donville,  N.Y.,  from  1948  to  1950,  where 
he  studied  preveterinary  science,  and 
received  a  D.V.M.  from  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  1954. 

From  1946  to  1948,  Kavanaugh 
served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  with 
the  Second  Engineer  Battalion. 

Kavanaugh  was  in  private  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  Albany  and 
Saratoga,  N.Y.,  was  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  at  Cornell  University  in  the 
Department  of  Surgery,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  veterinary  science  at  Penn 
State  from  1964  until  his  retirement  in 
1992  with  emeritus  status.  He  served 
three  terms  on  the  University  Faculty 
Senate  at  Penn  State. 


are  now  offering  anti-spam  solutions 
for  individual  computer  users.  Eudora 
Pro,  Microsoft  Outlook  Express  5.0 
and  Netscape  Communicator  all  have 
filters  that  can  be  used  to  deal  with  the 
spam  problem. 

Yet,  despite  the  challenge  the  prob- 
lems have  created  for  Internet  service 
providers,  Penn  State's  main  e-mail 
system  continues  to  el'l'edively  process 
an  average  of  2  million  e-mails  per  day. 
according  to  Steve  Kellogg,  the  CAC's 
director  of  advanced  information  tech- 
nologies. 

Kellogg  believes  thai  the  recent  net- 
work changes  should  effectively 
address  most  of  the-current  problem, 
even  though  the  alterations  won't  be 
perceptible  to  those  who  use  Penn 
Stale's  Interne!  service  via  residence 
halls,  computer  labs,  offices  and  dial- 
up  connections. 

"Ifs  important  to  note,  however, 
Penn  State  users  connecting  from  non- 
University  resources  such  as 
ATT@Home  or  America  Online  will 
need  to  check  their  incoming  Penn 
State  mail  in  order  to  be  authenticated 
before  they  send  outgoing  mail,"  he 
said. 

This  is  an  ongoing  problem,"  said 
Vaught.  "As  long  as  it's  profitable  and 
legal,  junk  e-mail  marketers  are 
going  to  try  to  find  holes  in  our  sys- 
tem, and  we  will  need  to  continue  to 
work  with  system  administrators  to 
intensify  Penn  State's  preventive 
efforts." 


Betty  M.  Kissinger,  senior  instrument  pro- 
cessing aide  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 
The  Hershey  Medical  Center,  from 
March  6, 1972,  until  her  retirement  April 
11, 1987;  died  Jan.  17,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Rachel  L  Meyer,  residence  hall  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Jan.  3, 
1977,  until  her  retirement  April  27, 1996; 
died  Jan.  18.  She  was  72. 

Reed  T.  Phalan,  professor  emeritus  of 
business  law  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration,  from  Sept  1, 
1950,  until  his  retirement  July  1,  1989; 
died  Jan.  24,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Dianne  L.  Safford,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
the  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  from  Aug.  2, 1983,  until 
her  retirement  Oct  1,  1998;  died  Dec. 
25, 1999,  at  the  age  of  56. 

Herbert  C.  Terndrup,  senior  extension 
agent  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, from  Feb.  1, 1957,  until  his  retire- 
ment March  1, 1985;  died  Dec.  24, 1999, 
at  the  age  of  79. 

Aubrey  0.  Vote,  extension  agent  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
May  16,  1955,  until  his  retirement  June 
30, 1987;  died  Jan.  8.  He  was  73. 
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Appointments 


eBusiness  Research  Center  appoints  executive  director 


University  Libraries  welcome  new  head  of  HCLA 


IBM 


Nirmal  Pal 


■  Nirmal  Pal 
has  been  appointed  as  the 
executive  director  of  Penn 
State's  eBusiness  Research 
Center  (eBRC). 

A  30-year  veteran  at  the 
international  computer 
giant,  Pal  was  serving  as 
director  of  the  IBM  Global 
Services  Consulting  Group 
when  he  accepted  his  new 
post  at  the  University.  His 
focus  was  on  e-business, 
and  other  Internet-related  areas.  As 
part  of  the  consulting  group's  manage- 
ment team  since  its  inception,  Pal  has 
helped  its  business  grow  in  volume  to 
$1  billion,  and  its  staff  grow  to  5,000 
consultants. 

Founded  in  1999,  the  eBRC  is  a  joint 
venture  of  Penn  State's  School  of  Infor- 
mation Sciences  and  Technology  (1ST) 
and  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration.  Its  focus  is  on  market- 
ing and  business  strategy  in  the  elec- 
tronic realm.  A  major  study  already 
under  way  is  documenting  the  best 


practices  of  major  firms 
operating  online. 

Pal  has  extensive  interna- 
tional experience  working 
with  IBM  corporate  clients. 
In  addition,  he  managed  the 
firm's  intellectual  assets  in  e- 
business  worldwide,  and 
helped  develop  and  deliver 
educational  programs  for 
IBM's  consulting  communi- 
ty on  a  global  basis.  He  is  a 
twice-certified  consultant  in  information 
and  technology  management  with  addi- 
tional training  in  business  transforma- 
tion and  information  technology  strate- 
gy- 
He  joined  IBM  operations  in  India  in 
1961,  the  same  year  he  earned  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  electrical  engineering 
from  Jadavpur  University.  Over  the 
years,  Pal  held  positions  of  increasing 
responsibibty  and  was  assigned  to  duties 
in  Sri  Lanka,  England,  Japan,  Singapore, 
as  well  as  the  United  States.  He  also 
holds  a  master  of  science  degree  from 
the  Polytechnic  University  in  New  York. 


Public  information  officer  joins  University  Park  staff 


Tysen  Kendig  has  been 
appointed  public  informa- 
tion officer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information 
on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Before  joining  Penn 
State,  he  was  associate 
director  of  public  relations 
at  Rider  University  in 
Lawrenceville,  NJ. 

At  Penn  State,  Kendig  will 
establish   University-wide    Tysen  Kendig 


newspaper;  and  the  Web.  He 
also  will  develop,  prepare  and 
implement  statewide  media 
relations  programs. 

A  1995  baccalaureate 
degree  graduate  of  Penn 
State  in  journalism  with  a 
minor  in  geography,  Kendig 
served  on  Rider's  public 
relations  staff  for  more  than 
three  years.  Before  that,  he 
held  newspaper  reporting 


communications  with  academic  and  and  editing  positions  at  The  Trentonian 
administrative  units  on  public  information  in  Trenton,  NJ.  As  a  student  at  Penn 
strategies,  and  will  research,  write  and  State,  he  wrote  and  edited  for  Blue- 
edit  articles  for  Newswire,  a  daily  e-mail  White  Illustrated  magazine  and  The 
news  service;  Intercom,  the  faculty /staff  Daily  Collegian. 

University  names  first  Downsbrough  Professor  of  Physics 

he  joined  the  Penn  State 
faculty. 

The  Downsbrough 
Career  Development  Pro- 
fessorship, supported  by  a 
commitment  from  George 
and  Margaret  Downs- 
brough, was  created  in 
1996  to  provide  critical 
financial  support  and 
encouragement  for  faculty 
starting  their  academic 
the  Department  of  Physics 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  in  the  Eberly  College  of  Science.  The 
Technology  in  1988  and  a  doctoral  award  provides  recognition  of  a  fac- 
degree  in  physics  at  the  University  of  ulty  member's  current  achievements 
California  at  Berkeley  in  1994.  and  potential  to  achieve  eminence. 

He  was  a  postdoctoral  researcher  George  Downsbrough,  retired 

and  lecturer  in  graduate-level  con-  president  of  HRB  Singer  Corp.,  and 
densed-matter  physics  at  the  Univer-  Margaret  Downsbrough,  are  long- 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley  from  time  residents  of  State  College  and 
1994  to  1995  and  then  a  postdoctoral  friends  and  benefactors  of  Penn 
researcher  at  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  State,  including  the  Eberly  College  of 
Laboratory  from  1995  to  1997,  when     Science. 


Vincent  Crespi  has  been 
named  the  University's 
first  Downsbrough  Profes- 
sor of  Physics. 

Crespi,  who  joined  the 
Penn  State  faculty  in  the 
fall  of  1997,  is  a  theoretical 
physicist  whose  research 
is  aimed  at  developing  a 
broad  framework  of  knowl- 
edge in  condensed-matter 
physics  of  materials.  He 
earned  a  bachelor's  degn 


James  Quigel  has  joined  the 
University  Libraries  as  head 
of  Historical  Collections  and 
Labor  Archives  (HCLA). 
Quigel  comes  to  Penn  State 
from  the  Rutgers  University 
Libraries,  where  he  had 
been  the  labor  archivist  in 
special  collections  and  uni- 
versity archives  since  1992. 

At  Rutgers,  Quigel  was 
responsible  for  the  archive  J*nies 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electron- 
ic, Electrical,  Salaried,  Machine  &  Fur- 
niture Workers  (IUE).  Quigel  previ- 
ously spent  four  years  as  an  archival 
assistant  in  HCLA  while  pursuing  his 
Ph.D.  in  history,  which  he  received 
from  Penn  State  in  1992. 

Quigel  also  was  an  instructor  and 
graduate  assistant  in  Penn  State's 


Department  of  History,  and 
a  University  Libraries  grad- 
uate assistant  in  HCLA 
before  becoming  archival 
assistant 

Quigel's  research  has 
been  published  in  various 
journals  and  other  publica- 
tions, including  Labor's  Her- 
itage, Labor  History  and  The 
Journal  of  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Libraries.  Quigel  also 
wrote  Williatnsport's  Baseball  Heritage 
and  contributed  several  entries  to  Labor 
Conflict  in  the  United  States:  An  Ency- 
clopedia. 

In  addition  to  his  Ph.D.  in  history, 
Quigel  holds  an  MA  in  history  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  a  BA 
in  history  from  Mansfield  State  Univer- 


Penn  State  DuBois  has  new  reference  librarian 


Karen  A.  Fuller  has  been  named  the 
new  reference  librarian  at  Penn  State 
DuBois.  In  her  new  position,  Fuller  will 
offer  general  reference  services,  pro- 
vide instructional  programs  for  stu- 
dents and  teach  an  honors-level  course 
in  library  studies. 

Fuller  brings  more  than  15  years  of 
library  experience  to  her  new  post  She 
joined  the  Penn  State  DuBois  library 
staff  in  1983,  and  since  then  has  held 
several  positions  within  the  depart- 
ment including  assistant  librarian  and 
acting  head  librarian. 

At  the  library,  she  is  a  member  of  a 


four-person  team  that  helps  students 
access  the  approximately  30,000  vol- 
umes and  more  than  250  journals 
stored  at  DuBois,  plus  countless  more 
publications  available  through  the  Uni- 
versity's inter-library  loan  system. 

She  holds  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  library  science  and  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  in  French,  and  is  a 
member  of  Beta  Phi  Mu,  the  National 
Library  Science  Honor  Society. 

She  has  served  on  a  number  of  Uni- 
versity-wide committees,  and  in  fall 
1997  was  honored  as  DuBois  Penn 
Stater  of  the  Quarter. 


Adjunct  lecturer  given  newly  created  director's  position 


The  College  of  Communica- 
tions has  appointed  Robert 
Martin  as  its  director  of 
career  placement  and 
internships.  The  position  is 
a  newly  created  one  for  the 
college. 

Martin,  a  1987  graduate 
of  Penn  State  in  broadcast 
journalism,  will  help  stu- 
dents find  fulfilling  intern- 
ships and  careers,  and  Konett  Mar 
develop  search  and  interview  skills, 
find  industry  contacts,  and  develop 
stronger  cover  letters  and  resumes. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Martin 
worked  for  the  State  College  broad- 
casting group  Citadel  Communica- 
tions Corp.,  formerly  TeleMedia 


Broadcasting  Co.  Having 
started  with  the  company 
in  1990  as  an  account  exec- 
utive, he  was  promoted  to 
sales  manager.  In  1994,  he 
became  general  manager 
of  the  Citadel  radio  stations 
in  State  College,  with 
responsibilities  that  includ- 
ed managing,  marketing 
and  overseeing  all  business 
n  and  sales  operations  for 

four  local  radio  stations  and  a  cable 
graphics  television  station,  and  over- 
seeing a  staff  of  40. 

Having  served  as  an  adjunct  lectur- 
er for  the  college  for  the  past  two  years, 
Martin  already  is  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  many  of  its  students. 


Penn  State  Erie  appoints  head  of  student  affairs 


Kenneth  P  Miller  has  been  appointed 
director  of  student  affairs  at  Penn  State 
Erie.  Miller,  a  staff  member  at  Penn 
State  Erie  for  12  years,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  all  student  affairs  programs 
and  services.  He  will  supervise  a  staff 
of  40  and  manage  a  budget  of  more 
than  $2  million. 

Miller  came  to  Penn  State  Erie  as 
coordinator  of  residence  life  in  1988.  He 
served  as  associate  dean  of  student 
affairs  from  1992  to  1998  and  has 
served  as  interim  director  of  student 
affairs  since  May  1998. 

Miller  is  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the 


University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  received 
his  master's  degree  in  college  student 
personnel  services  from  Miami  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio  and  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  English  at  James  Madison  University. 
Several  programs  developed  by 
Miller  have  had  a  strong  influence  on 
student  life  at  the  college.  Miller 
revamped  the  college's  alcohol  inter- 
vention system  to  develop  alternative 
responses  to  discipline,  and  he  created 
a  first-year  student  opinion  survey  to 
assess  Penn  State  Erie's  academic, 
social  and  developmental  s 
freshmen. 
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Focus  on  Research 


Glass  ceiling  starting  to  crack  in  school  administration 


F 


By  Paul  Blaum 
Public  Information 

though  two-thirds  of  public 
school  administrators  are  men, 
who  apply  for  adminis- 
trative posts  may  have  a  better 
of  getting  an  interview  than 

male  applicants, 
researchers  say. 

"Previous 
data  indicate 
that  female  aspi- 
rants to  school 
principal  and 
superintendent 
have  been  hurt 
by  gender  dis- 
crimination 
Susan  Bon  Reis  based  on  the 

perception  that  women  are  subjective 
and  illogical,"  said  Susan  Bon  Reis, 
assistant  professor  of  education.  "This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  1996  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  figures  show- 
ing that,  while  women  comprised  75 
percent  of  the  teachers,  they  only  num- 
bered 35  percent  of  the  principals.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  our  study  using  hypotheti- 
cal job  applicants,  female  administrator 
candidates  were  evaluated  significantly 
higher  than  male  administrator  candi- 
dates." 

Reis  conducted  her  research  along 
with  I.  Phillip  Young,  professor  of  edu- 
cational administration  at  The  Ohio 
State  University;  and  James  C.  Jury, 
former  superintendent  of  the  Christian 
County  (Kentucky)  School  District  and 
now  professor  of  educational  adminis- 
tration at  The  Citadel.  The  researchers 
worked  with  a  random  sample  of  150 
high  school  principals,  male  and 
female,  with  an  average  of  18  years  of 


Principal  Barbara  Farmer  greets  children  at  Houserville  Elementary  School  in  College  Town- 
ship. Farmer,  who  is  principal  at  both  Houserville  and  Lemont  elementary  schools,  is  one  c 
seven  female  principals  who  oversee  the  11  elementary  schools  in  the  State  College  Area 
School  District,  near  University  Park. 


teaching  experience  and  12  years  of 
administrative  experience. 

"We  asked  the  principals  to  evaluate 
resumes  and  reference  letters  of  hypo- 
thetical male  and  female  applicants  for 
the  position  of  assistant  high  school 


principal,"  Reis  said.  "These  candidates 
were  weighed  on  the  basis  of  commu- 
nication skill,  overall  school  contribu- 
tion, disciplinary  ability,  personal 
warmth  and  growth  potential." 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  150 


principals  were  noticeably 
more  favorable  toward  the 
female  candidates,  Reis 

"It  could  be  that, 
because  of  the  current 
three-to-one  disparity 
between  male  and  female 
principals,  women  are 
being  deliberately  courted 
to  fill  an  existing  void  in 
public  school  administra- 
tion." 

Furthermore,  female 
administrators  are  starting 
to  be  perceived  as  belter 
administrators  than  men  in 
terms  of  dependability,  flex- 
ibility and  collaborative- 
ness.  In  a  1997  survey, 
teachers  and  peer  adminis- 
trators actually  rated 
female  administrators  supe- 
rior to  male  administrators. 

A  second  explanation 
may  be  the  fear  of  legal 
entanglements.  A  third 
reason  is  demographics. 
"In  education,  women 
are  simply  moving  into 
administrative  positions  in 
larger  numbers.  This 
bodes  well  for  women  in 
other  professions  less  tra- 
ditionally open  to 
women,"  said  Reis. 

"In  short,  findings  from 
this  study  do  not  support 
una  e    ountz    ^^  research,  which  sug- 
gests that  gender  prefer- 
ence is  preventing  female  applicants 
from  at  least  attaining  an  interview  for 
administrative  roles,"  she  said. 
"Instead,  they  point  to  improved  odds 
for  women  who  want  to  advance  into 
school  administrative  positions." 


Web  data  transfer  ease  complicates, 
but  does  not  remove,  copyright  protection 


A  rude  awakening  is  in  store  for  business  profes- 
sionals who  assume  that  all  intellectual  property 
loses  copyright  protection  once  it  goes  on  line. 

"The  globalization  of  every  form  of  commerce, 
symbolized  by  The  Business  Web,  has  created  a 
digital  wonderland  where  intellectual  property 
flows  more  freely  than  ever,"  said  Ralph  A.  Oliva, 
executive  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Business  Markets  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  "Intellectual  property  can 
range  from  a  new  discovery  in  industrial  technolo- 
gy to  an  original  opera  or  screenplay." 

Globalization  and  the  dizzying  pace  of  techno- 
logical change  have  at  the  same  time  made  copy- 
righting tougher  to  enforce,  more  difficult  to  man- 
age and  ever  more  important,  according  to  Oliva. 

"The  ease  of  data  transfer  across  networks 
worldwide  increases  the  odds  that  online  users 
can  infringe  on  another  person's  copyright,"  said 
research  assistant  Sharda  Prabakar. 


According  to  Oliva,  there  are  many  more  ways 
works  can  be  misappropriated,  so  maintaining  the 
proper  balance  between  authors'  and  society's 
rights  puts  legal  protection  in  flux. 

"In  addition,  the  Web  has  grown  with  its  own 
culture,  often  hostile  to  intellectual  property  rights, 
which  generally  favors  the  idea  that  posted  infor- 
mation should  be  free'  to  everyone,"  Oliva  said. 

Finally,  different  cultural  and  even  religious  sys- 
tems present  obstacles  to  copyrighting  on  a  global 

"In  many  Asian  cultures,  for  instance,  intellectu- 
al property  is  considered  to  be  free,  like  the  air.  Its 
value  comes  from  using  it  to  create  products  and 
services  that  people  buy  —  but  not  in  the  creation 
of  the  intellectual  property  itself,"  Prabakar  said. 

Despite  this,  the  long  arm  of  copyright  law  is 
still  there,  and  business  managers  should  be  wary 
of  it  Managers  often  need  to  be  reminded  that 
simply  being  posted  on  the  Web  doesn't  automati- 
cally place  intellectual  property  in  the  public 
domain,  Oliva  said. 


Smaller  class  size  may 
not  improve  math  scores 

In  nine  countries  around  the  world,  larger  classes  are 
associated  with  better  math  scores  among  eighth- 
graders.  Only  in  the  U.S.  do  small  classes  perform 
slightly  better  in  math,  according  to  a  researcher. 

The  perception  in  the  U.S.  is  that  small  classes  are 
better,"  said  Suet-ling  Pong,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  sociology.  There  is  some  evidence,  in  previ- 
ous studies,  that  small  classes  for  K-3  are  beneficial. 
For  eighth-grade  math  classes,  we  found  that  small  is 
marginally  better  in  the  U.S.,  but  we  do  not  know  why 
this  differs  from  other  countries." 

Pong  and  Aaron  Pallas  of  Michigan  State  University 
looked  at  the  data  for  eighth-graders  in  the  Third  Inter- 
national Mathematics  and  Science  Study. 

Math  students  in  the  United  States  in  classes  of  six 
to  18  students  do  better  than  those  in  classes  of  19  to 
29.  This  finding  occurs  after  adjusting  for  the  average 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  students  in  the  same  class- 

"Our  international  study  is  at  the  preliminary  stage. 
More  research  needs  to  be  done  to  determine  why  the 
U.S.  is  the  only  country  out  of  the  10  we  examined 
where  small  classes  do  better  in  math,"  said  Pong. 
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Prelude  to  spring 


Fun  in  the  sun  is  what  these  children  from  Cedar  Child  Care  on  the  University  Park  campus  are  enjoying  as  they  romp  in 
front  of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  in  a  game  of  "What  Time  Is  It  Mr.  Fox?"  Recent  warm  weather  across  the  state  has 
many  people  contemplating  spring. 
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"It's  only  February!"  exclaimed  Donna  Kerstetter  (above),  an  employee  with  Army  ROTC  at  University  Park,  as  she  enjoyed 
the  unseasonably  warm  weather  with  an  ice  cream  cone  from  the  Creamery.  At  right,  Shawn  Wood  and  Ronda  Armstrong 
took  advantage  of  the  mild  winter  temperatures  to  prune  the  evergreens  on  campus  behind  Eisenhower  Chapel. 


PENN  STATERS 

Penn  State's  Essence  of  Joy  Choir  and 
The  LAF  Traveling  Rep.  Co.  presented 
their  production  of  James  Weldon 
Johnson's  God's  Trombones  at  the 
NAACP  National  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington D.C.  Essence  of  Joy  is  under 
the  direction  of  Anthony  Leach,  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  School  of  Music. 
Charles  Dumas,  associate  professor  in 
the  School  of  Theatre,  is  the  artistic 
director  of  1AF  Traveling  Rep.  In  addi- 


tion the  production  featured  Patrick 
Rameau  and  Anthony  Hubert,  both  assis- 
tant professors  in  the  School  ofTheatre. 
In  1992,  FINAID-L,  an  e-mail  list  for 
university  financial  aid  officers,  was 
created  at  Penn  State,  in  an  effort  to 
share  information  and  clarify  rules  and 
regulations  about  the  rapidly  changing 
and  complex  world  of  calculating, 
reporting  and  offering  financial  aid  to 
university  students  nationwide.  The 


list  created  and  maintained  by  Robert 
Quinn,  director  of  computer  services 
for  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid, 
and  Peter  Weiss,  senior  systems  engi- 
neer in  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Systems,  serves  more  than  3,000  finan- 
cial aid  officers  across  the  country  and 
abroad.  Its  founders  were  recently  hon- 
ored with  a  distinguished  service 
award.  To  see  the  FINAID-L  founders, 
go  to  http:// www.psn.edu/dept/finaid-l/. 
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1ST  gains 
momentum 


By  Charlie  DuBois 

School  0/  Information  Sciences  and 

Technology 

In  fall  1997,  it  began  with  a  question 
from  University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier:  "Was  Penn  State  doing 
enough  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
Digital  Age?" 

By  August  1999,  the  School  of 
Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
opened  its  doors  —  launching  a  major 
component  of  Penn  State's  answer  to 
the  world's  technology  gap. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
school  has  welcomed  450  students  at 
14  campuses  across  the  Common- 
wealth, including  University  Park. 
1ST,  as  it  is  known,  began  last  fall  at 
University  Park  with  a  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  contingent  of  18 
and  a  statewide  force  of  48  faculty 
members  and  advisers.  Bachelor's  and 
associate  degree  programs  were 
approved  by  the  University  Faculty 
Senate  and  Board  of  Trustees  —  both 
degrees  designed  in  close  collabora- 
tion among  educators  and  representa- 
tives from  industry  and  government. 
Forty-three  new  courses  are  on  the 
books,  as  well  as  six  certificate  pro- 
grams. 

As  Spanier  told  a  National  Press 
Club  audience  last  year,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  School  of  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology  was  "the 
fastest  deployment  of  a  new  academic 
school  or  college  in  the  history  of 
American  higher  education." 

One  certain  measure  of  ISTs  draw 
are  the  financial  resources  that  indus- 
try and  the  private  sector  are  commit- 
ting to  it  and  their  leadership's  per- 
sonal involvement  with  the  school.  To 
date,  in  excess  of  $5.7  million  has  been 
received  and  odier  gifts  are  pending. 

The  school  has  continued  its  fast- 
paced  progress  throughout  its  first 
semester  of  existence,  mimicking  the 
ever-changing  technology  industry  it 
is  training  students  to  enter.  Program 
development  and  planning  for  the 
future  is  still  proceeding  at  an  aggres- 
sive rate.  There  are  minors  to  build, 
graduate  programs  to  create,  faculty 
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Abstract  concepts 


Helen  O'Leary.  assistant  professor  of  art  and  abstract  painter,  considers  her  life  and  her  paintings  works  in  progress. 

O'Leary  has  had  a  string  of  recent  successes,  including  winning  a  prestigious  national  award. 


Artist  explores  the  messiness  of  life 


Helen  O'Leary  grew  up  on  a  100- 
acre  farm  in  Ireland.  The  death 
of  her  father  and  her  mother's  ill- 
ness forced  her  and  her  sister  to  manage 
the  farm  alone. 

"From  the  time  I  was  10  years  old 
until  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I 
would  get  up  every  morning  and  milk 
60  cows  before  school,"  she  said. 
"While  they  were  on  the  machines,  I 
painted  every  cow's  head  on  the  wall. 
When  the  wall  was  filled,  I  would  white- 


wash it,  and  start  over  again." 

Those  childhood  lessons  have  not 
left  O'Leary,  now  an  assistant  professor 
of  art  and  abstract  painter.  She  still 
marks  the  walls  and  floors  of  her  studio 


iilong  with  here 

"The  idea  of  muck  and  mire  —  now 
the  filth  of  the  studio  and  living  — 
intrigues  me,"  she  said. 

For  O'Leary,  the  messiness  of  paint- 
ing is  a  metaphor  for  the  messiness  of  life: 
"I  like  tlie  idea  that  painting  is  always  a 
work  in  progress,  much  like  life." 

O'Leary's  large  canvases  represent 
the  residue  of  painting  —  the  drips  on  the 
floor,  the  splatters  on  the  artist's  clothes, 
and  the  globs  of  paint  on  the  palette  — 
more  than  a  great  masterpiece. 

O'Leary,  page  3 
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Abington  students  have  technology  in  the  palm  of  their  hands 


When  you  enter  Professor  Robert  Avanzato's 
information  sciences  and  technology  flST) 
classrooms  at  Penn  State  Abington,  it  might 
appear  to  the  untrained  eye  that  students  are  playing 
the  latest  hand-held  version  of  their  favorite  video 

But  in  truth,  students  enrolled  in  the  four-year 
degree  program  at  the  campus,  which  was  launched 
in  the  fall  at  many  Penn  State  locations,  are  getting  the 
opportunity  to  gain  cutting-edge  experience  in  the 
classroom  that  undergraduates  at  other  institutions  can 
only  dream  about 

Since  September,  many  of  Avanzato's  1ST  students 
have  been  using  the  Palm  IIIx  personal  digital  assis- 
tants from  3Com  for  taking  wireless  exams,  hooking 
up  to  the  web,  compiling  a  database  about  the  quality 
and  affordability  of  area  restaurants,  and  everything  in 
between.  According  to  3Com,  Penn  State  Abington's 
1ST  program  is  one  of  the  few  undergraduate  programs 
in  the  country  to  offer  this  opportunity. 

Avanzato  worked  out  a  deal  with  3Com  last  sum- 
mer, which  enabled  1ST  110  students  to  purchase  the 
$300  units  for  $50.  A  local  bank  chipped  in  $1,500  for 
software  to  enhance  their  applications  in  the  class- 
room. The  Palm  IIIxs  have  been  a  big  hit  with  Avan- 
zato and  students. 

"In  addition  to  the  active  learning  strategies  in  the 
classroom,  the  student  teams  developed  Web  sites  and 
Powerpoint  presentations  describing  their  own  inno- 
vative personal  digital  assistant  application  ideas,  which 
included  areas  such  as  law  enforcement, 
medicine/health  care,  education  and  e-commerce," 
Avanzato  said. 

Pauline  Zager,  19,  a  sophomore  from  Philadelphia 
who  was  part  of  Avanzato's  class  lass  semester,  said 
she  was  a  bit  hesitant  to  use  her  Palmlllx  at  first  but 
she  gradually  came  to  rely  on  it  heavily  for  everyday 
organization.  Zager  now  carries  it  around  with  her 


Undergraduate  students  in  Robert  Avanzato's  class  at  Penn  State  Abington  experience  the  wonders  of  cutting- 
edge  technology  with  hand-held  personal  digital  assistants  from  3Com.  Abington  is  among  seven  Penn  State 
locations  currently  offering  a  bachelor's  degree  program  in  information  sciences  and  technology. 

everywhere.  continuation  of  active  and  project-based  learning  in  1ST 

3Com/Pafrn  is  supporting  Penn  State  Abington  for     110.  The  second  project  is  to  apply  PDA  technology  to 
two  more  projects  this  spring,  Avanzato  said.  One  is  a     mobile  robotics  in  an  honor's  special  topics  course. 


1ST 


Continued  from  page  one 

and  staff  members  to  hire,  research  to 
undertake  and  share,  a  burgeoning  stu- 
dent population  to  prepare  for,  Web- 
based  courses  to  deliver,  a  state-of-the- 
art  building  to  construct  and  a  Grand 
Destiny  goal  to  reach. 

As  the  spring  semester  progresses, 
school  officials  are  continuing  to  devel- 
op undergraduate  courses.  Another 
committee  is  hard  at  work  creating  aca- 
demic minors  in  specialized  areas  of 
information  sciences  and  technology. 
Plans  call  for  the  first  of  these  minors  to 
be  available  fall  2000. 

In  addition,  1ST  is  already  being  hon- 
ored with  inclusion  in  the  2000  Com- 
puterworld  Smithsonian  Collection  and 
in  the  Smithsonian's  National  Museum 
of  American  History's  Permanent 
Research  Collection. 

Professional  master's,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Industry,  both  within  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere,  is  calling  for  the  development 
of  a  professi<  mal  n  lasliT's  degree  program 
to  develop  depth  and  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge in  workers.  1ST  leaders  see  an  initial 
delivery  system  combining  the  traditional 
classroom  mode  and  Web,  and  multime- 
dia-based modes.  There  are  several  Penn 
State  locations  that  have  the  capability  and 
the  interest  to  offer  such  a  program.  1ST 


Check  it  out 

Naturally,  knowledge  of  the  Web 
is  important  to  1ST  students  and 
on  Feb.  18,  the  first  edition  of  the 
online  magazine  MIST  (Magazine 
of  the  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology)  was 
launched  at  www.istpsu.edu/mist. 


is  working  with  representatives  from  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Penn  State  Great  Valley,  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  and  Penn  State  Erie  to  devel- 
op the  program  with  the  intent  to  offer  it 
in  a  standard  delivery  mode  by  fall  2001. 

The  professional  master's  degree  as 
currently  conceived  requires  30  credits 
and  takes  one  year  to  complete. 

In  addition  to  building  the  profession- 
al master's  degree,  the  school  also  has 
begun  to  incorporate  aspects  of  its 
research  agenda  into  the  design  of  the 
Ph.D.  program  and  initiated  the  develop- 
ment of  a  master  of  science  degree  pro- 
gram. 1ST  plans  to  admit  its  first  class  of 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  students  in  the  fall  of  2001. 

eWorld 

Another  academic  initiative  1ST  is  under- 
taking is  the  proposed  eWorld  track.  The 
school  has  assembled  a  committee, 
including  Penn  State  representatives 
from  business,  science,  communications, 
law  and  state  government  to  explore  the 
development  of  this  curriculum. 


"This  fall  well  introduce  a  pilot  course 
titled  'Challenges  in  an  eWorld,'"  said  the 
school's  Dean  James  Thomas. 

1ST  Solutions  Institute 

The  team  developing  Web-based  courses 
is  part  of  the  1ST  Solutions  Institute.  Soon 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  Fred  Loomis, 
the  institute  will  be  the  outreach  and  liai- 
son arm  of  the  school.  When  its  programs 
are  in  full  operation,  it  will  provide  an 
array  of  learning  opportunities  for  every- 
one from  high  schoolers  to  practicing 
executives.  In  addition,  the  Solutions 
Institute  will  support  research,  business 
incubation  and  entrepreneurial  activities, 
and  partner  with  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  state. 

1ST  is  actively  seeking  to  develop  part- 
nerships with  the  14  schools  within  the 
State  System  of  Higher  Education,  the 
state-related  universities  and  private  insti- 
tutions to  help  achieve  the  governor's 
goal  of  making  Pennsylvania  No.  1  in 
information  technology.  The  institute  also 
will  help  provide  ongoing  support  for 
Penn  State  research  organizations  focus- 
ing on  various  facets  of  electronic  enter- 
prise, communications,  and  —  potential- 
ly —  a  vast  number  of  other  topics.  On 
board  already  is  the  eBusiness  Research 
Center  (eBRC),  co-sponsored  with  The 
Smeal  College. 

Enrollment  and  faculty  growth 

Current  admissions  and  enrollment 


planning  calls  for  200  juniors  to  bt 
admitted  to  the  bachelor  of  scienct 
major  in  1ST  in  fall  2001  at  University 
Park.  Each  campus  offering  1ST  pro 
grams  will  determine  the  number  o 
students  they  can  admit  to  the  major 
consistent  with  faculty  and  facility 
resources.  It  is  assumed  that  within  fivt 
years,  enrollments  at  University  Pari 
will  be  approximately  800  undergradu 
ate  students  and  200  graduate  students 
At  other  Penn  State  locations,  it's  esti 
mated  there  will  be  up  to  1,000  stu 
dents  in  the  associate,  bachelor's  anc 
graduate-degree  programs. 

"Ramping  up  to  meet  studen 
demand,  means  that  we  have  under 
taken  an  aggressive  faculty  recruitmen 
plan,"  Thomas  said.  "At  University  Part 
that  means  we  plan  to  add  five  to  sever 
new  faculty  members  per  year  until  wt 
reach  a  total  of  35  in  tenured  anc 
tenure-track  positions." 

1ST  also  is  looking  forward  to  occu 
pying  what  promises  to  be  a  new  land 
mark  building  at  University  Park.  Now 
in  the  preliminary  design  phase,  tht 
facility  will  be  built  at  the  intersectior 
of  Pollock  Road  and  North  Athertor 
Street  and  will  be  home  to  both  1ST  anc 
Penn  State's  Department  of  Computei 
Science  and  Engineering.  Internation 
ally  recognized  architect  Rafael  Vinolj 
is  preparing  plans  for  the  building 
Groundbreaking  is  tentatively  set  foi 
fall,  with  completion  due  in  the  fall  o 
2002. 
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Spanier  makes  case  for  increased  funding  for  University 


Last  month  during  budget  hearings  before  the 
state  Senate  and  House,  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  continued  to  promote  increased  support 
for  Penn  State. 

In  his  testimonies  before  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees —  which  were  described  by  many  as  passion- 
ate —  Spanier  once  again  made  the  case  for  increased 
funding  for  the  University  based  in  part  on  the  vast 
number  of  initiatives  undertaken  by  Penn  State  that 
improve  the  economic  vitality  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  its  residents. 

Spanier  plainly  told  members  of  the  Legislature  that 
the  $321.9  million  appropriation  proposed  by  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge  on  Feb.  8  was  merely  a  "starting  point"  The 
money  —  a  2.49  percent  increase  over  last  year's  fig- 
ures —  not  only  falls  significantly  short  of  the  Univer- 
sity's identified  needs,  but  also  seriously  jeopardizes 
new  initiatives. 

Spanier  also  argued  to  make  permanent  this  year's 
temporary  funding  for  the  new  School  of  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology.  "We  are  asking  that  this 
funding  be  folded  into  the  University's  base  budget," 
Spanier  said. 

In  1999,  the  state  appropriated  $4.5  million  through 
the  Department  of  Education  for  the  start-up  of  1ST 


Although  the  school  has  been  operating  since  fall  1999, 
the  University  only  recently  received  a  partial  install- 
ment of  the  promised  funding. 

Penn  State  is  seeking  an  appropriation  of  $343.5  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $24.9  million  over  the  previous  year. 
This  year's  request  from  Perm  Slate  includes  special  sup- 
port to  promote  workforce  development,  cultural  devel- 
opment, agricultural  research  and  cooperative  extension. 
A  4  percent  increase  in  funding  was  requested  as  an  infla- 
tionary increase  needed  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  employ- 
ee benefits,  advances  in  technology,  increasing  library 
costs  and  other  basic  operating  expenses. 

"There  has  only  been  one  year  (1999)  in  the  last  sev- 
eral where  Penn  State's  appropriation  has  equaled  or 
exceeded  inflation,"  Spanier  said. 

Fielding  questions  from  legislators  that  ran  the 
gamut  from  comparisons  with  other  Big  Ten  schools 
to  Penn  State's  accountability  for  state  funds,  Spanier 
justified  the  University's  2000-2001  budget  request  on 
several  fronts  and  touched  on  underfunding  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  —  including  the  College  of  Medicine. 

"State  funding  for  the  College  of  Medicine  ranks 
75th  in  the  nation  out  of  75  public  colleges  of  medi- 
cine," he  said,  explaining  that  Penn  State's  College  of 
Medicine  receives  about  $4.5  million,  while  the  aver- 
age funding  is  closer  to  $50  million. 

"The  future  of  the  College  of  Medicine  depends  on 
the  state's  willingness  to  support  it,"  he  said. 


Spanier  said  the  governor's  proposal  also  did  not 
reflect  a  request  from  the  University  for  $2,5  million  to 
support  agricultural  research  and  cooperative  exten- 
sion, the  last  step  in  a  plan  to  return  to  an  inflation- 
adjusted  level,  equivalent  to  1990. 

The  presidL-ut  also  (old  lawmakers  that  even  if  Penn 
State  received  all  of  the  funding  it  was  requesting, 
tuition  would  still  probably  have  to  rise  by  4.95  percent 
next  year. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  Legislature  can  unite  in 
bipartisan  support  for  an  appropriation  that  is  adequate 
and  recognizes  the  contributions  of  higher  education." 
he  said. 

The  budget  hearings  ended  last  week,  but  discus- 
sions by  legislators  on  the  proposed  fiscal  plan  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  spring.  The  stale  budget  should 
be  in  place  by  July  1. 

Tony  Wagner,  director  of  governmental  relations  for 
Penn  State,  said  there  have  been  many  positive  com- 
ments from  legislators  and  staff  regarding  Spanier's 
appearance  before  the  committees. 

"In  an  environment  where  the  competition  for  fund- 
ing is  very  keen,  Dr.  Spanier  made  a  strong  case  for  why 
Penn  State  is  a  good  investment  for  the  Common- 
wealth," Wagner  said. 

A  copy  of  Penn  Stale's  budget  presentation  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  http://wwio.budget.psu.edu/ 
bp2000/boardpresen  tationcover.asp. 


0'Leary 

Continued  from  page  one 


"I  am  not  interested  in  the  big  heroic  gesture  of 
painting  that  is  typically  male,  but  in  the  'unsaidness'  fin 
the  creation  of  a  painting) .  Every  minute  of  the  day  con- 
tributes to  a  painting,"  she  said. 

Her  views  on  life  and  painting  have  led  to  many  recent 
successes — visiting  professorships  and  solo  exhibitions. 
Most  recently,  she  was  honored  with  the  Joan  Mitchell 
Award  for  Painting,  a  prestigious  national  award  in  which 
other  artists  nominate  and  select  the  winner. 

Originally  trained  as  a  still-life  artist,  O'Leary's  trans- 
formation into  an  abstract  painter  began  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  when  the  residue  remaining  after  com- 
pleting her  still  life  images  inspired  her.  She  connects 
her  interest  in  the  residue  to  her  Irish  heritage. 

"I  was  brought  up  in  a  post-colonial  country,  and  have 
experienced  the  residue  left  by  the  removal  of  a  colonial 
power,"  she  said.  Irish  authors,  particularly  James  Joyce 
and  Samuel  Beckett  also  have  influenced  her. 


"I  like  the  idea  that  painting  is  alwafs  a 
work  in  progress,  much  like  life." 

—  Artist  Helen  O'Leary 


"I  am  intrigued  by  Joyce  living  in  hotels  in  Europe  all 
those  years.  He  always  expressed  a  desire  for  home  to 
the  people  he  met,  yet  he  never  went  home.  My  image 
of  home  is  like  that,  an  imagined  place  that  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  It  is  really  made  out  of  very 
small  things,"  she  said. 

O'Leary,  who  has  lived  in  the  United  States  for  12 
years,  is  currently  studying  ideas  of  dislocation  and 
space  and  said  the  studio  is  really  home.  Testing  tins 
idea,  she  has  actively  sought  visiting  professor  positions 
in  Ireland,  Spain  and  Australia.  She  also  plans  to  visit 
Thailand  this  summer. 

In  addition  to  the  visiting  professorships,  O'Leary  has 
four  solo  exhibitions  planned  for  this  year  in  New  York 
City;  Perth,  Australia;  and  Limerick  and  Cork,  Ireland. 

She  displays  her  artwork  produced  in  each  place 
together  with  photographs  of  her  studio  in  that  place  to 
demonstrate  this  idea.  "Living  outside  your  country 
allows  you  to  be  somewhat  objective,"  she  said.  There 
is  strength  in  living  somewhere  else.  You  are  not  tied 
down  by  the  conventions  of  home  or  of  the  place  that 
you  are  visiting." 


Higher  education  in  the  new  economy  a  major  topic  at  NGA's  winter  meeting 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  -  A  new  global 
economy  that  moves  at  Internet  speed 
and  the  impact  of  technology  on  govern- 
ment were  the  focus  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors'Association's  (NGA)  winter  meet- 
ing Feb.  2629  in  Washington.  Higher  edu- 
cation and  the  challenges  it  faces  in 
today's  high-tech  era  also  were  high  on 
the  governors'  agenda 

An  emphasis  on  higher  education 
could  also  be  part  of  the  agenda  at  NGA's 
upcoming  annual  meeting,  which  will  be 
held  July  S-ll  at  Penn  State's  University 
Park  campus  and  in  the  Slate  College 
community. 

The  winter  meeting's  Feb.  28  plenary 
session  was  devoted  to  a  presentation 
and  a  panel  discussion  on  ways  of  rein- 
venting higher  education  in  the  new 
economy.  In  that  session,  governors  and 


others  called  for  a  higher  education  sys- 
tem that  increasingly: 

■  Allows  students  to  take  classes  across 
state  lines; 

■  Helps  non-traditional  students  learn 
new  skills  quickly, 

■  Provides  lifelong  learning; 

■  Prepares  students  for  the  world  of 
work;  and  focuses  on  competency. 

These  issues  are  among  those  cur- 
rently being  addressed  at  Penn  State 
through  The  World  Campus  and  the 
new  School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology  (1ST),  (see  story  on  page 
1). 

Utah  Gov.  Michael  Leavitt,  NGA's 
chair,  said  at  the  winter  meeting  that  stu- 
dents have  traditionally  gone  to  a  col- 
lege or  university  "because  thaf  s  where 
the  knowledge  was  stored  and  transmit- 


ted." But  now,  "people  don't  have  to  go 
to  the  university;  information  goes 
where  the  people  are." 

Maryland  Gov.  Parris  Glendening, 
NGA's  vice  chair  and  a  former  college 
professor,  will  be  named  the  associa- 
tion's chair  at  the  annual  meeting  this 
July  at  Penn  State. 

"As  governors,  one  of  our  biggest 
challenges  will  be  the  continued  quality 
of  higher  education  in  traditional  insti- 
tutions," Glendening  said.  "At  the  same 
time,  we  must  encourage,  even  stimu- 
late, a  whole  series  of  'out-of-the-box' 
learning  paths." 

Glendening  said  his  aim  is  to  help 
improve  traditional  higher  education 
and  to  integrate  it  better  with  distance 
learning  and  other  ways  of  learning. 

Pennsylvania  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  will  be 


the  host  for  the  annual  meeting  this  July. 
At  the  winter  meeting's  final  plenary 
session,  Gov.  Ridge  noted  that  technol- 
ogy will  be  a  main  feature  of  the  sum- 


Specific  announcements  on  the  for- 
mal agenda,  speakers,  events  and 
exhibits  will  come  in  the  weeks  leading 
up  to  the  meeting.  NGA  is  a  bipartisan 
organization  made  up  of  the  governors 
of  the  50  states,  the  commonwealths  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  territories  of  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

For  more  information  about  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  upcoming  annual  meeting, 
in  State  College,  point  your  Web  brows- 
er to  www.nga-pa2000.org.  Activated 
earlier  this  month,  the  Web  site  is  still 
under  construction 
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Lectures 


"America's  Most  Wanted" 
host  to  speak  on  March  21 


John  Walsh,  the  host  of 
"The  New  America's  Most 
Wanted:  America  Fights 
Back,"  will  speak  on  "Living 
Life  with  a  Mission"  at 
8  p.m.  Tuesday.  March  21, 
in  Eisenhower  Auditorium 
on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. Walsh  is  appearing  as 
part  of  the  Distinguished 
Speakers  Series. 

Walsh,  an  activist  for  vie-  John  Walsh 
tims'  rights  and  missing  children,  is  no 
stranger  to  violent  crime.  In  1981. 
Walsh's  6-year-old  son,  Adam,  was 
abducted  and  later  found  murdered. 

The  prime  suspect  in  Adam's  mur- 
der was  never  charged  in  the  case,  but 
died  in  prison  while  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence for  other  crimes. 

Walsh  and  his  wife,  Reve  Walsh, 
turned  their  grief  into  a  desire  to  help 
missing  and  exploited  children  nation- 
wide. Their  work  led  to  the  passage  of 


the  Missing  Children's  Act 
of  1982  and  the  Missing 
Children's  Assistant  Act  of 
1984,  which  in  turn  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children.  The 
center  maintains  a  toll-free 
hotline  (800-THE-LOST)  to 
report  a  missing  child  or  the 
sighting  of  one. 

In  1987  Walsh  became 
host  of  the  original  "America's  Most 
Wanted"  and  today  continues  his  lob- 
bying efforts  by  testifying  before  Con- 
gress and  state  legislatures  on  crime, 
missing  children  and  victims*  issues. 

Walsh's  presentation  is  free  to  the 
public,  but  tickets  are  required.  Tickets 
are  available  to  the  general  public  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  and  may 
be  available  the  night  of  the  speech. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Office 
of  Student  Activities  at  (814)  863-3786. 


Talk  examines  mural  paintings  in  Belfast 


John  Kissick,  professor  of  art,  will  give 
a  lecture,  The  Politics  of  Cuchulainn: 
Paramilitaries,  Myth  and  Wall  Painting 
in  Belfast,"  at  1:30  p.m.  Friday.  March 
17,  in  210  Patterson  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Kissick's  research  involves  a  study 
of  mural  painting  in  terrorist  communi- 
ties in  Northern  Ireland.  His  talk  is  part 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 


Critical  Studies  Colloquium,  a  new  ini- 
tiative to  foster  more  cross-disciplinary 
dialogue  among  artists  and  scholars  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture. 
The  speakers  share  a  general  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  to  research. 

The  colloquium  series,  held  every 
other  Friday  of  spring  semester  and 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Visual  Arts, 
is  free  to  the  public. 


Author  to  discuss  uses,  abuses  of  history 


Ernest  R.  May,  author  and  professor  of 
history  at  Harvard  University,  will  dis- 
cuss the  uses  and  abuses  of  history  as 
a  guide  to  present-day  politics  and  pub- 
lic policy  during  the  fourth  annual 
Friends  of  Marshall-Penn  State  Fayette 
Lecture. 

The  free  lecture  will  be  held  at 
6  p.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  in  the  first- 
floor  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Biomedical 
Technology  Building  on  the  Penn  State 


Fayette  campus.  A  question-and-answer 
session  will  follow  the  lecture. 

May  is  co-author  of  Vie  Kennedy  Tapes: 
Inside  the  Kennedy  White  House  During  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  and  Thinking  in 
Time-  Tite  Uses  of  History  for  Decision-Mak- 
ers. He  is  an  expert  on  American  foreign 
policy  and  has  served  as  a  consultant  to 
high-level  government  agencies  and  offi- 
cials. He  teaches  at  Harvard's  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government 


Faculty  share  research  during  ProSeminars 


Thomas  Lynn,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh 
Valley,  will  share  his  current  research 
project  with  others  in  the  college  com- 
munity as  part  of  a  faculty  Research 
ProSeminar  Series  on  Wednesday. 
March  22. 

Other  presentations  in  the  series  are 
scheduled  twice  a  month  on  Wednes- 
days from  1  to  2:30  p.m.  Presentations 
are  held  at  either  Penn  State  Berks  or 
Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley. 

Presentations  made  at  Penn  State 
Berks  will  be  held  in  the  Penn  State 
Room  of  the  Perkins  Student  Center. 


Seminars  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  campus 
will  be  in  room  111-5&6  of  the  Acade- 
mic Building.  The  seminars  are  free  to 
the  public. 

The  schedule  for  March  and  April 
follows: 

■  March  22,  Berks  campus: 
Thomas  Lynn,  assistant  professor  of 
English; 

■  April  5,  Berks  campus:  Jennifer 
Parker  Talwar,  assistant  professor  of 
sociology;  and 

■  April  12,  Lehigh  Valley  campus: 
Barbara  Cantalupo,  associate  professor 
of  English. 


United  Steel  Workers  president 
to  speak  at  University  Park 


George  Becker,  president  of 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America  (USWA),  will  pres- 
ent the  11th  Annual  Philip 
Murray  Memorial  Lecture 
at  7:30  p.m.  Monday,  March 
20,  in  Kern  Auditorium  on 
die  University  Park  campus. 
Becker  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  contempo- 
rary American  labor  move- 
ment. He  was  inaugurated    Ge°1Je  Becher 


has  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  revitalization  of  that 
organization.  Becker  now 
serves  as  chair  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council's 
Committee  on  Economic 
Policy  and  has  been  a  leader 
in  labor's  fight  against  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the 
World  Trade  Organization 
(WTO). 

The  Murray  Lecture  hon- 


as  the  sixth  international  president  of  ors  Philip  Murray,  the  founding  presi- 

the  USWA  on  March  1,  1994.  Since  dent  of  the  USWA,  who  also  served  as 

assuming  the  Steelworkers'  presidency,  president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 

he  has  restructured  the  union  by  reduc-  Organizations.  For  more  information, 

ing  the  number  of  U.S.  districts  to  nine  call  Amy  Dietz  or  Paul  Clark  at  (814) 

from  18.  Becker  serves  as  a  member  of  865-5425,        or  check  the  Web  at 

the  AFL-CIO's  Executive  Council  and  http://tuww.la.psu.edu/lsir/. 

Coal  chemist  to  give  series  of  talks 

The  10th  annual  Peter  H.  Given  Lec- 
tureship in  Coal  Science  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Bradley  C.  Bockrath,  leader 
of  the  Advanced  Fuels  and  Carbons 
Research  Team  for  the  National  Energy 
Technology  Laboratory  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  will  visit  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  GeoEnvironmental  Engineering  on 
the  University  Park  campus  through 
March  17  for  discussions  with  faculty, 
staff  and  students. 

Bradley  is  speaking  on  "Hydrogen  Stor- 
age on  Novel  Carbons"  at  9  a.m.  March 

Talk  offers  peek  inside  massive  black  holes 


17  in  22  Deike  Building.  The  s 

open  to  the  public  and  will  be  preceded 

by  refreshments. 

Bockrath  holds  degrees  from  Union 
College  and  The  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany. 

The  Given  lecture  series  honors  the 
memory  of  Peter  H.  Given,  a  member 
of  Penn  State's  fuel  science  faculty  from 
1961  to  1985,  whose  research  into  the 
geochemistry,  molecular  structure  and 
organic  reactions  of  coal  gained  inter- 
national recognition. 


Niel  Brandt,  assistant  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics,  will  pres- 
ent a  free  public  lecture,  titled  "X-ray- 
ing the  Environments  of  Supermassive 
Black  Holes,"  at  2  p.m.  Sunday.  March 
19,  in  101  Thomas  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Brandfs  research  focuses  on  super- 
massive  black  holes  that  lie  at  the 
hearts  of  galaxies  with  very  active  cen- 


ters, known  as  active  galactic  nuclei. 

Brandt  uses  data  collected  from 
NASA's  recently  launched  Chandra 
and  X-ray  Multi-Mirror  observatories 
to  view  the  material  in  the  galaxy's 
nucleus. 

Brandt  joined  the  faculty  at  Penn 
State  in  1997.  His  talk  is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  five  lectures  planned  for  this 
academic  year. 


Asian  American  art  topic  of  March  20  talk 


Elaine  H.  Kim,  professor  of  Asian  Amer- 
ican studies  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  will  lecture  on  "Race, 
Gender,  and  Imagining  the)nation  in 
Contemporary  Asian  American  Art" 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Monday,  March  20, 
in  Heritage  Hall  in  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center,  University  Park. 

Kim  is  on  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Women  in  U.S.  History  and  won 


the  Global  Korea  Award  in  1998.  She  is 
past  president  of  the  Association  for 
Asian  American  Studies  and  is  the 
founder  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Asian  Women  United  of 
California.  Kim  also  has  produced  doc- 
umentary films.  She  was  named  by 
A  Magazine:  Inside  Asian  America  as 
one  of  the  100  most  influential  Asian 
Americans  of  the  1990s. 


Yale  chemist  to  present  Pollard  Lecture 


Thomas  Steitz,  the  Eugene  Higgins  pro- 
fessor of  molecular  biophysics  and  bio- 
chemistry at  Yale  University  and  an 
investigator  of  the  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute,  will  present  the 
Ernest  C.  Pollard  Lecture  at  4  p.m. 
Monday,  March  20,  in  101  Agricultural 
Science  and  Industries  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  free  lecture  is  titled  The  Struc- 
ture of  the  50S  Ribosomal  Subunit  at 
2.7-Angstrom  Resolution  and  Its  Func- 
tional Consequences."  This  structure 


marks  the  first  atomic  description  of  the 
large  subunit  of  the  ribosome,  the 
enzyme  complex  that  manufactures 
proteins  in  the  cell. 

Steitz,  a  world-renowned  biophysi- 
cist,  has  studied  the  structures  of  pro- 
tein and  nucleic  acids  over  the  past 
three  decades. 

The  Ernest  C.  Pollard  Lecture  is 
named  in  honor  of  the  professor  of 
physics  who  taught  at  Penn  State  from 
1961  to  1971  and  founded  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biophysics. 
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Teleconference  spotlights 
women  in  higher  education 


"Women's  Lives,  Women's  Voices, 
Women's  Solutions:  Shaping  a  National 
Agenda  for  Women  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion" is  a  national  teleconference 
planned  for  March  27  and  29  and 
designed  to  have  a  significant,  long-last- 
ing impact  on  women  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  on  the  institutions  in  which 
women  work  and  learn.  Penn  State  will 
be  a  satellite  downlink  site  of  this  tele- 
conference, hosted  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Through  both  national  and  local  con- 
versations, women  across  the  country 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  chart  the 
agenda  for  re-imaging  higher  education 
in  the  21st  century.  Each  site  down- 
linking the  teleconference  has  the 
opportunity  to  have  caucuses  around 
issues  important  to  women  at  that  par- 
ticular college  or  university.  The  topic 
identified  for  Penn  State's  local  sessions 
is  the  advancement  and  promotion  of 
females;  the  topic  was  identified  from  a 
survey  of  Penn  State  women. 

The  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for 
Academic  Affairs  is  sponsoring  Penn 
State's  participation  in  this  conference. 
Lunch  will  be  provided. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences  Building,  across 


Atherton  Street  on  West  Campus,  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  tentative  schedule  fol- 

Monday,  March  27 

■  11  a.m.-l  p.m.:  National  Telecon- 
ference Women's  Voices:  Imagining 
Ourselves  into  the  21st  Century. 
Johnetta  Cole,  presidential  distin- 
guished professor  of  anthropology, 
women's  studies  and  African  American 
studies,  Emory  University,  keynote 
speaker; 

■  1:15-2:15  p.m.:  Penn  State  Caucus  I: 
Issues  Surrounding  Advancement  and 
Promotion  for  Women  at  Penn  State; 

■  2:30  -4:30  p.m.:  Penn  State  Caucus  II: 
Strategies  and  Actions  to  Support 
Advancement  and  Promotion  for 
Women  at  Penn  State. 

Wednesday,  May  29 

■  9-11  a.m.:  National  Teleconference 
Women's  Solutions:  Setting  a  National 
Agenda  for  the  21st  Century:  Carolyn 
McTighe  Musil,  AAC&U-PSEW,  mod- 

For  information  about  attending  this 
free  event,  e-mail  Jason  Hecker  at 
jah04@psu.edu  by  March  17. 


Colloquium  videoconference  deals 
with  molecular  biology  of  the  brain 


Corey  S.  Goodman,  investi- 
gator with  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute, 
professor  of  neurobiology 
and  genetics  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  and  Cell 
Biology,  and  director  of  the 
Neuroscience  Institute  at 
the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  will  speak  on 
"Wiring  Up  the  Brain:  The 
Molecular  Biology  of  Axon 
Guidance"    in    the    Life 


Sciences  Consortium's  Col- 
loquium. The  colloquium 
will  be  videoconferenced 
from  101  Thomas  Building 
to  Lecture  Room  D  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center  at 
4  p.m.  March  21. 

Goodman  is  a  develop- 
mental neurobiologist  who 
uses  genetic  analysis  to  try 
to  understand  the  mecha- 
nisms that  control  the 
wiring  of  the  brain. 


Corey  S.  Goodman 


Explore  black  holes  at  Penn  State  Erie 


Darren  Williams,  assistant  professor  of 
physics,  will  present  "Black  Holes"  at 
7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  March  23,  at  Penn 
State  Erie.  His  presentation,  which 
completes  the  1999-2000  Astronomy 
Open  House  Series,  will  take  place  in 
101  Otto  Behrend  Science  Building. 
The  evening  will  include  a  brief  preview 
of  children's  astronomy  classes  to  be 
offered  this  summer  during  Penn  State 
Erie's  College  for  Kids  program. 

Recent  data  obtained  by  the  space- 
based  Hubble  (sensitive  to  visible  light) 
and  Chandra  (x-ray)  observatories  have 
helped  discover,  with  unparalleled  cer- 
tainty, the  presence  of  black  holes  within 
both  the  Milky  Way  and  distant  galaxies. 


Williams  is  an  astrophysicist  whose 
research  at  Penn  State  Erie  focuses  on 
climactic  and  dynamic  factors  affecting 
planetary  life. 

Williams  will  teach  The  Universe  in 
a  Classroom,"  a  first-time  astronomy 
offering  of  College  for  Kids,  June  12-16. 
The  class  is  limited  to  students  age  10 
and  older.  To  register  or  to  learn  more, 
call  (814)  898-6212  or  check  the  Web  at 
http://wwmpserie.psu.  edn/ affairs/ cfk.  htm. 

Williams'  March  23  presentation  is 
free.  It  is  intended  for  a  non-technical 
audience  ages  8  and  up.  Astronomical 
observing  will  follow  the  lecture,  weath- 
er permitting.  For  more  information, 
call  (814)  898-6105. 


College  of  Medicine  professor  to 
speak  at  next  Penn  State  Forum 


Joanna  M.  Cain,  profi 
the  Department 
of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  in 
the  College  of 
Medicine,  will 
talk  about  "Gen- 
der-based Medi- 
cine: A  Fad  or  a 
Future"  at  the 
next  Penn  State 
Forum,  Friday, 
March  24,  at  Joanna  M.  Cain 
The  NittanyLion 
Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Penn  State  Forum  featuring 
Michael  D.  Olsen,  professor  of  strate- 
gic management  at  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University 
and  director  of  research  for  the  Inter- 
national Hotel  and  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion, has  been  rescheduled  for  Friday, 
March  31,  at  The  Penn  Stater  Confer- 
ence Center  Hotel. 

Olsen's  talk,  'The  Learning  Envi- 
ronment of  Tomorrow,  what  the  Learn- 
er will  Expect  and  Implications  for  Insti- 
tutions of  Higher  Education,"  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  Thursday,  Feb.  17. 


but  bad  to  be  rescheduled  because  of 
lliulit  difficulties.  Tickets  purchased  for 
his  talk  in  February  will  be  honored. 
Those  who  purchased  tickets  but  are 
unable  to  attend,  can  call  Dave  Rose  at 
(8 II)  865-7590. 

Modeled  after  the  National  Press 
Club  and  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State 
Bookstore,  the  lunchtime  series  of  lec- 
tures is  an  offering  of  the  Penn  Slate 
Faculty  Staff  Club  and  is  open  to  the 
public.  Lunch  begins  at  11:30  a.m.  and 
the  program,  including  the  lecture  and 
questions  from 
the  audience, 
begins  at  noon. 

To  purchase 
tickets  at  $10  per 
person  to  either 
talk,  call  (814) 
865-7590.  Tick- 
ets also  may  be 
available  at  the 
door.  For  more 
Michael  0.  Olsen  information 

about  the  Penn 
State  Faculty  Staff  Club,  go  to 
http://www.psu.edu/dept/fsc/  on  the 
Web. 


□ 


Motivational  speaker  to  close  conference 

Bertice  Berry,  author,  motivational  speaker  and  talk-show 
host,  will  speak  at  3:30  p.m.  March  21  and  22  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Her  presentation  is  the  closing  session  of  the  Women's 
Leadership  Conference  2000,  "Celebrating  Yesterday, 
Today,  and  Tomorrow."  offered  by  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Center.  Office  of  Human  Resources. 

The  cost  of  the  conference  is  $15.  For  more  information 
and  registration,  call  (814)  865-0677  or  check  the  Web  at 
http://wwwpersonal.psu.edU/staff/m/u/mus3/indexI.htmi.    Bertice  Berry 

Archaeological  lecture  schedule  announced 


I  107  Carpei 
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The  Central  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  pen"  at  I 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America  has  ing. 

announced  its  spring  lecture  schedule  ■  April  1 1:  Annual  banquet  begins  at 

for  the  University  Park  campus:  6  p.m.;  Geoffrey  Conrad  will  speak  on 

■  March  23:  Garrett  Fagan,  assis-  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Inca  Empire 

tant  professor  of  classics  and  ancient  during  the  Joukowsky  Lecture  at  8  p.m. 

Mediterranean  studies  and  history,  will  in  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Penn  State 

speak  on  "The  Stabian  Baths  at  Pom-  Room. 

Discuss  online  impact  on  travel  industry 

Wasilov  is  overseeing  his  company's 
efforts  to  expand  direct  customer  inter- 
activity through  information  technolo- 
gies. He  is  currently  driving  the  devel- 
opment of  a  system  of  global  call  cen- 
ters in  57  countries.  Open  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  these  centers 
will  offer  consumers  the  option  of  book- 
ing travel  via  Web-based  tools  or  book- 
ing by  phone  with  a  Rosenbluth  travel 
professional. 

Wasilov  joined  Rosenbluth  Interna- 
tional in  1999,  after  having  served  as 
president  of  emerging  markets  with 
Xerox  Corp.  In  that  role,  he  focused  on 
opportunities  for  business  growth  in 
China,  India  and  Russia. 

He  is  a  1975  graduate  of  Penn  State 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  marketing. 


At  a  time  when  one  online  company 
invites  vacationers  to  name  their  own 
price  and  people  are  booking  hotel 
rooms  on  the  Internet,  travel  executive 
Alexander  V.  Wasilov  will  appear  at  Uni- 
versity Park  on  March  24  to  delve  into 
the  impact  e-commerce  is  having  on  his 
industry  as  part  of  the  School  of  Infor- 
mation Sciences  and  Technology  Indus- 
try Leader  Lecture  Series. 

Wasilov,  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  Rosenbluth  International, 
will  speak  on  "Step-Change-Growth  in 
E-Commerce:  Traveling  in  an  E-World" 
at  1:30  p.m.  in  104  Keller  Conference 
Center.  Rosenbluth  is  recognized  as  the 
second-largest  global  presence  among 
travel  management  organizations  with 
locations  in  24  nations. 
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JobExpo 

On  April  7.  the  College  of  Communica- 
tions will  hold  "JobExpo.Comm(unica- 
tions)"  from  10  a.m.-3  p.m.  in  the  Het- 
zel  Union  Building's  Ballroom  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  job  expo 
is  open  to  graduating  students  interest- 
ed in  finding  entry-level  positions  in 
advertising  public  relations,  film,  jour- 
nalism and  telecommunications. 

Companies  interested  in  hiring 
should  contact  the  College  of  Commu- 
nications by  March  20  to  reserve  a 
spot  at  the  expo.  Booth  locations  are 
free.  Companies  may  reserve  a  space 
online  at  http://www.psu.edu/dept/ 
comm/studnii  'jtihcxpn.shtml  or  by  call- 
ing Bob  Martin  at  (814)  86S4674. 

EMS  open  house 

The  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences invites  Perm  Stale  students,  fac- 
ulty,  staff  and  their  families  to  its  annu- 
al open  house,  on  Saturday,  March  25. 
at  University  Park.  From  9  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  EMS  faculty,  students  and  alumni 
will  host  the  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences  Exposition  (EMEX)  in  Deike, 
Hosier.  Sleidle  and  Walker  buildings. 

Research  and  education  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
encompasses  the  social  sciences,  earth 
sciences  and  engineering  disciplines. 
Studies  range  from  economics  and 
geography  to  meteorology,  geo- 
seiences,  energy  and  geoenvironmen- 
lal  engineering  and  materials  science. 
The  college  also  is  home  to  the  Penn 
Slate  Astrobiology  Research  Center, 
the  Environment  Institute  and  the 
Energy  Institute. 

EMEX  will  showcase  department 
research  and  education  through 
demonstrations,  laboratory  tours  and 
lectures.  Specific  events  planned 
include  a  weather  balloon  launch, 
nl.issMowiiiK  demonstrations,  a  lecture 
on  volcanoes  and  lours  of  the  weather 
station.  A  complete  schedule  is  on  the 
Web  at  http://wwwems.psu.edu/emex/. 
For  more  information,  call  (814)  863- 
2751  or  e-mail  jhm3@ems.psu.edu. 

Penn  College  open  house 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Technolo- 
gy in  Williamsport,  a  Penn  State  affili- 
ate, will  hold  an  open  house  Sunday, 
March  26.  from  noon  to  4:30  p.m.  The 
event  will  feature  special  admissions 
and  financial  aid  information  sessions, 
a  tour  of  the  facilities,  an  opportunity 
to  meet  faculty,  staff  and  current  stu- 
dents, a  heavy  equipment  rodeo  and 
more.  For  more  information,  call  (800) 
367-9222. 

Nominations  sought 

The  Staff  Advisory  Committee,  an  advi- 
sory group  to  central  administration  on 
matters  affecting  staff,  is  looking  for 
new  members.  The  committee  is  seek- 
ing nominations,  including  self-nomina- 
tions, from  staff  of  the  University  at  all 
locations.  The  Staff  Advisory  Commit- 
tee values  diversity  in  its  membership 


Randy  Brubaker,  an  employee  of  R.G.  Friday  of  Pittsburgh,  cuts  a  new  drain  i 
the  HUB  Parking  Deck  area.  The  work  was  done  during  spring  break  to 
;  disruptions  to  parking. 


and  is  actively  seeking  a  broad  base  of 
nominations.  Membership  includes 
exempt  and  non-exempt  staff  from 
throughout  the  University  system  who 
are  appointed  to  serve  three-year 
terms. 

Nomination  forms  or  additional 
information  may  be  obtained  from 
Carol  Griffin  at  (814)  863-6188  or 
cjg3@psu.edu,  or  on  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources  home  page  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/docs.htm.  The 
nomination  deadline  is  April  1. 

Libraries  award 

Nominations  are  sought  for  the  2000 
University  Libraries  Award.  The  award, 
which  consists  of  a  citation,  cash 
stipend  and  a  Nittany  Lion  statue,  rec- 


ognizes the  achievement  or  perform- 
ance of  any  person  holding  an  academ- 
ic, staff  or  technical  service  appoint- 
ment in  the  Libraries.  Any  member  of 
the  Penn  State  community  may  make  a 
nomination. 

Candidates  must  meet  one  or  more 
of  the  following  criteria: 

■  professional  contribution  that  has 
a  significant  influence  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  University  Libraries; 

■  significant  professional  contribu- 
tion that  earns  the  respect  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  for  the  University 
Libraries; 

■  significant  contribution  to  the  pro- 
fession that  reflects  achievement  in 
librarianship  at  Penn  State;  or 

■  outstanding  contribution  to  the 


University  Libraries  as  shown  by  con- 
tinuing leadership  and  innovation. 
Nomination  forms  are  available 
from  Tracy  Weaver  at  (814)  865^0401 
or  e-mail  tdw@psulias.psu.edu.  Nomi- 
nators should  notify  the  people  they 
intend  to  nominate  for  the  award. 
Return  nomination  forms  to  Carol  Wat- 
son, chair,  University  Libraries  Award, 
501  Paterno  Library,  University  Park, 
Pa.  16802.  by  April  3.  Anyone  with 
questions  should  contact  Watson  at 
(814)  863-1328  or  e-mail 
c2w@psulias.psu.edu. 

National  Service  Week 

Penn  State  Alumni  Groups  and  individ- 
uals will  join  forces  with  nonprofit 
organizations  and  other  local  commu- 
nity services  agencies  to  perform  proj- 
ects in  the  name  of  Penn  State  during 
National  Service  Week,  April  9-15. 

In  May  1995,  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association  became  the  first  alumni 
body  to  undertake  a  weeklong  nation- 
wide community  service  initiative.  The 
goal  of  National  Service  Week  is  to 
encourage  Penn  State  alumni  and 
friends  across  the  country  to  take  part 
in  service  programs  that  will  positively 
impact  their  local  communities. 

To  participate  in  National  Service 
Week  call  (800)  548-5466.  option  #3; 
visit  the  Web  at  http://www.alumni. 
psu.edu/;  or  e-mail  Dan  Genard  at 
dqg2"i>  psu.edu. 

Sandusky  to  be  roasted 

A  Jerry  Sandusky  Testimonial  Dinner 
and  Roast  will  be  held  Friday,  April  14, 
at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  Hosted  by 
Penn  State  Intercollegiate  Athletics, 
the  event  will  kickoff  the  annual 
Blue/White  Weekend.  The  dinner  and 
roast  will  be  attended  by  past  players, 
coaches,  Penn  State  administrators  and 
others  who  wish  to  share  their 
thoughts  and  some  untold  stories 
about  the  retired  Penn  State  Nittany 
Lion  football  coach.  Net  proceeds  from 
the  event  will  benefit  The  Second  Mile 
through  a  newly  established  Second 
Mile/Jerry  Sandusky  endowment 
fund.  MBNA  America  is  the  lead  spon- 
sor for  the  dinner. 

Longtime  defensive  coordinator  for 
the  Nittany  Lions,  Jerry  Sandusky,  55, 
retired  last  year  after  32  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Penn  State  football 
coaching  staff  to  devote  more  of  his 
time  to  The  Second  Mile.  The  Second 
Mile  is  a  nonprofit  organization  found- 
ed by  Sandusky  in  1977.  Its  mission  is 
to  challenge  young  people  to  achieve 
their  potential  by  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  them  to  develop  life  skills  and 
self-esteem. 

For  ticket  information,  call  Intercol- 
legiate Athletics  at  (814)  863-0351. 
Reserved  table  sponsorships  are  avail- 
able. Contact  Hank  Lesch,  The  Second 
Mile  vice  president  of  development,  at 
(814)  237-1719,  exL  104,  or  e-mail 
hank@thesecondmile.org. 
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Parking  permit  information 

The  Parking  Office  at  University  Park 
has  a  few  parking  reminders: 

■  Students  not  taking  classes 
From  May  8  through  Aug.  18,  Penn 

State  students  who  are  not  taking  sum- 
mer classes  or  credits  are  eligible  for 
open-staff  faculty/ staff  parking  privi- 
leges. The  parking  permits  to  be 
issued  this  year  are  cardboard  dispos- 
able permits  available  from  the  Park- 
ing Office.  The  permit  is  paid  upon 
receipt  at  a  rate  of  $18  per  month  or 
$10  per  week. 

Students  also  may  register  vehicles 
in  the  Parking  Office  if  they  choose  to 
purchase  a  student  parking  permit 
With  student  parking  permits,  students 
may  park  in  their  specified  parking  lots 
depending  on  their  residence. 

■  Return  of  parking  permits 
The  end  of  spring  semester  and 

June  30  are  times  when  some  faculty 
and  staff  members  terminate  their 
employment  or  retire  from  the  Univer- 
sity. These  employees  should  return 
their  parking  permits  before  their  ter- 
mination date. 

Faculty  or  staff  taking  a  leave  of 
absence  over  the  summer  months  also 
may  wish  to  return  parking  permits  so 
as  not  to  incur  charges  for  parking  dur- 
ing their  absence.  Payment  is  required 
for  the  possession  of  the  permit 
regardless  of  usage. 

■  Parking  for  interns 

Each  spring  some  colleges  and 
departments  take  on  high  school  or 
South  Hills  School  of  Business  and 
Technology  interns  or  practicum  stu- 
dents. Generally,  these  students  are 
not  paid  and  some  of  them  need  to 
park  on  campus. 

Colleges  or  departments  may  pay 
for  temporary  parking  permits  for 
these  interns  in  open-staff  parking 
areas.  If  a  college  or  department 
chooses  to  pay  for  the  permit,  a  copy 
of  the  IDCC  in  the  amount  of  $18  per 
month,  should  be  sent  with  the  intern 
to  the  Parking  OfGce. 

Nrttany  Science  Camp  for  Girls 

A  one-week  day  camp  at  University 
Park  this  summer  will  help  introduce 
girls  in  grades  six  and  seven  to  careers 
in  science,  technology  and  engineering 
and  provide  a  safe  place  for  them  to 
have  fun. 

Research  has  shown  that  preadoles- 
cent  girls  tend  to  shy  away  from  the 
sciences.  The  Nittany  Science  Camp 
for  Girls  will  allow  girls  to  spend  each 
day  actively  participating  in  engineer- 
ing design  activities  and  scientific 
experiments.  This  year's  activities  will 
include  studying  core  samples  taken 
from  the  bed  of  Lake  Perez,  building 
and  launching  rockets  and  learning  to 
rock  climb. 

Throughout  the  week,  participants 
are  exposed  to  the  fields  of  ecology, 
geography,  geology,  meteorology  and 


Students  Summer  Daugtienbaugh  and  Jadyn  Arevalo  spent  time  recently  working  on  stained  glass  projects  in  the  new  Center 
for  Arts  and  Crafts,  in  the  former  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  information  about  the 
center,  call  (814)  863-0611  or  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/HUB/StudentUnions/CraftCenter/index.html. 


engineering.  All  of  the  program  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  build  self-esteem, 
sharpen  problem-solving  skills  and 
develop  team  skills  while  promoting 
the  girls'  interest  in  science. 

The  science  camp  activities  are  led 
by  an  all-woman  team  composed  of 
State  College-area  elementary  and  mid- 
dle school  teachers,  as  well  as  faculty 
and  students  from  the  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences. 

The  camp  will  run  from  July  10-14 
and  July  17-21.  The  fee  for  each  five-day 
session  is  $150  and  scholarships  are 
available.  For  more  information  or  appli- 
cation materials,  contact  Cyndi  Free- 
man Fail  in  the  EMS  Student  Center,  25 
Deike  Building,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802;  (814)  863-2751;  orcffl@psu.edu. 
Application  deadline  is  May  14. 

Van pool 

A  vanpool  from  the  Osceola  Mills  area 
to  University  Park  is  looking  for  a  rider 
who  works  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Con- 
tact Doretta  at  (814)  863-6743  or 
e-mail:  dkgl@psu.edu. 

Career  Services 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  refer  students 
with  educational,  career  choice  and  job 
search  needs  to  Career  Services  at 
University  Park.  Students  should  be 
referred  to  intake  in  412  Boucke  Build- 
ing. Earlier  in  the  day  is  recommend- 
ed. Intake  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  Monday-Friday. 


Students  can  learn  about  options  for 
exploring  careers  to  job  searching.  For 
more  information,  e-mail  Michael  Hall 
at  mehl53@psu.edu. 

Kickoff  Classic 

Penn  State  will  play  Southern  Califor- 
nia in  Kickoff  Classic  XVIII  at  Giants 
Stadium  in  East  Rutherford,  NJ„  at 
2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  27.  The  game 
will  be  televised  nationally  by  ABC-TV. 

This  is  the  record  fourth  appear- 
ance in  the  Kickoff  Classic  for  the  Nit- 
tany Lions,  who  will  be  playing  in  one 
of  the  traditional  preseason  games  for 
the  second  consecutive  year.  Penn 
State  opened  the  1999  season  by  enter- 
taining Arizona  in  the  Pigskin  Classic, 
a  game  the  Nittany  Lions  won,  41-7. 

This  will  be  the  Lions'  last  appear- 
ance in  the  Kickoff  Classic,  scheduled 
to  be  discontinued  by  NCAA  mandate 
following  the  2002  season. 

Season  ticket  holders,  Nittany  Lion 
Club  members  and  Football  Letter- 
men's  Club  members  will  receive 
invoices  for  their  2000  season  tickets 
after  March  15.  Also  included  in  the 
information  will  be  an  application  to 
buy  tickets  for  Penn  State's  five  away 
games,  as  well  as  the  Aug.  27  Kickoff 
Classic  XVIII.  They  will  have  until  June 
15  to  respond  to  the  ticket  mailing. 
Tickets  are  $40  and  $25. 

General  public  ticket  sales  for  the 
Kickoff  Classic  will  begin  Monday, 


April  17.  To  purchase  tickets  by  phone, 
call  Ticketmaster  at  (201)  507-8900  or 
(212)  307-7171. 

E-mail  notice  of  grades 

Penn  State  is  adding  a  new  service 
called  Grades  Update  that  notifies  stu- 
dents —  via  e-mail  —  when  their 
grades  are  available  and  provides  them 
with  a  link  to  Get  Grades,  a  secure 
Web  site  where  they  may  view  and 
print  their  grades. 

Students  have  several  ways  to  get 
their  grades  —  using  either  a  secure 
Penn  State  Web  site  or  the  Get  Grades 
Web  site  or  by  calling  a  toll-free  num- 
ber. Students  also  may  request  the 
Registrar's  Office  to  mail  a  grade 
report  Additional  information  on  avail- 
able services  is  available  online  at 
http://www.psu.edu/registrar.  Click  on 
"Grades." 

This  service  is  made  possible 
through  the  University's  partnership 
with  Student  Advantage,  a  company 
that  provides  infurinalinn  services  for 
students  enrolled  at  hundreds  of 
schools  across  the  country.  Student 
Advantage  maintains  the  Get  Grades 
Web  site. 

Most  students  will  not  receive 
Grades  Update  until  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester,  but  a  few  students 
who  complete  shorter-term  classes  — 
such  as  first-year  communications  sem- 
inars or  downhill  skiing  —  will  receive 
this  notification  in  a  few  weeks. 
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Kids  have  a  ball  at  White  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus  every  Friday 
at  10  a.m.  The  men's  gymnastics  team  donates  the  use  of  its  area  to  a 
special  preschool  program  for  University  families.  For  information  about  the 
program,  call  Joann  Dornich  at  (814)  863-7512.  Pictured  at  left  is  David 
Coffron  flying  through  the  air  toward  a  four-foot  deep  pit  filled  with  foam 
rubber  blocks,  with  Sean,  his  dad,  in  the  background.  Above,  Michelle  Cook 
steadies  her  bouncing  daughter,  Zianna,  on  an  exercise  ball,  with  a  little 
help  from  her  other  daughter,  Zarabeth. 


$1  million  grant  helps  establish  sintering  center 


With  the  aid  of  a  S3  million  grant  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Technology  Invest- 
ment Authority.  Penn  State  engineers 
have  established  a  Center  for  Innovative 
Sintered  Products  to  serve  the  powder 
metal  and  particulate  materials  industry 
—  40  percent  of  which  is  concentrated 
in  Pennsylvania's  north  central  region. 

Sintering  involves  heating  and/or 
compacting  powdered  materials  to  form 
precise  solid  shapes.  The  process  is 
being  adapted  to  a  broad  range  of  appli- 
cations since  it  produces  high-quality, 
high-performance  components  at  lower 
cost  than  traditional  mriliuds.  Cement- 
ed carbide  producers  that  fabricate 
metal  cutting  tools  are  the  largest  user 
industry.  However,  the  automotive 
industry  also  is  a  major  consumer.  The 
average  new  car.  for  example,  contains 
more  than  30  pounds  of  powder  metal 
parts,  up  from  less  lh;ni  right  pounds  L'O 
years  ago.  Automotive  demand  and 
more  specialised  applications,  such  as 
powder  metal  injection  molding,  are 
driving  a  10  percent  annual  growth  rate 
in  the  U.S.  industry  which  has  annual 
sales  of  $23  billion. 

Randall  German,  who  holds  the 
Brush  Chair  in  materials,  heads  the  new 


For  more  information  on  the 
center,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.pmlab.psu.edu/CISP/. 
Some  features  soon  to  be 
available  at  the  site  are  a  chat 
room,  technical  briefs,  access  to 
students'  resumes  and  industry 
job  postings.  Links  to  member 
Web  pages  also  will  be  added  in 
the  future. 


center,  which  includes  a  team  of  35  fac- 
ulty members.  The  center  is  targeting 
activities  in  three  thrust  areas:  func- 
tionally designed  structures;  time  com- 
pression technologies;  and  complex  pre- 
cision structures.  These  targeted  activi- 
ties are  expected  to  improve  product 
quality,  features,  size  range,  shape,  com- 
plexity and  material  base  for  the  indus- 
try and  decrease  the  time  to  market  and 
cost  of  product  development 

Companies  that  become  members  of 
the  new  center  can  participate  in  indus- 
try-sponsored projects  in  the  targeted 
areas,  serve  as  test  beds  for  next-gen- 
eration engineered  systems  and  host 


student  interns  at  industry  sites. 

Although  the  new  center  is  not 
expected  to  be  in  full  operation  until 
mid-year,  more  than  30  Pennsylvania 
companies  and  50  outside  the  state 
already  have  become  members.  The 
center  is  supported  by  cash  and  in-kind 
contributions  plus  industry  and  federal 
government  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts currently  totaling  $2.5  million. 

Penn  State  has  for  nearly  a  decade 
been  a  major  source  of  workforce  and 
technology  development  assistance  for 
the  industry  through  the  College  of 
Engineering's  P/M  Lab  which  was  cre- 
ated by  German  in  the  early  1990s.  The 
largest  powder  metallurgy  laboratory  in 
the  world,  the  P/M  Lab  has  been 
merged  into  the  new  center. 

Penn  State  DuBois,  which  is  part- 
nering with  the  center,  is  located  in  the 
geographic  heart  of  Pennsylvania's 
powder  metal  industry,  which  employs 
an  estimated  10,000  people  in  Elk, 
Cameron.  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  coun- 
ties. Penn  State  DuBois  has  long  served 
the  education  and  technology  needs  of 
the  traditional  powder  metals  industry 
by  assisting  with  product  development 
and  process  improvement  and  by  offer- 
ing a  range  of  courses  leading  to  cer- 
tificates and  degrees. 
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College  works  fast 
to  educate  farmers 
on  plum  pox  virus 

In  just  a  few  short  months,  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences  organ- 
ized and  implemented  a  large  edu- 
cational program  on  plum  pox  virus, 
a  devastating  disease  of  stone  fruit 
that  has  been  called  "the  AIDS  of 
fruit  trees." 

In  September  1999,  fruit  trees  in 
several  Adams  County  orchards 
were  found  to  be  infected  with  the 
incurable  disease,  which  had  never 
been  seen  before  in  North  America. 

Plant  pathology  and  horticulture 
experts  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Penn 
State's  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences have  organized  a  cooperative 
program  to  control  and  possibly 
eradicate  the  virus. 

The  disease,  also  known  as  shar- 
ka  (Slavic  for  "pox"),  affects  stone 
fruit,  including  peaches,  plums,  nec- 
tarines and  apricots.  Some  strains  of 
the  disease  can  affect  cherry  trees. 
Plum  pox  has  slowly  spread  across 
Europe,  where  some  100  million 
trees  have  been  infected. 

Sharka  symptoms  range  from 
minor  to  severe.  Foliage  symptoms 
at  first  glance  can  look  like  a  nutri- 
tional deficiency  or  insect  injury.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  lesions  can 
spread  to  the  fruit.  Finally,  the  dis- 
ease causes  massive  drops  in  yield, 
ranging  from  80  percent  to  100  per- 

"Penn  State's  primary  mission 
will  be  to  educate  fruit  growers  and 
related  industries  about  manage- 
ment of  the  virus,"  said  Herbert 
Cole,  professor  of  agricultural  sci- 

The  college  has  launched  a  com- 
prehensive Web  site  at  http:// 
sharka.cas.psu.edu/ ',  sponsored  a 
symposium  on  plum  pox,  bringing  in 
several  European  specialists  to  rec- 
ommend control  strategies,  and  in 
January,  presented  a  special  forum 
on  the  disease  and  developed  an 
eight-page  publication  with  the  lat- 
est information  about  plum  pox. 
Both  the  publication  and  videotapes 
are  available  at  county  extension 
offices. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  disease  will 
affect  primarily  peach  trees.  In  1998, 
growers  in  the  state  produced 
65  million  pounds  of  peaches,  worth 
$20.6  million.  The  state  ranks  fifth  in 
peach  production  nationwide. 

"Research  on  plum  pox  will  be 
coming  in  the  future,  but  right  now 
education  is  our  focus,"  said  John 
Halbrendt,  associate  professor  of 
plant  pathology  at  the  Fruit 
Research  and  Extension  Center  in 
Biglerville,  near  University  Park. 
The  center  will  be  equipped  to  test 
samples  from  fruit  trees  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  plum  pox  virus. 
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Billboards  remind  residents  of  University's  impact 


All  this  month,  travelers  across  the  state 
are  being  greeted  by  billboards  of  the 
Nittany  Lion  and  the  message  'Making 
Life  Better.' 

The  163  new  billboards,  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Marketing  and 
Advertising  in  Penn  State's  Office  of 
University  Relations,  are  the  most 
recent  phase  of  a  four-year  advertising 
campaign.  The  outdoor  ads  are  clus- 
tered near  the  University's  24  locations 
and  prominently  refer  to  the  Penn  Slate 
campus  in  the  area  and  its  Web  address. 

But  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
billboard  is  a  large  color  photo  of  the 
Nittany  Lion  shrine,  an  icon  that  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  University. 

"Our  marketing  research  revealed 
that  when  people  were  asked  what  sym- 
bol they  immediately  associate  with 
Penn  State,  the  top  response  by  far  — 
58  percent  —  was  the  Nittany  Lion,"  said 
Cynthia  B.  Hall,  director  of  University 
marketing  and  advertising.  "The  lion 
was  a  natural  choice  to  use  for  this  cam- 
paign, which  is  intended  to  raise  aware- 
ness with  the  general  public  across  the 
state  of  all  our  campuses  and  programs." 

The  campaign  also  includes  radio 
advertisements  tailored  to  the  Penn 
State  campus  in  a  particular  listening 


Billboards  like  this 


!  have  been  put  up  statewide,  each  sporting  the  local  campus 


area.  These  reinforce  the  theme  of  the 
University's  positive  impact  on  the 
Commonwealth  through  its  three- 
pronged  mission  of  teaching,  research, 
and  service. 

Hall  said  the  message  'Making  Life 
Better'  is  intentionally  short  and  to  the 
point,  and  allows  viewers  or  listeners  a 
chance  to  think  about  how  Penn  State 
has  touched  their  lives. 


"We  are  recognized  nationally  and 
internationally  as  a  leader  in  higher 
education,  a  leader  in  technology  trans- 
fer and  a  leader  in  outreach,"  said  Pres- 
ident Graham  B.  Spanier.  "We  fulfill 
our  land-grant  mission  every  day  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  every  corner  of  the 
state,  and  we  want  people  right  here  in 
Pennsylvania  to  hear  the  good  news. 
We  want  them  to  stop  to  think  how 


Perm  State  really  is  making  their  lives 

Last  year,  a  Gallup  Poll  found  that 
Penn  State  came  in  second  to  Harvard 
as  the  best  university  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  overall  perception  among 
respondents  in  the  east.  In  addition, 
more  than  75,000  people  from  across  the 
country  applied  to  one  of  the  Universi- 
ty's 24  locations  in  1999. 


Teaching  &  Learning  Consortium  working  toward  goals  with  momentum 


By  Gwynne  Kinley 
Special  to  Intercom 

Since  its  inception  in  July  1999, 
the  Teaching  &  Learning  Con- 
sortium has  been  growing  in 
size  and  stature.  Established 
with  a  mission  of  improving  the  quali- 
ty of  teaching  and  learning  at  Penn 
State,  the  TLC  now  boasts  91  mem- 
bers —  a  clear  indication  of  the  inter- 
est and  commitment  for  better  prac- 
tices, according  to  John  A.  Brighton, 
University  professor. 

The  TLC,  led  by  Brighton,  serves 
as  an  umbrella  group  encompassing 
teaching  and  learning  support  units 
such  as  the  Center  for  Excellence  in 
Learning  and  Teaching  (CELT), 
Schreyer  Institute  for  Innovation  in 
Learning,  Schreyer  Honors  College 
and  The  World  Campus. 

The  TLC  is  working  to  facilitate 
collaboration  and  creating  opportuni- 
ties for  sharing  teaching  innovations 
and  experiences. 

In  an  effort  to  ignite  more  discus- 
sion on  teaching  and  learning,  the 
TLC  will  host  a  series  of  upcoming 
Teaching  &  Learning  Open  Forums 
on  the  University  Park  campus  for  fac- 
ulty, graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  promoting 
excellence  in  teaching  and  learning  at 
Penn  State,  (see  box  above). 

In  addition,  members  of  the  TLC 
resolve  to  encourage  students  to 
become  more  involved  in  the  learn- 
ing process. 


Forums  planned 

The  Teaching  &  Learning  Consortium  (TLC)  will  host  a  series  of  Teaching  & 
Learning  Open  Forums  for  faculty,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
interested  in  promoting  excellence  in  teaching  and  learning  at  Penn  State. 

The  forums,  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  with 
members  of  the  TLC,  will  be  held  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  3:30  p.m. 
to  5  p.m.  on  March  22,  23  and  30,  and  April  7  in  330  HUB-Robeson  Center 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  Seating  is  limited. 

Contact  the  TLC  at  tlc@psu.edu  or  (814)  86&4442  by  March  20  to 
secure  a  reservation.  For  more  information  about  the  TLC.  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.  psu.edu/dept/tlc/. 


"I  think  addressing  issues  of  stu- 
dent learning  and  looking  for  ways  to 
improve  the  student  experience  are 
some  of  the  most  important  things 
we  do  in  a  university,"  said  Brighton. 
"I  feel  it  is  important  for  people  to 
get  together  in  a  collaborative  way  to 
share  ideas  and  see  how  we  can  do 
even  more  to  improve  teaching." 

To  accomplish  this,  members  of 
the  TLC  are  participating  in  teams 
that  focus  on  pedagogical  and  learn- 
ing issues  through  ongoing  discus- 
sions. The  teams  tackle  issues  such 
as  advancing  academic  integrity, 
developing  a  reward  system  for 
excellent  teachers  and  enhancing 
leadership  skills. 

Gordon  Blood,  professor  of  com- 
munication disorders  and  head  of  his 
department,  is  the  leader  of  the  TLC 
team  known  as  The  Department 
Head  Team.  He  said  his  group  has 
been  concentrating  on  the  growth  of 
the  TLC  and  facilitating  cross-disci- 


pline discussions  of  best  practices. 

William  Hartman,  professor  of 
education  and  chairman  of  the  Facul- 
ty Team  said  his  group  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  use  of  technology,  the 
use  of  teams  as  a  teaching  tool,  men- 
toring new  teachers,  assessment  of 
teaching,  assessment  of  learning  and 
the  creation  of  learning  communities 
within  classrooms.  In  addition,  the 
Faculty  Team  has  been  examining 
ways  the  group  can  assist  other  facul- 
ty in  their  departments  by  providing 
support,  examples  and  ideas  on 
improving  teaching. 

"Sharing  is  important,"  Hartman 
said.  "I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
variety  and  quantity  of  good  teaching 
practices  in  the  University.  I  am  also 
appalled  about  how  little  I  knew 
about  what  others  are  doing." 

The  Teaching  Assistant  Team  is 
focusing  on  ways  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  assistants. 

"I  would  like  to  see  teaching  assis- 


tants all  over  the  University,  in  every 
discipline,  receive  more  and  better 
education  about  teaching  so  that  they 
can  become  better  teachers  while 
they  are  here  as  graduate  students 
and  when  they  leave  here  and  find 
employment  as  professors,"  said 
Marie  Secor.  professor  of  English  and 
head  of  the  Teaching  Assistant  Team. 

The  10-member  Student  Team  is 
composed  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  who  hold  leader- 
ship positions  and  possess  a  strong 
interest  in  improving  teaching  and 
learning.  Issues  of  academic  integri- 
ty, the  effectiveness  and  use  of  infor- 
mation technology,  learning  evalua- 
tions and  Penn  State's  learning  cul- 
ture have  fueled  its  discussions. 

"I  think  the  most  important  thing 
TLC  can  do  is  reach  out  all  over  the 
University,"  Secor  said.  "If  discus- 
sions remain  within  the  TLC  and  only 
those  who  are  already  committed  to 
the  improvement  of  teaching  partici- 
pate in  them,  that  is  not  enough." 

Brighton  said  he  is  encouraged  by 
the  participation  and  hopes  that  more 
members  of  the  Penn  State  communi- 
ty will  join  the  discussions  that  touch 
the  heart  of  Penn  State's  mission. 

To  learn  more  about  the  TLC,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/dept/tlc. 
The  site  includes  information  about  the 
goals  of  the  TLC,  membership,  funding 
sources,  initiatives  and  meeting  min- 
utes. Resources  are  also  available  for 
teaching  portfolios,  learning  portfolios 
and  academic  integrity. 
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Research  used  as  a  means 


These  three  skulls  are  casts  of  original  skulls  that  date  back 
millions  of  years.  From  left  are  Australopithecus  boisei, 
Australopithecus  aethiopicus  and  Homo  rudolfensis. 


Ainu  Walker,  distinguished  pn, lessor  ol  .inlhnipolngy,  does 
much  research  and  field  work  in  the  area  of  primate  and 
human  evolution.  Over  the  years,  his  work  has  brought 
him  and  the  University  international  recognition. 

He  was  part  of  an  international  team  that  discovered 
African  fossils  which  could  resolve  questions  over  the  age 
and  evolution  of  a  species  thought  In  be  the  most  ancient 
known  upright-walking  ancestor  of  humans. 

Walker  also  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  his  lab  in  Carpenter 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus,  analyzing  what  he 
has  found  in  the  Held.  And  his  students  —  both 


undergraduate  and  n 
him,  learning  from 
field. 

Walker's  resean 
fill  in  some  of  the 
primates  that  lead 

This  is  but  one 
and  research  that  i 
at  University  Park 

On  these  pages 
glimpse  of  the  won]  i 


Alan  Walker,  left,  distinguished  professor  of  anthropology,  and  graduate  student  Hollypu 
slides  were  donated  by  a  National  Geographic  photographer  who  studied  gorill. 
students  with  valuable  training  as  well  as  giving  them  a  stimulating  learning  experiedie 


Erica  Phillips,  a  graduate  student  in  anthropology,  is  looking  at  a  fossil 
Loris.  a  prosimian  primate,  under  the  microscope. 
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^  and  that  of  his  students,  is  helping  to 
L  in  the  evolutionary  timeline  of 
h  to  modern  humans. 
ample  of  the  integration  of  teaching 
jri'valent  with  Penn  State  faculty,  both 
0  at  other  campus  locations. 
hutugrapher  Greg  Grieco  gives  us  a 
june  by  Walker  and  his  students. 


Holly  Dunsworth,  graduate  student  in  anthropology,  is  working  with  models  of  Pakistani  primate  skulls 


Natalie  Vasey,  left,  an  anthropology  research  associate  who  works  with  Alan  Walker, 
helps  undergraduate  student  Sarah  Panovec  gather  information  on  lemur  ecology, 
charting  living  populations  on  a  new  lemur  species  discovered  12  years  ago. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Irish  eyes  are  smiling 

The  Cenler  for  the  Performing  Arts 
presents  The  Cassidys  (Na  Casaidigh) 
at  8  p.m.  Friday,  March  17,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus, 

These  five  siblings  from  the  rugged 
western  coast  of  County  Donegal  have 
been  playing  together  since  their  child- 
hood. The  group  draws  almost  entirely 
from  the  traditional  music  of  Ireland, 
while  occasionally  composing  an  origi- 
nal piece. 

Prices  are  $22  for  general  admis- 
sion; $18  for  students;  $13  for  Universi- 
ty Park  students;  and  $1 1  for  age  12 
and  younger. 

For  tickets  or  more  information,  call 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Inaugural  tour 

The  Vienna  Radio  Symphony  Orches- 
tra with  Peter  Serkin  on  piano  and 
Dennis  Russell  I  >avies  conducting,  will 
appear  at  8  p.m..  Saturday,  March  18, 
in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  performance 
is  part  of  the  Cenler  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  series. 

In  programs  of  familiar  master- 
pieces from  the  18th,  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  alongside  works  by  today's 
most  talented  composers,  Davies  wants 
to  make  Austria  known  with  unknown 
trends  of  new  music. 

Prices  are  $36  and  $26  for  general 
admission;  $31  and  $23  for  students; 
$26  and  $18  for  University  Park  stu- 
dents and  $18  and  $12  for  ages  12  and 
younger. 

For  tickets  or  more  information,  call 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Riders  in  the  Sky 

Riders  in  the  Sky  will  wish  the  audi- 
ence a  "great  big  Western  howdy"  at 
7:30  p.m.  March  21  at  the  Community 
Arts  Center  in  Williamsport,  part  of 
Penn  College. 

Ranger  Doug.  Too  Slim  and  Woody 
Paul  joined  in  the  fun  of  Toy  Story  II  by 
performing  the  theme  song  to  "Woudy's 
Roundup." 

For  more  information  or  to  receive 
a  brochure,  call  (570)  322-0227.  Infor- 
mation also  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.williamsportsymphotiy.org/. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir,  under 
the  direction  of  Douglas  Miller,  profes- 
sor of  music,  will  sing  at  the  Bach's 
Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m.  Thursday, 
March  23,  in  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisen- 
hower Chapel  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

The  Concert  Choir  consists  of  68 
members,  both  music  and  non-music 
majors. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture's School  of  Music  and  the  Uni- 


Mixed  Metaphors,  a  quilt  by  Claire  Amick,  was  designed  for  the  "1997  Guild 
Challenge"  that  limited  the  designer's  color  palette.  This  and  other  quilts  are  ■ 
display  through  April  29  in  Pattee  Library  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For 
more  information,  see  the  story  at  right. 


Outdoor  show  set  for  March  31-April  1 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  University 
Park  will  hold  the  Third  Annual  Penn- 
sylvania Hunting,  Fishing  and  Outdoor 
Show  from  March  31  to  April  2.  The 
show  will  feature  country  music  star 
Aaron  Tippin,  lecturing  on  deer  and 
turkey  hunting  throughout  North  Amer- 


Show  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Fri- 
day and  Saturday;  and  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday.  Admission  is  $5  for  adults;  chil- 
dren 12  and  under  will  be  admitted  free 
with  an  adult  Parking  is  free. 

The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  will  be 
filled  with  exhibitors  featuring  sporting 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 

equipment,  fishing  tackle,  hunting  gear, 
guides,  outfitters,  lodges  and  travel 
exhibits,  taxidermists,  archery  equip- 
ment, sportsmen's  organizations  and 
related  displays.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  daily  seminars  and  clinics. 

Ted  Nugent  canceled  his  appearance 
at  this  year's  show  due  to  scheduling 
conflicts. 

For  more  event  details,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu/. 


versify  Lutheran  Parish.  After  the  con- 
cert, audience  members  may  take  their 
bag  lunches  to  the  Roy  and  Agnes 
Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provided. 

Exhibit  at  Harrisburg 

African  American  contemporary  artist 
Ted  Ellis  brings  his  works  and  philoso- 
phy to  the  Morrison  Gallery  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  from  March  20 
through  April  11. 

The  cultural  art  exhibit  has  been 
described  as  "nostalgic  and  uplifting 
and  celebrating  the  true  value  of  African 
American  culture."  A  public  reception 
for  Ellis,  a  slide  show  presentation  and 
gallery  talk  will  be  held  from  4:30  to  6 


p.m.  March  20  in  the  Morrison  Gallery 
in  the  new  library  on  campus. 

Art  on  the  Move 

Art  on  the  Move  is  a  program  of  the 
HUB-Robeson  Galleries  which  exhibits 
artwork  by  Penn  State  students  around 
the  campus. 

"Michael  C.  Miller  Mixed  Media 
Pieces"  is  on  display  through  April  20 
at  the  North  Halls  exhibit  area,  133 
Warnock  Commons.  Miller  is  pursuing 
undergraduate  degrees  in  art  and  art 
education. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://wwwpsu.edu/HUB/ 
Galleries/  or  call  the  HUB-Robeson 
Galleries  at  (814)  865-2563. 


Quilt  exhibit 

The  Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild  Exhibit, 
on  display  through  April  29  in  the  Pat- 
tee  Library  exhibit  area  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus,  showcases  the 
diverse  talents  of  members  of  this  local 
group.  Quilt  making  is  an  age-old  craft 
that  has  experienced  a  renaissance  in 
the  past  30  years.  The  current  exhibit 
demonstrates  a  blend  of  traditional 
quilt  making  and  original,  contempo- 
rary fiber  art  expressed  in  the  quilt 
makers'  personal  terms. 

The  exhibit  area  is  open  during  Pat- 
tee  Library  and  Paterno  Library  hours. 
For  more  information  call  (814)  865- 
3063.  For  more  information  about  the 
Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  call  (814) 
466-6426. 

HUB  Gallery  exhibit 

The  exhibit  "Abstracting  the  Land- 
scape: Paintings  and  Prints  by  Ralph  D. 
Hetzel  Jr."  will  be  on  display  in  the  Het- 
zel Union  Building  Gallery  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus,  through  April  30. 

Hetzel's  paintings  in  oil  and  acrylic 
and  his  silk  screen  prints  frequently 
reflect  his  abstract  interpretations  of 
the  geographical  terrain  in  which  he 
worked  during  his  last  30  years. 

The  Hetzel  Union  Building  was 
named  after  the  artist's  father,  Ralph 
Hetzel  Sr.,  president  of  the  University 
from  1926-1947. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/HUB/ 
Galleries/  or  call  (814)  865-2563. 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  the  profes- 
sional arm  of  the  School  of  Theatre, 
will  feature  a  variety  of  productions  on 
the  University  Park  campus  this  sea- 
son. The  schedule  follows: 

■  Tlte  Search  for  Signs  of  Intelligent 
Life  in  the  Universe,  by  Jane  Wagner. 
Shows  run  May  19-27  with  previews 
May  17-18  at  the  Playhouse.  Tickets 
are  $25  for  general  admission,  $22  for 
previews. 

■  Cabaret,  book  by  Joe  Masterhoff, 
music  by  John  Kander  and  lyrics  by 
Fred  Ebb.  Shows  run  June  16-July  1 
with  previews  June  14-15  at  the  Play- 
house. Tickets  are  $29  for  general 
admission,  $26  for  previews. 

■  The  Complete  History  of  America 
Abridged  by  Adam  Long,  Reed  Martin 
and  Austin  Tichenor.  Shows  run  July  7- 
15  with  previews  July  5-6  at  the  Pavil- 
ion. Tickets  are  $25  for  general  admis- 
sion, $22  for  previews. 

■  Accomplice  by  Rupert  Holmes. 
Shows  run  July  21-29  with  previews 
July  19-20  at  the  Playhouse.  Tickets 
are  $25  for  general  admission,  $22  for 
previews. 

Tickets  for  all  productions  are  on 
sale  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium  and 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  or  by  phone 
at  (814)  863-0255.  For  more  informa- 
tion, check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/dept/PA  CentreStage/. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


March  17  -  March  26 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  March  17 

The  Cassidys.  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

"Cezanne,  Picasso,  Matisse  and  All  That 
—  Modern  Stuff,"  Gallery  Talk,  2  p.m., 
Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

Monday,  March  20 

"Healthy  Bodies,  Healthy  Minds,"  Interac- 
tive presentation,  noon,  120  Boucke. 

Friday,  March  24 

Camelot,  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-0255. 

"Andy  Warhol's  Cowboys  and  Indians," 
Gallery  Talk,  by  Jan  Abbott,  2:30  p.m.. 
Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

Saturday,  March  25 

Family  Workshop:  Silkscreening,  1  p.m.. 
Palmer  Museum,  March  25  and  April  1, 
To  register,  call  (814)  865-7672. 

Sunday,  March  26 

"Baroque  Conversations,"  Gallery  Talk  by 
Christine  Fritsch-Hammes.  1  p.m., 
Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

MUSIC 

Saturday,  March  18 

Vienna  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  Peter 
Serkin,  piano,  Dennis  Russell  Davies, 
conductor,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Sunday,  March  19 

Jazz  recital,  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Museum  Gallery. 

Thursday,  March  23 

Urban  Fusion,  NoonTime  Concert  Series, 
HUB-Robeson  Center. 

Bach's  Lunch,  The  Penn  State  Concert 
Choir,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 


SEMINARS 


Friday,  March  17 

Bradley  C.  Bockrath 
on  Novel  Carbon 


>n  "Hydrogen  Storage 
,"  9  a.m.,  22  Deike. 
'Degenerate  Sectors  of 
Classical  GR  in  Connection  Variables," 
10:45  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

John  Kissick  on  "The  Politics  of  Cuchu- 
lalnn:  Paramilitaries,  Myth  and  Wall 
Painting  in  Belfast,"  1:30  p.m., 
210  Patterson. 

Darren  Roulstone  on  a  subject  to  be 
announced,  3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam. 

Patricia  Cline  Cohen  on  "Sexual  Subculture 
in  1840s  America."  3:30  to  5  p.m.. 
102  Weaver. 

Richard  Bernstein  on  "Reflections  on  Radi- 
cal Evil:  Arendt  and  Kant,"  4  p.m., 
Assembly  Room,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Sunday,  March  19 

Niel  Brandt  on  "X-raying  the  Environments 
of  Supermassive  Black  Holes,"  2  p.m., 
101  Thomas. 

Monday,  March  20 

"University  Libraries  Electronic  Seminar 
Series  —  How  to  Use  EIC  and  Educa- 
tion Abstracts,"  10  a.m.  to  noon, 
W104A  Pattee  Library. 


Ron  Hand,  exhibit  director  at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  the  entrance  to  the  Warhol  exhibit,  "Andy 
Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  in  the  American  Works  on  Paper  Gallery.  The 
show  will  hang  through  June  11. 


"Healthy  Bodies,  Healthy  Minds,"  i 
1  p.m.,  120  Boucke. 

Elaine  H.  Kim  on  "Race,  Gender,  and 
Imagining  the)nation  in  Contemporary 
Asian  American  Art,"  noon  to  1  p.m.. 
Heritage  Hall,  Paul  Robeson  Center. 

Helga  Meise  on  "The  Limitations  of  Family 
Tradition:  Women  and  Autobiography  in 
18th-century  Germany,"  12:15  p.m.. 
101  Kern. 

Robert  Mann  on  "Black  Holes,  Misner 
Strings  and  AdS/CFT  Correspondence," 
2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Thomas  Steitz  on  "The  Structure  of  the 
50S  Ribosomal  Subunit  at  2.7- 
Angstrom  Resolution  and  Us  Functional 
Consequences,"  4  p.m.,  101  Agricultur- 

George  Becker,  president  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America,  7:30  p.m., 
Kern  Auditorium. 

Tuesday,  March  21 

"University  Libraries  Electronic  Seminar 
Series  —  How  to  Locate  Agriculture 
Resources."  3  p.m.,  W104A  Pattee. 

Vladimir  Braun  on  "Baryon  Wave  Function  in 
QCD  and  Integrable  Models,"  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

David  Baer  on  "Dietary  Fat  and  Cardiovas- 
cular Disease:  Beyond  Cholesterol," 
4  p.m..  S-209  Henderson. 

Corey  S.  Goodman  on  "Wiring  Up  the 
Brain:  The  Molecular  Biology  of  Axon 
Guidance,"  4  p.m..  101  Thomas. 

John  Walsh,  host  of  "The  New  America's 
Most  Wanted:  America  Fights  Back," 
8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-3786. 


Wednesday,  March  22 

Janice  I.  Farkas  on  "Retirement  Transitions 
and  Professionals:  A  Study  of  American 
Chemists,"  noon,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Donald  Bryant  on  "Structual  and  Functional 
Studies  of  Cyanobacterial  Photosystem  I," 
12:20  p.m.,  106  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Stephen  Brown  on  "The  Impact  of  Pension 
Assumptions  on  Firm  Valuation." 
3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam. 

Ron  Suskind,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journal- 


ist s 


,  7  p.m.,  112  H 


Thursday,  March  23 

Madeleine  Blais.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
writer,  and  Paul  Hendrickson,  veteran 
Washington  Post  writer,  roundtable  dis- 
cussion, 11:15  a.m.,  Carnegie  Cinema 

Cynthia  A.  Stifter  on  "From  Complaint  to 
Compliant:  The  Development  of  Emo- 


i  Role  ii 


Social  Competence."  4  p.m..  As 
Room,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Art  Kuo  on  "A  Pendulum  Perspectiv 
the  Control  and  Energetics  of  Hi 
Walking."  4:30  p.m., 

Garrett  Fagan  on  "The  Stabian  Baths  at 
Pompeii,"  8  p.m.,  107  Carpenter. 

Friday,  March  24 

Stephen  Fairhurst  on  "Distorted  Black  Holes, 
10:45  a.m..  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Joanne  M.  Cain  on  "Gender-based  Medi- 
cine: A  Fad  or  a  Future,"  11:30  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  Ballroom. 

Ellen  Galinsky  on  "Ask  the  Children:  What 
America's  Children  Really  Think  About 
Working  Parents,"  11:45  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.,67Willard. 

Alexander  V.  Wasilov  on  "Step-Change- 
Growth  in  E-Commerce:  Traveling  in  an 
E-World."  1:30  p.m.,  104  Keller. 


bly 


Richard  C.  Cronce  on  "Use  of  Emerging 
Information  Technologies  to  Address 
Historical  Agricultural  Problems  ...  Solu- 
tions for  Tomorrow,"  3:35  p.m.. 
101  Agricultural  Science  and  Industries. 

Jeffrey  Cohen  on  "Migration  and  the  Zapotec 
Household."  5:30  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 

CONFERENCES 

Tuesday,  March  21 

Women's  Leadership  Conference  2000, 
"Celebrating  Yesterday,  Today,  and 
Tomorrow,"  with  Bertice  Berry,  3:30 
p.m.,  The  Penn  Stater,  through  March 
22.  To  register,  call  (814)  865-0677. 

Friday,  March  24 

"Beyond  Preservation:  Managing  Change," 
with  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  The  Penn 
Stater,  through  March  26. 

Saturday,  March  25 

"Workshop  on  Meta-Analytic  Techniques." 
with  Mike  Allen,  through  March  26.  For 
more  information,  e-mail  Walld  AMI  at 
w-afifi@psu.edu. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 
Photographs  of  Morocco  by  Raymond 

Ramon,  through  March  30. 
Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Wood- 

ward,  through  May  16. 
WTW  Architects.  Designing  the  HUB-Robe- 
son Center:  From  Concept  to  Comple- 
tion," through  April  17. 
Dancers"  photographs  by  Ray  Ram6n," 

through  May  17. 
Route  550  South,"  images  by  Kate 

Murken.  through  May  18. 
■Abstracting  the  Landscape:  Paintings  and 
Prints  by  Ralph  D.  Hetzel  Jr.,"  through 
April  30. 
Kent  exhibit  area 

:ations  of  the  Cross,"  prints  by  Wes 
Olmstead,  through  May  18. 
North  Halls  exhibit  area 

lei  C.  Miller:  Mixed  Media  Pieces." 
through  April  20. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
Seymour  Upton:  An  American  Sculptor," 
Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  II,  through 

'Andy  Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians," 
American  Works  on  Paper  Gallery. 

;se:  Jazz,"  through  May  28. 
Pattee  Library  exhibit  area 
Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  through  April  29. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activi- 
ties, including  sporting  events,  go  to  the 
Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For ; 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web 
at  nttp://www.o(j(reacr).psu.erJu/ 
conferences,  html. 


Arts  and  Entertainment 


Continued  from  page  a 

Country  music  in  Williamsport 

New  country  singer  Terri  Clark  is  scheduled  to 
appear  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  June  2,  at  the  Community 
Arts  Center  in  Williamsport,  part  of  Penn  College. 
The  Canadian  singer  debuted  on  the  country 


charts  in  1995.  Her  platinum-selling  first  album,  Terri 
Clark,  spawned  a  string  of  quick  hits,  including 
"When  Boy  Meets  Girl"  and  "Suddenly  Single,"  while 
her  follow-up  CD,  Just  The  Same,  rocked  country  lis- 
teners with  its  tide  cut.  a  remake  of  Linda  Ronstadt's 
"Poor  Poor  Pitiful  Me." 

Terri  Clark  has  won  six  statuettes  from  the  Cana- 
dian Country  Music  Association,  earned  the 


TNN/Music  City  News  Star  of  Tomorrow  award, 
and  been  lauded  by  the  Country  Music  Association, 
Billboard  magazine  and  the  Academy  of  Country 
Music. 

Tickets  are  $29.  $24  and  $19.  and  go  on  sale  at 
10  a.m.  Monday,  April  3.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Community  Arts  Center  box  office  at  (570)  326- 
2424  or  (800)  432-9382. 
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Search  under  way  for 
senior  director  of  OAS 

A  10-membrr  search  committee  has  been  named  by 
J.  Gary  August  son.  vice  provost  for  information  tech- 
nology, to  identify  candidates  to  fill  the  position  of 
senior  director  of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Sys- 
tems (OAS).  Current  OAS  senior  director,  Kenneth 
C.  Blythe,  has  left  the  position  to  serve  as  chief  infor- 
mation officer  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center  and  the  College  of  Medicine.  Russell  S. 
Vaughl,  senior  director  of  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing,  will  chair  the  search  committee. 

The  OAS  senior  director  reports  to  the  vice 
provost  for  information  technology  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  managing  the  overall  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  University's  administrative  information 
systems  center,  the  Office  ol  Administrative  Systems, 
OAS  provides  information  technology  resources  and 
services  to  support  the  administrative  needs  of  the 
University's  faculty  and  staff  and  80,000  students  at 
24  locations  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
office  is  charged  with  providing  the  necessary 
information  technology  infrastructure  for  keeping 
the  University  at  the  leading-edge  for  implementing 
University-wide  administrative  services. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
planning,  initialing  and  leading  the  development  of 
strategic  administrative  information  technology  serv- 
ices. Applicants  must  have  at  leas!  five  years  of  expe- 
rience that  demonstrates  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  management  of  large  enterprise  systems  in  an 
academic  setting. 

Nominations  and  inquiries  should  be  sent  to  Paul 
J.  Peworchik  at  pjp@psu.edu.  (814)  863-3746.  Candi- 
dates should  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  that  doc- 
uments profession.il  experience  relevant  to  this  posi- 
tion to:  The  Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  Employ- 
ment and  Compensation  Division,  120  South  Bur- 
rowes  St,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  Starting  date 
is  no  later  than  Aug.  31.  Those  applications  received 
by  April  17  will  receive  full  consideration. 

For  a  list  of  committee  members,  check  the  Web 
at  http://wwuipsu.edu/ur/INTERCOM/searcfi.htmI. 


Obituaries 


Fore! 


Robert  L  Goerder,  former  Penn  State 
alumni  field  director  and  retired  Air 
Force  colonel,  died  Feb.  12.  He  was  81. 

Goerder  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  economics  from  Penn  State  in  1939, 
a  master's  degree  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1948  and  was  a  1957 
graduate  of  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Goerder's  Air  Force  career  spanned 
30  years  and  three  wars.  As  alumni 
field  director  for  the  Penn  State  Alumni 
Association  from  1970  to  1983,  he  was 
credited  with  increasing  the  number  of 
active  Penn  State  clubs  from  30  to  150 
and  establishing  67  clubs  oversees  in 
53  countries.  After  retiring  in  1983,  he 
was  volunteer  coordinator  for  the 
alumni  (ravel  program  until  1997. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. University  Park,  Pa.  16802;  or  to 
State  College  Christian  Church,  Easter- 
ly Parkway  and  Williams  Street,  State 
College.  Pa.  16801;  or  to  a  charity  of 
the  donor's  choice. 


Haiy  Ann  Gunta,  staff  assistant  VI 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  May  9, 
1988,  until  her  death  Dec.  22, 1999. 


the 


Shehfia  J.  Hummel,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations,  from  April  12, 1978,  until  her 
death  Feb.  1.  She  was  60. 

Robert  E.  Kershaw,  former  engineering 
project  coordinator  in  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  77,  died  Feb.  24  at 
Brookline  Village  in  State  College. 

Kershaw  was  a  graduate  of  the  Went- 
worth  Technical  Institute  in  Boston. 

From  1942  to  1945,  he  was  employed 
at  Harvard  Underwater  Sound  Labora- 
tory (HUSL).  As  an  instrument  maker 
and  seagoing  technician,  he  worked 
with  a  group  of  scientists  developing  and 
testing  the  first  acoustically  controlled 
torpedo  used  to  help  eliminate  the 
Atlantic  coastal  waters  of  German 
U-boats  in  1942  and  1943. 

Kershaw  was  the  last  of  the  group  of 
125  people  who  came  with  Eric  Walker 
from  HUSL  to  Penn  State  in  1945  to 
form  the  Ordnance  Research  Laborato- 
ry, now  the  Applied  Research  Laborato- 
ry. He  was  an  engineering  project  coor- 
dinator there  until  he  retired  in  1984. 

Kershaw  spent  16  years  in  field  test 
stations  located  at  naval  facilities  in 
Florida,  Rhode  Island  and  Washington 
state  as  a  supervisor  and  station  man- 


ager. During  his  employment  with  the 
lab,  he  tested  underwater  ordnance 
equipment  on  subs,  ships  and  aircraft, 
including  firing  the  first  underwater 
rocket  from  a  submerged  submarine  off 
Key  West  Fla.,  in  1949.  He  coordinated 
the  design,  fabrication  and  construction 
of  the  special  test  facilities  in  the  Applied 
Research  Building,  which  simulates 
ocean  environmental  conditions  for  test- 
ing underwater  hardware.  He  had  two 
patents  to  his  credit 

Edward  F.  Koch,  former  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemical  engineering  in  the 
College  of  Engineering,  died  Feb.  15. 
He  was  86.  Koch  earned  bachelor's, 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  chem- 
ical engineering  from  Penn  State.  After 
graduating,  he  was  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  chemical  engineering  at  Penn 
State  for  35  years. 

Sever  J.  "Tor"  Toretti,  former  assistant 
football  coach  and  recruiting  director, 
83,  died  Feb.  20,  at  Brookline  Village  in 
State  College. 

Toretti  received  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  1939  and  1946, 
respectively,  both  from  Penn  State. 
From  1936  to  1938  he  played  guard,  cen- 


ter and  tackle  for  the  football  team.  He 
remained  at  Penn  State  for  the  following 
football  season  as  a  graduate  assistant 

An  Air  Force  veteran,  Toretti  served 
during  World  War  II  and  was  assistant 
military  coach  to  the  Second  Air  Force 
team  in  Colorado  Springs. 

After  coaching  at  a  number  of  high 
schools,  Toretti  returned  to  Penn  State 
in  1949  as  assistant  coach.  In  1963  he 
became  the  recruiting  director  and 
retired  from  that  position  in  1979.  He 
also  held  the  academic  rank  of  associate 
professor  in  the  College  of  Health,  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Recreation. 

Toretti  remained  active  as  a  volunteer 
fund-raiser  for  Penn  State  for  athletic 
construction  projects.  In  1981,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Sports  Hall 
of  Fame. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  contribu- 
tions may  be  made  to  Penn  State,  Levi 
Lamb  Fund,  1  Old  Main,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Frank  E.  Wyman,  snack  bar  attendant  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  from  Jan.  5, 
1996,  until  his  death  Jan.  19.  He  was 
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Eg  Private  Giving 

$1  million  grant  to  fund  new  welfare-to-work  program 


1  effort  to  address  the  welfare-to-work  transition 
communities  across  the  state,  Mellon  Financial  Corp. 
and  Penn  State  have  announced  a  partnership  to  devel- 
op an  innovative  program  to  help  Pennsylvania  welfare 
recipients  bridge  the  gap  between  public  assistance  and 
successful  and  lasting  employment.  The  program  will 
be  funded  by  a  $1  million  gift  from  Mellon  Financial 
Corp.  Foundation  to  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension. 
The  Mellon  Community  Bridge  Project  will  bring 
together  Mellon,  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension 
county-based  educators,  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  local  businesses  and  community 


Nutrition  program 
to  benefit  from 
$500,000  grant 

The  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
graduate  program  in  nutrition  have 
received  a  $500,000  research  grant 
from  Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  a  world- 
wide health  and  personal  care  com- 
pany, in  recognition  of  the  Universi- 
ty's leadership  in  nutrition  research 
and  teaching,  and  in  the  training  of 
health  care  professionals. 

The  five-year,  unrestricted  grant 
will  support  research  into  how 
nutrition  and  genetics  impact 
growth,  development,  behavior 
and  disease  resistance.  Expanding 
upon  recent  laboratory  and  epi- 
demiological findings,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition  and  the  graduate 
program  in  nutrition  will  continue 
with  biomolecular  research  in 
areas  such  as  how  nutrients 
behave,  the  roles  of  antioxidants, 
how  the  body  regulates  nutrients 
and  how  they  in  turn  can  regulate 
the  body. 

J.  Milner,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition,  director  of  the 
graduate  program  and  principal 
investigator  for  the  research  grant, 
said  plans  to  use  the  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb  grant  include: 

■  sponsoring  a  yearly  nutrition 
and  medicine  workshop; 

■  expanding  learning  opportu- 
nities through  distance  education; 

■  promoting  studies  dealing 
with  human  nutrition  such  as  infant 
feeding  practice,  diet  as  a  modifier 
of  cancer  risk  and  heart-health 
diets; 

■  broadening  knowledge  about 
molecular  targets  where  bioactive 
components  in  foods  may  improve 
health;  and 

■  supporting  academic  links  by 
sponsoring  "noontime  think  tanks" 
—  gatherings  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  nutrition  and  related  fields. 

The  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  nutri- 
tion program  is  one  of  seven  bio- 
medical research  grants  programs 
funded  by  the  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb  Foundation.  More  than  $87 
million  has  been  committed  to 
these  programs  to  date. 


agencies  to  create  a  support  and  training  network  for 
public  assistance  recipients  entering  the  workforce. 

The  Mellon  Community  Bridge  Project  addresses  a 
need  created  by  changes  in  federal  welfare  policy. 
Recent  welfare  reform  not  only  requires  recipients  to 
work  in  exchange  for  public  support,  but  in  most  cases 
limits  the  Lime  recipients  can  receive  assistance. 

The  10-year  project  will  be  piloted  in  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties,  then  expanded  statewide.  Over  this 
period,  Penn  State  will  conduct  longitudinal  research 
and  track  the  career  development  of  participants  to 
evaluate  the  program's  effectiveness. 


The  program  model  calls  (or  the  formation  of  com- 
munity advisory  committees  consisting  of  business 
managers,  educators,  human  service  professionals  and 
local  residents.  The  committees  will  assess  their  com- 
munities' business  climate  and  recruit  a  pool  of  local  res- 
idents willing  to  volunteer  as  mentors  for  welfare  clients. 

A  Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension  program  facil- 
itator will  be  hired  to  coordinate  existing  extension 
resources  and  to  work  with  volunteer  mentors.  Men- 
tors will  be  trained  to  offer  support  and  guidance  for 
clients,  helping  them  to  identify  workable  strategies 
for  improving  their  circumstances. 


Alumnus  gives  $5  million  for  ethics  institute 


Alumnus  Douglas  L.  Rock  of  Houston 
has  pledged  $5  million  to  endow  the 
Rock  Ethics  Institute  in  the  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts.  The  endowment  will 
provide  extensive  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  study  the  moral  and 
ethical  issues  that  society  faces. 

Rock,  a  1968  psychology  graduate,  is 
president,  chief  executive  officer  and 
chairman  of  Houston-based  Smith  Inter- 
national, a  Fortune  1,000  company  and 
worldwide  supplier  of  products  and  serv- 
ices used  to  drill  oil  and  gas  wells.  Rock 
also  is  a  director  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Petroleum  Equipment  Suppliers 
Association  and  a  director  of  Viad  Corp. 

The  creation  of  the  Rock  Ethics  Insti- 
tute in  association  with  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  will  enable  faculty  to  edu- 


cate students 
across  all  disci- 
plines in  "moral 
literacy."  a  con- 
cept that  encom- 
passes the  ability 
to        recognize 

think   rationally 
about  them  and 
formulate      and 
Douglas  L  Rock  critically  support 

responses  to  contemporary  moral  and 
ethical  dilemmas. 

The  Rock  Ethics  Institute  will  carry 
out  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruc- 
tion, public  outreach  and  research. 
Income  from  the  endowment  will  provide 
annual  support  for  graduate  fellowships, 


instructional  development  and  under- 
graduate research  opportunities.  The 
institute  also  will  sponsor  public  pro- 
grams, lectures,  workshops  and  confer- 
ences to  draw  ethical  theorists  as  well  as 
distinguished  leaders  in  business,  gov- 
ernment, science  and  other  professions 
to  the  University  Park  campus, 

Rock  is  a  member  of  the  volunteer 
committee  that  is  leading  the  College 
of  the  Liberal  Arts"  component  of  Penn 
State's  Grand  Destiny  Campaign  —  an 
effort  to  raise  Si  billion  in  private  sup- 
port for  the  University  during  the 
seven-year  period  ending  June  30, 
2003.  He  was  named  an  Alumni  Fellow 
in  the  college  in  1995.  the  highest 
award  presented  by  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Association. 


Alumnus  pledges  $700,000  for  faculty  development 


Alumnus  Donald  C.  Shirey  has  pledged 
S700,000  to  support  faculty  development  in 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences. 

The  endowment  will  fund  the  Shirey 
Faculty  Career  Development  Professor- 
ship in  the  college.  The  purpose  of  the 
professorship  is  to  provide  financial  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  faculty 
launching  their  academic  career.  It  will 
supplement  departmental  support  for  full- 
time  or  visiting  faculty  with  the  academic 
rank  of  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

Shirey  is  committed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  young  faculty  in  the  college.  He 
designed  the  professorship  not  only  to 


recognize  current  family  achievements. 
but  also  to  demonstrate  a  belief  in  the 
potential  of  junior  faculty  members. 
Money  from  the  endowment  will  provide 
start-up  funds  for  new  areas  of  teaching 
and  research,  and  also  can  be  used  to 
cover  costs  such  as  education  and  travel 
expenses,  salary  supplementation,  gradu- 
ate assistantships  and  research  expenses. 

The  Donald  C.  Shirey  professor  will 
be  able  to  direct  his  or  her  initial  ener- 
gies to  the  classroom,  helping  to  estab- 
lish an  early  commitment  to  teaching. 

Shirey  graduated  from  Penn  State  in 
1953  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  petrole- 


um and  natural  gas  engineering.  Shortly 
after  graduation  he  went  to  work  forTex- 
aco  Oil  Co.,  where  he  worked  for  36 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1992  as 
assistant  genera!  manager  for  oil  opera- 
tions. The  majority  of  his  tenure  at  Texa- 
co was  spent  working  internationally,  pri- 
marily in  South  America  and  Africa. 

Shirey's  gift  is  part  of  Penn  State's 
Grand  Destiny  Campaign,  a  seven-year 
effort  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private  support 
to  strengthen  the  University's  mission  of 
teaching,  research  and  service.  The  cam- 
paign involves  all  24  Penn  State  locations 
and  is  scheduled  to  end  June  30,  2003. 


Scholarship  endowments  will  assist  honors  students,  golfers 


Elizabeth  "Libby"  Leitzell  did  not  attend 
Penn  State,  but  she  knew  the  value  of  a 
college  education.  Thanks  to  her  gen- 
erosity, generations  of  students  attending 
the  University  will  benefit 

As  a  resident  of  the  State  College  and 
Bellefonte  areas  since  her  birth  in  1912, 
Libby  Leitzell  saw  thousands  of  students 
work  their  way  to  a  Penn  State  degree. 
In  fact,  she  and  her  husband,  William  G. 
"Bill"  Leitzell,  owed  much  of  their  liveli- 
hood to  students.  Bill,  along  with  his 
father,  brother  and  brother-in-law,  was  a 
partner  in  the  Athletic  Store,  which  from 
1925  until  the  1960s  was  the  students'  pri- 


mary outlet  for  textbooks  and  other 
school  supplies. 

Leitzell  wanted  to  give  something 
back  to  the  community  that  had  made  a 
good  life  for  her  and  her  husband,  a  1933 
graduate  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  who  passed  away  in  1994.  That's 
why  she  specified  that  her  estate  should 
be  used  to  endow  undergraduate  schol- 
arships at  the  University. 

Libby  died  in  1998.  but  in  making  her 
estate  plans,  she  worked  with  Penn  State 
officials  to  create  two  endowments.  Now, 
arrangements  are  in  place  to  offer  the  ini- 
tial scholarships  from  both  endowments 
this  fall. 


The  William  G.  and  Elizabeth  K. 
Leitzell  Scholarship,  endowed  with  a  gift 
of  $518,000,  will  be  used  by  the  Schreyer 
Honors  College  to  recruit  and  recognize 
academically  talented  students.  The 
William  and  Elizabeth  Leitzell  Men's  Golf 
Scholarship,  endowed  with  a  gift  of 
$259,000,  will  provide  financial  assistance 
to  male  student-athletes  who  show  spe- 
cial proficiency  in  golf. 

Both  the  Leitzells  were  skilled  golfers, 
and  Bill  won  numerous  championships 
at  Centre  Hills  Country  Club.  Libby 
spent  much  of  her  leisure  time  there  as 
well,  earning  a  reputation  as  a  champion 
of  proper  golf  etiquette. 
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EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS 

Policy  reviewed  for 
25-Year  Service  Awards 

Penn  State  is  proud  that  many  of 
its  employees  have  Riven  numer- 
ous years  of  service.  To  honor 
those  employees,  Human 
Resources  Policy  HR49,  known  as 
the  25- Year  Service  Award  Pro- 
gram, was  implemented  in  1963  to 
recognize  those  employees  who 
have  spent  25  years  of  service 
with  Penn  Stale.  Recognized 
employees  have  their  choice  of  an 
official  Penn  State  captain's  chair 
or  rocking  chair. 

An  employee  must  have  25 
years  of  regular,  full-time  service 
to  the  University  to  be  eligible  for 
the  award;  the  last  10  years  must 
be  continuous.  Part-time  service 
does  not  count  toward  a  25-year 
award.  Part-time  service  is 
defined  as  working  fewer  than  40 
hours  a  week  or  working  as  a 
wage  payroll  employee,  even  if 
that  position  requires  40  hours  a 
week. 

Every  August,  OHR  generates 
a  list  of  employees  who  may  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  25-year 
award  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year.  This  list  is  forwarded  to  the 
human  resource  representatives 
and  directors  of  business  servic- 
es. However,  a  name  may  not 
appear  on  the  list  because  the 
program  used  to  create  it  only 
pulls  names  of  employees  who 
have  25  years  of  unbroken  serv- 
ice. If  you  worked  for  Penn  State, 
terminated  your  employment 
then  returned  to  the  University, 
the  program  would  not  register 
you  because  it  can  only  retrieve 
data  based  on  the  current  date  of 

Having  25  years  of  unbroken 
service  does  not  necessarily  mean 
you  are  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  after  completing  your  25th 
year  of  employment  at  Penn  State. 
If  you  have  ever  taken  a  personal 
or  a  formal  study  leave,  the  time 
you  spent  on  those  leaves  does 
not  count  toward  the  25-year 
award.  An  employee  is  eligible  for 
the  25-year  award  once  he  or  she 
has  worked  the  same  amount  of 
time  that  they  had  been  on  leave. 

If  you  are  an  active  employee 
who  has  previous  regular,  full- 
time  service  before  July  1,  1975, 
and  have  never  received  a  25-year 
award,  contact  Chris  Twiname  in 
the  Employee  Benefits  Office  at 
(814)  865-1473  or  e-mail 
cmtl0@psu.edu  to  determine  if 
you  may  be  eligible. 

For  more  details,  the  policy 
can  be  viewed  on  the  Web  at 
http://wwm  ohr.psu.  edu/poiicy/ 
hr49,cfm. 


Penn  College  student  produces  charity  CD 


Most  college  students  view 
their  CD  collection  as  indis- 
pensable. For  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Technology  stu- 
dent David  Vaunhan,  producing  a  CD 
that  could  bene  fit  others  became  an 
indispensable  part  of  his  life. 

"There  was  no  hiding  the  idea,"  the 
professional  musician  said.  "It  was  in 
me  and  I  had  to  get  it  out." 

The  result  is  Three  Miles  To  Pine 
Creek,  a  nine-song,  47-minute  CD  com- 
bining soft  piano  music  with  nature 
sounds  from  Tio^a  County.  Since  being 
released  in  December  1998,  800  copies 
of  the  CD  have  been  sold  raising  about 
S7,f>()l>  lor  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

"We've  all  been  touched  by  cancer  in 
some  way,"  the  20-year-old  Vaughan 
explained.  "This  is  my  way  of  giving 
something.  I  can't  really  do  anything 
else  that  would  be  so  effective." 

The  business  management  student 
has  done  a  lot.  From  conceiving  the 
idea  to  raising  funds  from  area  business- 
es for  the  $2,500  production  fee,  to  coor- 
dinating the  efforts  of  22  other  musi- 
cians, artists,  photographers  and  poets 
who  contributed  to  the  project,  Vaughan 
spent  an  exhausting,  yet  exhilarating,  18 
months  working  on  Tltree  Miles  To  Pine 
Creek  before  the  CD's  release. 

"It  was  my  life  for  a  year-and-a-half," 
joked  Vaughan.  "It  was  the  best  time  I 
spent  on  anything." 

Charles  Haun,  community  organiza- 
tion specialist  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society  in  Bradford,  Clinton,  Lycoming, 
Sullivan  and  Tioga  counties,  listened 
when  Vaughan  approached  the  organi- 
zation with  his  idea. 

"I  was  really  fascinated  by  David's 
enthusiasm  and  his  eagerness,"  Haun 
said.  "He  made  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion. David  talked  about  what  he  wanted 
to  do  and  my  reaction  was.  'Go  for  it!'" 

For  Vaughan,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  was  an  obvious  choice  for  his 
dream  of  producing  a  charity  CD. 

"The  idea  all  along  was  to  do  it  for  an 
honorable  organization,"  he  said.  "I  did 


David  Vaughan  with  his  CD,  Three  Miles 
To  Pine  Creek.  Proceeds  from  the  work 
benefit  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

research  many  and  they  were  all  great, 
but  the  one  that  stood  out  from  the  rest 
was  the  American  Cancer  Society.  They 
accepted  the  project  with  open  arms 
and  helped  me  all  the  way  through." 

Originally,  Vaughan,  who  plays  the 
piano  and  drums  professionally  while 
dabbling  with  the  harmonica  and  guitar, 
didn't  anticipate  needing  much  assis- 
tance; he  envisioned  writing  and  per- 
forming all  the  music  by  himself.  But 
when  word  got  out  about  the  project, 
other  talented  individuals  in  Tioga 
County  asked  to  donate  their  time  and 
creative  juices. 

"People  came  to  me  saying  that  they 
had  some  music  that  they  would  like  to 
share  on  the  CD,  and  eventually  it  got 
turned  into  nine  pieces,"  he  said. 
According  to  Vaughan,  the  music  can  be 
classified  as  New  Age  or  mood  music. 

"It  promotes  thought,"  he  said. 


"There  is  definitely  some  sort  of  spiritu- 
al tone  to  if" 

Both  Vaughan  and  Haun  report  that 
the  feedback  from  purchasers  of  the 
CD  has  been  very  positive.  Incorporat- 
ed into  the  music  are  background 
nature  sounds  of  Tioga  County.  Haun 
believes  the  nature  sounds,  which 
include  a  canoe  trip  down  Pine  Creek 
and  the  rumblings  of  a  thunderstorm, 
"reflect  the  beauty"  of  the  area. 

"If  s  been  great  for  the  community. 
People  are  proud,"  Haun  said. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  money 
raised  by  the  CD  is  earmarked  for  the 
Tioga  County  chapter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  for  patient  services, 
educational  programs  and  support 
groups.  Following  American  Cancer 
Society  policy,  Haun  says  25  percent  of 
all  proceeds  are  earmarked  for  cancer 
research  at  the  national  level. 

Vaughan,  who  on  weekends  per- 
forms with  his  father  in  a  two-person 
musical  group  called  A  Touch  of  Jazz 
and  also  contributes  to  a  light  jazz 
group  named  The  Second  Fret  Quintet, 
believes  the  CD  can  raise  more  money. 

"We've  only  marketed  it  in  a  very 
small  area  (Tioga  County),  and  we've 
done  very  well  there  over  the  year,"  he 
said.  "I  think  now  it's  time  to  start 
thinking  statewide." 

By  the  time  distribution  options  for 
Three  Miles  to  Pine  Creek  are  fully 
explored.  Vaughan,  coupling  his  musi- 
cal skills  with  his  business  acumen 
acquired  through  the  CD  project  and 
class  work  at  Penn  College,  plans  to 
have  another  idea  to  share. 

"Within  the  next  year,  I  hope  to 
begin  work  on  a  second  musical  project 
that  will  benefit  the  American  Cancer 
Society,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to  do 
more  projects  like  Three  Miles  To  Pine 
Creek.  I  feel  better  about  communicat- 
ing through  music  than  person-to-per- 
son or  any  other  way." 

In  1999,  Vaughan  was  named  Volun- 
teer of  the  Year  by  the  Tioga  County 
Unit  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


15th  Graduate  Research  Exhibition  set 
for  March  22-23  at  The  Penn  Stater 


Penn  State's  15th  Annual  Graduate  Exhibi- 
tion has  shifted  to  mid-week  and  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  at  Universi- 
ty Park,  but  attendees  of  the  March  22  and  23 
event  will  still  be  able  to  hear  performances 
of  Tchaikovsky,  Chopin  and  Shakespeare  and 
see  posters  on  such  diverse  topics  as  hybrid 
electric  vehicles,  sugar  maple  decline  and 
deep-sea  tubeworms. 

Graduate  students  will  display  and  explain 
research  and  creative  activity  under  way  in 
many  University  departments.  This  year  for 
the  first  time  students  from  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts  will  participate  in  the  Perfor- 
mance Option. 

The  performance  option  will  take  place  at 
6:30  p.m.  March  22  in  the  Recital  Hall  of  the 
Music  Building.  The  poster  exhibition  will  be 
open  to  the  public  in  the  President's  Hall  of 
The  Penn  Stater  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on 


March  23.  Both  events  are  free  to  the  public 
and  a  free  guest  shuttle  will  run  from  the 
campus  to  The  Penn  Stater. 

The  exhibition  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  explain  and  defend  their  work 
—  to  faculty,  other  students,  administrators 
and  the  community  —  and  highlights  the 
importance  of  research  and  creative  activity 
to  graduate  education.  Projects  run  the 
gamut  from  a  look  at  religious  waterfronts  in 
India  and  their  impact  on  the  ecology  of  the 
rivers  they  border  to  an  investigation  of  the 
lives  of  American  counter-culture  musician 
Bob  Dylan  and  his  Chinese  counterpart,  Cui 
Jian,  and  their  socio-cultural  context,  their 
music  and  the  counter-cultural  spirit  of  their 
songs. 

Nearly  240  Penn  State  graduate  students 
will  compete  for  awards  ranging  from  $100 
to  $500  for  a  total  $10,000. 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn 
more  about  these  programs 
on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus, call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)  I 


■  Students  in  Distress: 
Guidelines  for  Faculty  and  Staff 
Interventions  —  WEL  122 

This  program  describes 
the  important  role  that  fac- 
ulty and  staff  can  play  in 
identifying  and  referring 
students  experiencing  emo- 
tional distress  or  academic 
difficulties  due  to  psycho- 
logical or  behavioral  prob- 
lems. Meets  8:30  to  11:30 
a.m.  Friday,  March  17,  in 
319  Rider  Building.  Cost 
Free. 
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Historic  chapel  undergoes  renovation 


The  small  chapel  just  across  the  bridge  to 
the  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  campus  is  get- 
ting a  $325,000  renovation.  A  ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremony  is  planned  for  May  18. 
Emmanuel  Chapel  was  built  in  1854,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Mont  Alto  campus  in  1992  from 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania  for 
$1.  The  chapel  has  not  been  used  since  the  cam- 
pus purchased  it  due  to  deteriorating  conditions. 
In  1993,  the  campus  began  a  fund-raising  cam- 
paign to  support  renovation  and  upgrades  to  the 
chapel. 

Work  on  the  146-year-old  stone  chapel  began  in 
early  February.  General  renovations  of  the  interi- 
or and  exterior  of  the  building  are  necessary,  and 
the  campus  is  building  an  addition  on  the  back  of 
the  chapel  which  will  include  a  kitchenette,  a 
bathroom  and  a  storage  area. 

Emmanuel  Chapel  has  a  long  history  in  the 
Mont  Alto  area,  according  to  an  article  written  by 
The  Rev.  William  Parker  Neai  in  1970.  The  histor- 
ical account  states  that  in  1859,  a  man  appeared  in 
the  area  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Smith.  Smith 
attended  services  at  the  small  chapel  in  Mont 
Alto.  It  was  later  learned  that  "Isaac  Smith"  was 
actually  American  abolitionist  John  Brown.  He  is 
reported  to  have  received  Holy  Communion  at 
the  Mont  Alto  chapel  just  before  setting  out  on 
his  unsuccessful  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry,  one  of 
the  major  incidents  precipitating  the  U.S.  Civil 
War.  After  the  raid,  which  was  an  assault  by 
Brown's  armed  band  of  abolitionists  who  had 
hoped  to  establish  the  area  as  a  stronghold  of 
freed  slaves,  it  is  said  that  some  of  Brown's 
friends  hid  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
Mont  Alto  campus,  and  one  of  them  was  captured 
outside  the  chapel  while  looking  for  food. 

The  newly  renovated  historical  building  will  be 
the  site  of  theatre  productions,  speakers  and 
exhibits  on  campus.  A  fund-raising  campaign  is 


When  renovations  are  finished,  Emmanuel  Chapel  on 
the  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  campus  will  be  used  for 
theatre  productions,  speakers  and  exhibits.  A 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  is  planned  for  May  18. 

currently  under  way  to  create  an  endowment  and 
preservation  fund  for  the  chapel.  The  names  of 
the  donors  will  be  listed  on  a  plaque  inside  the 
chapel.  For  more  information  on  the  Emmanuel 
Chapel  campaign,  call  Marge  Taylor  at  (717)  749- 
6116. 


Harrisburg  library 
dedication  timed  to 
include  board  of  trustees 

With  University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  as  honored  guests,  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  will  dedicate  its  new,  state-of-the- 
art  library  today.  Tours  of  the  new  facility,  which 
opened  to  the  campus  and  community  on  Jan.  10, 
will  follow  the  ceremony. 

Touted  as  the  "Library  of  the  Future,"  this 
llfi.OOO-square-font.  $17  million,  three-story  facility 
marks  a  major  step  in  the  transformation  of  the 
campus.  The  new  library  provides  access  to  a 
strong,  ever-evolving  set  of  print  and  electronic 
resources.  Its  collections  of  263,000  books,  more 
than  1.550  journals  and  1.1  million  microforms  pro- 
vide on-site  support  for  academic  programs.  With 
access  to  more  than  160  online  and  CD-ROM  data- 
bases through  University  Libraries,  the  library  pro- 
vides extensive  additional  support  to  online  and 
remote  student  users.  As  1.1  ie  only  academic  library 
in  the  United  Slates  with  a  Slate  Dala  Center  pres- 
ence, the  new  library  permits  broad  access  to  Cen- 
sus data  in  addition  to  print  and  electronic 


The  Board  of  Trustees  is  holding  its  March 
meeting  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
Stories  on  Trustee  actions  will  follow  in  Ihe  March 
23  issue  of  Intercom. 

Corporate  CEO  named 
a  Distinguished  Alumnus 

K.  David  Boyer,  a  former  student  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County,  earned  the  University's  highest 
alumni  honor  when  he  received  the  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  for  2000.  Selected  by  the  University's 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  award  recognizes  and  salutes 
the  achievements  of  outstanding  alumni  whose  "per- 
sonal lives,  professional  achievements  and  commu- 
nity service  exemplify  the  objective  of  the  Alma 
Mater." 

Boyer,  who  earned  a  B.A.  in  psychology  and  an 
M.S.  in  human  development  from  the  University,  is 
the  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  TROY 
Systems,  Inc.,  an  organization  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  that 
deals  with  information  technology  "nil  network  solu- 
tions. 

Boyer  is  a  member  of  many  boards  and  has  been 
involved  in  several  University  activities.  He  also  has 
won  several  business  awards. 

Boyer  came  to  Penn  State  Delaware  County  in 
1969,  a  graduate  of  Chester  High  School. 

Telecommunications 
project  funds  released 

Funds  to  support  the  next  two  phases  of  the  five- 
phase,  $15.8  million  telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture project  at  University  Park  have  been  released 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  General  Ser- 
vices. Bids  for  the  work  are  expected  this  month. 

This  phase  will  involve  infrastructure  upgrades  in 
38  buildings  —  42  buildings  already  have  been 
upgraded. 

Construction  is  expected  to  begin  in  May  and  be 
completed  in  May  2001.  With  these  funds,  the  Uni- 
versity has  now  received  approval  on  $13.5  million 
of  the  total  $15.8  million  allocated  to  the  upgrade  ini- 
tiative. The  balance  is  expected  to  be  released  next 
year  for  the  final  phase. 

For  more  information  on  the  project,  go  to  http:// 
www.otc.psu.edu/projects/dgsproject/dgsproject.html. 
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Hintz  Alumni  Center  construction 
serves  as  a  tangible  teaching  tool 


Construction  can  be  a  nui- 
sance. Noise,  dirt  and 
blocked  paths  sometimes 
obscure  the  benefits  of  the 
final  outcome.  But  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  one  construction  site 
is  a  "real-life"  learning  experience 
for  architectural  engineering  stu- 

Some  professors  are  using  the 
Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center  con- 
struction near  the  core  of  campus 
to  illustrate  what  students  are  learn- 
ing in  their  courses. 

David  Lenze,  instructor  of  archi- 
tectural engineering  who  teaches 
"Introduction  to  the  Building  Indus- 
try" said  the  $9.5  million  project 
being  built  right  in  the  College  of 
Engineering's  backyard  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  learn  about 
specific  materials,  methods  and 
techniques  that  can  be  used  in  con- 
struction. 

"Students  have  the  benefit  of  see- 
ing the  site  as  it  develops  and  apply- 
ing what  they  are  leaning  in  the 
classroom  to  a  real-life  setting." 
Lenze  said. 

Another  architectural  instructor, 
Todd  Arnold,  is  using  the  Hintz  cen- 
ter project  in  his  architectural  engi- 
neering class,  "Building  and  Con- 
struction Engineering  II,"  to  give 
students  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
mechanical,  electrical  and  plumbing 
systems  in  the  building. 
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Work  is  progressing  on  the  Hintz  Family  Alumni  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  construction  site  has  turned  into  a  training  ground  for 
students  in  a  variety  of  classes. 


They  will  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  systems,  develop  a  schedule  of 
the  work  and  then  coordinate  their 
schedule  with  the  other  trades."  he 
said.  "It's  nice  because  it  is  a  facility 
that  the  students  can  see  being  con- 
structed every  day." 

Other  classes  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  construction  project  to 
gain  hands-on  experience  in  land- 
scape architecture  and  architecture. 


To  view  the  construction  as  it  pro- 
gresses, visit  the  Web  at 
h  ttp://www.alum  n  i.psu.  edu/. 

Funds  for  the  project,  which  will 
add  30,900  square  feet  to  the  exist- 
ing University  House,  were  raised 
from  private  support  University 
House  was  designed  by  the  Univer- 
sity's first  president  Evan  Pugh,  in 
1864  and  has  been  home  to  11  Uni- 
versity presidents, 


Senate  revises  academic  honesty  guidelines 


Following  months  of  reviewing  and 
revising  the  University's  policy  on 
academic  integrity,  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate after  considerable  debate  accept- 
ed new  guidelines  intended  to  pro- 
vide less  cumbersome  procedures 
for  dealing  with  academic  dishonesty. 

At  their  Feb.  29  meeting,  senators 
were  presented  with  a  fine-tuned  ver- 
sion of  Senate  Policy  49-20  by  the 
joint  committee  on  academic  integri- 
ty. The  revisions  now  put  the  onus  on 
cases  of  student  cheating  in  the 
hands  of  individual  colleges  and 
should  encourage  faculty  to  invoke 
tile  policy  more  often  when  a  case  of 
academic  dishonesty  arises. 

Instructors  will  now  begin  the 
process  by  offering  to  meet  with  the 
accused  student  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion and  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond.  The  student  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  accept  the 
charges  and  receive  an  'F  in  the 
course  or  appeal  the  decision.  A  deci- 
sion  to  drop  the  course  can  be 
reversed  if  it  was  done  in  response  to 
the  accusations. 

If  the  student  contests  the 
charges,  the  case  will  go  before  the 
appropriate  college's  committee  on 


academic  integrity,  which  will  be 
appointed  by  each  dean.  The  college 
committees  will  work  with  the  Office 
of  Judicial  Affairs  and  the  provost's 
office  to  ensure  fairness  and  Univer- 
sity-wide consistency  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  outcomes. 

A  key  component  of  the  new  poli- 
cy applies  to  extreme  cases  that  war- 
rant disciplinary  sanctions  that  go 
beyond  the  academic  penalty  of  a  fail- 
ing grade  in  a  course.  The  instructor, 
college  committee  and  judicial  affairs 
may  concur  to  issue  a  grade  of  'XF/ 
which  indicates  on  a  student's  tran- 
script that  failure  in  the  course  was 
due  to  a  serious  act  of  academic  dis- 
honesty, such  as  breaking  into  an 
instructor's  office  to  steal  tests  and 
peddling  examinations. 

In  other  Faculty  Senate  action,  a 
proposal  to  change  the  language  in 
the  University  policy  dealing  with  the 
relationship  of  tenure  and  promotion 
(HR-23)  was  again  presented  for 
vote.  At  its  Feb.  1  meeting,  the  full 
Senate  after  a  lengthy  discussion 
sent  the  legislation  back  to  the  facul- 
ty affairs  committee  for  further  eval- 
uation and  revision  of  the  policy  lan- 
guage. This  time,  the  policy  was 
passed  by  a  majority  voice  ballot 

According  to  the  original  policy 


established  by  the  Senate  in  1974,  the 
tenuring  process  of  all  academic 
units  assumes  that  tenure  is  to  be 
granted  only  to  faculty  who  can  be 
advanced  in  rank,  either  at  the  time 
of  tenure  or  in  the  immediate  future. 
However,  this  has  historically  not 
been  the  case. 

The  revised  guidelines,  which 
have  been  benchmarked  for  consis- 
tency with  other  Committee  on  Insti- 
tutional Cooperation  (CIC)  institu- 
tions, indicate  that  a  positive  tenure 
decision  of  an  assistant  professor  is 
sufficient  for  promotion  to  associate 
professor,  with  decisions  to  grant 
tenure  without  subsequent  promo- 
tion being  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  CIC  is  the  academic  arm  of 
the  Big  Ten. 

Other  action  included: 

■  voted  to  increase  the  maximum 
credit  load  allowed  for  non-degree 
conditional  students  from  10  to  12 
credits,  allowing  these  students  to 
maintain  full-time  student  status  and 
not  put  their  student  insurance  and 
loans  in  jeopardy;  and 

■  approved  including  all  complet- 
ed courses  other  than  those  at  the 
800  level  when  calculating  cumula- 
tive grade-point  averages  for  students 
moving  from  a  baccalaureate  to  an 

degree  program. 


Census  2000  likely 
to  have  direct  impact 
on  Pennsylvania 
politics,  pocketbook 

Millions  of  people  nationwide  will  receive  a 
form  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  asking  them  to  respond  and  "Be 
Counted"  as  part  of  Census  2000.  According  to 
a  Penn  State  expert  on  population  studies,  the 
decision  to  return  that  form  or  discard  it  with 
the  junk  mail  does  have  a  direct  impact  on 
each  person's  state,  community  and  family. 

Gordon  Dejong,  distinguished  professor  of 
sociology  and  demography  and  a  member  of 
the  Population  Research  Institute  at  Penn 
State,  said  the  census  is  necessary  to  measure 
population  growth  and  properly  allocate  fed- 
eral funds.  But  it  is  also  likely  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  Pennsylvania  politics. 

For  starters.  Dejong  estimates  that  the 
Commonwealth  will  lose  two  members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  body  com- 
posed and  adjusted  solely  by  the  results  of  the 
census  every  10  years. 

"We  are  a  representative  democracy,  and 
the  whole  foundation  of  our  country  is  that  we 
allocate  representatives  at  the  state,  local  and 
national  levels  based  on  the  size  and  distribu- 
tion of  our  population,"  said  Dejong  in  a 
recent  interview  on  Penn  State's  public  broad- 
casting show  Take  Note." 

"Undoubtedly,  Pennsylvania  will  lose  two 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  there  will 
likely  be  representation  changes  in  the  State 
House,"  he  said.  "Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
is  gaining  population,  while  western  and 
northern  Pennsylvania  continue  to  lose  popu- 
lation. So  we  should  expect  commensurate 
shifts  in  representation,  and  to  the  extent  that 
this  overlaps  Democratic  and  Republican 
strongholds  it  will  likely  have  impact  there  as 

In  addition  to  political  alignment  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  government  programs  is 
based  in  part  on  population.  This  is  especially 
important  in  urban  areas  where  undercount- 
ing  is  common  and  federal  money  is  most 
needed.  Even  an  undercount  of  only  1  percent 
which  Pennsylvania  experienced  in  1990, 
equaled  about  120,000  citizens  and  resulted  in 
an  estimated  loss  of  $750  million  in  federal 
funds  to  the  state  over  the  past  decade. 

In  an  effort  to  boost  the  accuracy  of  Census 
2000,  the  government  has  launched  a 
$100  million  advertising  campaign  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  purpose  of  the  census  and 
encourage  people  to  respond.  For  the  approx- 
imately 30  percent  of  the  population  who 
choose  not  to  respond  —  even  though  all  citi- 
zens are  required  to  by  law —  Census  Bureau 
representatives  will  be  sent  to  the  homes  of 
non-respondents  to  manually  conduct  the  sur- 
vey. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  certain  that  this 
year's  count  will  yield  much  more  accurate 
and  informative  results  than  the  much-criti- 
cized 1990  census.  Dejong,  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  civic  responsibility  to  answer  the  cen- 
sus and  the  importance  of  reducing  the  under- 
count is  less  optimistic  about  the  results. 

"The  2000  census  methodology  will  not  be 
that  different  from  1990,"  he  said.  "In  the  face 
of  an  increase  in  the  population  of  people  that 
are  harder  to  count,  and  because  there's  been 
a  lot  more  mobility  that  has  taken  place  over 
the  past  decade,  you  can't  really  expect  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  undercount" 
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New  at  Penn  State 


Penn  College  adds  program  on 
health  information  technology 

Job  opportunities  abound  in  the  med- 
ical records  field  —  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  occupations,  according  to  gov- 
ernment labor  statistics  —  and  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Technology  is 
responding  with  a  health  information 
technology  program  that  will  be 
offered  for  the  first  time  this  fall. 

The  program,  which  will  lead  to  an 
associate  of  applied  science  degree,  is 
being  directed  by  Daniel  K.  Christo- 
pher, assistant  professor  of  office  tech- 
nology/medical records  in  the  School 
of  Business  and  Computer  Technolo- 
gies at  Penn  College.  After  the  pro- 
gram is  accredited  by  the  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Allied  Health  Edu- 
cation Programs,  graduates  will  be  eli- 
gible to  take  the  national  examination 
to  receive  the  ART  (Accredited 
Records  Technician)  credential. 

Some  types  of  jobs  available  for 
Health  Information  Technology  gradu- 
ates include  entry-level  coder,  medical 
records  technician,  transcriptionist, 
quality  improvement  assistant,  data 
analyst  and  supervisor. 

For  more  information  about  the  pro- 
gram, call  (570)  3274761  or  (800)  367- 


DuBois  study  aims  to  make 
students  better  thinkers 

A  study  currently  under  way  at  Penn 
State  DuBois  is  examining  how  to 
make  students  better  thinkers  and 
communicators.  Titled  "Enhancing  Per- 
formance in  English  015,"  the  research 
study  is  looking  at  whether  or  not  the 
addition  of  a  regular  weekly  half-hour 


tutoring  session  can  help  students 
enrolled  in  the  class  improve  their  ana- 
lytical thinking  and  writing  abilities. 

In  English  15.  students  are  required 
to  demonstrate  competency  and  com- 
fort using  critical  thinking,  computer 
skills  and  writing  in  essay  form.  To  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  course,  students' 
work  also  must  show  competence  in 
unity,  support,  coherence,  sentence 
variety,  grammar  and  punctuation. 

For  some,  the  class  can  be  daunt- 
ing. "Some  students  know  what  they 
want  to  say,  but  don't  know  how  to  say 
it,"  said  Sandra  McChesney,  an  English 
instructor  and  tutor,  who  is  conducting 
the  study. 

McChesney  hopes  to  show  that  stu- 
dents can  improve  skills  through  regu- 
lar visits  with  a  tutor  and  practice  with 
tutorial  software. 

Students  taking  part  in  the  study 
are  from  among  the  26  enrolled  in 
McChesney's  English  15  course  this 
spring.  Participation  is  strictly  volun- 
tary and  confidential. 

The  tutoring  is  individualized,  said 
McChesney.  Each  student  works  on 
exactly  what  he  or  she  needs  to 
improve,  based  on  individual  confer- 
ences with  the  tutor. 

By  analyzing  test  scores  and  stu- 
dents' written  work,  researchers  hope 
to  see  strong  enough  improvement  to 
recommend  the  system  to  other  Penn 
State  campuses. 

Two  locations  chosen  as 
'Flags  Across  America'  sites 

A  30-foot  by  60-foot  version  of  Old 
Glory  soon  will  fly  atop  a  120-foot  flag- 
pole at  Pennsylvania  College  of  Tech- 
nology and  at  Penn  State  Fayette,  sites 


chosen  for  the  Flags  Across  America 
initiative  sponsored  by  the  National 
Flag  Foundation  (NFF). 

The  goal  of  Flags  Across  America  is 
to  place  similar  flags  in  communities 
across  the  country  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cating young  people  about  the  U.S. 
flag.  The  initiative  drew  its  inspiration 
from  a  flag  that  was  raised  in  John- 
stown in  1989  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Johnstown 

The  flags  will  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  American  unity  and  the 
preservation  of  freedom,  and  the 
process  will  foster  civic  pride  and  com- 
munity cohesiveness,  organizers  said. 
Each  site  is  developed,  designed  and 
maintained  by  individuals  and  organi- 
zations in  the  host  community,  work- 
ing through  the  local  NFF  chapter. 

The  project  has  been  endorsed  by 
Gov.  Tom  Ridge,  U.S.  Sen.  Rick  Santo- 
rum,  former  President  Jimmy  Carter 
and  many  others. 

Volunteers  are  being  sought  at  both 
locations  to  participate  in  fund-raising 
campaigns  for  the  project  The  cost  of 
purchasing  and  erecting  each  flag  is 
projected  at  approximately  S65.000. 

More  information  about  Flags 
Across  America  and  other  National 
Flag  Foundation  initiatives  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  http.//www. 


University  Libraries  open 
new  Center  for  the  Book 

A  center  devoted  to  celebrating  books 
and  the  print  culture  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Penn  State  University 
Libraries.  The  Library  of  Congress 
recently  approved  the  Libraries'  pro- 


posal to  create  a  Pennsylvania  Center 
for  the  Book  at  the  University  Park 
campus.  This  center  is  one  of  more 
than  35  stale  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Center  for  the  Book  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Steven  Herb,  head  of  Penn  State's 
Education  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Library,  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
newly  formed  center. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Center  for  the 
Book  will  give  us  another  outlet  for 
creative  ways  of  lying  today's  technolo- 
gy to  books,"  Herb  said.  "We  want  our 
center  to  be  Ihe  Commonwealth's  ref- 
erence point  for  information  about 
books  and  their  important  role  in  our 
society."  The  Library  of  Congress's 
Center  for  the  Book,  created  in  1977, 
was  established  to  stimulate  public- 
interest  in  books,  reading  and  libraries 
and  to  encourage  the  study  of  books 
and  their  culture.  The  center  works 
closely  with  organizations  outside  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  carry  out  those 
goals. 

The  state  affiliates  develop  and 
sponsor  activities  that  promote  their 
own  state's  book  culture  and  literary 
heritage.  Initial  projects  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Center  for  the  Book  will 
include  the  development  of  a  Web  site 
and  a  Pennsylvania  Center  for  the 
Book  online  book  club;  co-sponsorship 
of  Perm  Slate's  Summer  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Children's  Literature;  the 
development  of  a  literacy  training 
workshop  to  meet  the  literacy  needs  of 
new  parents;  and  close  cooperation 
with  the  Penn  State  Center  for  the  His- 
tory of  the  Book. 

For  more  information  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Center  for  the  Book,  e-mail 
Herb  at  slh@psulias.psu.edu. 


Annual  Slavic  Food  Festival  to  be 
held  April  1-2  at  University  Park 


The  22nd  Annual  Penn  State  Slavic  Food 
Festival  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  Saturday,  April  1,  and  from  12:30 
p.m.  to  6  p.m.  Sunday,  April  2,  in  the  Ball- 
room of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  festival  showcases  cultural 
achievements  of  Pennsylvania's  Slavic- 
American  ethnic  groups,  featuring 
exhibits,  demonstrations  of  folk  art  and 
live  performing  groups.  There  will  be 
artifact  books,  an  ethnic  snack  bar  and 
special  events  for  children  on  Saturday 
morning  from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  including 
a  balalaika  and  accordion  duo  and  a  ven- 
triloquist 

The  Saturday  afternoon  program  from 
1-4  p.m.  will  feature  the  Tsar  Lazar  Male 
chorus  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Slayjane  Folk 
Ensemble  from  McKees  Rocks  and 
Kazka,  a  Ukrainian  dance  group.  The  Sat- 
urday evening  program  will  feakire  the 
Penn  State  International  Dance  Ensem- 
ble as  well  as  music  for  listening  and 
dancing,  and  a  polka  and  waltz  contest 


The  Sunday  program  will  feature 
classical  music  with  Galla  and  Dan, 
Dance  music  by  Zima,  the  Slavcja  vocal 
group  and  folk  singer  David  Barro. 
Exhibits  of  Czech,  Slovak,  Slovenian, 
Polish,  Croatian  and  Russian  folk  arts 
will  be  on  display  throughout  the 
festival. 

The  Ethnic  Snack  Bar  will  serve  hot 
foods  Saturday  from  11  a.m.  until  2 
p.m.  and  again  from  5-7:30  p.m.  Foods 
featured  will  include  soups,  sandwiches 
and  entrees.  Hot  foods  also  will  be 
available  on  Sunday  from  12:30  to 
3:30  p.m. 

The  Penn  State  Department  of  Ger- 
manic and  Slavic  languages  sponsors 
the  festival.  There  is  no  admission 
charge,  and  programs  are  free;  howev- 
er donations  will  be  accepted  to  help 
continue  this  festival. 

The  preliminary  program  of  festival 
events  will  be  available  at  311  Bur- 
rowes  Building  or  by  calling  the  festival 
coordinator  at  (814)  238-4616. 


Made  to  order 


James  Baur,  student  and  demo  cook,  prepares  stir-fry  dishes  to  order  in  the 
Warnock  Dining  Commons  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Patrons  can 
choose  from  chicken,  beef,  vegetables,  rice  and  noodles. 
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Making  maple  syrup,  the  old-fashioned  way 
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Joan  Turns,  a  volunteer  at  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center  near  University  Park,  is  dressed  in  period  costume  < 
she  stirs  a  vat  of  what  will  become  maple  syrup.  The  center's  annual  Maple  Harvest  Festival  will  be  held  from  11  a 
to  4  p.m.  March  18.  For  more  information,  call  (814)  863-2000  or  (814)  667-3424;  e-mail  Weblnfo@cde.psu.edu;  i 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ShaversCreek/mapleharvest.htmt. 


Student  Bradley  Hinton,  left,  gets  a  lesson  from  Laurie  McLaughlin,  program  director  at  Shaver's  Creek,  on  how  to  tap  a 
maple  tree  for  its  syrup.  The  tap  must  be  made  in  an  upward  direction  so  gravity  can  aid  the  process.  At  right,  Robinne 
Weiss,  program  director,  and  Jennifer  Brackbill,  a  program  assistant,  skim  the  top  layer  of  the  cooking  syrup 
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Soothing  splash 


Five-year-old  Tanya  Roberts  is  helped  into  the  pool  at  the  McCoy  Natatorium  by  Traci  Richardson,  an  intern 
with  the  Disability  Recreation  Program  at  University  Park.  Jumping  and  sliding  into  the  pool  are  two  of 
Tanya's  favorite  activities,  as  part  of  her  exercise  therapy  program. 

New  recreation  program  is  helping 
individuals  overcome  obstacles 


Since  childhood,  Colleen  Spencer  has  relied  on  her 
wheelchair  to  take  her  from  place  to  place.  Born 
with  severe  cerebral  palsy,  a  condition  resulting 
from  damage  to  the  motor  areas  of  her  brain  which 
control  her  body  movement  and  posture  —  Colleen 
hasn't  known  the  pleasures  of  standing  freely,  a  brisk 
morning  walk  or  the  exhilaration  of  a  run. 

Except  when  she  is  in  the  water.  In  the  water, 
Colleen  Spencer  is  free. 

"I  can  walk  in  the  water  and  it's  one  of  the  greatest 
feelings,"  she  said.  'The  water  holds  me  up  and  allows 
me  to  do  things  I  can't  normally  do." 

On  a  recent  morning  in  the  locker  room  of  the 
McCoy  Natatorium  on  the  University  Park  campus, 
Spencer  —  who  had  just  returned  from  her  honey- 


moon —  got  ready  for  her  daily  early  morning  swim. 
After  a  week  off,  she  was  feeling  the  aches  and  stiff- 
ness that  settle  in  her  body  when  she  suspends  her 
exercise  regime.  Even  after  only  one  day  of  not 
swimming,  Spencer  said  she  can  feel  the  conse- 
quences. Cerebral  palsy  —  which  afflicts  about 
500,000  Americans  —  is  not  a  progressive  disease,  but 
exercise  helps  to  keep  the  joints  and  limbs  limber. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  swimming  has  given  this  43- 
year-old  woman  the  freedom  of  movement.  In  fact, 
once  afraid  of  the  water,  Spencer  is  now  a  competitor 
of  some  distinction  within  the  Special  Olympics  and  is 
training  for  an  April  swim  meet  in  Lancaster. 

Spencer's  dedication  and  upbeat  attitude  are  some- 
thing to  admire,  according  to  Ten  Jordan,  who  often 
helps  Spencer  with  therapy  in  the  water.  She  also 
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E-commerce  Center 
opens  at  Harrisburg 

HARRISBURG  —  Standing  in  a  state-of-the-art 
^commerce  computer  lab,  Gov.  Tom  Ridge  on  Mon- 
day led  a  "virtual"  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  at  the 
new  'E-commerce  Center  for  Excellence'  —  a  joint 
effort  of  Microsoft,  Penn  Stale  and  the  Common- 
wealth. The  center  will  provide  a  resource  for  edu- 
cating Pennsylvanians  on  the  latest  trends  in  e-com- 
merce and  the  benefits  of  doing  business  over  the 
Internet. 

Ridge  was  joined  b\  University  President  Graham 
B.  Spanier. 

During  a  technology  trade  mission  last  fall.  Gov. 
Ridge  met  one-on-one  with  Microsoft  founder  Bill 
Gates  and  announced  plans  to  open  the  E-commerce 
Center,  which  is  located  in  Penn  State's  Easlgate 
Center  in  downtown  Harrisburg. 

Microsoft  will  support  the  E-commerce  Center  by 
providing  software,  expertise  and  staff  to  lead  tech- 
nical briefings  and  hands-on  demonstrations.  In  addi- 
E-commerce,  page  3 

Room  and  board  rates  get 
nod  from  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  2000-2001  room  and 
board  rates  at  University  Park  and  other  Penn  Slate 
campuses.  The  new  rates  will  go  into  effect  this  fall 
semester. 

Room  charges  for  an  undergraduate  student  living 
in  a  standard  double  room  will  increase  by  $65  a 
semester,  from  $1,140  to  $1,205.  The  charge  for  Meal 
Plan  3,  or  12  to  13  meals  a  week  —  the  most  common 
meal  plan  —  will  increase  by  $45  a  semester,  from 
$1,205  to  $1,250. 

For  the  2000-2001  academic  year,  these  changes 
bring  the  average  room  and  board  charge  to  $4,910, 
an  increase  of  $220  or  a  4.7  percent  increase.  Housing 
and  food  services  at  Penn  State  are  self-supporting 
and  these  increases  reflect  rising  costs  as  well  as  sup- 
port for  an  accelerated  program  of  renovation  and 
safety  improvements. 

Penn  State  has  undergraduate  residence  halls  at 
University  Park,  Erie.  Harrisburg,  Altoona,  Beaver, 
Berks.  Hazleton,  McKeesport  and  Mont  Alto.  Gradu- 
ate residence  halls  or  apartments  are  available  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  Erie,  Harrisburg  and  Hershey.  Approxi- 
mately 12,720  students  live  in  University  housing  at 
University  Park  and  more  than  17,500  live  in  Univer- 
sity housing  systemwide. 

Other  2000-2001  housing  charges  per  semester  are: 

■  At  Penn  State  Erie,  apartment  rales  will  increase 
by  $45,  from  $1,430  to  $1,475,  per  person  for  double 
or  four-person  units. 

Room  rates,  page  7 
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Recreation  program 

Continued  from  page  t 

attended  Spencer's  March  11  wedding  to  her  high 
school  sweetheart 

Jordan,  a  former  women's  track  coach  at  Penn  State 
for  15  years,  is  now  head  of  the  Disability  Recreation 
Program  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  of  which  Spencer 
is  a  part  The  program,  (>l  filially  launched  last  fall,  offers 
supervised  free  swimming,  weight  lifting,  ice  skating, 
(rack  and  field  and  basketball  activities  for  special  pop- 
ulations, like  the  elderly,  those  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities or  individuals  who  arc  physically  challenged. 
For  a  number  of  years,  Penn  Stale  had  a  part-time 
swimming  program  and  ice  skating  project  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  local  community  parks  and  recreation 
group.  Now  under  Jordan's  direction,  the  program  is 
slated  to  expand. 

"It's  amazing  how  people  can  reach  inside  them- 
selves and  really  go  the  extra  mile.  It's  amazing  what 
physical  activity  can  do  for  people,"  said  Jordan,  who  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  number  of  activities  Penn  State 
could  potentially  offer.  "I  see  people  every  day  who  push 
themselves  to  do  one  sit  up  or  lift  just  a  little  more 
weight.  They  challenge  themselves  in  whatever  way 
they  can.  It's  inspiring." 

In  Rec  Hall,  46-year-old  Marika  Vagelatos  struggles 
in  room  1 12  to  do  jusl  one  more  pull-up  on  the  bars.  She 
has  achieved  a  personal  best  on  this  day  —  five,  which 
is  one  more  than  the  day  before.  In  this  weight  room 
geared  toward  special  populations  —  with  seats  that 
adjust  to  wheelchair  height  and  adaptable  equipment 
that  allows  even  those  without  hands  and  feet  to  pump 
iron  —  Vagelatos  works  to  build 
strength  in  her  arms  and  legs.  Since 
1977,  she  has  fought  the  sometimes 
ravaging  effects  of  multiple  sclerosis 
and  believes  exercise  is  saving  her  life. 

"I  am  sure  I'd  be  in  a  wheelchair  by 
now  if  it  weren't  for  exercise,"  Vage- 
latos, an  apartment  manager,  said.  "I 
don't  want  to  use  some  of  the 
ments  that  are  suggested  for  MS.  I 
want  to  remain  drug-free.  I  want  to  be 
alert  and  not  tired.  I  don't  want  to  get 

Vagelatos  is  part  of  a  growing 
group  of  people  that  have  embraced 
exercise  as  a  permanent  and  neces- 
sary part  of  their  lifestyle.  Jordan's 
goal  is  to  help  these  individuals  enjoy 
an  athletic  experience  regardless  of 
their  disability.  With  a  master's  degree 
in  adaptive  recreational  education.  Jor- 
dan has  seen  first-hand  the  transfor- 
mation in  people  who  adopt 
active  lifestyle. 

Although  Jordan  is  pleased  with  the  Barbaj?  Ch°hwlck* 
initial  interest  shown  in  the  program  strenSth  In  her  an 
she  is  looking  for  ways  to  encourage 
more  senior  citizens  and  people  with  dis- 
abilities to  participate.  The  activities  are  open  to  Penn 
State  students,  faculty,  staff  and  their  families,  alumni 
and  community  members  and  Jordan  hopes  a  sports  clin- 
ic scheduled  for  April  1  for  special  populations  at  the 


Teri  Jordan,  director  of  the  Disability  Recreation  Program  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics  (left),  assists  Colleen 

sity  Park  campus.  Spencer, 


For  more  information 

information  on  the  Disability  Recreation 
Program  offered  by  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  visit 
the  Web:  http://www.psu.edu/sports/disabilityrec/, 
or  call  director  Teri  Jordan  at  (814)  865-8375  or 
e-mail  her  at  txj3@psu.edu. 


Where:  Multi-Sports  Com- 
plex, University  Park 
The  clinic  will  focus  on  track 
and  field,  basketball  and 
fencing  activities  for  individ- 
uals in  wheelchairs.  An  exhi- 
bition wheelchair  basketball 
match  is  planned. 


Multi-Sports  Complex  on  campus  will  introduce  more 
people  to  the  program's  opportunities,  (see  box  above). 
"It's  good  for  your  body,  it's  good  for  you  emotional- 
ly, and  ifs  good  for  you  mentally  and  socially,"  Jordan 
said.  "We  can  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  people." 


Jordan  is  also  working  on 
getting  more  Penn  State  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members 
involved  in  the  program 
through  internships  and 
class  projects  that  will  give 
students  hands-on  experi- 
ence working  with  special 
populations,  before  they 
graduate.  Already,  students 
majoring  in  kinesiology  are  working  with  individuals 
to  help  them  strengthen  muscles  and  improve  their 
fitness  levels. 

"It's  a  well-supervised  program  that  also  gives  one- 
on-one  instruction,"  said  Tammi  Dinges,  assistant 
manager  of  Strawberry  Fields,  a  local  organization 
that  provides  various  services  to  people  with  disabil- 
ities. "It  gives  participants  an  exercise  program  but 
it  also  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  community  and  make  friends." 

A  Web  site  for  the  program  is  up  and  running  at 
http://www.psu.edu/sports/disabilityrec/.  It  will  even- 
tually have  links  to  national  sites  where  people  can 
go  for  more  facts,  ideas  on  adaptive  equipment  or 
information  on  areas  where  people  with  disabilities 
can  ski  or  participate  in  other  recreational  activities. 
Eventually,  Jordan  hopes  the  program  will  expand  to 
offer  golf.  She  is  currently  writing  a  grant  proposal  to 
the  U.S.  Golf  Association  to  establish  a  specially 
designed  course  at  University  Park  that  would  be 
geared  toward  amputees  and  those  in  wheelchairs. 


Three  students  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  earn  national  honors 


Three  Penn  State  students  from  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts  are  among  the 
national  winners  in  this  year's  Jacob  Jav- 
its  Fellowship  Program,  which  provides 
grants  for  outstanding  students  to  pursue 
graduate  study  in  the  arts,  humanities 
and  social  s 


The  recipients  are:  Jillian  Cantor,  a 
senior  Knglish  major  and  Schreyer  Hon- 
ors Scholar  from  Ivyland;  Laura  Cook,  a 
1999  political  science  graduate  from 
1  Iniontown;  and  Leanna  Mellott,  a  senior 
sociology  major,  Schreyer  Honors  Schol- 
ar and  McNair  Scholar  from  Tyrone. 


The  Javits  Fellowship  Program  pro-  Javits  Fellows  receive  $10,500  per 

vides  financial  assistance  to  students  year  paid  directly  to  the  graduate 

of  superior  ability  —  as  demonstrated  school  for  tuition  and  fees,  and  a  living 

by  their  achievements  and  exceptional  stipend  of  up  to  $15,000  depending  on 

promise  —  to  undertake  study  at  the  need.  The  awards  are  administered  by 

doctoral  and  master  of  fine  arts  level,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and 
are  renewable  for  up  to  four  years. 
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Associate  dean 
being  sought 

Nominations  and  applications  are  invited 
for  the  position  of  associate  dean  for  out- 
reach in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  The  primary  responsibility 
of  this  position  is  to  provide  vision  and 
leadership  to  the  many  and  varied  out- 
reach activities  associated  with  the  col- 
lege. The  successful  candidate  will  have 
the  credentials  to  qualify  as  a  tenured 
associate  or  full  professor.  The  position 
requires  an  individual  who  has: 

— Experience  and  familiarity  with  the 
development  and  delivery  of  off-campus 
public  education,  continuing  education 
and  professional  development  programs; 

— Expertise  and  experience  with  inno- 
vative and  cutting-edge  methods  for  deliv- 
ering distance  education; 

— The  interpersonal  skills  and  person- 
ality to  interact  and  build  strategic  rela- 
tionships with  individuals  from  a  wide- 
range  of  disciplines  and  professions;  and 

— An  understanding  of  and  dedication 
to  transforming  the  mandate  and  ideals  of 
a  land-grant  university  into  an  effective 
and  coherent  package  of  programs  and 
activities  that  engages  communities  with 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment 

The  specific  rispimsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion include:  (1)  to  provide  academic  and 
administrative  leadership  for  all  outreach, 
Cooperative  Extension,  and  international 
initiatives  sponsored  by  the  college;  (2)  to 
create  a  climate  forimmvaliun  in  the  devel- 
opment, implementation  and  evaluation  of 
outreach  programs;  (3)  to  communicate  to 
key  constituent  groups  the  magnitude  and 
composition  of  the  array  of  outreach  activ- 
ities performed  by  the  college;  (4)  to  pro- 
vide leadership  (hat  assures  program  suc- 
cess through  the  development  of  appro- 
priate and  effective  marketing  plans;  (5) 
to  provide  substance  and  leadership  to  the 
outreach  goals  contained  in  the  strategic 
plan  of  the  college;  and  (6)  to  manage  and 
oversee  the  distance  education  technolo- 
gy maintained  by  the  college. 

The  associate  dean  for  outreach  is  a 
member  of  the  administrative  team  of  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment and  is  the  key  adviser  to  the  dean  on 
all  matters  related  to  the  outreach  initia- 
tives of  the  college. 

This  is  a  full-time  appointment.  The 
incumbent,  however,  will  be  expected  to 
devote  25  percent  of  his/her  time  to  main- 
taining an  active  program  of  research  and 
scholarship. 

Applicants  should  include  an  up-to-date 
curriculum  vita,  the  names  of  at  least  three 
references  and  a  statement  describing 
their  vision  for  the  continued  growth  and 
development  of  outreach  activities  in  the 
college. 

Nominations  and  applications  will  be 
reviewed  immediately  and  will  continue 
until  the  position  is  filled.  Materials  must 
be  received  no  later  than  April  20.  For- 
ward applications  and/or  nominations  to 
Carol  Smith,  chair,  CHHD  Outreach  Asso- 
ciate Dean  Search,  201  Henderson  Build- 
ing, University  Park,  Pa  16802. 

Penn  State  is  committed  to  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  and  the  diversi- 
ty of  its  workforce. 


E-commerce 

Continued  from  page  i 
tion  to  e-commerce  subjects,  Microsoft 
and  Penn  State  will  offer  certification 
courses  for  students  interested  in 
careers  as  Microsoft  certified  solution 
providers  or  in  jobs  that  extensively 
use  Microsoft  software.  "Electronic 
commerce"  is  broadly  defined  as 
Web-based  business  processes  sup- 
porting the  sale  of  goods  and  servic- 
es over  the  Internet. 

In  addition  to  supplying  space  for 
the  E-commerce  Center  in  its  East- 
gate  facility,  Penn  State's  faculty  will 
lead  e-commerce  courses  for  students 
in  the  new  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  and  for  public- 
and  private-sector  groups.  The  center 
also  may  provide  students  with 
internships  offering  real-world  work 
experience. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg,  through  its 
Office   of  Continuing   Education, 


already  has  scheduled  an  ambitious 
list  of  technology-based  certification 
and  training  programs  at  the  E-com- 
merce Center.  Basic  and  intermediate 
Word  2000  for  Windows  courses  now 
are  being  delivered  with  Excel  and 
PowerPoint  2000  instruction  on  line 
for  April.  Also  coming  to  the  center  in 
April  will  be  certified  electronic  com- 
merce technician  training  and,  in 
June,  Microsoft  certified  systems 
engineer  instruction  will  begin.  A 
summer  schedule  of  Microsoft  Office 
classes  is  being  developed  now  for 
teachers  and  school  districts.  Addi- 
tional programs  to  serve  the  region's 
technical  and  training  needs  are  cur- 
rently under  development. 

Facilities  at  the  center  include  a 
state-of-the-art  training  lab,  server  lab 
and  a  Penn  State  lab  linked  to  the  Uni- 
versity network.  Along  with 
Microsoft,  DELL  Computers  and  the 
Unisys  Corp.  also  have  committed 
products  and  services  in  support  of 
the  E-commerce  Center.  Dell  has 


Intercom  3 

invested/donated  33  new  PCs  and 
four  servers  to  support  two  class- 
rooms and  the  e-commerce  lab,  and 
Unisys  Corp.  installed  the  PCs, 
servers  and  network  cabling,  and  has 
committed  to  providing  ongoing  hard- 
ware maintenance  to  the  center. 

The  center  has  scheduled  open 
houses  for  the  public  on  Wednesday, 
April  5,  and  Wednesday,  May  31,  at 
5:30  p.m.  In  addition,  an  executive  e- 
business  briefing  titled  "Do  You  Know 
How  E-Business  is  Changing  Your 
Industry?"  has  been  scheduled  for 
7:30  to  9  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  20. 
For  information  on  any  E-commerce 
Center  offering,  contact  Penn  State 
Harrisburg  Continuing  Education  at 
(717)  948-6504. 

For  more  information  on  Gov. 
Ridge's  technology  initiatives,  visit 
the  Pennsylvania  homepage, 
www.state.pa.us.  Information  on 
Microsoft  and  its  strategic  partner- 
ship with  Pennsylvania  can  be  found 
at  www.microsoft.com/greaterpa. 


Hitting  the  books 


Joe  Quatrini  studies  in  the  Life  Sciences  Library  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Paterno  Library  at  University  Park.  The 
added  window  space  and  open  design  allows  better  light  for  studying.  Quatrini  will  probably  spend  more  time  in  tr 
library  in  coming  weeks.  University  classes  end  April  27,  with  final  exams  scheduled  for  April  30  through  May  4. 


College  of  Engineering  seeks  minority  engineering  director 

A  search  is  under  way  by  the  College  of  Engineering  to  neering  and  Science  (GEM  Consortium),  housed  at  Notre 

fill  the  position  of  director  for  its  Minority  Engineering  Dame. 

Program  Former  Director  Saundra  Johnson  left  Penn  Additional  information  on  this  faculty  position  is  avail- 
State  to  become  executive  director  of  the  National  Con-  able  at  http://www.ohr.psu.edu/emijlmenl/faculty  .  The 
sortium  for  Graduate  Degrees  for  Minorities  in  Engi-  search  will  remain  open  until  the  position  is  filled. 
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J£  Lectures 


Finance  expert  Jane  Bryant  Quinn 
to  deliver  presentation  at  Erie 


Personal  finance  expert  Jane  Bryant 
Quinn  will  pres- 
ent "The  Econo- 
my   and    Your 
Money.com"  at 
7:30  p.m.  Tues- 
day, April  4,  in 
the  Reed  Union 
Building  Com- 
mons at  Penn 
State  Erie.  Her 
lecture 
dudes  th« 
lege's  1999-2000  Speaker  Series. 

Quinn  is  author  of  the  best-selling 
Making  the  Most  of  Your  Money,  a  corn- 


Jane  Bryant  Quinn 


pivhensive  guide  to  personal  financial 
planning.  She  is  an  award-winning 
Newsweek  columnist,  writing  on  both 
personal  and  national  economic  issues, 
and  millions  read  her  regular  columns 
in  The  Washington  Post,  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Woman's  Day. 

Quinn  also  is  an  Emmy  Award-win- 
ning television  news  reporter.  She 
appears  twice  weekly  on  ABC's  "Home 
Show''  and  is  a  frequent  guest  on  "Good 
Morning  America"  and  "Nightline." 

The  presentation  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. For  more  information,  call  the  Penn 
State  Erie  switchboard  at  (814)  898- 


Medieval  conference  examines 
relationships  among  religions 


Vickie  Ziegler.  director  of  t 
for  Medieval  Studies,  will  be  host  for 
the  annual  Medieval  Studies  Confer- 
ence March  31  to  April  1  at  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. This  year's  conference  is  titled 
The  Children  of  Abraham:  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam  in  the  Middle 
Ages." 

Christians.  Muslims  and  Jews  lived 
with  each  other  as  neighbors  in  differ- 
ent political  contexts  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Each  community  sought  to  main- 
tain its  distinctive  identity  but  in  doing 
so  assimilated  ideas  and  practices,  lan- 
guages, customs,  styles  and  techniques 
from  the  others.  This  conference  will 
explore  relationships  among  these 
three  confessional  communities  in 
Medieval  Europe,  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  focusing  on  how  they 
shaped  social  life  and  popular  culture, 


■ligious  scholarship  and  developments 
in  the  arts,  science  and  technology. 

As  part  of  the  conference  there  will 
be  several  authentic  medieval  meals: 
two  luncheons  and  an  evening  banquet 
This  year's  cuisine  will  be  medieval 
Spanish  in  character  and  will  feature 
entertainment  by  the  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity Medieval  and  Renaissance  Play- 
ers: "Joseph's  Trouble  About  Mary." 

After  the  conference.  Ziegler  will 
open  an  interfaith  luncheon  and  dis- 
cussion among  clergy  and  laymen  of  all 
faiths  concerning  interfaith  relations  of 
the  modern  world  in  the  light  of  the 
papers  given  at  the  conference.  Follow- 
ing the  interfaith  luncheon,  ground  will 
be  broken  for  the  AT&T  Medieval  Gar- 
den in  the  Penn  State  Trial  Gardens. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  Vickie 
Ziegler  at  vlzl@psu.edu  or  call  (814) 
863-7484. 


Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology 
Symposium  planned  at  University  Park 


The  Eighth  Annual  Teaching  and 
Learning  with  Technology  Symposium 
will  be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Sat- 
urday, April  1.  in  the  Joab  L  Thomas 
Building  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  the  sym- 
posium has  provided  a  forum  for  facul- 
ty to  share  ideas  about  improving  teach- 
ing and  learning  through  the  use  of 
technology.  This  year's  symposium  will 
continue  the  tradition  with  the  theme, 
Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technol- 
ogy: The  Big  Picture." 

This  symposium  is  free  to  all  Penn 
State  faculty,  staff  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Lunch  will  be  provided. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  a  keynote  address  by 
William  H.  Graves,  chairman  and 


from  a  variety  of  topics.  Conference 
proceedings  will  be  made  accessible  for 
online  review  afterward. 

For  more  information,  call  (814)  863- 
9522  or  visit  the  Web  at  http:// 
cac.psu.edu/training/ilt.  Registrations 
will  be  accepted  online  at  http:// 
cac.psu.edu/train  ing/tlt/regist.  html. 


International  communications 
scholar  to  deliver  Oweida  Lecture 


World-renowned 
nications  schol- 
ar John  Merrill 
will  delivt 
N.N.  Oweida 
Lecture  in  Jour- 
nalism Ethics  at 
7  p.m.  Monday. 
March  27,  in 
113  Carnegie 
Building  on  the 
University  Park 
campus. 
lecture  is  free  to  the  public. 

Merrill,  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  will  retire 


John  Merrill 


this  year  after  teaching  t 
tions  at  numerous  universities  over  the 
past  50  years.  One  of  the  first  American 
professors  to  teach  international  com- 
munications, he  is  the  author  of  The 
Foreign  Press,  the  first  textbook  written 
in  English  on  the  subject.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  other  books,  includ- 
ing The  Elite  Press  and  International 
and  Intereultural  Communication. 

The  Dr.  N.N.  Oweida  Lecture  in 
journalism  Ethics  is  supported  by  an 
endowment  from  Margaret  L.  Oweida 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Dr. 
N.N.  Oweida.  a  surgeon  from  New 
Kensington,  Pa. 


Candidate  to  speak  at  Delaware  County 


Blondell  Reynolds  Brown,  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council  at-largc  position,  will  give  a  free 
talk  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  Student  Lounge 
of  the  Main  Building  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County  on  Friday.  March  31. 
Brown  has  dedicated  much  of  her 
life  to  serving  her  community  as  an 
educator,  community  activist,  political 
leader  and  concerned  parent.  She  is 


currently  community  affairs  director 
for  state  Sen.  Vincent  Hughes  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Development  Corp..  which  is 
actively  engaged  in  creating  affordable 
housing  for  Philadelphia  residents. 

Brown  attended  Penn  State  Delaware 
County  from  1971-72  and  graduated  with 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  edu- 
cation from  University  Park. 


Fayette  colloquia  series  schedule  set 


The  schedule  for  Penn  State  Fayette's 
spring  colloquia  series,  held  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  the  Biomedical  Technology 
Building  Lecture  Hall,  follows: 

■  March  30:  "Rural  Poverty  in 
America:  A  Socio-Historical  Case  Study 
of  Fayette  County"  by  Eric  Cohen.  Penn 
State  Fayette  professor  of  sociology; 

■  April  6:  "Rural  Homebound  Elder- 
ly: An  Examination  of  Fayette,  Greene 
and   Schuylkill   Counties"  by  Josi 


Kalavar,  Penn  State  Fayette  professor  of 
human  development  and  family  studies; 
and 

■  April  13:  "Comparative  Analysis 
of  Canadian  and  American  Blackfoot 
People"  by  Rodger  Henderson,  Penn 
State  Fayette  professor  of  history  and 
Angela  Kraus. 

The  events  are  free.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  James  Crawford  at  (412) 
430-4262. 


Video  depicts  trip  to  Amazon,  Galapagos 


Jacqueline  McLaughlin,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  Penn  State  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  Stam  Zervanos,  associate 
professor  of  biology  at  Penn  State 
Berks,  will  present  "From  the  Rainfor- 
est to  the  Galapagos:  A  Video  Adven- 
ture" at  noon  Friday,  March  31,  in 
Room  5  Luerssen  at  Penn  State  Berks. 
McLaughlin  and  Zervanos  plan  to 
take  another  trip  this  summer  to  Alaska 
to  continue  to  study  biodiversity  and 
the  evolutionary  mechanisms  that  lead 
to  biodiversity  in  Alaskan  temperate 
rainforests.  Student  discoveries  and 
observations  will  assist  McLaughlin 


and  Zervanos  in  the  development  of  a 
Web-based  course  called  Biodiversity 
on  Line,  which  will  be  taught  as  a  first 
year  seminar  course  with  a  travel  option 
for  Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  Col- 
lege students  starting  in  the  spring  of 
2001.  The  goal  is  to  use  the  Web  to 
bring  fieldwork  to  the  classroom. 

For  more  information  about  "From 
the  Rainforest  to  the  Galapagos,"  check 
the  Web  at  http://www.lv.psu.edu/ 
jxm57/galapagos/,  and  for  more  infor- 
mation on  next  summer's  trip  to  Alas- 
ka, go  to  http://www.lv.psu.edu/ 
jxm57/aiaska/. 


Lecture  focus  is  environmental  economics 


Daniel  W.  Bromley,  the  Anderson-Bas- 
com  professor  of  applied  economics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
will  present  the  2000  Rachel  Carson 
Lecture  at  7:30  p.m.  April  6  in  101  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  and  Industries  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  at  7  p.m. 
Bromley  is  well-known  for  his  work 
in  environmental/natural  resource  eco- 
c  development.  He 


has  published  extensively  on  natural 
resource  and  environmental  econom- 
ics, and  on  economic  development  He 
is  the  author  or  editor  of  nine  books, 
the  most  recent  being  Sustaining  Devel- 
opment: Environmental  Resources  in 
Developing  Countries  (1999). 

The  Rachel  Carson  Lecture  is  spon- 
sored by  Penn  State's  School  of  Forest 
Resources  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology. 
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More  Lectures 


MLK  lecture  to  be  given  by 
world-renowned  scholar 


Gayraud  Wilmore 

Tuesday,  April  4,  i 


ar  of  African 
American  reli- 
gion and  the  his- 
tory of  the 
African  Ameri- 
can church,  will 
give  the  16th 
Annual  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 
Memorial  Lec- 
ture at  7:30  p.m. 
the  All-Faith  Chapel 


i  Eisenhower  Chapel,  University  Park. 
The  lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs  and 
the  Department  of  African  and  African 
American  Studies. 

Until    1990,    when    he    retired, 


Wilmore  was  a  professor  of  church  his- 
tory at  the  Interdenominational  Theo- 
logical Center  in  Atlanta.  He  has  long 
served  the  African  American  church 
and  community  and  is  an  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  Church  USA 
His  career  has  emphasized  justice, 
peace  making  and  reconciliation  among 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

His  best-known  book,  Black  Religion 
and  Black  Radicalism:  An  Interpretation 
of  the  Religious  History  of  African  Amer- 
icans, has  had  12  printings  and  was  pub- 
lished in  its  third  edition  in  1998. 

Wilmore  also  was  a  founder  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Black  Church- 
men, the  Pan-African  Skills  Project  and 
the  Black  Theology  Project  of  Theolo- 
gy in  the  Americas." 


Political  science  lecture  set  for  April  7 


Samuel  L.  Popkin,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  California- 
San  Diego,  is  this  years  featured  speak- 
er for  the  Herschel  W.  and  Eileen 
Wirtshafter  Leibowitz  Lecture  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  in  the  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts.  The  lecture  will  be 
held  from  8  to  9:30  p.m.  Friday,  April  7, 
in  108  Forum  Building  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus. 

Popkin's  free  public  lecture,  'The 
New  Technologies  of  Campaigning- 
The  2000  Elections,"  analyzes  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  primaries 
and  shows  how  these  battles  have  been 


transformed  by  the  communications 
revolutions  of  the  last  three  decades. 

Popkin  is  director  of  the  UCSD 
Washington  Center.  Before  joining  the 
political  science  department  there,  Pop- 
kin was  on  the  faculty  at  Yale,  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Texas.. 

The  Leibowitz  lecture  is  named  for 
Herschel  W.  Leibowitz,  Evan  Pugh  pro- 
fessor emeritus  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Department  of  Psycholo- 
gy since  1962,  and  his  wife  Eileen 
Wirtshafter  Leibowitz,  who  established 
an  endowment  for  the  lectureship  in 
1996. 


Symposium  to  examine  Lipton  exhibit 


In  conjunction  with  the  exhibition  "An 
American  Sculptor:  Seymour  Lipton." 
on  view  at  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
on  the  University  Park  campus  through 
June  4,  a  symposium  will  be  held. 

The  Seymour  Lipton  and  Abstract 
Expressionism  symposium  is  scheduled 
for  April  7-8  in  the  museum's  Palmer 
Lipcon  Auditorium.  The  program  will 
examine  Seymour  Lipton  and  his  sculp- 
ture in  the  context  of  mid-20th-century 
American  sculpture  and  painting. 

Lori  Verderame,  who  holds  a  Ph.D. 
in  art  history  from  Penn  State  and  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  exhibition  catalog, 
will  give  the  keynote  address  on  Friday, 


April  7,  at  5:30  p.m.  A  reception  and 
viewing  of  the  exhibition  will  follow. 

Starting  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  8, 
the  program  will  feature  presentations 
by  George  Neubert,  director,  San  Anto- 
nio Museum  of  Art;  independent  schol- 
ar Irving  Sandler,  author  of  one  of  the 
catalog  essays;  Sarah  Rich,  assistant 
professor  of  art  history  at  Penn  State; 
conservator  Thomas  Podnar,  from  the 
McKay  Lodge  Fine  Arts  Conservation 
Laboratory;  and  contemporary  artist 
Luis  Jimenez. 

The  symposium  is  free,  but  registra- 
tion is  required.  Call  (814)  865-7672  to 
register  or  for  more  information. 


April  events  of  interest  to  women  students 


The  following  events,  offered  with  sup- 
port from  the  Center  for  Women  Stu- 
dents, will  take  place  on  the  University 
Park  campus: 

■  Wednesday,  April  12:  Film/dis- 
cussion on  "After  Stonewall,"  a  film 
that  looks  at  the  high  and  low  points 
of  the  American  gay  and  lesbian 
rights  movement  since  the   1969 


police  raid  on  the  Stonewall  Inn,  a  bar 
in  New  York  City's  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. 

The  raid  led  to  three  nights  of  riot- 
ing by  the  city's  gay  community. 

■  Wednesday,  April  12:  Take  Back 
the  Night  Rally  and  March,"  an  annual 
event  aimed  at  raising  awareness  about 
violence  against  women. 


Workshop  gives  graduate  students 
tips  on  successful  grant  writing 


"Successful  (.mill  Writing  lm  Griiduale 
Students"  is  the  topic  of  the  third  Uni- 
versity Park  workshop  in  the  profes- 
sional development  workshop  series 
titled  Professionalism  in  the  New  Mil- 
lennium. The  free  workshop,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  6,  from  4:15  to  6:30  p.m.  in 
the  Boardroom  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
will  feature  Eric  Barron,  professor  and 
director  of  the  Environment  Institute 
Earth  System  Science  Center  at  Penn 
State. 

Barron  will  give  the  keynote 
address,  "How  to  be  Successful  in 
Grant  Writing,"  and  will  share  hisexpe- 

Feminist  philosopher 
social  change  April  6 

World-renowned  radical  feminist 
philosopher  Mary  Daly  brings  her  mes- 
sage of  social  change  to  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg  on  Thursday.  April  6,  in  a  free 
lecture  titled  "Amazing  Women: 
Reclaiming  Life  and  Spirit."  The  talk 
will  be  in  the  Capital  Union  Building 
Student  Center  at  7  p.m. 

Daly  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
legal  struggle  with  Boston  College, 
where  she  taught  for  33  years.  More 
than  a  dozen  years  ago,  Daly  realized 
that  young  females  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable discussing  difficult  problems 


riences  and  discuss  the  importance  of 
grant  writing  in  setting  a  new  investi- 
gator's career  path. 

Registration  is  required.  For  a  $5 
fee,  graduate  students  also  can  attend  a 
networking  dinner  with  the  speaker 
and  panelists  at  the  Inn  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  workshop.  Reservations  for 
the  networking  dinner  must  be  made  at 
registration,  by  March  30.  Registrations 
will  be  made  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  and  forms  are  available  in 
the  colleges'  departmental  offices  and 
in  The  Graduate  School,  114  Kern 
Building. 

to  speak  about 
at  Harrisburg 

facing  women  in  society  while  in  women 
studies  classes  with  males.  She  began 
to  ask  male  students  to  take  independ- 
ent studies  credits  with  her  when  they 
enrolled  in  her  class.  This  ended  recent- 
ly when  a  male  student  threatened  to 
sue  the  college  because  of  his  "exclu- 
sion" from  a  class.  She  was  eventually 
removed  from  her  tenured  faculty  posi- 
tion, which  she  is  legally  challenging. 

Daly  is  the  author  of  seven  books, 
including  the  best-selling  Gyn/Ecology, 
and  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
leading  feminist  thinkers  of  our  time. 


Imagine  the  future  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 


One  of  the  nation's  leading  America 
studies  scholars,  Michael  Frisch,  will 
speak  on  "Public  History  and  Imagin- 
ing the  Future"  at  7  p.m.  April  13  in 
Penn  State  Harrisburg's  Olmsted  Audi- 
torium. 

Frisch,  president  of  the  American 
Studies  Association  and  professor  of 
history  and  American  studies  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
earned  a  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fel- 
lowship and  White  House  Millennial 


Program  grant  in  1999  for  piloting  a 
3-D  documentary  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition. 

He  will  speak  on  collaborations 
between  academic  and  public  institu- 
tions in  the  future  of  American  studies. 
He  will  discuss  his  pilot  3-D  documen- 
tary and  consider  its  broader  implica- 
tions for  historical  institutions. 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public.  For 
information,  call  (717)  948-6201  or 
e-mail  amst@psu.edu. 


Learn  how  Civil  War  soldiers  dealt  with  death 


One  of  the  country's  leading  historians 
of  the  U.S.  South  and  the  Civil  War  Era 
will  share  insights  on  how  soldiers  of 
this  time  dealt  with  death  in  a  pubu'c  lec- 
ture at  7:30  p.m.  April  10.  in  121  Sparks 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Drew  Gilpin  Faust,  Annenberg  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  speak  on  "Peculiar 


Conditions  and  Necessities:  The  Civil 
War  Soldier  and  the  Art  of  Dying,"  as 
part  of  the  Steven  and  Janice  Brose  Dis- 
tinguished Lecture  Series  in  the  Civil 
War  Era. 

A  book  signing  and  reception  will 
follow.  Sponsored  by  the  Civil  War  Era 
Center,  this  is  the  second  year  for  the 
Brose  Lecture. 


Fayette  Women's  Day  events  to  be  May  18 


Penn  State  Fayette's  Women's  Day 
Committee  has  announced  plans  for  its 
19th  Annual  Women's  Day,  May  18. 

The  daylong  event  includes  two 
major  sessions  with  five  individual 
workshops  in  each  session  ranging 
from  "Women  in  the  Veterinarian  Pro- 
fession" to  "Dental  Health."  There  also 
will  be  a  Community  Service  and  Infor- 
mation Fair,  a  luncheon  and  a  featured 


speaker,  Linda  Henley-Smith,  who  will 
draw  upon  her  experiences  as  an  edu- 
cator, counselor,  author,  entertainer 
and  trainer,  to  provide  an  amusing  and 
educational  outiook  on  working,  living 
and  surviving. 

The  Women's  Day  program  serves 
as  a  forum  for  issues  and  concerns  of 
and  for  women.  For  more  information, 
call  Harriet  Galida  at  (724)  4304140. 
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Altoona  names  dean  and  ceo 


William  G.  Calc  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs  and  pro- 
fessor of  biology  Jit  Lamar  University, 
has  been  named  dean  and  campus 
executive  officer  at  Penn  Slate 
Altoona,  effective  July  1. 

Cale  has  been  executive  vice  pres- 
ident for  academic  affairs  at  Lamar 
University,  which  is  part  of  the  Texas 
State  University  System,  since  1994. 
He  is  responsible  for  policy  formula- 
tion and  budget  preparation  for  the 
university's  academic  programs, 
including  six  academic  colleges, 
graduate  studies,  research,  the 
library,  public  services  and  continuing 
education  as  well  as  for  institutional 
ch  and  reporting,  academic 
and  museum  services.  He 
university's  long- 
range  planning  and  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university  in  the  presi- 
dent's absence. 

Among  his  accomplishments  as 
executive  vice  president,  he  has 
supervised  the  revision  of  the  univer- 


William  G.  Cale  ir 


ated  the  South- 
east     Texas 

Telecommuni- 
cations Educa- 


tion Network  with  regional  public 
schools.  He  also  increased  enroll- 
ments by  restructuring  and  refocus- 
ing  recruitment  and  marketing 
efforts,  and  created  the  Lamar 
Ambassadors  Program,  a  student 
group  serving  the  outreach  needs  of 
the  university. 

Cale's  research  interests  include 
ecological  modeling  theory,  error  and 
uncertainty  analysis,  the  theory  of 
ecosystem  structure  and  function,  and 
the  economics  of  tropical  forest 
preservation.  He  is  author  or  co- 


author of  more  than  60  publications 
and  presentations  on  these  topics  and 
has  been  the  principal  investigator  on 
several  research  projects  funded  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  organizations. 

From  1989  to  1994,  Cale  was  dean 
of  the  College  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics  at  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania  where  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  seven  departments  and  was 
engaged  in  long-range  planning  and 
external  development  Before  that,  he 
was  associate  dean  and  college  mas- 
ter at  the  School  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Dallas  from  1983  to  1985  and 
again  from  1987  to  1989.  From  1985  to 
1989  he  also  served  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences for  UT-Dallas. 

After  his  graduation  from  Penn 
State  in  1969,  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
zoology  with  a  specialization  in  sys- 
tems ecology  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1975. 


Developmental  psychologist  to  get  honorary  degree 


The  board  of  trustees  approved  the 
granting  of  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
humane  letters  to  developmental  psy- 
chologist Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  who 
has  played  an  active  role  in  the  design 
of  developmental  programs  in  the 
United  States  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Head  Start. 

Bronfenbrenner  will  receive  the 
honorary  degree  at  the  August  2000 
commencement  ceremony  at  Univer- 
sity Park,  and  will  serve  as  the  com- 
t  speaker. 


Bronfenbrenner  is  the  Jacob  Gould 
Sherman  professor  of  human  devel- 
opment and  family  studies  and  of  psy- 
chology at  Cornell  University.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  scholarly  work. 
Bronfenbrenner  has  pursued  three 
mutually  reinforcing  themes:  devel- 
oping theory  at  the  frontiers  of  devel- 
opmental science,  applying  his 
research  to  public  policy  and  practice, 
and  teaching. 

His  current  research  focuses  on 
how  complex  interactions  between 
humans  and  their  environment  fur- 
ther the  development  of  healthy 
behaviors  and  reduce  dysfunctional 


behaviors  in  children  and  adults. 
Other  areas  include  a  study  of  devel- 
opmental processes  in  middle  adult- 
hood and  old  age. 

Born  in  Moscow,  Russia,  in  1917, 
Bronfenbrenner  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  six.  He  received 
bachelor's  degrees  in  psychology  and 
music  from  Cornell  University  in  1938 
and  his  doctoral  degree  in  develop- 
mental psychology  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  in  1942. 

Bronfenbrenner's  distinguished 
achievements  have  won  him  awards 
both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 


Board  approves  several  program  changes 


Following  are  program  changes  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees  at  its  March  17  meeting.  For  more 
details  on  the  changes,  check  the  Web  at  htlp:// 
www.psu.edu/ttr/INTERCOM/bot.htmmprograms. 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Abington  College 

■  Psychological  and  Social  Sciences  [PSSBfl  and 
PSSBSI:  New  major 

This  major  is  designed  to  respond  to  the  demand  for 
a  program  emphasizing  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences leading  to  an  understanding  of  human  behavior 
and  its  influence  upon  society  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  social  forces  on  individuals. 

College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 

■  Major  in  Environmental  Systems  Engineering 

(ENVSE):  Change  in  name  from  major  in  geoenviron- 
mental  engineering  (GEOEE) 

The  name  is  being  changed  to  satisfy  ABET 
accreditation  requirements. 


Graduate  Programs 

■  Concurrent  Master  of  Business  Administration  Degree 
in  Business  Administration  (Penn  State  Harrisburg)  and  the 
Juris  Doctor  (Dickinson  School  of  Law):  New  program 

The  proposal,  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council  at 
its  Jan.  19  meeting,  is  designed  to  provide  location- 
bound  students  the  opportunity  to  complete  both 
degrees. 

■  Concurrent  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  information 
systems  (Penn  State  Harrisburg)  and  the  Juris  Doctor 
(Dickinson  School  of  Law):  New  program 

The  proposal,  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council  at 
its  Jan.  19  meeting,  is  designed  to  provide  location- 
bound  students  the  opportunity  to  complete  both 
degrees. 

■  Proposed  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Bio- 
engineering  in  the  College  of  Engineering 

The  department  will  offer  an  undergraduate  degree 
program  in  bioengineering  and  continue  to  administer 
the  intercollege  graduate  program  in  bioengineering. 


Communications 
dean  reviews 
recent  growth, 
details  goals 


The  College  of  Communications  at 
Penn  State  has  expanded  significantly 
in  recent  years  and  University  officials 
have  responded  with  plans  and  actions 
to  help  accommodate  this  growth,  keep 
pace  with  evolving  technology,  and  further 
enhance  the  national  reputation  of  the  col- 
lege. 

This  was  the  focus  of  an  informational 
report  by  College  of  Communications  Dean 
Douglas  A.  Anderson  to  the  board  of 
trustees  at  their  meeting  in  Hershey  March 
17.  His  report  stressed  several  statistics  that 
define  Penn  State's  place  among  the  109 
accredited  communications  programs 
nationwide. 

Among  the  numbers  cited  by  Anderson 
was  the  college's  fall  1999  enrollment  of 
2,921  undergraduate  students  —  an 
increase  of  63  percent  over  the  fall  1994 
enrollment  The  college  also  enrolls  67  grad- 
uate students,  making  it  the  largest  accred- 
ited Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  pro- 
gram in  the  country. 

As  a  testament  to  the  success  of  its 
minority  recruiting  and  retention  initiatives, 
the  college  also  enrolled  288  students  of 
color  last  fall  —  twice  as  many  as  were 
enrolled  six  years  ago  —  and  has  consis- 
tently retained  between  90  percent  and  100 
percent  of  minority  students  between  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Growing  enrollment  and  retention, 
according  to  Anderson,  is  a  reflection  of  the 
quality  of  the  professional  curriculum 
offered  by  the  college.  In  addition  to  its  five 
majors,  the  college  coordinates  an  array  of 
special  programs,  including  the  Institute  for 
Information  Policy,  the  Pennsylvania  Center 
for  the  First  Amendment.  The  Foster  Con- 
ference of  Distinguished  Writers  and  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Communications  and 
Democracy  Semester. 

In  the  classroom,  more  than  half  of  the 
fall  course  sections  used  technology  for 
instruction  and  64  percent  of  all  sections 
enrolled  20  or  fewer  students,  allowing  for 
more  individualized  instruction  in  the  latest 
tools  and  methods  of  communication. 

However,  Anderson  cautioned  against 
complacency  resulting  from  good  progress, 
and  noted  specific  areas  that  need  improve- 

Targeted  improvement  goals  include 
using  evolving  technologies  in  the  curricu- 
lum, increasing  external  research  funding 
and  enhancing  faculty  scholarship  and  the 
graduate  program.  Other  goals  are  devel- 
oping distance  learning  opportunities,  con- 
tinuing to  make  improvements  in  diversity 
and  climate  issues,  and  increasing  external 
relations  and  fund-raising  efforts. 
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Preliminary  plans  approved  for  Erie  chapel  and  bell  tower 


Preliminary  plans  for  an  interfaith  chapel 
and  bell  tower  at  Penn  State  Erie  were 
approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  March  17 
in  Hershey. 

The  chapel  and  bell  tower  will  be  located 
along  a  walkway  between  the  Multi-Purpose 
Building  and  Jordan  Road,  creating  a  strong 
pedestrian  corridor  that  extends  from  one 
end  of  campus  to  the  other.  Generous  land- 
scaping is  planned  as  well.  The  design  by 
Noelker  and  Hull  Associates  of  Chambers- 
burg  is  intended  to  capture  the  flavor  of  his- 
toric monastic  structures  common  to  many 
faiths. 

The  exterior  finishes  include  brick  and 
sanding  seam  metal  roofing.  A  conference 
room,  gathering  space  and  restrooms  will  be 
on  the  first  floor,  and  a  monumental  stair- 
case will  lead  to  lobby  areas  on  the  upper 
level.  This  floor  will  contain  administrative 
offices  and  an  octagonal  worship  space  with 
seating  for  180  people.  A  small  meditation 
room  will  be  located  in  the  base  of  the  bell 
tower  and  its  high  steeple  will  contain  a  bell 
carillon. 

Construction  of  the  9,512-square-foot 
building  is  expected  to  begin  in  August  and 
is  expected  to  cost  approximately  S3  million. 
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This  artist's  rendition  shows  the  south  view  of  the  new  chapel  and  bell  tower  at  Penn  State  Erie 


Market  value  of  endowment 
more  than  doubles  over  five  years 


The  total  market  value  of  Penn  State's 
pooled  endowment  fund  reached  $790.7 
million  as  of  Dec.  31, 1999  —  more  than 
double  its  value  of  five  years  ago.  A 
report  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees 
March  17  by  the  treasurer's  office  said 
that  the  $434  million  increase  in  the 
pooled  endowment  fund  over  the  past 
five  years  reflects  both  new  gifts  and 
reinvested  earnings. 

During  the  1999  calendar  year  alone,  the 
pooled  endowment  grew  by  Si  14  million. 
This  increase  consists  of  more  than  $41  mil- 
lion in  new  gifts  and  $99  million  in  invest- 
ment returns,  offset  by  $26  million  that  the 
University  directed  to  program  support 

Room  rates 

Continued  from  page  i 

■  At  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  apart- 
ment rates  will  increase  by  $85,  from 
$1,430  to  $1,515,  per  semester  per  per- 
son for  double  or  four-person  units. 

■  Graduate  residence  hall  rates  for  a 
standard  double  room  at  University  Park 
with  a  meal  plan  will  increase  by  $65  a 
semester,  frorrt  $1,195  to  $1,260,  while  dou- 
ble rooms  without  a  meal  plan  will  increase 
by  $75  a  semester,  from  $1,320  to  $1,395. 
Meal  plans  will  increase  from  $45  to  $105  a 
semester  for  a  range  in  cost  between  $1,150 
and  $1,485,  depending  on  the  number  of 
meals  or  points  selected.  Graduate  students 
are  not  required  to  have  a  meal  plan. 


David  E.  Branigan,  associate  treasur- 
er, cited  the  University's  pooled  endow- 
ment, which  produced  a  net  return  of 
14.6  percent  during  the  1999  calendar 
year,  as  an  example  of  the  investment 
strategy's  success. 

Penn  State's  endowment  fund  is  a 
pooled  investment  of  gifts  that  provides 
the  University  with  a  source  of  income  to 
help  meet  some  of  its  most  critical  needs. 
The  University  holds  endowed  gifts  in 
perpetuity,  investing  them  and  spending 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  return  for  each 
endowment's  designated  purpose.  The 
remaining  return  is  added  to  the  princi- 
pal to  protect  it  from  inflation. 

■  Room  rates  for  Nittany  Apartments 
at  University  Park  will  increase  by  $140 
—  an  amount  that  will  include  utilities 
that  were  previously  paid  separately  by 
residents  —  for  a  range  of  $1,475  to 
$1,735  a  semester  depending  on  type  of 
apartment,  and  monthly  rates  for  East- 
view  and  Graduate  Circle  Apartments 
will  increase  from  $15  to  $25  for  a  range 
of  $375  to  $555  a  month,  depending  on 
the  number  of  bedrooms  and  unit  select- 
ed. 

■  Room  rates  for  the  University 
Manor  apartments  at  the  College  of  Med- 
icine in  Hershey  will  increase  from  $14 
to  $40  a  month  for  a  range  of  $572  to 
$1,312  a  month,  effective  July  1,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  bedrooms  and 
whether  or  not  the  unit  is  furnished. 


Trustees  approve  two  ball  fields, 
other  construction  projects 


The  board  of  trustees  approved  the 
construction  of  two  varsity  athletic 
fields  at  Penn  State  Erie,  which  will 
meet  NCAA  requirements  for  Divi- 
sion III  men's  baseball  and  women's 
softball  competition. 

The  $975,000  project,  designed  by 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  in  con- 
junction with  Dahlkemper  Associates 
of  Erie,  will  include  team  dugouts,  a 
press  box,  walkways,  and  lighting  and 
landscaping,  and  is  compatible  with 
the  campus  master  plan  approved  in 
1998. 

The  trustees  also  approved  the 


installation  of  temporary  modular 
units  at  Penn  State  Fayette  to  be  used 
until  the  completion  of  renovation 
work  to  the  Eberly  Building.  The  six 
temporary  structures  will  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  construction  in  2001. 

In  addition,  they  heard  a  report  on 
plans  to  build  an  addition  to  Mateer 
Building  at  University  Park. 

The  addition  will  provide  addition- 
al office  space  for  the  School  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Recreation  Manage- 
ment and  will  be  built  in  what  is  now 
a  small  interior  courtyard  adjacent  to 
Kern  Building. 


Election  ballot  positions  announced 


Ballot  positions  for  the  2000  election 
of  trustees  by  alumni  have  been 
determined  by  a  drawing,  a  proce- 
dure established  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Paula  R.  Ammerman,  associate 
secretary  of  the  board,  conducted 
the  drawing  and  said  ballots  for  the 
trustee  election  will  be  mailed  to 
alumni  by  April  10. 

All  ballots  must  be  returned  to 
the  trustee  office  by  the  close  of  the 
election  at  9  a.m.  Thursday,  May  11. 

The  names  of  the  candidates  for 
three  positions  on  the  board  to  be 
elected  by  alumni,  and  the  order  in 


which  they  will  appear  on  the  ballot, 
are  as  follows: 

■  David  R.  Jones,  '54,  consulting 
editor,  The  New  York  Times,  Mont- 
clair,  N.J. 

■  David  M.  Joyner,  72,  76g, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  CEO, 
Elan  Cosmetic  Centers  Inc.,  Hum- 
melstown.  Pa. 

■  Anne  Riley,  '64,  75g,  teacher 
(retired),  State  College  Area  High 
School,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 

■  Ben  Novak,  '65,  '99g,  attorney, 
Novak,  Stover  &  Furst,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

■  Craig  W.  Micklow,  '69.  chief 
financial  officer,  The  Gammon 
Group  LLC,  Southlake,  Texas. 
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^Private  Giving 

Couple  gives  $2  million  for  graduate  fellowships 


Graduate  stucle 
in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human 
Development  will 
have  more  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue 
_  their  education  and 
the  research      goals 

„....,  ctatc      thanks   to   a   gift 
PENN  STATE      fr        A,ber,  and 

CAMPAIGN  .  ,,,. 

Lorraine  Kligman. 

The  Philadelphia 

couple  has  established  an  endowment 

valued  at  $2  million  to  create  the  Albert 

M.  Kligman  Graduate  Fellowship. 

Albert  and  Lorraine  Kligman  have 
helped  unlock  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
skin  physiology  and  aging,  including 


Lorraine  and  Albert  Kligman 

the  development  of  Retin  A,  an  "anti- 
wrinkle"  cream  widely  used  for  acne 
and  photo-aged  skin.  The  recipients  of 


»  professional  awards  and  cita- 
tions, they  are  both  widely  known  as 
eminent  scholars  and  articulate 
spokespersons  for  the  scientific 
process. 

Albert  Kligman  began  his  education- 
al career  at  Penn  State  Mont  Alto,  where 
he  enrolled  in  the  forestry  program.  He 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  botany 
from  Penn  State  in  1939. 

While  a  Penn  State  student,  Albert 
was  an  accomplished  varsity  gymnast 
and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
earned  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  botany 
in  1942  and  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1947, 
both  from  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  is  professor  emeritus  of  derma- 
tology at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


st.  In  ml  tit  Medicine,  and  Lorraine  also  is 
a  professor  emerita  at  Penn. 

Albert  Kligman  is  a  member  of  the 
volunteer  committee  that  is  leading 
Health  and  Human  Development's  por- 
tion of  Penn  State's  Grand  Destiny  Cam- 
paign, an  effort  to  raise  $1  billion  in  pri- 
vate gifts  over  the  seven-year  period 
ending  June  30,  2003.  He  received  the 
University's  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  in  1998  and  was  honored  as  the 
college's  Alumni  Fellow  in  1999. 

In  previous  philanthropy  to  Penn 
State,  the  Kligmans  endowed  under- 
graduate scholarships  at  the  Mont  Alto 
campus  and  a  fund  for  student  research 
in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development 


Gift  to  support  research 
on  American  Chestnut  tree 


The  American  Chestnut  once  made  up 
one-third  of  American  forests.  Today  most 
chestnut  trees  in  the  United  States  are  lit- 
tle more  than  stumps  that  sprout  and  occa- 
sionally llfiwtT,  but  rarely  produce  fruit 

In  the  early  1900s.  a  fungus  thought  to 
have  been  brought  over  from  Europe 
spread  to  the  United  States,  affecting  the 
chestnuts,  which  had  little  immunity  to 
the  disease.  The  School  of  Forest 
Resources  wants  to  return  the  American 
chestnut  to  its  role  as  one  of  the  most 
important  trees  in  the  country's  forests  by 
discovering  ways  to  help  it  become  self- 
sustaining. 

To  that  end,  the  school  will  conduct 
research  focusing  on  establishing  experi- 
mental chestnut  stands,  and  will  collabo- 
rate with  the  American  Chestnut  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit  organization  with  head- 
quarters in  Vermont,  and  Penn  State's 
Louis  W.  Schatz  Center  of  Tree  Molecular 
Genetics, 

The  new  research  and  experiments 
have  been  made  possible  through  a 
$50,000  endowment  from  Penn  State  alum- 
nus David  Robertson  and  his  wife.  Ruth. 

David  Robertson  earned  a  bachelor's 


degree  in  forestry  in  1942.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  spent  12  years  managing  rubber 
plantations  in  West  Africa  for  Firestone,  a 
tire  and  rubber  company,  and  then  spent 
20  years  in  South  America  and  West  Africa 
working  for  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  The  Robert- 
sons reside  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Penn  State  will  work  with  the  Ameri- 
can Chestnut  Foundation  on  planting  tri- 
als of  blight  resistant  strains  of  chestnut 
This  involves  developing  a  "back-cross- 
ing" program  that  uses  resistant  trees  that 
come  from  Asia,  according  to  Larry  A. 
Nielsen,  director  of  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources.  Those  trees,  however,  are 
bushier  and  not  as  high-quality,  so  the 
researchers  want  to  cross  the  disease 
resistance  of  the  Asian  chestnut  with  the 
constitution  of  the  American. 

With  the  research  supported  by  the 
Robertsons'  gift,  the  rebirth  of  the  Amer- 
ican chestnut  may  be  on  the  horizon. 

For  more  information  on  the  work 
being  done  by  Penn  State's  School  of  For- 
est   Resources,    visit    the    Web    at 
http://www.cas.psu.edu/docs/ 
CASDEPT/FOREST/lwmepage.htm 


$250,000  gift  to  endow 
new  scholarship  at  Erie 


role  in  creating  the  pro- 
gram and  in  raising  funds 
for  Penn  State  Erie's  state- 
of-the-art  complex  of  engi- 
neering buildings.  Cur- 
rently, he  is  leading  an 
effort  among  regional 
plastics  companies  to 
establish  scholarship 
endowments  that  will 
benefit  the  children  of 
company  employees. 


The  Erie  Plastics  Corp. 
has  made  a  gift  of 
$250,000  to  Penn  State 
Erie  to  create  a  scholar- 
ship endowment  in  mem- 
ory of  Paul  C.  Roche  Sr., 
founder  of  the  corpora- 
First  consideration  for 
the  Paul  C.  Roche  Sr. 
Memorial  Scholarship  will  Pau|  c_  Roche  Sn 
be  to  children  of  employ- 
ees in  Erie  Plastics'  three  locations  Paul  C.  Roche  Sr.  also  was  a  mem- 
(Corry,  Pa.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  ber  of  Penn  State's  Mount  Nittany 
Westborough,  Mass.)  who  pursue  Society  and  had  been  a  benefactor  of 
plastics  or  business  studies.  the  University  for  many  years. 
Paul  C.  "Hoop"  Roche,  president  Through  his  estate  he  funded  the 
of  Erie  Plastics,  also  is  chairman  of  Paul  and  Margaret  Roche  Hall,  a 
the  Penn  State  Erie  Council  of  Fel-  glass-enclosed  atrium  that  joins  Penn 
lows.  He  is  a  member  of  Penn  State's  State  Erie's  complex  of  engineering 
Mount  Nittany  Society,  and  in  1995  buildings.  He  was  a  co-founder  and 
was  named  an  honorary  alumnus  of  past  president  of  the  Society  of  Plas- 
Penn  State  for  his  extraordinary  sup-  tics  Engineers  and  held  a  number  of 
port  of  the  University.  He  is  a  long-  patents  in  rubber  and  plastics, 
time  champion  of  the  college's  plas-  The  Paul  C.  Roche  Sr.  Memorial 
tics  engineering  technology  pro-  Scholarship  will  be  available  for  di- 
gram, having  played  an  instrumental     gible  students  in  the  fall. 


OBITUARIES 

Edgar  J.  Fleig,  maintenance  worker  at  Penn  State 
Altoona,  from  June  21,  1955,  until  his  retirement  Ja 
1, 1987;  died  Feb.  22,  at  the  age  of  75. 


Donald  R.  Greenland,  lead  mason/cement  finisher  in 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Feb.  1,  1962.  until 
his  retirement  July  1,  1988;  died  March  1.  He  was  71. 

Don  E.  Hand,  Police  Services  officer  at  Penn  State 
Altoona,  from  Aug.  29,  1978,  until  his  retirement  Jan. 
1.  1990;  died  Feb.  16.  at  the  age  of  72. 


Leonard  D.  Hardy  Sr.,  preparation  technician  in  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science,  from  Jan.  17, 1966,  until 
his  retirement  Jan.  10,  1981;  died  Feb.  20.  at  age  84. 

Thomas  W.  Kelly,  instructor  of  Spanish  in  the  College 

of  Education,  from  Sept  16,  1969,  until  his  retirement 
Nov.  1, 1993;  died  Feb.  15.  He  was  66. 

Betty  J.  Norfolk,  senior  milk  testing  operator  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  April  12,  1976, 
until  her  retirement  April  12, 1986;  died  Feb.  12.  She 


Robert  N.  Peck  II,  assistant  professor  of  German  and 
humanities  at  Penn  State  DuBois,  from  Sept  1, 1968, 
until  his  retirement  Jan.  1, 1992;  died  March  2,  at  the 
age  of  71. 

Paul  N.  Reber  Jr.,  associate  extension  agent  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Feb.  1, 1957,  until 
his  retirement  June  30, 1989;  died  Feb.  15,  at  age  69. 

Woodrow  J.  Thomas,  auto  mechanic-body  repairer  in  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Dec.  19, 1961,  until  his 
retirement  Sept  18, 1981;  died  Feb.  22.  He  was  83. 
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Device  invented  to  help  mobilize  wheelchairs  in  the  office 


During  a  typical  day  at  the  office,  how 
many  times  do  you  swivel  in  your  chair 
to  answer  the  phone,  grab  a  file  from 
the  filing  cabinet,  or  greet  a  visitor  at 
the  door?  You  may  never  have  count- 
ed, because  in  most  cases,  turning  in 
your  chair  is  as  easy  as  reaching  for 
your  coffee. 

For  an  individual  in  a  wheelchair, 
however,  swiveling  takes  a  little  more 
time  and  stronger  arm  muscles. 

To  relieve  this  strain  to  those  in 
wheelchairs,  Dennis  Wess,  associate 
research  engineer  at  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  and  several  co- 
inventors  have  developed  a  device  that 
allows  a  standard  wheelchair  to  swivel 
much  like  an  office  chair  does,  giving 
individuals  a  convenient  way  to  move 
within  their  workstations. 

Similar  to  a  kitchen's  "lazy  Susan," 
this  device  consists  of  a  circular  plat- 
form (consisting  of  two  aluminum 
plates)  on  which  a  person  could  posi- 
tion a  standard  wheelchair.  Between 
the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the  device 
are  approximately  500  tiny  plastic 
spheres  captured  within  grooves  in  the 
top  plate,  allowing  the  platform  —  and 
the  wheelchair  resting  on  it  —  to  spin 
easily  in  clockwise  and  counterclock- 
wise directions.  The  entire  platform  is 
less  than  half-an-inch  thick,  allowing  a 
wheelchair  to  easily  roll  up  onto  the 
platform  or  off  of  it 


The  device  also  features  a  locking 
mechanism  to  keep  a  wheelchair  in  a 
stationary  position  and  to  keep  individ- 


A  third-generation  prototype  of  the 
swiveling  device  is  currently  being 
field-tested  by  the  Hiram  G.  Andrews 


ualsfrom  stepping  on  the  platform  and      Center,  a  Johnstown  rehabilitation  lacil- 
injuring  themselves  when  the  device  ii 


eral  who  have  tested  the  device  at  the 
Andrews  Center,  believes  there  is  a 
definite  market  for  it 

"It  will  enable  a  person,  especially 
one  with  limited  upper  extremity 
strength,  to  turn  a  complete  360 
degrees  with  little  effort,"  he  said. 

Wess  also  received  feedback  from 
co-inventor  Carmen  Scialabba. 
Scialabba,  a  native  of  Butler,  Pa.,tested 
the  first  two  versions  of  the  device  in 
his  office  on  Capitol  Hill,  Washington, 
D.C 

Scialabba's  insight  was  instrumental 
in  addressing  design  issues  from  a 
user  perspective,  said  Wess,  who  affec- 
tionately refers  to  the  device  as  the 
"lazy  Carmen." 

A  U.S.  patent  application  has  been 
filed,  and  the  University's  Intellectual 
Property  Office  is  actively  seeking  an 
industrial  partner  who  is  interested  in 
commercializing  the  device. 

In  the  meantime,  Wess  is  consider- 
ing the  creation  of  a  motorized 
upgrade  of  the  device  so  that  individu- 
als in  wheelchairs  who  cannot  use 
their  upper  bodies  will  also  be  able  to 
maneuver  their  chairs  within  a  small 
workstation. 

"Ifs  been  rewarding  to  develop  a 
device  that  may  make  life  a  little  easier 
for  someone  needing  a  wheelchair,"  he 


Faculty  Senate  has  full  agenda  for  meeting 


The  University  Faculty  Senate  will  meet  at  1:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  March  28,  in  112  Kern  Graduate  Building, 
University  Park.  Items  to  be  discussed  include: 

■  Committees  and  Rules  —  revision  of  Bylaws, 
Article  III,  Section  5  (legislative); 

■  Committees  and  Rules  —  revision  of  Constitu- 
tion. Article  I,  Section  1  (legislative); 

■  Faculty  Affairs  —  HR-21,  definition  of  academic 
ranks  (advisory/consultative); 

■  Research  —  report  of  the  climates  on  postdoc- 
toral fellows  (advisory/consultative); 

■  University  Planning  —  parking  report  (adviso- 
ry/consultative); 

■  Committees  and  rules  nominating  report 
2000-01  —  faculty  rights  and  responsibilities,  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  on  Tenure,  University  Promotion 
and  Tenure  Review  Committee  (informational); 

■  Election  Commission  —  roster  of  senators  for 

2000-01  (informational); 

■  Intercollegiate  Athletics  —  annual  report  of  aca- 
demic eligibility  and  athletic  scholarships  for  1998-99 
(informational); 


■  Intra-University  Relations  —  non-tenure-line 
faculty  (informational); 

■  Research  —  a  primer  on  indirect  costs  (infor- 
mational) ; 

■  Senate  Council  Nominating  Committee  report 
2000-01  —  Senate  officers  chair-elect  and  secretary, 
faculty  advisory  committee  to  the  president  (informa- 
tional); 

t  credit  card 


■  Undergraduate  Education  —  University  Advis- 
ing Council  Web  site  (informational). 

Members  of  the  University  community  may  attend. 
Any  member  of  the  University  community  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Senate  may  request  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  on  any  item  of  business  already  before  the 
Senate. 

Such  a  request  must  be  made  to  the  chair,  through 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  least  four  cal- 
endar days  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  individual 
wishes  to  speak. 

For  information  on  how  to  submit  major,  minor, 
option  or  course  proposals,  the  "Guide  to  Curricular 
Procedures"  is  now  available  on  the  Web  from  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate  home  page  at  http://www.psu.edu/ujs/. 


COURSES 


Health  Matters 

To  register  for  this  program  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  call  Health  Matters  at  (814)  865-3085. 

■  A  New  Approach  to  Treating  Chronic  Ear  Infec- 
tions in  Children  —  WEL  202 

Chronic  ear  infections  can  be  a  tiling  of  the  past 


with  some  simple  supplementation,  food  elimination 
and  gentle  lymph  drainage  massage. 

These  principles  also  will  he  applied  to  recurring 
sinus  infections  and  childhood  asthma.  Meets  noon 
to  1  p.m.  Thursday,  March  30,  in  404  Old  Main. 
Cost  $5. 


Audio  Description  Service  to 
make  public  debut  March  24 

Adopting  t In ■  phrase  "Sec  the  Ails  Through  Some- 
one Else's  Eyes,"  the  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
at  Penn  State  will  premiere  a  new  service  for  sight- 
impaired  patrons  on  March  24,  with  the  touring 
musical  production  of  Camelot  at  8  p.m.  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  new  audio  description  service  allows  individ- 
uals to  describe  the  performance  to  those  with 
impaired  sight  and  enhance  (heir  theatre  experience. 
For  more  than  half  a  year,  a  group  of  12  audio 
describers  have  been  practicing  their  skills  since 
their  audition  and  initial  training  program  began  in 
June  1999.  When  possible,  the  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  has  allowed  the  describers  to  attend 
rehearsals  or  matinee  performances  so  they  could 
get  comfortable  with  the  material  before  providing 
the  audio  description.  Most  often,  the  describers  are 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  describing  a  performance 
that  they  are  seeing  for  the  first  time. 

Research  on  audio  description  by  the  National 
Center  for  Accessible  Media  in  Boston  has  shown 
that  the  service  also  enhances  information  process- 
ing for  people  with  learning  disabilities  by  providing 
visual  information  in  two  sensory  modalities.  So  the 
potential  to  reach  new  audiences  is  great 

The  center  is  seeking  funds  to  use  this  service  for 
a  potential  audience  of  more  than  400  sight-loss  and 
sight-impaired  individuals  in  the  Centre  Region.  The 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  working  with  the 
Sight  Loss  Support  Group  of  Central  PA  Inc.  to  iden- 
tify possible  clients.  An  extensive  education  program 
for  the  community  to  introduce  the  availability  of  this 
new  service  is  planned. 

For  more  information,  call  David  W.  Will,  gener- 
al manager  of  the  center,  at  (814)  863-0388.  For  tick- 
ets to  any  of  the  center's  events,  call  the  Arts  Ticket 
Center  at  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 


SNews  in  Brief 


Video  series 

The  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Library  is  offering  a  lunchtime  video 
series  highlighting  the  various  subject 
areas  in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences.  This  series  includes  old 
favorites  and  new  releases  from  the 
Media  and  Technology  Support  Ser- 
vices collection. 

Showings  will  be  from  12:30  to 
1:30  p.m.  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
through  May  4,  in  the  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences  Library.  105  Deike  Build- 
ing, University  Park.  A  schedule  is  on 
the  Web  at  http://www.Hbraries.psu. 
edu/pubinfo/news/emsvideos.  html. 

For  more  information,  call  Marsha 
Tate  at  (814)  865-9517  or  e-mail 
mat  1  "."psu.edu. 

5K  run/walk 

A  5K  run/walk  for  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Fund  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday.  March  25.  beginning  at  the 
south  end  zone  outside  Beaver  Stadi- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Registration  will  be  held  from  8:30  to 
9:30  a.m. 

Awards  will  be  given  to  the  top  two 
female  and  male  finishers  in  seven  dif- 
ferent age  groups.  The  registration  fee 
is  $15  and  includes  a  cotton  T-shirt  for 
all  participants.  A  donation  of  $115 
would  include  a  commemorative  pin. 

All  proceeds  from  the  race  will  be 
sent  to  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Fund  to 
help  support  research  on  education, 
fellowships  for  teachers  to  encourage 
girls  achievement  in  math,  science  and 
technology,  and  an  annual  national 
teacher  institute. 

For  more  information,  e-mail 
Bridget  Kerlin  at  bskl31@psu.edu. 

Spanier  on  radio 

The  moral  development  of  children 
and  adolescents  is  the  topic  of  the  next 
edition  of  'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowl- 
edge," President  Graham  B.  Spanier's 
monthly  radio  call-in  show  airing  at  7 
p.m.  Tuesday,  March  28,  on  WPSU-FM 
(91.5, 106.7.  95.1,  90.1. 100.9  and 
104.7). 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  the  pass- 
ing of  essential  standards  between  gen- 
erations will  be  Arthur  J.  Schwartz, 
director  of  character  development  pro- 
grams for  the  John  Templeton  Founda- 
tion, and  William  Damon,  director  of 
the  Stanford  Center  on  Adolescence 
and  author  of  Greater  Expectations: 
Overcoming  the  Culture  of  Indulgence 
in  our  Homes  and  Schools. 

Listeners  may  join  the  discussion  by 
calling  (800)  543-8242  during  the  one- 
hour  broadcast  Internet  users  world- 
wide can  link  to  sound  and  pictures 
from  the  program  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/tech/tech.htmi, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  contact  the 
president  during  the  program  via  e- 
mail  to  response@psu.edu. 


Mirian  Ojeda,  left,  a  graduate  student,  and  Jean-Philippe  Laurenceau,  a  profess' 
from  Miami  University  and  Penn  State  alumnus,  lead  salsa  lessons  in  White 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  lessons,  sponsored  by  the  Penn 
State  Dance  Club,  will  be  repeated  in  mid-April. 


Harrisburg  open  house 

Penn  State  Harrisburg  is  holding  an 
undergraduate  open  house  at  9  a.m. 
Saturday,  April  8,  in  the  new  library  on 
its  campus.  Anyone  attending  the  open 
house  can  learn  about  Penn  State  Har- 
risburg's  26  undergraduate  majors  and 
three  academic  minors,  meet  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  confer  with  financial 
aid  advisers,  and  tour  the  campus  and 
new  library. 

For  information,  call  (800)  222-2056 
or  e-mail  hbgadmit@psu.edu. 

Trade  show 

The  Penn  State  Nittany  Lion  and  the 
Penn  State  cheerleaders  will  be  on 
hand  during  the  first  Penn  State  mini- 
trade  show,  to  be  held  Monday,  April 
10,  at  the  Fort  Washington  Holiday 
Inn.  More  than  50  retailers  will  display 
their  unique  Penn  State  products  at  the 
free  show,  which  will  feature  only  Penn 
State  merchandise. 

The  show  will  be  open  to  the  gener- 
al public  from  4  to  6  p.m.  and  to  retail- 
ers and  retail  buyers  from  10  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  For  more  information,  e-mail 
Jean  Barrett  at  ojbl@psu.edu  or  call 
(814)  8654356. 

New  awards  program 

The  Penn  State  Commission  for  the 
Prevention  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Other  Drug  Abuse  (CPATODA)  has 
begun  a  new  recognition  program  for 


alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drug  pre- 
vention programs.  Nomination  forms 
are  available  online  at  http://www. 
psu.edu/ATOD/nomination.htmland 
are  due  no  later  than  April  11.  The 
date,  location  and  time  of  the  awards 
ceremony  will  be  announced  in  the 
near  future. 

For  more  information,  call  Andrea 
Gaspardino  at  (814)  863-8065  or  e-mail 
amgl3@sa.psu.edu.  To  submit  a  fax 
nomination,  please  contact  Gary  Ricard 
at  (814)  863-7575  or  e-mail 
ger7@psu.edu.  Additional  information 
about  the  awards  is  also  available 
online  at  http://www.psu.edu/ATOD/ 
awardsfyi.html. 

University  holidays 

The  Memorial  Day  holiday  will  be 
observed  officially  by  the  University  on 
Monday.  May  29.  Independence  Day 
will  be  observed  on  Tuesday,  July  4. 
Classes  will  not  be  in  session  on  either 
of  these  days. 

Faculty/staff  handbooks  online 

For  information  on  policies,  benefits, 
services  and  other  related  matters  of 
the  University,  employees  should  con- 
sult either  the  Faculty  Handbook  or  the 
Staff  Employee  Handbook,  which  are 
both  only  available  online. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Faculty  Hand- 
book has  been  issued.  The  Faculty 
Handbook,  last  updated  in  1995,  pro- 
vides a  general  description  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  and  contains  sections  on  aca- 
demic policies,  instruction,  research 
and  benefits  and  personnel  policies.  It 
also  contains  an  extensive  listing  (with 
Web  links)  of  publications  of  interest  to 
faculty,  such  as  teaching,  advising  and 
curricular  information,  Penn  State  facts 
and  information,  and  academic  cata- 
logs. To  consult  the  handbook,  go  to 
the  University's  home  page  on  the  Web 
(http://www.pstt.eduA  and  select  "Aca- 
demic Administration."  Click  on  "Publi: 
cations"  and  then  "Faculty  Handbook," 
or  go  directly  to  the  document  at 
http://www.psu.edu/oldmain/prov/ 
fachand/ . 

To  access  the  Staff  Employee  Hand- 
book, click  on  "Policies,  Handbooks, 
Contracts"  on  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  home  page  at  http://www. 
ohr.psu.edu/;  select  "Staff  Employee 
Handbook." 

These  handbooks  are  intended  for 
use  as  a  general  reference,  and  provide 
the  reader  with  referrals  to  official 
sources  for  University  policies  and 
guidelines.  Publishing  the  documents 
exclusively  online  allows  for  timely 
updating  of  information  and  wider 
accessibility. 

Information  to  be  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  Faculty  Handbook 
should  be  sent  to  Brenda  Hameister  at 
bghl@psu.edu.  Comments  regarding 
the  Staff  Employee  Handbook  should  be 
directed  to  Angela  Johnson-Tisdale  at 
amjl09@psu.edu. 

Computer  instruction  available 

You  can  broaden  your  horizons  with  a 
variety  of  computer  learning  opportuni- 
ties through  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing  (CAC) ,  which  offers  an 
assortment  of  computer  classes  for  all 
Penn  State  faculty,  staff  and  students, 
often  for  little  or  no  charge.  In  addition 
to  a  variety  of  weekday  seminars  at 
University  Park,  the  center  also  offers 
Web-based  training,  customized  train- 
ing and  weekend  and  evening  open 
houses.  Learn  more  about  these  oppor- 
tunities and  register  for  courses  at  the 
training  Web  site  at  http://cac.psu.edu/ 
training/. 

Looking  for  a  form 

Have  you  ever  been  told  that  you  need- 
ed to  use  a  particular  form,  but  had  no 
idea  where  to  get  it?  A  new  online  tool 
is  available  for  faculty  and  staff  to 
locate  blank  University  forms. 

The  Form  Locator  is  available  at 
http://guru.psu.  edu/FormLocator/  and 
can  be  used  to  find  information  about  a 
form  (such  as  the  source  and  the 
instructions  for  its  use).  The  form  data- 
base currently  has  more  than  284 
online  and  paper  forms,  including  all 
IBIS  forms  and  major  University  paper 
forms.  The  database  is  expected  to 
grow  as  more  segments  of  the  Univer- 
sity contribute  information. 
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Five  to  be  recognized  with  Faculty  Scholar  Medals 


Five  faculty  members  will  receive  1999- 
2000  Faculty  Scholar  Medals  for  Out- 
standing Achievement 

Londa  L.  Schiebinger,  professor  of 
history  of  science,  will  receive  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Medal;  Ross  C.  Hardi- 
son,  professor  of  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology,  and  Webb  C.  Miller, 
professor  of  computer  science,  will 
share  the  Life  and  Health  Sciences 
Medal;  Vincent  H.  Crespi,  assistant 
professor  of  physics  and  the  Downs- 
brough  professor,  earned  the  Physical 
Sciences  Medal;  and  Linda  M.  Collins, 
professor  of  human  development  and 
family  studies  and  director  of  the 
Methodology  Center,  will  receive  the 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Medal. 

Established  in  1980,  the  award  rec- 
ognizes scholarly  or  creative  excel- 
lence represented  by  a  single  contribu- 
tion or  a  series  of  contributions  around 
a  coherent  theme.  A  committee  of  fac- 
ulty peers  reviews  nominations  and 
selects  candidates. 

Schiebinger  receives  this  award  for 
her  work  in 
defining  the  field 
of  the  history  of 
gender  and  sci- 
ence as  present- 
ed in  many 
scholarly  papers 
and  her  three 
books,  The  Mind 
Has  No  Sex? 
Women  in  the 
Origins  of  Mod-  Unda  L  SdueMngw 
em  Science  (Harvard  U.  Press,  1991); 
Natures  Body:  Gender  in  the  Making oj 
Modern  Science  (Beacon  Press,  1993); 


and  Has  Feminism  Changed  Science? 
(Harvard  University  Press,  1999). 

Currently  at  the  Max  Planck  Insti- 
tute for  the  History  of  Science  in 
Berlin  as  the  first  woman  historian  to 
hold  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Research  Prize,  Schiebinger  is  interna- 
tionally recognized  for  provoking  a 
broad  reassessment  of  the  relationship 
between  conceptions  of  "value-free" 
science  and  the  role  of  women  in  the 
early  modern  world. 

At  Penn  State  she  has  received  the 
Roy  C.  Buck  Essay  Prize  in  1990.  The 
Weiss  University  Endowed  Fellow  in 
Humanities  in  1991,  the  Award  for 
Enhancement  of  Undergraduate 
Instruction  in  1991  and  the  Class  of 
1933  Distinction  in  the  Humanities 
Award  in  1994. 

Hardison  and  Miller  share  their 
prize  for  their  collaborative  work  in 
developing  new 
computational 
methods  for  the 
analysis  of  gene 
structure  and 
function.  Their 
work  is  embod- 
ied in  a  Web- 
based  computer 
server,  the  Glo- 
bin  Gene  Serv- 
er, that  has  Ross  C.  Haitian 
become  an  international  resource  for 
DNA  comparisons,  hemoglobin  muta- 
tions and  other  computer  tools  and 
information. 

Hardison's  research  focuses  on  the 
molecular  basis  of  gene  regulation  and 
evolution.  H<'  received  a  National  Insti- 


tutes of  Health  Research  Career  Devel- 
opment Award  in  1987-1992  and  shared 
an  Award  in  the  Special  Recognition 
Program  for  Collaborative  Instruction- 
al and  Curricular  Innovation  for  the 
course  "Genetic  Analysis"  in  1998-99. 
He  is  an  associate  edilor  of  Genomics. 
Miller's  research  investigates  com- 
puter algorithms 
for  molecular 
biology  and  he 
currently  focus- 


ing algorithms 
and  software  for 
analyzing  DNA 
sequences  and 
related  types  of 
data  from 
molecular  genet-    Webb  c-  Mil,er 
ics.  He  serves  on  the  editorial  boards 
of  Gene-COMBIS,  Bioinformatics.  Jour- 
nal of  Computational  Biology  and 
Genome  Research. 

Crespi  is  honored  for  his  series  of 
seminal  contributions  to  the  field  of 
nanoscale  car- 
bon materials, 


nanotubes. 
Although  a  theo- 
retician, he  has 
had  strong  inter- 
action with 
experimentation 
and  is  a  world 
leader  in  eluci-       Vincent  H.  Cresp. 
dating  the  formation  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  carbon  nanotubes  and 
(ullerenes.  His  work  is  promising  for 


the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  nan- 
otechnology. 

Crespi  received  a  David  and  Lucile 
Packard  Foundation  Fellowship  in 
1998  and  an  NSF  CAREER  award  in 
1999.  In  1998  he  received  a  Research 
Innovation  Award.  He  has  been  award- 
ed a  U.S.  patent  on  novel  carbon  met- 
als and  nanoscale  devices.  Crespi  was 
recently  appointed  the  Downsbrough 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Collins  receives  'ier  award  for  devel- 
oping analytical  methods  for  longitudi- 
nal research  ii 


Unda  M.  Collins 
and  test  models  of  stage-sequential 
behavior  change. 

In  1987,  Collins  was  elected  to  the 
Society  for  Multivariate  Experimental 
Psychology  and  in  L995  was  president 
of  that  society.  In  1996  she  was  named 
a  fellow  of  Division  5  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  and  in  1997 
she  was  named  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Society.  While  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  she 
received  the  Psychology  Department 
Mentorship  Award  and  the  Psychology 
Department  Teacher  of  the  Year 
Award.  She  is  associate  editor  oiPre- 
vi'ittioii  Science. 


Two  selected  to  receive  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  Award 


Roger  M.  Downs,  professor  of  geogra- 
phy, and  Jill  L  Findeis,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  economics  and 
demography,  have  been  selected  as 
recipients  of  the  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 
Award  for  Distinguished  Teaching. 

Downs  has  been  head  of  the  geog- 
raphy department  since  1994.  He  has 
demonstrated  a  strong  commitment  to 
improving  education  at  all  levels,  and 
his  motivational  teaching  style  consis- 
tently results  in  student  evaluations 
among  the  highest  in  the  department 
One  of  the  early  winners  of  the  College 
of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences' 
Matthew  J.  and  Anne  C.  Wilson  Teach- 
ing Award,  Downs  generates  a  high 


level  of  loyalty  and  respect  among  his 
students,  and  his 
professional 
involvement  and 
focus  on  scholar- 
ship makes  him 
a  source  of  sup- 
port and  vision 
for  colleagues. 

He  received 
his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1966 
and  Ph.D.  in 
1970  in  geography,  both  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol. 

Findeis  has  been  a  member  of  the 
agriculture  faculty  since  1982.  She  has 


Roger  M.  Downs 


received  acclaim  from  colleagues 
students  alike 

getic  and  stimu- 
lating teaching 
style  and 
involvement  out- 
side the  class- 
room. In  addi- 
tion to  teaching 

graduate  and 

graduate  cours 

es  at  Penn  State,  Findeis  has  taught  ii 

the  Pennsylvania  Governor's  School 

for  Agricultural  Sciences.  She  was  pre 

viously  honored  with  the  George  W. 


Jill  L  Findeis 


Atherton  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching. 

She  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Cornell  University  in  1974,  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of 
Idaho  in  1978  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Wash- 
ington State  University  in  1982,  all  in 
agricultural  economics. 

The  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  Award 
for  Distinguished  Teaching  recognizes 
outstanding  efforts  among  Penn  State's 
tenured  faculty,  employed  full-time  for 
at  least  five  years,  with  undergraduate 
teaching  as  a  major  portion  of  their 
duties.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  was 
president  of  Penn  State  from  1950  to 
1956. 


2  University  Awards  2000 
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W.  LaMarr  Kopp  International  Achievement  Awards 


Del  Duca  receives  faculty  award 


Louis  F.  Del  Duca,  associate 
tkan  and  professor  of  law  at 
The  Dickinson  School  of 
Law,  has  been  chosen  to 
receive  the  W.  LaMarr  Kopp 
Faculty  International 
Achievement  Award.  This 
award  honors  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  made  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  Perm 
State's  inlernational  mis- 


and  well-versed  in  Italian 
law,  established  the  law 

in  Florence,  Italy,  combin- 
ing the  expertise  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  faculty. 
In  1985,  he  set  up  a  similai 
"Capitals  of  Europe' 
nar  which  this 
be  held  in  seven  European 
cities  extending  from  The 
Hague  to  Budapest. 
Del  Duca  is  a  member 


will 


sion.  Louis  F.  Del  Duca 

A  nationally  recognized 
authority  on  commercial  law,  Del  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State's  Adviso- 

Duca  has  played  a  key  role  in  estab-  ry  Committee  on  International  Trade 
lishing  Dickinsons  LL.M.  program  for  Law  and  the  International  Academy  of 
foreign  lawyers,  which,  since  1968,  Commercial  and  Consumer  Law.  He 


has  acquainted  hundreds  of  interna- 
tional students  with  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can legal  system. 

In  1981,  Del  Duca,  fluent  in  Italian 


also  serves  as  a  United  States  collabo- 
rator to  the  International  Institute  for 
Unification  of  Private  Law  (Unidroit) 
in  Rome. 


Halpenny  receives  staff  award 


Rebecca  L.  Halpenny. 
staff  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Mathemat- 
ics Graduate  Studies  Pro- 
gram, is  the  recipient  of 
the  W.  LaMarr  Kopp  Staff 
International  Achieve- 
ment Award.  This  award 
honors  staff  members 
who  had  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  Universi- 
ty's mission  of  helping 
the  international  commu- 
nity. 

As  secretary  to  the  director  of 
graduate  studies,  Halpenny  has  a 
wide  range  of  responsibilities, 
including  extensive  communication 
with  hundreds  of  applicants  to  the 
program,  as  well  as  with  current 
graduate  and  postdoctoral  students 


Rebecca  I .  Halpenny 


and  alumni.  She  serves  as 
her  office's  liaison  with 
the  Graduate  School,  the 
Office  of  International 
Students  and  Scholars, 
payroll  and  the  offices  of 
the  Bursar  and  Registrar. 
Halpenny's  advice  and 
efficiency  have  helped 
several  generations  of 
international  graduate 
and  postdoctoral  students 
come  to  Penn  State, 
adjust  quickly  and  feel  at  home 
amid  the  complexities  of  a  large 
research  university. 

Her  continuing  support  has 
helped  graduate  students  through 
their  studies,  Ph.D.  candidacy  exam- 
inations and  thesis  defense,  to  their 
job-search  efforts. 


Nicely  is  recipient 
of  Palmer  Faculty 
Mentoring  Award 

Robert  F.  Nicely  Jr..  professor  of  education,  is  the 
recipient  of  The  Howard  B.  Palmer  faculty  Men- 
toring Award.  The  award 
recognizes  outstanding 
achievement  by  a  faculty 
member  who  effectively 
guides  and  nurtures  the  col- 
legia! and  professional  devel 
opment  of  junior  faculty. 

The  junior  faculty  noted 
that  Nicely  supported, 
inspired  and  guided  them 
during  their  formative  years 
on  the  Penn  State  faculty. 
They  said  that  he  provided  a     Robert  F-  Nicel> ,r* 
model  for  professionalism  and  for  a  balanced 
approach  to  faculty  responsibilities,  was  an  empa- 
ihetic  listener,  a  great  source  of  information  and 
went  above  and  beyond  in  developing  a  mentoring 
program  for  junior  faculty  in  the  college.  He  mod- 
eled the  integration  of  teaching,  research  and 
scholarship,  and  service,  and  helped  them  to  get 
involved  in  meaningful  integrative  activities. 

Holding  a  joint  appointment  in  the  Departments 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  and  Educational  Pol- 
icy Studies.  Nicely  teaches  graduate  courses 
including  the  colloquium  for  new  doctoral  students. 
contemporary  school  curriculum,  curriculum  eval- 
uation, and  issues  and  trends  in  school  programs. 
He  supervises  the  internship  in  education  adminis- 
tration, and  supervises  master's  and  doctoral 
research  theses. 

He  previously  has  served  in  several  administra- 
tive roles  in  the  College  of  Education,  including 
acting  dean  and  associate  dean  with  major  respon- 
sibilities lor  continuing  and  distance  education  and 
other  outreach  programs. 

Nicely  has  been  recognized  for  outstanding 
research,  leadership,  publications  and  service  by  a 
number  of  state  and  national  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  in  1994  received  the  Penn  State  Vice 
President's  Award  for  "the  highest  standards  of 
quality,  leadership  and  vision  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  Continuing  and  Distance 
Education." 


Ellis  earns  Staff  Excellence  Award 


Bruce  E.  Ellis,  administrative  director  of 
undergraduate  programs  in  the  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration,  will 
receive  the  Staff  Excellence  Award.  It  is 
presented  to  a  staff  member  who  has 
demonstrated,  practiced  and  provided 
leadership  in  the  philosophy  of  continu- 
ous quality  improvement,  team  spirit  and 
managerial  excellence. 

Among  the  technological  and  admin- 
istrative innovations  he  has  established, 
is  the  transformation  in  the  college 
Advising  Center  to  accommodate  servic- 
es for  an  increase  of  2,700  students  over 
five  years.  He  also  introduced  electronic 


ing  and  communications  systems. 
trained  staff,  and  was  instrumental  in 
getting  private  funds  to  create  a  com- 
puter-based advising  area.  His  "Acade- 
mic Advising  Plan,"  which  he  prepared 
for  the  University  Advising  Council,  also 
has  won  praise. 

Ellis  has  been  a  long-time  member 
and  served  as  chair  of  the  Undergradu- 
ate Recruitment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Commit- 
tee. He  also  is  known  for  his  commit- 
ment to  youth,  including  having  been 
the  past  on  the  board  of  the  Centre  County  Youth 
schedul-     Services  Bureau  for  the  past  15  years. 


Bruce  E.  Ellis 


Yoder,  Blood  get  Graduate  Faculty  Teaching  Award 


Edgar  P.  Yoder,  profet 
agriculture  and  extens 


Edgar  P.  Yoder 


the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  are  the 
recipients  of  the  Graduate  Fac- 
ulty Teaching  Award. 

Yoder,  well  known  for  his 
"open  door"  policy  for  stu- 
dents and  colleagues, 
arranges  for  study  groups  to 
meet  with  him  to  discuss 
coursework  and  for  review 
sessions,  an  especially  helpful 
strategy  for  international  stu- 
dents who  often  are  in  their 
first  semester  and  coping  with 


The  Graduate  Faculty 
Teaching  Award  recognizes 
tenured  faculty  members 
who  have  excelled  both  in 
teaching  at  the  graduate 
level  and  in  supervising 
thesis  work  of  graduate 
students. 

language  and  culture  adjust- 

One  of  his  doctoral  students 
praised  his  ability  "to  engage 
the  adept  without  alienating 
the  slow  learner."  More  than 
100  of  his  advisees  are 
employed  in  major  universities 
and  corporations,  and  seven 
have  won  the  prestigious 
Kozak  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Lead- 
ership and  Research  Award. 

In  sheer  numbers.  Blood 
has  served  as  a  remarkable 
role  model  for  junior  and  sen- 
ior colleagues.  He  has  taught 
35  different 


began  teaching  21  years  ago. 
He  has  directed  74  research 
papers,  theses  and  disserta- 
tions during  his  teaching 
career.  At  Penn  State,  he  sin- 
gle-hand 

revised 


practicum 


extern- 
ship  in 
speech  Gordon  W.  Blood 

pathology  and  taught  that 
course  for  five  years. 

Among  his  teaching  innova- 
tions was  to  design  three-week 
intensive  courses  for  the  sum- 


i  the 


lOf 


swallowing  disorders.  He 
received  no  release  time  or 
extra  compensation  for  these 
activities.  He  also  has  crafted 
a  clinical  course  for  educating 
graduate  students  in  the  treat- 
ment of  stuttering. 
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Four  faculty  chosen  for  George  W.  Atherton  Award 


Four  University  faculty  members  will 
receive  the  George  W.  Atherton  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Teaching. 

They  are:  Robin  G.  Becker,  associ- 
ate professor  of  English  and  women's 
studies,  University  Park;  John  C. 
McWilliams,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory, Penn  State  DuBois;  Wayne  J. 
McMullen,  associate  professor  of 
speech  communication,  Penn  State 
Delaware  County;  and  Arthur  C. 
Miller,  professor  of  civil  engineering, 
University  Park. 

Becker,  a  nationally  recognized 
poet,  is  honored 
for  her  selfless 
efforts  to  help 
students  excel 
in  writing.  She 
is  described  by 
students  and 
colleagues  alike 
as  a  demanding 
yet  generous 
teacher  who 

uses  her  con-  Robin  G.  Becker 

tacts  with  the  literary  community  to 
find  outlets  for  her  students'  work. 

She  encourages  her  students  to  see 
themselves  and  each  other  as  artists 
learning  their  craft  As  a  teacher,  she 
respects  the  dynamic  relationship 
between  the  imagination  and  the 
trained  mind  and  nurtures  both 
aspects  in  her  students. 

Most  of  all,  Becker  wants  her  stu- 
dents to  write  bolt  it  through  constant 
writing,  reading  and  critical  analysis  — 
and  they  rise  to  meet  the  high  level  of 
her  expectations  because  of  her  atten- 
tiveness.  Many  of  her  students  rate  her 


The  award,  named  after  Penn  State's  seventh  president,  was 
established  in  1989  as  a  continuation  of  the  AMOCO  Foundation 
Award.  It  honors  excellence  in  undergraduate  teaching. 


courses  as  the  best,  or  among  the  best, 
they  have  ever  taken.  Although  Beck- 
er's classes  are  intense,  her  warmth  of 
manner  and  sensitivity  nuke  her  stu- 
dents feel  that  they  have  become  an 
extended  family. 

McMullen  is  described  by  his  stu- 
dents and  col- 


make  his  class-      Waye  J*  McMullen 
es  meaningful  and  effective,  and  sets 
high  standards  that  challenge  his  stu- 
dents in  the  art  and  science  of  commu- 
nication. 

McMullen  strives  to  make  abstract 
concepts  so  real  that  they  become  a 
part  of  the  students'  lived  experience, 
and  he  does  this  by  implementing 
active  learning  strategies  in  every 
course  that  he  teaches. 

An  important  key  for  him  is  to  learn 
how  to  connect  with  students  on  their 
level,  and  this  ability  to  relate  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  students  has  made  him  a 
positive  presence  on  campus.  His 


classes  are  well  organized  and  are 
enlivened  by  his  vivid  conversational 
style  of  lecturing. 

In  1997  he  was  named  Outstanding 
Teacher  of  the  Year  at  the  Delaware 
County  campus. 

McWilliams  is  honored  for  his 

ter  teacher  who 
challenges  his 
students  to  learn 
and  grow  into 
responsible  citi- 

Heis 

described  as  a 

caring  mentor 

the  highest  pro-      John  c-  McWilliams 
fessional  quality  in  their  work.  His  stu- 
dents and  colleagues  say  that  his  class- 
es are  stimulating  learning  experiences 
that  help  develop  strong  reasoning 
skills  and  empathy  for  fellow  citizens, 

McWilliams  places  a  strong  empha- 
sis on  broadening  the  world  view  of  his 
students,  many  of  whom  have  spent 
their  lives  in  small  towns.  His  students 
say  that  learning  about  his  extensive 
travels  —  such  as  a  recent  trip  to 
South  Africa  —  have  helped  them  to 
appreciate  the  universal  characteristics 
of  the  human  experience. 

In  1987  and  1997,  he  was  named 


Arthur  C.  Miller 


Professor  of  the  Year  by  the  Penn  State 
DuBois  Delhi  Mu  Sigma  honor  society. 

Miller's  dedication  to  meeting  stu- 
dent needs  has 
had  a  significant 
impact  on  the 
courses  taught 
within  the 
Department  of 
Civil  and  Envi- 
ronmental Engi- 
neering. He 
believes  that 
teaching  goes 
beyond  the 
classroom  —  it  encompasses  an  entire 
lifestyle. 

In  keeping  with  this  philosophy, 
Miller  is  the  organizing  force  behind 
numerous  student  activities  and 
serves  as  the  adviser  to  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  student 
chapter. 

He  teaches  teamwork  and  commu- 
nity spirit  as  displayed  in  the  projects 
he  has  implemented  in  his  classroom. 
He  and  his  students  were  actively 
involved  in  designing  and  building 
bridges  at  Spring  Creek  Park,  Boals- 
burg  Shrine  and  Lake  Raystown. 

Miller's  effectiveness  as  a  teacher 
had  previously  been  reeognizcd  by  the 
Penn  State  Engineering  Society,  which 
honored  him  with  the  Premier  Teach- 
ing Award  in  1999  and  the  Outstand- 
ing Teaching  Award  in  1989.  He  has 
also  been  the  recipient  of  several 
awards  for  advising  and  mentoring  stu- 
dents and  a  faculty  service  award  of 
conferences  and  institutes  from  the 
National  Education  Association. 


Two  earn  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow  Award 


ty  Park,  have  been  named  recipients 
of  the  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow 
Award. 

The  award  was  established  in  1985 
by  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Under- 
graduate Student  Government  and 
the  graduate  Student  Association  to 
honor  distinguished  teaching  and 
offer  encouragement  and  incentive 
for  excellent  teaching.  Recipients  are 
expected  to  share  their  talents  and 
expertise  with  others  throughout  the 
University  system  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  award  presentation. 

John  A.  Johnson,  who  joined  the 
DuBois  campus  faculty  in  1981,  has 
taught  17  undergraduate  courses  and 
s  honors  seminars 


a  co-recipient  of  the  Provost's  Collab- 
orative and  Curricular  Innovations 
Special  Recognition  Program  Award 
and  in  1998  received  a  first  place 
STAR  Project  Award  from  the  Jack  R 
Royer  Center  for  Learning  and  Acade- 
mic Technologies. 

Michael  P.  Johnson  joined  the 
Penn  State  University  Park  faculty  in 
1972.  He  is  credited  with  helping  to 
shape  the  curriculum  in  sociology 
and  women's  studies  to  address  diver- 
sity issues.  He  has  taught  courses  on 
gender,  racism  and  sexism,  close  rela- 
tionships, family  sociology  and  relat- 
ed topics.  In  1995  he  was  honored 
with  the  Outstanding  Teaching  Award 
in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 


Brown,  Coyle  cited  for  advising  excellence 


will  be  presented 
this  year  to 
Laura  S.  Brown, 
a  senior  under- 
graduate studies 
adviser  in  the 
Division  of 
Undergraduate 
Studies,  and 
John  J.  Coyle,  a 

professor  of  Laura  S.  Brown 

business  administration  in  the  Smeal 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  award  acknowledges  excellence 
in  advising,  academic  and  career  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  students  in  deci- 
sion-making and  goal-setting. 

Brown,  an  academic  adviser  for  more 
than  20  years,  believes  that  advising  is  a 
remarkable  privilege,  and  a  powerful 
opportunity  to  influence  the  quality  of 
life  for  students  and  an  impact  on  their 

Brown  acts  as  a  guide  to  help  stu- 
dents learn  new  survival  skills  and  suc- 
cessfully navigate  the  University's  poli- 
cies and  procedures.  Brown  writes  and 
maintains  the  University  Undergraduate 
Advising  Handbook,  and  has  coordinated 
a  series  of  advising  brown-bag  lunches 
for  interested  faculty  and  staff  at  Univer- 


sity Park.  She  joined  Penn  State  in  1974. 
Coyle  has 


John  J.  Coyle 

years  at  Penn  State. 

Advising  demands  commitment,  a 
broad  perspective,  and  a  proactive 
approach  to  students.  Coyle  believes. 
Each  semester  Coyle  reviews  the  grades 
of  his  advisees  and  sends  them  a  letter, 
to  offer  help  if  their  performance  has 
been  unsatisfactory,  to  entourage  those 
who  are  doing  well  but  can  do  better, 
and  to  praise  those  who  are  doing  out- 
standing work.  He  also  sends  a  letter  of 
congratulations  to  students  in  his  classes 
who  earn  an  "A"  and  offers  to  meet  with 
them  about  their  future  plans. 

In  the  future,  Coyle  hopes  to  expand 
his  advising  activities  through  some 
small-group,  brown-bag  lunches  with  dif- 
ferent groups  of  students. 

Coyle  joined  Penn  State  as  a  faculty 
member  in  1961. 


4  University  Awards  2000 
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lames  W.  Piirdiirn 
most  to  local  hull 
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Barash  Award 
goes  to  Purdum 

James  W.  Purdum.  general  manager  of 
.Hospitality  Services  in  Auxiliary  Ser- 
vices, is  Ihe  recipi- 
ent of  the  2000 
Barash  Award  for 
Human  Service. 
The  Barash 
Award  is  given  to  a 
full-lime  faculty, 
staff  or  student  liv- 
ing in  the  Universi- 
ty Park  area  who 
has  contributed 
causes  and  public 
ide  from  regular 
duties. 

Purdum  has  been  recognized  in  par- 
ticular for  his  tremendous  commitment 
to  the  welfare  of  people  with  mental  and 
development  disabilities  including  the 
creation  of  the  Opportunity  Network  for 
Employment,  which  provides  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  area  people  with 
disabilities.  He  also  is  honored  for  his 
leadership  of  The  Arc  of  Centre  County, 
the  Centre  County  United  Way  and  its 
Day  of  Caring,  Pennsylvania  Special 
Olympics,  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival 
of  The  Arts,  Pennsylvania  ADA  Coalition 
and  the  Centre  County  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau. 

Yapa  gets  faculty 
outreach  award 

Lakshman  S.  Yapa.  associate  professor 
of  geography  in  the  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sci- 
ences, has  been 
named  recipient  of 
the  Award  for  Fac- 
ulty Outreach. 

The  award  hon- 
ors faculty  mem- 
bers who  have 
positively  and  sub- 
stantially affected 
individuals,  organ- 
izations or  commu- 


te ksli  man  S.  Yapa 


nities  through  problem-solving  or 
development,  as  a  result  of  extending 
their  scholarship. 

A  specialist  in  the  study  of  poverty, 
Yapa  joined  the  Penn  State  faculty  in 
1977.  In  1997,  he  developed  the 
Philadelphia  Field  Project  which  inte- 
grates teaching,  research  and  service 
by  providing  Schreyer  Honors  College 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
a  low-income  neighborhood. 

Students  live  and  do  volunteer  work 
"in  the  field"  in  West  Philadelphia. 
Their  goal  is  to  identify  the  links 
between  poverty  and  community  devel- 
opment and,  through  their  research,  to 
become  a  resource  for  the  community. 
Yapa  also  was  honored  in  1992  with 
Wilson  Outstanding  Teaching  Award  of 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 


Enerson  gains  McKay  Donkin  Award 


Diane  M.  Enerson.  director  of  the 
Center  for  Excellence  in  Learning 
and  Teaching  (CELT),  has  been 
selected  as  the  recipient  of  the 
McKay  Donkin  Award. 

Enerson  has  served  as  director  of 
CELT  since  she  arrived  at  Penn 
State  in  1991.  Her  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  faculty  as  a 
resource  for  good  teaching  and 
learning  practices  is  recognized 
across  every  discipline  on  campus. 
Her  ability  to  instill  or  reawaken  an 
interest  in  teaching,  as  well  as  her 


Betty  J.  Roberts,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  business  services  for  the 
past  five  years,  will  receive  the 
Award  for  Administrative  Excel- 
lence, which  recognizes  a  staff  or 
faculty  member  whose  performance 
methods  and  achievements  exempli- 
fy administrative  excellence. 

She  is  known  for  accountability, 
customer  service,  innovation  and 
financial  stability.  She  has  imple- 
mented the  Oracle  Purchasing  sys- 
tem for  the  purchasing  department, 
and  the  Oracle  Financial  Reporting 
System  for  the  whole  unit  that 
enables  Business  Services,  Auxib'ary 
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hensive 

Transportation  Demand  Manage- 
ment strategy  that  integrates  park- 
ing, public  transit,  ride-share  and 


University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1976;  and 
a  Ph.D.  in  educational  psychology 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1991. 

The  McKay  Donkin  Award,  estab- 
lished in  1969,  honors  the  late 
McKay  Donkin,  who  served  as  vice 
president  for  finance  and  treasurer 
of  the  University  from  1957  to  1968. 
It  is  presented  to  a  full-time  faculty 
or  staff  member  or  retiree  who  has 
contributed  most  to  the  economic, 
physical,  mental  or  social  welfare  of 
the  faculty. 


bicycle  transportation.  She  also  led 
the  task  force  on  the  Visa  Purchas- 
ing Card  program  and  facilitated  the 
development  of  the  first  Penn  State 
Copyright  Policy. 

Roberts  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Regional  Hemlock  Girl  Scouts, 
State  College  Kiwanis  and  the  Penn 
State  Faculty/Staff  Club  and  on  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  Quality  in  Higher 
Education. 

She  also  is  a  member  of  several 
University  committees,  including  the 
Council  on  Continuous  Quality 
Improvement  and  the  University 
Planning  Council. 


Petersen  receives  academic  integration  award 


Gary  W.  Petersen,  distin- 
guished professor  of  soil  and 
land  resources  at  Penn  State, 
has  been  selected  to  receive 
the  President's  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Academic  Inte- 
gration. The  award  recognizes 
excellence  in  the  integration  of 
teaching,  research  and  service. 
A  faculty  member  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Petersen  is  internationally  rec- 


ognized for  his  research  on  the 
application  of  soil  and  agro- 
nomic sciences  to  planning  the 
uses  and  management  of  land. 
Petersen  chaired  and 
helped  organize  the  college's 
first  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate research  exhibition  in  1995. 
As  co-director  of  Penn  State's 
Office  for  Remote  Sensing  of 
Earth  Resources,  Petersen 
develops  and  coordinates  inter- 


disciplinary projects  involving 
intercollege  personnel. 

Petersen's  involvement  in 
outreach  has  helped  build  part- 
nerships with  business  and 
governmental  organizations. 
He  has  taken  part  in  many 
service  activities  at  local,  state. 
national  and  international  lev- 


Support  Staff  Award 
lauds  Roan's  performance 

Linda  M.  Roan,  staff  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Accounting  in  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business  Administration,  will 
receive  the  Support  Staff  Award. 
The  award  recognizes  high- 
quality  performance,  including 
customer  service,  commitment  to 
quality  improvement,  outstanding 
skills  and  abilities,  teamwork  and 
professionalism. 

Roan,  whose  responsibilities 
center  on  academic  matters  for 
faculty  and  students,  celebrates  25 
years  with  Penn  State  and  the 
department  She  is  known  for  improvements  she  made 
to  the  department  news-letter  for  students,  DOLLARS 
and  SENSE,  which  she  edits,  and  departmental  materials 
for  students. 

She  is  a  mentor  to  other  staff  and  is  recognized  as  a 
great  resource  for  faculty.  She  helps  with  textbook  and 
course  procedures,  organizes  and  maintains  dossiers 
and  knows  University  procedures  and  policies. 

Roan  also  is  a  believer  in  staff  development  for  herself 
and  staff,  and  often  takes  courses  on  management,  super- 
vision and  using  computer  technologies. 


Linda  M.  Roan 


Commaker  cited  with 
Equal  Opportunity  Award 

Andrea  Commaker,  counselor  for  the  Multicultural 

Resource  Center,  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  for  Educational  Equity,  is 
the  recipient  of  the  James  Robin- 
son Equal  Opportunity  Award. 

The  award  recognizes  a  full- 
time  faculty  or  staff  member  who 
promotes  the  concept  of  equal 
opportunity  through  affirmative 
action  and  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  cross-cultural 
understanding. 

Commaker  is  honored  for  her 
13-year  dedication  to  the  interests 
and  success  of  minority  students  at  Penn  State  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  In  addition  to  counseling,  she  has 
been  a  mentor  to  many  students  of  color  and  has  strongly 
advocated  for  them,  both  individually  and  as  a  group  with- 
in Penn  State  and  the  larger  community. 

She  also  has  played  a  significant  role  in  expanding  and 
improving  the  Multicultural  Resource  Center's  services. 
Finally,  she  has  taught  numerous  courses  in  both  the 
College  of  Business  and  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in 
which  she  has  substantially  and  creatively  integrated  mul- 
ticultural issues  into  the  curriculum. 


Andrea  Commaker 
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A  little  off  the  top 


At  65  feet  above  the  ground,  Penn 
State  tree  surgeon  Chris  Edson 
has  one  of  the  best  views  of  the 
sity  Park  campus.  Recently, 
j  tending  to  one  of  the 
University's  elms  on  Burrowes 
Road.  Every  four  years,  the 
University  does  major  scheduled 
pruning  of  the  trees  to  keep 
them  healthy,  in  addition  to  its 
routine  maintenance  of  the  trees. 

The  American  Elms  that  line 
the  campus'  mall  are  part  of  an 
early  campus  landscaping  plan 
that  called  for  trees  and  other 
plantings  to  be  used  as  an 
arboretum  for  teaching  and 
research  purposes. 

While  age  and  disease  take 
their  toll,  Penn  State  still  has  one 
of  the  largest  elm  stands  in  the 

.  Gifts  from  the  class  of 
1986  purchased  new  trees  for 
the  mall,  and  the  class  of  1996 
endowed  a  fund  for  preserving  all 
the  elms. 


J£  Book  Shelf 

Michael  Kieman,  associate  professor  of  English. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Tlie  Advancement  of  Learning, 
Volume  IV  in  (lie  complete  Oxford  Francis  Bacon, 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press. 

This  is  the  first  critical  edition  since  the  19th 
century  of  Bacon's  principal  philosophical  work  in 
English.  Kiernan  establishes  an  authoritative  text 
for  the  work  based  on  the  collation  of  multiple 
copies  of  the  original  editions  and  a  thorough 
analysis  of  flic  impact  of  the  17th-ceiilury  printing- 
house  upon  the  transmission  of  Bacon's  text.  Kier- 
nan's  edition  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  The  Essayes  or 
Counsels,  drill  ami  Moxill.  (originally  published 
by  Harvard  and  Oxford  in  ll)8r>)  has  been  reissued 
as  Volume  XV  in  this  collected  Oxford  edition. 


James  P.  Lantorf.  director  of  the  Center  for  Lan- 
guage Acquisition  and  professor  of  applied  linguis- 
tics and  Spanish 

SocioniHinril  Theory  and  Set  cnil  Language  Learn- 
ing, Oxford  University  Press. 

This  book  contains  12  chapters  that  present  the 
latest  research  on  topics  relating  to  learning  and 
leaching  second  languages  from  the  perspective  of 
the  sociocultural  theory  of  mind,  including  the  rela- 
tionship between  second-language  learning  and 
identity  formation;  the  role  of  language  play  in  sec- 
ond-language learning;  the  local  construction  of 
teacher  expertise;  an  ecological  approach  to  the 
language  curriculum;  the  link  between  gesture  and 
speaking  in  a  second  language;  and  the  interface 
between  sociocultural  theory  and  other  theories  of 
second  language  learning. 

Paige  Andrew,  maps  cataloger  and  acting  head  of 
the  Serials  Department,  University  Libraries 
Maps  and  Related  Cartographic  Materials:  Cata- 
loging, Classification  and  Bibliographic  Control, 
published  by  The  Haworth  Press,  Inc. 

Andrew  co-edited  the  cartographic  materials  cat- 
aloging work,  a  bound  monograph  that  compiles 
the  two  1999  issues  of  Cataloging  &  Classification 
Quarterly.  At  just  under  500  pages,  this  compre- 
hensive work  features  several  "how  to"  articles. 
Andrew  authored  two  of  the  articles:  one  on  cata- 
loging contemporary  atlases  and  one  on  a  retro- 
spective conversion  survey  technique.  Co-editor 
Mary  Lynette  Larsgaard  authored  an  article  on  cata- 
loging maps  on  CD-ROM. 

For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.haworthpressinc.com/.  Click  on  "New 
and  Forthcoming  Books  and  Journals,"  then 
"Library  and  Information  Science,"  and  then  scroll 
down  to  find  the  title  in  the  list 

Diana  Hume  George,  professor  of  English  and 
women's  studies  at  Penn  State  Erie. 
A  Genesis,  published  by  Brito  &  Lair 
This  volume  of  poems  by  Hume  George  retells  sto- 
ries in  the  Book  of  Genesis  from  the  women's  point 
of  view,  giving  voice  to  the  women  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

Evan  G.  Pattishall  Jr.,  dean  emeritus  of  the  College 
of  Human  Development  and  professor  emeritus  of 
behavioral  science,  health  and  human  develop- 

Behavioral  Sciences:  PreTest,  (McGraw-Hill  1999). 
The  book  consists  of  a  review  and  summary  of 
important  behavioral  knowledge  and  skills 
required  for  the  learning  and  practice  of  medicine. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  an  integration  and  under- 
standing of  human  behavior,  medicine  and  health. 
The  book  is  aimed  at  assisting  medical  students 
with  their  preparations  for  the  National  Board 
Examinations  required  for  licensure  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


New  at  Penn  State 


Renovations  prompt 
new  uses  of  lab 

The  School  of  Science  at  Penn  State 
Erie  recently  completed  a  major  over- 
haul and  modernization  of  the  physics 
teaching  laboratories  in  the  Otto 
Behrend  Science  Building  on  campus. 
The  renovations  were  funded  by  a 
$50,500  grant  from  Penn  Slate's  Class- 
room Improvement  Fund,  which  was 
matched  by  Penn  State  Erie. 

Following  the  lab  renovations,  new 
experiments  have  been  added  in 
mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
optics,  thermodynamics  and  atomic 
physics  to  augment  four  recently 
revised  200-level  physics  courses.  The 
labs  include  innovative  uses  of  com- 


puters for  measurement,  data  analy- 
sis, simulations  and  collaborative 
learning. 

Penn  College  library 
joins  academic  consortium 

Patrons  of  the  Penn  College  library 
will  have  access  to  21  other  academic 
and  research  libraries,  now  that  it  has 
been  accepted  for  membership  in  the 
Associated  College  Libraries  of  Central 
Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  member  institutions  are: 
Bucknell  University,  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. The  Dickinson  School  of  Law, 
Elizabethtown  College,  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Gettysburg  College, 
Penn  State  Harrisburg,  the  State 


Library  of  Pennsylvania,  the  U.S.  Army 
War  College  and  York  College. 

Member  libraries  must  meet  certain 
criteria  and  all  are  located  within  75  air 
miles  of  Harrisburg.  The  Penn  College 
library  has  nearly  100,000  items  in  its 
collection  and  is  open  86  hours  a  week. 
The  library  catalog,  periodical 
abstracts,  full-text  databases  and  other 
resources  are  available  through  the 
Web  at  http://www.pct.edu/library/. 

Penn  College  program 
adds  high-tech  equipment 

With  the  addition  of  a  lightning- 
quick  welding  robot  and  a  precision, 
computer-controlled  cutting  system, 
students  in  the  welding  programs  at 
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Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology 
are  getting  hands-on  instruction  with 
some  of  the  most  "cutting-edge" 
equipment  available  in  the  industry. 

The  School  of  Industrial  and  Engi- 
neering Technologies  at  the  college 
recently  added  a  Fanuc  robot  known 
as  the  "ARC  Mate  1001,"  and  a  com- 
puter numerical  control  shape-cut- 
ting unit,  known  as  the  "Challenger." 

The  new  welding  robot  has  the 
capability  of  operating  at  a  rate  of 
4,000  inches  per  minute,  while  the 
Challenger  can  handle  sheets  of 
metal  up  to  4  feet  by  8  feet.  It  also 
has  a  plasma-cutting  processor  that 
works  on  anything  that  conducts 
electricity. 


Following  the  plans 


Kendall  Peachey,  job  foreman,  right,  and  Brantner  Russell  check  the  blueprints 
for  the  Atherton  Hall  expansion  on  the  University  Park  campus,  above.  The 
S2.5  million  renovation  and  two-story  addition  will  add  4,500  square  feet  of 
space  to  the  building,  extending  south  from  the  existing  wings.  Below,  Harry 
Cox,  a  painter  from  the  Altoona  area,  uses  a  steady  hand  to  apply  paint  to  the 
interior  window  trim.  For  more  information  on  the  construction  project,  check 
the  Web  at  http://www.scholars.psu.edu/ahead/. 


Work  is  continuing  on  the  exterior  of  Atherton  Hall,  as  well  as  the  interior.  In 
keeping  with  the  building's  overall  design,  the  architects  have  chosen  the 
south  entry  with  its  formal  drive  to  be  the  main  entrance  to  the  Schreyer  Hon- 
ors College  dean's  office  and  the  4, 500-squa re-foot  addition,  which  will  extend 
south  from  the  existing  wings.  New  steps  to  College  Avenue  will  provide  a  for- 
mal pedestrian  access  to  the  entrance. 
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Appointments 


Engineering  adds  associate  director  of  development 


Thomas  L.  Brewster  recent- 
ly joined  the  College  of 
Engineering  staff  as  associ- 
ate director  of  development. 
Brewster  has  worked  at 
Penn  State  since  1994,  in  the 
Office  of  International  Pro- 
grams, the  Outreach  Office 
of  Client  Development,  and 
most  recently,  the  Eberly 
College  of  Science. 

Following  his  graduati 


Thomas  L.  Brewster 
from  Slippery  Rock  University  with  a 
B.S.  in  business  administration,  Brew- 
ster worked  as  a  marketing  director, 
then  took  a  position  at  Kansai  Universi- 
ty of  Foreign  Studies  in  Japan  for  two 
years.  At  Kansai  University,  he  worked 
with  exchange  students  from  the  Unit- 


ed States.  Australia  and 
Spain  who  were  studying  in 
Japan,  providing  the  stu- 
dents cultural  orientation 
and  academic  counseling. 

On  his  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, Brewster  became  a 
regional  manager  for  AGR 
International  Inc.  in  Butler, 
responsible  for  the  compa- 
ny's customer  base  in  Asia, 
Australia  and  the  Middle 
East  In  1993,  Brewster  left  AGR  to  pur- 
sue graduate  studies  at  Penn  State.  He 
earned  his  MA  in  Educational  Theory 
and  Policy  in  1997.  focusing  on  coun- 
seling psychology  and  international 
education,  and  is  nearing  completion  of 
his  Ph.D.  in  that  field. 


Pittsburgh  attorney  on  board  at  Dickinson  School  of  Law 


Pittsburgh  attorney  Nancy 
Jean  LaMont  has  been 
appointed  director  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  Out- 
reach for  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law. 

LaMont  is  responsible 
for  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  wide-ranging  pro- 
gram of  continuing  educa- 
tion and  other  outreach  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  law 
school,  Penn  State  and  the  law  school's 
Agricultural  Law  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Center. 

The  law  school's  continuing  educa- 
tion office  also  will  be  responsible  for 
oversight  of  the  continuing  legal  edu- 


Nancy  Jean  LaMont 


cation  programs  offered 
throughout  the  University. 

LaMont,  a  1978  graduate 
of  The  Dickinson  School  of 
Law,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  law  school's  board  of 
trustees  and  chair  of  its 
strategic  planning  commit- 
tee. She  resigned  from  the 
board  of  trustees  in  late 
January  to  assume  her  new 
position. 

Active  in  the  American,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Allegheny  County  bar  associ- 
ations, LaMont  served  as  a  continu- 
ing education  course  planner  and  pre- 
senter for  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Insti- 
tute. 


College  of  Medicine  names  director  of  graduate  program 


Robert  Levenson  has  been  named     Yale,  he  was  associate  professor 
director  of  the  Cellular  and  Molecular     Department  of  Cell  Biology  and  held 


the 


Biology  Graduate  Program  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

The  program  prepares  students  for 
careers  in  basic  or  applied  science.  The 
interdisciplinary  program  includes  fac- 
ulty from  the  five  basic  science  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  departments 
of  medicine,  pathology,  orthopedics 
and  rehabilitation,  and  pediatrics.  The 
program  is  closely  associated  with  the  award: 
Jake  Gittlin  Cancer  Research  Institute. 

Levenson,  a  professor  of  pharmacol 
ogy  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  came  tc 
Hershey  in  1994  after  12  years  at  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine.  A1 


joint  appointment  in  the  section  of  r 
robiology. 

He  earned  his  doctoral  degree  in 
developmental  biology  at  SUNY- 
Stony  Brook  and  was  a  postdoctoral 
fellow  and  associate  research  scien- 
tist at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Levenson  is  the  recipient  of  several 
id  honors,  and  currently 
consultant  numerous  organ- 
izations. He  has  published  more  than 
90  articles  and  is  internationally  known 
for  his  work  on  the  molecular  biology 
of  ion  transport  systems. 


Palmer  Museum  appoints  Charles  V.  Hallman  Curator 

Patrick  J.  McGrady  is  the  first  Charles     position  within  the  College  of  Arts  and 
V.  Hallman  Curator  in  the  Palmer     Architecture. 


Museum  of  Art.  A  gift  of  $1  million 
from  the  estate  of  Mabel  Prentice 
Hansen  of  Atlanta  has  created  the  cura- 
torship  and  enabled  the  purchase  of 
important  works  of  art  created  by 
alumnus  John  Biggers. 

This  is  the  first  endowed  curatorship 
at  Penn  State  and  the  first  endowed 


The  position  was  named  in  honor  of 
Hansen's  first  husband,  alumnus 
Charles  V.  Hallman,  who  died  nearly  50 
years  ago.  Mabel  Hansen  and  her  sec- 
ond husband.  Homer,  both  died  in 
1997. 

McGrady  has  been  curator  of  edu- 
cation at  the  museum  since  1992. 


School  of  Nursing  appoints  Elouise  Ross  Eberly  professor 

Mona  Counts  has  been  appointed  the  the  Uniontown  Hospitals'  registered 

Elouise  Ross  Eberly  professor  in  the  nurse  program  and  wife  of  Robert  E. 

College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel-  Eberly.  president  of  the  Eberly  Foun- 

opment,  School  of  Nursing.  Counts  dation.  Both  Elouise  and  her  husband 


i  to  Penn  Stale  after  a  distin- 
guished tenure  as  professor  of  nurs- 
ing at  West  Virginia  University 
School  of  Nursing. 

The  professorship  is  focused  on 
the  development  and  implementation 
vative  health  programs  i 


rural  communities.  Counts  will  work     supply  health 


are  well  known  for  their  philanthrop- 
ic activities  and  interest  in  the  well- 
being  and  progress  of  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Counts  is  president  of  Greene 
Health  Associates,  a  professional  cor- 
poration of  nurse  practitioners  that 


from  Penn  State  Fayette. 

In  1994,  the  Eberly  Foundation 
endowed  two  professorships  in  the 
School  of  Nursing.  The  professor- 
ships are  named  in  recognition  of     program 
Elouise  Ross  Eberly,  a  graduate  of     Fayette. 


to  people  with 
few  or  no  health  care  options.  She  is 
a  faculty  member  in  the  graduate 
nursing  program  at  Penn  State  where 
she  teaches  in  the  master's  degree 
rsing  at  Penn  Slate 


University  Libraries  names  director  of  development 


Selden  W.  Smith  has  been 
named  director  of  develop- 
ment in  the  University 
Libraries.  He  brings  10 
years  of  experience  in 
library  fund  raising  to  the 
position,  in  addition  to  pro- 
fessional experience  and 
educational  background  in 
writing   and   editing   for 


opment  and  external 
affairs.  Smith  gained  addi- 
tional fund-raising  experi- 
ence at  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  served  as  assistant, 
associate  and  acting  direc- 
tor of  development  between 
1990  and  1993. 

Before  entering  the 
development  field.  Smith 
spent  nine  years  as  an  editor 
Perrin  Forster  and  Crosby,  a 


newspapers  and  other  publi-    SMen  w>  s^ith 
cations.  Smith  will  oversee 

all  aspects  of  the  Libraries'  fund-raising  atT 

efforts.  employee  benefits  and  consulting  firm. 

Smith  comes  to  Penn  State  from  the  Smith  is  co-founder  of  the  Academ- 

University  of  Iowa,  where  he  had  ic  Library  Advancement  and  Develop- 

served  as  director  of  development  for  ment  Network,  and  a  member  of  Devel- 

the  institution's  libraries  since  Septcm-  opment  Officers  of  Research  and  Aca- 

ber  1997.  He  previously  spent  four  demic  Libraries.  He  holds  a  B.A.  in 

years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  English  (writing  option)  from  Penn 

as  associate  director  of  library  devel-  State. 

Capital  College  welcomes  continuing  education  director 


Longtime  University  admin- 
istrator Dennis  R.  Lott  is 
Penn  State  Capital  College's 
new  director  of  continuing 
education.  He  will  direct 
the  continuing  education 
operations  at  both  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  and  Penn 
State  Schuylkill. 

Affiliated    with    Penn 
State  continuing  education  .  _ 

for  30  years.  Lott  has  Denni5"- 
served  as  director  of  the  Department 
of  Continuing  Education  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  at  Hershey  since 
1986.  He  also  is  affiliate  assistant  pro- 


versity  president  in  1970. 
That  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  an  area  repre- 
sentative in  continuing 
education  at  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus  before 
moving  to  a  similar  post 
at  Penn  State  Altoona. 

From  1974  to  1985,  he 
was  director  of  continuing 
education  at  Penn  State 
DuBois  and  served  as  Con- 
ference Coordinator  at  the  Keller  Con- 
ference Center  at  University  Park  from 
1985  until  his  appointment  at  Hershey. 
Lott  is  co-founder  of  the  Consor- 


•  of  education,  having  earned     tium  for  Academic  Continuing  Med- 


his  baccalaureate,  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees  from  Penn  State. 

Lott  began  his  career  with  Penn 
State  as  a  student  assistant  to  the  Uni- 


al  Education  and  the  Continuing 
Medical  Education  Journal  Club,  joint 
projects  of  Pennsylvania  medical 
schools. 


WPSX-TV  names  new  grants  coordinator/writer 


i  has  been  i 


ed  the 


jordinator/ writer  for  Penn     leave  of  absence 


Sue  On 
grants  c 

State  Public  Broadcasting.  In  this  posi- 
tion she  will  be  responsible  for  se 
ing  funds  for  productions  and  also  c 
municating  station  activities. 


Oram  rejoins  the  station  after  a  brief 


She  started  at  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting  in  1994  and  has  worked 
in  both  Development  and  Media 
Sales. 


Arts  &  Entertainment 


Two  nights  of  Camelot 

The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
has  added  a  performance  of  Camelot, 
at  8  p.m.  Friday,  March  24,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

Prices  arc  S35  and  S2.ri  for  general 
admission;  Sill)  and  $22  (or  students; 
$25  and  $17  for  University  Park  stu- 
dents and  $25  and  $19  for  ages  12  and 
younger. 

For  tickets  or  more  information,  call 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

"Afternoon  with  the  Arts" 

Penn  State  Abington  will  continue  its 
"An  Afternoon  with  the  Arts"  series  at 
2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  March  26,  in  112 
Woodland  Building  on  the  Penn  State 
Abington  campus.  Violinist  Norman 
Carol,  who  retired  in  1994  after  24 
years  as  concertmaster  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  will  discuss  the  role  of 
concertmaster,  as  well  as  perform  at 
lliis  presentation. 

"An  Afternoon  with  the  Arts"  pre- 
cedes performances  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra's  1999-2000  season. 
The  fee  to  attend  a  single  lecture  in  the 
series  is  $15.  A  single  lecture  for  sen- 
ior citizens  or  students  with  I.D.  is  $5. 

For  information  or  registration  call 
(215)  881-7368. 

New  music  featured 

The  next  display  of  unbridled  creative 
energy  as  pari  of  the  Musica  Nova  con- 
cert will  take  place  at  8  p.m.  Friday, 
March  24.  in  the  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  varied  program  includes 
pieces  for  cello,  digital  audio  cellos,  an 
electric  piano  ensemble,  clarinet  and 
piano,  voice,  guitar  and  string  quartet . 
The  free  Musica  Nova  concert  fea- 
tures diverse  new  music  from  com- 
posers at  Penn  State  as  well  as  other 


Mini-Jewish  Film  Festival 

The  Mini-Jewish  Film  Festival,  hosted 
by  Penn  State  HILLEL  The  Founda- 
tion for  Jewish  Campus  Life,  will  be 
held  March  26  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  The  festival  will  showcase 
examples  of  Jewish  culture,  religion 
and  experience,  through  the  medium 
of  film.  The  following  film  screenings 
will  take  place  in  the  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art 

■  "Chants  of  Sand  and  Stars,"  a  bril- 
liant, visual  and  aural  tapestry  of  Jew- 
ish music  worldwide,  will  be  shown  at 
2:30  p.m.;  and 

■  "KADOSH,"  the  first  Israeli  film  to 
be  chosen  for  die  Cannes  Festival  in  25 
years,  will  be  shown  at  4:30  p.m. 
"KADOSH  raises  questions  about  the 
conflict  between  deeply  held  religious 
beliefs  and  die  role  of  women  in  society. 

Light  refreshments  will  be  served 
between  the  two  screenings  and  admis- 

For  more  information,  call  Jeremy 
Adelman  at  (814)  863-3816,  or  e-mail 

jlal.V'/ipsu.edu. 


Criminal  Hearts,  the  spring  production  of  the  Studio  Theatre  at  Penn  State  Erie, 
opens  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  March  31,  and  continues  April  1,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Sun- 
daymatinees  are  scheduled  for  2:30  p.m.  April  2  and  9.  The  show  features 
students  Ryan  Widrig,  left,  Jamie  Lojewski,  Bruce  Waller  and  Molly  Means. 
Tickets  are  $5  for  general  admission,  $3  for  students.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
898-6242. 


Nittany  Valley  Symphony 

Marylene  Dosse,  professor  of  music, 
will  appear  as  the  piano  soloist  for  the 
Nittany  Valley  Symphony's  presenta- 
tion of  "Vienna  at  the  Century"  at 
8  p.m.  Tuesday.  March  28,  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Also  featured  is  soprano 
Theresa  Smith 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are  available 
at  the  Eisenhower  Box  Office  and  are 
$16.50  general  admission;  $14.50  sen- 
iors; and  $7.50  full-time  students.  Call 
(800)  ARTS-TTX.  For  more  information. 
visit  the  Web  at  http:Zwww.nvs.org/. 


College  of  Technology  in  Williamsport. 

The  bridges,  which  are  entries  in 
the  ninth  annual  paper  bridge  contest 
at  the  college,  are  constructed  primari- 
ly by  students,  though  faculty  and  staff 
also  may  enter  the  competition. 

Bridges  in  various  categories  will  be 
judged  on  their  strength  and  durability 
or  aesthetics,  as  well  as  bridge  acces- 
sories, such  as  visual  gags.  The  exhibi- 
tion and  testing  are  open  to  the  public. 
Destructive  testing  on  the  bridges  to 
determine  strength  will  take  place 
from  10  a.m.  to  1:15  p.m.  March  29. 
For  information,  call  (570)  326-3761. 


Paper  bridges  at  Penn  College         Bach's  Lunch 


I  the  Gap."  a  show  featuring 
bridges  constructed  of  paper  and  glue, 
will  run  through  Wednesday,  March 
29.  at  The  202  Gallery  in  the  Alvin  C. 
Bush  Campus  Center  at  Pennsylvania 


The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble. 
under  the  direction  of  Dan  C.  Arm- 
strong, professor  of  music,  will  per- 
form at  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at 
12:10  p.m.  Thursday,  March  30,  in  128 
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Music  Building  II  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  Mallet  Ensemble,  which  con- 
sists of  five  percussion  majors  and  one 
piano  major,  has  been  invited  to  per- 
form at  the  Pennsylvania  Music  Educa- 
tors Association  Convention  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  April.  Its  spring  concert  is  set 
for  April  17  at  8  p.m.  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall. 

The  free,  20-minute  Bach's  Lunch 
concert  is  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  School  of 
Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish.  After  the  concert,  audience 
members  may  take  their  bag  lunches 
to  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson 
Lounge  in  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee 
and  tea  will  be  provided. 

Faculty  recital 

Robert  Nairn,  assistant  professor  of 
music,  will  present  a  free  faculty  recital 
of  works  for  the  double  bass  at  8  p.m. 
Thursday.  March  30,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Accompanists  are  pianist 
Timothy  Schafer,  associate  professor  of 
music,  and  violist  Heidi  von  Bernewitz. 
Student  Matt  Radspinner  will  conduct 
a  selection. 

Charlie  Chaplin  set  to  music 

On  Saturday,  April  8,  The  Nittany  Val- 
ley Symphony  will  present  the  1931 
Charlie  Chaplin  film  classic  City  Lights, 
with  a  live  orchestral  accompaniment. 
The  3  p.m.  presentation  will  be  held  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus. 

Planned  pre-concert  events  include 
a  Chaplin  Lookalike  Contest,  a  1930s 
fashion  show  and  a  parade  of  antique 
cars.  Individuals  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  the  lookalike  contest  or  the 
fashion  show  should  attend  the  event 
in  costume.  Winners  will  be  selected  at 
the  event  and  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
The  parade  of  antique  cars  will  pro- 
ceed to  Eisenhower  Auditorium  and  be 
on  display  for  concertgoers  to  observe. 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
231-8224.  For  tickets,  call  the  Eisen- 
hower Box  Office  at  (800)  ARTS-TDC 

Art  on  the  Move 

Art  on  the  Move  is  a  program  of  the 
Galleries  which  exhibits  artwork  by 
Penn  State  students  around  the  cam- 
pus. Following  are  current  exhibits: 

■  Ritenour  exhibit  area  (General 
Medicine  Waiting  Area):  "Photographs 
by  Raymond  Ramon,"  through  May  3. 
Ramon  is  an  anthropology  major. 

■  West  Halls  exhibit  area  (125  War- 
ing Commons)  "Route  550  South: 
Images  by  Kathryn  Murken,"  through 
May  3.  Murken's  photographic  col- 
lages, drawings  and  prints  are  inspired 
by  things  seen  along  a  rural  Pennsylva- 
nia highway.  She  is  pursuing  a  BFA  in 
printmaking. 

All  exhibitions  are  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  For  more  information, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
HUB/Galteries/  or  call  (814)  865-2563. 
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Jp  University  Park  Calendar 

March  24  -  April  2 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  March  25 

Family  Workshop:  Silkscreening,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Museum, 
March  25  and  April  1.  To  register,  call  (814)  865-7672. 
Sunday,  March  26 
Baroque  Conversations,"  Gallery  Talk  by  Christine  Fritsch- 

Hammes,  1  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 
Chants  of  Sand  and  Stars."  Jewish  film,  2:30  p.m., 
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KADOSH,"  Jewish  film,  4:30  p.m..  Palmer  Museum. 
Friday,  March  31 
Superstar:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andy  Warhol,"  film,  2 
p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
Saturday,  April  1 
Seymour  Lipton  and  Abstract  Expressionism."  Gallery  Talk 

by  Amy  Dierkes,  11:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 
Michael  Moschen  combines  juggling,  French  mime,  and 
magic,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)  863-0255. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  March  24 

Camelot,  The  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m.. 

Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 

0255. 
Musica  Nova  concert.  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 
Tuesday,  March  28 
"Vienna  at  the  Century,"  Nittany  Valley  Symphony,  8  p.m.. 

Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (800)  ARTS-TIX. 
Thursday,  March  30 
AAA  Blues  Band,  NoonTime  concert,  noon,  HUB-Robeson 

Center. 
The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble,  Bach's  Lunch,  Dan  C. 

Armstrong,  director,  12:10  p.m.,  128  Music  II. 
Faculty  recital,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  March  24 

Stephen  Fairhurst  on  "Distorted  Black  Holes,"  10:45  a.m., 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Joanne  M.  Cain  on  "Gender-based  Medicine:  A  Fad  or  a 
Future,"  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
Ballroom. 

Ellen  Galinsky  on  "Ask  the  Children:  What  America's  Chil- 
dren Really  Think  About  Working  Parents,"  11:45  a.m. 
to  1:30  p.m.,  67  Wlllard. 

Alexander  V.  Wasilov  on  "Step-Change-Growth  in  E-Com- 
merce:  Traveling  in  an  E-World,"  1:30  p.m.,  104  Keller. 

Richard  C.  Cronce  on  "Use  of  Emerging  Information  Tech- 
nologies to  Address  Historical  Agricultural  Problems  ... 
Solutions  for  Tomorrow,"  3:35  p.m., 
101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries. 

Jeffrey  Cohen  on  "Migration  and  the  Zapotec 
5:30  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 

Monday,  March  27 

Richard  Doyle  on  "Dicktatii 
Philip  K.  Dick,"  12:15  t 

Hisaaki  Shinkai  on  "Hyperbolic  Formulations  vs.  Numberi- 
cal  Relativity:  Experiments  Using  the  Connection  Vari- 
ables." 2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Marie-Helene  Huet  on  "The  Evolution  of  Monsters,"  3:30 
p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Ibrahim  Awad  Ibrahim  on  "Breast  Cancer  Screening  Among 
Disadvantaged  Women  50  Years  Old  and  Over:  Were 
the  Disparities  Eliminated?"  3:30  to  4:30  p.m.,  101 
Health  and  Human  Development  East. 

John  Merrill,  world-renowned  international  communications 
scholar,  7  p.m.,  113  Carnegie. 

Tuesday,  March  28 

Spiros  Pandis  on  "Atmospheric  Pollution  From  the  Labora- 
tory to  the  Supercomputer."  10  a.m.,  140  Fenske  Labo- 

"University  Libraries  Electronic  Seminar  Series  —  How  to 
Use  PsyclNFO,"  2  to  4  p.m.,  W104A  Pattee  Library. 

Alayar  Kangarlu  on  "A  Quantum  Leap  in  Human  Magnetic 
Resonance:  Imaging  at  8  Tesla,"  2:30  to  3:45  p.m., 
162  WHIard. 

Frank  Sacks  on  "Epidemiological  and  Metabolic  Approach- 
d  Understanding  Hypertriglyceride 
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"End  Close-to-Close,"  an  oil  painting  by  Ralph  D.  Hetzel  Jr.,  is  part  of  the  display  "Abstracting  the  Landscape: 
Paintings  &  Prints  by  Ralph  D.  Hetzel  Jr."  The  exhibit  is  in  the  Hetzel  Union  Building  Gallery  on  the  University 
Park  campus  through  April  30. 


Grammy  Award-winning  gospel  singer  to  return 

BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 


Grammy  Award-winning  gospel  singer,  Hill  Gaither 
will  appear  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  7  p.m.  Fr 
day,  June  9.  Tickets  go  on  sale  at  8  a.m.  Monday, 
March  27,  and  are  $24.50  (Artist  Circle-no  di 
and  $17.50  for  reserved  seating;  $14.50  for  children 
ages  2-12,  senior  citizens  age  60  and  above  and 
groups  of  20  or  more.  Children  under  age  2  are 

Gaither  is  an  award-winning  songwriter,  singer 
and  musician,  as  well  as  a  veteran  musical  coach, 
seasoned  talent  scout  and  enthusiastic  fan.  (.aitlier 
has  enjoyed  renewed  success  as  a  producer  of  the 
popular  Homecoming  video  concert  series,  which 
has  sold  more  than  2  million  copies. 
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free. 


Scheduled  to  appear  are  (lie  Gaither  Vocal  Hand, 
Mark  Lowry,  The  Happy  Goodmans,  Jake  Hess,  The 
Hoppers-,  The  Martins,  Easters,  Jessy  Dixon,  Bob 
Cain,  Anthony  Burger,  Janet  Paschal,  Ben  Speer  and 
Allison  Durham  Speer. 


Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  liryer  Jordan  Ticket 
Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  selected  Uni-Mart 
ticket  outlets.  Commonwealth  Coml'tis  Ink  ft  outlets,  or 
by  calling  (814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863-3336. 


Wednesday,  March  29 

Margie  E.  Lachman  on  "Portraits  of  Midlife,"  noon  to 

1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Laboratory. 
Mark  Guiltinan  on  "The  Chocolate  Box:  Biotechnology  and 

the  Cacao  Tree,"  12:20  to  1:10  p.m.,  106  Wartik  Labo- 

Daniel  Censor  on  "A  Quest  for  Systematic  Constitutive  For- 
mulations," 3:35  p.m.,  215  Hammond. 

Thursday,  March  30 

William  L.  Petersen  on  "The  Making  of  the  Christian 
Bible,"  4  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 

Karl  M.  Newell  on  "Coordination,  Control  and  Skill  in  Physi- 
cal Activity,"  4  p.m.,  Alumni  Lounge,  The  Nittany  Lion 

Friday,  March  31 

"Teaching  3D  Computer  Animation,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 
141  Computer. 

Dwight  Lingenfelter  on  "Options  for  Controlling  Wirestem 
Muhly  (Muhlenbergia  frondosa)  in  Corn  and  Soybean," 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m..  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and 


Heart  Disease," 


,  S-209  Henderson. 


CONFERENCES 

Monday,  March  27 

"Women's  Lives,  Women's  Voices,  Women's  Solutions: 
Shaping  a  National  Agenda  for  Women  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion," free  teleconference,  through  March  29. 

Friday,  March  31 

Medieval  Studies  Conference,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
through  April  1. 

Saturday,  April  1 

Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology  Symposium,  9  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.,  Thomas.  To  register,  call  (814)  863-9522. 


EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 

Photographs  of  Morocco  by  Raymond  Ramon,  through 

March  30. 
Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger- Woodward,  through  May  16. 
"WTW  Architects,  Designing  the  HUB-Robeson  Center: 

From  Concept  to  Completion,"  through  April  17. 
"Dancers"  photographs  by  Ray  Ramon,"  through  May  17. 
"Abstracting  the  Landscape:  Paintings  and  Prints  by  Ralph 

D.  Hetzel  Jr.,"  through  April  30. 
Hem  exhibit  area 
"Stations  of  the  Cross."  prints  by  Wes  Olmstead,  through 

May  18. 
North  Halls  exhibit  area 

"Michael  C.  Miller:  Mixed  Media  Pieces,"  through  April  20. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor,"  Special  Exhibi- 
tions Gallery  II.  through  June  4. 
"Andy  Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  American  Works  on 

Paper  Gallery,  through  June  11. 
"Matisse:  Jazz,"  through  May  28. 
Pattee  Library  exhibit  area 
Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  through  April  29. 
Rrtenour  exhibit  area 

"Photographs  by  Rayond  Ramon,"  through  May  3. 
West  Halls  exhibit  area 
"Route  550  South:  Images  by  Kathryn  Murken,"  through 

May  3. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including 
sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/cal- 
endar/.  For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and 
Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.out- 
reach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 
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Partings 
Worthington  Scranton  GEO  to  retire 


James  D.  Gallagher,  campus  exec- 
utive officer  at  Perm  State  Wor- 
thinRton  Scranton  since  1979  and  a 
Penn  State  employee  for  40  years, 
will  retire  June  30. 

Gallagher  began  his  Penn  State 
career  as  director  of  athletics  and 
instructor  of  physical  education 
and  recreation  at  Penn  State  Erie 
in  1960.  He  relocated  to  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  in  1963,  where 
he  continued  as  an  instructor  of 
physical  education  and  recreation 
for  the  College  of  Health  until  1967. 
He  also  served  as  Penn  State's 
freshman  soccer  coach  from  1964 
to  1966. 

In  1967,  Gallagher  was  promot- 
ed to  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
cal education  and  recreation  and 


(HPER)  and 
athletic  pro- 
grams.  He 
lames  D.  Gallagher  waspromot. 

ed  to  associate  professor  in  1972,  at 
which  time  he  also  became  associ- 
ate dean  for  Commonwealth  Cam- 
pus HPER  and  athletic  programs 
as  well  as  chairman  of  the  basic 
physical  education  instructional 
program  in  the  College  of  Health, 


Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

Gallagher  became  CEO  at  Penn 
State  Worthington  Scranton  on 
Sept  1, 1979.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  campus  has  grown  consider- 
ably. He  has  received  several  hon- 
ors for  his  contributions  to  the 
campus  and  the  University,  includ- 
ing the  Alumnus  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Greater  Scranton  Chapter 
of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  1995  and  Penn  State's 
Award  for  Administrative  Excel- 
lence in  1997. 

Gallagher  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet, also  established  an  endowed 
scholarship  for  students  enrolled  in 
health  education  and  health  sci- 
ences programs  at  Penn  State  Wor- 
thington Scranton  in  1997. 


Evan  Pugh  professor  served  since  1956 


Stanley  Weintraub,  Evan  Pugh  Pro- 
fessor of  Arts  and  Humanities, 
retired  Jan.  5.  He  joined  the 
Department  of  English  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1956,  as  an  instructor.  He 
became  full  professor  in  1965, 
research  professor  in  1970  and 
Evan  Pugh  professor  in  1986. 

Weintraub's  areas  of  specializa- 
tion include  Victorian  and  earlier 
20th-century  literature,  biography 
and  cultural  history,  and  19th-  and 
20th-century  drama. 

During  his  43  years  on  the  fac- 
ulty at  Penn  State,  Weintraub  pub- 
lished 45  books.  Six  of  his  books 
have  been  named  Book-of-the- 
Month  selections  and  several  have 
been  History  Book  Club  selec- 
tions. His  books  are  widely  and 
prominently  reviewed,  and  each 
publication  leads  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision interviews  here  and  abroad. 

In  addition  to  his  books,  he  has 
written  more  than  140  articles  and 
book  chapters,  and  more  than  500 


book  reviews.  He  is  on  several  edi- 
torial boards.  He  founded  the  Shaw 
Review  in  1960,  serving  as  its  editor 
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ies, and  he 
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Stanley  Weintraub 

continued 
as  general 
editor  until 

1990.  He  also  was 

ditor  of  Com- 

Parative  Literature  Studies  for  six 
years,  until  1992. 

During  his  career,  Weintraub 
directed  more  than  25  disserta- 
tions in  English,  comparative  liter- 
ature and  history.  He  also  served 
on  numerous  department,  college, 
and  University  committees.  He  was 
director  of  the  Institute  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanistic  Studies  for  20 


years,  a  post  he  held  in  addition  to 
his  normal  teaching  load  and  other 
responsibilities. 

He  was  a  Guggenheim  Fellow, 
and  visiting  professor  both  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Ange- 
les, and  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
He  also  served  as  external  exam- 
iner at  the  University  of  Malaysia 
and  the  University  of  Singapore. 

Weintraub  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  West  Chester  Uni- 
versity. In  1982,  West  Chester  rec- 
ognized him  as  their  most  distin- 
guished living  alumnus  and  dedi- 
cated the  Stanley  Weintraub  Room 
in  its  library  to  house  a  complete 
collection  of  his  books  and  related 
materials.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  at  Temple  University  and 
his  doctorate  at  Penn  State. 

Weintraub  has  no  plans  to  retire 
from  research  and  writing.  Two 
books  will  be  published  later  this 
year,  and  he  is  completing  another 
for  publication  late  in  2001. 


Assistant  professor  taught  for  more  than  34  years 


Marilyn  Eastridge.  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  kinesiology,  retired  Jan.  1, 
culminating  a  more  than  34-year 
career  with  Penn  State. 

Eastridge  came  to  the  Universi- 
ty as  a  coach  for  the  synchronized 
swimming  club,  Naiads,  and  an 
aquatics  specialist  She  continued 
to  coach  Naiads  for  18  years,  help- 
ing to  develop  the  Eastern  Inter- 
collegiate Synchronized  Swimming 
Conference  and  serving  as  its 
chairperson  for  several  years.  Dur- 
ing her  coaching  tenure  the  team, 
and  individual  swimmers  on  it, 
placed  regularly  in  eastern  inter- 
collegiate competition. 


In  the  late  70s  she  became  the 
coordinator  of  student  teaching  for 
physical  education,  and  then  coor- 
dinator of  the  Physical  Education 
Teacher  Preparation  Option  and 
coordinator  of  all  undergraduate 
programs  in  the  Department  of 
Exercise  and  Sport  Science. 

She  continued  as  coordinator  of 
the  Teacher  Preparation  Option 
until  her  retirement.  Her  interest 
and  expertise  in  curriculum  devel- 
opment and  teaching  made  her 
instrumental  in  the  revision  of  the 
option  curriculum. 

In  1995,  in  collaboration  with 
colleague  Bob  Eisenbraun,  their 


course  in  secondary  methods  and 
assessment  in  physical  education 
was  selected  as  one  of  several 
innovation  projects  in  collabora- 
tive learning  by  The  Schreyer 
Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learn- 
ing. 

Eastridge  was  involved  in 
numerous  University  and  state 
committees.  She  was  chair  of  the 
Commission  for  Women  for  the 
1986-87  year,  and  served  on  the 
Commission  for  Lesbian.  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Equity. 

In  1996,  Eastridge  was  given  the 
University's  Equal  Opportunity 
Award. 


Several  announce 
their  retirements 


Florence  G.  Moore,  food  service  worker  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services,  from  Sept  4, 1982.  to  Jan.  29. 

Harry  E.  Peese,  operating  mechanic  in  the  Office  of 
Physical  Plant,  from  Sept  6.  1974,  to  Nov.  11,  1999. 

Charles  A.  Spicer.  property  protection  guard  in  Uni- 
versity Safety,  from  Oct  28,  1974,  to  Jan.  3. 


M.  Kay  Boob,  supervisor  in  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices, from  Aug.  28.  1977,  to  Jan.  1. 

Lois  I.  Cook-Gibson,  staff  assistant  VI  in  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences,  from  Sept.  20. 1976.  to 

Jan.  1. 

Orma  S.  Flynn,  program  assistant  II  in  the  Division  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension,  from  Nov.  13, 
1984,  to  Jan.  1. 

Robert  H.  Gannon,  associate  professor  of  English  in 
the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  from  Sept  1. 1975,  to 
Dec.  31, 1999. 

Anja  C.  Lucas,  front  office  supervisor  in  Hospitality 
Services,  from  Oct  14,  1982.  to  Jan.  1. 

Robert  C.  Mothersbaugh,  animal  caretaker/deer  pens 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Oct  8, 
1964,  to  Jan.  1. 


Shares  L.  Usko,  assistant  manager,  housing/apart- 
ments in  Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  Sept  9, 
1983,  to  Jan.  1. 

Linda  J.  Burns,  residence  hall  utility  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from  April  22,  1974,  to 
Oct  23,  1999. 

Henry  E.  Watson,  associate  director  of  the  materi- 
als and  manufacturing  division  at  the  Applied 
Research  Laboratory,  from  Nov.  26, 1984,  to  Dec. 
31, 1999. 

Emeritus  rank 

The  following  individuals  have  earned  emeritus 
rank  from  the  University  for  their  longstanding  and 
productive  years  of  service: 

Jack  C.  Shannon,  professor  emeritus  of  plant  physiol- 
ogy in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July 
1,1971,  to  Jan.  1. 

Paul  J.  Wuest,  professor  emeritus  of  plant  pathology 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  Aug.  15, 
1964,  to  Dec.  31, 1999. 

Richard  C.  Progelhof,  professor  emeritus  of  mechani- 
cal engineering/director  emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  Engineering  Technology  at  Penn 
State  Erie,  from  July  1, 1992,  to  Feb.  1. 
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MORE  PARTINGS 

After  42  years,  University  Press 
associate  director  retires 


Janet  L.  Dietz,  associ- 
ate director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  recently 
announced  her  retire- 
ment after  more  than 
42  years  of  service  to 
the  University. 

Dietz  began  her 
Penn  State  career  by 
holding  a  number  of 
clerical  positions 
between  1957  and 
1960.  In  1960,  Dietz  w; 
ed  to  production  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Publications/Uni- 
versity Press. 

She  continued  in  that  position 
until  she  was  named  production 
manager.  In  1998.  Dietz  was  again 


State  Press,  she  co-cre- 
ated JobTracker,  an 
innovative  software 
program  developed  in 
conjunction  with  a 
local  company  to  pro- 
vide better  tracking  of 
books  throughout  the 
production  process  — 
probably  the  most  dif- 
ficult challenge  that 
production  depart- 
ments face.  Her  contributions 
have  helped  the  University  Press 
to  become  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient university  presses  in  the 
country 

Last  year  Dietz  earned  the  1999 


Outstanding  Staff  Award 
elevated,  this  time  to  the  position     Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
of  associate  director.  Research  and  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 

While  working  at  the  Penn     ate  School. 

Assistant  professor  of  physics 
retires  after  29  years  of  service 


Keith  Hagenbuch,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  recently  retired 
from  the  School  of  Science  at 
Penn  State  Erie.  He  had  taught  at 
the  college  for  the  past  29  years. 

Hagenbuch  received  his  bach- 
elor of  science  degree,  his  master 
of  science  degree  and  his  doctor- 
ate, all  in  physics,  from  Penn 
State.  After  completing  his 
degrees  in  1967,  he  conducted 
postdoctoral  research  at  the 
NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, at  the  University  of  Southamp- 
ton in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
back  at  Penn  State  in  the  Ionos- 


phere Research  Lab  at  University 
Park. 

Hagenbuch  began  his  tenure  at 
Penn  State  Erie  in  1971.  His 
research  included  work  on  ultra- 
sonic instrumentation  systems 
and  vibration,  and  on  resonance 
within  mechanical  systems. 
Hagenbuch  and  his  wife,  Patricia, 
plan  to  operate  an  independent 
organic  farm  in  Chautauqua,  N.Y., 
using  alternative  energy  sources. 

He  intends  to  travel  to  Uganda, 
teaching  there  on  the  subject  of 
alternative  energy  based  on  his 
research. 


Associate  professor  emeritus 
served  the  University  since  1971 


:  Miller,  associate  profe 
emeritus  of  health  policy  and 
administration  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development, 
retired  Jan.  1. 

Miller  joined  the  faculty  in 
1971.  His  teaching  and  research 
interests  include  community 
health  planning  and  development, 
and  program  evaluation  and  eval- 
uation research.  He  recently 
served  as  the  evaluation  specialist 


for  a  demonstration  project  in  agri- 
cultural safety  and  health  promo- 
tion and  as  a  consultant  to  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

He  also  was  co-principal  inves- 
tigator for  a  seven-state  study  of 
the  victimization  of  probation  and 
parole  workers  in  the  line  of  duty, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  and  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  State  Correctional 
Association. 


Associate  professor  emeritus 
accepts  new  position  at  Texas  A&M 


Larry  Gamm,  associate  professor 
emeritus  of  health  policy  and 
administration  and  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Office  of 
Rural  Health  since  its  inception  in 
1991,  has  left  Penn  State  to  take  a 
faculty  position  in  the  Department 
of  Health  Administration  and  Man- 
agement at  Texas  A&M  University. 
Gamm  came  to  Penn  State 
more  than  25  years  ago  to  join  the 
former  Community  Systems  Plan- 


ning and  Development  program, 
now  the  Department  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration.  During 
his  tenure,  he  led  projects  on  pub- 
lic policy,  integrated  health  sys- 
tems, community  development 
and  community  health.  He  has 
served  on  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
mittees in  the  state  and  nationally 
and  has  taught  courses  on  rural 
health,  managed  care  and  infor- 
mation systems  management 


Awards 


Achieving  women  lauded 


The  Commission  for  Women  has  honored 
10  women  from  across  the  University  and 
the  community  with  its  Achieving  Women 
Award  in  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
accomplishments.  Applauded  for  their  dedi- 
cation, leadership  and  achievements  are: 

■  Helen  Behrer.  a  member  of  the  janito- 
rial staff  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  for 
21  years,  was  recognized  for  her  commit- 
ment, flexibility  and  work  ethic,  as  well  as 
her  work  for  Special  Olympics'  Summer 
Games  at  University  Park. 

■  Student  Bonnie  Bremner,  a  Lady 
Lions  volleyball  player,  was  recognized  for 
her  excellence  both  on  the  court  and  off 
the  court.  While  leading  the  women's  vol- 
leyball team  to  its  first  national  champi- 
onship and  its  sixth  Big  Ten  championship 
this  past  fall,  the  senior  co-captain  main- 
tained a  3.64  cumulative  GPA  and  earned 
GTE  Academic  All-American  of  the  Year 
honors  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

■  Terri  Dowdy,  who  served  as  a  Univer- 
sity financial  officer  for  nine  years  in  five 
departments  across  Penn  State,  was  hon- 
ored for  her  extensive  fiscal  knowledge, 
ability  to  communicate  and  her  ongoing 
participation  in  a  number  of  initiatives. 
Dowdy  is  currently  the  manager  of  capital 
and  space  planning  in  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

■  Mimi  Coppersmith  Fredman,  presi- 
dent of  The  Barash  Group,  a  State  College- 
based  advertising/publishing  firm,  has  con- 
tributed to  numerous  causes  over  the 
years.  She  served  for  21  years  on  the  Uni- 
versity's Board  of  Trustees,  a  portion  as 
board  president  In  1999,  she  and  her  hus- 
band, Samuel  G.  Fredman,  gave  Si  million 
to  Penn  State  to  support  10  programs,  sev- 
eral aimed  at  helping  women. 

■  Nancy  L.  Herron,  associate  dean  for 
academic  programs  for  the  Commonwealth 
College,  was  recognized  for  her  superb 
mentoring  of  colleagues  and  involvement  in 
various  aspects  of  the  University.  She 
served  as  chair  of  the  Commission  for 
Women  in  1996. 

■  Jean  Landa  Pytel,  assistant  dean  for 
student  services  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, was  honored  for  her  advocacy  for 
women  and  their  advancement  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Faculty  Senate,  she 
led  in  the  development  of  family  leave  poli- 
cies for  faculty  women,  among  other 
achievements. 

■  Delia  M.  Roy,  professor  emerita  of 
materials  science,  has  had  a  vast  and  last- 
ing impact  on  her  field  in  the  53  years  she 
has  been  with  Penn  State.  Retired  for  eight 
years,  she  still  supervises  half  a  dozen  of 
the  research  contracts  she  helped  to  bring 
to  the  University.  Throughout  her  career, 
Roy  has  been  an  important  model  and  men- 
tor for  women  in  science. 

■  Susan  Trolier-McKinstry,  associate 
professor  of  ceramic  science  and  engineer- 
ing, and  associate  director  of  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  was  recognized  for 
her  outstanding  scholarship  and  for  her 
teaching  and  mentoring. 


Ann  Ward 


Janet  L  Yates 


■  Ann  Ward,  urnjirl  manager  for  the 
Northern  Appalauhia  leadership  Initiative 
on  Cancer  (NALIC)  in  Penn  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  was  honored  for  her 
continued  efforts  to  help  women. 

■  Janet  L.  Yates,  assistant  director  of 
Student  Affairs  at  Perm  State  DuBois,  was 
recognized  for  her  mentoring  abilities,  her 
ongoing  work  with  adult  learners,  disability 
services  and  the  student  body.  She  has 
served  Penn  State  DuBois'  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  for  the  past  31  years. 
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Penn  Staters 


Four  Penn  State  professors  comprise  the  largest  con- 
tingent from  any  one  college  or  university  to  present 
plenary  lectures  during  the  Millennial  Number  Theo- 
ry Conference  organized  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  George 
Andrews,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  mathematics;  Winnie 
(Wen-Ching)  U.  professor  of  mathematics;  Ken  Ono, 
the  Louis  A.  Martarano  professor  of  mathematics; 
and  Robert  C.  Vaughan,  professor  of  mathematics, 
gave  invited  talks. 

David  Blandford,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  was  elected  to  the  National 
Association  of  Agricultural  Economics  Administra- 


rJinn.1l  K.  Bose,  HRB-Systems  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  conducted  research  and  presented  five 
seminars  in  Japan  at  the  invitation  of  the  Japan  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Science.  The  seminars  cov- 
ered various  topics  in  multidimensional  systems  and 
signal  processing  and  were  held  at  the  Tokyo  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Hiroshima  University  and  Asahi 
University.  Bose  also  presented  a  distinguished  visi- 
tor lecture  at  the  Digital  Signal  Processing  Workshop 
at  Miyajima  Island. 

W.  Niel  Brandt,  assistant  professor  of  astronomy  and 
astrophysics,  has  been  awarded  a  $321,900  grant 
from  the  NASA  Long-Term  Space  Astrophysics  pro- 
gram for  a  five-year  research  project.  "AXAF.  SMM 
and  Astro-E  Investigations  of  Seyfert/Quasar  Central 
Engines."  Brandt  will  use  data  from  these  three  X-ray 
satellites  to  study  the  immediate  environments  of 
supermassive  black  holes.  The  grant  also  will  sup- 
port education  and  public  outreach  efforts  as  part  of 
the  Penn  State  Inservice  Workshops  in  Astronomy. 

Joyce  Buck,  Division  of  Undergraduate  Studies  Pro- 
grams coordinator  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture, was  recently  elected  vice  president  for  com- 
missions on  the  National  Academic  Advising  Associa- 
tion Board  of  Directors.  The  association's  mission  is 
to  be  a  leader  in  enhancing  student  development 
through  furthering  resources  for  academic  advisers. 


Cellist  Kim  Cook,  associate  professor  of  music,  per- 
formed a  series  of  recitals,  lecture  demonstrations 
and  master  classes  in  Israel  and  Jordan.  Cook  collab- 
orated with  Robert  Hatten,  professor  of  music  theory 
at  Indiana  University.  At  Tel  Aviv  University  and  at 
the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  Cook  and  Hat- 
ten  demonstrated  how  Hatten's  theories  of  musical 
gesture  are  translated  into  today's  performance  prac- 
tices. Cook  also  taught  a  master  class  sponsored  by 
the  Rubin  Academy  of  Music.  The  International 
Musicological  Conference,  "Rethinking  Interpretive 
Traditions  in  Musicology,"  sponsored  Cook  and  Hat- 
ten  at  a  concert  at  Tel  Aviv  University.  They  also  per- 
formed a  recital  sponsored  by  the  National  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  and  the  Noor  Al  Hussein  Foundation  in 
Amman.  Jordan. 

Renee  Diehl  and  Michael  Edes,  both  professors  of 
physics,  have  been  elected  as  Fellows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society.  Diehl's  election  to  the  society 
was  based  on  her  "structural  studies  of  weakly 
absorbed  species  on  surfaces. "  Hides'  election  was 
based  on  his  "outstanding  contributions  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  theory  of  high-order  corrections  in 
quantum  electrodynamic  bound  states  and  for 
improvement  of  the  accuracy  of  theoretical  predic- 
tions for  muonium  hyperfine  splitting  and  hydrogen 
Lamb  shift  by  one-to-two  orders  of  magnitude." 


Martin  Furer,  associate  professor  of  computer  science 
and  engineering,  was  invited  to  speak  on  "Approxi- 
mating Permanents  of  Complex  Matrices"  and 
engage  in  a  week  of  mathematical  collaborations  at 
the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Informatics  in  Saar- 
bruecken.  Germany.  He  also  delivered  two  invited 
talks  at  the  eighth  International  Colloquium  on 
Numerical  Analysis  and  Computer  Sciences  with 
Applications  in  Plovdiv,  Bulgaria.  His  topics  were  "A 
Fast  Algorithm  for  Computing  Zeros  of  Complex 
Polynomials"  and  "The  Comparison  Method  for 
Approximately  Solving  Combinatorial  Optimization 
Problems." 

Louis  F.  Geschwindner,  professor  of  architectural  engi- 
neering, received  theT.R.  Higgins  Lectureship 
Award  from  the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion. The  award  recognizes  an  author  whose  techni- 
cal paper  is  judged  outstanding  in  the  field  of  fabri- 
cated structural  steel.  Geschwindner  was  honored 
for  his  paper,  "A  Practical  Look  at  Frame  Analysis, 
Stability  and  Leaning  Columns." 

Larry  Hutchinson,  professor  of  veterinary  science,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Bovine 
Practitioners,  a  professional  association  of  veterinari- 
ans who  work  with  cattle. 

Bob  Krimmel.  assistant  athletic  director  and  former 
head  coach  for  women's  swimming,  has  been  induct- 
ed into  the  Pennsylvania  Swimming  Hall  of  Fame.  In 
his  17-year  tenure  as  head  coach,  Krimmel  led  the 
Penn  State  women's  swimmers  to  a  record  of  162-38- 
1.  The  Lady  Lions  went  on  to  capture  three  Eastern 
Swimming  League  Championships  and  60  individual 
swimming  titles  before  the  move  to  the  Big  Ten  Con- 
ference in  1991-92.  In  seven  seasons  in  the  Big  Ten, 
Krimmel  guided  Penn  State  to  a  conference  record  of 
38-18-1  and  seven  individual  conference  titles. 

Hong  Ma.  associate  professor  of  biology,  is  one  of  33 
Chinese-born  scientists  worldwide  appointed  recent- 
ly as  an  overseas  assessor  for  the  Chinese  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Although  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  worked  on  an  informal  basis  with  Chinese 
scientists  outside  the  country  in  the  past,  the  acade- 
my's work  with  this  latest  group  represents  its  first 
move  away  from  the  exclusive  use  of  internal  experts 
for  things  such  as  evaluation  of  grant  proposals, 
review  of  job  candidates  and  consultation  on  scientif- 
ic initiatives  and  direction. 

Gary  Messing,  professor  of  ceramic  science  and  engi- 
neering and  director  of  the  Materials  Research  Labo- 
ratory, gave  an  invited  lecture  on  "Co-Sintered  Multi- 
Layer  Ceramics"  at  the  Fourth  Symposium  on  Syner- 
gy Ceramics  in  Nagoya.  Japan,  and  an  invited  lecture 
on  "Fabrication  of  Textured  Ceramics  and  Single 
Crystals  by  Templated  Grain  Growth"  at  Toyota  Cen- 
tral R&D  Labs  Inc.  in  Nagakute,  Japan. 

Peter  Meszaros,  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  is  one  of  three 
astrophysicists  awarded  this  year's  Bruno  Rossi 
Prize  by  the  High  Energy  Astrophysics  Division  of 
the  American  Astronomical  Society.  Meszaros  and 
his  colleagues,  Bohdan  Paczynski  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  Martin  Rees  of  the  Royal  Observatories  in 
England,  were  honored  for  their  pioneering  work  on 
gamma-ray  bursts,  mysterious  explosions  from  deep 
space  that  outshine  the  entire  universe  before  rapidly 
fading  away,  sometimes  in  just  a  few  seconds. 

Nicholas  M.  Miskovsky,  professor  of  physics,  present- 
ed a  paper,  "A  New  Technique  for  Microelectronic 
Cooling  Using  a  Composite  Metal 
(Semiconductor(S))/ 


Diamond  (WBG  Material)  Thin  Film  Device  with 
Internal  Field  Emission"  at  the  12th  International 
Vacuum  Microelectronics  Conference  in  Darmstadt, 
Germany.  In  addition.  Miskovsky  was  appointed  to 
the  steering  committee  of  the  International  Vacuum 
Microelectronics  Conference  for  a  three-year  term. 

Constance  Dean  Quails,  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Communication  Disorders  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Development,  received  a 
2000  Distinguished  Alumni  of  the  Year  Citation  from 
the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education.  She  received  the  honor  at  the 
25th  Annual  Conference  on  Blacks  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.  She  was  nominated  for  the 
award  by  her  alma  mater,  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Calyampudi  R.  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair 
in  statistics  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Multivari- 
ate Analysis,  has  been  honored  by  the  government  of 
India  as  the  namesake  for  a  national  award  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  country's  most  outstanding  young  stat- 
isticians. The  India  Department  of  Statistics  and  Pro- 
gram Implementation,  under  the  Ministry  of  Plan- 
ning, created  awards  in  memory  of  Rao  and  P.V. 
Sukhatme,  two  of  the  country's  most  renowned  statis- 
ticians. The  award  in  honor  of  Rao,  given  every  other 
year,  includes  a  monetary  grant  for  outstanding  work 
done  during  the  preceding  three  years  in  any  field  of 
statistics. 

Rick  Robinett,  professor  and  assistant  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
three-year  term  as  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Physics. 

A.  Catharine  Ross,  the  Dorothy  Foehr  Huck  Chair  in 
Nutrition  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, presented  an  invited  lecture  on  "Regulation 
of  antibody  production  and  cytokine  gene  expression 
in  vitamin  A  deficiency  and  by  retinoids"  at  the 
British  Society  for  Immunology  and  British  Society 
for  Allergy  and  Clinical  Immunology  joint  congress, 
held  in  Harrogate,  England. 

Steven  Smith,  professor  of  music,  recently  returned 
from  London,  where  he  performed  two  piano 
recitals,  titled  "Piano  Entente."  The  recitals,  per- 
formed in  St.  John's  at  Smith  Square,  featured  con- 
temporary piano  works  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

Bruce  Trinkley,  professor  of  music,  and  Jason  Char- 
nesky,  graduate  student  in  English,  saw  their  opera, 
"Eve's  Odds,"  performed  at  the  National  Opera  Asso- 
ciation's annual  convention  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as 
part  of  their  winning  the  association's  1999  Chamber 
Opera  Competition.  The  College-Conservatory  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  presented  the 

Donald  V.  Waddington,  professor  emeritus  of  soil  sci- 
ence, received  the  William  H.  Daniel  Award  from  the 
Sports  Turf  Managers  Association.  The  award  is  one 
of  the  association's  four  Founders  Awards,  the  high- 
est issued  by  the  association,  and  was  presented  to 
Waddington  for  the  impact  he  has  made  in  the  sports 
turf  industry  both  through  teaching  and  research. 
The  association  is  a  not-for-profit  international  associ- 
ation of  more  than  1,700  sports  turf  professionals. 

Ann  Ward,  project  manager  for  The  Northern 
Appalachia  Leadership  Initiative  on  Cancer  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  was  selected  vice 
president  of  the  National  Alternatives  to  Violence 
Project  and  chair  of  the  project's  finance  committee. 
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Focus  on  Research 

The  Mendes  find  may  hold  clues 
to  Egypt's  Old  Kingdom  demise 


By  A'ndrea  Elysl  Messer 
Public  Information 


Tfie  remains  of  18  people 
apparently  left  as  they  fell 
during  an  altercation  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Kingdom  in 
Egypt  may  shed  light  on  the  last 
days  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  according 
to  a  Penn  State  researcher. 

"Several  texts  suggest  that  some 
kind  of  upheaval  resulting  in  civil 
disorder  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
Old  Kingdom;'  said  Donald  B.  Red- 
ford,  professor  of  classics  and 
ancient  Mediterranean  studies. 
"Until  now,  there  has  been  no 
archaeological  evidence  of  these 
events." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Old  King- 
dom at  about  2100  B.C.,  the  state 
declined  in  wealth.  The  Nile's  annu- 
al discharge  replenishing  the  fertili- 
ty of  fields  diminished  and  famine 
was  frequent,  according  to  Redford, 
a  faculty  member  in  the  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts. 

The  remains  were  found  at 
Mendes  in  Egypt,  two  hours  north  of 
Cairo  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
Nile  delta  and  50  miles  from  the 
coast  The  site  shows  occupation 
during  a  long  period  from  prehistory 
through  the  26th  dynasty  or  about 
500  B.C.  and  includes  a  temple, 
necropolis  and  harbor  as  well  as 
habitation  areas.  Redford,  along  with 
Douglas  Brewer  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  Robert  Wenke  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  have  been 
excavating  at  the  site  since  1991. 

Final  positions  of  the  bodies  — 
arms  placed  over  the  heads  and 
bodies  sprawled  in  contorted  atti- 
tudes exactly  as  they  fell  —  indicate 
that  the  individuals  died  of  trauma. 
Masses  of  mud  bricks  covered  the 
bodies  with  the  uppermost  layer 
fire-blackened  indicating  destruc- 
tion of  the  surrounding  area. 

"The  date  of  this  destruction  is 
clear  from  the  ceramic  record  and 
the  stratigraphy  that  place  it  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty," 
said  Redford.  "The  presence  of  flim- 
sy mud-brick  walls  built  over  the 
debris  is  an  apparent  attempt  to 
reuse  the  area  afterward." 


Donald  B.  Redford,  professor  of  classics  and  ancient  Mediterranean 
studies,  looks  at  a  drinking  cup  from  early  Egypt  that  was  used  for  milk  c 
wine.  The  round  bottom  on  the  cup  is  common  and  a  cup  holder  had  to 
be  used  to  rest  it  on  a  table. 


Another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
1999  summer  dig  was  the  discovery 
of  a  series  of  curved  walls  and  plat- 
forms, including  a  courtyard  sur- 
rounded by  curved  walls  in  the  tern- 
pie  area. 

'Typically,  the  Egyptians  did  not 
create  curvilinear  walls,  but  relied 
on  straight  line  walls  and  sharp 
angles,"  said  Redford.  "These 
curved  structures  are  interesting 
and  puzzling." 

This  semicircular  court,  which 
the  expedition  has  not  completely 
excavated,  is  the  area  where  the  18 
individuals  were  found. 

In  another  area  of  the  site,  the 
deputy  director,  Susan  Redford, 
found  1 1  granite  sarcophagi  that 
once  contained  the  embalmed  bod- 
ies of  rams.  The  temple  at  Mendes 
was  originally  dedicated  to  the  ram 
god  and  the  practice  was  to  choose 
a  perfect  ram  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  gods. 


"By  343  B.C.,  the  Persians  were 
tending  toward  monotheism,"  said 
Redford.  They  pulled  the  sarcopha- 
gi out  of  their  burial  chamber, 
destroyed  the  mummified  rams  and 
threw  the  sarcophagi  out" 

During  this  season  the  excava- 
tors located  the  vaulted  cubicles 
where  the  sarcophagi  had  originally 
rested.  One  sarcophagus  was  still 
partly  in  place  as  were  bronze  fit- 
tings from  the  doors.  Redford 
believes  that  this  burial  vault  dates 
from  about  800  B.C.  or  the  Third 
Intermediate  period,  but  is  unsure 
where  the  Egyptians  interred  earli- 

In  1991  the  archaeologists  exca- 
vated the  royal  necropolis  and  in 
1995  began  working  on  the  temple 
area.  The  existing  temple  was  built 
in  three  phases  and  was  destroyed 
probably  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Red- 
ford plans  to  return  to  Mendes  this 


Garden  call-in  featured  on  this  week's  WPSX-TV's  'Take  Note" 


Spring  is  nearly  here.  So  'Take  Note,"  WPSX-TVs  pub- 
lic affairs  program,  has  invited  garden  experts  from  the      ing  questions 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  to  share  their  spring  broadcast 

gardening  tips  and  help  fellow  gardeners  get  growing. 
Hosted  by  Patty  Satalia,  the  programs  have  been  ai 
ing  all  this  week  at  5:45  p.m.  The  last  show  in  the  serk 
will  be  Friday,  March  24. 


Viewers  may  call  (800)  543-8242  with  their  gardei 
variety  of  topics  during  the  live 


Robert  Berghage,  Penn  State  floriculturist  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Penn  State  Trial  Gardens,  will  be  the  guest  on 
Friday,  March  24,  when  he  will  introduce  the  newest 
flower  varieties. 


Medical  staff  simulation  training 

A  physician  from  the  College  of  Medicine 
believes  a  recent  report  by  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  about  medical  errors  and  patient 
safety  may  give  renewed  interest  to  the  impor- 
tance of  simulation. 

"Simulators  have  a  role  in  medical  training, 
much  like  the  aircraft  industry  has  done  with 
pilots.  The  process  needs  to  become  more  wide- 
ly used  and  focus  on  error  prevention,"  said  Dr. 
W.  Bosseau  Murray,  professor  of  anesthesia. 
Murray  also  is  director  ol  the  Simulation  Devel- 
opment and  Cognitive  Science  laboratory  at 
The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Murray  and  his  team  have  a  lifelike,  com- 
puter-driven full  human  simulator  that  imitates 
the  human  body's  breathing,  pulse  and  oxy- 
genation as  authentically  as  possible.  Emer- 
gency medical  technicians,  medical  students. 

sidents  and  staff  pliysii  ians  all  practice  their 


skill. 


I  the 
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"Our  research  has  shown  that  over  time, 
skills  will  improve,  with  considerably  less  cost 
compared  to  practicing  in  an  operating  room, 
and  no  patient  is  at  risk,"  said  Murray. 

College  of  Medicine 
has  pediatric  simulator 

The  College  of  Medicine  is  among  the  first 
sites  to  receive  a  pediatric  human  patient 
simulator  to  help  train  medical  staff. 

'There  are  considerable  physiological  and 
pharmacological  differences  between  chil- 
dren and  adults,"  said  Dr.  W.  Bosseau  Mur- 
ray, professor  of  anesthesia  and  director  of 
the  Simulation  Development  and  Cognitive 
Science  Laboratory  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

The  pediatric  simulator,  which  will  be  used 
to  help  train  medical  students,  nurses,  emer- 
gency medical  technicians  and  physicians,  can 
react  to  dozens  of  different  drugs  and  anes- 
thetic agents  that  can  be  given  intravenously 
or  via  a  breathing  tube  inserted  in  the  trachea. 
The  model  also  can  be  defibrillaled. 

Combined  with  the  interaction  of  the  car- 
diovascular, pulmonary  and  pharmacological 
models,  the  pediatric  simulator  represents  a 
pediatric  patient.  It  allows  physicians  to 
repeatedly  practice  routine  and  rare  condi- 
tions and  life-threatening  emergencies. 

Simulation  techniques  help 
predict  individual  performance 

Researchers  from  the  College  of  Medicine  are 
using  simulation  techniques  to  help  health 
care  workers  function  more  effectively. 

When  they  participate  in  simulation 
scenarios  run  by  Usha  Satish,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  behavioral  science  in  tiie  College  of 
Medicine,  health-care  workers  make  deci- 
sions over  a  period  of  three  to  four  hours. 
The  scenarios  are  based  on  actual  workplace 
events  that  involve  interaction  with  individu- 
als, teams,  organizations  and  reflect  the  cul- 
ture of  the  work  place. 

"By  letting  health  care  workers  participate 
in  these  scenarios,  we  can  identify  which 
individuals  will  continue  to  succeed  because 
they  can  change  and  adapt  to  a  changing 
world.  We  also  can  identify  those  who  will 
need  additional  training  to  succeed.  As  a  con- 
sequence, their  organization  is  likely  to  expe- 
rience greater  success,"  said  Satish. 
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Signs  of  spring 


Mark  Kresovich,  stadium  groundskeeper  at  University  Park, 
paints  the  right-field  foul  line  in  preparation  for  the  start  of 
baseball  season,  left.  The  Lions  open  the  Big  Ten  season 
with  a  home  game  at  noon  Friday,  March  24,  against 
Indiana.  For  the  schedule,  check  the  Web  at 
http://wwv.psu.edu/sports/baseball/sched.html.  Above, 
continuing  work  for  the  Beaver  Stadium  expansion  will  not 
stop  the  annual  Blue-White  football  game  from  taking 
place  April  15.  For  details  about  the  game  and 
construction-related  changes,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.GoPSUSports.com/football/bluewhite.cfm. 


University  handles  2  million  e-mail  notes  a  day 


By  Bill  Campbell 
Special  to  Intercom 

Electronic  communication  has  become 
a  way  of  life  at  Penn  State. 

University  computers  often  handle 
more  than  2  million  e-mail  files  daily 
—  and  the  number  is  steadily 
increasing. 

This  is  an  unprecedented  level  of 
electronic  communication  for  virtually 
any  college  or  university  in  the 
nation,"  Russell  Vaught,  senior 
director  of  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing,  said. 

"E-mail  has  become  the  major 
means  of  communication  for  our 
faculty,  students  and  staff.  They  do 
little  by  way  of  telephone  or  regular 
mail.  They  have  found  electronic 
communication  to  be  a  lot  easier  and 
more  effective,"  he  said.  "E-mail 
probably  is  the  most  frequently  used 
means  of  communication  at  Penn 
State,  other  than  face-to-face 


Penn  State  has  encouraged  use  of 
electronic  communication,  especially 
for  its  approximately  81,000  students. 
Every  student  is  given  an  e-mail 
account  without  charge. 

According  to  Vaught,  98  percent  of 
students  at  the  University  Park 
campus  have  activated  —  and  are 
using  —  their  accounts,  while  the 


"E-mail  probably  is  the  most 
frequently  used  means  of 
communication  at  Penn  State, 
other  than  face-to-face 
conversation." 

Russell  Vaught,  senior  director 
Center  for  Academic  Computing 


percentage  University-wide  is  95 
percent 

"As  an  educational  institution,  one  of 
our  goals  is  to  help  students  learn  how  to 
live  better  lives,"  he  said.  "We  want  them 
to  learn  how  to  effectively  communicate 
electronically  since  that  is  something 
they  will  need  to  do  in  the  future." 

Vaught  said  the  University's  e-mail 
files  have  increased  10-fold  in  order  of 
magnitude  in  the  last  five  years.  Over 
that  period,  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing  has  upgraded  its  equipment 
and  last  month  installed  a  new  larger 
computer  to  help  handle  the  load. 

"We  continually  monitor  the 
number  and  size  of  our  e-mail  files  and 
will  add  new  computers  when 
necessary  to  handle  the  growth.  At  the 
same  time,  we  continue  to  address 
privacy  concerns,"  he  said.  "We  treat 
privacy  of  e-mail  very  seriously." 


While  electronic  communication 
continues  to  grow,  so  does  use  of 
personal  computers  and  the  Internet 
as  a  primary  means  of  distributing 
information  about  Penn  State  to  those 
within  and  outside  the  University 
community.  Vaught  estimates  that 
Penn  State  sites  on  the  Web  receive  a 
half-million  "hits"  daily. 

Included  in  these  sites  are  places 
where  students  can  apply  for 
admissions  online;  the  University's 
faculty-staff  newspaper,  Intercom,  is 
available  online;  most  of  the  academic 
colleges  have  a  Web  site  through 
which  they  provide  information  about 
programs  and  policies;  and  each  of  the 
campuses  has  a  Web  site. 

Penn  State  students  also  can  get 
their  grades  online  and,  through  the 
Bursar's  Office  Web  site,  can  check 
the  status  of  their  bills.  Faculty  and 
staff  can  obtain  various  forms  and  a 
wide  range  of  information  from  various 
Web  sites.  The  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  for  example,  provides 
extensive  information  through  its  Web 
page  and  all  insurance  forms  are 
accessible  online. 

"A  growing  percentage  of 
University  business  involving  faculty, 
staff  and  students  can  be  done  online," 
Vaught  said.  "And  it  will  continue  to 
grow  as  we  make  more  use  of  personal 
computers  and  the  Internet" 
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Public  university 
presidents  call 
for  new  action 

Leaders  of  state  universities  nationwide 
were  in  Washington  March  21  to  ask  for 
greater  public  support  to  continue  provid- 
ing quality  education  and  more  resources. 

The  Kellogg  Commission  on  the  Future 
of  State  and  Land-Grant  Universities,  a  24- 
member  panel  chaired  by  Penn  State  Pres- 
ident Graham  B.  Spanier,  issued  its  sixth 
and  final  report  —  Learning,  Discovery, 
and  Engagement  in  a  New  Age  and  Differ- 
ent World.  The  report  states  that  govern- 
ments and  colleges  must  collaborate  to 
broaden  access  to  higher  education  and 
belter  engage  their  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

The  commission  members,  who  are 
also  college  presidents,  urge  passage  of  a 
Higher  Education  Millennial  Partnership 
Act  to  enable  institutions  to  meet  rising 
demands  for  student  access,  advanced 
technology  and  assistance  to  K-12  educa- 
tion. Commission  members  envision  such 
an  act  as  "the  information  age"  equivalent 
of  the  legislation  that  founded  public  uni- 
versities in  the  19th  century  —  the  Mor- 
rill Act  of  1862. 

"We  have  provided  millions  of  people 
with  the  benefits  of  a  first-rate  education 
and  been  the  intellectual  force  between 
economic  development  in  many  states  and 
communities,  in  return  for  public  financ- 
ing and  governance."  Spanier  said.  "As  the 
millennium  dawns,  though,  we  need  to 
reshape  this  historic  agreement  so  that  it 
fits  the  times  that  are  emerging,  instead  of 
the  times  that  have  passed." 

The  commission  wants  to  reshape  the 
historic  covenant  between  public  universi- 
ties and  the  American  people  in  such  areas 
as  access,  for  example.  According  to  the 
report,  severe  racial,  ethnic  and  economic 
disparities  characterize  enrollment  and 
graduation  rates  in  public  higher  educa- 
tion. One  analysis  reveals  that  by  age  24, 
fully  48  percent  of  young  men  and  women 
from  high-income  families  have  graduated 
from  college,  compared  to  only  7  percent 
of  low-income  adults.  The  panel  says  pub- 
lic universities  should  provide  genuinely 
equal  access  to  students  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds,  and  make  conscious  efforts 
to  focus  the  resources  and  expertise  of  the 
institutions  on  community,  state,  national 

Kellogg,  page  2 


On  the  cutting  edge 


Spring  thaw  has  arrived  and  Sharon  Corl,  a  landscape  worker  in  the  Office 
of  Physical  Plant  on  the  University  Park  campus,  is  busy  sprucing  up  cam- 
pus grounds.  The  recent  warm  weather  allowed  her  to  edge  the  lawn  sur- 
rounding the  Willard  Building. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


Fulbright  program 
active  and  strong 

Penn  State  has  long  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  Fulbright  Senior 
Scholar  exchange  program  and  Ibis 
year,  eight  faculty  or  staff  members 
are  lecturing  or  conducting  research 
abroad  as  Fulbright  Scholars.  In  addi- 
tion, Penn  State  is  a  popular  destina- 
tion forinieruatioiial  Fulbright  Schol- 
ars who  come  to  sludy  and  conduct 
research  with  noted  scholars  in  the 
U.S.  This  year,  four  international  Ful- 
bright Scholars  are  working  with 
Penn  State  faculty. 

The  following  are  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty members  who  received  Fulbright 
grants  for  teaching  or  research 
abroad  in  the  1999-2000  academic 

■  Thomas  E.  Boothhy,  associate 
professor,  Department  of  Architectur- 
al Engineering,  to  conduct  research 
on  old  and  historic  bridges  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  and  their  man- 
agement, assessment  and  repair,  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin; 

■  Thomas  H.  Bruening,  associate 
professor.  Department  of  Agricultur- 
al and  Extension  Education,  to  lecture 
on  new  methods  of  teaching  agricul- 
tural science  at  Moscow  State  Uni- 
versity of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Moscow; 

■  Leslie  S.  Gallay,  research  asso- 
ciate, Office  of  International  Pro- 
grams, College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, to  lecture  on  health  planning  in 
Hungary,  economic  analysis  in  health 
policy  and  ecological  aspects  of  health 
promotion,  University  School  of  Med- 
icine, Debrecen,  Hungary; 

■  Steven  L.  Garrett,  professor, 
Graduate  Program  in  Acoustics,  to 
lecture  and  conduct  research  on 
modern    audio    engineering   and 

Fulbrights,  page  2 


Penn  State  Newswire  helps  subscribers  keep  in  touch 


In  less  than  a  month,  Penn  State's  free 
electronic  news  service  that's  offered 
daily  has  expanded  from  approximately 
15,000  subscribers  to  more  than  35,000 
subscribers.  A  recent  e-mail  note  from 
University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  to  thousands  of  alumni  result- 
ed in  the  large  jump  in  subscriptions. 
Penn  State  Newswire,  offered  by 


the  Department  of  Public  Information, 
is  an  e-mail  send  that  includes  short 
items  of  interest  and  general  news 
about  the  University.  The  Penn  State 
Newswire  is  available  in  several  forms, 
including  an  Employee  Newswire  and 
a  Sports  Newswire.  There  are  17,658 
subscribers  to  the  main  Penn  State 
Newswire.  Anyone  interested  in  receiv- 


ing a  Newswire  can  sign  up  for  one  or 
all  of  them  by  visiting  the  Web  at 
http://312c.oud.psu.edu/Subscribe/. 

New  subscription  numbers  for  the 
other  Newswires  are:  Penn  State 
Sports  Newswire,  5,466;  Penn  State 
Employee  Newswire,  2,305;  Penn  State 
Student  Newswire,  5,972;  and  Penn 
Newswire,  page  2 
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Keeping  pace 


John  Vannoy,  an  employee  of  Tri-County  Enterprise,  runs  data  cable  in  a  stor- 
age area  on  the  third  floor  of  Old  Main  on  the  University  Park  campus  as 
part  of  renovations  to  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building.  Telecommunications 
upgrades  to  the  entire  building  were  recently  completed,  and  included 
roughly  1,620  jacks  on  685  outlets  and  required  47  miles  of  enhanced-per- 
formance  standard  cable.  Approximately  four  tons  of  old  cable  was  removed 
from  the  building.  That  work  is  part  of  the  extensive  upgrades  taking  place 
in  more  than  100  University  buildings  in  a  $15.8  million  telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure  upgrade  project. 


Newswire 

Continued  from  page  1 

State  Science  and  Technology 
Newswire,  3,738.  Subscribers  to  the 
Newswires  come  from  most  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  more  than  40 
other  countries. 

The  main  Penn  State  Newswire 
offers  information  on  research,  stu- 
dent accomplishments,  concerts,  con- 
struction plans  and  general  news  at 
Penn  State. 

The  Employee  Newswire,  put 
together  by  the  editors  of  Intercom,  is 
delivered  twice  a  week  and  provides 
useful  and  timely  information  to 
employees.  In  addition  to  receiving 
the  weekly  print  version  of  Intercom, 
employees  who  subscribe  to  this  serv- 
ice will  receive  electronic  updates  on 
human  resources  news,  parking  infor- 
mation, details  on  upcoming  events, 
policy  changes  and  breaking  news 


that  will  help  them  do  their  jobs  and 
take  advantage  of  all  that  Penn  State 
has  to  offer. 

With  the  Sports  Newswire,  Nittany 
Lions  sports  fans  can  get  the  inside 
scoop  on  football,  basketball  and  other 
Penn  State  collegiate  sports  through 
this  news  service.  On  the  Science  and 
Technology  Newswire,  science  and 
technology  news,  and  information  on 
the  latest  research  at  Penn  State  is 
delivered  to  subscribers  several  times 
a  month,  and  the  Student  Newswire 
provides  news  of  interest  to  students, 
like  lists  of  upcoming  sporting  events, 
concerts  and  shows,  academic  calen- 
dar information  and  financial  aid 

Based  on  comments  from  new  sub- 
scribers, many  parents  of  students 
also  enjoy  receiving  information  about 
the  University,  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  alumni  who  live  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  Pennsylvania  but  like  to 
stay  in  touch  daily. 


Fulbrights 

Continued  from  page  1 
thermoacoustic  refrigeration,  Technical 
University  of  Denmark,  Lyngby,  Den- 
mark; 

■  Konstadinos  G.  Goulias.  program 
director,  The  Pennsylvania  Transporta- 
tion Institute,  Center  for  Intelligent 
Transportation  Systems,  to  lecture  on 
knowledge  management  and  policies, 
and  Fulbright-FLAD  chair;  Technical 
University  of  Lisbon,  Lisbon,  Portugal; 

■  James  E.  Johnson,  professor, 
Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion, to  conduct  research  on  teachers' 
and  parents'  conceptions  and  attitudes 
about  children's  play  in  early  childhood 
education,  National  Hsin-Chu  Teachers 
College,  Hsinchu,  Taiwan; 

■  Rangachar  Kasturi,  professor. 
Department  of  Computer  Science  and 
Engineering,  to  lecture  on  computer 
vision,  pattern  recognition  and  their 
applications.  Indian  Institute  of  Science, 
Bangalore,  India;  and 

■  Robert  N.  Proctor,  professor, 
Department  of  History,  to  conduct 
research  on  a  history  of  molecular 
anthropology.  Max  Planck  Institute  for 
History  of  Science.  Berlin,  Germany. 

The  following  are  senior  international 
scholars  who  received  Fulbright  grants 
for  teaching,  research  and  study  at  Penn 
State  in  1999-2000: 

■  Raissa  Abdrahmanova,  director. 
International  Educational  Center, 
Bishkek  Humanities  University, 
Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan,  to  conduct 
research  on  modern  American  distance 
education  and  its  methodologies  with 
Professor  Elizabeth  Hawthorne,  Penn 
State  World  Campus; 


■  Mohammed  Asaduzzaman,  profes- 
sor and  dean,  Department  of  Public 
Administration,  faculty  of  social  sciences, 
Dhaka  University.  Dhaka,  Bangladesh,  to 
conduct  research  on  the  role  of  Ameri- 
can private  voluntary  development 
organizations  in  local-level  governance, 
with  Professor  Robert  LaPorte,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science; 

■  Carlos  Gomez-Lojero,  professor, 
Department  of  Biochemistry,  Center  for 
Research  and  Advanced  Studies,  Nation- 
al Polytechnic  Institute,  Mexico,  to  con- 
duct research  on  a  photosynthetic  cata- 
lyst in  cyanobacteria  and  green  sulfur 
bacteria  with  Donald  A.  Bryant,  Pollard 
professor  of  biotechnology.  Department 
of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Biology; 

■  Pervaiz  Tariq,  director  and  profes- 
sor. National  Institute  of  Psychology, 
Quaid-I-Azam  University,  Islamabad. 
Pakistan,  to  conduct  research  on  helping 
aggressive  children  through  self-esteem 
enhancement  and  other  intervention 
techniques,  with  Karen  Bierman,  distin- 
guished professor  of  psychology  and  co- 
director  of  the  Children  Youth  and  Fam- 
ily Consortium  Development 

This  year,  approximately  750  U.S.  fac- 
ulty and  professionals  received  Fulbright 
grants  to  lecture  or  conduct  research 
abroad.  A  similar  number  of  visiting 
scholars  received  awards  to  come  to  the 
U.S.  The  Fulbright  Scholar  Program  is 
sponsored  and  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  with 
additional  funding  from  participating 
governments  and  host  institutions.  It  is 
administered  by  the  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Exchange  of  Scholars.  Penn  State's 
contact  for  Fulbright  Scholars  is  John  M. 
Keller,  (814)  863-1603. 

For  more  information,  go  to  http:// 
wwminternationat.psu.edu/fiilbright/  and 
to  http://www.iie.org/cies/. 


Kellogg 

Continued  from  page  1 
and  international  problems.  They  are 
also  committed  to  supporting  excellence 
in  undergraduate,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional curricula,  and  to  making  an  open 
accounting  of  progress  toward  achieving 
the  public  good. 

On  the  public's  side,  the  commission 
asks  for  legislation  that  would: 

—  Ensure  that  public  universities 
have  the  technological  infrastructure 
needed  for  advanced  information  tech- 
nology operations  throughout  the  insti- 
tutions to  meet  obligations  to  current  stu- 
dents, create  new  partnerships  with  K-12 
education  and  make  the  concept  of  life- 
long learning  a  reality. 

—  Change  federal  tax  policy  to 
encourage  more  private-sector  partner- 
ships with  universities  for  joint  research 
and  educational  activities. 

—  Create  tax  incentives  for  parents 
and  students  to  save  for  educational 
expenses  by  making  the  contributions  to 
education  savings  accounts  available  for 
full-  or  part-time  study  throughout  an 
individual's  lifetime. 

Public  colleges  and  universities  edu- 


Public  colleges  and  universities 
educate  about  two-thirds  of  the 
students  attending  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  in  the 
U.S.  —  roughly  6  million  students 
annually. 


cate  about  two-thirds  of  the  students 
attending  four-year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  U.S.  —  roughly  6  million  stu- 
dents annually. 

The  Kellogg  Commission  also  calls  on 
state  governments  to: 

—  Renew  their  commitment  to  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  the  basic  support  for 
tuition  and  educational  expenses  for  pub- 
lic higher  education,  even  as  institutions 
seek  new  sources  of  research  funds. 

—  Understand  that  patronage  and 
politics  have  no  place  in  appointing  gov- 
erning boards  or  administrative  leaders 
if  public  universities  are  to  provide  the 
intellectual  and  economic  leadership 
states  need. 

For  a  copy  of  this  and  the  other  five 
Kellogg  Reports,  go  to  http://www  nasulgc. 
org/Kellog/STATEMENTS/De/ault.htm. 
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Private  Giving 


Lehigh  Valley  raises  nearly 
$103,000  for  scholarships 
with  Renaissance  dinner 

More  than  280  members  of  the  community  attended 
Penn  Stale  Lehigh  Valley's  Renaissance  Scholarship 
Dinner  honoring  Harold  "Hap''  and  Marcia  Wagner 
on  March  21.  The  dinner  raised  $102,779  for  Penn 
State  Lehigh  Valley's  Renaissance  Scholarship  Fund. 

Since  1977.  Renaissance  Scholarship  Fund  din- 
ners have  been  held  throughout  the  Penn  State  sys- 
tem to  recognize  important  University  and  commu- 
nity leaders.  The  money  raised  is  used  to  endow 
scholarships  in  the  honoree's  name.  These  dinners 
have  funded  endowed  scholarships  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  lo  "Ihe  brightest  of  the  neediest"  Penn 
State  students.  The  Wagner  fund  will  benefit  local 
students,  giving  first  preference  to  those  who  attend 
Penn  Stale  Lehigh  Valley. 

More  than  $3  million  in  Renaissance  Scholarships 
has  been  awarded  to  approximately  l.iiOO  students  in 
the  past  30  years. 

Hap  Wagner,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Air  Products 
and  Chemicals  Inc..  and  his  wife,  Marcia,  actively 
share  their  passion  for  children  and  youth  issues 
throughout  the  community.  Air  Products  employs 
more  than  500  Penn  State  alumni.  In  addition,  the 
University  is  involved  in  a  $1.8  million  multi-year 
research  partnership  with  the  firm. 


a  G  r  a  n  n 
DESTINY 


THE 

penn  State 

CAMPAIGN 


"7b  me  the  core  of  the 
University  is  the  library  and 

that  is  where  /  give  my 
support.  I  have  the  best  job 
on  campus,  but  access  to  a 

world-class  library  is 
a  huge  bonus. " 

—  Howard  P.  Nuernberger 

photographic  specialist  in  the 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

and  a  Penn  State  staff  member 


Leading  the  Way 

The  Faculty  and  Staff  Campaign  2000 


AWARDS 

DuBois  CEO  honored  for  mentoring  role 


Claudia  Limbert  has  played  the  role  of  mother, 
friend,  student,  active  community  member,  edu- 
cator and  administrator. 
For  her  contributions  as 
a  coach,  counselor  and 
confidante  in  each  of 
these  roles,  Limbert  was 
named  the  winner  of  the 
Rosemary  Schraer  Men- 
tor Award  from  Penn 
State's  Commission  for 
Women  at  the  commis- 
sion's annual  banquet 
March  20.  The  Schraer    Claudia  Limbert 
Award  honors  individu- 
als who  have  taken  the  time  to  mentor  others 
and  shown  outstanding  concern  for  their  growth 
and  development 

In  her  position  as  campus  executive  officer  of 
Penn  State  DuBois,  Limbert  oversees  100  full- 
time  faculty  and  staff  and  a  budget  of  more  than 
$4.25  million.  She  was  named  CEO  on  May  1, 
1998,  but  has  been  with  Penn  State  as  a  faculty 
member.  Administrative  Fellow  and  director  of 
academic  affairs  for  a  decade. 

Over  the  years,  she  has  touched  many  lives, 
through  one-on-one  sessions  with  individuals  or 
by  sharing  personal  stories  of  her  own  struggles 
as  a  returning  adult  student  with  children.  Lim- 
bert began  her  undergraduate  study  as  a  35- 
year-old.  married,  mother  of  four. 

As  the  first  person  in  her  family  to  graduate 
from  high  school,  Limbert  now  holds  a  Ph.D.  in 
English  literature  and  an  MA  in  fiction  writing, 
both  from  Boston  University,  and  a  B.A.  in  a 


triple  major  —  English,  history  and  education 
—  from  Bethel  College  in  North  Newtown,  Kan. 

Nominators  praised  Limbert  for  her  attention 
to  adult  learners'  needs  and  her  encouragement 
of  anyone  who  pursued  higher  learning. 

limbert,  who  joined  Penn  Slate  as  a  faculty 
member  on  the  Shenango  campus  in  1988, 
taught  English  and  women's  studies  before 
being  named  an  Administrative  Fellow  in  the 
Office  of  the  Senior  Vice  President  and  Dean  of 
the  Commonwealth  Educational  System  in  1995. 
Limbert  has  served  on  numerous  University- 
wide  committees  and  was  named  the  director  of 
academic  affairs  at  the  DuBois  campus  in  1996. 
In  1997,  she  was  elevated  to  acting  CEO  of  the 
campus  and  in  1998  was  named  CEO. 

At  Penn  State  DuBois.  Limbert  established 
and  supports  a  scholarship  for  single  mothers, 
The  Ethel  Tucker  Lowe  Scholarship,  named  in 
honor  of  her  mother.  She  was  a  leader  in  devel- 
oping a  Campus  Diversity  Team  and  aided  in 
the  establishment  of  a  weekend  college.  She  is 
chair  of  Penn  State's  Commission  for  Adult 
Learners  and  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Commission  for  Women.  In 
addition,  she  serves  on  various  community 
boards  and  committees  and  helped  create  a 
Women's  Health  Symposium  in  the  DuBois 

The  Schraer  Award  was  instituted  in  1994  in 
honor  of  Rosemary  Schraer,  who  joined  Penn 
State  in  1959  and  served  from  1981-85  as  asso- 
ciate vice  provost  before  being  named  the  first 
woman  chancellor  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia System.  She  died  in  1992. 


Physics  professor  earns 
Humboldt  Research  Award 

Mark  Strikman,  professor  of  physics,  lias  received  the  Humboldt 
Research  Award  for  Senior  U.  S.  Scientists  from  the  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  Foundation  in  Bonn.  Germany. 

The  award  includes  a  monetary  grant  and  support  for  research 
i  of  the  recipients  choice  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  Strikman  was  selected  lo  receive  the 
honor  in  recognition  of  his  research 
achievements  in  investigating  the  interac- 
tions of  high-energy  particles  with  hadrons 
and  nuclei.  Strikman  is  a  theoretical  physi- 
cist whose  research  focuses  on  processes 
of  high-energy  collisions  of  electrons  and 
protons  with  protons  and  atomic  nuclei. 
Data  obtained  about  the  energy  and 
momentum-transfer  dependence  of  these 
collisions  help  to  resolve  the  fine  details  of 
nucleon  and  nuclear  structure. 
Strikman  received  his  master's  degree  in  theoretical  physics 
from  Leningrad  University  in  1972.  He  received  a  doctoral  degree 
in  1978  and  a  professor  habilitatus  degree  in  1988  from  the 
Leningrad  Institute  of  Nuclear  Physics. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  research  staff  at  the  Leningrad  Insti- 
tute of  Nuclear  Physics  in  Gatchina  from  1972  to  1991  and  a  visit- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Champaign-Urbana 
from  1990  to  1991.  He  moved  to  Penn  State  as  a  visiting  professor 
in  1991,  joined  the  Penn  State  faculty  as  an  associate  professor  of 
physics  in  1992.  and  was  promoted  to  professor  in  1995.  Strikman 
was  elected  to  fellowship  in  the  American  Physical  Society  in  1997. 
The  Humboldt  Foundation  presents  up  to  150  Research  Awards 
annually  to  "foreign  scholars  whose  academic  qualifications  enjoy 
international  recognition.  The  object  is  to  pay  tribute  to  academic 
accomplishments  of  award  winners  and  to  foster  long-term  coop- 
eration between  foreign  and  German  researchers." 


Marti  Strikman 
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|p  Lectures 

Nobel  Laureate  to  present 
Marker  Lectures  April  3-4 


Harold  E.  Varmus,  former 
director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  a  co- 
recipient  of  the  1989  Nobel 
Prize  for  Physiology  or 
Medicine  and  the  recently 
appointed  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of 
Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center,  will  give  the 
Russell  Marker  Lectures  in 
Genetic  Engineering  April  HaroW  E.  Varmus 
3-4  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  free,  two-lecture  series,  "New 
Theories  in  Cancer  Research."  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 
The  first  lecture,  "Genes  and  Cancer," 
will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Monday,  April 


San  Francisco,  where  he, 
J.  Michael  Bishop  and  their 
co-workers  demonstrated  the 
cellular  origins  of  the  onco- 
gene of  a  chicken  retrovirus. 
This  discovery  led  to  the  iso- 
lation of  many  cellular  genes 
that  normally  control  growth 
and  development  and  are  fre- 
quently mutated  in  human 
cancer.  For  their  research  on 
the  genetic  basis  of  cancer, 
Bishop  and  Varmus  received  many 
awards,  including  the  1989  Nobel  Prize 
for  Physiology  or  Medicine. 

In  1993,  Varmus  was  named  by  Pres- 
ident Clinton  to  serve  as  director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  a  position 


n  the  Hetzel  Union  Building  Audito-     he  held  until  the  end  of  1999 


;  and  "Mouse  Model  of  Human 
Cancer"  will  be  delivered  at  4  p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  4,  in  101  Thomas  Build- 


The  Marker  endowment  allows  the 
Eberly  College  of  Science  to  present 
annual  Marker  Lectures  in  astronomy 
and  astrophysics,  the  chemical  sci- 
evolutionary  biology,  genetic 


Much  of  Varmus'  scientific  work  was  cures,  cvwiuhuhoij  ■#«»»«/, 
conducted  during  a  23-year  period  at  engineering,  the  mathematical 
the   University   of  California  at     and  the  physical  ";<" 


Lecture  to  focus  on  bridge  developments 


Over  the  past  three  decades,  pre- 
stressed  concrete  bridges  have 
emerged  from  a  novelty  to  a  major 
force  in  building  construction  in  the 
United  States. 

That  emergence  will  be  examined  in 
a  talk  by  John  E.  Breen.  the  Nasser  I. 
Al-Rashid  Chair  in  civil  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Breen  will  present  "Research  Basis  for 
Technological  Developments  in  Precast 
Post-Ten  si  oned  Segmental  Concrete 
Bridges"  at  7:30  p.m.  April  6  in  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
talk  is  this  year's  Thomas  C.  Kavanagh 


Memorial  Structural  Engineering  Lec- 
ture, presented  by  the  Department  of 
Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering. 
Breen's  lecture  will  focus  on 
research  and  development  activities  of 
precast  post-tensioned  segmentally  con- 
structed box  girder  bridges.  Through- 
out the  last  30  years,  the  Phil  M.  Fer- 
guson Structural  Engineering  Labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Texas  has  been 
engaged  in  both  laboratory  and  field 
instrumentation  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  design  and  con- 
struction of  this  type  of  bridge.  Breen 
served  as  director  of  the  laboratory 
from  1967  to  1985. 


"X-Files"  consultant  to  speak  on  April  11 

ty    of    Massachusetts    at 


Anne  Simon,  scientific  consultant  for 
the  television  program  "X-Files,"  will 
give  a  free  public  presentation  at  7  p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  Penn  State  Wor- 
thington  Scranton  as  part  of  the  cam- 
pus lecture  series. 

In  1994  Simon,  professor  and  asso- 
ciate head  of  the  department  of  bio- 
chemistry and  molecular  biology  at  the 


Amherst,  was  asked  to  provide  input  ti 
give  "X-Files"  its  realistic  qualities. 
Much  of  her  expertise  informs  the 
character  of  Agent  Scully  (played  by 
Gillian  Anderson),  a  skeptical  forensics 
specialist 

For  more  information  about  Simon's 
presentation,  call  (570)  963-2700. 


Lecture  kicks  off  Critical  Studies  Colloquium 


Sara  Rich,  assistant  professor  of  art  his- 
tory at  Penn  State,  will  give  a  lecture, 
"Formalism.  Semiotics  and  Abstrac- 
tion," at  1:30  p.m.  Friday,  March  31,  in 
Room  210,  Patterson  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Her  talk  is  part  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture  Critical  Studies  Collo- 
quium, a  new  initiative  to  foster  more 


cross-disciplinary  dialogue  among 
artists  and  scholars.  The  speakers 
share  a  general  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  research.  The  colloquium 
series  is  free  and  the  public  is  invited  to 
participate. 

The  colloquium  occurs  every  other 
Friday  of  spring  semester  and  is  spon- 
sored by  the  School  of  Visual  Arts. 


Leaders  aren't  bom,  but  emerge  through  their  commitment  to  honesty  and 
integrity,  according  to  football  Coach  Joe  Paterno.  Paterno  spoke  about 
integrity  and  leadership  in  athletics  and  life  during  the  first  Luchinsky 
Memorial  Lecture,  hosted  by  the  Schreyer  Honors  College.  For  more  on  the 
talk,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/2000/luchinsky3.html. 


Rocket  engine  design  leader  to  receive 
McFarland  Award,  give  metallurgy  talk 


Alumnus  and  industry  leader  in  rocket 
engine  design  John  A.  Halchak  will 
receive  the  2000  David  Ford  McFarland 
Award  for  Achievement  in  Metallurgy 
when  the  52nd  annual  lecture  and  ban- 
quet coinciding  with  the  award  are  held 
on  Saturday,  April  15,  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

At  10:30  a.m.  on  April  15,  Halchak 
will  present  the  McFarland  Lecture  on 
'Titanium  Applications  in  Liquid  Rock- 
et Engines"  in  26  Hosier  Building.  A 
reception  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  in  112 
Steidle  Building.  The  public  may  attend 
the  morning  events. 

The  McFarland  Banquet,  preceded 
by  a  social  hour,  will  be  held  at  7  p.m.  in 


the  Assembly  Room  of  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn  for  invited  guests. 

As  director  of  material  applications 
at  Rocketdyne  Propulsion  and  Power,  a 
part  of  the  Boeing  Co.,  in  Canoga  Park, 
Calif.,  Halchak  leads  125  materials  engi- 
neers and  technicians  while  overseeing 
support  for  liquid  rocket  engines  and 
other  Rocketdyne  programs. 

The  McFarland  Award  is  named  in 
honor  of  David  Ford  McFarland,  who 
was  head  of  the  Department  of  Metal- 
lurgy at  Penn  State  from  1920  to  1945. 
It  is  presented  annually  by  the  Penn 
State  chapter  of  ASM  International  to 
alumni  who  have  achieved  distinction 
in  the  field  of  metallurgy. 


Sport  psychology  talk  set  for  April  6 


Robert  N.  Singer,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Exercise  and  Sport  Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
will  present  the  annual  Dorothy  V.  Har- 
ris Lecture  Series  in  Sport  Psychology 
from  4:30  to  5:30  p.m.  Thursday,  April  6, 
in  101  Chambers  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  His  lecture, 
"Attentional  Strategies  for  Self-Paced 
and  Externally-Paced  Skills,"  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Kinesiolo- 
gy- 


national  and  international  leader  in 
sport  psychology  and  motor  learning 
since  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  1964.  His 
many  books  have  been  used  as  texts 
and  resources  in  countries,  and  he 
served  as  head  of  the  sport  psychology 
area  on  the  first  Sportsmedicine  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee in  1978. 

Dorothy  V.  Harris  (1931-1991),  a 
long-term  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Kinesiology,  developed 
one  of  the  first  graduate  programs  in 
sport  psychology  in  the  country. 
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More  Lectures 

Sue  Paterno  is  keynote  speaker 
for  Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work  Day 


Penn  State's  llfvh  annual  Take  Our  Daugh- 
ters to  Work  Day,  coordinated  by  the  Com- 
mission for  Women,  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, April  27.  This  year,  the  keynote  lunch- 
eon speaker  will  be  Sue  Paterno,  a  1962 
Penn  State  graduate  and  active  community 
volunteer.  She  will  discuss  "the  right  of 
women  to  choose  their  career  paths." 

Paterno,  who  along  with  her  husband, 
Joe,  helped  establish  numerous  scholar- 
ships and  endowed  positions  at  Penn  State, 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  University's    Sue  Paterno 
National  Development  Council,  chaired  the  Libraries 
Advisory  Board  and  is  a  volunteer  for  the  Grand  Des- 
tiny Campaign  for  both  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  University  Libraries. 


She  helped  create  the  Liberal  Arts 

Alumni  Society  and  the  Summer  Institute 
for  Academic  Achievement,  a  program  that 
offers  underrepresented  students  addi- 
tional preparation  for  eolk  He-level  work. 

This  year,  about  40  career  sites  on  the 
University  Park  campus  are  participating 
to  offer  girls  in  grades  six  through  12  an 
opportunity  to  explore  their  career  options. 
Participants  will  select  three  sites  to  visit 
during  the  half-day  program.  Lunch  will  be 
held  in  the  South  Annex  of  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Center. 

The  cost  for  the  day  is  $15  per  girl;  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  mentor.  For  more  information,  contact 
Michaelene  Franzetta  at  (814)  863-0351. 


"Galactic  Metropolis"  topic  of  next  Penn  State  Forum 


Peirce  Lewis,  professor  emeritus  of 
raphy  and  a  specialist  on  the  American 
landscape  and  the  historical  geography  of 
American  culture,  will  give  the  next  Penn 
State  Forum  address.  "The  Galactic 
Metropolis:  The  Revolutionary  New  Form 
of  American  Cities."  The  Forum  will  be 
held  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  4,  in  the  President's  Hall  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

Lewis,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Earth    Peine  Lewis 
and  Mineral  Sciences  faculty,  also  has  been  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Concordia  University  in  Montreal  and  at  Michigan 
State  University,  where  he  held  the  first  appointment 


as  John  Hannah  Visiting  Professor  of  Inte- 
grative Studies. 

Forum  tickets,  which  are  $10  per  per- 
son, are  available  by  calling  (811)  H65-7590. 
Tickets  also  may  be  available  at  the  door. 
This  is  the  last  Penn  State  Forum  of  the 

Modeled  after  the  National  Press  Club 
and  sponsored  by  the  Penn  State  Book- 
store, the  Iunchtime  series  of  lectures  is  an 
offering  of  the  Penn  State  Faculty  Staff  Club 
and  is  open  to  the  public.  Lunch  begins  at 
11:30  a.m.  and  the  program,  including  the  lecture  and 
questions  from  the  audience,  begins  at  noon. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Penn  State  Faculty  Staff 
Club,  go  to  http://www.psu.edu/dept/fsc/  on  the  Web. 


College  of  Medicine  offers  mini-medical  school 


Health,  medicine  and  advances  in  medical  research 
intrigue  many  people,  whether  they  wish  to  learn 
more  about  their  own  health  and  wellness  or  have  a 
general  interest  in  learning.  The  College  of  Medicine 
will  offer  a  lecture  series,  "Discovering  Medical  Sci- 
ence™," a  mini-medical  school  sponsored  by  Pfizer. 

This  seven-week  lecture  series  is  geared  toward 
adults  and  will  cover  topics  such  as  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, anatomy  and  physiology,  genetics  and  more. 

Faculty  from  the  College  of  Medicine  will  provide 
in-depth  lectures  including  information  on  the  latest 
medical  research  and  treatments. 


There  are  no  tests  or  grades  and  no  previous  med- 
ical training  is  required;  however,  students  are  expect- 
ed to  read  in  preparation  for  each  lecture. 

Graduates,  those  people  who  have  attended  all  ses- 
sions, will  receive  a  certificate  of  achievement  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  series. 

Classes  will  be  held  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  Tuesday 
evenings,  April  25  through  June  6.  in  the  auditorium 
of  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center.  Deadline 
for  registration  is  April  18. 

To  register  or  obtain  more  information,  call  (814) 
531-7965. 


Career  Mentoring  Round  Tables  to  be  held  on  April  13 


The  Department  of  Labor  Studies  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions will  hold  Career  Mentoring  Round  Tables  from 


Alumni  from  these  careers  will  be  available  to 
5  their  experience,  job  leads,  resume  tips  and 


14  p.m.  April  13  in  the  Alumni  Lounge  at  The  Nittany     network    with    undergraduate 


Lion  Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  round  tables  are  open  to  all  students  interest- 
ed in  pursuing  human  resources,  labor  relations,  law, 
management,  government,  union  organizing  and  grad- 
uate school  careers. 


students. 

For  a  list  of  alumni  participating  in  the  event  check 
the  Web  at  http://www.la.psu.edu/lsir/alumni/ 
roundtables.htm  or  for  more  information  call  Amy 
Dietz  at  (814)  865-5425. 


Worthington  Scranton  presentation  features  solar  energy  products 


"Successful  Solar  Energy  Projects     will  be  held  at  7  p.m.  Monday,  April     h 


techniques  for  the 


i  Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
slide  lecture  featuring  passive  and 
active  solar  heating  projects,  solar 
domestic  hot  water,  super  insula- 
tion and  double-envelope  projects, 


17,  at  Penn  State  Worthington  contractor/builder  and  ideas  for 

Scranton.  the  commercial/institutional 

Presenter  Joseph  Burinsky,  client 
assistant  professor  of  engineering,  For  more  information,  call  (570) 

will  discuss  strategies  for  the  963-2575. 


Penn  College  to  buy 
apartments  for 
student  housing 

Responding  to  a  need  for  more  college-owned  and 
college-operated  student  housing,  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Technology  in  Williamsport  has  agreed  tc 
purchase  College  West  Apartments  from  HFLCorp. 
of  State  College. 

The  sale,  which  should  become  final  on  or  before 
June  7.  will  increase  the  number  of  beds  in  Penn  Col- 
lege's student-housing  program  to  more  than  1,000. 
The  Village  at  Penn  College  and  the  Campus  View 
Apartments  currently  offer  650  beds. 

The  College  West  property  at  200  Rose  St.  in 
Williamsport  borders  the  western  edge  of  Penn  Col- 
lege's main  campus  and  encompasses  8.46  acres, 
with  three  separate  buildings  offering  more  than 
%,0l)0  square  feel  of  housing  space. 

In  the  configuration  that  Penn  College  intends  to 
use.  College  West  will  provide  409  beds.  According 
to  the  March  15  sales  agreement,  Penn  College  will 
pay  $7.65  million  for  the  property.  The  purchase  of 
this  property  will  not  impact  tuition  or  fees  at  Penn 
College. 

The  appraised  value  of  the  land,  buildings  and  fix- 
tures is  $8.8  million.  The  difference  between  the 
appraised  value  and  the  purchase  cost  is  considered 
a  gift  to  Penn  College.  Daniel  D.  Sahakian  is  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  HFL  Corp. 

Penn  College  expects  to  spend  approximately  $1 
million  to  renovate  College  West  over  the  next  few 
years.  Among  the  improvements  planned  are  a  resi- 
dent check-in  facility,  fencing,  expanded  laundry 
facilities  and  parking  lot  work.  Plans  also  call  for  each 
room  to  be  wired  for  computer,  cable  television  and 
telephone  connections. 

The  College  West  properly  includes  196  acres  of 
undeveloped  land  that  will  be  designated  as  green 
space  for  the  time  being.  Two  of  the  three  buildings 
at  College  West  were  constructed  in  1990.  The  third 
was  built  in  1992. 


COURSES 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  programs 
on  the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters 
at  (814)  865-3085  or  register  online  at  http://www. 
ohr.psu.edu/webClassic/catalog/healthmatters.cfm. 

■  vitamins  and  Minerals  —  WEL  181  (Part  one  of 
the  Nutrition  Series) 

Learn  about  antioxidants  and  their  importance 
in  the  diet  Meets  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday, 
April  5,  in  404  Old  Main.  Cost  $5.  This  program  is 
HealthAmerica  HMO  reimbursable. 

■  Culinary  Hearts  —  WEL  025  (American  Heart 
Association) 

In  this  hands-on  program,  learn  how  to  cut  fat, 
cholesterol  and  calories  from  meals  without  sacri- 
ficing taste  and  appearance.  (This  class  is  six 
weeks  long).  Meets  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  Thurs- 
days, April  6-May  18  (except  April  20),  in  102 
Health  and  Human  Development  East  Cost  $40. 

■  Forgiveness:  Unlocking  the  Door  and  Freeing  Your 
Soul  —  WEL  207 

Learn  all  about  forgiveness;  what  it  is  and  is  not, 
and  how  it  is  the  common  thread  in  all  the  great 
world  philosophies.  Meets  from  1-2:30  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, April  6,  in  125  Reber.  Cost  $5. 


^p  News  in  Brief 

Leadership  awards 

Nominations  are  being  sought  from 
the  University  community  for  the  1999- 
2000  Service  leadership  Awards,  an 
opportunity  to  recognize  students  for 
their  commitment  and  dedication  to 
service  leadership  through  their 
involvement  in  student  clubs/organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  community  service. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the 
AT&T  Center  for  Service  Leadership 
at  University  Park.  Nomination  dead- 
line is  5  p.m.  March  31. 

The  Partisan  Award  and  the  Laurel 
Award  for  Outstanding  Service  are 
open  to  University  Park  students  only. 
I  Tie  Eclipse  Award,  Rose  Cologne  Key- 
stone Citizen  Award  and  the  William 
W.  Asbury  Capstone  Award  are  open 
to  all  Penn  State  students.  Call  (814) 
8634624  for  more  information. 

A  reception  and  ceremony  honoring 
those  named  will  be  held  in  the  Old 
Main  Lobby  on  Thursday,  April  13. 
Recipients  will  receive  a  certificate  and 
a  cash  award  in  recognition  of  their 
accomplishments. 


Memorial  planned 

The  geography  department  is  holding 
a  memorial  on  April  1  from  10:30-11:30 
a.m.,  in  112  Kern  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  in  honor  of  Peter 
Gould,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of  geogra- 
phy, who  died  Jan.  22.  Everyone  is  wel- 
come to  attend.  For  more  information 
or  directions,  visit  die  Web  at  http:// 
www  ems.psu.  edtt/NEWS/stories/ 
goutdmemorial.  html. 

Information  for  women 

Women  seeking  educational  and  career 
information  to  help  them  deal  with 
changing  life  circumstances  can  attend 
the  "Women's  Education,  Career  and 
Life  Planning  Seminar  Series."  set  for 
three  Saturdays  in  April  and  May  at 
University  Park. 

This  three-part  series  is  designed  to 
help  women  learn  more  about  them- 
selves, their  career  interests  and 
options,  and  educational  programs 
offered  at  Penn  State.  The  seminar  will 
be  held  on  April  15  and  29,  and  May  6, 
from  9  a.m.  until  noon.  Participants 
must  be  able  to  attend  all  three  ses- 
sions. Registration  is  $20  and  the  regis- 
tration deadline  is  Friday,  April  7. 

If  you  are  interested  in  registering 
for  this  program  or  would  like  more 
information,  call  the  Center  for  Adult 
Learner  Services  at  (814)  863-3887. 

Space  Day  planned 

Space  Day  2000  at  Penn  State  will  be  a 
celebration  of  space  science  and  explo- 
ration with  exhibits  and  hands-on  activ- 
ities for  the  whole  family.  The  event  is 
scheduled  for  April  8.  from  11  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.,  in  the  HUB-Alumni  Hall,  Univer- 
sity Park. 

Jim  Pawelczyk,  Penn  State's  resi- 
dent astronaut  who  flew  aboard  the 
Neurolab  shuttle  mission  in  1998,  will 


Pat  Malay,  lecturer  in  English,  center,  makes  a  point  during  a  Teaching  & 
Learning  Open  Forum.  The  forums,  intended  for  faculty,  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  interested  in  promoting  excellence  in  teaching  and 
learning  at  Penn  State,  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  with 
members  of  the  Teaching  &  Learning  Consortium.  The  final  forums  in  the  series 
are  scheduled  for  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  3:30  to  5  p.m.  April  7  in  330  HUB- 
Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  more  information  about  the 
TLC,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/dept/tlc/. 


give  two  presentations,  one  at  noon 
and  the  other  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  Neuro- 
lab mission  and  will  talk  about  what  it 
takes  to  be  an  astronaut  The  Neurolab 
mission  studied  the  effects  of  micro- 
gravity  on  the  body. 

At  Space  Day.  you  also  can  discover 
how  Penn  State  researchers  and  scien- 
tists are  contributing  to  our  under- 
standing of  stars,  black  holes  and 
extrastellar  planets,  the  origins  and  dis- 
tribution of  life  in  the  universe,  com- 
munication systems  in  space  and  more. 
There  also  will  be  guided  tours 
through  a  Starlab,  a  mobile  planetari- 
um, every  20  minutes.  Door  prizes  fea- 
turing NASA  and  Space  Day  memora- 
bilia and  teacher  kits  will  be  given 

The  Pennsylvania  Space  Grant  Con- 
sortium sponsors  Space  Day  2000.  For 
more  information,  call  Angela  Phelps  at 
(814)  863-3608  or  visit  the  Web  at  http:// 
twtupsu.  edu/spacegrant/spaceday/. 

AIDS  Walk 

The  Third  Annual  Red  Ribbon  AIDS 
Walk  will  be  held  Sunday,  April  9,  on  i 


the  University  Park  campus.  The  walk 
is  an  awareness  and  fund-raising  event 
for  The  AIDS  Project,  which  provides 
education,  prevention  and  client  servic- 
es for  people  infected  with  and  affected 
by  HIV/ AIDS  in  Centre  and  Clinton 
counties. 

Organizers  are  seeking  volunteers 
to  collect  pledges  and  participate  in  the 
walk  as  a  team.  For  more  information, 
call  The  AIDS  Project  at  (814)  234- 
7087;  Jenna  Groff  at  (814)  862-5860  or 
K.C.  Parker  at  (814)862-2455. 

Open  house 

An  Adult  Open  House  sponsored  by 
the  Penn  State  Worthington  Scranton 
Admissions  Office  and  Continuing 
Education  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  April 
9,  beginning  at  1:45  p.m.  in  the  Class- 
room Conference  Center  at  the  cam- 
pus. Adults  interested  in  studying  full- 
time  or  part-time  or  taking  continuing 
education  personal  or  professional 
development  courses  should  register 
by  calling  (570)  963-2500  or  (570)  963- 
>260a,  i  i  .    l.i    i  ;  .    i  i    „  (i     i  i 
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Tax  forms  available 

Pennsylvania  and  federal  tax  forms  for 
1999  are  available  to  the  public  on  the 
University  Libraries'  Social  Sciences 
Library's  Web  site  at  http://www. 
libraries.  fisn.cdu-:'crsweb/docs/taxesl999 
/taxforms.htm.  The  tax  forms  can  be 
downloaded  more  quickly  from  this 
site  than  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  Web  site,  which 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
access  as  tax  season  progresses. 

The  Web  page  also  contains  links  to 
Web  sites  for  the  IRS,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Revenue  and  other 
states'  tax  information  sites.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Social  Sciences 
Library  at  (814)  8654861. 

Penn  State  Is ... 

The  Office  of  University  Relations  has 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  Penn  State 
Is....  a  30-page  compilation  of  facts  and 
figures  about  the  University,  its  mis- 
sion, achievements,  governance,  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  and  finances,  For 
copies,  call  (814)  863-1073  or  e-mail 
acd2@psu.edu.  An  online  version  is  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/Profile/ 

Training  on  disability  legislation 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  your 
responsibilities  are  regarding  students 
with  a  disability  on  the  Penn  State  cam- 
puses? That  information  is  now  at  your 
fingertips  via  the  College  of  Education's 
Web  site  at  http://www.ed.psu.edu/poa  . 

Associate  professors  James  McAfee, 
Pamela  Wolfe  and  James  Herbert,  co- 
directors  of  Project  Opportunity  and 
Access,  a  three-year  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  grant,  have  developed  online 
training  for  Penn  State  faculty  and  staff. 

Nationwide,  more  than  800,000  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  are  enrolled  in 
colleges  and  universities.  The  Ameri- 
cans with  Disability  Act  (1990)  requires 
institutions  to  make  accommodations 
and  modifications  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  have  equal  assess 
to  educational  opportunities. 

Alternative  training  formats  are  avail- 
able to  those  with  disabilities  or  to  any- 
one who  would  prefer  a  hard  copy  of  the 
training.  If  interested,  contact  Sharon 
Salter  at  (814)  863-2421  or  e-mail 
sfs8@psu.edu. 

For  the  record 

■  Due  to  a  source  error,  an  incor- 
rect phone  number  was  listed  on  page 
19  of  the  March  16  issue  of  Intercom. 
For  more  information  on  the  22nd 
Annual  Penn  State  Slavic  Food  Festival 
being  held  April  1  and  2  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus,  call  (814)  238-6416. 

■  Jean-Philippe  Laurenceau,  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  University  of  Miami  and 
Penn  State  alumnus,  led  salsa  lessons  in 
White  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus  recently.  A  photo  caption  on 
page  10  of  the  March  23  Intercom  incor- 
rectly listed  the  university  at  which  he 
teaches:  ' 
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S3  Arts  &  Entertainment 


Magical  evening 

Illusionist  and  movement  artist 
Michael  Moschen  will  combine  mys- 
tery, comedy,  physical  feats  and 
expressive  movements  in  a  perform- 
ance at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  April  1,  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  The  performance  is 
part  of  the  current  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  season  series. 

Specializing  in  twirling  and  manipu- 
lating objects.  Moschen  will  present 
his  family- friendly  magic  in  a  unique 
piece  of  theatre/dance. 

Prices  are  $18  and  $14  for  general 
admission;  $14  and  $10  for  students;  $9 
and  $5  for  University  Park  students 
and  $10  and  $7  for  ages  12  and 
younger. 

For  rickets  or  more  information,  call 
the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Master  class 

Flutist  Trudy  Kane  will  present  a  guest 
artist  master  class  at  7:30  p.m.  Mon- 
day, April  3,  in  the  School  of  Music 
Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park 
campus. 

Kane  has  been  principal  flutist  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  in 
New  York  since  1976.  Performers  par- 
ticipating in  the  master  class  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Penn  State  flute  studio  and 
are  students  of  Eleanor  Duncan  Arm- 
strong, associate  professor  of  music. 
The  master  class  is  free  to  the  public. 

Recital 

Pianist  Steven  Herbert  Smith,  profes- 
sor of  music,  will  present  Piano 
Entente  rV,  a  solo  recital  of  recent 
piano  music,  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday, 
April  5,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  free  program  features  some  of 
the  music  Smith  recently  performed  in 
concerts  at  St.  John's  Smith  Square  in 
London,  as  well  as  other  works  not  pre- 
viously heard  at  University  Park, 
including  the  first  local  performance  of 
"Vesper,"  by  Paul  Barsom,  assistant 
professor  of  music. 


Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  University  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Anthony  Leach,  assistant 
professor  of  music,  will  sing  at  the 
Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  April  6,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  University  Choir,  which  con- 
sists of  125  singers,  is  preparing  for  a 
European  tour  in  May.  The  group  will 
give  its  annual  spring  concert  at  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  April  9,  in  the  Recital  Hall. 

The  free,  20-minute  Bach's  Lunch 
concert  is  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture's  School  of 
Music  and  the  University  Lutheran 
Parish.  After  the  concert,  audience 
members  may  take  their  bag  lunches 
to  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson 


Urban  Fusion  added  music  to  the  lunch  scene  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus  recently,  as  part  of  the  Noon  Time  Concert  Series.  Also 
scheduled  to  perform  in  the  series  are  Latin  Connection  on  April  6;  and  Simple 
Gifts  on  April  13.  For  more  information  about  the  series,  call  (814)  863-3786. 


Lounge  in  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Coffee 
and  tea  will  be  provided. 

Jazz  legend  on  stage 

Jazz  legend  Sonny  Rollins  will  perform 
at  8  p.m.,  Friday,  April  7,  in  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Joining  Rollins  for  this  show 
will  be  Clifton  Anderson  on  trombone, 
Bob  Cranshaw  on  electric  bass  and 
Victor  See-Yeun  on  percussion. 

Called  "the  last  jazz  immortal"  by 
Tlie  Village  Voice,  the  69-year-old 
Rollins  is  one  of  the  last  giants  of  the 
bebop  era  to  still  make  vital  music 

Tickets  are  $25  for  general  admis- 
sion; $20  for  students;  $15  for  Universi- 
ty Park  students  and  for  ages  12  and 
younger.  For  tickets  or  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Arts  Ticket  Center  at 
(814)  863-0255  or  (800)  278-7849. 

Ice  Rhythms 

Ice  Rhythms,  an  ice  show  directed  by 
Dena  Yeagley,  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m. 
Friday,  April  14,  and  Saturday,  April  15, 
at  the  Ice  Pavilion  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  program  will  include  solos  by 
visiting  national  and  international  fig- 
ure skating  competitors,  including 
Matt  Savoie,  current  U.S.  Nationals 
Senior  Men's  fourth  place  finisher, 
2000  Junior  World's  bronze  medalist 
and  2000  International  Grand  Prix 
bronze  medalist,  representing  the  Illi- 
nois Valley  Figure  Skating  Club;  and 
the  pairs  team  of  Tiffany  Scott  and 
Philip  Dulebohn,  2000  U.S.  Nationals 
Senior  Pairs  silver  medalists  and  2000 
World  Team  members,  representing 
the  Colonial  Figure  Skating  Club  and 


the  University  of  Delaware  Figure 
Skating  Club.  Also  included  will  be 
solos  and  group  numbers  by  resident 
professionals  and  skaters  from  student 
and  public  programs. 

Reserved  seat  tickets  are  $8  for 
adults,  $6  for  youth,  Penn  State  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens.  For  more 
information,  call  (814)  8654102. 

Good  News 

Good  News!,  a  musical  college  romp 
that  includes  a  cameo  appearance  by 
University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier,  will  be  performed  by  The 
School  of  Theatre  on  the  Playhouse 
Stage  at  University  Park  at  8  p.m.  Fri- 
day, April  14.  The  musical  tells  a  feel 
good  tale  of  college  days  of  old. 

For  tickets  call  (814)  863-0255.  For 
more  information,  call  Clieri  Sinclair  al 
(814)  863-0493. 

Poetry  festival 

The  18th  annual  Hayfield  Poetry  Festi- 
val, a  free  event  open  to  the  communi- 
ty, will  be  held  Saturday,  April  15,  at 
Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre. 

Registration  for  the  poetry  work- 
shops will  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  in  the 
Hayfield  House  Community  Room. 
Since  the  workshops  are  limited  to  15 
and  lunch  is  provided,  participants 
must  preregister. 

Featured  poets  this  year  are  Phil 
Terman,  associate  professor  at  Clarion 
University,  and  Daniela  Crasnaru, 
director  of  Ion  Creanga,  Romania's 
leading  publisher  of  children's  books. 

Afternoon  poetry  readings  will 
begin  at  1  p.m.  and  will  be  followed  by 
book  signings,  during  which  visitors 
may  talk  with  the  poets  and  purchase    • 


their  books.  A  coffee/tea  reception  will 
be  held  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  David  Chin  at  (570)  675-9247  or  e- 
mail  dpc5@psu.edu. 

Libraries  exhibit 

"The  United  Steelworkers  of  America: 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  World,"  an 
exhibition  of  materials  from  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries'  Historical  Collections 
and  Labor  Archives  Department,  is  on 
display  through  April  28  in  the  Special 
Collections  Library  on  the  first  floor  of 
Paterno  Library,  University  Park. 

The  exhibition  documents  the  con- 
tributions and  legacy  of  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  (USWA)  leaders 
and  rank  and  file  members  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's rich  labor  and  industrial  her- 
itage. 

The  exhibition  is  Ih'lhl;  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  Philip  Murray 
Memorial  1  rehire,  which  recently  fea- 
tured an  address  by  USWA  President 
George  Becker,  and  the  Student  Trade 
Union  Conference  on  April  23,  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Labor 
Studies  and  Industrial  Relations. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  Denise 
Conklin  at  dme"""|>Milias. psu.edu  or  call 
(814)  863-2505. 

Robeson  Gallery  exhibit 

"Out  of  the  Box:  Myths  and  Reality," 
mixed-media  paintings  by  Dori  Grace 
Lemeh,  are  on  display  through  May  14 
in  the  Robeson  Gallery  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  The  autobiographi- 
cal images  capture  Lemeh's  childhood 
memories  of  Nigeria  and  growing  up  in 
Tennessee. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
at  http://www.psu.edu/HUB/Galleries/ 
or  call  the  HUB-Kohcsmi  Galleries  at 
(814)  865-2563. 

New  Centre  Stage  lineup 

ART,  the  Tony-Awai  d-winning  play  for 
"Best  Comedy  in  1998"  will  replace  The 
Search  for  Signs  of  Intelligent  Life  in  the 
Universe  in  this  summer's  Pennsylva- 
nia Centre  Stage  theatre  line  up  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  The  change  in  the  pro- 
gram is  due  to  a  scheduling  conflict 
with  Search  actress  Peggy  Roeder. 

In  addition  to  winning  Broadway's 
Tony  Award,  ART,  by  Yasmina  Reza, 
won  France's  Moliere  Award  for  Best 
Play  and  England's  Standard  Award  for 
Comedy  of  the  Year. 

Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  the  pro- 
fessional arm  of  the  School  of  Theatre, 
will  open  its  season  with  ART  May  19- 
27.  The  season  also  includes  Cabaret: 
The  Complete  History  of  America, 
Abridged;  Accomplice;  and  a  subscriber 
bonus,  Dreams  and  Other  Realities. 

For  more  information  or  for  tickets, 
contact  the  Ticket  Center  at  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium  (814/863-0255),  stop  by 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  or  phone 
(814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TfX 
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March  31  -  April  9 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  March  31 

"Superstar:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andy  Warhol,"  film, 

2  p.m..  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
Saturday,  April  1 
"Seymour  Upton  and  Abstract  Expressionism,"  Gallery  Talk 

by  Amy  Dierkes.  11:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 
Michael  Moschen  combines  juggling,  French  mime,  and 

magic,  8  p.m  ,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 

(814)  863-0255. 
Sunday,  April  2 
Festival  of  Multicultural  Expression,  song,  dance  and  food, 

6  to  8:30  p.m.,  Heritage  Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center. 
Tuesday,  April  4 

"Hopes  and  an  Orange  Duck,"  theatre  performance, 

7  p.m..  Heritage  Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center. 
Wednesday,  April  5 

A  march  for  humanity,  5  to  6  p.m.,  begins  at  East  Halls 
and  ends  at  Heritage  Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center. 

Sunday,  April  9 

"Superstar:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andy  Warhol,"  film, 
2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

MUSIC 

Monday,  April  3 

Flutist  Trudy  Kane,  guest  artist  master  class.  7:30  p.m., 
Recital  Hall. 

Wednesday,  April  5 

Pianist  Steven  Herbert  Smith,  Piano  Entente  IV,  8  p.m., 
Recital  Hall. 

Thursday,  April  6 

"Latin  Connection,"  NoonTime  concert  series,  noon,  HUB- 
Robeson  Center. 

The  Penn  State  University  Choir,  Bach's  Lunch.  Anthony 
Leach,  conductor,  12:10  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

Friday,  April  7 

Sonny  Rollins,  jazz  saxophonist,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Saturday,  April  8 

City  Lights,  The  Nittany  Valley  Symphony,  3  p.m.,  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

TakScs  Quartet,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-0255. 


SEMINARS 

Friday,  March  31 

"Teaching  3D  Computer  Animation."  noon  to  1  p.m., 

141  Computer. 
Sara  Rich  on  "Formalism,  Semiotics  and  Abstraction," 

1:30  p.m.,  210  Patterson. 
Dwight  Lingenfelter  on  "Options  for  Controlling  Wirestem 

Muhly  (Muhlenbergia  frondosa)  in  Corn  and  Soybean," 

3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and 

Industries. 
Francis  J.  Mootz  III  on  "Psychotherapeutic  Practice  as  a 

Model  for  Postmodern  Legal  Theory,"  4  p.m.,  7  Sparks. 
Saturday.  April  1 
"Issues  of  Racism  and  Sexism  in  America,"  4:40  p.m., 

Osmond  Building. 
Monday,  April  3 
Norma  Field  on  "Teaching  Japanese  Literature  after  the 

Death  of  Literature,"  12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  Alumni 

Lounge,  Old  Main. 
Marta  Cieplak  on  "Metal-Insulator  Transition  and  High-Tc 

Superconductivity,"  3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory 
Harold  E.  Varmus  on  "Genes  and  Cancer,"  7:30  p.m.,  Het- 

zel  Union  Building  Auditorium. 
Tuesday,  April  4 
"University  Libraries  Electronic  Seminar  Series  —  How  to 

Use  the  Web  of  Science,"  10  a.m.,  W104A  Pattee. 
Peirce  Lewis,  professor  emeritus  of  geography,  11:30  a.m. 

to  1  p.m.,  The  Penn  Stater. 
Joy  Laskar  on  "RF/Micfowave  Integrated  Modules  and 

Integrated  Circuits,"  2:30  to  3:45  p.m.,  162  Willard. 
Robert  Kehoe  on  "Prompt  Optical  Emission  from  Gamma 

Ray  Bursts,"  3:30  p.m..  339  Davey  Laboratory. 
Chris  Sempos  on  "Body  Iron  Stores  and  Heart  Disease:  Is 

There  an  Association?"  4  p.m.,  S-209  Henderson. 
Harold  E.  Varmus  on  "Mouse  Model  of  Human  Cancer" 

4  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 


This  photo  of  Philip  Murray,  founding  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  is  among  the  selec- 
tions in  the  exhibit,  "The  United  Steelworkers  of  America:  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  World,"  on  display 
through  April  28  in  the  Special  Collections  Library  on  the  first  floor  of  Paterno  Library,  University  Park. 


Wednesday,  April  5 

Sheryl  Itkin  Zimmerman  on  "Residential  Care  and  Assist- 
ed Living  in  Four  States."  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik 
Laboratory. 

Mara  Guttman  on  "Function  and  Evolution  of  Group-1  Grass 
Pollen  Allergens."  12:20  p.m.,  106  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Haresh  Sapra  on  "Do  Mandatory  Hedge  Disclosures  Dis- 
courage or  Encourage  Excessive  Speculation?" 
3:30  p.m.,  333  Beam. 

Alicia  Ostriker  on  "American  Women's  Poetry:  The  Body 
and  the  Body  Politic,"  5  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries. 

Thursday,  April  6 

John  Tranquada  on  "Stripe  Phases  in  High-Temperature 
Superconductors,"  4  p.m.,  117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

"Successful  Grant  Writing  for  Graduate  Students," 
4:15  p.m.,  Boardroom,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Robert  N.  Singer  on  "Attentional  Strategies  for  Self-Paced 
and  Externally-Paced  Skills."  4:30  p.m.,  101  Chambers. 

John  E.  Breen  on  "Research  Basis  for  Technological  Devel- 
opments in  Precast  Post-Ten sioned  Segmental  Con- 
crete Bridges,"  7:30  p.m.,  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Auditorium. 

Daniel  W.  Bromley,  well-known  for  his  work  in  environmental/ 
natural  resource  economics  and  economic  development, 
7:30  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries. 

Friday,  April  7 

Rosalind  Bamett  on  "The  Future  of  the  Sexes:  Reconciling 
Perceived  Gender  Differences  with  Reality,"  2  p.m 
102  Weaver. 

Patrick  Drohan  on  "Soil  Physical  and  Chemical  Relation- 
ship in  Declining  and  Non-declining  Plots  of  Sugar 
Maple  Trees,"  3:35  p.m..  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries. 

David  Myers  on  "Imagining  Democracy  in  Capital  City  Poli- 
tics: The  Case  of  Caracas."  4  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 

Samuel  L.  Popkin  on  "The  New  Technologies  of  Campaign- 
ing: The  2000  Elections,"  8  to  9:30  p.m.,  108  Forum. 

CONFERENCES 

Saturday,  April  1 

Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology  Symposium,  9  a.i 
to  3  p.m.,  Thomas.  To  register,  call  (814)  863-9522. 


Friday,  April  7 

"Seymour  Lipton  and  Abstract  Expressionism:  A  Sympo- 
sium." Palmer  Museum,  through  April  8.  To  register,  call 
(814)  865-7672. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 

Photographs  of  Morocco  by  Raymond  Ramon,  through 

March  30. 
Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Woodward,  through  May  16. 
"WTW  Architects,  Designing  the  HUB-Robeson  Center: 

From  Concept  to  Completion,"  through  April  17. 
"Out  of  the  Box:  Myths  and  Reality,"  through  May  14. 
"Dancers"  photographs  by  Ray  Ram6n,"  through  May  17. 
"Abstracting  the  Landscape:  Paintings  and  Prints  by  Ralph 

D.  Hetzel  Jr.,"  through  April  30. 
Kern  exhibit  area 
"Stations  of  the  Cross."  prints  by  Wes  Olmstead,  through 

May  18. 
North  Halls  exhibit  area 

"Michael  C.  Miller:  Mixed  Media  Pieces,"  through  April  20. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor,"  Special  Exhibi- 
tions Gallery  II,  through  June  4. 
"Andy  Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  American  Works  on 

Paper  Gallery,  through  June  11. 
"Matisse:  Jazz,"  through  May  28. 
Paterno  Library  exhibit  area 
"The  United  Steelworkers  of  America:  From  Pennsylvania 

to  the  World,"  through  April  28. 
Pattee  Library  exhibit  area 
Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  through  April  29. 
Rrtenour  exhibit  area 

"Photographs  by  Rayond  Ram6n,"  through  May  3. 
West  Halls  exhibit  area 
"Route  550  South:  Images  by  Kathryn  Murken,"  through 

May  3. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including 
sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/ 
calendar/.  For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.outreach.psu.edu/conferences.html. 
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EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS 
Tax-deferred  annuities 
may  ease  tax  burden 

As  the  deadline  for  filing  feder- 
al income  tax  returns 
approaches,  faculty  and  staff 
are  reminded  that  tax-deferred 
annuities  (VDAs)  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  help 
individuals  save  for  the  future, 
while  sheltering  some  of  their 
income  from  current  federal 
income  taxes.  Taxes  on  the 
amounts  deposited,  as  well  as 
the  interest  earned  or  appreci- 
ation realized,  are  deferred 
until  the  money  is  withdrawn. 
usually  at  a  more  favorable  tax 
rate. 

All  full-time  faculty  and  staff 
can  contribute  additional 
money  to  a  TDA  as  a  supple- 
ment to  their  basic  retirement 
plans.  Part-time  faculty  and 
staff  also  may  choose  to  con- 
tribute to  a  TDA  Participation 
may  begin  at  any  time  and  con- 
tributions are  made  through 
payroll  deductions.  Minimum 
contributions  of  $25  per 
monthly  pay  or  $12  per 
biweekly  pay  are  required. 
Contributions  also  may  be 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  pay  rather  than  a  fixed 
dollar  amount  Part-time  facul- 
ty and  staff  must  express  their 
deductions  as  a  percentage  of 
pay. 

TDA  participants  are  free  to 
change  the  amount  of  their 
contributions  as  often  as  they 
choose.  Because  of  the  tax 
advantages  of  TDAs,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  limits  the 
total  amount  that  may  be  con- 
tributed each  year.  The  specific 
dollar  amount  will  vary  by  indi- 
vidual and  is  based  on  gross 
earnings  and  the  retirement 
plan  in  which  he/she  is 
enrolled.  Under  the  general 
limit  established  by  the  IRS, 
the  maximum  dollar  amount 
that  may  be  contributed  to  a 
TDA  in  2000  is  $10,500. 

The  Employee  Benefits 
Division  provides  a  Tax- 
Deferred  Annuity  Summary, 
which  includes  more  informa- 
tion about  the  five  companies 
authorized  to  offer  TDAs  at 
Penn  State,  and  the  investment 
options.  The  summary  can  be 
accessed  at  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources  Web  site  at 
http://www.  ohr.psu.  edit/benefits 
and  also  is  available  from  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division. 

If  you  have  specific  ques- 
tions about  TDA  participation, 
contact  the  Employee  Benefits 
Division  at  (814)  865-1473  or  e- 
mail  at  bene@psu.edu 


School  of  Nursing  to  undergo  accreditation  review 


The  School  of  Nursing  in  the  College  of     calaureate  and  master's  programs  < 


alth  and  Human  Development  1 
undergo  a  voluntary  accreditation  review 
process  in  April. 

The  Commission  on  Collegiate  Nurs- 
ing Education  (CCNE)  will  visit  the 
School  of  Nursing  April  3-5  to  review  its 
baccalaureate  and  master's  programs  for 
CCNE  accreditation. 

The  School  of  Nursing's  associate,  bac- 


reived  continuing  accreditation  from 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  Accred- 
iting Commission  (NLNAC)  for  the  maxi- 
mum time  period  with  no  areas  of  concern 
in  February. 

The  NLNAC  and  CCNE  visits  are  a 
routine  part  of  the  school's  ongoing  vol- 
untary accreditation  process  for  its  pro- 
gram. The  mechanism  ul  national  accred- 


itation conveys  to  the  general  and  educa- 
tional community  that  Penn  Slate's  School 
of  Nursing  program  is  sound,  has  clear 
and  appropriate  educational  objectives 
and  is  providing  the  conditions  under 
which  these  objectives  can  be  met 

Sarah  H.  Gueldner  is  Hie  director  of  the 
School  of  Nursing.  It  is  one  of  two  schools 
and  six  departments  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development. 


Going  up 


Construction  continues  at  Penn  State  Erie,  where  approximately  25  percent  of  the  work  on 
the  college's  new,  72,800-square-foot  Athletics  and  Recreation  Center  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  lower  level  of  the  building  will  include  an  eight-lane  swimming  pool,  locker 
and  team  rooms  and  a  classroom.  The  upper  level  will  have  a  weight  and  strength  train- 
ing room,  exercise  room,  offices,  a  gymnasium  with  a  running  track,  intramural  basket- 
ball courts  and  a  competition  court  with  bleachers  for  up  to  1,886  people.  State  funding 
for  the  $10.2  million  complex  was  released  in  November  1998.  The  building  is  expected 
to  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  in  the  fall. 


Internet2  to  play  role  in  PictureTel  upgrade 


A  project  is  currently  in  progress  to 
upgrade  most  of  the  University's  44 
PictureTel  videoconferencing  systems  and 
the  underlying  network.  The  work  will 
allow  the  systems  to  take  further  advan- 
tage of  Internet2  network  capabilities, 
possibly  reducing  costs  while  improving 
performance. 

The  upgrade  depends  on  the  use  of  the 
emerging  "IP  (Internet  Protocol)  trans- 
port option"  within  the  University's 
statewide  IP-based  "integrated  backbone." 
By  using  Internet^  for  transport,  the  cur- 


rent method  of  using  long  distance  digital 
phone  lines  — and  the  subsequent  costly 
per  minute  usage  charges  —  for  video- 
conferencing connectivity  might  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  addition  to  the  possible  elimination 
of  costly  usage  charges,  the  improved  per- 
formance will  allow  Penn  State  communi- 
ty members  to  collaborate  more  closely 
with  colleagues  and  students  all  over  the 
world  via  Internet. 

For  more  information,  contact  Julie 
Eble  atjde2@psu.edu. 


Head  sought  for  Department  of  Mathematics 


The  Eberly  College  of  Science  invites 
applications  and  nominations  for  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Candidates  for  the  position  should  have 
a  distinguished  record  of  mathematical 
research  and  teaching  and  should  have 
demonstrated  superior  administrative  or 
leadership  skills,  qualifying  them  to  play  a 


key  role  in  the  further  development  of  the 
department.  Applications  and  nominations 
should  be  sent  to  Myra  Bowling,  517 
Thomas  Building,  University  Park,  Pa. 
16802  or  mlbl@psu.edu.  Applications  will 
be  reviewed  beginning  April  10. 

Penn  State  is  committed  to  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  and  the  diversi- 
ty of  its  workforce. 


Search  for 
associate  dean 
now  under  way 

The  College  of  Communications  is 
seeking  applications  and  nomina- 
tions for  the  position  of  associate 
dean  for  undergraduate  education 
and  faculty  development.  The  posi- 
tion was  previously  held  by  Jeremy 
Cohen,  who  was  named  associate 
vice  provost  for  undergraduate  edu- 
cation last  August. 

Candidates  should  have  a  termi- 
nal degree  and  outstanding  creden- 


tials 


surate 


faculty  appointment  as  well  as  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  undergraduate  education 
and  research  in  a  university  setting, 
a  record  of  university  service  and 
strong  interpersonal  and  manage- 
ment skills. 

The  associate  dean  for  under- 
graduate education  will  report  to  the 
dean  of  the  college  and  will  coordi- 
nate with  the  college's  associate 
dean  for  graduate  studies  and 
research  in  applicable  areas.  The 
college  offers  bachelor's  degree  pro- 
grams in  journalism,  media  studies, 
advertising/public  relations, 
telecommunications  and  film/video. 

Primary  responsibilities  of  the 
position  include:  overseeing  and 
developing  undergraduate  curricu- 
lar  and  co-curricular  activities;  serv- 
ing as  a  liaison  to  both  internal  and 
University- wide  committees  for  the 
college's  degree  programs;  super- 
vising the  college's  Office  of  Acade- 
mic Services,  Office  of  Internships 
and  Career  Placement,  Internation- 
al Programs  and  other  similar  pro- 
grams; overseeing  the  college's  Hon- 
ors Program;  representing  the  col- 
lege at  designated  functions;  and 
working  with  the  dean  on  strategic 
planning,  accreditation  reviews  and 
other  assessments. 

Interested  applicants  should  send 
a  letter  describing  qualifications, 
interest,  resume  and  the  names  of 
three  references  to:  Chair,  Associate 
Dean  Search  Committee;  College  of 
Communications;  Penn  State;  201 
Carnegie  Building;  Box  INT;  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pa.  16802. 

The  position  is  available  July  1. 
Review  of  applications  will  begin 
April  30  and  continue  until  the  posi- 
tion is  filled. 
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BOOK  SHELF 


David  Chin,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre. 
Tite  China  Cupboard  and  the  Coal 
Furnace,  published  by  the  Edwin 
Mellen  Press. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  poetry 
by  Chin,  a  Marion  Clayon  Link  cre- 
ative writing  fellow.  His  work  has 
been  recognized  by  an  Associated 
Writing  Programs  Intro  Award  as 
well  as  by  a  grant  from  the  Vermont 
Studio  Center. 

Arthur  E.  Goldschmidt  Jr.,  professor  of 

Middle  East  history. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Modern 

Egypt,  published  by  I.ynee  Rienner 

Publishers  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  and 

London. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mod- 
ern Egypt  contains  brief  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  approximately  375  men 
and  women  who  have  played  an 
important  rote  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  intellectual  life  of 
Egypt  from  the  late  18th  century  to 
the  present.  Each  entry  includes 
extensive  bibliographical  references 
to  books  and  articles  in  Arabic,  Eng- 
lish, French  and  other  languages. 

Jeanne  ChenauH  Porter,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  art  history. 
Baroque  Naples:  A  Documentary  His- 
tory. 1600-1800,  ltalica  Press,  New 
York. 

This  volume,  edited  by  Porter, 
provides  insights  into  Naples'  golden 
age  through  the  inclusion  of  contem- 
porary travel  guides  and  texts  by 
writers  on  jurisprudence,  philoso- 
phers and  Neapolitan  economists. 
Additionally,  the  volume  includes  lit- 
erary texts,  accounts  of  architecture, 
music,  theater  and  art  works,  as  well 
as  international  examples  of  natural 
scientific  writing  and  religious  texts 
related  to  Naples. 

Richard  H.  Yahner,  associate  dean  of 
The  Graduate  School  and  professor 
of  wildlife  conservation. 
Eastern  Deciduous  Forest,  Second 
Edition,  Ecology  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation, to  be  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Press. 

The  second  edition  of  this  book 
authored  by  Yahner.  will  be  available 
in  July.  Eastern  Deciduous  Forest  is  a 
readable  introduction  to  ecology  and 
wildlife  conservation  that  covers  the 
forest  area  from  the  East  Coast  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  from  southern 
Canada  to  northern  Florida  —  the 
area  known  as  the  eastern  deciduous 
forest.  In  the  book,  Yahner  inte- 
grates basic  biological  principles  into 
an  account  of  the  ecological  conse- 
quences of  society's  actions.  The 
book  traces  the  history  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  forest  and  tackles  relevant 
issues  such  as  the  loss  of  biodiversi- 
ty and  global  climatic  change. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book 
received  the  1997  Conservation  Edu- 
cation Book  Award  from  the  Wildlife 
Society. 


Busy  season  for  tours 


Lion  Ambassador  Heather  Norton  stands  on  the  steps  in  the  lobby  of  Old  Main  to  explain  the  history  of  the  building  to  £ 
group  taking  a  tour  of  the  University  Park  campus.  This  time  of  year,  tours  of  the  campus  are  given  to  prospective 
students  and  their  families  almost  daily. 


OBITUARIES 

Catherine  M.  Andrews,  secretary 

at  Penn  Stale  Beaver,  from  July 
1,  1967,  to  Jan.  1,  1988;  died 
March  1,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Dorothy  A.  Grove,  residence  hall 
worker  at  Penn  State  Altoona, 
from  Sept  14.  1970,  to  Oct.  24, 
1987;  died  March  2.  She  was  73. 

Ruth  M.  Patterson,  secretary  in 
the  Division  of  Development 
and  Alumni  Relations,  from 
Sept.  21.  1959.  to  Oct.  1.  1980; 
died  Feb.  27.  at  the  age  of  79. 

Ernest  M.  Stewart,  technician,  tel- 
evision and  electronics  in  the 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Coop- 
erative Extension,  from  SepL  11, 
1972,  to  June  2,  1984;  died 
March  1.  He  was  85. 

Josef  Pliva,  professor  emeritus  of 
physics,  died  Thursday,  March 
9,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Pliva  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Czechoslovakia  Spectro- 
scopic Society,  which  he  helped 
to  found  in  1967.  He  also  started 
construction  of  the  first  high- 
resolution  spectrometer  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe,  and 


pioneered  the  development  of 
the  theory  for  polyatomic 
molecular  vibrational  and  rota- 
tional motions.  Much  of  his 
research  focused  on  determin- 
ing the  structure  of  organic  mol- 
ecules. 

A  native  of  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Pliva  earned  the  doc- 
toral-level degree  at  Prague 
Technical  University  in  1949 
and  was  a  faculty  member  in 
chemistry  and  chemical  engi- 
neering there  until  1952.  When 
the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of 
Science  was  founded  in  1952, 
Pliva  was  selected  to  be  the 
head  of  its  Laboratory  of  Physi- 
cal Chemistry.  He  received 
numerous  awards  for  his  work. 

Pliva  was  a  visiting  scientist 
at  the  Penn  State  Department  of 
Physics  for  three  months  during 
1964,  and  a  visiting  professor  of 
physics  at  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity from  1966  to  1967. 

He  worked  as  a  visiting  sci- 
entist in  the  National  Research 
Council  Division  of  Pure 
Physics  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  from 
1968  to  1969,  when  he  joined  the 
Penn  State  faculty  as  professor 
of  physics.  He  retired  in  1991. 


PENN  STATERS 

Syed  Saad  Andaleeb,  associate  professor  of  marketing 
at  Penn  State  Erie  and  a  native  of  Bangladesh,  serves 
as  the  editor  of  the  peer-reviewed  Journal  oj 
Bangladesh  Studies.  The  only  publication  of  its  kind, 
it  is  sponsored  by  the  Bangladesh  Development  Ini- 
tiative and  the  Association  for  Economic  and  Devel- 
opment Studies  on  Bangladesh;  both  are  nonprofit 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  The  publication 
strives  to  foster  greater  understanding  about 
prospects  for  the  country  from  a  comprehensive  per- 
spective by  addressing  many  issues  —  social,  politi- 
cal, economic,  legal,  ethical,  managerial  and  techno- 
logical. 

Andrew  Ewing,  holder  of  the  J.  Lloyd  Huck  Chair  in 
Natural  Sciences,  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  and  adjunct  professor  of  neuro- 
science  and  anatomy,  will  be  honored  with  the 
Benedetti-Pichler  Award  by  the  American  Micro- 
chemical  Society  at  the  society's  annual  meeting. 
The  award  is  presented  for  service  in  the  field  of  ana- 
lytical microchemistry,  including  achievements  in 
research  and  teaching. 

Calyampudi  R.  Rao,  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair 
in  Statistics  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Multivari- 
ate Analysis,  has  been  honored  with  an  internation- 
al conference,  "Statistics:  Reflections  on  the  Past, 
Visions  for  the  Future,"  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday.  Bruce  Lindsay,  distinguished  professor  and 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Statistics,  gave  a 
plenary  talk,  "Generalizations  of  Rao's  Score  Test,"  at 
the  conference.  Rao  is  internationally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
modern  statistics. 
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JS  Focus  on  Research 


"Today's  elementary  school  teachers  feel  enormous  time  pressure 
and  teachers  with  children  feel  the  most  pressed  for  time." 

Robert  Virago,  professor  of  labor  studies 

School  administrators  need  to  consider 
work  and  family  issues  facing  teachers 

By  A'ndrea  Elyse  Messer 
Public  Information 

Removal  of  the  marriage  bars 
against  female  teachers  may 
have  created  today's  climate 
where  elementary  school 
teachers,  who  are  predominantly 
female,  feel  overworked  and  pressed 
for  time,  according  to  a  researcher. 
"Up  until  as  late  as  World  War  II, 
female  teachers  had  to  be  single," 
said  Robert  Drago,  professor  of  labor 
studies.  "People  assumed  that  mar- 
ried women  had  to  take  care  of  their 
own  children,  but  that  spinsters 
could  teach  other  people's  children." 
However,  when  the  restrictions  on 
married  teachers  ended,  no  one  con- 
sidered teachers'  children. 

'Today's  elementary  school  teach- 
ers feel  enormous  time  pressure  and 
teachers  with  children  feel  the  most 
pressed  for  time,"  Drago  said. 
"Schools  need  to  explicitly  incorpo- 
rate the  value  of  teacher's  work  and 
family  commitments  in  policy-mak- 
ing and  practice." 

Schools  need  to  recognize  that 
teachers  have  children  and  that 
teachers'  children  are  not  going  to 
go  away,  said  Drago,  who  worked 
with  Robert  Caplan  and  David 
Costanza  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity on  the  study  that  included 
four  urban  school  districts  and  46 
schools.  The  study  also  asked  323 
teachers  of  kindergarten  through 
fifth  grade  to  complete  a  24-hour 
time  diary  covering  a  working  Tues- 
day. 

The  study  found  that  the  average 
teacher  was  under  contract  to  work 
6.5  hours  per  day,  but  actually  put  in 


Robert  Drago,  professor  of  labor  studies,  found  in  his  research  that  much  of 
the  work  teachers  do  for  their  schools  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  voluntary  and 


more  than  eight  hours  of  work  in 
school.  Teachers  also  worked  an 
average  of  10  hours  per  day  or  more 
by  taking  work  home. 

"It  follows  that  much  of  the  work 
teachers  did  for  their  school  is,  in  a 
strict  sense,  voluntary  and  unpaid," 
said  Drago. 

The  study  also  found  that  school 
districts  and  relevant  teacher's 
unions  implemented  few  formal  ini- 
tiatives to  help  teachers  meet  their 
work  and  family  commitments.  How- 
ever, this  may  be  because  teachers 
were  not  demanding  work/family  ini- 
tiatives. 

The  study  suggests  two  strategies 
for  publicly  raising  the  issue  of  cop- 


ing with  work  and  family  responsibil- 
ities while  simultaneously  easing  the 
time  pressures  confronting  many 
teachers.  Evaluating  principals  on 
the  basis  of  their  support  for  both 
the  work  and  family  commitments  of 
teachers  would  build  supportive 
organizational  norms,  improve  job 
satisfaction  and  reduce  time  pres- 
sures. Also,  teachers'  unions  and 
school  districts  should  ask  the  teach- 
ers how  they  value  work/family  poli- 
cies to  see  if  these  issues  should  be 
included  in  collective  bargaining. 

At  home,  greater  equality  of  men 
and  women  in  doing  housework  and 
caring  for  families  also  would  relieve 
some  of  the  time  pressure. 


Deep  sea  tube  worms  discovered  to  have  record  life  spans 


Tubeworms  at  the  cold  and  calm  hydrocarbon-seep  sites  _. 
the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  have  surprisingly  long  life  spans,  espe- 
cially compared  to  their  cousins  living  at  the  hot  and  dynam- 
ic hydrothermal  vents,  according  to  a  research  team. 

'The  hydrocarbon-seep  tubeworms  we  studied  take 
from  170  to  250  years  to  grow  two  meters  long,  while 
hydrothermal-vent  tubeworms  grow  well  over  a  meter  in 
just  one  year,"  said  graduate  assistant  Derk  C.  Bergquist, 
who  worked  on  the  project  with  Frederick  M.  Williams, 
associate  professor  emeritus  of  biology,  and  Charles 
Fisher,  professor  of  biology. 

Both  the  seeps  and  vents  are  regions  on  the  ocean 
floor  where  fluids  rising  from  the  Earth's  crust  are  break 
ing  through  and  mixing  with  the  seawater.  But 


hydrothermal  vents  have  a  wide  range  of  shifting  e 
ronments  including  "black-smoker"  chimneys  belching 
out  material  as  hot  as  400  degrees  Celsius,  whereas 
seeps  release  the  hydrocarbon  fluid  slowly  and  depend- 
ably over  a  long  period  of  time  at  seawater  temperatures. 

Tubeworms  live  on  the  sulfide  and  other  nutrients  in 
the  fluids  at  both  the  seeps  and  the  vents,  but  they  grow 
at  much  different  rates  in  these  two  very  different  envi- 
ronments, according  to  the  researchers. 

The  scientists  say  the  tubeworms  they  studied  at  the 
cold  seeps  are  the  most  long-lived  noncolonial  animals 
without  backbones  currenUy  known. 

The  researchers  now  are  trying  to  understand  why 
these  animals  live  so  long  and  grow  so  slowly. 


FROM  THE 
EXPERTS 

Internet  access 
to  drugs  creates 
trouble  for  doctors 

Researchers  in  the  College  of  Medicine 
have  recently  reported  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  suspected 
cases  of  abuse  of  gainma-hydroxybutyrate 
(GHB)  and  a  drug  called  Zen  (butanedi- 
ol). 

Following  restrictions  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  GHB.  Zen,  which  is  metabolized 
via  alcohol  dehydrogenase  to  GHB, 
appears  to  have  become  a  substitute  prod- 

"We  know  many  of  these  substances 
are  available  over  the  Internet,"  said  Dr. 
Keith  Burkharl,  assoc  late  profi  ssor  of 
medicine  and  pharmacology  "This  new 
availability  is  presenting  new  cases  to  us 
regularly  at  the  poison  center." 

Burkharl,  a  toxicologist,  and  his  col- 
leagues also  work  at  the  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania Poison  Center  at  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center.  They  detailed  a  spe- 
cific case  report,  "Bulanediol  Toxicity 
Delayed  by  Preingeslion  of  Klhanol,"  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Internet  Journal 
of  Medical  Toxicntnay.  a  publication  of  the 
American  College  of  Medical  Toxicology. 
The  article  is  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.ijml.umn.edu/3JJ.html. 

In  the  article,  Burkharl  reports  a  26- 
year-old  male  became  unresponsive  at  a 
local  amusement  park  and  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  The  patient  had  consumed 
alcohol  and  Zen  the  previous  night 

"The  patient  was  admitted  to  the  inten- 
sive care  unit.  After  nearly  five  hours  of 
unresponsiveness,  he  suddenly  became 
awake,"  said  Burkharl 

According  to  the  article,  the  patient's 
profound  coma  and  rapid  recovery  is  con- 
sistent with  known  effects  of  GHB  intoxi- 
cation. 

After  awakening,  the  patient  reported 
that  he  often  abused  Zen  for  recreational 
purposes.  In  this  instance,  the  alcohol  he 
consumed  masked  the  effects  of  the  drug, 
which  may  have  led  him  to  consume  more. 
Once  the  alcohol  effects  wore  off  the  next 
morning,  he  became  dizzy  and  felt  like  he 
was  "blacking  out" 

Burkhart  said  this  case  has  significant 
implications  for  emergency  room  physi- 
cians. He  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital,  the  blood  alcohol  was 
undetected,  and  alcohol  in  this  case 
appears  to  have  delayed  the  GHB  toxicity. 
GHB  has  become  popular  with  many 
young  adults  in  recent  years.  It  reportedly 
has  been  used  in  cases  of  date  rape 
because  it  is  odorless  and  nearly  tasteless 
and  can  easily  be  slipped  into  someone's 
drink  without  detection.  The  drug  causes 
a  state  of  relaxation  and  can  last  from  one 
to  four  hours. 

Burkhart  said  that  until  further 
research  is  completed,  patients  who 
ingest  the  combination  of  Zen  and  alcohol 
may  need  to  be  medically  observed  until 
they  have  completely  metabolized  the 
alcohol. 
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Blooming  beauties 


Dennis  J.  Wolnick,  associate  professor  of  floriculture  in  the 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  busily  arranges  potted 
flowering  plants  to  be  judged  by  students  practicing  for 
the  National  Intercollegiate  Rower  Judging  and  Design 
Contest  to  be  held  in  Texas  next  month.  Five  students 
from  Penn  State  will  take  part  in  the  competition  in 
which  they  will  judge  fresh  cut  flowers,  flowering  potted 
plants,  foliage  plants  and  hanging  baskets  provided  by 
commercial  floral  wholesalers  and  greenhouse  growers 
in  Texas.  The  competition,  which  involves  students  from 
across  the  nation,  is  designed  to  teach  students  how 
to  be  better  growers,  better  commercial  buyers,  and 
better  retailers  and  consumers  by  learning  the  qualities 
that  lead  to  longer  flower  and  plant  shelf  life.  According 
to  Wolnick,  overall  quality  of  a  flower  or  plant  is  made 
up  of  many  characteristics,  such  as  straight 
bright,  clear  flower  color;  insect-  and  disease-free 
foliage;  and  vigorous  growth.  Some  of  the  flowers 
shown  here  were  grown  as  part  of  class  projects  by 
greenhouse  production  students. 


Unity  Days  to  promote  social  justice  on  March  31-April  5 


This  year's  Unity  Days  celebration  at  University  Park  will  kick 
off  Friday.  March  31,  with  a  first-ever  Solidarity  Conference, 
which  runs  through  April  2.  The  conference  includes  work- 
shops to  promote  social  justice  and  finding  common  ground 
through  activism,  films  and  speakers.  All  students  interested 
in  learning  about  cultures  and  traditions  are  welcome  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  program's  theme  —  U.N.I.T.Y.  2000,  or  Unite  in  the 
Year  2000  —  is  intended  to  draw  attention  to  social  justice 
issues  throughout  the  University,  said  Erik  Malewski,  Project 
Growth  adviser.  University  Park  will  hold  a  festival  on  April  2 
and  will  join  the  Commonwealth  campuses  on  April  5  with  a 
rally  and  speakers. 

Unity  Days  events  at  University  Park  are  scheduled  as  fol- 
lows: 

■  March  31-April  2:  Solidarity  Conference  in  the  HUB- 


Robeson  Center  and  Osmond  Building.  The  complete 
schedule,  times  and  locations  are  online  at 
http://www.clubs.psu.edu/aar/conference.htm. 

■  Saturday,  April  1.  at  4:40  p.m.  in  Osmond  Building:  Pro- 
ject Growth  workshops  on  "Issues  of  Racism  and  Sexism  in  " 
America." 

■  Sunday,  April  2.  6-8:30  p.m.,  Heritage  Hall,  HUB-Robe- 
son  Cultural  Center:  Festival  of  Multicultural  Expression, 
includes  song,  dance  and  food.  Performers  will  include  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Ballet. 

■  Wednesday,  April''  in  the  East  Halls  quad  and  ends  at  6 
p.m.  at  Heritage  Hall,  HUB-Robeson  Center,  where  speakers 
will  address  social  justice  issues.  Food  will  be  served  and  the 
NOMMO  Dance  Company  will  perform. 

For  more  information  on  places  and  times,  call  Malewski 
at  (814)  865-0790  or  e-mail  him  at  exm22@psu.edu. 
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College  leaders 
explain  rising 
operation  costs 


Leaders  of  the  four  slate-related  insti- 
tutions —  Penn  State,  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Temple  University  and 
Lincoln  University  —  faced  questions 
recently  about  the  costs  of  higher 
education  from  the  House  Commis- 
sion on  Poslsecundary  Education  in 
the  21st  Century,  a  group  of  legisla- 
tors and  state  leaders  looking  at  the 
increasing  costs  associated  with 
obtaining  a  college  degree. 

University  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier,  as  well  as  Pitt's  Chancellor 
Mark  Nordenberg,  Temple  Universi- 
ty President  Peter  Liacouras  and  Lin- 
coln University  President  Ivory  Nel- 
son, met  with  the  commission  on 
March  29  to  provide  information  on 

Costs,  page  3 

Law  students  get 
"Web"  reviews 

By  Heather  Herzog 

Computer  and  Information  Systems 

Students  at  The  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  can  now  evaluate  their  individual 
courtroom  performance  skills  on  a 
weekly  basis  thanks  to  a  new  class- 
room technology  collaboratively 
developed  by  Microsoft  and  Penn 
State.  The  new  teaching  tool  —  a 
Web-based  program  that  enables  stu- 
dents to  digitally  view  clips  of  them- 
selves practicing  opening  statements, 
closing  arguments,  cross-examina- 
tions and  other  class  exercises  — 
made  its  debut  in  a  Trial  Advocacy  I 
course  at  the  Dickinson  campus  this 
fall  and  is  being  used  this  semester. 
Work  to  modify  the  courseware  to  bet- 
ter suit  student  needs  is  ongoing. 

"It's  very  important  for  law  stu- 
dents to  learn  about  the  jury's  per- 
spective," said  Gary  Gildin,  a  law  pro- 
fessor who  has  taught  trial  advocacy 
for  21  years.  "The  trial  advocacy  Web 
site  was  designed  so  that  individuals 
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Jeffrey  Culaiar  and  Letitia  Lange  took  advantage  of  nice  weather  recently  to  take  their  theatre  arts  studies  to  the  lawn 
outside  Burrowes  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Spring  semester  classes  end  April  28.  For  more  information 
about  the  academic  calendar,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/cac/calendar/. 


Pilot  composting  program  good  for 
University  and  good  for  environment 


By  Tysen  Kendig 

Public  Information 

Since  its  inception  three  years  ago, 
Project  Earth  Grow  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  more  efficiently  turning 
food  waste  from  University  dining  com- 
mons into  a  wealth  of  campus  beautifi- 
cation  opportunities.  Each  new  step 
taken  in  the  program  at  University  Park 
has  yielded  bigger  aspirations  and  larg- 
er pilot  tests  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal  way 
to  recycle  and  compost  the  waste  accu- 
mulated on  a  daily  basis. 

But  with  this  marked  growth  in  the 
scope  of  the  program  has  come  a  few 


growing  pains  that  the  University  will  ect  was  a  hit  among  employees  and  cus- 
have  to  examine  in  the  coming  months,  tomers,  so  much  so  that  il  expanded  to 
A  collaborative  work-in-progress  by  four  dining  commons  by  the  end  of  1997 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  Housing  and  to  all  seven  dining  units  on  campus 
and  Food  Services  and  the  College  of  and  hospitality  services  by  spring  PiW. 
Agricultural  Sciences,  the  project  began  The  compost  was  used  for  many 

landscaping  activities  on  campus,  such 
as  flowerbeds  and  planters.  Last  year, 
the  Trial  Gardens  were  renovated  with 
eight  inches  of  compost  and  the  flowers 
actually  required  less  water  and  fertiliz- 
er and  looked  better,  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  In  addition,  the  composting 
program  provided  individual  study  and 


i  modest  test  in  one  dining  i 
in  early  1997.  Staff  collected  green 
waste  —  leftover  salad  bar  food  and 
other  pre-consumer  waste  —  and  stu- 
dents deposited  soiled  napkins  in  spe- 
cial receptacles  for  use  in  a  remote  com- 
post site.  Pre-consumer  waste  amounts 
to  food  that  was  prepared  but  not 
served. 

The  environmentally  conscious  proj- 
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research  opportunities  for  high  school 
and  college  students,  teaching  the  fun- 
damentals of  composting  and  demon- 
strating ways  to  adopt  an  environmen- 
tally conscious  lifestyle. 

Building  on  its  success  and  multi- 
faceted  uses  for  its  product,  the  leaders 
of  Project  Earth  Grow  decided  the  next 
step  was  processing  post-consumer 
waste.  They  set  up  a  one-day  test  in  Red- 
ifer  Commons  last  December.  u 

"We  had  no  idea  what  to  expett"  said 
Michele  Newharcl,  siini.il  projects  man- 
ager for  food  services.  'The  one-day 
waste  characterization  was  executed  to 
get  an  idea  about  collection.  We  collect- 
ed not  only  the  food  portion  of  the  tray, 
but  also  the  liquid  portion  —  all  the  bev- 
erages, soups  etc.  It  was  a  very  heavy 
job." 

In  fact,  the  test  revealed  thai  Redifer 
patrons  disposed  of  an  average  of  2.23 
pounds  of  waste  per  person,  a  total  of  699 
pounds  of  posl-consumer  garbage.  Com- 
bined with  the  pre-consumer  refuse,  the 
total  waste  collected  in  the  one-day  test 
was  1,393  pounds.  Overall,  85  percent  of 
dining  commons  waste  was  deemed 
suitable  for  composting  —  currently,  the 
University  only  composts  35  percent 

Those  results  led  to  the  current 
monthlong  pilot  program  of  waste  col- 
lection in  Redifer  Commons,  which 
began  on  March  13  and  will  continue 
through  April  13.  The  test  works  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  December  test  pro- 
gram, but  without  the  collection  of  liquid 
waste.  This  larger  experiment  has 
revealed  issues  to  address  before  the 
program  can  become  a  permanent  pro- 
cedure in  all  dining  commons. 

The  process  is  very  messy  and  takes 
time  —  about  1 5  seconds  longer  per  tray, 
which  could  be  detrimental  on  a  busy 
night,"  said  Newhard.  "Plus,  there  are 


some  ergonomic  concerns  in  that  we're 
asking  our  employees  to  now  twist  away 
from  the  trash  trough  and  knock  food 
into  a  receptacle,  as  opposed  to  simply 
staying  stationary  and  knocking  food 
into  a  trough  that  carries  it  to  the  dis- 

In  addition  to  personnel  concerns,  the 
current  composting  site  would  not  be 
able  to  handle  such  a  dramatic  increase 
in  raw  waste  for  all  food  service  opera- 
tions. OPP  is  currently  .trying  to  secure 
funding  lo  build  a  larger  composting  site, 
complete  with  an  education,  center  and 
research  area,  thai  would  be  large 
enough  to  handle  the  University's  com- 
posting  needs  for  the  next  10  years. 

Still,  the  economic  and  educational 
benefits  of  finding  a  solution  to  make  full- 
scale  composting  work  are  too  large  to 
ignore,  and  University  officials  are  work- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram without  creating  a  detrimental 
effect  on  dining  commons  and  OPP  staff. 

"Economically,  it  pays  to  compost," 
said  Region  Rao,  composting  coordinator. 
"Right  now  we  compost  approximately 
one  ton  of  pre-consumer  food  waste  daily. 
This  saves  the  University  approximately 
$65  per  day  in  tipping  fees  (at  a  landfill). 
If  we  were  to  add  post-consumer  food 
waste  from  just  the  seven  dining  halls,  we 
could  save  an  additional  $91  per  day. 

"Plus,  the  project  demonstrates  that 
recycling  organic  materials  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  teaching,  research  and 
extension  responsibilities  ot  a  large,  land- 
grant  university."  she  added.  "Teaching. 
research  and  extension  opportunities  are 
available  in  all  aspects  of  source  separa- 
tion, customer  and  staff  recycling  train- 
ing, product  collection  and  handling, 
composting  methods,  and  use." 

This  combination  of  education,  cost 
savings,  environmental  conservation  and 
campus  beautification  truly  would  turn 
one  man's  trash  into  the  University's 
treasure. 


Alec  Hay,  a  20-year  employee  with  Housing  and  Food  Services,  collects  food 
scraps  as  part  of  a  monthlong  pilot  recycling  program  at  Redifer  Dining  Com- 
mons on  the  University  Park  campus.  Through  the  program,  that  will  conclude 
April  13,  food  scraps  are  collected  for  composting.  Initial  tests  revealed  that  85 
percent  of  dining  commons  waste  is  suitable  for  composting,  but  some  issues 
need  to  be  addressed  before  the  program  can  become  a  permanent  procedure. 
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can  learn  from  their  mistakes  here  first 
instead  of  in  the  real  courtroom." 

Known  officially  as  the  Penn  State 
Dickinson  Video  Web  Site,  the  program 
has  a  folder  for  each  of  the  students  in 
Gildin's  class  that  contains  digitized  video 
of  the  presentations  they've  made  during 
the  semester.  The  oral  exercises  enable 
students  to  learn  about  courtroom  eti- 
quette by  presenting  evidence,  delivering 
opening  statements,  conducting  closing 
arguments  and  performing  direct  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  advocacy  course  in  the 
fall,  about  130  of  them,  were  able  to 
retrieve  digital  recordings  of  their  pre- 
sentations from  computers  at  campus 
labs,  by  clicking  on  their  respective  fold- 
ers at  the  Web  site.  The  site  is  only  acces- 
sible to  students  in  the  class  and  instruc- 
tors, and  each  student  only  has  access  to 
his  or  her  folder. 

According  to  Gildin,  class  instructors 
previously  used  video  tape  to  provide 


visual  feedback  for  students,  but  this 
proved  to  be  a  difficult  process  because 
all  of  the  students  in  the  class  had  to 
share  the  videotapes  at  once. 

"It  was  very  challenging  for  the 
library  to  handle  the  volume  of  requests 
for  the  tapes  and  frustrating  for  students 
who  had  to  fast-forward  through  other 
people's  presentations  to  find  their  own," 
he  said. 

The  Web  site  also  has  made  visual 
feedback  more  consistendy  available  to 
students,  since  the  folders  in  the  program 
are  able  to  hold  the  complete  assortment 
of  presentations  they  do  each  semester. 
Originally  (with  the  exception  of  opening 
and  closing  remarks)  video  tapes  were 
reused  in  the  following  week's  section 
meeting,  and  students  could  not  again 
review  all  of  their  previous  performances 
to  chart  their  progress  in  the  class. 

To  produce  these  features,  Kaspar 
Stromme,  the  Web  site  project  manager 
and  multimedia  producer  at  Educational 
Technology  Services  (ETS),  said  that 
Dickinson  faculty  and  administrators 
worked  closely  with  technical  specialists 
and  instructional  designers  at  the  Center 


"Being  able  to  see  myself 
forced  me  to  accept  and  deal 
with  some  embarrassment  and 
also  to  work  to  improve  the 
things  I  felt  I  could  change." 

A  student  in  the  Trial  Advocacy  I 
course  at  The  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  who  is  using  the  Web  to  view 

his  courtroom  performance  skills 


for  Academic  Computing  (CAC)  to  cre- 
ate a  flexible  Web  site  interface  that  could 
be  adapted  to  future  needs  as  the  class 
evolved. 

A  survey  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  indicates  that  advocacy  stu- 
dents share  in  their  instructor's  enthusi- 
asm for  the  new  program.  Eighty  percent 
of  those  who  responded  reported  they 
used  the  system  after  every  class  to 
watch  and  review  their  performances; 
and  66  percent  reported  they  used  it  to 


compare  previous  video  performances 
with  their  current  performance. 

Students  remarked  that  the  site  was 
efficient  and  had  greater  impact  on  them 
when  they  viewed  it  themselves,  week 
after  week,  versus  someone  pointing  out 
their  errors  to  them. 

"Being  able  to  see  myself  forced  me 
to  accept  and  deal  with  some  embarrass- 
ment and  also  to  work  to  improve  the 
things  I  felt  I  could  change,"  one  student 

Although  Gildin  considers  the  initial 
launch  of  the  Web  site  successful,  he 
anticipates  that  the  concept  will  continue 
to  evolve.  He  predicts  that  faculty  mem- 
bers will  soon  want  to  add  comments 
about  student  performances  to  the  site; 
and  that  eventually  legal  specialists  will 
be  able  to  provide  exemplary  models  for 
students  to  view.  In  addition  other  areas 
of  law  that  emphasize  performance  skills, 
such  as  mediation,  could  benefit  from 
similar  sites. 

"Law  school  is  a  blending  of  theory 
and  practice,"  Gildin  said.  "And  this  Web 
site  provides  an  excellent  medium  for 
both." 
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Candidates  for  dean  and  CEO  of  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  sought 


Candidates  are  being  sought  for  the  posi- 
tion of  dean  and  campus  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Val- 
ley College.  Frederick  Gaige.  current 
dean  of  the  college,  will  retire  from  the 
position  Dec.  31. 

The  dean  serves  as  principal  academ- 
ic and  administrative  leader  of  the  college 
and  reports  directly  to  the  executive  vice 
president  and  provost  of  the  University. 
The  dean  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
academic  programs  in  teaching,  research 
and  service;  strategic  planning;  budget- 
ing; fund  raising;  alumni  relations  and 
outreach;  and  management  of  the  col- 
lege's facilities. 

The  position  requires  an  individual 
who  can  lead  effectively  and  manage  a 
complex  college  in  a  multi-campus 
research  university.  Candidates  should 
have  significant  academic  and  adminis- 
trative experience  with  credentials  appro- 
priate for  a  tenured  appointment  at  the 
rank  of  professor,  and  should  have  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  the  philosophy  and 
responsibilities  of  a  large,  research-ori- 
ented institution.  Prior  experience  in  aca- 
demic administration  with  responsibility 
for    personnel,     programs    and/or 


required.  Salary  will  be  com 
mensurate  with  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  College  is 
composed  of  both  Penn  State  Berks  in 
Reading  and  Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley, 
near  Allentown.  The  college  currently 
offers  eight  associate  and  six  baccalaure- 
ate degree  programs,  including  an  asso- 
ciate degree  and  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  information  sciences  and  tech- 
nology. The  dean's  administrative  offices 
are  at  the  Berks  campus  and  the  college 
has  a  general  funds  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $15.5  million. 

Send  nominations,  applications  and 
inquiries  to:  Karen  Wiley  Sandler,  chair, 
Search  Committee  for  Dean  and  Campus 
Executive  Officer  of  Penn  State  Berks- 
Lehigh  Valley  College,  201  Old  Main, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  In  addition  to 
a  paper  copy,  the  search  committee 
would  like  to  receive  applications  or  nom- 
inations on  a  diskette  or  by  e-mail  sent  to 
PSUSearch@psu.edu.  The  search  com- 
mittee will  review  applications  on  May  1 
and  continue  to  receive  them  until  the 
position  is  filled.  For  more  information 
about  Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley, 


it  the  Web  at  http://www.bklv.psu.  edit/. 


PSUSearch@psu.edu. 

Search  committee  members  include 
Sandier;  Robert  A.  Bartkowiak,  professor 
dI :  engineering,  Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley; 
Chad  A.  Boushell,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley;  Kelly  M. 
Golub,  undergraduate  student,  Penn 
State  Berks;  Daniel  B.  Litvin,  professor  of 
physics,  Penn  State  Berks;  Carolina  PS. 
McCluskey,  assistant  professor  of  com- 
puter science,  Penn  Stale  U'high  Valley; 
Louis  Milakofsky.  professor  of  cliemislry, 
Penn  State  Berks;  Deena  J.  Morganti, 
associate  librarian,  Penn  Slate  Berks; 
Kimberly  J.  Murphy,  director  of  develop- 
ment and  University  Relations,  Penn 
State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley  College;  M. 
Susan  Richinan,  associate  dean  for  aca- 
demic affairs,  Penn  Slate  Capital  College; 
Sheila  E.  Ridley,  instructor  in  kinesiolo- 
gy, Penn  State  Berks;  Robert  Secor,  vice 
provost  for  academic  affairs;  and  Jennifer 
Parker  Talwar,  assistant  professor  of  soci- 
ology, Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley. 

Penn  State  is  committed  to  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  and  the  diversi- 
ty of  its  workforce. 


PROMOTIONS 

Technical  Service 

Brian  E.  Bennett,  machinist  A  in  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Michael  J.  Conrad,  maintenance  work- 
er, area  landscape  in  Office  of  Physi- 
cal Plant 

Barbara  J.  Gardner,  maintenance 
worker,  utility  in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

Alan  D.  Haagen,  lead,  power  plant 
operation  and  maintenance  in  Office 
of  Physical  Plant 

Michael  A.  Harpster,  HVAC  mainte- 
nance mechanic  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

Vaughn  L.  Holderman,  plumber-fitter 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Harold  T.  McCartney,  maintenance 
worker,  utility  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

Keith  A,  McWilliams,  lead  technician 
—  refrigeration  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

Richard  L.  Miller,  maintenance  work- 
er, utility  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Catherine  Payne,  food  service  worker 
B,  housing  and  food  s 
[Vnn  State  Berks 


Costs 
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rising  operating  costs  that  have  affected 
tuition  rates  at  every  institution. 

Spanier  explained  why  the  costs  of 
higher  education  go  up  each  year  and 
delved  into  the  "Higher  Education  Price 
Index,"  the  balance  between  tuition  and 
legislative  appropriation,  and  the  variables 
that  influence  costs  —  including  the 
heavy  costs  associated  with  being  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  rapidly  changing  field 
of  technology  and  expenses  related  to 
research  endeavors,  such  as  equipment 
and  state-of-the-art  facilities. 

Spanier  said  not  only  have  new  tech- 
nologies driven  up  costs,  but  other 
investments  associated  with  remaining 
competitive  and  offering  quality  educa- 
tional programs  also  have  caused  increas- 
es in  operating  costs.  He  explained  that 
higher  education's  biggest  expenditures 
are  salaries  and  employee  benefits,  with 
nearly  70  percent  of  Penn  State's  budget 
earmarked  for  those  costs.  Health  care 
costs  for  employee  health  plans  have 
risen  by  near  double  digits  in  recent 
years,  according  to  Spanier,  and  the  Uni- 
versity annually  faces  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  deferred  maintenance  costs  for 
buildings,  many  of  them  built  in  the  1950s 
and  '60s.  Costs  associated  with  maintain- 
ing and  managing  libraries  also  are  "phe- 
nomenal." 

"Penn  State  is  committed  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth, " 
Spanier  said  referring  to  many  of  the  out- 
reach functions  performed  by  Penn  State. 
"We  have  many  enterprises  that  would  be 
separate  agencies  in  other  states,  but  we 
feel  an  obligation  to  keep  up  with  the 
costs  of  providing  quality  services  in 
those  areas. 

The  bottom  line  for  us  is  that  we  put 
a  very  strong  priority  on  quality  and  we 


will  not  (at  Penn  State),  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, do  anything  to  erode  the 
quality  of  the  services  and  educational 
products  we  provide." 

The  university  presidents  also 
expressed  concern  for  the  overall  level  of 
state  funding  their  institutions  have 
received  in  recent  years,  explaining  that 
tuition  and  state  appropriations  are  the 
two  major  sources  of  support  for  their  uni- 
versities. 

Pitf  s  Nordenberg  said  that  commis- 
sion members  may  look  at  the  tuition  for 
colleges  and  universities  in  neighboring 
states,  like  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and 
believe  that  these  institutions  are  more 
efficient  than  those  in  their  own  state. 

"But  it  doesn't  cost  more  fin  Pennsyl- 
vania).... because  Ohio  State  is  more  effi- 
cient It  costs  more  (here)  because  of  the 


legislators  to  look  at  both  tuition 
and  appropriations  when  investi- 
gating budget  matters. 

The  more  support  we  can  put 
into  an  institution  through  state 
appropriation,  the  lower  we  can 
make  tuition  and  the  greater 
access  for  individuals  we  can  pro- 
vide," Spanier  said. 

Commission  members  touched 
on  the  subject  of  state-mandated 
performance  indicators  that  could 
be  used  to  determine  funding  lev- 
els for  colleges  and  universities. 
Nelson  asked  legislators  to  allow 
institutional  leaders  the  flexibility 
to  determine  their  measures  of 
success  based  in  part  on  their  mis- 

Spanier  said  although  account- 
ability is  important,  he  did  not 
agree  with  performance  standards 
because  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence in  other  states  that  these 
measures  have  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  education  and  there  is  vast 
disagreement  on  what  these  indi- 
cators should  be. 
other  revenue  stream  that  we  have  to  .,,n  ^^  gtates         find  insututions 

W„0r„       :       iT!r^/ir"ngt:      basing  me  dollars  and  making  changes 
pro~     that  really  may  not  be  best  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint,  just  to  guarantee 


Appropriation  vs.  Tuition  and  Fees 

as  a  Percent  of  the  General  Funds  Budget 

70%  - 

60%  - 
50%  - 

54%                               Tuition  &  Fees 

60% 

40%  - 
30%  - 

33% 

20%  - 

10%  - 

76-77          80-31          84-85         88-89          92-93 

96-97     99-00 

An  overview  of  more  than  two  decades  of  state  appropriations  versus  tuition  and  fees  — 
the  University's  major  sources  of  support  —  and  the  relationship  between  the  two. 

the  fewer  state  dollars  Pennsyb 
vides  for  its  public  institutions. 

Less  than  20  percent  of  Penn  State's 
overall  budget  now  comes  from  the  Com 
monwealth.  Looking  at  just  the  educa 
tional  portion  of  Penn  State's  budget, 


they  continue  to  get  100  percent  of  their 
budget,"  Spanier  said.  The  best  thing 
that  could  come  out  of  this  discussion  is 
to  have  some  idea  about  what  it  n 


from  the  1970s  (see  graph  above)      be  an  accountable  university.  But  don't 
show  that  the  state  appropriation  at  that     make  jt  a  ]egislatjve  mandate.  Don't  put 
time  (54  percent  of  the  general  funds     our  budgets  at  fjgk," 
budget)  provided  the  largest  support  of 
the  educational  portion  of  the  budget, 
while  38  percent  of  the  support  in  the 
70s  came  from  tuition  and  fees.  Today      othTrTnluionTin  thVs'tate 


xpected  to 
April  25  to  talk  about  high- 
education  costs  with  the  leaders  of  six 


s  background  on  Penn 


tuition  and  fees  make  up  60  percent  of 
the  scM^lled  general  funds  budget  while     state's  budget  gotL 
the  state  appropriation  makes  up  only  33     http://wwwbudget.psu.  edu/bp2000/ 
^>erce™  .     i     >  _i     boardpresentationcover.asp 

The  four  university  leaders  urged 


Lectures 


Neurobiology  professor  to  speak  at 
Life  Sciences  Consortium  Colloquium 


Donald  Pfaff,  professor  of 
neurobiology  and  behavior 
at  The  Rockefeller  Universi- 
ty, will  speak  on  "Hormone- 
induced  Genes,  Forebrain 
Neurons  and  Behavior"  as 
part  of  the  Life  Sciences 
Consortium's  Colloquium 
on  April  11.  The  colloquium 
will  be  videoconferenced 
from  101  Thomas  Building 
at  University  Park  to  Lee-  0^na\A  Pfaff 
ture  Room  D  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center  at  4  p.m. 

Pfaff's  research  centers  on  the 
effects  of  hormones  on  the  biophysics 
and  gene  expression  of  neurons  in  the 
brain,  with  an  eye  toward  explaining 


simple  behaviors  essential 
for  survival. 

Pfaff  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 

He  is  co-chair  of  the  Bur- 
roughs-Wellcome  Fund 
Career  Awards  Board  and 
serves  on  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Ore- 
gon Regional  Primate  Research  Center, 
the  program  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Neuroendocrinology 
and  he  chairs  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Neurosciences  Award  Selec- 
lii.'ii  (  ommittee. 


Jewish  resistance  documentary  creator 
to  speak  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg  April  18 


Internationally  acclaimed  documentary 
producer,  director  and  writer  Aviva 
Kempner  will  lead  a  discussion  on  the 
Holocaust  at  6  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  18, 
in  Penn  State  Harrisburg's  Gallery 
Lounge. 

Kempner  was  the  producer,  co- 
writer  and  researcher  of  Partisans  of 
Vilna,  a  feature-length,  award-winning 
documentary  film  on  Jewish  resistance 
against  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II. 

In  advance  of  her  discussion.  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  will  show  Partisans  of 
Vilna  at  3:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  11,  in 
Olmsted  Auditorium.  Both  presenta- 


tions are  free  to  the  public. 

In  her  documentaries.  Kempner 
investigates  non-stereotypical  images  of 
Jews  in  history  while  being  sensitive  to 
the  image  of  women  and  minorities  on 
the  screen. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg  also  has 
scheduled  several  Jewish  history  and 
Holocaust-related  academic  courses  for 
this  summer.  Beginning  May  12,  The 
Holocaust  in  American  Media  will  be 
offered  along  with  a  summer  Institute 
on  Holocaust  and  Genocide  Studies  for 
secondary  teachers,  which  begins  with 
a  pre-session  on  June  3. 


Kern  conversation  offers  stress  relief 


The  fourth  get-together  of  the  series 
"Conversations  at  Kern"  will  be  held 
from  5  to  6:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  April 
12,  in  112  Kern  Graduate  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  The  focus 
of  this  last  conversation  for  the  semes- 
ter is  a  presentation  and  group  discus- 
sion on  "Coping  with  the  Stress  of 
Graduate  Education  and  Research." 
Registration  is  not  required. 

Holly  Sowell,  cross  cultural  health 
program  coordinator  and  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  curriculum  and  instruction,  will 
informally  discuss  work-related  stress 


issues  and  introduce  ways  to  relax  and 
offset  stress.  The  audience  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  try  these  techniques  and 
to  share  their  thoughts  and  ideas. 

The  series  is  intended  for  graduate 
students,  postdoctoral  fellows  and  fac- 
ulty members  and  serves  to  facilitate 
an  informal  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas. 

Student  associations  or  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  co-sponsor  a  conversa- 
tion should  contact  Richard  H.  Yahner, 
associate  dean  of  The  Graduate  School, 
at  rhy@psu.edu. 


Lecture  views  ruins  of  Renaissance  England 


Christy  Anderson,  assistant  professor 
of  art  history  at  Yale  University,  will 
give  a  lecture,  "Seeing  the  Ruins  Them- 
selves: Renaissance  England  and  the 
Barbarians."  at  6:30  p.m.  Thursday, 
April  13.  in  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Arts 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  talk  is  part  of 
the  lecture  series  "The  Presence  of  the 
Past  in  Renaissance  Art  and  Culture," 
sponsored  by  the  newly  endowed 
Harold  E.  Dickson  Lectureship  in  Art 
History.  The  talk  is  free. 

Anderson  is  one  of  the  most  respect- 
ed scholars  in  the  fields  of  Renaissance 


and  Baroque  architecture,  English  art 
and  architecture  and  architectural  the- 
ory. She  has  written  numerous  articles 
and  is  the  author  of  the  forthcoming 
volume  European  Architecture  1400- 
1600,  to  be  published  as  part  of  the  new 
Oxford  History  of  Art  series. 

The  lecture  series  explores  the 
diverse  applications  of  the  concept  of 
history  in  European  culture,  the  ten- 
sion between  past  and  present  in  early 
modern  print  culture,  the  revival  of 
Renaissance  customs  in  fascist  Italy  and 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
in  early  modern  and  Victorian  England. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences  member 
to  present  Stone  Memorial  Lecture 


Dale  Kaiser,  professor  of 
biochemistry  and  develop- 
mental biology  at  Stanford 
University,  will  present  the 
Stone  Memorial  Lecture  at 
4  p.m.  Monday,  April  10,  in 
101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries  Building, 
University  Park. 

This  free  public  lecture, 
"Spatial  Patterning  by  Sig- 
nal-induced Gene  Expres-  Dale  Kaiser 
sion  in  Bacteria,"  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Mol- 
ecular Biology. 

Kaiser's  research  dissects  the  regu- 
lation of  gene  expression  used  by  cells  to 


control  movement,  respond 
to  stress,  detect  cell  density 
and  form  fruiting  bodies. 

Kaiser  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  has  received 
numerous  awards. 

The  Stone  Memorial  Lec- 
ture honors  Robert  W.  Stone, 
head  for  23  years  of  the  for- 
mer Department  of  Microbiology, 
which  merged  with  the  biophysics  and 
biochemistry  departments  in  1979  to 
form  the  Department  of  Biochemistry 
and  Molecular  Biology. 


Guest  speaker  will  help  celebrate 
Asian-Pacific  Islander  Heritage  Month 


The  College  of  Communications  will  cel- 
ebrate Asian-Pacific  Islander  Heritage 
Month  with  guest  speaker  Angelo 
Roxas,  manager  for  the  management 
consulting  practice  of  Ernst  &  Young  in 
Philadelphia,  from  5-7  p.m.  Friday,  April 
14,  in  113  Carnegie  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

In  addition  to  Roxas'  presentation  on 
"Opportunities  in  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Landscape,"  the  celebration  will 
feature  entertainment  and  a  buffet  of 
Asian  food.  The  event  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. 


cal  portions  of  the  practice's  efforts. 
Since  1996,  Roxas  has  worked  in  Ger- 
many, France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  heading  consulting  teams  for 
multinational  companies,  aerospace 
and  defense  agencies,  and  other  clients 
with  technological  consulting  needs. 
Roxas  received  an  MA  in  telecommu- 
nications from  Penn  State  in  1996. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Asian-Pacific  Islander  Celebration  and 
Roxas'  visit,  contact  Joseph  Selden, 
director  of  multicultural  affairs  for  the 
College  of  Communications,  at  (814) 
863^081. 


Total  Quality  Forum  set  for  May  2 


A  select  group  of  college  and  universi- 
ty leaders  and  their  partners  from  busi- 
ness and  industry  will  meet  at  The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel 
April  30  to  May  2  at  University  Park  to 
identify  new  ways  to  more  effectively 
navigate  in  a  world  of  increasing  glob- 
alization and  technological  change. 

Penn  State,  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  Rutgers  is  holding  the 
Total  Quality  Forum  DC  where  presi- 
dents, chancellors,  provosts,  deans  of 
business  and  engineering  and  CEOs 
will  share  ideas  and  identify  innovative 
strategies  for  collaboration. 

Teams  from  academe  and  business 
and  industry  will  share  best  practices 
and  develop  opportunities  for  collabo- 
ration. This  year's  event  will  focus  on 
opportunities  for  action  through  dia- 
logue. Following  each  keynote  speech, 
panels  of  academic  and  business  lead- 
ers will  lead  informal  discussions  to 
generate  opportunities  for  partnership 
and  cooperation. 

The  main  topics  and  presenters  are: 

■  Moving  Ideas  Across  Boundaries 
into  the  Classroom  and  Into  the  Mar- 
ketplace, presented  by  Drexel  Univer- 
sity President  Constantine  Papadakis; 

■  Leadership  for  Transformational 
Change,  presented  by  Marye  Anne 
Fox,  chancellor,  North  Carolina  State 
University; 


■  The  Value  of  Partnerships  and 
Collaboration,  presented  by  Joseph 
Bordogna,  deputy  director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation; 

■  Corporate/University  Partner- 
ships: New  Ways  of  Working  and 
Learning  Together,  presented  by  Larry 
Kittelberger,  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO,  Lucent  Technologies;  and 

■  The  Future  of  University/Corpo- 
rate Partnerships  in  a  World  of  Increas- 
ing Globalization  and  Technological 
Change,  presented  by  Hellene  Run- 
tagh,  executive  vice  president,  Univer- 
sal Studios. 

Some  of  the  panel  topics  also  will 
cover  such  issues  as  how  to  incorporate 
new  technologies  into  learning,  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  industry-univer- 
sity partnerships  and  what  partnerships 
can  do  to  help  move  ideas  into  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Each  of  these,  in  turn,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  smaller  working  groups  on 
specific  aspects  of  these  subjects. 
Exhibitors  also  will  share  information 
about  assessment,  strategic  planning, 
benchmarking  and  inter-unit  collabora- 
tive efforts. 

For  more  information  on  both  the 
national  Quality  Forum  and  the  Penn 
State  Quality  Expo,  call  Carol  Everett  at 
(814)  863-8721,  e-mail  cle2@psu.edu  or 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu. 
edu/president/cqi/expo2000/. 
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News  in  Brief 


Open  House  at  Penn  College 

Combine  useful  information  about  hob- 
bies and  careers  with  an  array  of  activi- 
ties for  the  entire  family  and  you  have 
the  blueprint  for  a  day  of  fun  and  learn- 
ing at  Open  House  2000  on  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Technology's  North  Campus, 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday,  April  8. 
The  North  Campus  is  on  Route  6 
between  Wellsboro  and  Mansfield. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  Penn 
College's  eight  academic  schools,  the 
event  enables  people  to  see  how  hobbies 
and  personal  interests  can  lead  to 
rewarding  careers.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  (570)  724-7703. 

Visiting  chefs  at  Penn  College 

Four  chefs  from  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Co.  will  prepare  a  seven-course  gourmet 
meal  Saturday,  April  8,  at  7  p.m.  at  Le 
Jeune  Chef  Restaurant  as  part  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Visiting  Chefs  series  at  Penn 
College  in  Williamsport  A  limited  num- 
ber of  seats  are  still  available  for  this 
popular  series,  now  in  its  ninth  season. 
All  proceeds  from  the  $125-per-person 
dinner  will  benefit  the  Student  Scholar- 
ship Fund  at  Penn  College.  To  reserve 
seats  for  the  dinner,  call  (570)  320-5229. 

Sandusky  Roast  to  be 
broadcast  on  the  Internet 

For  those  who  cannot  attend  the  MBNA 
Jerry  Sandusky  Testimonial  Dinner  and 
Roast  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  Uni- 
versity Park  at  7  p.m.  Friday,  April  14, 
the  evening  will  be  brought  to  you  via 
the  Internet  Those  interested  can  view  a 
RealPlayer  streaming  video  feed  at 
http://www.PennStateSports.com.The 
dinner  and  roast  will  kick  off  the  annual 
Blue/White  Weekend.  For  the  full  story 
on  the  event,  go  to  http://www. 
psu.edu/ur/2000/sanduskydintter.html. 

Sandusky,  who  engineered  Penn  State 
Football's  defense  for  several  decades, 
retired  at  the  end  of  last  season.  San- 
dusky is  the  founder  of  The  Second 
Mile,  a  charitable  organization  that 
addresses  the  welfare  of  children. 

Event  for  children 

Children's  Day  at  the  Matson  Museum 
of  Anthropology  on  the  University  Park 
campus  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  April  15.  Children  ages  3  to  12  will 
enjoy  a  day  of  digging  for  artifacts, 
reconstructing  pottery,  building  skele- 
tons, painting  in  an  ancient  cave,  making 
ethnic  crafts,  learning  stories  from 
diverse  cultures  and  more. 

Cost  is  $3  per  child  with  advance  reg- 
istration or  $4  at  the  door.  Events  will 
take  place  on  the  second  floor  of  Carpen- 
ter Building  in  the  Matson  Museum  of 
Anthropology.  Children  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  adult 

For  more  information,  call  (814)  865- 
3853.  To  make  a  reservation  call  Tonia  at 
(814)  865-2509. 


Aquatics  spring  program 

Penn  State  Aquatics  will  begin  the  2000 
spring  session  at  University  Park  on 
Tuesday,  April  25,  and  run  through  June 
5.  The  program  is  designed  for  children 
6  years  and  older  who  are  interested  in 
competitive  swimming  training.  Basic 
prerequisites  include  being  able  to  swim 
a  minimum  of  25  yards  freestyle  or  back- 
stroke. This  is  not  a  learn  to  swim  pro- 

For  registration  information,  call  Jon 
Larson  at  (814)  863-3945. 

Funding  proposals  sought 

Proposals  for  the  Program  Innovation 
Fund,  which  facilitates  the  development 
of  innovative  programs  in  teaching, 
research  and  service  that  can  be 
launched  through  Outreach  and  Cooper- 
ative Extension,  are  currently  being 
accepted.  The  deadline  for  submissions 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  fund 
has  helped  nearly  550  Penn  State  faculty 
members  in  every  academic  college  and 
at  many  Commonwealth  campus  loca- 
tions develop  and  extend  outreach  pro- 
gramming. The  fund  supports  both  cred- 
it and  noncredit  programs  offered  in  a 
variety  of  educational  formats  —  confer- 
ences, specialized  institutes,  continuing 
and  distance  education  courses,  includ- 
ing World  Campus  courses,  radio  and  tel- 
evision programs  and  demonstration 
projects.  The  2000-2001  request  for  pro- 
posals is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.outreach.psu.edu/innovation. 

Summer  multicultural  workshops 

High  school  students  from  throughout 
the  northeastern  United  States  will  gath- 
er at  University  Park  July  9-21  for  the 
College  of  Communications'  annual  Mul- 
ticultural High  School  Workshops  in 
Advertising  and  Journalism. 

The  two-week  programs  will  run  in 
conjunction  with  one  another,  giving  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  gain  hands-on 
experience  in  both  fields  of  communica- 
tions. 

If  you  know  of  students  interested  in 
attending  either  of  the  workshops,  they 
can  download  an  application  from  the 
Web  at  www.psu.edu/dept/comm/ 
student/ welcome. shtml  by  clicking  on  the 
links  under  the  "Prospective  Students" 
heading.  The  final  application  deadline  is 
April  14. 

For  more  information,  contact  Joseph 
Selden  at  (814)  863-6081. 

Absence  policy  reminder 

Faculty  and  students  are  reminded  of 
Penn  State's  policy  regarding  students' 
requests  for  absence  from  class  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  a  religious  holiday. 
The  University  Faculty  Senate  Policy  on 
"Class  Attendance"  (42-27)  states  that 
instructors  should  provide,  within  rea- 
son, opportunity  to  make  up  work  for 
students  who  are  obliged  to  miss  classes 
for  legitimate  reasons. 

As  further  clarification,  the  Academic 
and  Administrative  Policies  and  Proce- 


dures Manual  (R-4)  states  that  while  the 
University  makes  every  effort  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  religious  holidays,  when 
conflicts  are  unavoidable,  the  policy  is  to 
try  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the 
students  affected. 

The  Faculty  Handbook  says  that  "Fac- 
ulty members  are  encouraged  to  enter- 
tain requests  for  exemptions  from  class 
attendance  for  purposes  of  religious 
observances."  A  list  of  holy  days  of  the 
major  world  religions  that  may  require 
students  to  depart  from  their  normal 
routine  is  published  by  the  Center  for 
Ethics  and  Religious  Affairs  at 
http://www.sa.psu.  edu/cera/ 
relhol.html. 

Advising  Web  pages  unveiled 

The  University  Advising  Council,  a 
group  created  by  the  Faculty  Senate,  has 
added  new  advising  information  pages  to 
its  Web  site  at  http://www. 
psu.edu/dus/uac/.  The  new  pages 
include  advising  contact  people  for  each 
college  and  campus  who  can  provide 
information  related  to  college  majors, 
change  of  location  assignments  and 
other  advising  matters. 

The  site  also  includes  examples  of 
outstanding  advising  programs,  guide- 
lines to  assist  units  in  assessing  their 
advising  programs,  advising  policy  infor- 
mation, links  to  the  Office  of  Undergrad- 
uate Education  and  more. 

Chaired  by  the  vice  provost  and  dean 
for  undergraduate  education,  the  UAC 
provides  oversight  of  the  University's 
academic  advising  program  and  has 
authority  to  aid  all  academic  units  in 
improving  the  delivery  of  their  advising 
systems. 

RideShare  Program 

RideShare  is  a  free  program  at  Universi- 
ty Park  that  helps  commuters  find  easy, 
economical  ways  to  get  to  and  from  work 
in  the  Centre  Region  either  through  car- 
pooling  or  vanpooling. 

RideShare  uses  a  computerized  Ride- 
Match  Program  to  match  individuals 
from  the  surrounding  communities  who 
share  the  same  commute.  Anyone  who 
registers  is  not  obligated  to  participate  in 
ridesharing.  There  are  several  incentives 
to  participating  and  more  than  100  peo- 
ple are  currently  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
RideShare  Program  at  (814)  238-2282, 
ext  131  or  Fleet  Operations  at  (814)  863- 
0164.  Registration  forms  are  available  at 
the  Parking  Office  in  the  Eisenhower 
Parking  Deck  or  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.catabus.com/. 

For  the  Record 

An  incorrect  phone  number  was  listed 
on  page  5  of  the  March  30  Intercom.  The 
number  to  call  for  information  about  a 
mini-medical  school  being  offered 
through  the  College  of  Medicine  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center  is  (717)  531- 
7965. 


EMPLOYEE 

BENEFITS 

You  and  your  health  plan 

As  a  faculty  and  staff  member, 
the  University  provides  you 
with  several  health  plan 
options.  To  do  this,  Penn  State 
has  entered  into  contracts 
with  several  different  organi- 
zations. Some,  such  as 
HealthAmerica,  are  responsi- 
ble for  claims  administration 
for  the  Healthpass  PPO  and 
Plan  A  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing their  HMO  and  Point  of 
Service  (POS)  plans.  Some 
others  are  contracted  with  the 
University  only  for  HMO  cov- 
erage. 

Each  of  these  organi/al  ions 
lias  customer  service  repre- 
sentatives prepared  to  answer 
your  individual  questions 
regarding  coverage  and  eligi- 
bility. The  phone  number  for 
your  plan  can  be  found  on 
your  University  health  plan 
card.  If  there  is  a  question 
regarding  coverage  for  a  spe- 
cific procedure,  it  is  important 
to  contact  your  health  plan 
before  the  service  is  per- 
formed. All  health  plans  have 
exclusions  and  limitations  that 
are  important  to  know  and 
understand  before  undertak- 
ing a  treatment  plan. 

In  the  event  that  coverage 
is  denied  by  your  carrier,  you 
have  the  right  to  request  a 
review  of  the  claim  and  to  pur- 
sue a  formal  appeal  of  the 
decision.  In  such  situations, 
you  should  contact  a  health 
care  plan  customer  service 
representative  to  determine 
the  process  and  requirements 
for  review  or  formal  appeal.  It 
will  be  helpful  to  note  the 
details  of  your  discussion, 
including  the  date  and  time 
and  the  name  of  the  individual 
with  whom  you  spoke. 

The  Employee  Benefits 
Division  continues  to  monitor 
the  performance  of  all  Univer- 
sity benefits  and  to  communi- 
cate expectations  to  all  of  the 
health  plan  providers.  While 
each  of  the  health  plan 
providers  is  responsible  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  cover- 
age and  claims  paid,  the  Uni- 
versity relies  on  the  provider 
for  prompt,  professional  and 
courteous  handling  of  the 
health  care  needs  of  faculty 
and  staff. 

There  may  be  situations 
where  you  may  need  the 
efforts  of  the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Division  staff  to  act  as  an 
advocate  with  your  health 
care  plan  provider.  Should 
that  become  necessary,  con- 
tact the  Employee  Benefits 
Division  at  (814)  865-1473  or 
e-mail  bene@psu.edu.. 
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Where  the 


Part  of  the  third  floor  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  is  turned  into  an  arts  and  crafts  area  during  Hub  Late  Night.  On  this 
evening,  Jennifer  Bainbridge,  front  left,  Christie  Berry,  Casey  Keiber  and  Meghan  Keiber,  front  right,  worked  on  making 
suncatchers. 

Pfioto:  Greg  Grieco 

Survey  confirms  variety  of  programs 
rising  in  popularity  with  students 


Throughout  the  academic  year, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Perm  State 
students  spend  their  weekends 
participating  in  activities  through 
Late  Night  Penn  State,  a  two-year-old,  stu- 
dent-supported initiative  at  University  Park. 
The  program  brings  free  concerts,  dances, 
comedy.  ;ir1s  ;nul  crafts  movies  and  other 


attractions  to  tin-  HUB-Robeson  Cultural 
Center  every  Friday  and  Saturday  from 
9  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  for  16  weeks  each  semes- 
ter and  has  been  honored  with  a  national 
award. 

A  recent  student  survey  has  tracked 
the  success  of  Late  Night  Penn  State, 
which  began  iiifnniially  in  l'i%  as  a  pro- 


Chip  Mock  draws  caricatures  of  students  Robyn  Inderwies  and  Mike  Remaly. 


gram  designed  to  provide  students  with  an 
alcohol-free  alternative  for  weekend  fun. 
The  program  lias  grown  in  popularity  and 
stature,  according  to  the  survey,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  acceptance  as  a  pre- 
ferred entertainment  choice. 

In  the  new  survey  —  part  of  the  series 
of  Penn  State  Pulse  Surveys  conducted 
by  Student  Affairs  —  a  large  majority  of 
students  (76  percent)  believe  that  Late 
Night  Penn  State  activities  made  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  campus  environ- 
ment and  80  percent  believe  it  is  a  good 
example  of  having  fun  without  alcohol. 
Over  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  weekend 
alone,  4,838  students  enjoyed  alcohol-free 
activities  ranging  from  music  and  danc- 
ing to  movies  and  comedians.  The  most 
popular  attractions  included  Music-O- 
Mania,  a  battle  of  the  bands  that  drew 
1,000  students,  and  a  Filipino  Student  Or- 
ganization dinner  and  show  that  drew 
780  participants. 

These  numbers  show  a  growing  sup- 
port for  Late  Night's  offerings.  A  Pulse 
survey  taken  just  two  years  ago  reported 
that  30  percent  of  the  student  body  at- 
tended at  least  one  Late  Night  event.  The 
most  recent  survey  reveals  that  46  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  has  now  attend- 
ed one  or  more  Late  Night  event. 

The  number  of  students  who  believe 
that  Late  Night  offerings  are  "a  good  exam- 
ple of  fun  without  alcohol"  rose  slightly 
over  the  number  reported  in  the  1998  sur- 


Becci  West,  president  of  the  Table  Te  s 
demonstrate  it  to  onlookers  in  the  H  f 
during  a  recent  Late  Night.  Robo  Por  ( 
speed  and  direction. 


vey  (74  percent)  —  even  among  stud 
who  do  not  attend  HUB  events.  For  t 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  u  d 
not  attend  an  event,  alcohol  was  nc 
tor  in  their  decision  —  instead,  it  v 
Nearly  30  percent  said  they  were  ti 
to  attend,  and  23  percent  said  they  hi  tl 
er  plans.  Only  4  percent  cited  the  abf  e 
of  alcohol  as  a  reason  for  not  attendii 
Universities  across  the  country  z 
attempting  to  deal  with  problems  re  d 
to  underage  and  binge  drinking,  whi  i 
defined  as  the  consumption  of  five  o 
more  drinks  in  one  sitting  for  n 
four  or  more  for  women.  The  Pulse!  - 
vey  findings  suggest  that  Late  NiglS  ■ 
State  might  be  an  answer.  Seventytl  e 


Late  Night  action  is 


mmt0T 


s  Club,  plays  a  game  of  Robo  Pong  to 
Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus 
s  the  player  ball  after  ball,  varying  both 


percent  of  those  responding  to  the  survey 
indicated  that  attending  Late  Night  events 
did     had  resulted  in  less  drinking  for  them- 
selves. 

In  fact,  Late  Night  Penn  State  has  been 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation as  a  model  alcohol  and  drug  preven- 
tion program  on  college  campuses  (see  sto- 
ry above,  right).  The  program  is  now  being 
emulated  by  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation. 

For  more  information  on  Late  Night 
Penn  State,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
pm.edu/HUB/StudentUniom/LateNight/. 
For  more  information  on  the  2000  Pulse 
survey,  visit  http://www.sa.psu.edu/sara/ 
pulse/pulse.html. 


Late  Night 
is  a  model 
prevention 
program 

Late  Night  Penn  State  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation as  a  model  alcohol  and  drug 
prevention  program  on  college  cam- 
puses. 

Dolores  W.  Maney,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  kinesiology  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and 
Sharon  Mortensen,  associate  director 
of  unions  and  student  activities  in  the 
Division  of  Student  Affairs  and  director 
of  the  Late  Night  Penn  State  entertain- 
ment program  will  accept  the  award  on 
behalf  of  the  University. 

Maney  leads  a  research  team  that 
secured  a  one-year,  $74,748  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  September  1999  to  study  the 
program  and  evaluate  the  relationship 
among  college  students'  participation 
in  alcohol-free  alternative  activities 
and  alcohol  consumption,  perception 
of  social  drinking  norms,  social  identi- 
ty and  perceptions  of  University  poli- 


Kelly  Daly  sets  up  i 
Center.  The  movies 
another  entertainrr 


Music  is  a  popular  choice,  and  Late  Night  Penn  State  offers  a  variety  of  options  in  that  category  as  well.  On  this 
night,  'Georgia  Project,"  featuring  singer  Virginia  Sherno  and  guitarist  Dan  Levin,  took  the  stage. 


Arts  &  Entertainment 


Stories  With  a  Twist 

Three  "Stories  With  a  Twist"  will  be  presented  by 
University  Readers  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  April  7,  and  Sat- 
urday, April  8,  in  112  Kern  Auditorium  on  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  Admission  is  free. 

The  first  story,  "A  Conversation  With  a  Mummy," 
is  a  humorous  exploration  of  19th-century  cultural 
hubris.  Scientists  of  the  day  are  astonished  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  mummy  who  is  brought  back  to  life.  The 
second  story,  by  Shirley  Jackson,  will  be  "One  Ordi- 
nary Day  With  Peanuts,"  the  wry  tale  of  a  gentleman 
who  spends  his  whole  day  doing  good  deeds.  The 
final  story  will  be  "The  Age  of  Invention,"  by  Norman 
Spinrad.  a  raucous  look  at  interior  decorating. 

Readers'  theatre  employs  the  storytelling  skills  of 
the  oral  tradition  to  perform  works  of  literature  ver- 
batim. Like  radio  drama,  the  focus  is  on  the  audi- 
ence's imagination.  For  more  information,  contact 
Tony  Lentz  at  (814)  865-1985. 

Choir  concert 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir  and  Chamber  Singers 
will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  in  the  School 
of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  two  ensembles,  conducted  by  Douglas  Miller, 
professor  of  music,  will  perform  works  ranging  from 
Renaissance  to  contemporary,  including  a  special 
commemoration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach's  death. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are  $4.50  for  non-students 
and  $2.50  for  students  and  may  be  purchased  in  the 
School  of  Music  Office,  233  Music  Building  I,  or  at 
the  door  before  the  perfoi 


Oriana  Singers 

The  Oriana  Singers,  under  the  direction  of  Lynn 
Drafall,  associate  professor  of  music  education,  will 
perform  their  annual  spring  campus  concert,  "Songs 
of  Spring."  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  April  9,  in  the  School  of 
Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Tickets  are  $4  for  the  general  public  and  $2  for 
students  and  are  available  at  the  door  before  the  per- 
formance. 

University  Choir 

The  Penn  State  University  Choir  will  present  its 
annual  spring  concert  at  5  p.m.  Sunday,  April  9,  in 
the  School  of  Music  Recital  Hall  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  The  theme  for  the  presentation  is 
"Freedom  Come."  Sine  Nomine,  a  chamber  choir 
from  the  University  Choir,  also  will  perform.  General 
admission  tickets  are  $4,  student  tickets  are  $2. 

Student  pottery  on  display 

"Mud  and  Fire:  Ceramics  2000,"  an  exhibition  of  pottery 
crafted  by  ceramics  students  at  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Technology,  will  be  on  display  at  The  202  Gallery  in  the 
Alvin  C.  Bush  Campus  Center  from  April  11  through  28. 


Ban  Saw  Ballerina,  a  work  in  steel  by  Elli  Groninger- 
Woodward,  is  on  display  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Center, 
University  Park,  through  May  16. 


The  works,  which  are  created  using  hand-building 
and  wheel-thrown  techniques,  are  submitted  by  stu- 
dents in  various  majors  at  Penn  College. 

Bach's  Lunch 

Six  voice  performance  students  from  the  School  of 
Music  will  sing  at  the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10 
p.m.  Thursday,  April  13,  in  the  Helen  Eakin  Eisenhow- 
er Chapel  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Tara  Bobi- 
ak,  Ron  Remke,  Lisa  Schale,  Gordon  Kaslusky,  Sarah 
Johnson  and  Matthew  Swope  will  sing  solo  selections. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  sponsored  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture's  School  of  Music 
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Martina  McBride  to  play 

Country  Music  Association 
Female  Vocalist  of  the  Year  BRYCE 

Martina  McBride,  with  special  TADHAM 

guest  Mark  Wilis,  will  make  her       JUKJJAJN 
first-ever  appearance  at  The  CENTER 

Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  May  19.  Tickets  are 

$26.50  for  reserved  seating  and  go  on  sale  at  8  a.m. 
Monday,  April  10.  Tickets  will  also  be  available  online 
at  http://www.bjc.psu.edu/.  Wristbands  will  be  made 
available  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  for 
ticket  buyers  wishing  to  purchase  tickets  at  the 
Bryce  Jordan  Ticket  Center. 

McBride  released  her  debut  album.  The  Time 
Has  Come,"  in  1992.  The  title  track  was  released  as 
her  first  single  and  it  stayed  on  the  charts  for  five 
months.  "The  Way  That  I  Am,"  her  second  album, 
was  released  in  1993,  and  became  her  breakthrough. 

Wills  burst  onto  the  country  charts  in  1996  with 
"Jacob's  Ladder,"  and  earned  No.  1  hits,  including  "I 
Do  (Cherish  You),"  "Don't  Laugh  At  Me"  and  "Wish 
You  Were  Here,"  Wills  has  established  himself  as  a 
soulful  charismatic  performer. 


Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket 
Center,  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  selected  Uni-Mart 
ticket  outlets.  Commonwealth  Campus  ticket  outlets,  c 
by  calling  (814)  865-5555  or  (800)  863-3336. 


and  the  University  Lutheran  Parish.  After  the  con- 
cert, audience  members  may  take  their  bag  lunches 
to  the  Roy  and  Agnes  Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisen- 
hower Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
provided. 

HUB-Robeson  exhibit 

"Visual  Serendipity:  Paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic,"  will  be 
on  display  in  the  Art  Alley  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Cen- 
ter on  the  University  Park  campus  through  May  18. 
Ursic  is  completing  a  BFA  in  painting  and  drawing, 
and  has  been  awarded  the  Barabra  Gohn  and  Edwin 
Zoller  scholarships  from  the  School  of  Visual  Arts. 
For  more  information,  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.psu.edu/HUB/Galleries/orcan  (814)  865-2563. 

Exhibitions  at  Zoller  Gallery 

The  Zoller  Gallery  on  the  University  Park  campus  is 
showing  exhibitions  by  Penn  State's  School  of  Visual 
Arts  master  of  fine  arts  candidates  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  The  current  exhibition 
features  photographs  by  Katarin  Parizek  who  took 
them  in  Bolivia  while  on  a  Fulbright  Scholarship. 
The  ceramic  work  of  Curtis  Stewardson  and  Sam 
Clarkson,  and  the  photographs  of  Melissa  Janssen 
and  Helena  Lukas  Martemucci  also  will  be  featured. 
For  more  information  call  (814)  863-3352. 


COURSES 


Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  programs  on 
the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)  865-3085.  Or  register  online  at  http:// 
www.ohr.psu.edu/webClassic/catalog/healthmatters.cfm. 

■  Weight  Watchers  at  Work  —  WE  018 

Sessions  run  14  weeks.  Cost  $138;  lifetime  mem- 
bers. $126. 


Section  3:  Meets  Tuesdays,  April  1 1-July  25  (no  July 
4  meeting),  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  In  125  Reber  Building. 
Please  note:  the  first  session  (April  11)  will  be  held  in 
221  Chambers  Building. 

Section  4:  Meets  Wednesdays,  April  12-July  26,  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  in  room  301A  Agricultural  Administra- 
tion Building.  Please  note:  the  first  session  (April  12) 
will  be  held  in  room  118  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
Industries  Building. 


■  Healthy  Inside:  Beauty  Outside:  A  Holistic  Approach 
to  Acne  —  WEL  203 

Antibiotics  may  not  be  the  best  answer  to  this  com- 
mon skin  problem,  and  may  set  you  up  for  long-term 
health  problems.  Instead,  build  your  health  and  heal 
your  skin  through  changes  in  your  diet,  sensible  sup- 
plementation, simple  body  detoxification  and  even  self- 
administered  accupressure.  Meets  noon  to  1  p.m. 
Thursday,  April  13,  in  341  Deike  Building.  Cost  $5. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


April  7  -  April  16 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  April  7 

"Stories  With  a  Twist,"  University  Readers,  8  p.m., 

112  Kem  Auditorium,  through  April  8. 
Sunday,  April  9 
"Superstar:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andy  Warhol,"  film, 

2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
Wednesday,  April  12 

"After  Stonewall,"  film/talk,  noon  to  1  p.m.,  120  Boucke. 
Old  Main  Open  House 
Friday,  April  14 
"Cezanne,  Picasso,  Matisse,  and  all  that  —  Modern 

Stuff,"  gallery  talk  by  Patrick  McGrady,  2  p.m.,  Palmer 

Lipcon  lobby. 
Angelo  Roxas  on  "Opportunities  in  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Landscape,"  talk,  entertainment  and  buffet,  5  to 

7  p.m.,  113  Carnegie. 
Ice  Rhythms,  7:30  p.m.,  Ice  Pavilion,  through  April  15.  For 

tickets,  call  (814)  865-4102. 
Saturday,  April  15 
"Andy  Warhol's  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  gallery  talk  by  Jan 

Abbott,  11:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  April  7 

Sonny  Rollins,  jazz  saxophonist,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Saturday,  April  8 

Barry  Manilow,  8  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  865-5555. 

City  Lights,  The  Nittany  Valley  Symphony,  3  p.m.,  Eisenhow- 
er Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Tak^cs  Quartet,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-0255. 

The  Penn  State  Concert  Choir  and  Chamber  Singers,  Dou- 
glas Miller,  conductor,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Tickets  are 
$4.50,  non-students;  $2.50,  students;  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door. 

Sunday,  April  9 

The  Oriana  Singers,  Lynn  Drafall,  director,  2  p.m.,  Recital 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $4,  general  public;  $2,  students;  and 
are  available  at  the  door. 

The  Penn  State  University  Choir,  5  p.m.,  Recital  Hall.  Tick- 
ets are  $4,  general  public;  $2,  students. 

Wednesday,  April  12 

Good  News,  previews  7:30  p.m.,  April  12  and  13;  8  p.m., 
April  14,  15,  21,  22;  7:30  p.m..  April  17,  18,  19,  20; 
2  p.m.,  April  22;  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  863-0255. 

Thursday,  April  13 

Simple  Gifts,  NoonTime  concert,  HUB-Robeson  Center. 

Six  voice  performance,  Bach's  Lunch,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisen- 
hower Chapel. 

Friday,  April  14 

Victor/Victoria,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)  863-0255. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  April  7 

Rosalind  Barnett  on  "The  Future  of  the  Sexes:  Reconciling 
Perceived  Gender  Differences  with  Reality,"  2  p.m., 
102  Weaver. 

Patrick  Drohan  on  "Soil  Physical  and  Chemical  Relation- 
ship in  Declining  and  Non-declining  Plots  of  Sugar 
Maple  Trees,"  3:35  p.m..  101  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  Industries. 

David  Myers  on  "Imagining  Democracy  in  Capital  City  Poli- 
tics: The  Case  of  Caracas,"  4  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 

Samuel  L.  Popkin  on  "The  New  Technologies  of  Campaign- 
ing: The  2000  Elections,"  8  to  9:30  p.m.,  108  Forum. 

Monday,  April  10 

Niklas  Holzberg  on  "Staging  the  Fringe  Before  Shake- 
speare: Hans  Sachs  and  the  Ancient  Novel,"  12:15  to 
1:10  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 

Dennis  Shea  on  "Prescription  Drug  Coverage  in  Medicare: 
Who  Needs  It?"  3:30  to  4:30  p.m.,  101  Health  and 
Human  Development  East. 

David  Drabold  on  "Light-Induced  Structural  Rearrange- 
ments in  Chalcogenide  Glasses,"  3:30  p.m.,  339 
Davey  Laboratory. 

David  Lllja  on  "When  All  Else  Fails,  Guess  —  Speculating 
on  Values,  Addresses,  and  Loops  for  High-Performance 
Computing,"  4  p.m.,  Ill  Wartik  Laboratory. 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  mingled  with  visitors  to  his  office  last  fall  during  the  fall  open  hous' 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  spring  open  house  at  Old  Main  will  be  held  April  12. 


Saturday,  April  15 

John  A.  Halchak  on  "Titanium  Applications  In  Liquid  Rock- 
et Engines,"  10:30  a.m..  26  Hosier. 


Friday,  April  7 

"Seymour  Lipton  and  Abstract  Expressionism:  A  Sympo- 
sium," Palmer  Museum,  through  April  8.  To  register,  call 
(814)  865-7672. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 

Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Woodward,  through  May  16. 

"WTW  Architects,  Designing  the  HUB-Robeson  Center: 

From  Concept  to  Completion,"  through  April  17. 
"Out  of  the  Box:  Myths  and  Reality,"  through  May  14. 
"Dancers"  photographs  by  Ray  Ramdn,"  through  May  17. 
"Abstracting  the  Landscape:  Paintings  and  Prints  by  Ralph 

D.  Hetzel  Jr.,"  through  April  30. 
"Visual  Serendipity:  Paintings  by  Jaime  Urslc,"  through 

May  18. 
Kem  exhibit  area 
"Stations  of  the  Cross,"  prints  by  Wes  Olmstead,  through 

May  18. 
North  Halls  exhibit  area 

"Michael  C.  Miller:  Mixed  Media  Pieces,"  through  April  20. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor,"  Special  Exhibi- 
tions Gallery  II.  through  June  4. 
"Andy  Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  American  Works  on 

Paper  Gallery,  through  June  11. 
"Matisse:  Jazz,"  through  May  28. 
Patemo  Library  exhibit  area 
"The  United  Steelworkers  of  America:  From  Pennsylvania 

to  the  World."  through  April  28. 
Parte*  Library  exhibit  area 
Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  through  April  29. 
Ritenour  exhibit  area 

"Photographs  by  Rayond  Ramon,"  through  May  3. 
West  Halls  exhibit  area 
"Route  550  South:  Images  by  Kathryn  Murken,"  through 

May  3. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including 
sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/cal- 
endar/.  For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and 
j'  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.out- 


Drew  Gilpin  Faust  on  "Peculiar  Conditions  and  Necessi- 
ties: The  Civil  War  Soldier  and  the  Art  of  Dying," 
7:30  p.m.,  121  Sparks. 

Tuesday,  April  11 

Evanghelos  Zafiriou  on  "Iterative  Optimization  of  Continu- 
ous and  Batch  Processes  in  the  Presence  of  Modeling 
Error,"  10  a.m.,  140  Fenske  Laboratory. 

Doug  Wolfe  on  "Microsimulation,  Population  Projection, 
and  Interval  Estimation,"  noon,  406  Oswald  Tower. 

Donald  Pfaff  on  "Hormone-induced  Genes,  Forebrain  Neu- 
rons and  Behavior,"  4  p.m.,  101  Thomas. 

Geoffrey  Conrad  on  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Inca  Empire," 
8  p.m.,  Penn  State  Room,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Wednesday,  April  12 

Robin  Casten  on  "The  Relationships  Between  Personality 
Traits  and  Vision-Specific  Function  Among  Older  People 
with  Impaired  Vision,"  noon  to  1  p.m.,  108  Wartik  Lab- 
oratory. 

Richard  Cyr  on  "Cytoskeletal  Dynamics,"  12:20  p.m., 
106  Wartik  Laboratory. 

"University  Libraries  Electronic  Seminar  Series  —  Ameri- 
ca's Memory:  Archival  Resources  on  the  Web,"  2  to 
4  p.m..  W104A  Pattee  Library. 

Holly  Sowell  on  "Coping  with  the  St/ess  of  Graduate  Edu- 
cation and  Research,"  presentation  and  group  discus- 
sion, 5  to  6:30  p.m.,  112  Kern. 

Thursday,  April  13 

Raymond  Ashoori  on  "Single  Electron  Contours  of  the 
Quantum  Hall  Liquid,"  2  p.m.,  S5  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Antony  Hewish  on  "The  Pulsar  Dynamo,"  2:30  -3:45  p.m., 
162  Willard. 

Jeffrey  L.  Roitman  on  "The  Clinical  Exercise  Physiologist  in 
Healthcare:  A  Territorial  Struggle,"  4:30  to  5:30  p.m., 
Ill  Chambers. 

Christy  Anderson  on  "Seeing  the  Ruins  Themselves: 
Renaissance  England  and  the  Barbarians,"  6:30  p.m., 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

Friday,  April  14 

Soumya  Mohanty  on  "Detecting  Transients  in  Noisy  Data," 
10:45  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 

Amy  Greenberg  on  "Latin  America  in  the  Antebellum 
Expansionist  Imagination,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle. 

Heather  Shoener  on  "Individualizing  Courseware  to  Meet 
Student  Needs,"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  Industries. 


ft.psu.edu/conferences.  r 


Graduate  Exhibition  winners  announced 


The  15th  Annual  Graduate  Exhibi- 
tion, held  on  the  University  Park 
campus  March  22  and  23,  featured 
the  work  of  graduate  students  in 
202  poster  exhibits,  15  performanc- 
es and  six  visual  arts  displays. 

Topics  presented  in  the  Poster 
Session  ranged  from  the  life  habits 
of  deep-sea  tubeworms  to  design 
characteristics  of  hybrid  electric 
vehicles.  Tilt*  Performance  Option 
presentations  ran  the  gamut  from 
piano  works  by  the  masters  to  an 
excerpt  from  a  one-person  show. 
Students  in  visual  arts,  participating 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  showed 
their  work  in  photography,  ceram- 
ics and  clay. 

Established  in  1986.  the  Gradu- 
ate Exhibition  celebrates  research 
as  an  essential  and  exciting  part  of 
graduate  education  at  Penn  State. 
The  number  of  students  participat- 
ing has  grown  each  year;  this  year's 
total  of  223  entries  was  the  largest 
ever.  Some  130  faculty  and  gradu- 
ate student  judges  graded  the 
poster  exhibits,  performances  and 
displays. 

The  exhibition  was  sponsored 
by  The  Graduate  School  and  organ- 
ized by  the  Graduate  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Research.  The  following 
students  were  named  first  place 
winners.  For  a  complete  list  of  win- 
ners, see  The  Graduate  School  Web 
site  at  http://www.gradsch.psu.edu/ 
exhibition. 

Arts  and  Humanities 

■  Elizabeth  Archuleta,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  investigated  the 
art  and  narrative  traditions  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  both 
as  expressions  of  cultural  survival 
and  as  resources  for  maintaining 
identity  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  Her  adviser  is  Carla  Mul- 
ford;  and 

■  Heide  Amante  Crawford. 
Department  of  German,  looked  at 
the  German  horror  ballad  as  a  lit- 
erary genre.  Her  adviser  is  Thomas 
Beebee. 

Engineering 

■  Aninkumar  Sridharan,  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
whose  adviser  is  Lawrence  Hochre- 
iter.  Sridharan  used  scanning  elec- 
tron microscopy  and  other  tech- 
niques to  examine  the  effects  of 
chemical  cleaning  on  the  surface 
characteristics  and  perfo 


Cellist  Milena  Mateeva  won  a  first  prize  for  her  performance  of 
"Variations  on  a  Theme  Rococo,"  by  Tchaikovsky,  at  the  15th  Annual 
Graduate  Exhibition.  The  research  exhibition  allows  graduate  students 
to  showcase  and  explain  their  work  to  a  general  audience  and  to 
compete  for  awards  totaling  about  $10,000.  For  a  complete  list  of 
winners,  see  rih*p://www.gradsch.psu.edu/exrjibition. 


steam  generator  tubes. 

Health  and  Life  Sciences 

■  Louise  Comas,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  studied  methods  of 
assessing  root  death  and  decompo- 
sition as  a  result  of  canopy  pruning 
in  Concord  grape  vines.  Her  advis- 
er is  David  Eissenstat; 

■  Patrick  Drohan,  Department  of 
Agronomy,  identified  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  soil  that  may 
be  important  to  understanding  the 
decline  of  sugar  maple  trees  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  His  advis- 
er is  Gary  Petersen;  and 

■  Susan  LeFevre  of  the  intercol- 
lege  program  in  environmental  pol- 
lution control,  presented  the  results 
of  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
using  limestone  sand  to  neutralize 
acid  stream  water.  Her  adviser  is 
William  Sharpe. 

Performance  Option 

■  Cellist  Milena  Mateeva  of  the 
School  of  Music  played  "Variations 
on  a  Theme  Rococo,"  by 
Tchaikovsky.  Her  adviser  is  Mary- 
lene  Dosse. 

Physical  Sciences 

■  Caroline  Loop,  Department  of 
Geosciences  in  the  College  of  Earth 
and  Mineral  Sciences,  investigated 


the  effects  on  acid  mine  drainage 
chemistry  of  adding  fly  ash  to  a  sur- 
face mine  pool  in  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  advis- 
er is  William  White. 

Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

■  Shelley  Kay  Lund  and  Diane  Mil- 
lar of  the  Department  of  Communi- 
cation Disorders  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development; 
Lund  and  Millar,  whose  adviser  is 
Janice  Light,  looked  at  language 
development  in  children  through 
pictures  and  studied  the  implica- 
tions of  these  drawings  for  improv- 
ing the  teaching  of  symbol-based 
communication  to  non-speaking 
individuals;  and 

■  Janet  Schulenberg,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  College  of 
the  Liberal  Arts,  analyzed  carbon 
isotopes  from  food  residues  present 
on  prehistoric  cooking  pots.  Her 
adviser  is  Dean  Snow. 

Visual  Arts 

■  Melissa  Janssen  of  the  art 
department  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture  for  her  photo- 
graph "Beauty  Marks,"  part  of  a 
series  of  photographs  exploring 
beauty  pageants  as  a  cultural  ritual. 
Janssen's  adviser  is  Marc  Hessel. 
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Asian  Pacific  American 
Heritage  Month  set 

April  is  Asian  Pacific  American  Heritage  Month 
at  Penn  State  and  a  number  of  events,  coordinat- 
ed by  the  Asian  Pacific  American  Coalition  and 
sponsored  by  several  Asian  American  student 
organizations  and  other  University  units,  are 
being  offered  in  celebration  at  University  Park. 
The  following  activities  are  tentatively  scheduled 
and  are  subject  to  change: 

■  Tuesday,  April  6:  Mandarin  for  Dummies, 
302  HUB,  8  p.m.;  information  on  KEWL  Leader- 
ship Program,  7  p.m.,  102  Thomas  Building,  spon- 
sored by  Multicultural  Resource  Center. 

■  Saturday.  April  8:  Korean  Cultural  Night, 
Osmond  Lab,  time  to  be  announced; 


■  Wednesday,  April  12:  Calligraphy  Workshop, 
302  HUB,  8  p.m.;  Demo  cooking  at  West  Halls 
Dining  Commons,  4:30  to  7:30  p.m.; 

■  Wednesday,  April  13:  A  Multi-Cultural 
Evening,  Rec  Hall,  640  p.m.; 

■  Thursday,  April  14:  Asian  Art  Exhibit  open- 
ing ceremony,  noon  to  1:30  p.m.,  Palmer  Museum 
of  Art;  APA  Heritage  Month  Celebration, 
Carnegie  Cinema,  5  to  7  p.m.;  Taiwanese  Night 
Market,  Pollock  Rec  Room,  10  p.m.; 

■  Friday,  April  15:  Holi  at  7  p.m.,  HUB-Robe- 
son  Center's  Heritage  Hall; 

■  Monday,  April  17:  Fashion  Show,  11:30 
a.m„  12:30  p.m.,  2  p.m.  and  3  p.m. 

■  Tuesday.  April  18:  Appreciating  Other  Cul- 
tures, 7  p.m..  Pollock  Commons  Rec  Room; 

■  Wednesday,  April  19:  Speaker  Nolan  Zane 
on  "Dilemmas  and  Challenges  in  Asian  American 
Studies,"  time  to  be  announced.  HUB-Robeson 
Center's  Heritage  Hall; 

■  Thursday.  April  20:  Mr.  &  Miss  Penn  State 
with  guest  appearance  by  Miss  Pennsylvania, 

7  p.m..  HUB-Robeson  Center's  Heritage  Hall; 

■  Saturday,  April  22:  Annual  Asian  American 
5-on-5  Basketball  Tournament,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
IM  Building,  Gym  1; 

■  Monday,  April  24:  Asian  Pacific  American 
Film  Festival  featuring  "Spices."  7:30  p.m..  HUB- 
Robeson  Center's  Heritage  Hall; 

■  Tuesday,  April  25:  Asian  Pacific  American 
Film  Festival  featuring  To  Live,"  7:30  p.m.,  HUB- 
Robeson  Center's  Heritage  Hall; 

■  Wednesday,  April  26:  Hip  Hop  Nite  featuring 
The  Mountain  Brothers,  nationally  performing 
artists  and  Penn  State  alumni.  8  p.m..  HUB-Robe- 
son Center's  Heritage  Hall;  and 

■  Thursday,  April  27:  Asian  Pacific  American 
Film  Festival  featuring  "Black  Mask,"  and  Food 
Festival/closing  ceremonies  for  APA  Heritage 
Month,  6  p.m.,  HUB-Robeson  Center's  Heritage 
Hall. 


HUB  parking  deck  construction  will  add  new  level,  60  parking  spaces 


Construction  is  set  to  begin  early  in 
May  for  the  addition  of  one  more  level 
on  the  HUB  Parking  Deck  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus.  The  new  level 
will  add  about  80  spaces  and  is  planned 
to  be  completed  by  August.  During 
construction,  however,  the  entire  deck 
will  be  "off-line"  for  about  a  month 


according  to  parking  officials.  Brown  F 
permits  will  be  honored  in  Eisenhower 
Deck  (which  is  Yellow  F),  as  well  as  in 
any  open  staff  lots. 

In  addition,  plans  are  still  being  devel- 
oped for  the  expansion  of  the  Nittany 
Deck  (near  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn)  at 
University  Park,  and  officials  hope  work 


on  that  parking  structure  also  can  begin 
in  May.  Parking  officials  plan  to  expand 
the  facility  by  533  spaces,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  spaces  in  the  deck  to 
more  than  1,300. 

The  much-needed  expansion  of  the 
Nittany  Deck  will  help  offset  the  loss  of 
Red  H  and  other  core  parking  spaces 


that  have  been  lost  over  the  last  12 
months  due  to  construction  of  the  Hintz 
Alumni  Center,  expansion  of  Pattee 
Library  and  roadway  improvements. 

Relocation  plans  for  parking  during 
the  construction  of  both  of  these  decks 
are  currently  being  developed  and  will 
be  announced  when  they  are  final. 
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Jp  Focus  on  Research 

Anti-drug  campaigns  aim  at  racial  fears 


The  latest  headlines  about  the 
club  drug  Ecstasy  and  its 
alleged  dangers  are  part  of 
another  anti-drug  campaign 
generated  by  drug  enforcement 
bureaucrats,  politicians  and  the  media 
to  scare  the  public,  said  a  Penn  State 
historian. 

"Since  the  mid-1970s,  panics  about 
synthetic  drugs  have  erupted  with 
striking  regularity  in  the  United 
States,"  said  J.  Philip  Jenkins,  distin- 
guished professor  of  religious  studies 
and  history  and  author  of  the  recent 
book  Synthetic  Panics:  Symbolic  Politics 
of  Designer  Drugs  (New  York  Universi- 
ty Press) . 

"What  makes  synthetics  so  unique- 
ly scary  is  that  they  are  particularly 
'white  drugs.'  raising  the  specter  that 
what  happened  to  minorities  with  the 
crack  epidemic  might  spill  over  into 
the  white  community."  said  Jenkins. 
"Often,  this  threat  is  disguised  in 
terms  of  drugs  like  ecstasy  appealing 
to  'good  kids'  or  'the  suburbs"  —  but 
what  the  codes,  ultimately,  mean  is 
white  kids.  What  I  call  'synthetic  pan- 
ics' are  an  unabashed  attempt  to  play 
on  the  racial  fears  and  stereotypes  of 
the  majority  community." 

Such  anti-drug  movements  have  led 
to  the  expansion  of  drug  enforcement 
powers,  including  .1  militaristic  police 
philriMiphy,  and  great  infusion  of  pub- 
lic money.  But  public  enthusiasm  is 
waning  with  the  current  Los  Angeles 
police  department  corruption  scandal, 
the  New  York  police  shooting  of  a 
West  African  immigrant  and  the 
vicious  attack  of  a  Haitian  immigrant 
by  N.Y.  police,  according  to  Jenkins. 

"When  support  starts  dropping,  you 
suddenly  hear  new  scare  stories  about 
another  drug  epidemic  facing  youths 
in  Middle  America  in  order  to  shore 
up  the  drug  enforcement  bureaucra- 
cy," Jenkins  said. 

The  grim  social  effects  of  past  drug 
wars  have  been  mass  jailings  of  peo- 
ple, a  growing  militarized  attitude 
among  law  enforcement  and  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  placed  on  minority 
communities,  according  to  Jenkins. 

"The  drug  war  must  take  much  of 
the  blame  of  the  abysmal  state  of 


J.  Philip  Jenkins,  distinguished  professor  of  religious  studies  and  history,  said 
panics  about  synthetic  drugs  such  as  Ecstacy  heighten  deeply  rooted  public 
about  social  and  cultural  upheaval. 


police-community  relations  during  the 
1980s  and  1990s  and  the  depths  of 
mutual  hatred  that  became  apparent 
during  the  wave  of  urban  violence  in 
Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  in  1992." 
Another  major  impact  of  the  drug 
wars  has  been  the  removal  of  some 
highly  effective  drugs,  especially  those 
that  control  pain,  from  legal  medical 
use.  In  illnesses  like  terminal  cancer, 
drugs  such  as  heroin  are  by  far  most 
effective  for  relieving  pain  and  are 
commonly  used  in  other  countries.  In 


the  U.S.,  patients  are  undermedicated 
partly  because  of  doctor's  fears  of 
addiction,  but  mainly  because  of  over- 
whelming campaigns  by  anti-drug 
bureaucracies,  according  to  the  book. 

"Designer  drugs  inspire  so  much 
fear  not  because  they  are  uniquely 
dangerous,  but  they  heighten  deeply 
rooted  public  concerns  about  social 
and  cultural  upheaval.  These  panic 
movements  scapegoat  people  outside 
the  mainstream  and  worsen  racial, 
class  and  intergenerational  conflicts." 


Drug  shown  to 
reduce  metastatic 
breast  cancer 
complications 

A  paper  published  in  the  March  2000 
issue  of  Cancer  documents  the  effec- 
tiveness of  pamidronate  as  a  pallia- 
tive treatment  for  women  with 
metastatic  breast  cancer  to  the  skele- 
ton. 

Pamidronate  is  a  specific  type  of 
bisphosphonale,  which  is  a  group  of 
drugs  conventionally  used  to  combat 
malignant  bone  deterioration. 

According  to  Dr.  Allen  Upton, 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  College 
of  Medicine,  chief  of  oncology  at 
The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter and  senior  author  of  the  paper. 
the  study  was  conducted  lo  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of 
pamidronate  as  therapy  for  women 
with  breast  cancer  that  spread  to 
bone.  Pamidronate  was  given  each 
month  in  addition  to  standard 
chemotherapy  or  endocrine  therapy 
for  the  breast  cancer. 

According  to  Lipton.  bone  metas- 
tasis occurs  in  more  than  80  percent 
of  all  patients  with  metastatic  breast 
cancer.  This  can  cause  complications 
such  as  bone  pain,  spinal  cord  com- 
pression and  fractures.  In  addition, 
these  patients  may  require  surgery 
or  radiation  therapy. 

"Published  data  show  that 
pamidronate  therapy  effectively 
reduces  skeletal  complications  for  up 
to  12  months  for  women  with  breast 
cancer  that  has  spread  to  bone.  The 
significance  of  this  study  is  that  our 
current  data  provide  results  of  the 
effect  of  up  to  24  months  of 
pamidronate  treatment  for  this  cate- 
gory of  patient,"  he  said. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  strik- 
ing. The  number  of  skeletal  compli- 
cations over  time  was  reduced  by  .15 
percent  in  the  treatment  group,  and 
20  percent  fewer  women  in  the  treat- 
ment group  experienced  any  of  the 
skeletal  complications  commonly 
associated  with  metastatic  bone  dis- 
ease. The  median  time  to  a  first  or 
new  fracture  was  more  than  twice  as 
long  for  women  in  the  treatment 
group  (25  months  vs.  12  months). 
The  patients  taking  a  placebo  had 
significantly  more  pain  than  those 
did  in  the  treatment  group. 


Web  site  based  on  book  informs  breast  cancer  patients  about  surgery  aftermath 


A  new  Web  site,  based  on  a  book  by 
Fran  Hultzapple  and  the  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center  breast  cancer  support 
group,  shows  women  what  to  expect 
after  undergoing  breast  cancer  sur- 
gery. 

"We  believe  this  is  the  only  Web  site 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Women  can  go 
here  and  immediately  see  what  they 
will  look  like  after  breast  cancer  sur- 


gery," said  editor  Hultzapple,  who  is  a 
breast  cancer  survivor.  "When  I  had 
my  surgery  10  years  ago,  that  was  my 
first  question.  I  know  this  will  help 

The  book,  Show  Me:  A  Photo  Collec- 
tion of  Breast  Cancer  Survivors' 
Lumpectomies,  Mastectomies,  Breast 
Reconstructions  and  Thoughts  on  Body 
Image,  is  a  visual  resource  book  pre- 


senting color  photographs  and  c 
ments  from  23  breast  c 
Some  photos  and  comments  from  the 
book  are  now  available  on  Dr.  Susan 
Love's  Web  site  at 

http://www.susanlovemd.com/.  Click  on 
"Community"  and  then  under 
"Resource  Library"  for  the  Show  Me 

The  book  is  published  and  distrib- 


uted through  the  breast  center  at  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center.  One  copy  of 
the  book  is  offered  to  any  medical 
organization,  breast  cancer  support 
group,  hospital,  breast  care  clinic  or 
patients'  library  requesting  one.  Addi- 
tional copies  are  available  for  a  dona- 
tion of  $25  per  book,  including  ship- 
ping. To  order,  fax  a  request  to  (717) 
531-2041. 
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Welcome  to  Penn  State 


Still  a  little  unsteady,  a  foal  leans  on  its  mother  for  support  at  the  Horse  Barns  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Five  foals, 
including  this  one,  were  born  over  spring  break.  The  horses,  part  of  a  herd  of  43,  are  used  for  instructional  purposes  In 
many  of  the  agricultural  sciences  classes  that  involve  animal  production.  Foaling  season  runs  from  mid-February  to  May. 


Private  Giving 
Couple  gives  $500,000  more  toward  scholarships 


William  C.  Render  graduated  from 
Penn  State  in  1958  and  went  on  to  spend 
nearly  40  years  in  management  in  the 
trucking  industry.  Now  he  and  his  wife, 
Olga,  have  decided  to  share  some  of 
their  success  with  the  University  so  that 
DtlHTstiKlciiismiirlii  bcin 'ill.  Hie  Benders 
have  committed  S500,000  to  endow 
scholarships  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  in  business  logistics. 

The  Bender  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  students  who  show  academ- 
ic promise  and  demonstrate  financial 
need. 

"Bill"  Bender,  a  native  of  Saint  Clair. 
retired  in  1994  as  president  of  Cus- 
tomized Transportation  Corp..  a  logistics 


a  (G  r  a  n  i: 
DESTINY 


THE 

PENN  STATE 

CAMPAIGN 


for  Penn  Stale'-.  (,r 


paign.  an  effort  lo  raise  $1  billion  in  pri- 
vate support  over  the  seven-year  period 

ing  in  Pennsylva-  ending  June  30,  2003. 

nia  in  1958  and  Olga  Bender  is  also  from  Saint  Clair, 

held      various  She  worked  while  her  husband  was  a 

management  Penn  State  student  and  has  been  a  full 

and    executive  partner  in  the  couple's  philanthropy  to 

positions,  includ-  the  University.  The  Benders,  who  reside 

ing  11  years  as  in  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Fla.,  created  the 

president       of  scholarship  fund  as  part  of  their  estate 

Irwin-based  plans. 

Helms  Express.  The  Benders  previously  committed 
He  also  $100,000  for  an  undergraduate  scholar- 
serves  as  volun-  ship  for  students  in  the  business  logis- 
teer  chair  of  the  tics  department  A  son,  William  Bender, 
Florida  region  is  a  1989  graduate  of  the  University's 
nd  Destiny  cam-  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 


BOOKSHELF 


Robert  Lima,  professor  of  Spanish  and 
comparative  literature,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanis- 
tic Studies 

The  first  of  three  volumes  of  Ramon 
del  Valle-Inclan,  an  Annotated  Bibliog- 


raphy, published  in  London  by  Grant 
&  Cutler  Ltd. 

Volume  I  of  the  series  deals  with 


are  scheduled  to  appear  late  this  year. 
The  book  is  number  53  in  the  series 
Research  Bibliographies  and  Checklists, 


the  Works  of  Valle-Inclan,  and  contains       edited  by  A.D.  Deyermond,  J.R.  LHUe 
1,873  entries  dating  from  1888  and  I.E.  Varey.  The  series  features 

through  1999.  The  next  two  volumes         works  on  all 
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Mckeesport 
program  hits 
10-year  mark 


This  semester  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  a  program  at  Penn 
State  McKeesport  that  has  helped 
area  students  beat  the  odds  and  gain  an 
education. 

The  Penn  State  Educational  Partner- 
ship Program  (PEPP).  an  early  interven- 
tion program  designed  lo  help  youth 
acquire  skills  and  attitudes  that  will 
enable  them  to  go  on  to  college,  is  mark- 
ing its  10th  year  of  service  this  semester 
in  the  McKeesport  community.  In  fact,  in 
a  few  months,  PEPP  will  herald  the  Penn 
State  graduation  of  a  former  McKeesport 
Area  School  District  student  who  entered 
the  program  a  decade  ago  as  a  seventh 
gr;id<:T.  Far  rati  Casry  will  become  the  first 
Penn  State  graduate  who  participated  in 
the  entire  partnership  program. 

As  a  youth,  Casey  completed  PEPP's 
middle  school  and  high  school  compo- 
nents and,  as  a  result,  was  automatically 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  Penn  State  — 
a  benefit  to  successful  PEPP  participants. 
Casey  is  expected  to  graduate  in  May 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  food  science. 
'There  was  never  a  question  for  me 
about  whether  or  not  I  would  go  to  col- 
lege, but  PEPP  gave  me  that  extra  push 
and  allowed  me  to  explore  my  options," 
Casey  said.  'This  program  not  only  ini- 
tially gave  me  a  taste  of  college  life  (while 
in  high  school),  but  has  been  a  real 
resource.  The  people  involved,  especially 
Darrell  Thomas,  made  sure  I  was  on  the 
ball  with  things  like  financial  aid  and 
housing  applications." 

Darrell  G.  Thomas  is  the  assistant  part- 
nership director  across  the  state  and  the 
director  of  PEPP  McKeesport  He's  been 
involved  with  the  program  since  its  incep- 
tion. PEPP  actually  began  in  the  Reading 
School  District  in  1988  and  was  quickly 
instituted  in  McKeesport.  It  has  since 
expanded  to  the  Philadelphia  area  —  all 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Penn  State  Erie  also  runs  an  early 
intervention  program,  although  it  does  not 
fall  under  the  college's  umbrella. 

PEPP,  page  2 


In  recognition  of  two  men 


The  new  entrance  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center 
students  who  need  a  place  to  study,  gather 


HUB-Robeson  Center  to  be  dedicated  April  14 
in  ceremony  honoring  leaders  from  the  past 


By  Vicki  Fong 
Public  Information 

The  name  "HUB-Robeson  Center." 
pays  tribute  to  the  ideals  and  accom- 
plishments of  two  exceptional  Ameri- 
cans —  Ralph  Dorn  Hetzel,  the  10th 
president  of  Penn  State,  and  Paul 
Robeson,  singer/ actor/activist. 

These  two  men  will  be  honored  in 
a  dedication  ceremony  of  the  com- 
pleted renovation  and  expansion  of 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center,  at  5  p.m. 
Friday,  April  14.  The  renovation  proj- 
ect was  in  the  planning  stages  since 
the  early  1990s  and  construction 
began  in  1997,  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion this  semester. 

Hetzel,  who  served  as  Penn  State's 
president  from  1927  until  his  death  in 


1947,  was  a  champion  of  student  gov- 
ernment, recognizing  that  capable 
leadership  in  government  and  society 
resulted  from  the  education  of 
responsible  young  people  on  campus- 
es across  the  United  States. 

His  presidency  also  oversaw  the 
expansions  of  the  University  Park 
campus  and  the  forerunners  of  the 
Commonwealth  campuses  across  the 
state.  He  was  closely  tied  to  the  effort 
to  strengthen  undergraduate  educa- 
tion and  to  place  a  greater  emphasis 
on  graduate  education. 

Robeson  was  a  true  "Renaissance" 
man  —  active  as  a  lawyer,  singer, 
actor,  writer  and  activist.  He  used  his 
artistic  and  intellectual  talents  to  fight 
racial  and  religious  injustice  and  big- 


otry, and  to  support  organized  labor 
and  international  peace.  Outspoken 
on  progressive  causes  in  the  1940s, 
he  endured  attacks  from  the  media 
and  the  government  but  overcame 
them  to  become  a  champion  of  civil 
rights  and  justice. 

'The  Hetzel  Union  and  the  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center  represent 
the  community  gathering  place  of  the 
University  Park  campus,  where  our 
students  come  together  and  learn 
from  each  other  during  their  college 
careers,"  said  William  Asbury,  vice 
president  for  student  affairs.  "Stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff  and  visitors  are 
able  to  share  in  the  University's  diver- 
sity and  its  intellectual  and  cultural  life. 

Dedication,  page  3 
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Incentive  Grants  Program  to  help  adult  learners 


Penn  State's  Commission  for  Adult  Learners  estab- 
lished an  Incentive  Grants  Program  this  year  to  foster 
creativeness  and  enhance  programs  and  services  for 
adult  learners  at  all  University  locations.  Grants  of  up 
to  $250  were  available,  with  the  requirement  that  each 
campus  provide  matching  funds. 

These  Incentive  Grants  projects  will  be  showcased 
as  part  of  a  May  18  Best  Practices  Conference  at  the 
HUB-Robeson  Cultural  Center  at  University  Park.  Fac- 
ulty, staff  and  adult  learners  from  across  the  Universi- 
ty are  invited  to  participate  in  the  conference,  and  may 
obtain  registration  information  at  http:// 
www.sa.psu.rdu/ruls/rammission/. 


PEPP 

Continued  from  page  1 

The  program  at  McKeesport  has  def- 
initely outgrown  its  beginnings  when  its 
humble  goal  was  to  serve  just  100  mid- 
dle school  students  who  had  been  iden- 
tified as  unlikely  to  pursue  post  second- 
ary education.  In  its  10-year  history, 
PEPP  McKeesport  has  enrolled,  encour- 
aged and  served  a  tota]  of  nearly  645 
students. 

Through  tutoring,  parental  involve- 
ment, field  trips,  a  speaker  series,  cul- 
tural and  social  enrichment  programs, 
summer  residence  programs  and  a  host 
of  other  after-school  activities,  PEPP  par- 
ticipants gain  self-esteem,  better  learn- 
ing and  study  skills,  career  awareness 
and  the  motivation  needed  to  continue 
their  education  and  reach  their  academ- 
ic potential. 

At  McKeesport,  the  PEPP  program 
consists  of  the  PEPP  Academy  for  mid- 
dle school  students  and  the  PEPP  Insti- 
tute for  high  school  students.  Both  are 
after-school  study  programs  in  which 
Casey  participated. 

"The  study  methods  and  the  extra 
work  that  the  program  required, 
although  we  didn't  care  for  it  at  the  time, 
later  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  me  when 
I  came  to  Penn  State  as  a  student," 
Casey  said. 

Over  the  last  decade,  PEPP  has 
served  more  than  1,200  students  in 
McKeesport,  Reading  and  Philadelphia 
combined  with  the  help  of  nearly  900 
Penn  State  students  who  have  played  a 
role  as  tutors.  Education  majors  gain 
early  and  valuable  hands-on  experience 
through  the  program,  white  helping  chil- 
dren discover  and  sharpen  their  educa- 
tional skills.  Although  a  food  science 
major,  Casey  and  many  of  her  friends 
have  served  as  tutors. 

Currently  three  of  the  four  senior 
class  officers  at  McKeesport  Area  High 
School  are  PEPP  students  and  two 
McKeesport  Area  High  School  gradu- 


Those  receiving  Incentive  Grants  for  2000  are: 

■  Penn  Stale  Abinirlon  for  its  adult  learner  newslet- 
ter; 

■  Penn  State  DuBois  which  plans  to  hold  family 
nights  for  adult  learners  and  their  families; 

■  Penn  State  Harrisburg  to  undertake  health 
screenings  for  adult  students  and  offer  "The  Soup 
Bowl,"  informal  suppers  for  adult  students; 

■  Penn  State  Hazleton  to  support  library  services 
for  adult  learners; 

■  Penn  State  New  Kensington  to  offer  an  adult 
learner  newsletter; 


Senior  Farrah  Casey  (left),  who  on  May  13  will  become  the  first  Penn  State 
graduate  to  have  taken  part  in  PEPP  from  middle  school  through  high  school, 
shares  a  moment  of  friendship  with  Sonya  Hunte,  a  1999  Penn  State  graduate 
with  a  B.S.  in  sociology.  Both  women  were  tutors  for  PEPP 


ates  are  on  full  academic  scholarship  at 
the  University  Park  campus. 

For  now,  Casey  eagerly  awaits  grad- 
uation while  sending  out  resumes  and 
scheduling  interviews.  She  hopes  to  get 
a  job  working  in  the  quality  assurance 
area  of  the  food  industry  or  in  research 
and  development 

In  May  when  Casey  steps  on  the 
stage  of  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  to 
accept  her  degree,  she  will  not  only 
make  her  family  proud,  but  will  be  tes- 
timony to  the  power  of  PEPE 

PEPP  Director  Thomas  feels  a  tinge 
of  glee  knowing  that  the  first  Penn  State 
graduate  to  take  part  in  the  program 
from  middle  school  through  high 
school  has  succeeded  in  reaching  her 
dreams,  as  well  as  his. 

"I'll  be  at  her  graduation,"  Thomas 
said.  'To  see  her  go  from  seventh  grade 
through  a  college  education,  it's  like 


watching  your  own  child.  It's  a  good 
feeling." 

Thomas  said  he's  proud  of  Penn 
State  for  sticking  with  a  program  like 
PEPP  that  requires  such  a  long-term 

"Not  many  institutions  have  that  kind 
of  foresight  or  fortitude,"  he  said.  'To 
start  working  with  kids  in  fifth  grade 
and  see  them  through  college  is  some- 
thing to  celebrate.  I'm  proud  of  my  alma 
mater  and  employer.  It  makes  you  feel 
good  about  what  you're  trying  to  do  and 
about  a  University  that  is  so  commit- 
ted." 

Thomas  remembers  a  promise  he 
made  to  Casey's  grandmother  when  the 
seventh-grader  began  the  program. 

"I  told  her  that  we  were  going  to  see 
her  granddaughter  through  this  thing 
and  we'd  watch  her  graduate  from  col- 
lege," Thomas  said.  "And  here  we  are." 


Construction  begins  on  New  Kensington's  multi-purpose  building 


Penn  State  New  Kensington  has  started  construction  of  a 
new  multi-purpose  building.  The  12,000-square-foot  build- 
ing, built  by  the  state  Department  of  General  Services,  is 
expected  to  be  available  for  use  in  January  of  next  year. 
More  than  100  people  attended  a  cornerstone  dedication  on 
March  30. 

Foundation  preparation  and  site  clearance  work  are  cur- 
rently under  way  for  the  three-story  building,  which  will  be 


located  behind  the  Elisabeth  S.  Blissell  Library  building  and 
adjacent  to  the  Student  Activities  building. 

The  new  building  will  include  a  large  conference  room 
with  equipped  kitchen,  faculty  office  space,  two  large  and  six 
smaller  classrooms,  two  lobbies,  student  study  areas,  a  court- 
yard and  storage  areas. 

The  architect  is  Canzian/Johnston  Associates  of  New 
Kensington. 


■  University  Park  to  provide  study  space  for  adult 
learners  in  the  University  Libraries; 

■  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  to  provide  support  to 
an  adult  learner  focus  group;  and 

■  Penn  State  Worthinglon  Scranton  to  conduct  an 
open  house  for  adult  learners. 

The  Commission  for  Adult  Learners  expects  to  con- 
tinue the  Incentive  Grant  program  next  year. 

Application  materials  should  be  available  in  Sep- 
tember. Anyone  interested  in  receiving  materials 
should  e-mail  kah4@sa.psu.edu. 


PENN  STATERS 

Paul  Howard,  an  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Recreation  Management  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, was  selected  as  a  Club  Foun- 
dation Faculty  Intern  by  The  Club 
Foundation  in  Alexandria,  Va.  The 
Club  Managers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica created  the  Club  Foundation  in 
1988  to  financially  support  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  club  man- 
agers through  education,  training 
and  research  initiatives.  The  Club 
Foundation  Faculty  Internship  Pro- 
gram was  launched  in  1995  to 
increase  club  management  expertise 
among  faculty  members  in  estab- 
lished college  and  university  hospi- 
tality programs. 

Genevieve  M.  Knight,  scholar-in-resi- 
dence  and  graduate  professor  in 
mathematics  education  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg,  has  been  honored  as  a 
"Giant  in  Science"  during  the  Ninth 
Annual  National  Conference  of  the 
Quality  Education  for  Minorities 
(QEM)  Mathematics,  Science  and 
Engineering  Network  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Knight  and  four  others 
were  honored  for  their  records  of 
distinguished  teaching,  research  and 
service  records.  The  QEM  Network 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated 
to  improving  the  education  of 
African  Americans,  Alaska  Natives, 
American  Indians,  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Penn  State  was  honored  at  the 
same  ceremony  as  a  leading  produc- 
er of  minority  math,  physical  science 
and  engineering  doctorates  for  the 
1990-1997  period.  Cathy  lyons,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Minority  Gradu- 
ate Opportunities,  received  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  University. 
Lyons  also  recently  delivered  the 
2000  Jones  Distinguished  Lecture  at 
Emporia  State  University  in  Kansas. 

Michael  Piovoso,  associate  professor 
of  engineering  at  Penn  State  Great 
Valley  Graduate  School  of  Profes- 
sional Studies,  earned  a  lifetime 
achievement  award  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers  in  the  area  of  control  sys- 
tems. The  award  is  presented  annu- 
ally to  one  of  the  international  orga- 
nization's 30,000-pIus  members  in 
the  control  systems  category. 

Mark  Strikman,  professor  of  physics, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
associate  editors  for  the  journal 
Nuclear  Physics  A. 
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^Awards 


Math  professor  earns  Early  Career  Award 


Ken  Ono,  the  Louis  A.  Martarano  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, has  been  selected  for  the  Presidential  Early 
Career  Award  for  Scientists 
and  Engineers  (PECASE)  — 
the  highest  honor  bestowed  by 
the  U.S.  government  on  scien- 
tists and  engineers  beginning 
their  independent  careers.  Ono 
is  the  first  Penn  State  faculty 
member  to  receive  the  award 
since  its  inception  in  1996. 

The  award,  supported  by 
the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  earmarked  for  scien-  Ken  Ono 
tists  and  engineers  early  in 
their  careers  who  show  exceptional  leadership  at  the 
frontiers  of  scientific  knowledge,  includes  a  monetary 
grant  of  S500.000  during  a  five-year  period.  Ono  plans 
to  use  part  of  the  award  to  provide  opportunities  for 
postdoctoral  students,  graduate  students,  undergrad- 
uates and  high-school  students. 

According  to  the  NSF,  awardees  are  selected 
because  of  their  exemplary  research  accomplish- 


ments and  their  special  commitment  In  the  integration 
of  research  and  education. 

PECASE  awardees  are  selected  from  more  than 
1,100  applicants.  Among  this  year's  PECASE 
awardees,  Ono  was  the  only  mathematician. 

In  addition  to  research  support,  Ono  plans  to  use 
the  award  to  enhance  his  support  of  several  educa- 
tional outreach  activities.  Ono  also  plans  to  award 
scholarships  to  members  of  Math  Club  2tl()(>  al  Slate 
College  Area  High  School. . 

Ono,  who  joined  the  Penn  Stale  faculty  in  fall 
1997,  is  a  number  theorist  whose  interests  include 
the  theory  of  partitions.  He  has  written  more  than  tiO 
research  papers  about  elliptic  curves,  molecular 
forms  and  partitions,  which  is  the  study  of  how 
whole  numbers  are  expressed  as  sums  of  other  num- 
bers. 

In  addition  to  the  PECASE  and  CAREER  awards 
from  the  NSF,  Ono  was  granted  a  five-year,  $625,000 
Packard  Fellowship  in  Science  and  Engineering  earli- 
er this  year.  In  1999,  he  received  an  Alfred  P  Sloan 
Research  Fellowship  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foun- 
dation. 


Penn  College  garners 
six  national  awards 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  was  honored 
recently  with  six  awards  in  national  competitions  for 
marketing. 

The  college  received  four  awards  from  Admissions 
Marketing  Report,  the  national  newspaper  of  admis- 
sions marketing,  and  two  more  from  the  National 
Council  for  Marketing  and  Public  Relations 
(NCMPR),  the  only  organization  in  the  nation  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  marketing  and  public  relations  in 
community,  junior  and  technical  colleges. 

In  the  Admissions  Marketing  Report  competition, 
Penn  College's  quarterly  magazine  One  College 
Avenue  received  a  [iron  a-  Award.  The  campus  poster, 
featuring  a  montage  of  campus  buildings,  received  a 
Merit  Award.  I  loth  of  the  college's  television  series  — 
"Penn  College  &  You"  and  "You're  the  Chef  — 
received  Merit  Awards. 

NCMPR  awarded  Penn  College  a  Bronze  Award 
for  work  on  its  Distinctive  Majors  brochure/poster  for- 
mat. The  college  won  a  Silver  Paragon  Award  for  an 
information  technology  episode  of  "Penn  College  & 
You,"  the  college's  public  affairs  television  series. 


Number  of  employees  recognized  for  outstanding  accomplishments 


The  following  individuals  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research  and  Dean  of  The 
Graduate  School  for  their  contributions 
to  that  unit 

■  Richard  Brenneman,  research 
equipment  designer  in  the  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  and  Susan 
Reighard,  staff  assistant  in  the  Institute 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies,  were 
honored  with  Year  2000  Outstanding  Staff 
Awards. 

Brenneman  has  been  with  MRL  for 
more  than  30  years,  serves  as  point  per- 


son for  all  facility  planning  and  renova- 
tions at  MRL  In  addition  to  his  normal 
duties,  he  worked  closely  with  the  Office 
of  Physical  Plant  to  ensure  the  laborato- 
ry's goals  were  achieved  in  the  $1  mil- 
lion MRL  renovation,  supported  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  modernizing  the 
MRL  infrastructure  through  skillful  man- 
agement. 

Reighard  was  recognized  for  routinely 
going  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  job 
to  advance  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanistic  Studies'  program  of  research, 


creative  production  and  interdisciplinary 
work.  She  has  been  involved  in  numerous 
University  commissions  and  activities 
within  the  community. 

■  The  Year  2000  Staff  Innovation 
Award  was  given  to  the  Office  of 
Research  Information  (ORIS)  team  of 
Emily  Broking,  Peggy  Considine,  Ken 
Forstmeier,  Chris  Lose  and  JoAnn  Par 
sons,  for  its  creation  of  an  end-to  end. 
seamless,  user-friendly  system.  ORIS 
designed,  developed  and  deployed  the 
Strategic  Management  Information  Sys- 
tem (SIMS),  a  Web-based  application  that 


serves  the  information  and  management 
needs  at  several  levels  of  tile  Penn  State 
research  administration  community. 
ORIS  facilitated  the  design  process  used 
for  the  Web-based  version  of  OAS'  Finan- 
cial Information  Tool;  is  deploying  a  Web- 
based  imaging  and  document  manage- 
ment system  to  electronically  store,  man- 
age and  display  award  files;  upgraded 
computer  servers;  improved  the  system's 
security  by  controlling  the  access  to 
servers;  and  implemented  the  use  of 
mandatory  passwords  and  a  password 
expiration  policy. 


Dedication 

Continued  from  page  i 

Through  such  extracurricular  activity. 
our  students  are  able  to  develop  charac- 
ter, citizenship  and  social  responsibility " 

The  project  added  91.000  square  feet 
to  the  existing  HUB,  which  was  com- 
posed of  154,000  square  feet,  and  includ- 
ed a  new  and  connected  Robeson  Cul- 
tural Center.  New  features  of  the  build- 
ing include  expanded  study  space  and 
food  services,  additional  meeting  and 
event  space,  more  student  organization 
space,  art  galleries  and  a  new  Pollock 
Road  entrance. 

Designed  by  WTW  Architects  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  center  also  is  connected 
to  the  Penn  State  Bookstore  and  houses 
two  senior  class  gifts:  an  outdoor  terrace 
for  studying  and  dining  sponsored  by 
the  Class  of  1998  and  the  development 
of  two  fish  aquariums,  courtesy  of  the 
Class  of  1999.  This  spring  semester,  the 
student  ID  card  office  returned  to  the 
first  floor,  the  Penn  State  Federal  Credit 
Union  joined  the  center  on  the  first  floor 
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A  view  of  the  back  side  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus  shows  the  terrace  for  studying  and  dining  that  was  a  gift  from  the 
Class  of  1998. 


and  final  renovations  are  wrapping  up 
on  the  HUB  Alumni  Hall. 

Originally  built  in  1953.  the  HUB 
underwent  major  renovations  in  both 
1973  and  1983.  But  by  1985,  the  building 


again  reached  full  capacity.  Before  the 
latest  construction  project,  the  HUB  wa 
serving  more  than  25,000  people  daily 
and  nearly  7,000  events  annually. 
The  Robeson  Center  began  as  the 


Black  Cultural  Center  in  1971  and  was 
housed  in  the  Walnut  Building  nearly 
two  blocks  away  from  the  current  HUB. 
The  building  has  thrived  as  an  active 
cultural  center  for  minority  students  and 
been  the  site  of  many  national  promi- 
nent speakers.  Each  year,  the  center 
hosted  more  than  24,000  visitors  and 
500  events. 

The  total  project  is  financed  with 
funds  generated  by  a  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versity Park  student  activity  fee.  private 
support  and  University  funds,  The  total 
project  is  estimated  to  cost  at  least  $34 
million. 

As  part  of  the  dedication,  several 
exhibits  on  related  topics  are  on  display: 
"Paul  Robeson:  Photographs  by  Julius 
Lazarus,"  in  the  Robeson  Gallery; 
"Abstracting  the  Landscape:  Paintings 
and  Prints  by  Ralph  Hetzel  Jr.,"  son  of 
President  Hetzel  and  a  former  Board  of 
Trustees  member,  in  the  HUB  Gallery; 
and  'WTW  Architects:  Designing  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  from  Concept  to 
Completion,"  in  Art  Alley.  Receptions  for 
the  artists  will  follow  the  dedication's 
conclusion. 


April  13.  2000 


5p  Lectures 


Pulsar  discoverer  to  give  talk  on 
"Mapping  the  Primordial  Universe" 


Antony  Hewish.  the  man  who  discov- 
ered pulsars  and  ;i  Nobel  Laureate  in 
Physics  from  Cambridge  University, 
will  presenl  the  2000  Arthur  H. 
Way  nick  Memorial  Lecture  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  April  14.  in  104  Keller  Building 
on  the  University  Park  campus, 

The  lecture,  "Mapping  the  Primor- 
dial Universe,"  is  free  to  the  public  and 
will  focus  on  new  frontiers  in  radioas- 
tronomy  and  the  next  generation  of 
instruments  being  used  to  probe  the 
origins  of  the  universe.  Hewish  will  talk 
about  these  new  frontiers  in  radioas- 
tronomy  as  well  as  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  powerful  radio  tele- 
scope by  Cambridge's  Cavendish  Lab- 
oratory that  is  expected  to  be  a  boon  in 
the  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  ori- 
gins of  our  own  galaxy. 


In  1967  Hewish  and  Cambridge 
Ph.D.  stndenl  Jocelyn  Pell  observed  an 
unusual  signal  corresponding  to  a 
sharp  burst  of  radio  energy  at  a  regular 
interval  of  approximately  one  second. 
After  ruling  out  that  the  signal  was 
man-made  or  originated  from  extrater- 
restrial beings,  the  majority  of  physi- 
cists agreed  the  best  explanation  was 
that  it  was  a  massive  star  that  died  and 
collapsed  inlo  an  incredibly  dense,  spin- 
ning body. 

Hewish  and  Bell's  discovery 
served  as  the  first  evidence  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  the  signal  source 
became  known  as  a  pulsar.  In  1974. 
Hewish  received  the  Nobel  prize  for 
the  discovery  of  pulsars,  the  first  step 
in  verifying  the  existence  of  black 


MIT  math  professor  to  deliver  Weisfeiler  talk 


Victor  Kac.  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, will  present  the  2000  Weisfeiler 
Memorial  Lecture  at  4:30  p.m.  Monday. 
April  17,  in  106  Warlik  Laboratory  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  free  public  lecture.  "Applica- 
tions of  Weisleiler's  Filtration:  From 
Pseudogroups  to  Supersymmetry  and 
Elementary  Particles,"  is  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 

Kac  has  received  numerous  awards 
and  honors,  including  fellowships 


from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
and  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation,  the  Wigner 
Medal  and  the  Medal  of  the  College  of 
France,  and  selection  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Moscow  Mathematics 
Society. 

The  Weisfeiler  Memorial  Lectures 
were  established  in  memory  of  Boris 
Weisfeiler.  a  member  of  the  Penn  State 
Department  of  Mathematics  from  1976 
to  1985,  who  mysteriously  disappeared 
while  hiking  in  the  Chilean  Andes  in 
1985. 


Issues  in  Nutrition  videoconference 
to  be  seen  at  several  campuses  April  27 


basic  and  applied  science  that  looks  at 
die  relationship  between  nutrition  and 
cognitive  development  in  young  chil- 
dren will  be  shown  via  satellite  at  sev- 
eral University  locations  on  April  27. 

The  2000  Current  Issues  in  Nutri- 
tion Satellite  Videoconference,  "How 
Nutrition  Affects  Cognition.  Implica- 
tions for  Feeding  Infants  and  Children," 
originadng  from  Iowa  State  University, 
will  be  downlinked  to  the  University 
Park  campus.  Penn  State  Beaver,  Erie 
and  Altoona  and  nine  Cooperative 
Extension  locations  across  the  state. 
The  satellite  videoconference  is  sched- 
uled from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Thursday, 
April  27.  in  room  106  University  Sup- 


port Building  1!  at  University  Park.  A 
lunch  break  is  scheduled  from  1:50-2:50 
p.m.  Lunch  will  be  on  your  own. 

The  program  will  feature  nationally 
recognized  experts  discussing  various 
aspects  of  nutrition  and  cognition.  Con- 
tinuing education  units  are  available  for 
registered  dietitians,  dietetic  techni- 
cians and  certified  home  economists. 

For  more  information  about  the 
satellite  videoconference  and  other 
downlink  locations,  contact  Thomas  S. 
Dimick  at  (814)  865-3360  or  by  e-mail 
at  tsd3@psu.edu.  Anyone  interested  in 
registering  for  the  University  Park 
satellite  downlink  videoconference 
should  contact  Peggy  Hoover  at  (814) 
863-2212. 


Penn  State  Fayette  Colloquia  Series  has  schedule  change 

The  following  change  has  been  made  to     Theatrical  Climate  of  London,"  by  Chris 
the  Penn  State  Fayette  Colloquia     Greiner,  Penn  State  Fayette  Schreyer 
Series,  held  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  Bio-     Honors  student 
medical  Technology  Building  Lecture  The  event  is  free  to  the  public, 

Hall:  although  registration  is  recommended. 

For  more  information,  call  Jim  Craw- 
ford at  (412)  4304262. 


Dairy  and  Animal  Science 
distinguished  alumnus  to  lecture 


Robert  Rumler.  chairman  emeritus  of 
the  Holstein  Association  USA  Inc..  will 
present  a  seminar  as  the  recipient  of 
the  2000  Distinguished  Dairy  Science 
Alumnus  Award  from  the  Department 
of  Dairy  and  Animal  Science  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

His  talk,  titled  "Looking  Backward  at 
Looking  Forward,"  will  take  place  at 
12:45  p.m.  Friday.  April  14,  in  324  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  and  Industries  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Rumler's  34-year  association  with 
the  Holstein  Association  USA  Inc.  is 
marked  by  its  profound  impact  on  the 
Holstein  breed  and  the  dairy  industry. 


Under  his  leadership,  the  American 

Holstein  breed  became  the  dominant 
breed  in  the  world,  increasing  from  45 
percent  of  the  national  dairy  herd  to  85 
percent,  and  to  00  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered dairy  cow  population. 

Rumler  was  honored  as  a  Penn  Stale 
Distinguished  Alumnus  and  a  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  Distinguished 
Alumnus  and  has  received  a  number  of 
awards  from  professional  societies. 

He  will  be  presented  with  the  Dairy 
Science  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 
as  part  of  Penn  State's  75th  Annual 
Dairy  Exposition  Recognition  and 
Awards  Banquet  on  April  15. 


Distinguished  professor  is  colloquium  speaker 


Michael  Broyles.  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  music,  will  give  a  lecture.  "The 
Composer  as  Visual  Artist,"  at  1:30  p.m. 
Friday,  April  14.  in  210  Patterson  Build- 
ing on  the  University  Park  campus. 

His  talk  is  part  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Architecture  Critical  Studies  Collo- 
quium, a  new  initiative  to  foster  more 
cross-disciplinary  dialogue  among 
artists  and  scholars  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture. 


The  speakers  share  a  general  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  research. 
The  colloquium  series  is  free  to  the 

Broyles,  a  specialist  in  20th-century 
American  music  and  the  music  of 
Charles  Ives,  will  lecture  about  the 
extent  to  which  late  20th-century  music 
incorporates  visual  as  well  as  aural  ele- 
ments, and  what  that  means  for  our 
musical  world. 


Impact  of  the  Web  to  be  discussed  April  18 


The  impact  of  the  World  Wide  Web  on 
instruction,  botii  in  the  classroom  and 
in  distance-learning  situations,  will  be 
the  topic  tackled  in  a  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Technology  Professional  Devel- 
opment Colloquia  Series  program 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  April  18. 

"Using  Activity  and  Discovery  in 
Distance  Education,"  will  be  presented 
by  Alex  Kugushev,  a  publisher  of  online 
instructional  materials.  The  program 
will  run  from  3:30  to  5  p.m.  in  the 
Mountain  laurel  Room  of  the  John  F. 


Thompson  Professional  Development 

Kugushev  will  demonstrate  Cyber- 
Stats.  an  introductory  statistics  course 
delivered  exclusively  over  the  Web.  He 
also  will  discuss  the  implications  of  the 
Web  for  classroom  and  distance-learn- 
ing instruction  and  address  the  chang- 
ing role  of  the  instructor  and  how  insti- 
tutions are  coping  with  those  changes. 

To  register  or  for  more  information 
about  (his  free  program,  call  (570) 
320-M)3(i  or  (570)  32(i-37(il.  ext.  7647. 


Learn  about  risks  in  foreign  investments 


Robert  K.  Larson,  associate  professor 
of  accountancy  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg,  will  address  the  questions  sur- 
rounding financial  accounting  reports 
when  investing  in  foreign  corporate 
stocks  and  others  at  noon.  April  18.  The 
talk  is  the  next  installment  of  the  Cur- 
rent Issues  in  Business  lecture  series  at 
the  Eastgate  Center.  1010  N.  Seventh 
St  in  Harrisburg. 

"Opportunities  to  invest  in  foreign 


corporations  are  increasing.  Foreign 
stocks  are  most  commonly  directly 
invested  in  by  purchasing  American 
Depository  Receipts,"  Larson  said. 
"While  foreign  stocks  may  sound  glam- 
orous, there  are  a  number  of  risks  that 
need  to  be  understood." 

The  lecture  is  free  to  the  public,  but 
to  ensure  adequate  seating,  reserva- 
tions are  requested  by  calling  the  East- 
gate  Center  at  (717)  772-3590. 


Forum  on  Circleville  Farm  site  set  for  April  19 


An  open  public  forum  and  dis 
concerning  the  University's  176-acre 
Circleville  Farm  site  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  expanding  State  College 
region  will  be  held  April  19  from  6:30  to 
9:30  p.m.  in  129  HUB-Robeson  Cultural 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
"The  Sustainability  Challenge:  Liv- 
ing Mindfully  on  the  Land"  is  designed 
to  explore  ways  in  which  the  Cir- 
cleville land  could  be  developed  in  an 
ecologically  sustainable  and  socially 
responsible  manner.  An  open  discus- 
sion will  be  held  at  9  p.m..  after  the 
conclusion  of  presentations  including: 


The  Bulldozer  and  the  Countryside" 
at  6:45  p.m.;  The  Cost  of  Sprawl"  at 
7  p.m.;  "Sustainability  —  A  Challenge 
for  the  21st  Century"  at  7:15  p.m.; 
"Pieces  of  the  Sustainability  Solution: 
Poster  Displays  and  Refreshments"  at 
7:30  p.m.;  "Status-quo  Development 
Plan  for  Circleville"  at  8  p.m.;  "A  Sus- 
tainable Landscape  Vision  for  Cir- 
cleville" at  8:10  p.m.;  "A  Sustainable 
Built  Environment  Vision  for  Cir- 
cleville" at  8:30  p.m.;  and  "Retrospec- 
tive/Prospective" at  8:50  p.m. 

For  more   information,    contact 
Christopher  Uhl  at  (814)  863-3893. 
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Message  from  the  President 
Spanier  reaffirms  University's  commitment  to  fair  labor  principle 


By  Graham  B.  Spanier 

Penn  State  is  committed  to  the 
principle  of  not  associating  our 
name  with  clothing  and  other 
merchandise  that  is  produced  by 
workers  in  what  have  come  to  be 
known  as  "sweatshop"  conditions.  We 
will  continue  to  explore  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  notching  ibis  goal  and  of 
promoting  adequate  working  condi- 
tions internationally,  while  ensuring 
that  a  good  system  for  monitoring 
compliance  is  in  place. 

Penn  State  was  among  the  first  uni- 
versities to  become  involved  in  efforts 
to  monitor  conditions  in  the  factories 
where  clothing  is  produced  that  car- 
ries the  Penn  Slate  name.  Indeed,  we 
have  been  way  ahead  of  most  other 
major  universities  in  the  country  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of  workers 
in  such  factories. 

Along  with  many  other  universities, 
Penn  Slate  joined  the  Fair  Labor  Asso- 
ciation (FLA)  in  March  1999,  with 
encouragement  from  student  leaders, 
in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  Penn  State 
trademark  licensees  are  abiding  by  the 
Labor  Code  of  Conduct.  Penn  State 
also  has  joined  a  partnership  with  the 
Alliance  for  Workers  and  Communi- 
ties, a  project  of  the  International 
Youth  Foundation.  Another  organiza- 
tion, the  Worker  Rights  Consortium 
(WRC),  has  recently  been  formed,  and 
some  Penn  State  students  have  asked 
us  to  join  this  organization  as  well. 

The  WRC,  which  rejects  some  of 
the  tenets  of  the  FLA,  is  just  being 
organized  this  spring.  It  focuses  prin- 
cipally on  collegiate  licensed  mer- 
chandise and  denounces  cooperation 
with  manufacturers.  The  FLA  deals 
with  alt  apparel  that  is  manufactured, 
includes  participation  of  the  compa- 
nies involved  in  manufacturing  and 
has  a  more  fully  developed  set  of  pro- 
tocols for  monitoring  and  compliance. 

A  number  of  students  at  Penn  State 
who  would  like  the  University  to  join 
the  WRC  have  met  with  members  of 
the  University  administration  several 
times  to  discuss  Penn  State's  position 
and  memberships.  During  such  con- 
versations and  exchanges  of  e-mails, 
the  University's  current  position  has 
been  explained,  information  concern- 
ing all  three  organizations  has  been 
exchanged  and  productive  conversa- 
tions have  occurred. 

In  mid-March,  the  president  of  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Government 
suggested  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  potential  benefits  of 
these  memberships.  I  responded  favor- 
ably to  this  suggestion  and  asked  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Government  to 
work  with  the  Commonwealth  Campus 
Student  Government  and  the  Graduate 
Student  Association  to  provide  nomina- 
tions for  three  student  members. 


"We  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  Penn 
State  merchandise  is  manufactured  in 
ways  that  will  protect  workers  and 
promote  better  working  conditions 
internationally.  Our  goal  is  to  make  an 
informed  decision  about  membership  in 
either  organization,  based  on  the  fit 
between  their  goals  and  our  needs." 


Update 


In  recent  months,  institutions 
across  the  nation  have  been  tar- 
geted by  student  groups  over  the 
issue  of  labor  conditions  in  over- 
seas factories  that  produce  apparel 
for  universities.  Penn  State  has 
been  a  leader  among  universities 
in  prompting  efforts  to  monitor 
these  working  conditions  and  in 
opposing  unfair  labor  practices.  In 
March  1999,  Penn  State  joined  the 
Fair  Labor  Association  —  a  group 
created  to  monitor  the  situation  and 
institute  a  Labor  Code  of  Conduct  — 
and  has  taken  other  steps.  A  small 
group  of  students  is  now  asking 
the  University  to  join  the  Worker 
Rights  Consortium,  a  new  organiza- 
tion that  held  its  first  meeting  on 
April  7. 


Three  faculty  members  were  identified 
in  consultation  with  the  Faculty  Senate, 
and  three  administrators  were  identi- 
fied. Dan  Sieminski,  assistant  vice 
president  for  finance  and  business,  has 
been  asked  to  chair  the  committee. 
The  USG  has  not  yet  provided  the 
names  of  potential  student  members, 
but  is  expected  to  do  so  shortly. 

The  committee  will  be  charged  as 
soon  as  student  members  have  been 
chosen.  The  committee  will  consider 
all  available  information  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  president  on 
Penn  State's  membership  in  the  FLA 
and  WRC;  the  likely  impact  of  our 
dues  and  other  financial  support;  the 
benefits  of  such  memberships  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  to  our  students;  the 
likelihood  that  the  organizations  will 
reach  their  objectives;  and  the  overlap 
between  Penn  State's  positions  and 
the  objectives  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions. The  committee  also  will  review 
our  relationship  with  the  Alliance  for 
Workers  and  Communities. 

Until  the  committee  has  met  and 
made  its  recommendations,  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  plan  to  change  its  cur- 
rent affiliations.  The  WRC  held  its  first 
meeting  this  past  weekend.  Penn  State 
made  a  decision  last  month  to  send  a 
representative  to  participate  in  the 
founding  meeting  of  the  WRC  in  order 


to  learn  more  about  it  and  to  make  a 
judgment  about  its  merits.  Permission 
was  denied;  lack  of  space  was  cited  as 
the  reason  we  could  not  be  included. 

We  were  told  by  the  organizers  of 
the  WRC  that  we  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  unless  we  formally  joined. 
However,  the  staff  member  of  the 
WRC  indicated  that  we  would  receive  a 
summary  of  the  meeting  and  would  be 
briefed  on  their  initial  discussions,  so 
we  expect  to  be  well  informed. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  follow 
a  reasonable  decision-making  process 
in  making  long-range  commitments 
for  Penn  State,  Moreover,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  FLA  to  abandon  its 
organization  at  a  time  when  it  is  about 
to  launch  its  program  of  monitoring 
and  inspections.  Such  an  action  would 
not  be  respectful  of  the  efforts  of  the 
FLA,  Penn  State's  licensees  or  to 
those  students  who  are  truly  interest- 
ed in  eliminating  "sweatshop"  work- 
ing conditions. 

We  have  participated  in  weekly  con- 
ference calls  with  administrators  at 
other  Big  Ten  schools  on  this  topic. 
Some  of  those  schools  have  chosen  to 
conditionally  join  the  WRC.  No  Big 
Ten  schools  have  joined  the  WRC 
unconditionally.  We  already  have 
reviewed  all  publicly  available  informa- 
tion surrounding  the  newly  formed 
Worker  Rights  Consortium  and  we  will 
continue  to  gather  information  as  this 
fledgling  organization  develops. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Penn 
State's  efforts  go  well  beyond  the 
efforts  of  both  the  Fair  Labor  Associa- 
tion and  the  Worker  Rights  Consor- 
tium. First,  Penn  State  joined  with 
more  than  100  other  universities  to 
support  the  Fair  Labor  Association's 
initiatives  in  developing  a  Code  of  Con- 
duct that  is  workable.  Independent 
monitoring  is  a  key  to  the  success  and 
the  long-term  acceptance  of  this  code. 
The  FLA  currently  has  a  well-devel- 
oped monitoring  system  that  has  just 
reached  the  implementation  stage  after 
careful  planning  and  training  to  ensure 
high-quality  monitoring. 

We  believe  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  over  the  past  few  years 
toward  improving  factory  working  con- 
ditions. More  importantly,  our 


licensees  have  been  actively  involved 
and  have  demonstrated  significant 
cooperation  in  enforcement  of  the 
code.  Despite  Ihe  recent  media  atten- 
tion regarding  the  relationship 
between  Nike  and  Brown  University, 
we  have  had  good  responsiveness 
from  Nike.  Our  manufacturing  sites  all 
are  publicly  posted  on  their  Web  site 
at  http://www.nikebiz.com/labor/ 
indcx.shtml.  Nike  has  agreed  to  our 
principles,  lo  disclosure  and  to  inspec- 
tions. Nike  has  met  wilh  us  and  they 
have  been  very  cooperative.  They 
know  how  strongly  we  feel  about 
these  issues,  and  they  know  that  our 
relationship  with  them  would  be  in 
jeopardy  if  they  breached  Ihe  integrity 
of  our  understanding. 

Since  Nike  took  this  step,  other 
manufacturers  and  retailers  have 
either  disclosed  factory  locations  or 
insisted  that  their  suppliers  abide  by 
the  Code  of  Conduct.  We  will  continue 
to  seek  ways  to  ensure  that  Penn  Slate 
merchandise  is  manufactured  consis- 
tent with  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  area 
where  Penn  State's  efforts  have  gone 
well  beyond  (hat  of  most  other  univer- 
sities. We  are  breaking  new  ground  in 
promoting  social  responsibility  and 
advancing  worker  rights.  Recognizing 
that  the  issue  of  sweatshop  labor  is  not 
limited  lo  Collegiate  Licensed  Mer- 
chandise, Penn  Stale  has  been  develop- 
ing a  relationship  with  the  Global 
Alliance  for  Workers  and  Communi- 
ties. The  Alliance  represents  a  partner- 
ship among  private,  public  and  non- 
profit institutions  dedicated  to  improv- 
ing the  work  and  life  opportunities  for 
young  adult  factory  workers.  See 
http://wwtatlieglolialaIliancc.org/for 
more  information. 

Penn  State  has  made  a  significant 
commitment  to  the  International 
Youth  Foundation  and  the  new  Global 
Alliance  for  Workers  and  Communi- 
ties. An  inilia!  meeting  attended  by 
University  representatives,  including 
the  current  USG  president,  found  this 
initiative  to  be  promising.  A  team  of 
University  faculty  and  staff  with 
expertise  in  children,  youth  and  fami- 
lies has  been  consulting  with  the 
Alliance  leadership. 

We  are  committed  to  ensuring  that 
Penn  State  merchandise  is  manufac- 
tured in  ways  that  will  protect  work- 
ers and  promote  better  working  con- 
ditions internationally.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  stay  abreast  of  all  new  develop- 
ments as  the  WRC  unfolds  and  the 
FLA  comes  under  closer  scrutiny. 
Our  goal  is  to  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion about  membership  in  either 
organization,  based  on  the  fit  between 
their  goals  and  our  needs. 

For  more  on  this  topic,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/flash/ 


Arts  &  Entertainment 


HUB-Robeson  receptions 

As  part  of  the  dedication  c 
for  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Galleries  will  bold  receptions 
for  all  current  exhibits  in  the  building. 
The  exhibit  receptions  will  be  from  6 
to  8  p.m.  Friday,  April  14,  on  the  book- 
store level  in  Ihr  Robeson  Gallery  for 
exhibits  in  that  gallery  and  on  the  first 
floor  just  outside  of  the  HUB  Gallery 
for  exhibits  in  the  HUB  Gallery  and 
Art  Alley. 

Robeson  Gallery  exhibits  are  "Paul 
Robeson:  Photographs  by  Julius 
Lazarus;"  "Out  of  the  Box:  Myths  and 
Reality,"  by  Dori  Lemeh;  and  "The 
Sacredness  of  Clay:  Pottery  by  Larry 
Jordan," 

The  HUB  GaJlery  exhibit  is 
"Abstracting  the  Landscape:  Paintings 
and  Prints  by  Ralph  D.  Hetzel  Jr." 

The  Art  Alley  exhibits  are  "Selec- 
tions from  the  Matson  Museum  of 
Anthropology"  in  the  Gallery  Case 
Corner;  "Elli  Grmiinger  Woodward: 
Metal  Sculpture"  in  the  Sculpture  Cor- 
ner, "WTW  Architects:  Designing  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  from  Concept  to 
Completion"  in  the  formal  Lounge; 
and  "Visual  Serendipity:  Paintings  by 
Jaime  Ursic"  in  the  Art  Foyer. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://wwmpsu.edu/HVB/ 
Galleries/  or  call  (814)  865-2563. 

Opera  at  the  Pavilion 

The  Penn  State  Opera  Theatre  will 
present  its  spring  production,  Opera  at 
the  Pavilion,  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  April  14. 
and  Saturday,  April  15,  in  the  Pavilion 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
program  consists  of  two  one-act  operas 
—  The  Trip  in  the  Country"  by  Mario 
Peragallo  and  'Talk  Opera"  by  Milton 
Granger. 

Tickets  for  the  Opera  at  the  Pavilion 
are  S4.S0  and  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Eisenhower  Auditorium  ticket  office  or 
at  the  door  before  the  performance. 
For  ticket  information,  call  (814)  863- 
0255. 

Horn  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Horn  Ensemble,  under 
the  direction  of  Lisa  O.  Bontrager. 
associate  professor  of  music,  will  pres- 
ent its  annual  concert  at  5  p.m.  Sunday, 
April  16,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  ensemble  consists  of  17  mem- 
bers, 12  of  whom  are  music  majors. 
Jaime  Thome,  a  senior  music  educa- 
tion/performance major,  will  be  fea- 
tured as  a  conductor  for  one  piece. 
Also  featured  will  be  senior  music  edu- 
cation majors  Christine  Brophy  and 
Daniel  Dinsmore,  conducting  their 
arrangements  for  the  ensemble. 

Mallet  Ensemble 

The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Dan  C.  Arm- 
strong, professor  of  music,  will  present 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  rehearses  his  part  in  the  play  "Good  News!"  Spanier 
will  appear  in  the  play  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  April  14,  on  the  Playhouse  Stage  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  For  tickets  call  (814)  863-0255.  For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_2000/March30/arts.html. 


it-,  spring  concert  at  8  p.m.  Monday, 
April  17,  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
Senior  Zac  Cairns  will  conduct  an 
arrangement  of  Romanian  folk  dances 
by  Bela  Bartok.  The  concert  is  free  to 
the  public. 

Spring  concerts  at  Erie 

Tfie  choir  and  concert  band  at  Penn 
State  Erie  will  present  their  spring  con- 
certs Tuesday,  April  18.  The  concerts 
are  open  to  the  public  and  will  begin  at 
8  p.m.  in  the  Reed  Union  Building 
Commons.  The  Behrend  Concert 
Band,  directed  by  Gary  Viebranz,  lec- 
turer in  music,  will  present  the  works 
of  Aaron  Copland.  This  tribute  to  Cop- 
land will  coincide  with  the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  Behrend  College  Choir  also 
will  perform  on  April  18.  Directed  by 
Daniel  Barnard,  lecturer  in  music,  the 
choir  will  join  with  the  St.  Paul  Episco- 
pal Church  Choir. 

The  choirs  will  give  a  repeat  per- 
formance at  11  a.m.  Sunday,  April  30, 
in  St  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Erie. 

Tickets  for  the  April  18  concert  per- 
formances at  Penn  State  Erie  are  S5  for 
adults  and  will  be  available  at  the  door. 
Penn  State  Erie  students  with  ID  will 
be  admitted  free.  Tickets  can  be  pur- 
chased in  advance  by  calling  the  Reed 
Union  Building  Information  Desk  at 
(814)  i 


Spring  concert 

The  Penn  State  University  Philharmon- 
ic will  be  joined  by  members  of  the 
Penn  State  University  Chamber 
Orchestra  in  presenting  its  final  con- 
cert of  the  semester  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  18  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  The 


orchestra  is  under  the  direction  of  Pu- 
Qi  Jiang,  associate  professor  of  music. 
Assistant  conductor  Whei-May  Lee 
also  will  conduct 

The  concert  will  feature  a  newly 
revised  version  of  "Ringing  Changes," 
a  work  by  Paul  Barsom,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music. 

Tickets  are  $4.50  for  adults  and 
$2.50  for  students  and  are  available  at 
the  door  before  the  performance. 

Trombone  Choir 

The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir  will 
present  a  concert  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday, 
April  19.  in  the  School  of  Music  Recital 
Hall  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  concert  will  feature  music  per- 
formed at  various  events  this  semester, 
and  the  choir  will  perform  with  special 
guest  faculty  members  Dan  Yoder,  pro- 
fessor of  music,  and  Dennis  Glocke, 
associate  professor  of  music. 

Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Double  Reed  Ensem- 
ble and  Bassoon  Band  will  perform  for 
the  Bach's  Lunch  concert  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  April  20,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  Double  Reed  Ensemble  and 
Bassoon  Band  consists  of  13  oboe  and 
bassoon  students  from  the  studios  of 
Timothy  Hurtz  and  Daryl  Durran, 
associate  professors  of  music. 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture's School  of  Music  and  the  Uni- 
versity Lutheran  Parish.  After  the  con- 
cert, audience  members  may  take  their 
bag  lunches  to  the  Roy  and  Agnes 
Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provid- 
ed. 


April  13,  2000 


Events  at  Delaware  County 

Several  cultural  performances  will  be 
hosted  by  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
this  month.  They  include: 

■  "Cry  Freedom:  An  Abolitionist 
Fund  Raiser"  at  12:30  p.m.  Monday, 
April  17,  in  the  student  lounge  of  the 
Main  Building.  This  dramatic  reading 
combines  history,  education  and  the- 
atre to  transport  the  audience  to  the 
early  19th  century,  where  debate  raged 
over  the  enslavement  of  African  people 
in  America; 

■  A  Japanese  dance  performance, 
demonstration  and  lecture  by  Roko 
Kawai  at  12:30  p.m.  Friday,  April  21,  in 
Room  101  of  the  Main  Building.  Kawai 
has  performed  all  over  the  world  and 
tells  her  story  as  a  Japanese-American 
child  trying  to  excel  in  two  languages 
and  two  cultures. 

These  events  are  free.  For  more 
information,  call  (610)  892-1202. 

Seeing  Blue  in  Alto  on  a 

Allied  Motion  will  present  a  modern 
dance  concert,  "Seeing  Blue,"  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  April  28,  in  the  Community  Arts 
Center  Wolf-Kuhn  Theatre  at  Penn 
State  Altoona  This  concert  consists  of 
three  new  works  by  company  directors 
and  choreographers  KT  Huckabee  Mil- 
burn  and  Renita  Romasco. 

■  "Miles  of  Blue"  will  feature  the 
live  music  of  the  blues  band  Code 
Blue.  The  musically  inspired  and 
sometimes  humorous  choreography  by 
Huckabee  Milburn  explores  various 
stereotypical  characters  as  they  see 
themselves,  and  as  they  want  the  world 
to  see  them. 

■  "Return  to  the  Water,"  choreo- 
graphed by  Romasco,  incorporates 
text,  written  and  performed  by  Dinty 
W.  Moore.  This  sensual  and  ethereal 
dance  explores  ritual  and  ceremonial 
rite  of  passage. 

■  A  collaboration  among  choreog- 
rapher Milburn,  writer  and  director 
Dick  Caram,  visual  artist  Ashley  Mil- 
burn  and  composer  Dave  Villani  will 
explore  the  creation  of  a  living  piece  of 
artwork  on  stage. 

Tickets  go  on  sale  April  17  at  the 
Penn  State  Altoona  Bookstore  on  cam- 
pus; $3  for  students  and  senior  citi- 
zens; $5  general  public;  and  children 
under  12  are  free.  Tickets  also  will  be 
available  at  the  door. 

Exhibit  at  Harrisburg 

The  works  of  Camp  Hill  artist  Gene 
Allen  Suchma  are  on  display  through 
June  30  in  the  main  corridor  of 
Olmsted  Building  at  Penn  State  Harris- 
burg. Suchma  is  a  member  of  the  Art 
Association  of  Harrisburg. 

For  more  information  on  the  exhibit 
and  hours,  call  (717)  948-6086. 
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Faculty  and  staff 

achievements  are 

essential  to 

Penn  State's  quest  for 

excellence  in  every 

aspect  of  our  teaching, 

research,  and  service. 

— Rodney  Erickson, 


N-inery-six  percent  offaculty  and  staff  arc  proud  to  be  part 
of  Penn  State,  according  to  the  most  recent  survey  of  em- 
ployees' attitudes  and  opinions  toward  their  jobs  and  the 
University  as  an  employer.  Moreover,  about  three-quarters  of  those 
responding  said  Penn  State  is  anywhere  from  above  average  to  one  of 
the  best  places  to  work.  This  represents  a  positive  increase  in  general 
feelings  about  the  University  since  the  last  time  the  survey  was 
administered  four  years  ago.  That's  the  kind  of  change  the  survey 
sponsors  were  hoping  to  see  since  many  colleges  and  administrative 
areas  implemented  new  initiatives  in  response  to  the  earlier  1996 
study.The  survey  provides  information  to  the  Penn  State  community 
about  what  is  working  as  well  as  areas  that  could  be  improved. 


"Penn  State  values  die  importance  of 
every  faculty  and  staff  member  in  cre- 
ating a  sense  of  community,"  says  Presi- 
dent Graham  B.  Spanier.  "By  respond- 
ing to  this  survey,  individuals  help  us  to 
determine  what  we  can  do  to  make 
Penn  State  a  better  place.  We  continu- 
ally strive  to  make  life  better,  not  just 
for  those  served  by  the  University,  but 
for  those  who  work  on  behalf  of  Penn 
State  as  well." 

The  findings  from  this  most  recent 
survey  indicate  th.it  faculty  .ind  staff 
think  Penn  State  is  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  in  that  regard.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  findings  is  the  pride  that 
faculty  and  staff  feci  in  being  associated 
with  the  University — 96  percent  of 
those  surveyed  said  they  felt  great 
pride  in  being  a  part  of  Penn  State. 
That  pride  shows;  in  fact,  95  percent  of 
the  faculty  and  staffinterviewed  said 
they  were  committed  to"  Penn  State's 
progress  and  success.  Moreover,  83  per- 

"The  2000  survey  was  a  follow-up 
to  the  1996  Faculty/ Staff  Survey,"  says 
Bilhe  Willits,  assistant  vice  president  for 
human  resources,  whose  office  coordi- 
nated both  studies.  "In  order  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  Penn  State  as  a  place 
to  work,  we  would  like  to  conduct  fol- 
low-up surveys  with  faculty  and  staff 
every  four  or  five  years  to  track  atti- 
tudes and  satisfaction,"  notes  Willits. 


Overall,  most  ot  the  responses  showed 
an  increase  toward  the  positive  since  the 
last  survey.  At  the  same  time,  the  data  in- 
dicate that  improvements  still  arc- 
needed,  particularly  in  the  area  of  com- 

tween  administration  and  staff  was  cited 
as  a  concern  by  38  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents; while  31  percent  of  them 
noted  a  similar  problem  between  (acuity 
and  staff.  Lack  ot  feedback  Irom  super- 
visors was  mentioned  by  29  percent  of 

Commissioned  by  the  Office  of  the 
President,  and  coordinated  by  the  Office 
of  Human  Resources,  the  survey  in- 
volved telephone  interviews  with  nearly 
500  full-time  faculty  and  staff  at  all  lo- 
cations, except  the  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  and  the  College  of  Medicine. The 
initial  1996  baseline  was  a  written  sur- 
vey mailed  to  every  full-time  employee. 
A  total  of  5,726  faculty  and  staff  partici- 
pated in  that  survey,  with  a  47  percent 
response  rate.  The  change  in  method  to 


We  continually  strive  to  make  life  better,  not  just 
for  those  served  by  the  University,  but  for  those 
who  work  on  behalf  of  Penn  State  as  well. 


a  telephone  survey  resulted  in  a  91 
percent  response  rate.  Some  degree  of 
caution  is  advisable  in  comparing  the 
findings  given  the  change  from  a  mail 
to  a  phone  survey  and  the  higher  re- 
sponse rate  for  the  2000  survey.  Both 
surveys  were  conducted  by  Diagnostics 
Plus,  Inc.  of  State  College,  an  indepen- 
dent marketing  research  firm. 

"Faculty  and  staff  achievements 
are  essential  to  Penn  State's  quest  for 
excellence  in  every  aspect  of  our 
teaching,  research,  and  service,"  says 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost 
Rodney  Enckson.'The  faculty/staff 
survey  is  an  important  tool  in  design- 
ing professional  development  activities, 
improving  communications,  and  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  to  make  Penn  State 
an  even  better  place  to  work.  The  Uni- 
versity takes  this  input  very  seriously. 
My  thanks  to  all  the  participants  in  the 
faculty/staff  survey  for  sharing  their 
observations  and  suggestions." 


Comparative  Data       2000AND 1996  survey  findings 


Faculty  and  staff  are  proud  to  be  part  of  Penn  State." 
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Roger  Downs,  jnojc-soi  ,m,l  ,iij<,i<Iiiifii  In. i,l  <■/  d  >\;'.'i>ti),  hyi  irnf  tin   Mih,<n  S.  Izt.-i  nliowir  Awont 
from  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  at  the  Faculty  Staff  Awards  Ceremony  on  Mareh  21  The  award, 
named  for  Dr.  Eisenhower  who  was  President  of  Penn  State  from  1950-  1956,  is  given  to  a  full- 
time,  tenured  faculty  menthcr  in  recognition  of  outstanding  teaching. 
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Few  faculty  and  staff  would  leave  Penn  State  to  work 

somewhere  else  with  the  same  pay,  benefits, 

and  working  conditions.* 
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Surveys  Spur  Improvement  Efforts 


ich  other's  birthdays, 


Armed  with  the  1996  survey  results,  departments  and  colleges  have  used  the  last 
few  years  to  develop  and  initiate  improve  merits.  These  initiatives  have  been  diverse. 
The  following  are  just  a  few  examples  of  new  programs  that  address  survey  findings. 
"As  a  follow-up  to  the  1996  survey,"  said  Gary  Schultz,  senior  vice  president  for  Fi- 
nance and  Business/treasurer,  "we  implemented  several  strategies  to  enhance  com- 
munication within  our  organization,  including  a  spring  retreat,  a  Finance  and  Busi- 
ness newsletter,  and  a  web  page  for  employees." 


The  Office  of  Business  Services  (OBS)  launched  several  new  initiatives  to  improve 
communication,  professional  development,  mutual  respect,  and  supervisory  effec- 
tiveness.To  improve  communication,  they  began  publishing  two  newsletters.  One 
newsletter  is  distributed  University-wide  to  inform  the  Univei 
about  existing  services  and  new  projects  in  each  of  the  busines 
other  is  for  internal  distribution  to  keep  staff  informed  about  e 
celebrations,  and  other  special  happenings. 

In  addition,  Betty  Roberts,  assistant  vice  president  of  OBS,  began  holding  monthly 
"Brown  Bag  It  With  Betty"  lunches  for  employees.  Some  of  her  guest  speakers  for 
the  lunches  have  included  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  and  Coach  Joe  Paterno. 
Roberts  also  created  a  staff  recognition  and  award  program  to  honor  staff  who  are 
nominated  by  their  peers  for  outstanding  performance,  as  well  as  a  managers  retreat 
to  enhance  supervisory  skills. 

"Because  our  organization  is  spread  across  the  University,  we  have  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reach  out  to  our  staff,"  said  Roberts.  "Based  on  the  increased 
amount  of  information  sharing  that  goes  on,  I  believe  the  programs  have  been  well 
received  and  very  successful." 

Penn  State  Beaver  chose  a  different  approach  to  address  the  issues  highlighted  in  the 
1996  survey.  Campus  faculty,  staff,  students,  and  advisory  board  members  developed 
the  core  of  their  strategic  plan  with  virtually  unanimous  support  from  those  partici- 
pating. Campus  Executive  Officer  Gary  Keefer  said,  "The  single  most  important  ini- 


tiative that  Penn  State  Beaver  has  undertaken  since  1996  is  the  comprehensive,  on- 
going strategic  planning  process."  Keefer  added  "Because  Beaver  is  a  relatively  small 
campus,  we  must  be  methodical  and  precise  in  choosing  initiatives  that  will  im- 
prove the  campus. The  strategic  plan  outlines  in  detail  the  way  in  which  we  want 
the  campus  to  grow.  Having  total  campus  buy-in  on  the  strategic  plan  was  critical 
not  only  fiscally,  but  also  for  faculty/staff  morale." 


In  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  the  survey  i 
initiatives  in  the  works  to  address  employees'  c 
number  of  changes  to  help  improve  c 
ing  a  staff  assistants  advisory  committee; ; 
the  college's  goals,  plans,  and  accomplish! 


said  Dean  Susan  Welch.  "We've  also  redoubled  c 
hnology  for  c 


were  used  as  a  confirmation  of 
ns."We  had  inaugurated  a 
with  and  among  staff,  includ- 
leeting  with  all  staff  to  discuss 
and  special  workshops  for  adminis- 


r  efforts  to  pro- 


Professional  development  was  another  area  the  college  had  designated  for  improve- 
ment, as  evidenced  by  the  launching  of  a  "Staff  Fellow"  program  in  1996.  Each 
year,  one  staff  member  in  the  college  is  selected  to  be  the  Staff  Fellow.  The  Fellow 
spends  half  of  their  time  doing  their  regular  job  duties  and  the  other  half  learning 
the  best  practices  of  the  job  they  aspire  to  in  the  college.  Connie  Moore,  adminis- 
trative assistant  in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  was  the  first  Staff  Fellow.  "The 
training  I  received  was  invaluable,"  says  Moore. "The  experience  broadened  my 
outlook  of  the  college's  role  within  the  University." 


Penn  State  Abington  opted  to  form  a  clii 
the  1996  survey  and  to  follow-up  with  i 
strategy  that  emerged  from  the  committi 
advisory  group  of  staff  and  technical  sen 


te  committee  to  review  the  results  of 
t  steps  for  campus  improvements.  One 
.  deliberations  was  to  form  an  employee 
:  workers  that  meet  monthly  to  address 


campus  issues.  "Our  emphasis  is  on  getting  information  and  using  it  to  make  ap- 
propriate changes,"  said  Dean  Karen  Wiley  Sandler.  "This  has  streamlined  our  pro- 
cess considerably."  In  addition,  the  college  now  has  a  new  staff  orientation  program 
and  a  mentoring  program  for  new  staff,  as  well  as  two  new  staff  awards,  one  of 
which  Sandler  personally  endowed. 
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What  do  you  think 

should  be  done 

to  make  p.enn  state 

a  better  place 

TO  WORK? 

Faculty  and  Staff  Offer  Advice 

If  you  want  to  know  both  what's 
working  and  what  Penn  State  can  do 
better  as  an  employer,  ask  faculty  and 
staff.That  type  of  direct  input  from  the 
1996  survey  guided  the  development 
of  both  the  Penn  State  Leader  and  the 
Mastering  Supervision  programs,  in- 
creased efforts  to  improve  c 
tion  within  and  between  ui 
spurred  technology  en! 
improvements  to  depai 
units  across  the  University. 

This  year's  responses  showed  some 
similarities  to  the  1996  responses  when 
faculty  and  staff  were  asked  the  ques- 


and  reward  programs  to  recognize  and 
enhance  faculty  and  staff  work  perfor- 
mance. Other  common  suggestions 
included  providing  more  professional 
development  opportunities,  improving 
parking  by  adding  more  lots  on  cam- 
puses, and  reducing  the  cost  for 
employees  to  park. 

In  addition  to  asking  about  what 
Penn  State  could  do  better,  faculty  and 
staff  were  asked:  What  are  the  things  you 
like  about  working  at  Penn  State?  By  far, 
the  most  frequently  cited  response  fo- 
cused on  benefits  such  as  the  educa- 
tional privileges  and  health  care.  Other 
frequent  mentions  included  interacting 
with  students,  the  challenges  and  flex- 
ibility of  their  jobs,  being  identified 
with  a  nationally-known  teaching  and 
research  university,  and  a  sense  of  job 
security. 

Improving  Communication 
Important  to  Faculty  and  Staff 

Both  the  quality  and  amount  of  em- 
ployee communication  are  getting  bet- 
ter but  still  need  improvement.  While 
in  1996,49  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  they  were  satisfied  with  c 
cation  between  faculty  and  staff  ii 


Members  of  the  University  Council  for  Continuum  (.huilily  lnii»«wiiicttl  (UCCQI)  reviewed  the 
2000  Faculty  /Staff  Survey  results  at  their  March  28  meeting.  From  left  to  right:  Billic  Willitsjolui 
Brighton,  Douglas  Anderson,  Jos.  i>h  Stro>v:i,  MhIuhI  [Lwii,  /  ouix-  S-uuhiiry<:r.  Rodney  Erichson, 
John  Lillcy,  Gary  Schultz,  and  Carol  Everett, 


their  department  or  unit,  the  numbers 
increased  to  57  percent  in  2000.  There 
was  no  change  in  satisfaction  with  com- 
munication between  administration  and 
staff  in  work  units  (53  percent  were  sat- 
isfied). In  terms  of  communication  be- 
tween administration  and  faculty,  49 
percent  said  they  were  pleased  in  1996, 
compared  with  62  percent  in  2000 — a 
13  percent  increase. 


The 


can  be  partially  attributed  to  the  efforts 
to  improve  communication  among 
faculty  and  staff  at  all  levels  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  example,  Provost  and  Dean 
John  M.  Lilley  at  Penn  State  Erie, The 
Behrend  College,  says  they  are  address- 
ing the  need  for  improved  t 


tion  by  holding  regularly  scheduled  bag 
lunches,  large  group  meetings,  and  de- 
partment-level meetings. The  sessions 
give  faculty  and  staff  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  is  happening  at  Behrend, 
to  ask  questions,  and  add  their  thoughts. 
In  addition,  Behrend  now  publishes  a 
weekly  employee  newsletter. 

"We're  proud  of  the  changes  imple- 
mented at  the  college  as  a  result  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  feedback,"  said  Lilley. 
"Communication  and  staffdevelopment 
have  been  improved,  following  the  sug- 
gestions from  the  survey.  I  hope  our  ef- 
forts have  given  our  faculty  and  staff  a 
(•K-.iii.-r  ;i|)n]-t.'ci,itioii  of  the 


Respect  Between  Employees 
Continues  to  Grow 

In  general,  Penn  State  employees  think 
there  is  .1  feeling  of  hhiIu.iI  respect  th.it 
contributes  to  the  good  relationships 
between  faculty  and  staff  in  depart- 
ments and  units,  or  between  adminis- 
tration and  stalT.  According  to  the  re- 
sults from  this  year's  survey,  that  respect 
is  growing  signifu  .inily  For  example, 
four  years  ago,  49  percent  of  the  survey 
respondents  agreed  with  a  statement 
that  there  was  "a  sense  of  mutual  re- 
spect between  (acuity  .11111  statTin  my 
department  or  unit,"  compared  with  7(1 
percent  who  agreed  111  this  year's  sur- 
vey (21  percent  increase). 

While  specific  causes  for  the  im- 
provements cannot  be  proven,  there  are 
some  generalizations  that  can  be  made. 
Certainly,  improvements  in  other  areas 
such  as  employee  communications  and 
better  awareness  of  the  University's 
values  are  (actors.  Likewise,  University 
leadership  at  all  levels  also  contributes 
to  heightened  respect  between  em- 
ployees. Commenting  on  the  increased 
favorable  responses,  C  hair  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate  and  Professor  of  Education 
and  American  Studies  Murry  Nelson 
suggested  that  "faculty  may  be  re- 
sponding to  clear  concerns  expressed 


by  President  Spainer  regarding  civility 
and  respect,  concerns  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  college  and  depart- 


New  Programming  Pays  Off 
for  Super' 


This  year's  survey  responses  suggest 
that  Perm  State  supervisors  may  be  im- 
proving the  way  they  interact  with  fac- 
ulty and  stafTin  their  departments  and 
units.  When  respondents  were  asked 
whether  their  supervisors  are  commu- 
nicating the  University's  values  to 
them,  74  percent  said  they  were,  as 
compared  with  64  percent  in  1996. 
When  it  comes  to  getting  good  ideas 
from  "the  person  to  whom  1  report 
about  how  to  improve  my  work,"  64 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  they 
do — that's  a  16  percent  increase  over 
the  1996  survey.  Likewise,  this  year's 
survey  showed  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent when  it  comes  to  supervisors 
valuing  employee  suggestions  (from  69 
percent  in  1996  to  79  percent  in  2000). 
While  it  is  impossible  to  directly  credit 
specific  programs  and  changes,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  new  leadership  and  man- 
agement development  programs.  Mas- 
tering Supervision  and  the  Penn  State 
Leader,  are  making  a  difference. 


Junes  A.  Smith,  Office  of  Ph) 
•in,]  Betsy  Baird.  Adult  Learn 
Super]  ision  program. 

Mastering  Supervision,  which  is 
administered  by  the  Human 
Resource  Development  Center 
(HRDC),  is  a  56-hour  seminar 
designed  to  assist  supervisors  in 
dealing  with  the  day-to-day 
challenges  in  the  workplace, 
including  communicating  effec- 
tively with  employees.  "The 
program  focuses  on  the  systematic 
development  of  practical  supervi- 
sory skills  that  can  be  applied  to 
typical  challenges  in  the  workplace,' 
said  Susan  Cromwell,  assistant 
manager  of  HRDC. 

The  second  HRDC'  program 
called  the  Perm  State  Leader  is 
designed  to  instill  leadership  values 
in  all  employees  at  all  levels  of  the 


University.The  eight-hour  seminar 
features  interactive  activities  that 
allow  participants  to  work  in  teams 
to  create  plans  and  resolve  leader- 
ship issues.  "The  program  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  all  individuals, 
regardless  of  their  formal  positions, 
have  the  potential  to  exercise 
leadership' within  their  own  sphere 
of  influence,"  said  KimTownsend, 
human  resource  development 
associate  for  HRDC.  Dan  Genard, 
regional  director  of  development 
and  alumni  relations  and  a  Penn 
State  Leader  graduate  agrees,  "The 
program  helped  me  to  realize  that 
any  individual  in  an  organization 
can  make  a  difference." 


Paul  Rieaardi,  a  tlwd-scntestet  film  and  video  studeut,  attended  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Forum  for 
Undergraduate  Student  Goirrnmeut  |(  'SO.  The  Teaching  and  Learning  Consortium  hosted  the 
Jorum  for  faculty  and  graduate  and  undergraduate  undents  interested  in  promoting  excellence  in 
teaching  and  learning  at  Penn  State. 


What's  Next? 

further  questions  of  their  staff. 

Dooris  recommends  a  thorough  re- 

The complete  results,  along  with  all 

view  of  the  results  over  the  spring 

the  tables  and  graphs,  have  been  de- 

and summer,  and  then,  a  possible 

livered  to  administrators  and  execu- 

follow-up survey  in  the  early  fall 

tives  throughout  Penn  State.  Once 

the  results  of  the  survey  have  been 

chance  are  best  set  ar  the  unit  level 

reviewed,  budget  executives  will 

when  this  kind  of  data  are  made 

have  the  opportunity  to  gather  ad- 

available." said  Louise  Sandmeyer, 

ditional  informanon  relative  to  their 

executive  director  of  CQP."We  will 

own  department,  unit,  or  college 

assist  academic  and  administrative 

through  3  follow-up  survey. 

units  wishing  to  collect  similar  data 

Michael  Dooris,  director  for 

at  the  unit  level."  At  die  same  tune, 

University  leaders  will  use  the  re- 

the  Center  for  Quality  and  Plan- 

ning (CQP),  explains  that  their  staff 

understanding  of  what's  working 

is  developing  a  convenient  mecha- 

and what  can  be  done  to  make  life 

nism  that  any  area  can  use  to  ask 

better  at  Penn  State. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


April  14  -  April  23 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  April  14 

"Cezanne,  Picasso,  Matisse  and  all  that  —  Modern  Stuff,"  gallery 
talk  by  Patrick  McGrady,  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  lobby. 

Angelo  Roxas  on  "Opportunities  in  the  Telecommunications  Land- 
scape," talk,  entertainment  and  buffet.  5  to  7  p.m.,  113 
Carnegie. 

HUB-Robeson  Galleries  receptions,  6  to  8  p.m.,  HUB-Robeson 
Center. 

Ice  Rhythms,  7:30  p.m.,  Ice  Pavilion,  through  April  15.  For  tickets, 
call  (814)865-4102. 

"Good  News,"  8  p.m.,  April  14, 15,  21  and  22;  7:30  p.m.,  April 
17,  18, 19  and  20;  2  p.m.,  April  22. 

Saturday,  April  15 

"Andy  Warhol's  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  gallery  talk  by  Jan  Abbott, 
11:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

Monday,  April  17 

WWF  Raw  is  War,  7:45  p.m.,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

Wednesday,  April  19 

"Process  to  Product:  Drawings  and  Maquettes  by  Seymour  Lip- 
ton,"  gallery  talk  by  Jennifer  Noonan,  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon 

Saturday,  April  22 

"Superstar:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andy  Warhol,"  film,  11:30  a.m., 
Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  April  14 

Victor/Victoria,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call 
(814)  863-0255. 

Opera  at  the  Pavilion,  The  Penn  Sate  Opera  Theatre,  8  p.m.,  Pavil- 
ion, through  April  15.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Sunday,  April  16 

The  Penn  State  Horn  Ensemble,  Lisa  0.  Bontrager,  director, 
5  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

Monday,  April  17 

The  Penn  State  Mallet  Ensemble,  Dan  C.  Armstrong,  director, 
8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

Tuesday,  April  18 

The  Penn  State  University  Philharmonic  and  members  of  the  Penn 
State  University  Chamber  Orchestra,  Pu-Qi  Jiang  and  Whei-May 
Lee,  conductors,  8  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Tickets  are 
$4.50,  adults,  and  $2.50,  students,  at  the  door. 

Wednesday,  April  19 

The  Penn  State  Trombone  Choir,  with  Dan  Yoder  and  Dennis 
Glocke,  8  p.m.,  Recital  Hall. 

Martina  McBride  with  special  guest  Mark  Wilis,  8  p.m.,  The  Bryce 
Jordan  Center. 

Thursday,  April  20 

The  Penn  State  Double  Reed  Ensemble  and  Bassoon  Band, 
Bach's  Lunch  concert,  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Chapel. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  April  14 

Sournya  Mohanty  on  "Detecting  Transients  in  Noisy  Data," 

10:45  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
Michael  Broyles  on  "The  Composer  as  Visual  Artist,"  1:30  p.m., 

210  Patterson. 
Amy  Greenberg  on  "Latin  America  in  the  Antebellum  Expansionist 

Imagination,"  3:30  p.m.,  301  Steidle, 
Heather  Shoener  on  "Individualizing  Courseware  to  Meet  Student 

Needs,"  3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  and 

Industries. 
Saturday,  April  15 
John  A.  Halchak  on  "Titanium  Applications  in  Liquid  Rocket 

Engines,"  10:30  a.m.,  26  Hosier. 
Monday,  April  17 
Ami  Dykman  on  "Poetry  and  Poetics  of  Smoking,"  12:15  to 

1:10  p.m.,  Alumni  Lounge,  Old  Main. 
Patrick  Brady  on  "Gravitational  Wave  Astronomy,"  2:20  p.m., 

318  Osmond  Laboratory. 
John  Yates  on  "One  Dimensional  Chemistry  and  Physics  of  Sur- 
faces," 3:30  p.m.,  339  Davey  Laboratory. 


Victor  Kac  on  "Applications  of  Weisfeilers  Filtration;  From 
Pseudogroups  to  Supersymmetry  and  Elementary  Particles," 
4:30  p.m.,  106  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  April  18 

Shripad  Tuljapurkar  on  a  subject  to  be  announced,  noon, 
406  Oswald  Tower. 

James  Canner  on  "Ceramic  Capacitor  Applications  in  Today's  Cir- 
cuit Designs,"  2:30  to  3:45  p.m..  162  Wiilard. 

Markus  Diehl  on  "Probing  Hadron  Structure  in  Semi-Exclusive 
Processes,"  3:30  p.m..  339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Wednesday,  April  19 

Joann  P  Reinhardt  on  "Friendship  and  Family  Support:  Impact  on 
Adaptation  to  Age-Related  Vision  Loss,"  noon  to  1  p.m., 
108  Wartik  Laboratory. 

Sendil  Devadas  on  "Epistatic  Analysis  of  HRL1:  Insights  into  Mul- 
tiple Defense  Pathways  in  Arabidopsis."  12:20  to  1:10  p.m., 
106  Wartik  Laboratory. 

"The  Sustainability  Challenge:  Living  Mindfully  on  the  Land," 
6:30  to  9:30  p.m.,  129  HUB-Robeson  Center. 

Lawrence  G.  Griffis  on  "Design  and  Construction  of  Enron  Field:  A 
New  Retractable  Roof  Ballpark  for  the  Houston  Astros," 
7  p.m.,  Ballrooms  A  and  B,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 

Thursday,  April  20 

David  Cassel  on  "B-Physics  at  E+E  Collides,"  4  p.m., 
117  Osmond  Laboratory. 

John  H.  Challis  on  "When  is  Size  Important."  4:30  to  5:30  p.m., 
Ill  Chambers. 

Friday,  April  21 

Chris  Beetle  on  "The  Mechanics  of  General  Isolated  Horizons," 
10:45  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Laboratory: 

Lisa  Herschbach  on  "The  Civil  War  Soldier's  Body  as  an  Object  of 
Scientific  Inquiry."  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 

Maria  Carlassare  on  "Effect  of  Two  Grazing  Regimes  on  Botanical 
Composition  and  Forage  Production  In  a  Mixed  Pasture," 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sciences  a 


EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 

Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Woodward.  through  May  16. 

"WTW  Architects,  Designing  the  HUB-Robeson  Center:  From  Con- 
cept to  Completion,"  through  April  17. 

"Out  of  the  Box:  Myths  and  Reality,"  through  May  14. 

"Dancers"  photographs  by  Ray  Ramon,"  through  May  17. 

"Abstracting  the  Landscape:  Paintings  and  Prints  by  Ralph  D. 
Hetzel  Jr.."  through  April  30. 

"Visual  Serendipity:  Paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic,"  through  May  18. 

Hem  exhibit  area 

"Stations  of  the  Cross,"  prints  by  Wes  Olmstead,  through  May  18. 

North  Halls  exhibit  area 

"Michael  C.  Miller:  Mixed  Media  Pieces,"  through  April  20. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Seymour  Upton:  An  American  Sculptor,"  Special  Exhibitions 
Gallery  II,  through  June  4. 

"Andy  Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians."  American  Works  on  Paper 
Gallery,  through  June  11. 

"Matisse:  Jazz,"  through  May  28. 

Patemo  Library  exhibit  area 

"The  United  Steelworkers  of  America:  From  Pennsylvania  to  the 
World,"  through  April  28. 

Pattee  Library  exhibit  area 

Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  through  April  29. 

Ritenour  exhibit  area 

"Photographs  by  Raymond  Ram6n,"  through  May  3. 

West  Halls  exhibit  area 

"Route  550  South:  Images  by  Kathryn  Murken,"  through  May  3. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/c3lendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http.y/mvw.outreacn.psu.edu/ 
conferences,  html. 


COURSES 


Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about 
these  programs  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)  865-3085  or  register  online  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/webClassic/ 
(■atalog/Iicalth»iatten.cfin 

■  Healthy  Eating  on  the  Run  — 
WEL054 

This  session  will  include  how  to  pre- 
pare healthy  meals  when  you  are 
short  on  time,  how  to  survive  super- 
market shopping,  and  best  and 
worst  choices  when  eating  out.  In 
addition,  a  variety  of  quick  and 
healthy  recipes  will  be  provided. 
Meets  noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday. 
April  19,  in  404  Old  Main.  Cost:  $5. 
This  session  is  HealthAmerica 
HMO  reimbursable. 

■  Know  Your  Numbers  —  Cardio- 
vascular Health  Assessment  Program  — 
WEL  170  (Open  Session) 

The  program  includes  total  and  HDL 

cholesterol  (finger  stick),  blood  pres- 
sure, body  composition  test,  cardiac 
risk  check,  and  a  personal  and  confi- 
dential interpretation  of  results.  For 
registration  information  call  (814) 
865-3085.  Meets  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m,  Thursday,  April  20,  (appoint- 
ments every  20  minutes),  in  125 
Reber  Building.  Cost  $15.  This  pro- 
gram is  HealthAmerica  HMO  Reim- 
bursable. 


NEW  AT 
PENN  STATE 

Penn  College  offers 
paralegal  program 

The  Nurse/Health  Care  Paralegal 
Studies  certificate  program  is  a  new 
certificate  program  at  Penn  College 
that  addresses  the  intertwining  needs 
of  the  healthcare,  insurance  and  legal 
fields,  and  will  be  offered  this  fall  by 
the  School  of  Business  and  Computer 
Technologies. 

The  course  is  expected  to  prepare 
students  for  jobs  with  law  firms,  insur- 
ance companies,  risk-management 
departments  and  government  agen- 
cies, and  is  directed  by  Kevin  R.  Derr, 
To  enroll,  students  must  already  have 
earned  an  associate's  degree  or  bach- 
elor's degree  in  nursing  or  another 
health-sciences  field,  such  as  physi- 
cian assistant,  occupational  therapy  or 
radiography.  Those  working  toward  a 
degree  in  applied  health  studies  also 
are  eligible. 

This  certificate  program  is  the  first 
known  nurse/ paralegal  program  in 
the  state  to  receive  approval  from  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

For  more  information  contact  the 
admissions  office  at  (800)  367-9222  or 
the  school  at  (570)  327-4517. 
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WPSX-TV  completes  successful  spring  pledge  drive 


Pledges  from  519  new  members  combined  with  mem- 
bership renewals  and  additional  gifts  during  WPSX's 
spring  pledge  drive  helped  to  raise  $105,000,  making 
the  campaign  a  success.  WPSX  is  Penn  State's  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  station,  found  regionally  on  Channel  3. 
More  than  1,100  pledges  were  received  during  the  16-day 
campaign,  which  featured  several  new  locally  produced  pro- 
grams, including  "H  is  Healthier  Cooking"  and  "Our  Town 
Punxsulawny."  The  locally  produced  programs  also  were  the 
lop  fund-raising  shows  (hiring  the  drive.  "Women's  Goddess 
Trilogy,"  a  new  PBS  program  broadcast  for  the  first  time  on 
Channel  3,  also  was  among  the  most  popular. 

Money  raised  during  pledge  campaigns  supports  the  81.8 
million  budget  needed  to  purchase,  produce  and  broadcast 
programming  for  the  upcoming  year.  Of  that  amount,  the  sta- 
tion must  raise  54  percent  from  viewers. 


Since  1964,  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting  has  grown  from 
an  educational  television  station  with  limited  programming  and 
broadcast  range  to  serving  one  of  the  largest  public  broadcast- 
ing coverage  areas  in  the  nation.  The  station's  15,000  members 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  membership-based  nonprofit  organi- 
zations in  central  Pennsylvania. 

WPSX-TV,  one  of  more  than  340  stations  affiliated  with  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  reaches  fiOO.nnn  households  in 
central  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  York.  For  many  rural 
Pennsylvanians,  WPSX-TV  is  the  only  signal  they  can  receive 
without  cable. 

For  more  general  information  about  WPSX-TV,  e-mail 
wpsx@psu.edu. 

Photographer  Greg  Grieco  spent  some  time  at  the  station 
during  the  spring  pledge  drive.  On  this  page  are  some  of  the 
scenes  he  captured. 


Bill  Speakman,  director  of 
development  for  the  station, 
addresses  the  home  viewing 
audience  during  a  pledge  break, 
urging  them  to  call  in  a  donation. 


Toffer  Yorks,  an  employee  at  the  station,  volunteered  his  time  as  a  statistician  and  coordinator  during  the  most 
recent  pledge  drive.  Volunteers  manning  the  phones  are  Doug  MacNeal,  and  AnnaMarie  Nachman,  both  from  the 
State  College  Choral  Society,  and  Leanne  Martin,  with  the  Nittany  Valley  Symphony. 


David  Rutter  works  as  the  technical  director  behind  the  scenes  in  the  control 
room.  Using  the  control  board's  many  buttons  and  knobs,  Rutter  controls 
which  camera's  images  go  out  over  the  air. 
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Appointments 


Four  are  named  to  posts  within  the  University  Libraries 


Four  individuals  have  been  named  to 
positions  within  the  University 
Libraries. 

Joseph  Fennewald  has  been  named 
head  librarian  at  Penn  State  Hazleton 
where  he  oversees  all  aspects  of  the 
campus's  library;  Daniel  Mack  was 
named  University  Libraries'  humanities 
librarian  where  he  will  work  with  col- 
lections in  classics  and  ancient  Mediter- 
ranean studies,  Jewish  studies,  reli- 
gious studies  and  philosophy;  Lesley 
Moyo  has  been  named  the  University 
Libraries'  new  gateway  librarian  and  is 
involved  in  instructive  reference  work 


Moyo  brings  17  years  of  experi- 
as  a  librarian  and  library  studies 
instructor  to  her 
new  position. 
She  gained  the 
majority  of  her 
library  experi- 
ence at  the  Uni- 


uty 


of 


Lesley  Moyo 

May  1999,  she  v 


Botswana  and 
the  University 
of  Zimbabwe. 
From  January 
1993  through 
lecturer  in  the  Uni- 


r  education  aimed  at  teaching  versity  of  Botswana's  Department  of 

library  users  how  to  access  and  use  Library  and  Information  Studies.  While 

electronic  resources;  and  Henry  Pis-  at  the  University  of  Zimbabwe  from  1987 

ciotta  is  the  new  arts  and  architecture  through  1992,  Moyo  served  as  science 

librarian  and  assistant  head  of  the  Arts  and  technology  subject  librarian,  < 


and  Humanities  Library. 

Fennewald,  who  brings  more 
?ight  years  of  experience  in  aca- 
demic lihr.n  1. in- 


Joseph  Fennewald 


lation  librarian,  reference/user  educa- 
tion librarian  and  head  of  the  reader 
services  department.  Previously,  she 
spent  three  years  as  an  instructor  in  the 
p  to  the  posi-  University  of  Zambia's  Department  of 
n,  was  librari-     Library  Studies. 

evening  Immediately  before  coming  to  Penn 

irdinator  and  State,  Moyo  was  an  instructor  at 
Delaware  Technical  Community  Col- 
lege, where  she  taught  various  com- 
puter application  courses. 

■  With  more  than  20  years  of  expe- 
rience in  arts  librarianship,  Pisciotta 
pent  the  past 


itant  profi 
sor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scran- 
ton's  Weinberg 
Memorial 
Library  since 
1992.   He  also 


was  the  subject  bibliographer  for  occu- 
pational and  physical  therapy,  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology.  Before  becoming  a 
librarian,  Fennewald  spent  six  years  as 
a  social  worker  at  Park  Lane  Medical 
Center  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fennewald's  research  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Asso- 
ciation Bulletin.  Library  Acquisitions: 
Practice  and  Theory  and  Computers  in 
Libraries,  among  other  publications, 
and  he  has  presented  at  several  state 
and  regional  conferences. 


13  years  as  head 
of  fine  arts  and 
special  collec- 
tions in  the 
Carnegie  Mel- 
lon University 
Libraries.  He 
will  be  working 
in  both  the 
Architecture 
and     Arts     & 


Henry  Pisciotta 

Humanities  libraries  at  University  Park. 
As  head  of  fine  arts  and  special  col- 
lections at  Carnegie  Mellon,  Pisciotta 
Before  coming  to  Penn  State,     managed  the  library  units  with  collec- 
Mack  spent  four  years  as  the  library     tions  in  architecture,  art,  drama, 
specialist  for  the     design,  music  and  other  areas,  in  addi- 
Dauphin  County     tion  to  overseeing  fine  and  rare  books, 
Prison,  where     the  regional  architecture  archives  and 
he        directed     the  slide  collection.  Until  1998,  he  also 


library  : 
for  the 
library  and  gen- 


mniiaged  the  university  archives.  From 
1982  to  1987,  Pisciotta  served  z 
arts  librarian  at  Carnegie  Mellon.  His 


eral       lending     other  professional  experience  at  that 
library.  He  also 
had  served  as  a 
part-time  refer- 


cluded  serving  ; 
adjunct  assistant  professor  ii 
Department  of  Art  and  serving  < 


;  librarian  at     libraries'  interim  management  team. 


Penn  State  Harrisburg  s 


■  1<I!I7. 


While  at  Carnegie  Mellon,  Pisciotta 


From  1990  through  1996,  Mack     conducted  beta-site  research  and  nego- 


orked  in  the  University  of  Ak 
Libraries.  From  1988  to  1989,  he  was  a 
research  assistant  in  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

He  has  completed  several  bibliogra- 
phy reviews  for  RQ  (now 
User  Services  Quarterly) 
of  the  American  Library  Association' 
Reference  and  User  Services  Associa- 


tiated  licensing  terms  for  the  Art  Muse- 
um Image  Consortium  (AMICO) 
Library  of  digital  images.  In  addition, 
he  co-authored  the  initial  proposal  for 
the  Sen.  John  Heinz  III  Archives  and 
digitization  project  and  planned  and 
and  established  the  university's  architec- 
publication  hire  archives.  Pisciotta  also  has  worked 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
libraries. 


Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration  selects  dean 


nals  and  b 

at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  strategies,  management  in  the  informa- 
tion economy  and  total  finality  systems. 
and  has  frequently  been  called  upon  to 
give  keynote  speeches  and  academic 
presentations.  She  has  been  an  active 
consultant  to  major  corporations  and  a 
participant  in  many  executive  develop- 
ment programs. 

Oliari  is  currently  principal  investi- 
gator of  a  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  project, 
'Accelerating  the  Diffusion  of  Nelcen- 


Park,  and  professor  of  management  and 
organization,  has  been  selected  to  be 
dean  of  The  Mary  Jean  and  Frank  P. 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, effective  July  1.  The  appointment 
is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Universi- 
ty's Board  of  Trustees. 

Since  1995,  Olian  has  led  Ihe  devel- 
opment of  the  Smith  School's  initiatives 
to  enhance  academic  excellence  and 
national  rankings,  and  to  advance  part- 


nerships and  build  support  for  the  tricily."  a  multi-year  project  investigat- 
ing the  technical,  organizational,  behav- 
ioral and  economic  aspects  of  the  net- 


,ees  the  academic,  administrative  and     centric  revolution,  and  has  ongoing 
nformation  technology  strategies  of     partnerships  with  such  companies  1 


the  school,  is  closely  involved  in  fund- 
raising  efforts,  and  is  a  central  liaison 
with  the  university  administration  and 


Sun  Microsystems,  IBM,  Oracle  and 
EDS. 

,  member  of  a  number  of  pro- 


■  colleges  at  the  University  of     Sessional  organizations  and  has  been  a 
Maryland.  She  joined  the  faculty  at     member  of  editorial  boards  including 


Maryland  in  1979. 
In  1991,  Olian 
Council  on  Education  Fellow  to  thi 
president  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  next  year,  was  special 
assistant  to  the  president  and  initiated 
sity's  continuous  improve- 


Academy  of  Mtiuunrtneut  Review  and 
American  the  Journal  of  Quality  Management. 
Olian  has  received  several  teaching 
awards  including  an  Outstanding 
Teacher  Award  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  the  Maryland  Higher 
Education  Award  for  Curriculum  Inno- 


nient  activities.  She  also  was  founder      vation. 


and  director  of  the  IBM-Total  Quality 
Project  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
She  led'an  interdisciplinary  team  in 
developing  an  innovative  and  award- 
winning,  business-engineering  under- 
graduate curriculum  and  research  pro- 
gram, based  on  total  quality  concepts. 


Born  and  reared  in  Australia,  Olian 
received  a  BA  in  psychology  from  the 
Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  and  an 
M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  in  industrial  relations 
and  human  resource  management 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


Director  named  in  Health  and  Human  Development 


Sara  C.  Parks  has  been 
named  director  of  the 
School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Recreation  Manage- 
ment in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment. She  will  assume 
her  new  responsibilities  on 
July  1. 

Parks  holds  a  faculty 
appointment  in  the  school 
with  more  than  25  years  of    Saw  c-  parhs 


a  past  president  of  the 
Dietetic  Assoc ia- 
1  she  represented 
70,000  food  and 


experience  offering  technology-based 
degrees  and  educational  programs.  The 
School  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recre-     with  University-wide  awards  for  out- 


ate  faculty 
1971,  Parks 
teaches  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  focusing 
on  marketing  and  strategic 
planning  within  the  hotel, 
restaurant  and  dietetic  fields. 

During  her  career,  she  was  honored 


ation  Management  is  home  to  two 
nationally  recognized  programs  in 
recreation  and  park  management,  and 
hotel,  restaurant  and  institutional  man- 
agement 

Parks,  a  national  leader  in  dietetics, 

Senior  director  of  OAS  takes 

Kenneth  C.  Blythe  has  been  named 
chief  information  officer  for  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center.  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
information  technology  for  the  medical 
center  and  the  College  of  Medicine. 

From  1985  until  he  accepted  this 
position,  Blythe  was  senior  director  of 
the  Penn  State  Office  of  Administrative 
Systems  where  he  implemented  elec- 
tronic systems  for  student  services, 
financial  services,  alumni  relations, 
development,  continuing  education, 
electronic  commerce  and  all  the  Uni- 


sUuiding  teaching  and  tor  administra- 
tive excellence  in  distance  and  continu- 
ing education,  and  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development's  Eve- 
lyn R.  Saubel  Award  for  outstanding 
advising  and  service  to  students. 

position  at  Hershey 

versity's  business  functions. 

In  addition,  he  managed  a  computer 
center  serving  23  independent  Penn 
State  campuses.  From  1978  to  1985, 
Blythe  was  senior  adviser  for  statistics 
and  computing  for  the  slate  of  Bahrain. 
During  this  time,  he  led  an  internation- 
al team  that  built  the  government's  first 
computer  center. 

Blythe  earned  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  industrial  engineering  from  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  master's 
degree  in  public  administration  from 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C. 


Ep  Private  Giving 

Three  companies  team  up  to  donate 
$184,000  worth  of  software  and  services 


Students  in  the  School  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Recreation  Manage- 
ment will  soon  enjoy  access  to  some 
of  the  latest  computer  software  and 
services  that  are  shaping  the  future  of 
the  hotel,  restaurant  and  institutional 
management  industry.  The  opportu- 
nity is  being  made  possible  by  gifts  to 
the  school  from  three  software 
providers  to  the  food  services  indus- 
try. 

The  CBORD  Group,  Sybase  Inc. 
and  Snow  Software  teamed  up  to 
donate  computer  software  and  servic- 
es. Their  collective  gifts  are  valued  at 
about  $184,000. 

The  gift  will  provide  the  nearly  600 
undergraduate  students  in  the  hotel. 
restaurant  and  institutional  manage- 
ment program  with  hands-on  experi 
ence  using  many  of  the  computer  soft- 
ware used  in  the  hospitality  industry. 


The  software  will  be  used  in 
the  school's  Food  Service 
Management  Laboratory  and 
Advanced  Food  Service 
Management  Laboratory, 
and  by  students  enrolled  in 
the  "Introduction  to  Food 
Services"  class. 


"These  software  packages  offer 
our  students  the  analytical  tools  nec- 
essary to  make  effective  decisions 
related  to  profit  and  loss,  specifically 
in  the  areas  of  purchasing,  inventory, 
food  production,  menu  engineering, 
and  the  national  Hazard  Analysis  and 
Critical  Control  Points  system,"  said 
Robert  D.  Lee  Jr.,  interim  director  of 


the  school,  part  of  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

The  software  will  be  used  in  the 
school's  Food  Service  Management 
Laboratory  and  Advanced  Food  Ser- 
vice Management  Laboratory,  and  by 
students  enrolled  in  the  "Introduction 
to  Food  Services"  class. 

Ithaca,  New  York-based  CBORD 
Group  is  a  worldwide  provider  of  food 
and  nutrition  services  software  and 
systems  for  campus-wide  ID  card  pro- 
grams, housing  management  and 
cashless  dining.  Sybase  is  one  of  the 
largest  global  independent  software 
companies.  Snow  Software,  based  in 
Clearwater,  Fla.,  has  developed  a 
report  writer  that  is  embedded  within 
CBORD's  EventMaster  PLUS!  cater- 
ing software.  Snow  has  donated  to  the 
school  a  license  for  25  concurrent 
users  for  their  product. 


(J/GRANI) 

DIES  tl  NY 


THE 

penn  State 

CAMPAIGN 


"/  became  invoiced  in  the 
faculty /staff  component  of 

the  Grand  Destiny 

Campaign  partly  because 

of  nip  association  with  the 

Lion  /Imbassadors.  That's 

how  I  met  Charlie  Lupton, 

and  admired  his  zest  for 

life  and  true  caring  about 

the  Lion  /tmbassaaors.  He 

was  a  super  person  and 

this  was  one  way  to  honor 

him  when  he  passed  away. 

I  also  contribute  to  the 

Hintz  Family  Alumni 

Center. " 

(Lupton.  former  executive 

director  of  the  Venn  State 

Foundation  and  special  assistant 

to  the  senior  vice  president  for 

administration,  diedian  7.  1999, 

dt  the  age  of  80.) 

-  Lydia  Grimm.  slafT assistant. 

Office  of  [he  Vice  President 

for  Siudeni  Affairs 


Leading  the  Way 

The  Faculty  and  Staff  Campaign  2000 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 

Intercom  schedule 

With  the  end  of  "spring  semester 
approaching,  Intercom  is  preparing 
to  return  to  its  summer  publication 
schedule.  Beginning  with  the  April 
20  issue.  Intercom  will  publish  every 
other  week  through  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. Weekly  publication  will  resume 
Aug.  24. 

Publishing  dates  for  the  Intercom 
during  the  spring  and  summer  fol- 

Publication  date      Copy  deadline 
April  20  April  12 

May  4  April  26 

May  18  May  10 

June  15  June  7 

June  29  June  21 

July  13  July  5 

July  27  July  19 

Aug.  10  Aug.  2 

Aug.  24  Aug.  16 

Aug.  31  Aug.  23 

**  All  copy  is  due  to  Intercom  by 
noon  on  the  deadline  day  unless  oth- 
erwise indicated.  Copy  should  be 
sent  via  e-mail  to  lmr8@psu.edu  or 
AMountz@psu.edu. 

Carpool 

Dennis  would  like  to  carpool  from 
Milesburg  to  the  Housing  and  Food 
Services  Building  at  University  Park. 
His  work  hours  are  6  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  Call 
(814)  355-3488. 

Get  news  fast 

Employees  who  want  news  and  infor- 
mation fast  should  sign  up  for  the 
Penn  State  Employee  Newswire,  a 
free  electronic  news  service  that  is 
sent  out  at  least  two  times  a  week  to 
faculty  and  staff  via  e-mail. 

The  Employee  Newswire,  put 
together  by  the  editors  of  Intercom 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, provides  useful  and  timely  infor- 
mation to  employees.  In  addition  to 
receiving  the  weekly  print  version  of 
Intercom,  employees  who  subscribe 
to  this  service  will  receive  electronic 
updates  on  human  resources  news, 
parking  information,  details  on 
upcoming  events,  policy  changes 
and  breaking  news  that  will  help 
them  do  their  jobs  and  take  advan- 
tage of  all  Penn  State  has  to  offer. 

The  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion offers  several  other  Newswire 
options,  such  as  Penn  State  Sports 
Newswire  and  a  main  daily  Newswire. 
To  subscribe  to  any  or  all  of  the 
Newswires,  visit  the  Web  at  http:// 
s.psu.  edit/ Subscribe/. 


For  the  Record 

Due  to  a  source  error,  the  incorrect 
adviser  was  named  in  a  list  of  Graduate 
Exhibition  winners  published  in  the 
April  6  Intercom.  The  first  place  winner 
in  the  performance  option  was  Milena 
Mateeva.  Her  adviser  is  Kim  Cook. 
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g3  Focus  on  Research 


New  technique  predicts  wet  pavement 
accidents,  suggests  corrective  options 


Engineers  have  developed  a 
computer-based  technique 
that  not  only  reliably  predicts 
the  probable  number  of  acci- 
dents due  to  wet  pavement  on  a  partic- 
ular section  of  highway  but  also  can 
suggest  corrective  actions  to  improve 
safety. 

"With  this  approach,  state  depart- 
ments of  transportation  may  eventually 
have  a  tool  to  help  identify  which  road 
sections  to  fix  first  in  order  to  get  the 
best  return  on  safety  and  economic 
investment  They  could  focus 
resources  on  eliminating  problems 
where  the  risk  is  highest,"  said 
Bohdan  Kulakowski,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  and  director 
of  the  University's  Pennsylvania  Trans- 
portation Institute  (PTI). 

Currently,  highway  departments 
most  often  resort  to  fixing  only  the 
road  sections  with  the  highest  accident 
toll.  With  the  new  approach,  accident- 
prone  locations  could  be  identified 
early  before  the  road  section  climbed 
into  the  "most  accident"  category. 

In  addition,  the  new  approach  can 
identify  the  most  effective  remedial 
strategy  for  a  particular  problem  loca- 
tion. 

Researchers  on  the  project  include 
D.C.  Jie  Xiao,  doctoral  candidate  in 
mechanical  engineering,  and  Moustafa 
El-Gindy,  director  of  PTI's  Crash  Safe- 
ty Program. 

Xiao  said  that  actual  accident  data 
from  123  locations  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Highway  system  between  1984  and 
1986  were  used  in  the  study.  Accident 
predictions  made  by  standard  tech- 
niques and  those  made  via  the 
researchers'  new  approach  were  com- 
pared with  the  actual  accident  data. 

The  researchers  found  that  stan- 
dard mathematical  techniques,  includ- 
ing linear  and  nonlinear  regression 
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Bohdan  Kulakowski,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  and  director  of  the 
University's  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Institute,  shows  graduate  student  Jie 
Xiao  where  water  is  sprayed  onto  the  ground  in  front  of  a  tire  to  prepare  for  a 
skid  test.  When  the  vehicle's  brakes  are  applied,  the  skid  is  measured. 

tion.  It  does  use  skid  number,  posted 
speed,  average  daily  traffic,  percentage 
of  wet  time  and  driving  difficulty  as 
inputs  to  predict  the  number  of  wet 
pavement  accidents.  However,  the  new 
approach  is  the  first  to  also  take  into 
account  if/then  inferences  based  on 
quantitative  data. 

To  use  the  new  computerized 
approach  to  develop  recommendations 
for  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
ways  to  improve  safety,  the 
researchers  vary  the  inputs  on  road- 
way or  traffic  conditions  one  variable 
at  a  time  and  observe  the  outputs  from 
the  computerized  process. 

Kulakowski  said  that  the  predic- 
tions based  on  the  fuzzy  logic 
approach  did  not  always  exactly  match 
the  recorded  accident  data.  "At  one  or 
two  sites,  our  approach  predicted  a 
higher  number  of  accidents  than  were 
actually  recorded.  However,  when  we 
checked  the  history  of  that  site,  we 
found  that  there  had  been  a  higher 
number  of  accidents  in  the  past,"  he 


models  as  well  as  probabilistic  models, 
often  failed  to  predict  the  number  of 
accidents  with  any  accuracy.  The  new 
approach,  they  say,  is  clearly  superior. 

"Significant  social  and  psychological 
factors,  for  example,  driver  inattentive- 
ness  and  road  rage,  as  well  as  random 
events,  affect  the  number  of  acci- 
dents," Kulakowski  said.  "Approaches 
to  prediction  that  are  totally  quantita- 
tive can't  take  into  account  subjective 
factors." 

The  Penn  State  group  based  their 
new  approach  on  "fuzzy  logic,"  which 
provides  a  way  to  translate  a  verbal 
description  about  accident  risk  into  a 
mathematical  framework  that  can  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  computerized 
decision-making.  For  example,  using 
fuzzy  logic,  the  researchers  can  base  a 
computerized  decision-making  process 
on  if/then  statements  such  as,  "If  driv- 
ing difficulty  is  high  and  vehicle  speed 
is  high,  then  the  risk  of  skidding  acci- 
dents is  high." 

The  new  fuzzy  logic  approach 
doesn't  exclude  quantitative  informa- 


Organic  material  can  improve  all  types  of  soil 


Soil  types  range  from  clays  as  impene- 
trable as  concrete  to  loams  richer  than 
Donald  Trump,  but  a  gardening  expert 
in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
said  all  soils  can  be  improved  by  mix- 
ing in  organic  matter. 

"Organic  matter,  also  known  as 
humus,  is  what's  left  after  plant  and 
animal  matter  has  died  and  decayed," 
said  Robert  Nuss,  professor  of  orna- 
mental horticulture.  "Mixing  humus 
into  a  garden  or  flower  bed  gives  the 
soil  a  spongy  quality." 

Adding  humus  also: 

■  Increases  the  soil's  ability  to  hold 


I  Creates  pores  in  the  soil  to  let       garden  soils  that  are  planted  every 


■  Prevents  clay  particles  from 
forming  into  a  solid  mass,  making 
root  growth  easier. 

■  Helps  control  soil  temperature. 

■  Provides  a  better  environment 
for  the  growth  of  microorganisms 
that  can  help  enrich  the  soil. 

■  Releases  small  amounts  of 
nitrogen  and  other  nutrients 
through  continued  decay. 

Nuss  said  gardeners  should  regular- 
ly apply  humus  and  fertilizers  to 


"Organic  matter  rarely  will  give 
you  adequate  plant  nutrients,"  Nuss 
said.  "Most  materials  are  low  in 
phosphorus,  and  the  process  of 
decay  can  temporarily  lower  the 
amount  of  available  nitrogen  in  the 

Nuss  said  gardeners  can  use  any 
type  of  organic  matter,  although 
some  types  might  be  better  suited 
for  specific  situations. 

For  the  complete  story,  check 
http://aginfo.psu.edu/news/ 
februaryOO/humus.litml  on  the  Web. 


FROM  THE 
EXPERTS 

Viral  disease 
detected  in  horses 
in  Wayne  County 

Equine  infectious  anemia  (EIA),  an 
incurable  infectious  viral  disease  of 
horses,  has  been  identified  as  the 
disease  affecting  21  horses  in  Wayne 
County.  A  veterinarian  in  the  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  urges  all 
horse  owners  and  horse  boarders  to 
test  their  slock  for  this  disease. 

"This  disease  has  been  with  us  a 
long  time,"  said  David  Griswold. 
research  associate  in  veterinary 
science.  "Infected  horses  are  detected 
in  Pennsylvania  every  year,  but  seldom 
in  such  a  concentrated  grouping." 

The  outbreak  originated  at  two 
Wayne  County  farms  that  provide 
riding  horses  for  various  summer 
camps  in  the  area.  Eighteen  of  the 
21  horses  in  those  herds  that  tested 
positive  for  the  disease  have  been 
destroyed,  Three  other  horses  are 
quarantined.  However,  not  all  the 
horses  that  may  have  been  exposed 
to  EIA  have  been  accounted  for. 

Horses  infected  by  EIA  can  be 
identified  by  using  the  Coggins  test, 
a  blood  test  that  identifies  the  anti- 
bodies that  form  to  fight  the  virus. 
Those  that  test  positive  can  be  eutha- 
nized or  quarantined. 

"It  takes  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month  from  the  time  the  horse  is 
infected  to  form  enough  antibodies 
to  give  a  positive  test  result,  so  own- 
ers may  have  to  test  more  than  once 
if  a  horse  shows  any  symptoms," 
Griswold  said. 

Symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
depression  —  the  horse  may  seem 
lethargic  and  not  eat  well;  high  fever; 
yellowing  of  the  mucus  membranes; 
and  swelling  in  the  legs  and  brisket 

The  disease  is  transmitted  by 
blood  transfer. 

"Biting  insects,  particularly  horse- 
flies and  mosquitoes,  are  the  main 
vector  of  the  infection,"  Griswold 
said.  "The  prime  time  for  infection  is 
in  the  warmer  months  when  insect 
activity  v. 


Guide  to  growing 
fruit  trees  goes  online 

Homeowners  and  amateur  garden- 
ers looking  to  sweeten  their  diets  or 
slightly  supplement  their  income  can 
find  helpful  information  at  a  new 
Web  site  produced  by  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

"Small-Scale  Fruit  Production,"  a 
comprehensive  guide  to  growing 
fruit  in  Pennsylvania,  can  be  found  at 
http://ssfruit.cas.psu.edu/. 

The  site,  adapted  from  the  Penn 
State  publication  Smalt-Scale  Fruit 
Production,  is  aimed  at  people  who 
want  to  grow  fruit  on  one  acre  or 
less,  and  who  are  not  legally  licensed 
to  use  pesticides. 
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This  lamb  is  basking  in  the  attention  (and  the  food)  being  provided  by  children  from  the  Better  Beginnings  Preschool  in 
Houtzdale.  The  tots  spent  an  afternoon  on  the  University  Park  campus,  with  a  stop  at  the  Beef  and  Sheep  Center  off  of 
Park  Avenue  where  they  were  able  to  pet  animals  and  bottle  feed  this  friendly,  young  lamb. 


Two  Penn  State  initiatives  become  part  of  Smithsonian  Collection 


The  Penn  State  School  of  Information 
Sciences  and  Technology  (1ST)  and 
the  University's  newly  constructed  par- 
allel computing  cluster,  named  Lion-X, 
have  both  become  part  of  the  Perma- 
nent Research  Collection  on  Informa- 
tion Technology  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute's  National  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can History  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  2000  Computerworld  Smithsonian 
Collection. 

In  an  April  3  ceremony  held  outside 
the  Smithsonian  Castle  on  the  Nation- 
al Mall  in  Washington.  D.C.,  1ST  and 
Lion-X  formally  joined  others  in  this 
year's  class  to  be  recognized  for  inno- 
vations in  technology. 

1ST,  Penn  State's  newest  academic 
unit,  was  nominated  for  the  recogni- 
tion by  Richard  McGinn,  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  president  of  Lucent 
Technologies.  The  nomination  of  the 
Lion-X  cluster  was  made  by  Michael 
Dell,  diainiKin  ,nul  i/likl  YxtTulive  oil]- 


In  an  April  3  ceremony  held 
outside  the  Smithsonian  Castle 
on  the  National  Mall  in 
Washington,  D.G.,  1ST  and  Lion-X 
formally  joined  others  in  this 
year's  class  to  be  recognized 
for  innovations  in  technology. 


cer  of  Dell  Computer  Corp.  whose 
servers  power  each  of  the  33  comput- 
ing nodes  in  Lion-X. 

1ST,  launched  in  1999,  has  wel- 
comed 450  students  at  14  campuses 
across  the  Commonwealth  and  offers 
bachelor's  and  associate  degree  pro- 
grams and  certificate  programs. 

1ST  also  is  building  a  professional 
master's  degree  program  and  has 
begun  to  incorporate  aspects  of  its 
research  agenda  into  the  design  of  a 
Ph.D.  program.  The  school  plans  to 


admit  its  first  class  of  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
students  in  the  fall  of  2001. 

The  Lion-X  cluster  is  a  powerful, 
high-performance  parallel  computing 
instrument  that  allows  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty and  other  researchers  to  run  com- 
plex computer  simulation  programs  in 
a  highly  cost-effective  manner. 

Atmospheric  models  used  by  the 
Department  of  Meteorology  are 
among  the  first  applications  operated 
by  Lion-X,  effectively  demonstrating 
the  system's  capability  to  handle  com- 
plex tasks. 

Now  in  its  12th  year,  the  Computer- 
world  Smithsonian  Program  honors 
visionary  work  in  information  technol- 
ogy that  produces  positive  social,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  change.  Inno- 
vators are  nominated  by  the  top  exec- 
utives of  leading  information  technol- 
ogy companies. 

Last  year,  the  Penn  State  ID+  Card 
system  was  named  to  the  collections. 
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Researchers  unlock  jellybean  mystery 


The  association  of  jellybeans 
with  the  Easter  season  is  as 
commonplace  as  chocolates  on 
Valentine's  Day  and  ever- 
greens at  Christmas.  But  most  who 
love  munching  on  the  jelly-filled  delica- 
cies in  the  sugar  shell  know  little 
about  the  creation  and  physics  of  this 
confectionery  marvel. 

Gregory  Ziegler,  associate  profes- 
sor of  food  science,  set  out  to  unlock 
the  mystery  of  the  jellybean  last  year. 
Specifically,  he  sought  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  has  baffled  jellybean 
manufacturers  since  the  candy  was 
first  introduced  in  1861:  why  does  it 
take  seven  long  days  to  produce  a  sin- 
gle bean? 

"We  were  trying  to  find  out  why  it 
takes  so  long  to  create  a  finished,  pol- 
ished jellybean,"  said  Ziegler.  "Basically, 
you've  got  a  sugar  shell  on  the  outside 
of  a  jelly  center,  and  we  knew  that  it 
takes  a  few  days  of  aging  time  for  that 
shell  to  harden  sufficientiy  to  be  able  to 
polish  it  Our  objective  was  to  deter- 
mine why  that  process  took  so  long." 

In  Pennsylvania  —  a  state  that 
accounts  for  one-fifth  of  the  nation's 
$23  billion  confectionery  industry  each 
year  —  solving  that  mystery  and 
developing  a  more  expedient  process 
for  creating  the  perfect  jellybean  is  of 
significant  interest. 

According  to  Ziegler,  it  was  initially 
presumed  thai  aging  was  a  period  of 
drying  —  that  the  sugar  shell  sur- 
rounding the  soft  starch  center  simply 
had  to  dry  before  it  was  hard  enough 
to  polish.  Polishing  involves  applying  a 
saturated  sugar  solution  on  the  rough 
surface  of  tumbling  beans,  which  even- 
tually crystallizes  solidly  enough  to  be 
waxed  to  a  smooth  gloss  typical  of 
jellybeans. 

Researchers  have  tried  unsuccess- 
fully for  decades  to  speed  up  this  aging 
process  through  artificial  drying  tech- 
niques. Ziegler,  however,  proposed 
that  the  aging  process  actually 
required  the  natural  movement  of 
moisture  from  the  shell  to  the  jelly 
core,  which  enhances  its  softness.  To 
remove  moisture  through  a  dryer 
would  inhibit  this  process  and  result  in 


Gregory  Ziegler,  associate  professor  of  food  science,  has  discovered  how  jelly- 
beans get  their  hard  shell  and  jelly  cores,  and  concluded  that  the  process  of 
creating  jellybeans  cannot  be  sped  up. 


a  different  texture  to  the  shell  and  the 
hardening  of  the  jelly. 

To  investigate  this  theory,  Ziegler 
enlisted  the  help  of  Bruce  Balcom, 
director  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick's  Magnetic  Resonance 
Imaging  (MRI)  Research  Centre.  They 
were  assisted  by  Penn  State  graduate        Jellybeans,  page  2 


student  Michelle  Troutman,  who  com- 
pleted her  master's  degree  work  in 
food  science  at  Penn  State  last  Novem- 
ber with  a  thesis  based  on  this  project 
Troutman's  participation,  including 
work  at  New  Brunswick,  was  funded 


Keeping  the 
music  alive 

By  Karen  Trimhath 
Public  Information 


A  new  Web  site  being  designed  by 
Penn  Slate  students  and  faculty  will 
soon  become  the  official  Internet 
presence  of  Raices,  or  Roots,  the 
world's  largest  collection  of  salsa,  or 
Afro-Caribbean  music,  located  in  New 
York  City. 

Raices  —  pronounced  rye-ee-sis  — 
is  a  program  of  the  Harbor  Conserva- 
tory for  the  Performing  Arts,  which 
in  turn  is  a  division  of  Boys  Harbor 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational  youth 
agency  in  New  York  City.  The  conser- 
vatory was  established  in  1970  to  train 
die  next  generation  of  musicians  who 
would  study  and  perform  the  classics 
of  Latin  music. 

The  Penn  State  students  con- 
structing the  new  site  are  enrolled  in 
new  media  and  computer  graphic 
design  courses  taught  by  Timothy 
Jackson,  assistant  professor  of  visual 
arts,  who  describes  this  service-based 
project  as  a  dream  design  job  and  an 
excellent  form  of  outreach  beyond  the 
region.  The   site  will   eventually 

Music,  page  2 

Committee  to  look  at 
groups  that  monitor 
sweatshop  labor 

A  10-member  committee  has  been 
named  by  Penn  State  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier  to  examine  the 
potential  benefits  of  the  University's 
membership  in  several  organizations 
that  claim  to  monitor  labor  practices 
in  the  apparel  industry. 

The  move  is  part  of  Penn  State's 
continuing  effort  to  halt  the  use  of 
"sweatshop"  labor  by  companies  pro- 
ducing apparel  that  bears  the  Univer- 
sity's name.  The  committee  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  president  on 
a  number  of  questions,  including 
whether  the  University  should  join  the 
Worker  Rights  Consortium  (WRC),  a 
newly  established  group  that  had  its 
founding  meeting  on  April  7.  Penn 

Labor,  page  3 
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Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more 
about  these  programs  on  the 
University  Park  campus,  call 
Health  Matters  at  (814)  865- 
3085.  Or  register  online  at 
http://www.ohKpsu.edu/ 
web  Oassk/catalog/ 
health  m niters,  cfm. 

■  Feeding  Your  Child  — 
WEL205 

Learn  more  about  your 
child's  nutrition  require- 
ments and  tips  for  encourag- 
ing children  of  all  ages  to 
enjoy  a  healthy  diet  Meets 
Wednesday,  May  3,  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.  in  room  404 
Old  Main.  Cost:  $5.  This  pro- 
gram is  HealthAmerica 
HMO  reimbursable. 

■  Brain  Power  and  Mem- 
ory: A  Holistic  Approach  — 
WEL  204 

your  powers  of  concentra- 
tion and  memory.  Meets 
Thursday.  April  27,  from 
noon  to  lp.m..  room  125 
Reber  Building,  Cost:  $5. 

Jellybeans 

Continued  from  page  i 
through  a  fellowship  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Manufac- 
turing Confectioners'  Associ- 
ation. 

The  collaborative  effort 
involved  using  Balcom's 
MR]  equipment  to  take  real- 
time, cross-sectional  pictures 
of  a  newly  produced  jelly- 
bean throughout  its  aging 
period.  The  test  revealed 
what  Ziegler  suspected: 
moisture  gradually  moves  in 
waves  from  the  shell  to  the 
center  of  the  bean. 

"It's  almost  like  curing 
cement,"  said  Ziegler.  "It's 
not  so  much  the  dryness  as 
we  initially  thought;  it's  the 
curing  time.  The  curing  time 
has  two  opposite  but  essen- 
tial functions:  it  hardens  the 
shell  but  softens  the  center. 
There  is  no  way  to  artificially 
stimulate  that  process." 

These  findings  leave  con- 
fectioners with  the  reality 
that  technology  cannot  pro- 
vide a  catalyst  for  the  com- 
plex evolution  of  the  jelly- 
bean. And  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  Ziegler  expects 
the  colorful  sweets  found  in 
abundance  at  this  time  of 
year  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  deliberate 
manner  as  they  were  when 
invented  more  than  140 
years  ago. 

"Sometimes  good  things 
just  take  time,"  he  said. 


Designing  for  the  real  world 


Timothy  Jackson,  assistant  professor  of  visual  arts,  left,  works  with  undergraduate  integrative  arts  students  Matt  Petro,  right,  and 
Nancy  Lozupone  to  develop  a  Web  site  for  Raices.  a  program  of  the  Harbor  Conservatory  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


Music 

Continued  from  page  i 
include  programming  infor- 
mation, materials  from  the 
archives,  digital  songs  and 
images,  a  glossary  of  salsa 
terms  and  links  to  other 
Latin  music  home  pages. 
With  an  unveiling  scheduled 
for  May  18,  the  site  cannot 
yet  be  viewed  by  the  public. 

"This  is  a  great  way  to 
train  students  to  work  with 
clients  outside  the  geograph- 
ical area  and  who  represent 
a  different  ethnic  and  cultur- 
al heritage,"  he  said.  "Part  of 
the  attraction  lies  in  trying  to  convey  the 
dynamic  spirit  of  salsa  through  graphics, 
typography  and  the  Internet" 

The  collection  got  its  start  in  1979  when 
Harbor  Conservatory  director  and  musi- 
cian Ramon  Rodriguez  and  percussionist 
and  arranger  Louis  Bauzo  began  seeking 
educational  materials  to  teach  Latin  music 
to  students  enrolled  at  the  conservatory. 
They  received  donations  of  charts  and 
arrangements  of  musicians  and  went  on  to 
compile  a  unique  collection  of  artifacts 
related  to  the  development  of  Afro- 
Caribbean  music  in  New  York  City  from 
the  1930s  to  present  Today  many  of  the 
15.(1(10  iiems  are  considered  to  be  at  risk 
because  of  their  fragile  state. 

The  collection  has  just  been  declared  an 
official  project  of  Save  America's  Trea- 
sures, a  White  House  initiative  focused  on 
protecting  threatened  cultural  treasures. 
The  Harbor  Conservatory  also  has  signed 
i  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 


Timothy  Jackson's  class  divided  into  two  teams,  each  of  which  had  to  develop  a  home  page  and 
linked  pages.  The  groups  presented  the  designs,  shown  above,  in  class,  and  will  now  work  to 
combine  the  best  features  of  each  into  one  Web  architecture. 


step  in  achieving  Smithsonian  affiliate  sta- 
tus for  Raices. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  preserve  the  col- 
lection as  well  as  share  it  with  the  public  — 
and  that's  where  Jackson  and  his  students 
come  in,  according  to  Nina  Olson,  publici- 
ty coordinator  for  Raices. 

"In  the  times  in  which  we  live,  we 
must  have  a  Web  site,"  she  said,  'Tim 
Jackson  impressed  us  with  his  sensitivity 
and  his  ability  to  convey  technical  infor- 
mation in  an  accessible  way.  We  are  glad 
to  have  Penn  State's  help  because  it  is  a 
leading  university  with  top-notch  tech- 
nology." 

Right  now  Jackson's  students  are  col- 
laborating to  create  a  visual  identity  for  the 


The  team  leaders  in  the  new  media 
design  course,  Jenn  Milano  of  Drexel  Hill 
and  Nancy  Lozupone  of  Lincoln  Park,  N  J., 
say  this  project  is  a  valuable  learning  expe- 
rience that  will  prepare  them  and  their 
classmates  to  enter  the  graphic  design  pro- 
fession. 

"Time  seemed  to  go  by  faster  when  we 
worked  in  a  group,  even  though  we  spent 
a  lot  of  time  on  this  design."  said  Milano, 
a  graphic  design  major.  "We  all  learned 
from  others  and  came  up  with  some  great 

"Keeping  the  clients'  needs  in  mind  also 
kept  us  grounded,"  added  Lozupone,  an 
integrative  arts  major.  "Not  only  does  the 
site  have  to  be  bilingual,  but  it  has  to  be 


collection  and  setting  up  the  architecture     simple  because  it  will  be  maintained  by  the 
for  the  interface.  This  process  involves  bal-     organizatioi 


ancing  English  and  Spanish  texts  within 
pleasing  design  and  working  with  the 
inherent  constraints  of  the  Internet  such 
as  bandwidth  and  accessibility  issues  for 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which  is  the  first     scholars  and  the  public. 


The  official  opening  for  the  site  will 
coincide  with  a  30th  anniversary  fund-rais- 
ing gala  for  the  Harbor  Conservatory  on 
May  18.  Jackson  hopes  to  continue  the 
development  of  this  site  in  future  courses. 


April  20,  2000 

Bus  company  in 
fatal  crash  fined 

The  Federal  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Administration  announced  on  April  13 
that  the  Blue  and  White  Lines  Inc.  of 
Altoona  that  was  involved  in  the  fatal 
accident  transporting  Penn  State  stu- 
dents Nov.  21  has  been  fined  $90,000 
for  violating  federal  safety  regula- 
tions. 

Four  charter  buses  crashed  in  the 
fog  on  Interstate  80  in  Carbon  Coun- 
ty, killing  Penn  State  senior  Denise 
Orndorff  and  bus  driver  Robert  C. 
Burge  and  injuring  more  than  100 
others,  most  of  whom  were  students. 

Three  of  those  buses  belonged  to 
the  Blue  and  White  Line  and  all  were 
found  to  have  safety  violations. 

Since  the  accident,  University 
Health  Services  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  to  students  with 
injuries.  The  Center  for  Counseling 
and  Psychological  Services  has  held  a 
number  of  group  counseling  sessions 
and  several  students  continue  to  be 
seen  by  counselors  on  an  individual 

In  addition,  a  group  of  students 
and  staff  from  the  Schreyer  Honors 
College  and  Residence  Life  are  work- 
ing on  a  landscaped  memorial  in  Orn- 
dorffs  memory  and  the  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science  awarded  her  a  posthu- 
mous bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
biology.  She  was  an  excellent  student 
and  the  college  felt  she  would  have 
unquestionably  fulfilled  her  two 
remaining  course  requirements. 


Preparing  for  finals 


Nancy  Le,  a  senior  in  kinesiology,  studies  outside  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  c 
the  University  Park  campus.  Classes  end  on  April  28,  with  final  exams 
scheduled  for  May  1-5. 


Intercom  3 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

A  sabbatical  leave  was  recently 
approved  for  Karl  E.  Spear,  professor 
of  materials  science  and  engineering, 
to  advance  both  teaching  and  materi- 
als research  in  applied  thermodynam- 
ics and  thermochemical  modeling  by 
discussions  with  colleagues  in  Cana- 
da, Europe  and  the  United  States. 

PENN  STATERS 

Joe  Battista,  director  of  the  Penn 
State  Ice  Pavilion  and  East  Area  lock- 
er room  complex  and  head  coach  of 
the  Penn  State  leers,  earned  his  first 
American  Collegiate  Hockey  Associ- 
ation (ACHA)  National  Coach  of  the 
Year  award  for  leading  the  team  to 
its  second  ACHA  national  title  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Penn  Slate  Harrisburg  faculty  mem- 
ber Melvin  Blumberg  has  been  invited 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
examiners  for  the  Malcolm  Baldridge 
National  Quality  Award  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year.  Blumberg,  professor 
of  management  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  is  one  of  only 
340  quality  experts  selected  nation- 
wide to  be  a  Baldridge  examiner  for 
business,  education  and  health  care 
organizations.  The  Malcolm  Baldridge 
National  Quality  Award,  established  in 
1987  by  Public  Law  100-107,  rates  a 
company  in  leadership,  collection  and 
use  of  information,  strategic  planning, 
human  resource  development, 
process  management,  business 
results  and  customer  satisfaction, 


Labor 


Continued  from  page  1 
State  already  belongs  to  two  other 
human  rights  organizations  dedicated  to 
improving  conditions  in  overseas  facto- 
ries and  communities  where  sweatshirts, 
caps,  jackets  and  other  goods  with  Uni- 
versity trademarks  are  produced. 

As  a  founding  member  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Association  (FLA),  Penn  State  has 
been  involved  from  the  beginning  in  set- 
ting up  a  Labor  Code  of  Conduct  for 
manufacturers  to  follow  to  ensure  that 
Penn  State  licensed  products  are  made 
in  proper  work  environment  conditions. 
The  WRC,  however,  rejects  some  of  the 
tenets  of  the  FLA.  In  recent  months, 
institutions  across  the  country  have 
been  targeted  by  student  groups  over 
the  issue  of  fair-labor  practices  in  the 
apparel  industry.  A  handful  of  students 
at  University  Park  have  pitched  tents  on 
Old  Main  lawn  in  an  effort  to  convince 
University  administrators  to  join  the 
WRC. 

The  University's  newly  appointed 
Advisory  Committee  on  Apparel  Manu- 
facturing will  be  chaired  by  Dan 
Sieminski,  assistant  vice  president  for 
finance  and  business,  and  will  look  ,il  all 
available  information  on  the  FLA.  the 
WRC  and  the  Alliance  for  Workers  and 
Communities,  to  determine  the  benefits 
of  belonging  to  the  organizations.  Com- 
mittee members  are  being  asked  to 


review  the  likely  impact  any  dues  the 
University  must  pay  will  have  on  the 
institution.  The  benefits  of  belonging  to 
any  of  the  organizations  will  be  weighed 
against  the  cost  to  students  and  the  like- 
lihood that  the  organizations  will  reach 
their  objectives.  The  group  also  will  be 
looking  at  the  overlap  between  Penn 
State's  positions  and  the  missions  of  the 
various  organizations. 

A  report  on  the  committee's  findings 
is  expected  to  be  complete  no  later  than 
the  end  of  the  fall  semester. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
include  Karen  L.  Bierman,  director  of 
the  Children,  Youth  and  Families  Con- 
sortium and  distinguished  professor  of 
psychology;  Phillip  R.  Bower,  under- 
graduate student  majoring  in  geoenvi- 
ronmental  engineering;  Philip  J. 
Burlingame,  assistant  vice  president  for 
student  affairs;  Samantha  Chirillo, 
undergraduate  student  majoring  in 
microbiology;  James  H.  Dunlop,  direc- 
tor of  procurement  and  materials  man- 
agement; Luis  Garcia,  undergraduate 
majoring  in  administration  of  justice; 
Dennis  S.  Gouran,  professor  of  speech 
communication;  Janis  E.  Jacobs,  vice 
president  for  administration;  and  John 
M.  Stevens,  professor  of  management 

In  a  letter  to  committee  members, 
Spanier  briefly  described  Penn  State's 
past  participation  and  substantial 
involvement  with  several  groups  cham- 
pioning fair-labor  standards,  such  as  the 
FLA  and  the  Global  Alliance  for  Work- 


ers and  Communities,  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Youth  Foundation.  Penn  State 
is  the  only  Big  Ten  school  that  has  made 
such  a  commitment 

There  is  no  university  in  America 
that  is  more  heavily  involved  in  protect- 
ing workers  and  promoting  improve- 
ment in  the  lives  of  workers  and  their 
families  abroad,  or  that  has  committed 
more  of  its  financial  resources  to  this 
effort"  Spanier  said  in  his  April  12  letter 
to  committee  members.  "Nevertheless, 
there  may  continue  to  be  opportunities 
to  do  a  better  job  in  this  arena,  and  it  is 
prudent  in  any  event  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  our  investment  in  this  effort 
...  and  determine  the  value  of  various 
organizational  efforts." 

Penn  State's  dues  to  the  FLA  are  pro- 
jected to  be  about  $100,000  over  five- 
years.  Penn  State  is  also  projecting  a 
commitment  of  $350,000  to  the  Global 
Alliance  for  Workers  and  Communities 
during  this  period. 

With  the  encouragement  of  students, 
Penn  State  joined  the  FLA  in  March 
1999.  The  FLA  includes  representatives 
from  the  footwear  and  apparel  indus- 
tries, human  rights  groups,  religious 
organizations,  university  interests  and 
consumer  advocates.  The  FLA,  whose 
membership  encompasses  more  than 
100  colleges  and  universities,  is  headed 
by  Sam  Brown,  who  once  headed  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 

The  Global  Alliance  for  Workers  and 
Communities  is  a  unique  partnership  of 


business,  public  and  non-profit  organi- 
zations dedicated  to  assessing  and 
improving  conditions  in  overseas  facto- 
ries and  communities.  The  founding 
members  of  the  Global  Alliance  include 
the  International  Youth  Foundation 
(IYF).  Mattel.  Inc.,  The  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation, 
and  Nike,  among  others.  With  the 
direct  involvement  of  workers  them- 
selves, the  alliance  is  designed  to  help 
corporations  develop  ways  to  respond 
to  worker  needs  and  aspirations  on  a 
factory-by-factory  basis.  The  alliance 
partnership  evolved  in  19IIN  as  a  way  to 
broaden  global  models  of  corporate 
responsibility. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  over  the 
past  few  years.  Penn  State  also  has 
worked  with  the  Collegiate  Licensing 
Company's  Code  of  Conduct  Task 
Force,  participated  in  conference  calls 
Initiated  by  the  White  House  and  helped 
sponsor  national  seminars  attended  by 
all  stake  holders.  Penn  State  was  among 
the  first  universities  to  publish  on  the 
Web  the  locations  of  factories  producing 
Penn  State  merchandise. 

"This  is  a  very  complex  issue  that  has 
been  closely  monitored  by  Penn  State," 
Spanier  said.  The  goal  of  all  of  these 
groups  is  to  stop  the  abuse  of  human 
rights.  We  plan  to  continue  to  be  a 
leader  in  promoting  social  responsibility 
and  we  want  to  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion about  membership  in  any  organi- 
zation." 
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Lectures 


Granddaughter  of  civil  rights  leader  to 
discuss  education  in  the  new  millennium 


Astronomy  lecture  to  discuss  use 
of  Swift  Gamma-Ray  Burst  Explorer 


Y.  DuBois  Williams,  granddaughter  of 
noted  civil  rights  leader  and  author 
W.E.B.  DuBois,  will  speak  on  "Higher 
Education  in  the  New  Millennium 
According  to  DuBois"  from  1 1  a.m.  to  1 
p.m,  Friday.  April  21,  in  221  Chambers 
Building  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. She  will  discuss  her  grandfather's 
influence  in  the  field  of  education  and 
her  present  role  as  an  educator.  She 
also  will  facilitate  a  brief  discussion  with 
seminar  participants. 

DuBois  Williams  is  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist, associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  at  Xavier 
University  of  Louisiana  and  advocate 


Conference  to  share 
success  of  LifeLink 
transition  program 

Teachers,  parents,  and  students  can 
learn  how  to  create  an  independent 
living  program  for  individuals  with 
challenges  through  "Learning 
About  LifeLink:  A  Model  Transition 
Program,"  a  conference  that  will  be 
held  April  26-27  at  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

The  conference  will  focus  on 
LifeLink.  an  independent  living  pro- 
gram created  by  'The  Wild  Dream 
Team,"  a  group  of  special  education 
students  with  challenges  who  began 
exploring  the  transition  to  adult  life 
in  1990. 

Through  LifeLink,  high  school 
students  are  able  to  live  in  apart- 
ments accompanied  by  a  transition 
coach  who  oversees  their  stay  and 
helps  them  with  various  life  skills. 

Conference  attendees  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  LifeLink 
apartments  and  learn  the  basics  of 
setting  up  similar  transition  pro- 
grams. 

Richard  Brown,  a  special  educa- 
tion adviser  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education/Bureau 
of  Special  Education,  is  the  keynote 
speaker.  The  conference  also  fea- 
tures Wild  Dream  Team  teacher 
Teri  Lindner,  who  was  selected  as 
Disney's  American  Outstanding 
Teacher  of  the  Year  in  1999. 

The  conference  is  an  outreach 
program  of  the  College  of  Education 
and  the  State  College  Area  School 
District. 

For  information  about  the  confer- 
ence, call  Kathy  Karchner,  conference 
planner,  at  (814)  863-5100;  e-mail 
ConferenceInfol@outreach.psu.edu; 
or  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
outreach.  psu.edu/C&I/ LifeLink/. 


for  civil  rights.  She  tins  given  presenta- 
tions and  lectures  on  civil  rights,  race 
and  her  grandfather's  legacy  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement.  She  also  is  a 
researcher  and  author  and  has  written 
articles  on  women's  issues  and  com- 
munity mental  health  assessment. 

The  event,  sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Education  Graduate  Student  Organi- 
zation, is  free  to  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Education  and 
to  members  of  the  Penn  State  commu- 
nity. 

For  more  inlm-mation.  call  Jhan  D. 
Doughty  at  (814)  863-2407  or  e-mail 
jd(ili:v?psu.edu. 


John  Nousek,  professor  of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics,  will  give  a  free  public 
lecture.  "Chasing  Fireworks  Across  the 
Gamma-ray  Sky:  the  Swift  Gamma-Ray 
Burst  Explorer,"  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday. 
April  25,  in  102  Thomas  Building  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

Nousek  will  discuss  how  the  Swift 
Gamma  Ray  Burst  Explorer  will  be 
used  to  study  distant  and  intense  explo- 
sions that  outshine  all  other  objects  in 
the  sky,  known  as  gamma-ray  bursts. 
He  leads  a  team  of  Penn  State 
astronomers  in  a  collaboration  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA),  which  is  building  the 
three-telescope  satellite  scheduled  for 
launch  in  2003. 

The  three  coaligned  telescopes  are 
designed  to  make  images  of  the  sky  in 
gamma  rays.  X-rays  and  optical/ultravi- 


olet light.  One  of  them,  the  Burst  Alert 
Telescope,  is  responsible  for  detecting 
gamma-ray  bursts.  When  a  burst, 
whose  typical  duration  is  only  a  few 
seconds,  has  been  identified,  the  satel- 
lite will  rapidly  redirect  the  X-ray  and 
optical  telescopes  to  focus  on  it  These 
telescopes  will  provide  sharp  images  of 
the  source  of  the  gamma-ray  burst  and 
will  pinpoint  its  location  in  the  sky.  Swift 
is  expected  to  discover  a  new  gamma- 
ray  source  every  day  during  its  three- 
year  mission. 

Attendees  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  Nousek  and  other  faculty 
members  from  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  following 
the  lecture. 

Nousek's  talk  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  five  lectures  planned  for  the 
1999/2000  academic  year. 


Developmental  psychologist  to  give  lecture  April  27 


Judy  S.  DeLoache,  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  an  associate  of  the  Beck- 
man  Institute  for  Advanced  Science  and 
Technology  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  deliver  the  inaugural  lecture  of  the 
Lois  Bloom  Child  Study  Lecture  Series 
at  7:30  p.m.  April  27  at  The  Nittany  Lion 
Inn  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

During  the  free  lecture.  "Becoming 
Symbol  Minded,"  DeLoache  will  discuss 
her  research  on  how  children  come  to 
understand  that  symbols  "stand  for" 
something  else.  In  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions with  preschool  children,  she  has 
shown  that  2'-year-old  children  cannot 
understand  that  one  object  —  such  as  a 
scale  model  —  can  provide  symbolic 
information  about  another  —  the  full- 


Judy  S.  DeLoache 


size  room.  As  lit- 
tle as  six  months 
later,    children 

sentations  sym- 
bolically. 

DeLoache 
also  has  investi- 
gated conditions 
that  make  this 
understanding 
easier  and  hard- 


er and  has  considered  implications  of 
her  work  for  education  using  symbols 
(such  as  letters  and  numbers)  and  for 
court  testimony  based  on  children's  use 
of  representational  dolls. 

DeLoache   is   an   internationally 


known  developmental  psychologist 
whose  research  interests  include  cogni- 
tive development  in  infants  and  young 
children,  the  development  of  memory 
and  the  role  of  social  context  in  cogni- 
tive development. 

The  lecture  series  has  been 
endowed  by  a  gift  by  Lois  Bloom,  a 
1956  arts  and  letters  graduate,  a  Penn 
State  Distinguished  Alumna  and  the 
Edward  Lee  Thorndike  professor  emer- 
itus at  Teachers  College  at  Columbia 
University. 

For  more  information  check  the 
Web  at  http://psych.la.psu.edu/csc/ 
speakers/detoache.html  or  e-mail  Lynn 
Liben,  director  of  the  Child  Study  Cen- 
ter, at  liben@psu.edu. 


Music  technology  teleconference  to  be  conducted  April  29 


Penn  State  and  the  University  of  Oslo 
will  hold  a  music  technology  teleconfer- 
ence for  music  educators  from  9  to 
11:30  a.m.  Saturday,  April  29,  at  The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  purpose  of  the  teleconference  is 
to  expose  present  and  future  music  edu- 
cators to  ways  in  which  they  can  use 
technology  in  music  instruction.  The 
two  presenters  representing  the  United 
States  are  Steven  Estrella.  a  professor 
at  Temple  University,  and  Tom 
Rudolph,  director  of  music  in  the 
Haverford  Township   Schools  and 


adjunct  professor  at  the  University  of 
the  Arts.  These  two  leaders  in  music 
technology  in  education  will  discuss 
electronic  keyboards;  music  notation 
software;  MIDI  sequencing;  computer- 
assisted  instruction;  the  role  of  the 
Internet  in  the  future  of  music  instruc- 
tion, including  demonstrations  of  cur- 
rent Web  applications  for  music  instruc- 
tion; multimedia  and  digital  media;  and 
information  processing  and  lab  man- 
agement. 

Two  Norwegian  music  educators 
will  discuss  how  music  is  being 
taught  in  that  country.  Joran  Rudi. 


director  of  the  Norwegian  Network 
for  Technology,  Acoustics  and  Music 
(NoTAM),  will  talk  about  NoTAM's 
intuitive  educational  CD-ROM  that  is 
being  used  in  the  schools  in  Norway 
to  teach  children  about  signal  pro- 
cessing and  the  synthesis  of  sound. 
HansT  Zeiner-Henriksen,  who  teach- 
es at  the  University  of  Oslo,  will  dis- 
cuss how  music  is  being  used  to  teach 
the  latest  technology  at  the  Institute 
of  Music. 

The  teleconference  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. For  more  information,  call  the  music 
education  office  at  (814)  865-1052. 


Web  2000  conference  to  be  held  at  University  Park  in  June 

Penn  State  employees  who  run  a  Web  server,  publish  infor-  Conference  Center  Hotel,  University  Park.  At  the  conference, 

mation.  write  programs,  create  graphics,  design  pages  or  "do  employees  can  participate  in  a  variety  of  events  designed  to 

it  all"  for  an  official  Penn  State  Web  site  can  participate  in  a  bring  developers  together  to  share  and  learn  about  innova- 

special  conference  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Academic  Uveusesofthe  Web,  applications  for  Web  development,  works 

Computing.  in  progress,  security  issues  and  more. 

"Web  2000:  a  Conference  for  Penn  State  Web  Developers"  Registration  for  the  event  is  required.  For  more  informa- 

will  be  held  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  June  20  at  The  Penn  Stater  don  check  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/web2000/. 
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New  contract  brings  improvements  to  student  health  insurance 


Responding  to  student  requests,  Penn  State's  student 
health  insurance  for  the  2000-2001  academic  year  will 


Students  will  not  only  be  able  to  increase  their  cov- 
erage from  a  maximum  of  $50,000  per  incident  to 
$250,000,  they  also  will  automatically  receive  coverage 
for  wisdom  teeth  extraction,  an  issue  on  the  students' 
agenda  for  some  time.  All  full-time  Penn  State  students 
at  all  locations  are  eligible  for  medical  insurance 
through  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  campus  primary  care  provider  — 
University  Health  Services  at  Ritenour  Building  for  stu- 
dents at  University  Park —  students  covered  also  may 
be  referred  to  Centre  Community  Hospital  (or  local 


hospital  at  other  locations)  or  local  physicians  if  nec- 
essary. Still  in  negotiation,  is  the  possibility  that  stu- 
dents will  have  improved  access  at  a  reduced  cost  to 
Penn  State's  Hershey  Medical  Center  for  advanced 
medical  and  trauma  care  when  a  physician  determines 
those  services  are  needed. 

Next  year's  contract  also  brings  good  news  for  Penn 
State  graduate  assistants  and  graduate  fellows.  The 
Student  Insurance  Office  also  was  able  to  negotiate  an 
increased  benefit  level  to  §250,000  per  incident  for  all 
graduate  assistants  and  fellows.  This  represents  a  sig- 
nificant increase  from  the  current  maximum  benefit 
level  of  $50,000  per  incident  The  University  pays  80 
percent  of  the  premium  for  this  group  as  part  of  its 


stipend.  As  in  the  basic  student  plan,  access  to  health 
care  also  may  be  extended  to  the  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  if  necessary. 

All  other  students  and  dependents  will  be  able  to 
individually  purchase  the  additional  maximum  benefit 
to  obtain  higher  coverage  limits. 

Each  year,  the  Student  Insurance  Office,  which  is 
part  of  University  Health  Services,  reviews  the  student 
insurance  plan  and  contract  with  its  underwriter,  The 
MEGA  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Co.,  and  with  stu- 
dents. The  basic  policy,  which  meets  and  —  in  several 
items  —  exceeds  both  national  and  slate  regulations  for 
student  coverage,  covers  a  wide  range  of  injuries  and 
sicknesses  typically  experienced  by  students  every  year. 


Open  house  at  Old  Main 


Dressed  as  painter  Henry 
Varnum  Poor,  Lion 
Ambassador  Duane  Williams 
explains  to  visitors  how  Poor 
painted  the  frescoes  in  the 
lobby  of  Old  Main  on  the 
University  Park  campus, 
above.  At  right,  Jennifer 
Brooks  from  University 
Health  Services  takes  a 
moment  to  read  the  open 
house  program  atop  the  bell 
tower.  The  annual  spring 
open  house  at  Old  Main 
took  place  April  12. 


Faculty  Senate 
sets  April  25  agenda 

The  University  Faculty  Striate  will  meet 
at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  25.  in  1 12  Kern 
Graduate  Building,  University  Park.  Items 
to  be  discussed  include: 

■  Curriculum  report  of  April  11; 

■  Committees  and  Rules  —  revision  of 
Constitution.  Article  I,  Section  1  (legisla- 

■  Faculty  Affairs/Research  —  intel- 
lectual property  (advisory/consultative); 

■  Undergraduate  Kduc;ilion  —toward 
a  more  vibrant  learning  culture  at  Penn 
State  (advisory/consultative); 

■  Senate  Council  —  student  comput- 
ing initiative  (informational); 

■  Admissions,  records,  scheduling 
and  student  aid  —  report  of  high  school 
nondegree  students  enrolled  in  credit 
courses  Gnformational); 

■  Computing  and  Information  Sys- 
tems —  virtual  reality  (informational) ; 

■  Faculty  affairs,  libraries  and 
research  —  intellectual  property  (foren- 
sic session)  report,  external  comparison 
(informational); 

■  Faculty  benefits  —  faculty  salaries 
report,  external  comparison  (informa- 
tional); 

■  Intercollegiate  Athletics  —  annual 
report  of  academic  Higibilily  and  athletic 
scholarships  for  199&-1999  (information- 
al); 

■  Student  Life —  incivility  in  the  class- 
room (informational); 

■  Undergraduate  l;(lne;tlion  — Teach- 
ing and  Learning  Consortium  (informa- 
tional); 

■  University  planning  —  construction 
program  status  report  (informational); 

■  Announcement  of  election  results 
for  Senate  officers  and  committees  for 
2()(XJ-2tX)l;and 

■  Installation  of  officers  for  2000-200 1 ; 

Members  of  the  University  communi- 
ty may  attend.  Any  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Senate  may  request  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  on  any  item  of  business  already 
before  the  Senate.  Such  a  request  must 
be  made  to  the  chair,  through  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  least  four 
calendar  days  before  the  meeting  at 
which  the  individual  wishes  to  speak. 

For  information  on  how  to  submit 
major,  minor,  option  or  course  proposals, 
the  "Guide  to  Curricular  Procedures"  is 
now  available  on  the  Web  from  the  Facul- 
ty Senate  home  page  at 
http://www.psu,  edu/ufs/. 
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A  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity 


Lady  Lion  volleyball  team  traveled  to  Cuba  to  play  and  learn 


By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 

Carrie  Schonveld  ended  her 
Penn  State  volleyball  career 
as  a  member  of  a  team  with  a 
136-7  record,  four  Big  Ten 
championships  and  an  NCAA  title.  She 
also  was  named  to  the  1999  NCAA 
Championship  All  Tournament  Team. 

But  her  biggest  thrill  may  have 
come  on  the  team's  spring  break  trip 
to  Cuba. 

"It  was  the  greatest  experience  I 
ever  had,"  said  Schonveld,  who  plans 
to  live  and  teach  in  a  Spanish-speaking 
country.  "It  reaffirmed  my  desire  to 
teach  in  another  country. 

"It's  not  the  most  pleasant  place 
because  ilit-  people  are  so  poor.  In  that 
regard,  it's  kind  of  depressing.  Even 
though  they  don't  have  a  lot  of  money 
or  material  things,  the  people  we  met 
were  very  friendly  and  helpful.  We 
were  treated  very  well.  I  wanted  to  stay 
longer." 

Schonveld,  a  senior  elementary  and 
kindergarten  education  major,  was 
among  a  group  of  14  players  and  three 
coaches  who  traveled  to  Havana  in 
early  March.  NCAA  rules  provide  for 
one  foreign  trip  every  four  years. 

"We  wanted  a  trip  that  would  fit  into 
our  spring  break  window  as  opposed  to 
going  in  the  summer."  said  head  Coach 
Russ  Rose,  who,  in  his  21  years  at 
Penn  State,  has  led  the  Lady  Lions  to 
18  consecutive  NCAA  tournaments. 

"Cuba  won  gold  medals  in  the  last 
two  Olympics  ami  boycotted  the  pre- 
ceding two.  Over  the  last  16  years, 
they  have  been  one  of  the  top  teams  in 
women's  volleyball.  We  know  there 
had  to  be  a  reason  why  and  we  wanted 
to  look  at  that" 

The  Penn  State  Women's  Volleyball 
Booster  Club  financed  the  trip.  Offi- 
cials in  the  University's  Office  of  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  helped  secure  the 
necessary  visas  and  licenses. 

The  team  played  five  matches  — 
two  with  a  Veterans  Team  made  up  of 
former  National  Team  members  and 
three  with  the  current  Junior  National 
Team  —  under  what  one  player 
described  as  "not  the  best  of  playing 
conditions." 


During  their  sightseeing  tours  in  Cuba,  the  Lady  Lion  volleyball  team  visited  the 
103-year-old  sea  captain  reported  to  be  the  one  depicted  in  Ernest  Hemingway's 
novel,  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 


"We  played  in  an  old  building  that 
had  an  uneven  wooden  floor,"  said 
Shannon  Bortner,  a  sophomore  setter 
for  Penn  State.  'There  were  bird  nests 
in  the  ceiling  and  birds  flew  about  the 
building  during  the  matches.  The  net 
hung  from  wall  to  wall  and  sagged  in 
the  middle.  But  we  were  able  to  deal 

In  fact  the  Lady  Lions  won  all  five 
matches,  and  22  of  26  games. 

That  surprised  me,"  Coach  Rose 
said.  "I'm  sure  the  veterans  never  lost 
in  Cuba  while  they  were  members  of 
the  National  Team.  And  the  Junior 
National  Team  is  one  of  the  top  teams 
in  the  world. 

"We  felt  very  good  about  the  suc- 
cess we  had.  We  found  ways  to  win. 
It  was  a  good  experience  for  our  play- 
ers and  the  biggest  thing  they 
learned  is  that  what  we  coaches  are 
doing  in  their  training  will  help  them 
succeed. 


"Apart  from  the  volleyball  competi- 
tion, their  greatest  experience  was  to 
see  life  in  Cuba.  Going  to  another 
country,  interacting  and  seeing  how 
other  people  live  is  an  invaluable  expe- 
rience," he  said. 

Schonveld  didn't  waste  any  time 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
After  the  first  match  she  and  team- 
mate Erin  Iceman  walked  past  a  near- 
by elementary  school  and  tried  to  talk 
to  a  teacher  of  a  physical  education 

"He  didn't  speak  any  English,  but 
he  invited  us  to  come  into  his  class," 
she  said.  "We  ended  up  playing  volley- 
ball with  them  and  they  came  to  our 
next  two  matches,  sat  on  the  sidelines 
and  cheered." 

"Of  course,  the  kids  were  cheering 
for  Cuba,"  Rose  added,  "but  when  the 
match  was  over,  they  hugged  and 
kissed  the  Penn  State  players.  It  was 
very  heartwarming." 


Following  the  last  visit  by  the 
school  children,  the  coaches  and  play- 
ers gave  them  small  Nittany  lion  pins. 
And.  after  the  final  match,  the  Lady 
Lions  left  a  lot  of  their  extra  equipment 
and  clothing  for  the  Cuban  players. 
Included  were  T-shirts,  shoes,  knee 
pads,  shin  guards  and  a  variety  of  toi- 
letries —  makeup,  perfume  lotion, 
soap  and  shampoo. 

"We  also  brought  a  number  of 
T-shirts  from  Collegiate  Pride,*'  Rose 
said.  "We  left  bags  and  bags  of  clothing 
and  equipment  for  the  Cuban  manager 
to  disperse  to  members  of  the  teams 
we  played.  Spectators  were  staring  at 
our  kids  when  they  gave  things  away 
after  playing  their  last  match." 

The  Lady  Lions  were  the  first 
women's  collegiate  team  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  visit  Cuba.  They  played  all 
of  their  matches  in  the  morning  and 
spent  the  afternoon  touring  the  Havana 

"I  thought  we  got  a  good  taste  of 
the  culture,"  Schonveld  said.  "It  was 
not  the  normal  tourist  trip." 

The  players  and  coaches  toured  Old 
Havana,  visited  a  fort  and  castle  and 
took  in  a  baseball  game.  University 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier  joined 
the  group  in  mid-week  as  did  Hal 
Heim,  a  Penn  State  alumnus  who  made 
arrangements  for  the  group  to  Visit 
Ernest  Hemingway's  home  and  meet 
the  sea  captain  depicted  in  Heming- 
way's novel.  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 

"We  were  told  he  is  103  years  old," 
Bortner  said.  "We  stood  in  his  living 
room  while  he  sat  on  a  rocker  smoking 
a  cigar." 

"I  think  the  girls  had  a  wonderful 
experience,"  said  Coach  Rose,  a  cigar 
enthusiast  who  brought  back  an  ample 
supply  of  Cuban  cigars. 

Schonveld.  who  is  doing  her  pre-stu- 
dent  teaching  in  a  kindergarten  class 
in  the  Mifflinburg  Elementary  School, 
currently  is  working  on  a  reminder  of 
the  trip. 

"I  got  the  name  and  address  of  the 
physical  education  teacher  we  met  and 
our  kindergarten  class  is  'writing'  a  let- 
ter to  the  Cuban  kids,"  she  said.  "We're 
having  a  good  time  putting  together 
pictures  and  drawings  to  send  to 


NEW  AT  PENN  STATE 

Renovated  physics  lab 
includes  new  experiments 

The  School  of  Science  at  Penn  Stall-  Erie 
recently  completed  a  modernization  of 
the  physics  teaching  laboratories  in  the 
Otto  Behrend  Science  Building. 

Following  the  laboratory  renovations, 
new  experiments  have  been  added  in 
mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
optics,  thermodynamics  and  atomic 
physics  to  augment  four  recently  revised 
200-level  physics  courses  for  scientists 
and  engineers. 


The  laboratories  include  innovative 
uses  of  computers  for  measurement, 
data  analysis,  simulations  and  collabora- 
tive learning,  and  offer  students  a 
dynamic,  participatory  environment 

The  renovations  also  included  the 
transfer  of  20  Pentium  computers  from 
the  Penn  State  Erie  Computer  Center. 

Erie  establishes  new  Center 
for  Advanced  Metals  Processing 

Penn  State  Erie  recently  established  a 
Center  for  Advanced  Metals  Processing 


in  its  School  of  Engineering  and  Engi- 
neering Technology.  The  new  center  will 
provide  technology  transfer  to  regional 
industries,  as  well  as  applied  and  basic 
research  into  metals  processing. 

The  metals  processing  and  pow- 
dered metals  industries  encompass 
automotive  manufacturers,  electronics 
manufacturers,  medical,  packaging  ami 
metal  die  casting  industries,  to  name  a 

The  center  will  initially  support  the 
metal-cutting  industries  in  the  region 
and  has  the  potential  to  support  forging, 


foundry  and  the  powdered  metals  indus- 
tries in  the  future. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Metals  Pro- 
cessing will  be  supported  through  com- 
pany memberships,  contract  research 
and  federal  and  state  funding.  The  cen- 
ter joins  Erie's  12  other  applied  research 
centers  in  promoting  research  efforts 
among  faculty  and  in  providing  outreach 
services  to  the  community. 

L  Ken  Saunders,  assistant  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  who  led  the 
center's  development,  will  serve  as 
director. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


April  21  -  May  4 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Saturday,  April  22 

"Superstar:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andy 
Warhol,"  film,  11:30  a.m.,  Palmer  Lip- 
Friday,  April  28 

"Andy  Warhol's  Cowboys  and  Indians," 
gallery  talk,  by  Jan  Abbott,  2:30  p.m.. 
Palmer  Lipcon  Lobby. 

MUSIC 

Tuesday,  April  25 

The  Campus  Band  and  Concert  Band, 
back-to-back  concerts,  7  and  8:30 
p.m..  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tick- 
ets, call  (814)  863-0255. 

Wednesday,  April  26 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  concert, 
Dennis  Glocke,  director.  8  p.m..  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 
863-0255. 

Thursday,  April  27 

The  Symphonic  Band.  Dennis  Glocke,  direc- 
tor, 8  p.m..  Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For 
tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Thursday,  April  27 

The  Penn  State  Brass  Quintet,  Bach's 
Lunch  concert.  12:10  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Chapel. 

SEMINARS 

Friday,  April  21 

Chris  Beetle  on  "The  Mechanics  of  General 
Isolated  Horizons,"  10:45  a.m.,  318 
Osmond  Laboratory. 

Lisa  Herschbach  on  "The  Civil  War  Sol- 
dier's Body  as  an  Object  of  Scientific 
Inquiry,"  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  102  Weaver. 


Maria  Carlassare  on  "Effect  of  Two  Grazing 
Regimes  on  Botanical  Composition  and 
Forage  Production  in  a  Mixed  Pasture." 
3:35  to  4:25  p.m.,  101  Agricultural  Sci- 

Monday,  April  24 

Neil  Donahue  on  "At  the  Heart  of  the  Mat- 
ter: Desperate  Deliberations  in  Victor 
Klemperer's  Diaries,  1933-1945," 
12:15  to  1:10  p.m.,  Alumni  Lounge,  Old 

Dennis  Scanlon  on  "Performance  Measure- 
ment and  Quality  Improvement:  The 
Managed  Care  Organization's  Perspec- 
tive," 3:30  to  4:30  p.m.,  101  Health 
and  Human  Development  East. 

Thomas  Lemberger  on  "Dynamics  of  2-D 
Superconductors:  Some  Surprising 
Experimental  Results,"  3:30  p.m.. 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Tuesday,  April  25 

J.M.  Wehman  on  "Can  Chemical  Engineers 
Think  Conceptually?"  10  a.m.. 
140  Fenske  Laboratory. 

Neil  Williams  on  "Medical  Antennas  and 
Their  Use  in  Magnetic  Resonance  Imag- 
ing," 2:30  to  3:45  p.m.,  162  Willard. 

Ralf  Engel,  Bartel  University,  3:30  p.m., 
339  Davey  Laboratory. 

Gabriella  Varga  on  "Protein  and  Energy 
Requirement  of  the  Prepartum  Dairy 
Cow,"  4  p.m.,  S-209  Henderson. 

John  Nousek  on  "Chasing  Fireworks 
Across  the  Gamma-ray  Sky:  The  Swift 
Gamma-Ray  Burst  Explorer,"  7:30  p.m., 
102  Thomas. 

Wednesday,  April  26 

Cheng  Lu  on  "  HYL1  Gene  is  a  Negative 
Regulator  of  ABA  Signaling,"  12:20  to 
1:10  p.m.,  106  Wartik  Laboratory. 


Saturday,  April  27 

Judy  S.  DeLoache  on  "Becoming  Symbol 
Minded,"  7:30  p.m..  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn 

Friday,  April  28 

Yi  Ling  on  "Supersymmetrlc  Spin  Net- 
works." 10:45  a.m.,  318  Osmond  Labo- 

"A  Web-Based  Learning  Environment  in  Sta- 
tistics," noon  to  1  p.m.,  141  Computer. 

George  Hamilton  on  "Effects  of  Low  Tem- 
perature on  Poa  annua,"  3:35  p.m., 
101  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Industries. 

Saturday,  April  29 

Music  technology  teleconference,  9  to 
11:30  a.m.,  The  Penn  Stater. 

Monday,  May  1 

Sameer  Gupta  on  "An  Extension  Loop  of 
Quantum  Gravity  to  Non-Compact 
Spaces,"  2:20  p.m.,  318  Osmond  Labo- 

CONFERENCES 

Wednesday,  April  26 

"Learning  About  LifeLink:  A  Model  Transi- 
tion Program."  The  Penn  Stater,  through 
April  27. 

Thursday,  April  27 

"How  Nutrition  Affects  Cognition,  Implica- 
tions for  Feeding  Infants  and  Children," 
videoconference,  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.. 
106  University  Support  II.  To  register, 
call  (814)  863-2212. 


EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 
Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Wood- 
ward,  through  May  16. 


Out  of  the  Box:  Myths  and  Reality," 

augh  May  14. 
Dancers"  photographs  by  Ray  Ramon." 

through  May  17, 
■Abstracting  the  Landscape:  Paintings  and 

Prints  by  Ralph  D. 

Hetzel  Jr.."  through  April  30. 

sual  Serendipity;  Paintings  by  Jaime 

Ursic,"  through  May  18. 
Kern  exhibit  area 
"Stations  of  the  Cross,"  prints  by  Wes  01m- 

stead,  through  May  18. 
Palmer  Museum  of  Art 
Seymour  Llpton:  An  American  Sculptor," 

Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  II.  through 

Andy  Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians," 

American  Works  on  Paper  Gallery, 

through  June  11. 

atisse:  Jazz."  through  May  28. 
Patemo  Library  exhibit  area 
The  United  Steelworkers  of  America:  From 

Pennsylvania  to  the  World,"  through 

April  28. 
Pattee  Library  exhibit  area 
Centre  Pieces  Quilt  Guild,  through  April  29. 
RHenour  exhibit  area 
"Photographs  by  Raymond  Ramon," 

through  May  3. 
West  Halls  exhibit  area 
"Route  550  South:  Images  by  Kalhryn 

Murken."  through  May  3. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activi- 
ties, Including  sporting  events,  go  to  the 
Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/catendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web 
at  hffp.y/www.out/'eacft.psu.edu/ 
conferences./itm/. 


25-YEAR  AWARDS 


Richard  Fox  Wayne  Haas  Harold  Harpster  Charles  Gudeman  Russell  Messier  Anna  Mary  Smalley  David  Will 

Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are,  top  row  from  left.  Thomas  Caccese,  assistant  professor  of  kinesiology  and  director  of  athletics;  Carl  Frankel, 
assistant  professor  of  biology;  and  Antonette  Williams,  staff  assistant  in  the  campus  executive  office,  all  at  Penn  State  Hazleton;  Thomas  Cox,  lead,  Power  Plant 
operations  and  maintenance  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  Richard  L.  Fetters,  mechanic,  HVAC  and  plumbing,  and  Barbara  "Jill"  Wrye,  group  leader,  janitorial,  both 
in  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory;  Richard  Fox,  professor  of  soil  science,  Wayne  Haas,  project  coordinator  in  agronomy,  and  Harold  Harpster,  associate  professor 
of  animal  science,  all  in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences;   Charles  Gudeman,  senior  producer/director  in  Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting;  Russell  Messier,  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  science  and  mechanics  in  the  College  of  Engineering;  Anna  Mary  Smalley,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment; and  David  Will,  general  manager  of  the  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  University  Arts  Services.  Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  but  not  pic- 
tured is  Carolyn  Senna  Boswell,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Community  Recruitment  Center  in  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office.  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  for  Enrollment  Management  and  Administration. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Clothesline  Project 

Through  April  21.  Penn  Slate  DuBois 
is  holding  the  Clothesline  Project  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Mary  Smeal  Building. 

Started  in  1990,  the  National 
Clothesline  Project  consists  of  T-shirts 
created  by  women  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  violence,  or  by  their  surviv- 
ing family  or  friends.  This  local 
Clothesline  Project  will  include 
T-shirts  designed  by  area  women. 

The  T-shirts  tell  graphic  and  com- 
pelling stories  in  the  words  of  their 
creators  about  women  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  violence. 

For  more  information  on  the  event, 
call  (814)  3754714. 

Band  concerts 

The  Campus  Band  and  Concert  Band 
will  present  back-to-back  concerts  at  7 
and  8:30  p.m.,  respectively,  Tuesday, 
April  25,  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Campus  Band  is  conducted  by 
graduate  students  Stephen  Crawford 
and  Doug  Stephens.  0.  Richard  Bundy, 
associate  professor  of  music  education, 
will  conduct  the  Concert  Band.  Mark 
Yingling  and  Jim  Latten,  assistant  con- 
ductors, will  conduct  selected  works. 

Tickets,  which  will  gain  admittance 
to  both  concerts,  are  $5  for  the  general 
public  and  $3.50  for  students,  and  are 
available  at  the  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um box  office  before  the  concert 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  will 
present  a  concert  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday. 
April  26.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  The 
group  is  under  the  direction  of  Dennis 
Glocke,  associate  professor  of  music. 

The  evening  will  be  highlighted 
with  the  world  premiere  performance 
of  "Seventy  Thousand  Assyrians"  by 
Paul  Barsom,  assistant  professor  of 
music.  This  piece  was  commissioned 
by  the  Penn  State  Bands  and  commem- 
orates the  100th  anniversary  of  Penn 
State  Bands.  Also  featured  on  the  pro- 
gram will  be  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Concerto 
Competition  Winners  Andrea  L.  Smith, 


Asian  Awakenings  cultural  festival  by  Greg  Forcey  is  among  the  pieces  on  display  as  part  of  the  exhibit  "The  Photographers 
of  La  Vie,"  in  the  HUB-Robeson  Galleries  through  May  14. 


Kathryn  Lehr,  Stacey  Leidig,  Winn  D. 
Roberton  and  Jaime  Thorn. 

Tickets  are  $5  for  the  general  public 
and  $3.50  for  students  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  box 
office  before  the  perfc 


Bach's  Lunch 

The  Penn  State  Brass  Quintet  will  per- 
form at  the  final  Bach's  Lunch  concert 
of  the  spring  semester  at  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  April  27,  in  the  Helen  Eakin 
Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 

The  Brass  Quintet  consists  of  five 
undergraduate  music  majors:  Derek 
Bittner  and  Galen  McKinney,  trumpet; 
Aaron  McKinney.  trombone;  Stacey 
Leidig,  horn;  and  Charles  Socki,  tuba 

The  free,  20-minute  concert  is  spon- 


sored by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture School  of  Music  and  the  Uni- 
versity Lutheran  Parish.  After  the  con- 
cert, audience  members  may  take  their 
bag  lunches  to  the  Roy  and  Agnes 
Wilkinson  Lounge  in  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be  provid- 
ed. 

Symphonic  Band 

The  Symphonic  Band,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dennis  Glocke,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music,  will  perform  at  8  p.m. 
Thursday,  April  27,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium  on  the  University  Park 
campus.  Assistant  conductors  Mark 
Yingling,  Doug  Stephens  and  Kevin 
Tutt  also  will  conduct- 
Tickets  are  $5  for  the  general  public 
and  $3.50  for  students,  and  are  avail- 


able at  the  Eisenhower  Auditorium  box 
office  before  the  perfoi 


Symphony  in  Williamsport 

The  Williamsport  Symphony  Orches- 
tra will  perform  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  May 
12,  at  the  Community  Arts  Center  in 
Williamsport,  part  of  Penn  College. 
The  orchestra  will  be  joined  by  the 
Williamsport  Civic  Chorus,  Susque- 
hanna Valley  Chorale  and  soloists  Julia 
Kemp,  soprano;  David  Kravitz,  bari- 
tone; Guy  Rothfuss,  tenor;  and  Janice 
Williams,  mezzo-soprano. 

For  information,  call  (570)  322-0227 
or  visit  the  Web  at  http://www. 
williamsportsymphony.org/.  Tickets  can 
be  purchased  through  the  Community 
Arts  Center  box  office  at  (570)  326- 
2424. 


University  Park  ready  for  "Daughters  to  Work  Day' 


More  than  200  girls  in  the  Centre 
Region  will  "explore  their  potential"  in 
careers  as  varied  as  astronomy,  com- 
munication disorders,  paleoanthropoly 
and  radiation  science  on  Thursday. 
April  27,  as  part  of  the  annual  Take 
Our  Daughters  to  Work  Day  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row,  Penn 
State  will  again  participate  in  the 
nationwide  event  that  encourages  girls 
to  investigate  their  options  and  gain 
self-confidence  in  areas  where  females 
are  not  traditionally  represented.  Coor- 


dinated on  campus  by  the  Penn  State 
Commission  for  Women,  it  is  the 
largest  event  of  its  kind  in  the  area.  In 
total,  about  450  people  (girls  and  men- 
tors) are  expected  to  participate. 

The  program  at  University  Park 
allows  girls  in  grades  six  through  12  to 
experience  not  only  the  workplace  of 
the  parent  or  mentor,  but  also  some 
exciting  "career  sites"  on  campus. 
Thirty-seven  sites  that  cross  a  wide 
range  of  disciplines  are  participating 
this  year  by  opening  their  facilities  and 
s  to  the  girls  and  their  men- 


The  day  kicks  off  at  7:30  a.m.  with 
registration  and  a  continental  breakfast 
in  the  main  area  of  The  Bryce  Jordan 
Center.  Participants  should  enter  the 
Jordan  Center  at  the  Mezzanine  level 
doors.  A  talk  by  Penn  State  undergrad- 
uate student  Jennifer  Barberio.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  for  Women  and 
an  active  member  of  several  other 
women's  groups  on  campus,  will  fol- 


r  sites  on  campus.  A  luncheon  at 
noon  at  the  Jordan  Center  will  be  high- 
lighted by  a  talk  from  Sue  Paterno  who 
will  discuss  the  right  of  women  to 
choose  their  own  career  path.  Door 
prizes,  donated  by  the  head  coaches  of 
all  of  the  Penn  State  women's  varsity 
athletic  teams,  will  be  given  away, 
including  many  autographed  items. 

Intracampus  transportation  is  avail- 
able free  on  the  Campus  Loop.  For 
more  information  about  the  event,  call 
Michaelene  Franzetta  at  (814)  863- 
0351. 
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News  in  Brief 


Use  of  time  is  topic 
of  Spanier  radio  show 

The  surprising  ways  Americans  use  their  time 
is  the  topic  of  the  next  edition  of  'To  the  Best 
of  My  Knowledge,"  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier's  monthly  radio  call-in  show  airing  at  7 
p.m.  Tuesday,  April  25,  on  WPSU-FM  (91.5. 
106.7,  95.1,  90.1,  100.9  and  104.7). 

Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  the  ways  we  suc- 
ceed —  and  fail  —  at  making  "time  for  life"  will 
be  Geoffrey  Godbey,  professor  of  leisure  stud- 
ies, and  Linda  Caldwell,  associate  professor  of 
recreation  and  park  management 

Listeners  with  questions  or  comments  may 
join  the  discussion  by  calling  (800)  543-8242 
during  the  one-hour  broadcast.  Internet 
worldwide  will  be  able  to  link  to  sound  and  pic 
tures  from  the  program  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
ur/tech/tech.html;  and  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
tact the  president  during  the  program  via  e-m* 
to  response@psu.edu. 

'To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge" 
designed  to  explore  topics  of  national  and  local 
interest  and  to  allow  listeners  a  chance  to 
municate  directly  with  Penn  State's  president 

Blood  drives 

The  Centre  Communities  Chapter  of  the  Ame 
can  Red  Cross  asks  members  of  the  University 
Park  community  to  participate  in  the  third 
annual  "In  Memory  Of..."  blood  donor  drive 

The  campaign  runs  April  25  to  May  25,  and 
provides  an  opportunity  for  people  to  donate 
blood  in  memory  of  a  loved  one,  in  the  spirit  of 
Memorial  Day.  The  campaign  also  will  help  the 
American  Red  Cross  build  blood  inventories  for 
the  Memorial  Day  holiday,  when  blood  use  is 
especially  high  because  of  highway  travel  and 
accidents  stemming  from  recreational  activities. 

University  Park  drives  scheduled  during  the 
campaign  are: 

■  April  25:  HUB-Robeson  Center  Alumni 
Hall,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

■  May  8:  MRL,  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.* 

■  May  9-10:  Osmond  Building.* 

■  May  22:  Nittany  Deck  east  exit* 

■  May  23:  Walker  Building,  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m. 

■  May  24:  Physical  Plant,  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.* 

■  May  24:  Multi-Sport  Facility.  11:30  a.m.  to 


The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  is  evaluating  various  types  of  equip- 
ment to  improve  campus  cleanliness  at  University  Park  by  remo 
ing  cigarette  litter.  This  particular  sweeper  costs  $24,000  and  i 
being  demonstrated  by  Christopher  Mastroine  of  the  Tennant 
Company.  Cigarette  litter  clean-up  currently  costs  the  University 
$150,000  a  year. 


Stack  Level  5-Blue  and  Yellow  is  accessible 
via  the  stack  stairwells  (small  staircases  within 
the  stacks),  which  can  he  entered  on  the  first 
floor  of  Pattee  Library,  central.  Stack  Level  5- 
Core  is  closed  and  books  have  been  moved  to 
other  locations,  as  indicated  in  LIAS.  All  other 
stack  levels  are  accessible  via  the  stack  stair 

The  Pattee  Library  renovation  and  Paterno 
Library  construction  project  is  now  entering 
its  final  stages,  with  the  Paterno  Library  dedi- 
cation set  for  Sept.  8,  Over  the  summer,  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Library  will  move  to  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  Pattee  Library,  west, 
and  the  Education  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Library  will  move  from  Rackley  Building  to 
the  fifth  floor  of  Paterno  Library.  Also  this 
summer,  a  coffee  shop  will  open  on  the 
ground  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  west 

See  Pennsylvania! 

For  the  fifth  year,  Penn  State's  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier  will  lake  faculty  on  a  trip 
across  the  Commonwealth  to  enable  them  to 
learn  more  about  the  University's  partnerships 
with  different  segments  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Road  Scholars  Tour,  a  two-and-a-half 
day  bus  tour  of  Pennsylvania  attractions  and 
businesses,  is  slated  for  Sunday.  May  21, 
through  Tuesday,  May  23.  This  year,  the  tour 
will  begin  with  a  stop  at  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center  and  move  on  to  Penn 
State  Berks.  From  there,  those  on  lour  will 
visit  Carpenter  Technology  and  the  Amish 
country  of  Lancaster  County,  then  on  to  the 
Harley-Davidson  plant  in  York  and  later  the 
Penn  State  Mont  Alto  campus,  On  day  three  of 
the  bus  tour,  those  on  board  will  visit  Gettys- 
burg. The  Dickinson  School  of  Law  and  Har- 
risburg. 

There  is  no  cost  to  participate.  Transporta- 
tion, meals  and  lodging  are  provided  by  the 
University.  For  a  registration  form  or  more 
information,  call  Conferences  and  Institutes  at 
(800)  778-8632  by  May  5. 


Days  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  by  appointment 
only. 

For  more  information  or  to  schedule  an  appoint- 
ment call  Connie  Schroeder,  Red  Cross  blood  servic- 
es campus  coordinator,  at  (814)  237-2713  or  e-mail 
ccblood@vicon.net  To  confirm  donor  eligibility,  call 
(800)  54-BLOOD,  ext.  2797. 

Awards  ceremony  to  be  held 

The  Commission  on  Lesbian,  Gay  and  Bisexual  Equi- 
ty is  holding  an  awards  reception  from  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
Thursday.  April  27,  at  the  Atherton  Hotel  in  State 
College  to  honor  individuals  who  have  shown  out- 
standing service  and  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  community  and  who 
have  worked  to  improve  the  climate  at  Penn  State. 
The  event  is  open  to  the  public.  To  make  a  reserva- 
tion, call  (814)  863-7696. 

Shaver's  Creek 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center 


May.  All  activities  will  take  place  at  Shaver's  Creek 
unless  otherwise  noted.  The  schedule  follows: 

■  The  Birding  Cup,  9  p.m.  Friday,  May  5, 
through  9  p.m.  Saturday,  May  6. 

■  Solo's  Wilderness  First  Aid  and  CPR.  6  to  10 
p.m.  Friday,  May  12;  and  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturday, 
May  13,  and  Sunday,  May  14. 

■  Outdoor  Pursuits:  Adventure-Based  Program 
Leadership,  May  8-19. 

■  Stargazing,  8  to  10  p.m.  Friday,  May  12;  $5  for 
nonmembers,  $4  for  members.  Cloud  date  May  13. 

■  Contra  Dance,  7:30  to  10:30  p.m.,  May  20, 
Friends  School,  1900  University  Drive  Extension;  $6 

nmembers,  $5  for  members,  children  free. 


Call  for  nominations 

The  Commission  on  Racial/Ethnic  Diversity  is 
seeking  nominations  and  applications  for 
membership  from  administrators,  faculty,  staff 
exempt,  staff  non  exempt,  technical  service 
Grieco    employees  and  undergraduate  and  graduate 

students.  The  positions  will  be  effective  July  1. 
Full  members  of  the  commission,  which  serves 
as  an  advisory  body  to  the  president  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  racial  and  ethnic  diversity,  arc  appointed  by 
the  University  president  to  serve  four-year  terms  or, 
in  the  case  of  students,  until  graduation.  Associate 
members  serve  one-year  renewable  terms. 

The  commission  actively  seeks  a  broad  base  of 
nominations,  including  self  nominations  from  all 
racial/ethnic  backgrounds. 

More  information  and  a  Domination  form  may  be 
obtained  by  calling  the  commission  office  at  (814) 
863-8493  or  printing  a  Web  copy  of  the  full  or  associ- 
ate member  application  from  http://www.psu.edu/ 


Scout  Weekend.  Saturday.  May  20;  and  Sunday.     dept/cored/Nominati  html  Nomination  forms  must 


May  21,  Shaver's  Creek  and  Stone  Valley. 

For  more  information  on  these  events,  call  (814) 
863-2000  or  visit  the  Shaver's  Creek  Web  site  at 
http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ShaversCreek/. 

Library  renovations  alert 

The  second  floor  of  Pattee  Library,  central  at  Univer- 


versity  Park  campus  has  several  activities  planned  for     sity  Park,  will  be  closed  for  renovations  until  June  30. 


be  returned  to  330  Grange  Building  no  later  than 
April  28. 

For  the  Record 

A  headline  was  incorrect  on  a  story  on  page  4  of  the 

April  6  Intercom.  Trie  Total  Quality  Forum  will  be 
held  from  April  30  to  May  2  at  The  Penn  Stater  Con- 
ference Center  Hotel  at  University  Park. 
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University's  initiatives  are  good  for  the  environment 


Along  with  providing  education, 
research  and  public  service,  a 
healthy  environment  also  is  at 
the  forefront  of  Penn  Stale's 
mission  to  "make  life  better."  Since  its 
beginning,  Penn  State  has  partnered 
with  the  environment.  But  in  recent 
years,  even  greater  environmental 
strides  have  been  made  as  Penn  State 
continues  to  grow  and  meet  the 
demands  of  its  surroundings. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  envi- 
ron  men  (-co  rise  ions  initiatives  under- 
taken by  Penn  State  include: 

The  Penn  Stale  Land  Treatment 
System,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1983,  treats  approximately  2  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day  of  waste  water  from 
the  University  Park  campus.  The  water 
is  sprayed  onto  PSU-managed  crop 
lands  and  forest  areas,  and  recharges 
the  aquifer.  The  University  then  har- 
vests the  crops  for  use  in  its  livestock 
programs. 

Project  Earth  Grow,  where  food 
waste  from  University  dining  commons 
is  composted  for  use  in  campus  land- 
scaping activities,  may  expand.  The 
dining  hall  compost  is  used  in 
flowerbeds,  planters,  turf  seed  prepara- 
tion and  mulching  —  providing  both 
educational  and  economical  benefits. 
Due  to  the  success  of  the  program,  the 
University  is  looking  to  augment  its 
composting  facility  to  include  an  educa- 
tional center  and  research  area. 

Overall.  Project  Earth  Grow  is 
expected  to  have  a  large  impact  on 
waste  reduction  in  the  area's  landfills; 
provide  cost  savings;  and  provide  more 
opportunities  to  use  composting  as  a 
way  to  better  beautify  the  campus. 

Recycling  expanded 

Composting,  however,  is  not  the 
only  recycling  initiative  undertaken  by 
the  University.  Recycling  of  solid  waste 
increased  dramatically  between  1989 
and  1998  —  from  20  tons  per  year  to 
3,700  tons  per  year.  Additionally,  Penn 
State's  recycling  program  prevents  37 
percent  of  its  solid  waste  stream  from 
going  into  landfills.  That  amounts  to 
about  10,000  tons  per  year. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  Beaver 
Stadium  Recycling  Program  has  recy- 
cled 105  tons  of  garbage  and  has 
donated  $27,800  to  the  United  Way. 
The  innovative  program  has  been  so 
successful  it  has  received  the  Gover- 
nor's Award  for  Environmental  Excel- 
lence and  has  been  selected  as  a  model 
for  recycling  programs  at  Three  Rivers 
Stadium,  the  Air  Force  Academy  Stadi- 
um in  Colorado  and  the  Tennessee 
Titans  Stadium.  In  addition  to  the  envi- 
ronmental benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
program,  Penn  State  is  saving  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  garbage  tipping  fees 
annually  and  is  saving  money  on  post- 
game  cleanup. 

Through  its  recycling  program,  the 
University  has  been  extremely  diligent 
about  recovering  traditional  materials 


residents  and  the  issues  of  environ- 
mental sustainability,  an  approach  to 
life  that  is  mindful  of  limits  and  the 
environment.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  a  range  of  design  options  featur- 
ing open  space,  and  bike  and  pedestri- 
an trails,  while  promoting  a  sense  of 
community  and  attention  to  the  envi- 


Food  scraps  from  Redrfer  Commons  on  the  University  Park  campus  are  added  to  a 
composting  site,  where  they  are  covered  with  manure.  The  manure  aids  the 
composting  process  by  promoting  bacteria  growth,  and  also  keeps  animals  from 
the  area  by  masking  the  smell  of  food.  The  final  product  of  the  composting 
process  is  a  rich  soil. 


such  as  aluminum  and  bi-metal  cans, 
three  colors  of  glass,  newspaper, 
mixed  office  paper,  cardboard  and 
some  plastics.  However,  Penn  State 
has  now  added  scrap  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  material,  wooden  pallets,  tires, 
used  oil  and  oil  filters,  and  toner  car- 
tridges, to  its  recyclable  list 

Conservation  during  construction 

New  construction  projects  on  cam- 
pus also  include  environment  friendly 
initiatives. 

Water  saving  shower  heads  and  toi- 
lets are  part  of  all  new  residence  hall 
construction,  as  well  as  controlled 
heating,  ventilation  and  air  condition- 
ing systems  that  are  computer  moni- 
tored and  automatically  adjusted  for 
energy  savings. 

New  exit  signs  installed  in  campus 
buildings  account  for  96  percent  less 
energy  use  than  their  predecessors 
and  the  policy  of  reducing  tempera- 
tures to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit  during 
winter  break  in  certain  campus  build- 
ings has  created  further  energy  sav- 
ings. 

Two  newly  constructed  residence 
halls  at  Penn  State  Erie  have  used  an 
innovative  technological  heating  and 
cooling  advancement  system  called 
geothermal  heating.  Geothermal  (or 
ground  source  heat  pump)  systems  are 
considered  the  most  energy-efficient 
heating  and  cooling  system  available. 
The  system  uses  the  sun's  abundant 
energy  by  transferring  heat  found  in 
the  earth  into  nearby  buildings,  rather 
than  actually  creating  heat  from  flam- 
mable fuels.  The  system  is  environ- 


mentally beneficial,  decreasing  the 
country's  dependence  on  foreign  fuels, 
conserving  depleting  fossil  fuel  inven- 
tories and  replacing  polluting  energy 
resources  with  clean  ones. 

Currently  under  construction,  the 
Visitor  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  will  be  the  site  of  a  cutting- 
edge  porous  paving  system  in  the  park- 
ing lot  that  will  allow  water  to  perk  into 
the  soil  rather  than  contributing  to 
runoff  that  eventually  flows  into  area 
streams.  One  of  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem is  to  reenergize  the  aquifer,  or 
layer  of  the  earth  that  acts  as  a  natural 
filter  for  groundwater. 

The  Visitor  Center  also  will  feature 
a  landscape  of  native  plants  arranged 
to  demonstrate  how  these  plants  relate 
to  each  other,  how  they  grow  and  how 
they  can  be  used  in  the  landscape.  The 
Visitor  Center  landscape  will  be  used 
as  an  environment-based  educational 
tool  for  students  at  Penn  State  and  in 
the  community. 

Circleville  Farm  study 

The  Circleville  Farm  study  is  anoth- 
er example  of  a  novel  project  undertak- 
en with  the  environment  in  mind. 

Circleville  Farm,  near  the  Blue  Golf 
Course  in  Ferguson  Township,  Centre 
County,  is  a  176-acre  site  that  is  cur- 
rently under  study  by  Penn  State's 
Hamer  Center  for  Community  Design 
Assistance,  in  collaboration  with  facul- 
ty, students  and  members  of  the  Fergu- 
son Township  community.  The  Hamer 
Center's  goal  is  to  create  a  model,  sus- 
tainable community  development  that 
addresses  both  the  interests  of  local 


Penn  State  is  taking  a  leadership 
role  in  promoting  this  environmentally 
sustainable  community  design  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  become  a  model  for 
the  region  and  the  Commonwealth.  An 
additional  benefit  for  Penn  State  is  that 
the  project  provides  an  outstanding 
research  and  educational  tool  for  facul- 
ty and  students. 

Transportation  management 

Penn  State's  plan  for  managing  cam- 
pus transportation  in  the  next  five  to 
seven  years,  the  Transportation 
Demand  Management  (TDM)  plan, 
has  made  great  strides  toward  a  better 
campus  environment  by  moving 
toward  a  true  pedestrian  campus  and 
working  on  eliminating  traffic  tie-ups  at 
University  Park.  Some  key  TDM  initia- 
tives include: 

■  Redesigning  parking  areas  and 
offering  alternative  transportation  such 
as  the  no  fare  Loop  Service,  and 
express-type  Link  Service,  along  with 
RideShare,  and  bike  paths.  The  no  fare 
Loop  Service  on  campus  began  in  fall 
1999  and  ridership  has  tripled  from 
155,872  in  September  1998  to  444,662 
riders  one  year  later.  Because  fares  are 
eliminated,  more  people  are  using 
mass  transit  rather  than  their  personal 
vehicles,  resulting  in  less  traffic  con- 
gestion and  air  pollution. 

■  Offering  RideShare,  a  program 
that  helps  commuters  through  carpool- 
ing  and  vanpooling.  RideShare  began 
in  fall  1999  and  has  70  participants. 

■  The  biking  initiative  is  scheduled 
to  begin  in  fall  2000  and  will  feature  12 
miles  of  new  bike  paths  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Centre  Region  bike 
paths. 

■  Thirty-four  Center  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority  (CATA)  buses  that 
service  the  University  daily  operate  on 
natural  gas  which  means  they  are  safer 
for  the  environment.  Using  natural  gas 
results  in  emissions  that  are  dramati- 
cally reduced  and  less  injurious  to  the 
environment  than  petroleum-based  fuel 
buses. 

"Penn  State  has  consciously  chosen 
to  maintain  an  environment  of  clean  air 
and  water,  partnering  with  natural  sur- 
roundings, for  a  scenario  of  good 
health  and  beauty."  said  Gary  C. 
Schultz,  senior  vice  president  for 
Finance  and  Business/Treasurer. 
Schultz  oversees  many  of  the  units 
responsible  for  Penn  State's  numerous 
environmental  initiatives. 

"Keeping  our  agricultural  roots  in 
mind,  Penn  State  will  continue  to 
expand  into  the  new  century  with  the 
exciting  mission  of  not  only  providing 
a  quality  education,  but  a  quality  envi- 
ronment as  well." 
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"A  lot  of  people  who  have 
come  through  Venn  State 
have  had  opportunities  to 
learn  and  shore  with  other 
people.  And  because  I've 
had  opportunities,  I  want 
to  give  back." 

—  Andrew  Jackson  Sr- 

academic  adviser  in  [he 

College  of  Education 

and  a  doctoral  candidate  in 

multicultural  education 

Jackson  earned  his  bachelor's 

decree  in  education  in  1974. 


BOOK  SHELF 

Charles  D.  Ameringer,  professor  emeritus  of  Latin  American 
history,  has  written  a  new  book, 

The  Cubax  Democratic  Experience:  The  Autcnttco  Years, 
1944-1952,  published  by  University  Press  of  Florida. 

In  the  book,  Ameringer  looks  al  eight  unique  years  in 
Cuban  history  that  generally  have  been  ignored  by  most 
commentators,  and  examines  the  cultural,  economic,  political 
and  social  features  of  the  era. 


Stephen  H.  Browne,  associate  professor  of  speech  c 
tion,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  on  women's  rights  activist 
Angelina  Grimk£. 

Angelina  Grimke:  Rhetoric,  Identity  and  the  Radical  Imagina- 
tion, published  by  Michigan  State  University  Press,  2000. 

Angelina  Grimke:  Rhetoric,  Identity  and  the  Radical  Imagi- 
nation is  the  first  full-length  study  to  explore  the  rhetorical 
legacy  of  this  most  unusual  advocate  for  human  rights.  Browne 
examines  Grimke's  epistolary  and  oratorical  art  and  argues 
that  rhetoric  gave  her  a  means  to  fashion  not  only  her  mes- 
sage, but  her  very  identity  as  a  moral  force.  Grimke  was  among 
the  first  women  in  American  history  to  seize  the  public  stage 
in  pursuit  of  radical  social  reform  and  crossed  the  wires  of 
race,  gender  and  power. 

Gerald  K.  Le  tend  re,  assistant  professor  in  education  policy 
studies,  has  edited  a  new  book. 

Competitor  or  Ally?  Japan's  Role  in  American  Educational 
Debates,  published  by  Falmer  Press,  New  York. 

The  authors  systematically  address  what  they  identify  as 
the  most  common  stereotypes  or  myths  about  Japanese  edu- 
cation currently  being  circulated  in  the  popular  press,  teach- 
ing magazines  and  educational  research  journals.  In  the 
book.  Letendre  and  other  scholars  analyze  the  ways  in  which 
they  say  Japanese  data  has  been  used  as  ammunition  in  polit- 
ical battles  for  U.S.  educational  reform. 


PROMOTIONS 


Staff 

Carol  J.  Ahmed,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  for  Educa- 
tional Equity,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Provost 

Stephanie  J.  Alley,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Candace  B.  Anderson,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Laurie  L  Aquilino,  medical  research  spe- 
cialist in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development 

Laurinda  J.  Benner,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Engineering 
Lori-Lynn  Bower,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Emily  H.  Broking,  lead  database  pro- 
grammer in  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research 

Carol  L  Brooks,  staff  assistant  VIII  in 
Business  Services 
Steven  W.  Brown,  project  assistant  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Barbara  A.  Bnigel,  senior  programs 
coordinator  in  Division  of  Undergradu- 
ate Studies  at  Penn  State  Abington 
Thompson  A.  Buchan,  manager,  informa- 
tion systems  in  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege 

Jo  Blen  L  Campbell,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Kristy  K.  Catalano.  administrative  assis- 
tant II  in  The  Smeal  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration 


Susan  B.  Cherry,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment 

Debra  J.  Clemmer,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Timothy  P.  Coleman,  coordinator,  intra- 
mural and  recreational  programs  at 
Penn  State  Berks 

Maria  Cropper,  manager,  receivables, 
payables  and  payroll  in  Business  Ser- 

Jeffrey  H.  Davidson,  senior  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems  —  Administrative 
Systems 

Heather  A.  Decker,  staff  assistant  VIII  in 
Commonwealth  College 
John  W.  Dixon,  information  systems  sup- 
port consultant  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems  —  Administrative  Sys- 
tems 

Karen  L.  Duncan,  systems  planning  spe- 
cialist III  in  Office  of  Budget  and 
Resource  Analysis 
Justin  D.  Elliott,  senior  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting 

Melanie  K.  Espenshade,  Children's  Mira- 
cle Network  assistant  in  Division  of 
Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Alan  S.  Finnecy,  manager,  human 
resources  in  College  of  Engineering 
Brenda  L  Firestone,  program  developer 
in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coopera- 
tive Extension 


Kathy  J.  Fleck,  staff  assistant  V  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services 
Leslie  D.  Frye,  manager,  network  and 
information  systems  II  in  Business  Ser- 

Mary  E.  Gates,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Divi- 
sion of  Development  and  Alumni  Rela- 

Gail  G.  Gilchrest.  director,  enrollment 
management  and  academic  records  in 
Commonwealth  College 
Beatrice  F.  Goodhart,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Ann  B.  Gray,  systems  planning  special- 
ist III  in  Office  of  Budget  and  Resource 
Analysis 

Dolly  M.  Grissinger,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Jack  S.  Gundrum,  senior  applications 
programmer/ analyst  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems  —  Center  for 
Academic  Computing 
Daniel  B.  Hannon.  senior  research  tech- 
nologist in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

Donna  M.  Harkless.  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Fadra  E.  Harter,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Phil  D.  Hawkins,  systems  engineer  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems  — 
Administrative  Systems 
Devon  J.  Hegarty.  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment 


Richard  I.  Heinlnger,  systems  planning 
specialist  III  in  Office  of  Budget  and 
Resource  Analysis 

Doris  G.  Herr,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Uni- 
versity Libraries 

Sandra  L  Hippo,  lead  database  pro- 
grammer in  Business  Services 
Darlene  T.  Houtz,  accountant  aide  in  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Deanna  L  Hunt,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Sandra  E.  Hutton,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Richard  A.  Karten,  microcomputer  infor- 
mation specialist  in  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture 

Elizabeth  J.  Kauffman,  research  support 
assistant  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Marlene  P.  Keating,  assistant  marketing 
coordinator  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations 
Toby  A.  Klein,  revenue  manager  in  Hos- 
pitality Services 

Technical  Service 

David  E.  Snyder,  group  leader, 
driver/service  attendant  in  Business 
Services 

John  S.  Stepanchak,  agronomy  techni- 
cian in  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Sheila  E.  Swanger,  salesroom  clerk, 
group  leader  in  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences 

Douglas  R.  Sweger,  building  mainte- 
nance worker  in  Student  Affairs 


Parting 


Penn  State  Lehigh  Valley  CEO  will  retire  in  June 


Eugene  R.  Slaski.  Penn 
Slate  Lehigh  Valley  campus 
executive  officer  and  acting 
associate  dean  for  academic 
affairs  for  Penn  State  Berks- 
Lehigh  Valley,  has 
announced  his  retirement  as 
of  June  30. 

At  the  lime  of  his  retire- 
ment, Slaski  will  have  accu- 
mulated  35  years  of  public 
education  service  in  Penn-    Eugene  R.  Slaski 
sylvania,  31  of  those  years  at  Penn  State     associate  profi 
Lehigh  Valley  (formerly  Allentown 
pus)  and  four  years  with  Liberty  High 
School  in  Bethlehem.  Pa 
studies  and  English  teacher. 


was  a  teaching  assistant  and 
part-time  instructor  and 
where  he  earned  his  Ph.D. 
in  history. 

Slaski  began  his  teaching 
career  with  Penn  State  in 
1970  as  an  instructor  in  his- 
tory at  the  Allentown  cam- 
pus and  was  promoted  to 
assistant  professor  after 
completing  his  Ph.D. 

Since  1979  he  was  an 

and  entered  the 

world  of  campus  administration  in 

1987  as  the  academic  officer,  then  as 

social     the  acting  campus  executive  officer 

following  the  retirement  of  John  Gack) 


After  graduating  with  honors  from  Cooney.  He  has  been  the  Lehigh  Valley 

East  StrinidsburK  Slate  College  with  a  campus  executive  officer  since  1996 

double-major  in  social  studies  and  Eng-  and  assistant  dean  of  academic  affairs 

lish.  Slaski  began  leaching  at  Liberty  and  since  1997  has  been  acting  associ- 

High  School  while  attending  Lehigh  ate  dean  for  Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh 

University  for  his  master's  degree  in  Valley  when  the  two  campuses  merged. 
hislory.  Slaski  continued  his  education 
at  Florida  Stale  University,  where  he 


Slaski  played  a  key  role  in  the  merg- 
r  of  the  two  campuses. 


Periodical  library  assistant  served  University  for  30  years 

Jo  Anne  Williams  has  retired  from  the  since  worked  in  the  Marking,  Serials 

University  Libraries  after  30  years  of  and  Periodicals  departments,  where 

service.  A  graduate  of  Port  Matilda  she  most  recently  served  as  periodical 

High  School,  she  began  her  University  library  assistant  III. 
employment  as  a  part-time  staff  mem-  In  her  retirement.  Williams  plans  to 

ber  in  Food  Services.  continue  with  church  and  lodge  activi- 

She  joined  the  Libraries  as  a  full-time  ties,  do  volunteer  work,  travel,  and 

staff  member  in  March  1970.  and  has  spend  more  time  with  her  family. 
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Public  Broadcasting  administrative  assistant  retires 

State  in  1973  and  served  as  secretary 
in  the  Diploma  School  of  Nursing. 

In  1977  she  moved  to  Continuing 
and  Distance  Education,  and  in 
1980  to  Penn  State  Public  Broad- 
demic  Research  and  Services.  In  1964  casting,  where  she  worked  as  the 
she  moved  to  the  College  of  Science,  administrative  assistant  to  five  gen- 
where  she  met  her  husband.  She  then  eral  managers:  David  Phillips.  Mar- 
moved  to  California,  and  later  Florida,  lowe  Froke,  John  Grant,  Mark 
Schwarcinger  returned  to  Penn     Erstling  and  Ted  Krichels. 


Astronomy  associate  professor  retires  after  36  years 


Rose  Schwarcinger, 
assistant  to  five  public  television  gen- 
eral managers,  has  retired. 

Schwarcinger  began  her  career  at 
Penn  State  in  1958  as  secretary  in  Aca- 


Louis  Winkler,  associate  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics,  has 
retired  from  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science  after  36  years  of  service. 

Winkler  conducted  lectures  and 
laboratory  sessions  in  basic  and  elec- 
tive astronomy  courses  for  nonscience 
students.  He  initiated  the  use  of  com- 
puter demonstrations  in  lectures  and 
initiated  the  use  of  personal  comput- 
ers in  laboratories  for  those  c 

He  taught  the  first 


Five  employees  retire  after  many  years  of  service 
Emeritus 


enhanced  and  the  first  diversity- 
focused  courses  in  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science  regarding  the  subject  of 
archaeoastronomy,  the  study  of 
astronomy  in  early  civilizations, 
involving  archaeology,  primitive  writ- 
ing, and  folklore. 

He  has  published  numerous 
papers  in  popular  and  refereed  peri- 
odicals on  the  subject  of  archaeoas- 
tronomy and  the  diffusion  of  early 


Madelyn  D.  Gradel,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Abington,  from  Oct  1, 
1982,  to  March  1. 

Frances  E.  Ice,  residence  hall  utility  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services,  from 
April  23,  1982.  to  Feb.  24. 

James  0.  Widders.  agronomy  techni- 
cian in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, from  June  1, 1961,  to  Feb.  1. 


The  following  individuals  have  earned 
emeritus  rank  from  the  University  for 
longstanding,  productive  years  of  service: 

Marie  L.  Bednar,  associate  librarian 
emerita  in  University  Libraries,  from 
Oct  1, 1974.  to  Feb.  29. 

Bruce  D.  Bonta,  associate  librarian  emer- 
itus in  University  Libraries,  from  July  1, 
1971,  to  Feb.  29. 


Building  new  signs,  brick  by  brick 


Ed  Eboch,  left,  and  Jim  Merritt,  members  of  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  masonry  crew,  erect  a  sign  base  in  front  of  Mitchell 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The  brick  sign  bases  are  part  of  the  Wayfinding  and  Signage  Master  plan,  and  will 
support  the  new  campus  maps  and  neighborhood  maps  which  are  scheduled  for  installation  by  the  end  of  May.  They  will 
highlight  campus  features  and  guide  visitors  across  campus. 


OBITUARIES 

Fred  H.  Allison,  staff 
pilot/co-pilot  in  Business 
Services,  from  Oct.  24, 
1966,  until  his  retirement 
Jan.  1, 1981;  died  March  20, 
at  the  age  of  83. 

Patricia  Amadure,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  vice 
dean  at  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  from  Sept. 
18,  1978,  until  her  death 
March  31.  She  was  61. 

George  N.  Payette,  assistant 
to  campus  executive  officer 
at  Penn  State  Mont  Alto, 
from  Sept.  1, 1966,  until  his 
retirement  Jan.  1, 1991; 
died  March  20.  He  was  69. 


Ronald  Schnabel,  adjunct 
assistant  professor  of  so: 
science  since  1981;  died 
Feb.  21,  at  the  age  of  48. 


Ida  F.  Stapen,  secretary  at 
Penn  State  New  Kensing- 
ton, from  Oct  1, 1968,  until 
her  retirement  April  1, 
1980;  died  March  17.  She 
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Awards 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension  recognizes  several 


The  following  staff  members  in  Penn  State  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Extension  will  be  honored  May  10 
with  Vice  President's  Awards  for  their  contributions 
and  dedication  to  the  outreach  mission  of  the  Univer- 
sity: 

■  Vice  President's  Award  for  Outreach  Leadership: 
Melinda  Stearns,  director  of  the  Office  of  Client  Devel- 
opment, for  her  visionary  leadership  and  tireless  advo- 
cacy for  outreach  while  serving  as  a  role  model  for  oth- 

■  Vice  President's  Award  for  Innovation  "Pathfinder 
Award:"  Eva  Zison,  continuing  education  representa- 
tive at  Penn  State  Abington,  for  her  creative  solutions 
to  developing  new  continuing  education  programs  and 
expanding  enrollment  in  these  programs;  she  also  cre- 
ated the  Center  for  Information  and  Computer  Tech- 
nology to  meet  an  identified  education  need. 

■  Vice  President's  Award  for  Quality  Enhancement: 
Janice  Pearce,  assistant  director  of  budget  and  finance, 

Liberal  Arts  lauds 
premier  employees 

The  following  staff,  faculty  and  graduate  assistants  in 
the  College  of  the  Libera!  Arts  have  been  recognized 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  the  college  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  1999: 

■  Outstanding  Staff  Awards 

Karen  Connelly,  administrative  assistant  in  the  asso- 
ciate dean's  office  for  administration;  Antonia  Mooney, 
staff  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  Cyn- 
thia Myers,  staff  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures;  and  Jan  Shoemaker,  adminis- 
trative assistant  in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

■  Alumni  Society  Outstanding  Staff  Award 

Nancy  Fogleman,  administrative  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Anthropology. 

■  Service  to  Liberal  Arts  Award 

Bonnie  S.  Marshall,  director  of  development.  Office 
of  Alumni  Relations  and  Development. 

■  Outstanding  Teaching  Award  for  Graduate  Students 
Eric  Lorentzen,  graduate  assistant  in  English;  and 

Jamie  Warner,  graduate  student  in  political  science  and 
women's  studies. 

■  Outstanding  Teaching  Award 

Melvin  M.  Mark,  professor  of  psychology. 

■  Outstanding  Teaching  Award,  Non-Tenure  Line  Faculty 
Nicholas  Capo,  lecturer  in  English;  and  Yoko  Noga- 

mi,  lecturer  in  comparative  literature. 

■  Outstanding  Faculty  Adviser  Award 

Paul  F.  Clark,  associate  professor  of  labor  studies  and 
industrial  relations. 

■  Emeritus  Distinction  Award 

John  Riew,  professor  emeritus  of  economics. 

■  Graduate  Student  Award  for  Excellence  in  Research  in 
the  Humanities 

Christopher  Malone,  English. 

■  Roy  C.  Buck  Award 

Frances  Hayashida,  assistant  professor  of  anthro- 
pology; and  Valarie  King,  assistant  professor  of  sociolo- 
gy, demography  and  human  development  and  family 
studies. 

■  Class  of  1933:  Distinction  in  the  Humanities  Award 
Carol  Reardon,  associate  professor  of  history;  Evan 

P.  Watkins,  professor  of  English  and  women's  studies 

■  Distinction  in  the  Social  Sciences  Award 

Glenn  Firebaugh,  professor  of  sociology  and  demog- 
raphy; and  James  Wood,  professor  of  anthropology  and 
demography. 


Conferences  and  Institutes,  for  her  positive  financial 
impact  and  the  high  quality,  precision  and  timeliness  of 
her  work. 

■  Vice  President's  Award  for  Customer  Service: 
Richard  Bartolomea,  program  coordinator.  Confer- 
ences and  Institutes'  Sport  Camps  Office,  for  his  devel- 
opment planning  and  management  of  Penn  State  Sport 
Camps  and  his  dedication  to  providing  a  positive  ath- 
letic and  educational  experience  for  thousands  of  youth 
who  attend  sport  camps  each  summer. 

■  Vice  President's  Award  for  Partnership  "Bridge 
Builder  Award:"  Jane  Mecum,  Cooperative  Extension 
agent,  family  living.  Dauphin  County,  for  her  collabo- 
rative attitude  and  dedication  to  bringing  together  indi- 
viduals, units  and  organizations  to  accomplish  goals. 

■  Vice  President's  Award  for  Diversity  and  Public  Ser- 
vice "Marybeth  Reese  Award:"  the  Dauphin  County 
Cooperative  Extension  team  for  its  approach  to  meet- 
ing the  education  and  knowledge  needs  of  its  diverse 


population,  Team  members  include  Patricia  Powley. 
Cooperative  Extension  director;  Ellen  Brubaker,  pro- 
gram assistant,  4-H  school  enrichment;  Paul  Craig, 
extension  agent,  agriculture;  Anne  Hawk,  coordina- 
tor, Master  Gardener  Program;  Tamie  Herb,  office 
manager/secretary;  Eileen  Keiter.  secretary;  Linda 
Kulp,  secretary;  Jane  Mecum,  extension  agent,  fami- 
ly living;  Alan  Michael,  extension  agent,  agriculture; 
Patricia  Mitola,  program  assistant,  parent  education; 
Cynthia  Pardo,  EFNEP  adviser;  Fred  Rudy,  extension 
agent,  4-H/youth  development;  David  Tang,  exten- 
sion agent,  4-H/youlh  development;  Jim  Welshans, 
extension  agent,  agriculture;  Maria  Williard,  EFNEP 
adviser;  and  Kathy  Wolfe,  program  assistant,  urban 
gardening. 

■  Vice  President's  Award  for  Special  Contributions: 

Cindy  Galbraith  and  Eleanor  Zindler,  distance  educa- 
tion/World Campus  technical  typists,  for  the  high  qual- 
ity and  accuracy  of  their  work  during  the  past  20  years. 


Engineering  professor  wins  Humboldt  Award 


Nirmal  Kumar  Bose,  HRB-Systems 
professor  of  electrical  engineering,  has 
received  the  Humboldt  Research 
Award  for  Senior  U.S.  Scientists  from 
the  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Founda- 
tion in  Bonn,  Germany. 

Bose  was  recognized  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  research  and  teaching. 
He  pioneered  the  development  of  mul- 
tidimensional systems  theory  and  has 
applied  those  results  to  the  task  of  pro- 
cessing spatio-temporal  signals,  analy 


Nirmal  Kumar  Bose 


a«  of  robust  systems  and  synthesis  of  lumped-dis- 
tributed electrical  networks.  During  the  past 
decade,  he  also  has  been  involved  ' 
puting  and  neurofuzzy  computing. 
The  Humboldt  Research  Award  i 


universities  of  the  recipient's 
choice  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

An  author  of  several  books.  Bose  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers. 

He  is  the  founding  editor-in-chief 
of  the  International  Journal  on  Multidi- 
mensional Systems  and  Signal  Process- 
ing and  the  founding  director  of  the 
Spatial  and  Temporal  Signal  Processing 
Center  at  Penn  State. 

The  Humboldt  Foundation  presents 
up  to  150  research  awards  annually  to  "foreign 
scholars  whose  academic  qualifications  enjoy 
international  recognition.  The  object  is  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  academic  accomplishments  of  award  win- 
and  to  foster  long-term  cooperation  between 
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etary  grant  and  support  for  research  and  travel  at     foreign  and  German  researchers 

Two  faculty  members  win  Guggenheim  Fellowships 


Donna  J.  Peuquet,  professor  of  geography,  and 
Xumu  Zhang,  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  have 
won  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Fellowships  for  2000. 
The  foundation  provides  fellowships  for  advanced 
professionals  in  natural  sciences,  social  sciences, 
humanities  and  creative  arts  who  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  distinguished  achievement  in  the  past 


optional  promise  for  future  accomplishments. 

Peuquet  is  conducting  research  on  a  cognitive 
approach  to  representing  geographic  knowledge  and 
Zhang  is  doing  research  on  man-made  catalysts  for 
manufacturing. 

For  more  information  on  the  Guggenheim  Fel- 
lows, go  to  http://www.gf.org/  on  the  Web. 


College  of  Science  professor  named  a  Fellow  of  AAAS 


C.  Robert  Matthews,  the  Eberly  Family 
Professor  of  Biotechnology  and  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  has  been  honored 
with  the  rank  of  Fellow  in  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence (AAAS). 

A  primary  focus  of  Matthews' 
research  has  been  structural  changes 
in  biological  molecules  in  solution;  par- 
ticularly, the  mechanisms  by  which  pro- 
teins fold  into  unique  conformations^ 

He  also  has  conducted  studies  on 
effects  of  single  amino-acid  substitutions  on  the     tion  of 
folding  process.  bers' 


Matthews  joined  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  in  1975  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  was  named  associate  profes- 
sor in  1981  and  professor  in  1988.  He 
was  named  Eberly  Family  Professor  of 
Biotechnology  in  1990. 

The  AAAS  selects  as  Fellows  mem- 
bers whose  "efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
advancement  of  science  or  its  applica- 
tions are  scientifically  or  socially  dis- 
tinguished." 

AAAS  is  the  world's  largest  federa- 
scientists  with  more  than  138,000  mem- 
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Quality  Expo  will  showcase  innovation,  improvement 


Innovation,  improvement  and  good  ideas  in  manage- 
ment will  be  showcased  at  Penn  State's  annual  Quality 
Expo  from  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Tuesday,  May  2.  at  The 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  at  University  Park. 

Expo  visitors  may  take  the  free  guest  shuttle  from 
campus  and  College  Avenue  to  The  Penn  Stater  and 
back  —  an  extra  shuttle  has  been  added  to  the  route 
so  it  will  run  every  15  minutes  from  the  many  Guest 
Shuttle  slops  on  campus. 

"Displays  tins  year  will  range  from  Web-based  learn- 
ing in  the  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  security  program  in  residence  halls  to 
the  electronic  job  application  system  in  Human 
Resources  and  patient  satisfaction  survey  at  The  Mil- 
ton S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,"  said  Carol  Everett, 
associate  director  of  the  Center  for  Quality  and  Plan- 


ning and  Expo  coordinator.  The  Expo  is  sponsored  by 
the  University  Council  on  Continuous  Quality  Improve- 
ment and  the  Center  for  Quality  and  Planning. 

Expo  visitors  can  see  the  fruits  of  more  than  50  Con- 
tinuous Quality  Improvement  teams  as  well  as  the 
work  of  quality  teams  from  Bloomsburg  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  State,  Purdue,  Samford  University 
in  Alabama,  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

Of  special  interest  will  be  displays  from  three  of  this 
year's  Central  Pennsylvania  Quality  Awards  — 
C-COR.net,  Corning  Asahi  and  the  Schreyer  Institute  for 
Innovation  in  Learning.  In  addition,  the  Center  for  Total 
Quality  Schools  will  exhibit  projects  on  benchmarking 
for  technology  and  communications  and  on  a  conflict  res- 
olution team  that  helps  solve  transportation  issues. 


Many  of  the  teams  at  Quality  Expo  2000  will  show 
improvements  in  systems  that  directly  impact  students, 
such  as  improving  communications  between  faculty 
and  students  and  the  use  of  peer  computer  consultants 
in  the  residence  halls,  and  some  will  feature  the  use  of 
technology  to  improve  access  to  services.  These 
include  Web-based  services  such  as  the  Comprehen- 
sive Academic  Advising  and  Information  System. 

Campus  and  community  leaders  and  planners  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  The  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty's exhibit  on  a  campus  transit  system  that  made 
remote  parking  more  desirable  and  provided  choices 
for  intra-campus  travel. 

For  more  detailed  information  about  the  Penn  State 
Quality  Expo,  go  to  http://www.psu.edu/president/ 
cqi/expo2000/  on  the  Web. 


Planning  a  special  garden 


Martin  McGann,  assistant  professor  of  landscape  contracting,  directs  his 
landscape  contracting  class  in  the  layout  of  the  new  Center  for  Medieval 
Studies  medieval  garden  in  the  Trial  Garden  grounds  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  above.  Above,  right,  McGann  checks  the  plans  for  the  garden,  which 
will  be  160-by-50  feet  and  will  include  medicinal,  kitchen  and  pleasure 
gardens.  At  right,  students  Leah  Walters  and  Dave' Tome  stake  out  the  garden 
which  is  funded  by  a  $15,000  grant  from  AT&T.  The  medieval  wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Cloisters,  is  working  to  put  the  center  in 
touch  with  European  botanical  gardens  that  grow  medieval  plants  so  that  the 
garden  may  contain  rare  plants  seldom  seen  in  the  United  States. 
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Focus  on  Research 

Study  advises  caution  be  used 
in  restructuring  public  schools 


The  current  movement  of 
school  restructuring,  though 
touted  as  progressive  reform, 
can  actually  hurt  student  per- 
formance. A  study  has  shown  this  to 
be  especially  true  in  low  socioeconom- 
ic school  districts,  which  have  the  least 
tolerance  for  error  if  educational 
experiments  go  awry. 

"Proponents  of  restructuring  main- 
tain that  it  will  improve  the  character 
and  quality  of  American  public 
schools.  In  some  cases,  they've  been 
right,"  said  Roger  C.  Shouse,  assistant 
professor  of  education.  "In  middle- 
class  schools  with  average  resources, 
restructuring  has  had  some  limited 
success.  However,  our  data  show  that 
it  has  been  disruptive  to  student  per- 
formance in  poor  school  districts  and 
especially  the  very  poor.  Even  in  afflu- 
ent schools,  it  has  had  no  empirical 
benefit." 

Shouse  and  co-researcher  Lawrence 
J.  Mussoline,  superintendent  of 
schools  with  the  rural  Pine  Grove  Area 
School  District  between  Lebanon  and 
Pottsville,  Pa„  took  their  findings  from 
the  National  Education  Longitudinal 
Study  (NELS)  second  follow-up  survey 
of  12th-graders.  Their  particular  analy- 
sis involved  data  from  surveys  from 
371  public  schools  and  a  total  of  6,994 
students. 

Advocates  of  restructuring  promote 
a  specific  agenda  of  classroom  prac- 
tices, which  include  individualized  or 
small  group  instruction,  heteroge- 
neous grouping,  team  teaching, 
relaxed  course  requirements  and 
"authentic"  forms  of  instruction  and 
assessment  One  of  their  primary 
emphases  is  on  the  acquisition  of 
"thinking  skills"  rather  than  transmis- 
sion of  knowledge. 

"Supporters  of  restructuring  tend  to 
use  this  term  in  a  polarizing  manner, 
often  implying  that  "restructured"  prac- 
tices would  certainly  replace  'tradition- 
al' under  any  rational,  caring  policy," 
said  Shouse.  They  often  take  the 
implicit  view  that  all  schools  would 
benefit  from  their  package  of  reform. 
Therein  lies  the  rub." 

School  leaders  have  much  reason 
for  caution  in  respect  to  some  restruc- 
turing programs,  Shouse  said.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  low-income  com- 
munities, which  usually  rank  lowest  in 
"academic  press"  —  the  degree  to 
which  the  school's  culture  is  driven  by 
traditional  achievement-oriented  val- 
ues, norms  and  goals. 

"For  one  thing,  many  restructuring 
practices  represent  educational  tech- 
nologies that  are  relatively  complex  or 


Roger  C.  Shouse,  assistant  professor  of  education,  found  in  his  research  that 
restructuring  schools  has  been  disruptive  to  students  in  poor  school  districts. 


time  consuming  and  often  stretch  the 
professional  capacities  of  teaching 
staffs,"  said  Shouse.  'Thematic  team 
teaching  across  content  areas,  for 
example,  not  only  requires  the  com- 
plex coordination  of  instructional 
objectives,  but  also  a  tremendous 
investment  of  teachers'  time." 

The  type  of  classroom  orchestration 
needed  for  successful  cooperative 
learning  requires  substantial  training, 
which  is  costly  and  may  be  beyond  the 
resources  of  low  socioeconomic 
schools.  It  becomes  even  more  diffi- 
cult when  many  of  the  students  lack 
the  necessary  knowledge,  interest  or 
motivation  required  for  meaningful 
independent  academic  work,  the 
researchers  said. 

"As  instructional  practices  become 
more  complex,  they  also  become  riski- 
er in  terms  of  producing  student 
achievement,"  Shouse  said.  "Students 
in  more  affluent  school  districts  come 
from  families  and  backgrounds  that 


value  education,  and  their  teachers 
are  more  highly  skilled.  Thus,  not 
only  are  their  teachers  better 
equipped  to  carry  out  changes,  but, 
even  if  they  are  not,  an  academic  'safe- 
ty net'  outside  the  school  helps  to 
buffer  student  achievement  from 
teachers'  professional  mistakes  and 
shortcomings.  For  large,  low-income 
schools,  this  safety  net  is  often  weak 
or  absent  altogether." 

The  study  does  not  take  issue  with 
restructuring  itself,  but  with  interpret- 
ing or  measuring  the  concept  in  terms 
of  any  prescribed  list  of  specific 
reforms, 

If  school  restructuring  is  to  be 
meaningful,  researchers,  administra- 
tors and  teachers  cannot  allow  it  to 
become  transformed  into  another  poli- 
cy bandwagon  that  all  must  ride. 
Restructuring,  particularly  when  pre- 
sented as  the  one  true  path  of  educa- 
tion, has  to  be  viewed  with  healthy 
skepticism,  the  researchers  said. 


Study  shows 
homicidal  thoughts 
common  for  teens 

Today  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
fateful  day  when  Dylan  Klebold  and 
Eric  Harris  opened  fire  at.  Columbine 
High  School  —  the  deadliest  school- 
shooting  spree  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  While  their  actions 
were  extreme,  a  new  study  indicates 
that  their  murderous  thoughts  may 

Peter  Crabb.  associate  professor 
of  psychology  at  Penn  State  Abing- 
ton,  recently  conducted  a  study  in 
which  he  examined  the  thoughts  of 
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students.  During  his  research,  Crabb 
learned  that  nearly  half  of  the  partic- 
ipants, most  of  whom  were  18-19 
years  of  age,  had  fantasized  recently 
about  committing  homicide. 

"The  purpose  of  (he  study  was  to 
explore  impulsive  aggressive  fan- 
tasies in  normal  young  people  so  that 
we  might  belter  understand  the  acts 
of  violence  thai  occur  periodically  in 
our  schools  and  elsewhere,"  he  said. 

With  this  knowledge,  resources 
can  be  productively  directed  at 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  these  trag- 
ic events,  he  said. 

Crabb  said  that  laypeople  and 
behavioral  scientists  typically  associ- 
ate homicidal  thoughts  with  psy- 
chopathology,  including  substance 
abusers  and  schizophrenics,  among 
others. 

"Recent  theorizing  and  empirical 
evidence  suggests,  however,  that 
homicidal  fantasies  may  be  a  rela- 
tively normal  phenomenon  with 
roots  in  the  evolutionary  history  of 
the  species." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  human 
species,  those  with  more  aggressive 
impulses  were  more  likely  to  kill  oth- 
ers in  order  to  maintain  food  and 
shelter  for  survival.  That  survival 
kept  those  aggressive  genes  in  play 
during  future  generations,  said 
Crabb. 

Unlike  Klebold  and  Harris,  of 
course,  the  vast  majority  of  teens  do 
not  act  on  such  fantasies. 

"It  is  likely  that  the  social  norm 
proscribing  homicide  effectively 
inhibits  acting  out  aggressive  fan- 
tasies to  their  ultimate  conclusion," 
Crabb  said. 

Of  those  studied,  60  percent  of 
males  said  they  had  had  a  recent 
homicidal  fantasy,  while  the  number 
dropped  significantly  among  women, 
to  32  percent  The  top  reasons  given 
for  the  homicidal  fantasies  were 
lovers'  quarrels  (21  percent);  and 
trivial  disputes,  such  as  conflicts  with 
friends,  bosses  and  co-workers, 
acquaintances,  businesses  and  teach- 
ers (20  percent).  Next  to  bare  hands, 
the  most  popular  weapons  in  these 
fantasies  were  firearms. 
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Anneliese  Sfierer,  president  of  the  student-run  Campus  Weather  Service,  broadcasts  from  the  radio  booth  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  Walker  Building  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Sherer  gives  free  reports  to  radio  stations  across  Pennsylvania 
and  updates  weather  Web  sites. 

Weather  station  enhances  student  training 

By  Roberta  Hotinski 
Special  to  Intercom 

On  the  sixth  floor  of  Walker  Building  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  busy  forecasters  keep  watch  over  the  weather  by 
scrutinizing  satellite  data  to  prepare  forecasts  for  radio,  televi- 
sion and  the  Internet  This  is  the  Penn  State  Department  of 
Meteorology's  Weather  Slalii  m.  a  state-of-the  art  facility  that 
serves  as  a  National  Weather  Service  cooperative  observation 
station,  teaching  resource  and  a  community  outreach  tool. 

The  majority  of  the  forecasting  here  is  done  by  more 
than  100  Penn  State  meteorology  students  who  staff  the 
Campus  Weather  Service.  These  dedicated  students  work 
four,  two-hour  shifts  on  weekdays  and  two  shifts  on  week- 
ends during  the  academic  year,  and  even  two  daily  shifts 
over  holidays.  In  the  event  of  threatening  conditions,  mem- 
bers of  a  Severe  Weather  Committee  are  on  call  24  hours. 

The  results  of  this  dedication  include  free  forecasts  for 
Tlie  Daily  Collegian,  the  campus's  student  newspaper;  10 
Pennsylvania  radio  stations;  a  local  cable  access  channel; 
introductory  meteorology  classes;  and  the  Campus  Weather 
Service  Web  page  at  http://ivww.psu.edu/weather/. 

"A  correct  forecast  is  the  result  of  a  very  complex  process 
of  data  interpretation,  computer  modeling  and  communica- 
tion, with  the  ultimate  goal  of  being  able  to  present  the  fore- 
cast to  the  general  public  in  an  accurate,  yet  concise  way," 
said  Bill  Syrett,  cuortlinator  of  the  Penn  Stale  Weather  Station. 

Senior  students  like  Matt  Cerrato  and  Kristie  Kubovic, 
director  of  radio  and  television  services,  spend  many  hours 
per  week  at  the  Weather  Station,  but  they  say  the  effort  is 
worthwhile. 

"Learning  to  forecast  takes  a  lot  of  practice,"  Cerrato 
said, "  but  it's  a  lot  of  fun  for  us." 

The  volunteer  el  furl  lias  paid  off  for  Travis  Koshko,  a 
weather  service  member  who  was  recently  hired  as  a  week- 
end weather  forecaster  for  a  local  television  station.  He  attrib- 
utes his  success  to  experience  with  the  weather  station's 
advanced  facilities,  saying  "They  really  cater  Ui  students  and 
they're  always  striving  for  the  next  level  of  technology." 

Although  the  weather  station  enhances  student  training, 
Bill  Brune,  head  of  the  meteorology  department,  noted  that 
public  service  also  is  a  top  priority. 


Bill  Syrett,  coordinator  of  the  Penn  State  Weather  Station, 
checks  the  rainfall  collection  container  on  the  roof  of 
Walker  Building. 

"The  station  has  given  Pennsylvanians  weather  informa- 
tion that  wasn't  available.''  said  Brune,  "and  it's  still 
of  providing  expert  opinion  to  the  community." 

After  20  years  of  service,  the  Campus  Weather  Service 
promises  to  keep  that  tradition  going  far  into  the  future. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  what  we  do,"  said  Syrett. 
"And  we  enjoy  the  challenge  of  communicating  our  scienc 
to  the  public." 
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Spring  commencement  ceremonies  set  for  May  12-14 


The  University  will  hold  2000  spring 
commencement  ceremonies  at  23  cam- 
pus locations  the  weekend  of  May  12-14 
for  704  associate,  6,232  baccalaureate 
and  1,243  graduate  degree  students,  95 
with  medical  degrees  and  157  with  juris 
doctorate  degrees  —  for  a  total  of  8,431 
graduates  systemwide.  A  few  locations 
may  hold  ceremonies  at  earlier  or  later 
dates. 

On  the  University  Park  campus,  18 

Students  heading 
"down  under"  for 
2000  Olympics  and 
life  experiences 

More  than  65  students  in  the 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Insti- 
tutional Management  pro- 
gram will  get  academic  credits  and 
experience  catering  to  the  masses  at 
the  2000  Olympic  Games  in  Sydney, 
Australia. 

The  students  will  work  with 
ARAMARK,  the  $7  billion  world- 
leader  in  managed  services,  and  its 
Australian  partner,  Spotless  Services 
Ltd.,  to  prepare  meals  for  10.300  ath- 
letes from  more  than  200  countries; 
8.000  coaches  and  staff  members; 
5,100  officials;  and  5,000  internation- 
al media  representatives. 

"We  are  looking  forward  to  working 
with  ARAMARK  as  it  provides  food  and 
service  to  the  Olympic  and  Media  vil- 
lages. This  experience  will  be  extreme- 
ly beneficial  to  our  students."  said  Fred 
DeMicco,  professor-in-charge  of  the 
Penn  State  program. 

The  students  will  work  side-by-side 
with  ARAMARK  professionals.  Among 
its  responsibilities,  ARAMARK  will 
develop  operating  plans;  design  menus; 
develop  and  implement  appropriate 
food  and  safety  guidelines;  establish 
and  maintain  all  necessary  information 
technology  and  office  management  sys- 
tems; manage  the  loading  dock  and 
goods  receipt  process;  coordinate  activ- 
ities with  additional  supplies;  and 
develop  an  environment  and  waste 
management  plan. 

"Our  graduates  are  the  future  lead- 
ers in  the  hospitality  industry.  This  is 
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students  will  graduate  with  associate 
degrees.  5,195  with  baccalaureate 
degrees,  72/  with  master's  degrees  and 
187  with  doctorates,  for  a  total  of  6,127 
graduates.  Each  college  at  University 
Park  will  hold  its  own  ceremony. 

Honorary  degree  recipients  at  Uni- 
versity Park  are: 

■  Actress  Jane  Alexander,  the  for- 
mer chair  of  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  (NEA).  will  receive  an  hon- 


Alive  with  color 


orary  doctorate  of  line  arts  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Architecture  at  11:30 
p.m.  Saturday,  May  13,  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium. 

■  National  Public  Radio  (NPR)  cor- 
respondent Nina  Totenberg  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  humane  letters 
from  the  College  of  Communications  at 
9  a.m.  Saturday,  May  13.  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium. 

Other  spring  commencement  speak- 


ers will  include  two  Penn  State  profes- 
sors; Wilson  Moses,  African  American 
historian  and  author  of  Afrotopia:  The 
Roots  of  African  American  Popular  Cul- 
ture and  History,  and  literary  critic 
Robert  D.  Hume,  Evan  Pugh  professor 
of  English  at  Penn  Slate  and  author  of 
works  on  English  drama.  Moses  will 
speak  at  1  p.m.  Sunday,  May  14,  in 
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Kathleen  Brown,  associate  professor  of  postharvest  physiology, 
inspects  some  blooms  in  the  greenhouses  behind  Tyson  Building  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  The  blossoms  are  just  in  time  for  Mother's 
Day  on  May  14.  Next  to  Christmas  and  Hanukkah,  Mother's  Day  is 
the  second-most  popular  holiday  for  flower  giving,  according  to  the 
Society  of  American  Florists.  In  fact,  when  asked  what  they  wanted 
for  Mother's  Day,  70  percent  of  the  moms  polled  said  they  would  like 
to  receive  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 


Faculty  salaries  are 
top  priority  despite 
tight  budget  year 


Faculty  salaries  at  Penn  Stale  are  lagging  in  com- 
parison to  peer  insl.iliit.ions,  according  to  an  infor- 
mational report  received  April  25  by  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Senate.  But  the  University  adminis- 
tration recognizes  the  slippage  in  national  rank- 
ings and  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  keep  increas- 
ing faculty  salaries  at  or    

above  the  rate  of  inflation. 

President  Graham  B.       I  Can  assure 
Spanier  told  the  Senate     you  that  the 

!*!!  3Sk0*a!hll™sj!2  competitiveness 
of  Penn  State's 


faculty  and 
staff  is  of 
special 
concern." 

President  Spanier 


and  the  salaries 
of  the  faculty  remains 
among  his  top  priorities, 
even  though  it  appears 
that  the  upcoming  2000- 
2001  academic  year 
budget  will  be  "our  tight- 
est budget  ever." 

The  percent  increase 
in  faculty  salaries  has  — 
risen  steadily  over  the 
last  three  years,  according  !o  data  from  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Universities  (AAU):  3.8  per- 
cent in  1998-1999. 3.39  percent  in  1997-1998,  and 
3  percent  in  1996-1997.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
total  number  of  faculty  positions  added  has 
increased  by  more  than  300. 

"Salary  increases  have  been,  on  average,  at  or 
above  the  level  of  inflation  throughout  my 
tenure,"  said  Spanier.  "However,  we're  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  slipped  in  national  AAU, 
Big  Ten  and  peer  ■  institution  rankings.  We're  also 
very  sensitive  to  issues  of  equity.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  competitiveness  of  Penn  State's  faculty 
and  staff  is  of  special  concern." 
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r  will  - 


Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Hu. 
3  p.m.  Saturday.  May  13.  in  the  Jordan  Center. 
Commencement  speakers,  times  and 
locations  (or  University  Park  are: 

Friday,  May  12 

■  3  p.m.:  The  ROTC  commissioning  cer- 
emony in  Schwab  Auditorium. 

■  4:3(1  p.m.:  Schrcyer  Honors  College 
medals  ceremony  for  graduating  seniors  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

■  8  p.m.:  The  College  of  Education  com- 
mencement ceremony  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. Arthur  E.  Wise,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education,  will  speak.  Wise  first  came  to 
national  prominence  with  the  1968  publica- 
tion of  his  book  Rich  Schools.  Poor  Schools: 
The  Promise  of  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity, in  which  he  conceived  the  idea  for 
school  finance  reform  through  the  judicial 
system.  Since  then,  18  state  supreme  courts 
have  ordered  the  equalization  of  state  school 
finance  systems. 

■  8  p.m.:  The  College  of  Engineering 
commencement  ceremony  in  the  Jordan 
Center.  Priscilla  Guthrie,  vice  president  of  e- 
business  for  TRW.  will  speak.  Since  joining 
TRW  in  1972.  Guthrie  has  held  a  series  of  posi- 
tions in  general,  program  and  technical  man- 
agement for  the  company.  She  earned  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing from  Penn  State  in  1971  and  remains  a 
strong  supporter  of  engineering  education  at 
tlie  University. 

Saturday,  May  13 

■  9  a.m.:  The  Eberly  College  of  Science 
commencement  ceremony  in  the  Jordan 
Center.  The  speaker  is  Gregory  Geoffroy, 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  and 
provost  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
former  dean  of  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence. During  his  tenure  at  Penn  State,  Geof- 
froy implemented  numerous  initiatives  that 
strengthened  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
research  in  the  sciences  at  the  University. 

■  9  am.:  The  College  of  Communications 
commencement  ceremony  in  Eisenhower 
Auditorium.  NPR  correspondent  Nina  Toten- 
berg  will  speak  and  receive  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  humane  letters.  Her  coverage  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  legal  affairs  has  won  her 
widespread  recognition.  Her  groundbreaking 
report  about  University  of  ( Iklahoma  law  pro- 
fessor Anita  Hill's  allegations  of  sexual  harass- 
ment by  Judge  Clarence  Thomas  led  the  Sen- 
ate Judicial  Committee  to  re-open  Thomas' 
Supreme  Court  confirmation  hearings. 

■  11:30  a.m.:  The  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development  commencement  cere- 
mony in  the  Jordan  Center.  Nationally  rec- 
ognized economist  Karen  Davis,  president 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  will  speak.  The 
fund  is  a  philanthropy  engaged  in  inde- 
pendent research  on  health  and  social  poli- 


■  11:30  a.m.:  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Architecture  commencement  ceremony  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  Actress  and  former 
NEA  president  Jane  Alexander  will  speak 
and  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  in  fine 
arts.  She  has  appeared  in  40  films  —  includ- 
ing "The  Cider  House  Rules"  and  "Kramer 
Vs.  Kramer,"  as  well  as  television  programs 
and  100  plays.  In  1993  she  became  the  chair 


Governor  to  speak  at 
Dickinson  graduation 

Gov.  Tom  Ridge,  a  1972  graduate  ofThe 
Dickinson  School  of  Law,  will  deliver  the 
May  26  commencement  address  at  the 
school. 

The  ceremony  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  the  nearby  Dickinson  College  cam- 
pus. During  the  ceremony  an  honorary 
degree  will  be  awarded  to  the  RL  Hon. 
Lord  Bingham  of  Cornhill,  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  England  and  Wales. 

Because  this  is  the  last  commencement 
before  the  official  merger  of  the  Law 
School  and  Penn  State  .  a  short  portion  of 
the  commencement  ceremony  will  be 
devoted  to  a  ceremonial  acknowledgment 
of  the  merger.  Participants  will  include  a 
delegation  from  the  University  including 
Penn  State  President  Graham  B.  Spanier. 

of  the  NEA  at  a  time  when  the  arts  organi- 
zation came  under  attack.  Her  leadership 
helped  ensure  that  NEA  would  continue  to 
operate.  She  stepped  down  from  the  agency 
in  1997  to  resume  acting. 

■  3  p.m.:  The  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
commencement  ceremony  in  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Center.  Internationally  renowned  liter- 
ary critic  Robert  Hume  will  speak.  Hume, 
Evan  Pugh  professor  of  English  at  Penn 
State,  is  widely  recognized  as  the  foremost 
living  historian  of  Restoration  and  18th-cen- 
tury theater.  He  has  rediscovered  lost  man- 
uscripts, plays  and  theatre  rosters  of  impor- 
tance to  scholars  and  has  published  numer- 
ous books  and  articles. 

■  3  p.m.:  The  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences commencement  ceremony  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium.  Diane  Blanton,  vice  pres- 
ident at  PNC  Advisors  and  president  of  Net- 
work Energy  Inc.,  will  speak.  Blanton  joined 
PNC  Advisors  as  vice  president  in  institu- 
tional advancements  in  1993  and  has  won 
top  awards  at  PNC  for  achieving  the  highest 
revenue  in  new  business  in  1997  and  1998. 
In  1998,  Blanton  also  assumed  the  position 
of  president  of  Network  Energy,  a  methane 
gas  company  that  develops  and  maintains  a 
gas  collection  system. 

■  7  p.m.:  The  Smeal  College  of  Business 
Administration  commencement  ceremony 
in  the  Jordan  Center.  Richard  Zimmerman, 
retired  chair  and  CEO  of  Hershey,  will 
speak.  Zimmerman  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  commerce  from  Penn  State  in 
1953  and  has  remained  active  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

■  7  p.m.:  The  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences  commencement  ceremony  in 
Eisenhower  Auditorium.  G.  David  Golder, 
vice  president  of  international  production, 
Marathon  Oil  Co.,  will  speak.  Golder  joined 
Marathon  as  an  intern  in  1966  and  went  on 
to  serve  in  international  management  posi- 
tions for  the  company. 

Sunday,  May  14 

■  1  p.m.:  The  Graduate  School  com- 
mencement ceremony  in  Eisenhower  Audi- 
torium. Penn  State  professor  Wilson  Moses, 
a  renowned  African  American  historian,  will 
speak.  He  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  authorities  on  black  national- 
ism and  is  also  the  author  of  Afrotopia:  The 
Roots  of  African  American  Popular  Culture 
and  History. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Commonwealth  College's  Jack  P.  Royer  Center 
announces  new  director  to  come  on  board  June  1 

Patricia  H.  Hinchey.  associate  pro-     ter's  program  in  English  education 
fessor  of  education  at  Penn  State      (1990-92);  and  assistant chair  of  the 
Worthington  Scr 
ton,    will    beco 


director  of  the  Com- 
monwealth College's 
Jack  P.  Royer  Center 
for  Learning  and  Aca- 
demic Technologies 
effective  June  1. 

Hinchey  has  been  a 
faculty   member   at 
Worthington  Scranton 
since  1992  and  has 
been  the  coordinator 
of  the  Commonwealth  College's 
first-year  seminar  and  assessment 
since  1998.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
University's    Commission    for 
Women  and  serves  on  or  chairs 
several  college  and  campus  com- 
mittees. Hinchey  also  was  an 
instructor  in  English  at  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Barre  from  1982-89  and  an 
instructor  in  English  at  Worthing- 
ton Scranton  from  1989-90. 

Before  her  most  recent  stint 
with  Penn  State,  Hinchey  served  in 
various  capacities  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  includ- 
ing: adjunct  instructor  in  English 
education  (1988-90);  director  of 
field  experiences  and  of  the  mas- 


Department  of  Lan- 
guages, Literature  and 
Social  Studies.  She  also 
held  teaching  positions 
with  College  Misericor- 
dia  (Dallas,  Pa.), 
Luzerne  County  Com- 
munity College  (Nanti- 
coke),  the  Dallas  (Pa.) 
School  District,  and 
Wyoming      Seminary 

H.HInchW  ^heis'a  consulting 

editor  for  The  Clearing  House; 
serves  on  the  board  of  The  Diver- 
sity Institute  at  College  Misericor- 
dia;  and  is  an  appointed  member  of 
the  ATE  Commission  on  Gender 
Equity.  In  addition,  she  has 
authored  or  co-authored  four 
books  and  numerous  articles  on 
education  issues.  She  earned  her 
doctoral  degree  in  English  educa- 
tion from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

The  Royer  Center  at  University 
Park  was  created  in  1995  to  lead 
and  support  instructional  innova- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  College 
and  at  other  Penn  State  campus 


The  Dickinson  School  of  Law  welcomes  new  associate  dean 


Michael  Mogili,  professor  of  law, 
has  been  appointed  associate  dean 
for  student  affairs  at  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law. 

In  this  position,  Mogili  will  be 
responsible  for  advising  students 
about  non-academic  issues;  for 
providing  support  and  guidance  to 
the  Student  Bar  Association  and 
other  student  organizations;  and 
for  overseeing  the  activities  of  the 
law  school's  Career  Services 
Office.  He  will  continue  to  teach  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Before  coming  to  the  law  school 


in  1991,  Mogili  was  a  visiting  assis- 
tant professor  at  Mercer  Universi- 
ty School  of  Law  in  Macon,  Ga.  He 
is  an  honors  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  earned  his 
law  degree  from  the  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law  in 
Boston.  He  also  has  a  master  ol 
laws  degree  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity, where  he  served  as  an  Hon. 
Abraham  L.  Freedman  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  in  Law.  Previously,  he  was 
in  private  law  practice  and  was  a 
managing  attorney  in  the  Georgia 
Legal  Services  Program. 


Industrial  Research  Office  appoints  associate  director 


John  E.  Siggins,  Browning-Ferris 
vice  president  of  sales,  Telford, 
Pa.,  has  been  named  associate 
director  of  Penn  State's  Industrial 
Research  Office.  Siggins  succeeds 
Stephen  L  McGregor,  who  recent- 
ly became  director  of  program 
management,  in  the  Penn  State- 
based  Ben  Franklin  Technology 
Partnership  program. 

Siggins,  who  earned  his  bache- 
lor's degree  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing at  Penn  State,  has  been  a  mar- 
keting and  sales  executive  with 
Browning-Ferris,  a  waste  manage- 
ment company,  since  1990.  He 
joined  the  firm  as  a  sales  manager 
in  DuBois,  Pa.,  and  rose  through 
the  ranks  to  area  segment  vice 
president  in  just  six  years.  In  this 
position,  Siggins  was  responsible 


for  more  than  $30  million  of  annu- 
alized revenue.  He  managed  up  to 
15  account  executives  providing 
total  waste  management  services 
to  the  largest  industrial  accounts  in 
a  seven-state  market 

At  Penn  State,  Siggins  is  respon- 
sible for  industry  segments  related 
to  the  life  sciences,  environmental 
science  and  technology  and  will 
lead  efforts  to  develop  innovative 
approaches  to  new  business  devel- 
opment The  Industrial  Research 
Office  (IRO)  is  a  unit  of  the  Office 
of  the  Vice  President  for  Research. 
IRO  assists  companies  in  identify- 
ing and  accessing  Penn  State 
research  centers  and  faculty 
expertise,  and  works  to  foster  gov- 
ernment-University-industry 
research  partnerships. 
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A  walk  through  the  wild 


Kim  Steiner,  arboretum  director  and  professor  of  forest  biology,  during  a  tour  on  May  14 
will  describe  plans  for  the  planned  Penn  State  Arboretum  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus. The  tour,  which  begins  at  1:30  p.m.,  is  open  to  the  public. 


Public  can  get  first-hand  view  of  plans  for 
395-acre  arboretum  at  University  Park 


A  nature  walk,  weather  permitting,  at  the 
site  of  the  future  Arboretum  at  Penn  State  at 
University  Park  will  be  held  at  1:30  p.m.  May 
14.  The  tour  is  open  to  the  public. 

Hikers  will  meet  in  the  field  at  the  corner 
of  Bigler  and  Services  roads,  near  the  Penn 
State  Horticulture  Trial  Gardens.  The  walk 
will  cover  less  than  one  mile  and  last  about 
two  hours.  Kim  Steiner,  arboretum  director 
and  professor  of  forest  biology,  will  describe 
plans  for  the  arboretum  as  the  group  hikes 
through  woodlands  and  fields.  Other  faculty, 
staff  and  community  members  will  identify 
and  discuss  plants,  birds  and  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  arboretum  will  be  located  on  a  395- 
acre  tract  north  of  campus  between  Park 
Avenue  and  the  Mount  Nittany  Expressway 
{Route  322),  the  last  undeveloped  piece  of 
land  adjacent  to  University  Park.  The 
Arboretum  at  Penn  State  will  be  the  first 


institutional  botanical  garden  and  arboretum 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and 
will  be  dedicated  to  teaching,  research  and 
outreach. 

Features  at  the  facility  will  range  from 
curated  collections  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  plants  to  the  development  of  natural 
plant  communities  and  agricultural  research 
and  demonstration  areas.  A  20,000-square- 
foot  education  center  will  include  class- 
rooms, meeting  rooms,  an  auditorium  and 
an  outdoor  patio  garden  for  gatherings,  dis- 
plays and  art  performances.  Gardens  will  be 
dedicated  to  vegetables,  herbs,  perennials, 
shade-friendly  plants,  butterfly  gardening 
and  a  re-creation  of  the  formal  manor  gar- 
den that  once  graced  the  campus  at  the  Old 
Botany  Building  near  Old  Main. 

For  more  information  on  the  arboretum 
or  to  make  donations,  call  Kim  Steiner  at 
(814)  86S9351. 


Salaries 

Continued  from  page  1 

The  faculty  salary  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Laura  Pauley,  presented  a 
report  comparing  Penn  State's  fac- 
ulty salaries  with  those  of  the  other 
Big  Ten  conference  universities  and 
the  27  universities  in  the  AAU  Data 
Exchange,  which  shared  salary 
information  for  this  year.  In  its 
report,  the  subcommittee  said  that  if 
Penn  State  is  to  stay  nationally  rec- 
ognized as  a  top  institution,  il  must 
"reverse  the  trend  of  continual 
decline  in  the  competitiveness  of  fac- 
ulty salaries." 

Spanier  noted  that  for  at  least  the 
past  five  years,  the  University  has 
handed  out  identical  percentages  of 
the  salary  pool  among  the  various 
colleges  and  University  campuses 
for  pay  increases.  The  compounded 
salary  increase  rate  for  faculty 
between  the  1994-1995  academic 
year  and  1998-1999  is  18.13  percent 

In  addition,  the  2000-2001  budget 
plan  includes  more  than  $23.7  mil- 
lion for  faculty  and  staff  salary 
adjustments  and  related  employee 
benefits.  However,  without  help  from 
state  appropriations  or  significant 
tuition  increases,  a  quick  solution  to 
Penn  State's  falling  wage  rankings  is 
unlikely. 

"Regardless  of  what  happens  in 
Harrisburg  (with  appropriations), 
none  of  the  numbers  I've  seen  pro- 
vide us  with  the  flexibility  to  do  some 
of  the  things  we  want  to  do  in  terms 
of  getting  salaries  up  to  par,"  said 
Spanier. 

The  meeting  also  featured  a 
forensic  session  to  discuss  intellec- 
tual property  at  the  University.  The 
report,  presented  by  John  Leathers, 
associate  vice  president  for  research, 
and  Nancy  Eaton,  dean  of  Universi- 
ty Libraries,  capped  two  years  of 
work  on  the  issue  and  offered  six 
recommendations  on  how  it  should 
be  integrated  into  policy  at  Penn 
State: 

■  Penn  State  should  invest  more 
in  intellectual  property  personnel 
and  resources; 

■  The  University  and  the  Penn 
State  Research  Foundation  should 
do  more  to  assist  the  formation  of 
start-up  companies; 

■  Penn  State  should  reaffirm 
faculty  ownership  of  copyrighted 
materials,  making  no  changes  until 
current  legislation  becomes  law; 


■  Faculty  members  who  wish  to 
sell  courseware,  or  technology- 
based  instructional  materials,  to  an 
educational  competitor  of  the  Uni- 
versity must  gain  approval  from  the 
vice  president  for  research; 

■  Penn  State  offices  that  deal 
with  intellectual  property  should  be 
consolidated  under  the  vice  presi- 
dent for  research; 

■  The  vice  president  for 
research  should  form  committees  to 
develop  introductory  recommenda- 
tions into  policies  and  procedures, 
with  each  new  policy  coming  before 
the  Faculty  Senate. 

Much  of  the  discussion 
addressed  intellectual  property 
rights  to  courseware,  such  as  CD- 
ROM  texts,  software  databases  and 
Web  sites.  Also  of  concern  was  the 
proposed  administrative  regulation 
of  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information,  and  possible  intrusion 
from  the  corporate  sector.  The  sen- 
ate resolved  to  form  committees  to 
refocus  on  the  individual  issues  of 
copyright,  patent  and  courseware. 

Other  senate  business  included  a 
report  and  brochure  from  Universi- 
ty Professor  John  Brighton  on  the 
Teaching  and  Learning  Consortium. 
Established  last  July,  the  consortium 
is  working  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  learning  at 
Penn  State  and  serves  as  an  umbrel- 
la group  encompassing  University- 
wide  teaching  and  learning  support 
units  (Intercom,  March  16). 

John  Coyle,  who  was  honored 
with  a  resolution  citing  his  30  years 
of  service  as  faculty  athletic  repre- 
sentative to  the  NCAA  as  well  his 
contributions  to  the  Senate  as  a  for- 
mer chair,  gave  a  report  on  intercol- 
legiate athletics  and  academic  eligi- 
bility. Among  the  achievements  by 
student-athletes  this  year,  Coyle 
cited  the  10  students  earning  GTE 
first-team  academic  All-America  hon- 
ors this  year,  and  one  student  receiv- 
ing an  NCAA  postgraduate  scholar- 
Officers  for  the  2000-2001  senate, 
including  incoming  chair  Cara- 
Lynne  Schengrund,  were  installed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  session.  The 
first  senate  meeting  next  year  is 
scheduled  for  1:30  p.m.  Sept  12  in 
1 12  Kern  Building  on  the  University 
Park  campus. 


Olympics 

Continued  from  page  1 

an  opportunity  for  them  to  learn  from  a  team  of  expe- 
rienced professionals  during  the  largest  Olympic  project 
to  date,"  said  DeMicco. 

Penn  State's  HR&DM  program  is  ranked  as  one  of 
the  top  five  programs  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  and  helps 
prepare  students  for  management  careers  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  resorts,  convention  centers,  health  care  and 
corporate  dining  facilities,  educational  institutions  and 
other  settings.  The  nearly  500  undergraduate  students 


enrolled  in  the  program  also  earn  1,000  hours  of  work 
experience.  The  employment  rate  for  Penn  State's 
HR&IM  graduates  is  nearly  100  percent 

The  internship  in  the  Olympic  Village  is  part  of  the 
University's  Sydney2000  program,  which  is  made  up  of 
four  courses.  A  course  on  Australian  history  and  culture 
begins  the  academic  program  in  Sydney.  DeMicco  will 
teach  an  organizational  management  course.  Penn  State 
instructor  John  Keller,  a  former  American  diplomat  who 
served  in  Australia,  will  teach  a  business  communica- 
tion course  with  an  international  focus.  A  fourth  three- 


credit  course  —  held  in  the  city  of  Cairns  along  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  —  will  explore  the  relationship 
between  tourism  and  the  environment 

The  Sydney2000  program,  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity Office  of  International  Programs  and  the  School  of 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Recreation  Management  in  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Development,  in  part- 
nership with  the  University  of  New  South  Wales,  runs 
from  Aug.  23  through  Oct  22.  For  information  on  the 
program,  visit  the  Sydney2000  page  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.international.psu.edu/ieps/sydney.html. 
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^Lectures 


Learning  Colloquy  aims  to  build 
synergy  between  research,  teaching 


Learning  Colloquy  2000,  "Building 
Synergy  Between  Research  and 
Teaching."  will  be  held  May  30  at 
The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  at  University  Park. 

The  latest  in  the  provost's  series, 
Colloquy  2000  is  part  of  a  continu- 
ing effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  integration  of 
teaching,  research  and  service  at 
Penn  State.  The  event  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  faculty  to  come 
together  to  talk  about  and  celebrate 
excellence  in  teaching. 

Through  a  series  of  structured 
discussions,  participants  will  reflect 
on  the  potential  for  synergy 
between  teaching  and  disciplinary 
research;  the  use  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  student  research  as  a 
learning  activity;  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  latest  research  about 
learning  and  new  learning  environ- 
ments can  inform  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.  They  will  have  a 
chance  to  learn  about  the  successes 


and  failures  of  others,  as  well  as  to 
share  their  own  stories, 

The  day  will  start  with  opening 
comments  by  Provost  Rodney  A. 
Erickson  and  continue  with  the 
structured  discussions. 

Previous  colloquies  have  provid- 
ed faculty  with  an  opportunity  to 
explore  issues  and  share  ideas 
about  how  to  more  effectively 
engage  students  in  the  learning 
process.  Colloquy  2000  will  contin- 
ue that  scholarly  dialogue.  It  also  is 
hoped  that  these  discussions  will 
frame  and  help  shape  fruitful  ongo- 
ing discussions  in  departments,  col- 
leges and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
coming  year. 

Registration  for  the  event  will 
continue  through  May  10.  Anyone 
who  would  like  to  register,  has 
questions  or  is  seeking  more  infor- 
mation should  call  the  Center  for 
Excellence  in  Learning  and  Teach- 
ing (CELT)  at  (814)  863-2599  or 
e-mail  celt@psu.edu. 


Institute  for  Editors  is  May  21-24 


Newspaper  editors  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  vital  skills 
urgently  needed  in  today's  news- 
rooms when  Penn  State  holds  its 
Institute  for  Editors  Sunday.  May 
21,  through  Wednesday.  May  24.  at 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 

This  year's  institute  will  benefit 
veteran  and  fledgling  editors  alike, 
featuring  tracks  for  supervising  edi- 
tors as  well  as  copy  editors.  Super- 
vising editors  will  learn  how  to 
become  better  coaches  and  men- 
tors to  their  professional  colleagues, 
while  copy  editors  will  benefit  from 
refreshers  in  editing  techniques. 
Combined  instruction  on  topics  of 
mutual  interest  to  both  groups  also 
will  be  provided. 

According  to  Gene  Foreman. 
Foster  professor  of  communications 
and  director  of  the  institute,  this 
year's  program  was  designed  based 
on  feedback  received  from  partici- 


pants in  last  year's  institute.  In  addi- 
tion to  Foreman,  featured  speakers 
are  Carl  Sessions  Stepp,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  senior  edi- 
tor of  American  Journalism  Review, 
and  John  Mclntyre,  copy  desk  chief 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  as  well  as 
several  members  of  the  College  of 
Communications  faculty. 

The  Institute  for  Editors  is  an 
outreach  program  of  the  College  of 
Communications,  and  is  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Pennsylvania  News- 
paper Association,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  the  American  Copy  Editors 
Society. 

For  more  information,  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu. 
edu/C&I/Editors/. 

For  information  regarding  regis- 
tration, call  Christopher  Dufour  at 
(814)  863-5100  or  send  e-mail  to 
ConferenceInfol@cde.psu.edu. 


"Wavelets  in  Statistics"  topic  of  talk 


A  free  public  workshop  titled 
"Wavelets  in  Statistics"  will  take 
place  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturday, 
May  6.  in  201  Thomas  Building. 
University  Park. 

Presentations  include:  "Intro- 
duction to  Wavelets;"  "Multiresolu- 
tion  Analysis  of  Wavelets;" 
"Wavelet-based  Curve  Estimation- 
1;"  "Recent  Work  on  Wavelets  in 


Statistics-2;"  "Wavelet-based  Curve 
Estimation-2;"  and  "An  Application 
of  Wavelets  in  Manufacturing." 

The  workshop  is  organized  by 
the  Center  for  Multivariate  Analysis 
in  the  Department  of  Statistics  in 
memory  of  Paruchuri  R.  Krish- 
naiah,  the  founding  director  of  the 
Penn  State  Center  for  Multivariate 
Analysis. 


Building  experience 


An  important  part  of  the 
learning  process  for 

architecture  students  is 
creating  structures  based 
on  principles  they've  learned 
in  class.  Above,  a  functional 
wooden  structure  completed 
by  students  in  an 
architectural  design  class 
taught  by  James  Kalsbeek, 
associate  professor  of 
architecture,  stands  in 
Foundry  Park  on  the 
University  Park  campus. 
At  left,  architecture  student 
Maria  Simon  works  on  a 
light  table.  When  complete, 
it  will  go  to  the  Hamer 
Center  for  Community 
Design  Assistance  at  the 
campus. 


NEW  AT  PENN  STATE 

Penn  College  adds 
certification  programs 

Several  information  technology  certifica- 
tion programs  unique  to  the  northern  tier 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  added  this  summer 
and  fall  at  Penn  College's  North  Campus, 
near  Wellsboro. 

Through  the  college's  Technology 
Transfer  Center,  noncredit  certificate  pro- 
grams will  be  offered  for  computer  network 


system  technician  with  optional  Cisco 
router;  certified  e-commerce  technician; 
and  e-commerce  manager. 

The  information  technology  programs 
are  intensive  courses,  designed  to  lead  to 
certification.  They  provide  hands-on  train- 
ing to  build  the  skills  and  knowledge  nec- 
essary in  the  information  technology  indus- 
try. 

For  more  information  about  Penn 
College,  go  to  http://www.pct.edu/. 
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Grant-in-aid  helps  children  of  staff  pay  room  and  board 


Students  who  will  be  full-time  freshmen  at  any  Penn 
State  location  and  who  have  a  parent  who  is  a  Penn 
State  employee  might  consider  applying  for  a  scholar- 
ship that  will  pay  room  and  board  for  one  or  two  years. 

The  Steve  A.  Garban  Grant-in-Aid  will  be  awarded  to 
students  who  are  children  of  technical  service  or  staff 
employees  at  the  University;  who  have  demonstrated 
leadership  and  humanitarian  qualities  through 
extracurricular  activities;  and  have  achieved  or  show 
promise  of  academic  success. 

"The  goal  was  to  enable  the  children  of  technical 
service  and  staff  to  have  the  full  college  experience," 
said  Kelly  Snyder,  assistant  director  for  scholarships 
and  special  programs,  Office  of  Student  Aid.  "A  lot  of 
these  students  may  have  access  to  the  University,  but 


only  as  commuters.  This  scholarship,  which  covers 
room  and  board,  gives  them  a  more  traditional,  well- 
rounded  experience." 

The  Steve  A.  Garban  Grant-in-Aid  is  an  example  of 
the  approximately  3,000  endowed  active  scholarships 
that  Penn  State  administers.  In  1998-99.  scholarships 
like  this,  along  with  other  forms  of  institutional  aid 
such  as  grants,  loans  and  work  aid,  provided  $65.2  mil- 
lion in  assistance  to  students, il  all  of  Penn  State's  loca- 
tions. This  constitutes  18  percent  of  the  total  of 
$360  million  in  student  aid  disbursed  to  students  across 
die  University  in  the  academic  year.  Other  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid  include  federal  and  si, tie  grants,  loans  and  work 
assistance  as  well  as  private  grants  and  scholarships  that 
are  awarded  directly  by  Uie  donor  and  not  the  University. 


Rick  Bayletts,  a  sign  painter  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  at  University  Park,  puts  the  finishing  touches  on 
new  lettering  for  a  Police  Services  vehicle.  The  new  signs  will  be  used  by  the  campus  police  at  University 
Park,  Penn  State  Beaver  and  Penn  State  Altoona,  as  well  as  police  departments  in  State  College  and 
Bellefonte  boroughs  and  Patton  and  Spring  townships,  to  give  the  departments  a  more  unified  look. 


COURSES 

Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these  programs 
on  the  University  Park  campus,  call  Health  Matters  at 
(814)  865-3085  or  register  online  at  http:// 
www.ohr.psu.edu/webClassic/catalog/healthmatters.cfm 

■  What's  Your  Food  IQ?  —  WEL  206 

Learn  which  foods  and  nutrients  are  best  for  your 
health.  Meets  noon  to  1  p.m.  Wednesday,  May  17,  in 
102  Health  and  Human  Development  East  Cost  $5. 
This  session  is  HealthAmerica  HMO  reimbursable. 


■  Body  Alignment  Techniques  —  WEL  125 

This  program  centers  on  the  use  of  the  movement 
awareness  method  to  exercise  a  specific  part  of  the 
body,  to  tone  and  refine  individual  muscles  and  all 
muscles  together.  This  program  is  ideal  for  adults  who 
want  to  begin  an  exercise  program  with  caution;  peo- 
ple who  want  to  improve  their  body  image  and  move- 
ment; or  individuals  with  low  back  pain  and  weak 
abdominal  muscles.  Meets  from  11  a.m.  to  noon  twice 
a  week  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  May  15  to 
July  3  (No  class  May  29)  in  110  Henderson  Building. 
Cost  $35. 


Letters  of  application  for  the  Steve  A.  Garban 
Grant-in-Aid  will  be  accepted  until  May  31,  and  the 
awards  should  be  announced  in  June.  Preference  is 
given  to  entering  freshmen,  although  sophomores 
may  receive  consideration.  To  apply,  students 
should  write  a  one-page  essay  that  illustrates  their 
leadership,  humanitarianism  and  academic  merit, 
and  send  it  to  Kevin  Mustek,  student  aid  coordina- 
tor for  University  scholarships,  Office  of  Student 
Aid,  314  Shields  Building,  University  Park.  Pa. 
16802. 

Students  or  stall  with  questions  may  e-mail  Musick 
at  krm2@studentaid.psu.edu,  call  (814)  865-6301)  or 
visit  the  Office  of  Student  Aid  Web  site  at 
http://tcwiv!>sii. rrfii /<ir[>t/sitidentaid/. 

Governor's  School 
students  again  to  benefit 
from  use  of  ThinkPads 

In  1999,  IBM  ThinkPads  influenced  learning  and 
service  al  the  inaugural  Pennsylvania  Governor's 
School  of  Information  Technology.  This  year,  the 
devices  are  again  expected  to  be  pivotal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  academically  talented  high-school  stu- 
dents expected  to  lake  part  June  25  through  July  2\i. 

The  computers  —  equipped  with  Pentium  II 
processors,  two-gigabite  hard  drives,  and  64 
megabytes  of  memory  —  were  standard  issue  last 
year  for  the  62  high-school  juniors  attending  the  five- 
week  Governor's  School  for  IT  at  University  Park. 

'The  Governor's  School  is  a  signature  youth  out- 
reach initiative  for  Penn  Slate's  School  of  Informa- 
tion Sciences  and  Technology,"  said  James  B. 
Thomas,  dean  of  1ST.  "It  represents  a  wonderful 
example  of  public-private  collaboration  to  meet  a 
pressing  need  to  develop  the  information  technology 
leaders  of  tomorrow." 

The  Governor's  School  for  Information  Technol- 
ogy was  created  by  the  administration  of  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge  to  help  address  the  critical  international  short- 
age of  information  technology  professionals.  A  total 
of  128  students  from  across  the  Commonwealth  took 
part  in  the  inaugural  program. 

At  Penn  State,  the  students  had  a  rich  education- 
al experience,  taking  30  course  modules  from  29  fac- 
ulty members  across  the  academic  spectrum.  In 
addition,  students  got  a  taste  of  the  "real  world"  of  IT 
through  field  trips  to  such  well-known  firms  as 
Unisys  and  Accuweather,  and  from  guest  speakers 
representing  3Com  and  the  Information  Technology 
Association  of  America. 

Understandably,  the  IBM  Thinkpads  machines 
got  a  thorough  workout  —  allowing  students  to  stay 
wired  to  one  another  and  get  things  done 

"The  laptops  helped  a  lot  with  our  work,"  said 
Jonathan  Hetzel  of  York,  a  Governor's  School  alum- 
nus. "They  were  high-quality  machines  that  we  could 
not  have  gone  without" 

As  part  of  the  curriculum.  Governor's  School  stu- 
dents built  Web  sites  for  Pennsylvania's  Human 
Resource  Investment  Council,  the  Nano fabrication 
Facility  at  Penn  State  and  the  Centre  County  Histor- 
ical Society  based  in  State  College.  Students  got  a 
chance  to  apply  their  technical  skills,  working  with 
HTML,  JavaScript  and  multimedia  software,  while 
learning  valuable  lessons  in  teamwork,  project  plan- 
ning, negotiation  and  follow  through.  They  also 
found  out  what  it  was  like  to  work  with  a  communi- 
ty group. 

"I  liked  the  professionalism  about  it"  Hetzel  said. 
"Having  a  real  Web  client  who  was  expecting  a  fin- 
ished product  made  the  experience  that  much  more 
valuable." 
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Workshop  at  farm  is  intended  for  the  entire  family 


Community  members  are  invit- 
ed to  bring  lunches  and  picnic 
blankets  to  a  workshop/picnic 
at  the  Circleville  Farm  near 
University  Park  {off  Circleville  Road, 
west  of  Corl  Street)  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  until  2  p.m.  Saturday,  May  6.  Penn 
State  faculty  and  students  will  lead  edu- 
cational walks  and  explain  the  unique 
features  of  the  site,  such  as  historic 
hedgerows  and  a  century-old  barn 
structure.  Storytelling  and  an  interac- 
tive design  workshop  are  several  of  the 
activities  planned  for  youth.  Beverages 
and  ice  cream  will  be  provided  during 
lunch. 

Circleville  Farm  is  a  176-acre  tract 
of  land  owned  by  Penn  State.  During 
the  fall  of  1999,  faculty  proposed  for 
the  farm  the  creation  of  a  model  sus- 
tainable development  project,  building 
on  assets  that  already  exist  at  the  site 
such  as  a  bicycle  paths,  an  apple 
orchard  and  garden  plots. 

The  proposal  includes  service-learn- 
ing and  research  opportunities  for 
Penn  State  students  and  faculty  and 
offers  a  resource  in  sustainable  living 


About  the  Hamer  Center 

The  Hamer  Center  for  Community 
Design  Assistance,  initially  funded  by 
a  $2  million  endowment  from  the 
Hamer  Foundation  —  sponsored  by 
Centre  County  entrepreneur  Don 
Hamer—  helps  communities  plan 
for  and  deal  with  growth  and  change. 
Almost  a  year  old,  the  center  is  a 
community  service  and  outreach  unit 
of  Penn  State  designed  to  aid  Penn- 
sylvania communities  by  providing 
interdisciplinary  design  and  planning 
assistance. 

Communities  that  obtain  Hamer 
Center  services  receive  the  assis- 
tance of  an  organized  team  made  up 
of  10-20  faculty,  students,  extension 


ity  members.  Faculty  are 
working  to  engage  the  surrounding 
community  in  the  creation  of  the  final 
vision  for  the  site  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hamer  Center  for  Community 
Design  Assistance,  a  new  service  and 
outreach  unit  at  Penn  State  that  pro- 


agents  and  volunteer  professionals 
who  can  guide  community  planners 
and  local  officials  in  developing  a 
wide  range  of  strategies  related  to 
land  use,  transportation  issues,  envi- 
ronmental concerns  and  economic 
development  issues.  A  similar  pro- 
gram has  been  instituted  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

To  find  out  more  about  the 
Hamer  Center  and  its  services,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.arch.psu.edu/ 
hamercenter/intro.htmt. 

The  center  is  directed  by  Michael 
Rios,  who  can  be  reached  by  e-mail 
at  hamercenter@psu.edu  or  by  tele- 
phone at  (814)  865-5300. 


vides  design  and  planning  assistance  to 
communities  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  (see  story 
above). 

Over  the  past  several  months, 
Michael  Rios,  director  of  the  Hamer 
Center,  and  Hamer  Center  team  mem- 


bers have  been  conducting  research 
and  speaking  to  residents  in  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhoods  to  identify 
issues  of  concern  and  to  discuss  possi- 
ble uses  at  Circleville  Farm. 

They  conducted  community  sur- 
veys and  neighborhood  focus  group 
meetings  in  March  and  are  planning 
several  upcoming  workshops,  includ- 
ing the  picnic,  that  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  define 
community  goals  and  review  alterna- 
tive plans  to  be  developed  by  the 
Hamer  Center  team. 

According  to  Eliza  Pennypacker, 
director  of  campus  planning  and 
design,  the  University's  goals  for  this 
project  include  a  final  plan  that  "bal- 
ances environmental  stewardship  and 
the  concerns  of  citizens,  demonstrat- 
ing the  benefits  of  innovative  land  use 
planning  to  the  region  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, while  obtaining  a  fair 
return  on  Penn  State's  investment  in 
the  land." 

For  more  information  about  the 
event,  call  (814)  865-5300  or  e-mail 
hamercenter@psu.edu. 


OBITUARIES 


Support  beams  are  in  place  as  work  continues  on  the  Hintz  Alumni  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
The  30.900-square-foot  addition  to  the  University  House  was  designed  by  Purdy  O'Gwynn  Architects  of 
Philadelphia.  It  has  a  total  project  budget  of  $9.5  million. 


which  is  funded  entirely  through  private  gifts. 


Elderhostel  program  seeks  singers  for  Fred  Waring  chorus 


The  Penn  State  Elderhostel  program  invites  senior  cit- 
izens to  the  Fred  Waring  Elderhostel  program.  June 
10  to  16. 

Participants  at  this  Elderhostel  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  sing  the  "Fred  Waring  Way"  with  direc- 
tors Donna  Knott  and  Randy  Yoder.  This  program, 
which  will  introduce  participants  to  Waring's  tech- 
niques and  philosophies,  culminates  with  a  perform- 
ance at  week's  end. 


Tickets  for  Fred  Waring's  100th  birthday  : 
sary  celebration  concert  on  June  10  are  included  as 
part  of  this  Elderhostel. 

While  all  singers  are  encouraged  to  participate,  the 
program  specifically  needs  tenors.  General  singing 
experience  such  as  participation  in  a  church  or  com- 
munity choir  is  expected. 

For  more  information,  call  Nancy  McCord  at  (814) 
863-1738. 


lack  Edward  Pontius,  associate  librarian  in  Penn  State 
University  Libraries,  died  Wednesday,  April  5,  at  the 
age  of  59. 

Pontius  joined  the  Libraries  faculty  as  a  reference 
librarian  in  1972.  He  was  the  communications  librar- 
ian and  head  of  the  periodicals  and  microforms 
departments.  For  20  years,  he  was  the  Libraries'  liai- 
son to  the  College  of  Communications. 

He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  history  from 
Indiana  University  in  1964  and  a  master's  degree  in 
library  science  from  Columbia  University  in  1968. 
His  areas  of  expertise  were  in  communications  lit- 
erature, contemporary  and  historical  newspapers, 
and  micrographics.  He  was  nationally  known  for  his 
expertise  in  micropublishing. 

Pontius  developed  the  Mass  Media  Index,  a  Web- 
based  index  to  journals  in  mass  media,  originally  cre- 
ated for  Penn  State  students  and  faculty,  but  now 
used  worldwide.  He  also  helped  to  implement  the 
first  databases  in  LIAS,  the  Libraries  Information 
Access  System. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  123  S.  Sparks  St.,  State 
College,  Pa.  16801;  or  to  the  Paterno  Libraries 
Endowment,  Office  of  the  Dean,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Libraries,  510  Paterno  Library,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Helmut  E  Weber,  professor  emeritus  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  director  of  the  former  Penn  State 
King  of  Prussia  Graduate  Center,  died  April  4,  at  the 
age  of  75. 

Weber  was  the  second  director  of  the  former  King 
of  Prussia  Graduate  and  Continuing  Education  Cen- 
ter from  1968  to  1984.  When  he  retired  in  1984,  he 
worked  on  the  development  of  the  wave  engine  with 
Science  Applications  International  Corp.  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  and  started  his  own  company.  Flow  Energy 
Engineering. 

A  native  of  Germany,  Weber  emigrated  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  before  being 
called  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1943  to  1946. 
After  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Army,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ofTechnology 
where  he  earned  his  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctor- 
al degrees  in  mechanical  engineering.  He  joined  Penn 
State  in  1964  and  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1984. 
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First-year  students  targeted  for  computer  initiative 


By  Heather  Herzog 

Computer  and  Information  Systems 

Academic  programs  for  first- 
year  students  are  increasingly 
emphasizing  computer  skills 
—  and  this  trend  is  expected 
to  expand  significandy  in  the  next  few 
years,  according  to  faculty  members. 

Many  instructors  have  begun  adapt- 
ing courses  taken  by  first-year  students 
into  learning  environments  that  teach 
information  technology  skills.  Faculty 
members  also  are  relying  on  programs 
like  the  Student  Computing  Initiative 
(Penn  State's  recent  recommendation 
that  every  full-time  student  have  a  per- 
sonal computer)  to  get  the  word  out  to 
freshmen  and  potential  students  that 
computers  are  an  essential  part  of  col- 
lege life. 

"Everyone  assumes  that  students 
are  natural  computer  users  and  are 
more  advanced  than  the  faculty,"  said 
R.  Thomas  Berner,  professor  of  jour- 
nalism and  American  studies,  "but  my 
experience  suggests  that  while  stu- 
dents know  where  the  on/off  switch  is 
and  can  type  a  paper  and  send  e-mail, 
they  see  the  computer  as  little  more 
than  a  glorified  typewriter  that  can 
send  messages." 

Over  the  25  years  he  spent  teaching 
journalism  courses  at  University  Park, 
Berner  came  to  believe  that  the  ability 
to  use  electronic  research  tools  suoh 
as  Lexis-Nexis  and  the  Library  Infor- 
mation Access  System  (LIAS)  could 
spell  success  or  failure  for  many  stu- 
dents. Lexis-Nexis  is  a  company  with 
products/services  that  provide  access 
to  a  wide  range  of  news,  business, 
legal  and  reference  information.  The 
service  allows  users  to  search  newspa- 
pers back  20  years,  company  financial 
data,  federal  and  state  case  law,  med- 
ical journals,  famous  quotations  and 
the  world  almanac,  among  many  other 


"Everyone  assumes  that  students  are  natural  computer  users  and 
are  more  advanced  than  the  faculty,  but  my  experience  suggests 
that  while  students  know  where  the  on/off  switch  is  and  can  type 
a  paper  and  send  e-mail,  they  see  the  computer  as  little  more  than 
a  glorified  typewriter  that  can  send  messages." 

R.  Thomas  Berner 
professor  of  journalism  and  American  studies 


This  spring,  Berner's  honors 
COMM  261  class  made  frequent  i 


digital  research  tools  and  interacted 
with  one  another  electronically  several 
times  a  week  using  a  Web-based  tech- 
nology called  CourseTalk.  Berner 
plans  to  incorporate  CourseTalk  in 
three  first-year  seminars  he  will  teach 
next  fall,  by  using  the  software  to  stim- 
ulate Web-based  discussion  of  articles 
available  online  from  The  New  York 
Times.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  hell 
expect  the  first-year  students  to  know 
how  to  successfully  retrieve  and  down- 
load research  materials,  have  a  good 
understanding  of  software  like  Word, 
Excel  and  FrontPage,  and  be  able  to 
create  PowerPoint  presentations. 

Berner  is  not  alone  in  his  campaign 
to  strengthen  freshmen  technology 
skills.  This  April,  213  faculty,  staff  and 
students  attended  and/or  gave  presen- 
tations at  Penn  State's  Teaching  and 
Learning  with  Technology  Symposium 
(a  number  up  33  percent  from  last 
year).  Many  of  these  participants  teach 
the  First- Year  Seminar  or  freshmen 
courses  throughout  the  University's  24 
campus  system. 

"Faculty  members  are  hungry  for 
knowledge  they  can  use  to  help  their 
students  use  technology."  said  John 
Harwood,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing's  Educational 
Technology  Services.  "There  is  a  grow- 
ing understanding  that  the  immense 
spectrum  of  research  and  instructional 
opportunities  available  today  can  only 
be  accessible  to  students  if  they  know 
how  to  use  computers." 


"These  are  skills  that  will  take 
young  people  through  college  —  and 
life,"  said  Helen  Hartman,  a  First- Year 
Seminar  instructor  in  kinesiology  at 
Penn  State  Berks-Lehigh  Valley.  Hart- 
man,  who  uses  the  Appalachian  Trail 
as  a  metaphor  in  her  classes  to  teach 
students  how  to  "embark  on  a  process, 
work  through  it,  then  finish  it," 
believes  that  students  need  to  learn  to 
benefit  from  interaction  with  one 
another  and  technology. 

"I  ask  my  students,  what  does  it 
take  to  journey  a  2.160-mile  path,  pack- 
ing everything  you  need  on  your  back, 
and  what  kind  of  tools  and  skills  will 
you  need  to  begin  a  four-year  study 
program  that  will  lead  to  a  college 
degree  you'll  want  to  use  the  rest  of 
your  life?" 

Following  her  online  instructions, 
first-year  students  in  Hartman's  semi- 
nar last  fall  and  this  spring  worked  in 
groups  to  collect  and  evaluate  informa- 
tion about  the  Appalachian  Trail  by 
using  the  Internet  and  LIAS.  They  also 
collaborated  to  master  the  use  of  e- 
mail,  electronic  references,  Web-jour- 
nals and,  in  some  cases.  HTML  in 
order  to  present  final  projects  via  the 
Web. 

Higher  education  trends  echo  the 
rising  demand  for  technology-sawy 
students.  At  Penn  State  last  year,  more 
than  10,229  students,  faculty  and  staff 
enrolled  in  computer  training  classes; 
97  percent  of  all  students  currently  use 
Internet  access  accounts;  and  86  per- 


cent of  students  own  their  own  com- 
puters. 

"That  figure  should  climb  to  100 
percent  in  the  next  couple  of  years," 
said  Harwood.  who  also  chairs  the  Stu- 
dent Computing  Initiative  Committee. 
"Penn  State  now  provides  free  Internet 
access,  free  Microsoft  software,  and 
free  computer  training  and  consulting 
services  in  order  to  make  acquiring 
and  using  a  computer  easy  for  incom- 
ing students." 

The  University  is  additionally  in  the 
process  of  sending  out  to  newly  admit- 
ted students  information  packets  that 
provide  advice  on  how  to  purchase  a 
computer,  receive  financial  aid,  identify 
college  system  requirements  and 
obtain  repair  services,  he  said. 

On  a  national  scale,  information 
technology  spending  by  colleges  and 
universities  is  expected'  lo  increase 
from  $3.1  billion  in  1998  to  nearly 
$5  billion  by  2003.  in  an  effort  to 
attract  students  and  stay  current  in 
computer  technology,  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  International  Data 

Upper-level  students  agree  that 
incoming  students  are  more  likely  to 
do  well  in  college  if  they're  technologi- 
cally prepared.  In  a  survey  recently 
conducted  by  the  Center  for  Academic 
Computing,  more  than  75  percent  of  all 
students  questioned  rated  the  signifi- 
cance of  computers  lo  academic  work 
and  post-graduate  careers  as  either 
"very  important"  or  "extremely  impor- 
tant." In  addition,  Penn  State  recently 
doubled  its  server  capacity  in  response 
to  student  demand  for  Web-based  serv- 
ices such  as  online  academic  counsel- 
ing, course  information  and  schedul- 
ing; and  in  the  last  six  months,  LIAS 
on  the  Web  increased  ils  databases  and 
resources  almost  25  percent,  due  to 
the  high  volume  of  patron  requests  for 
online  library  materials. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Stu- 
dent Computing  Initiative  Web  site  at 
http://www.psu.edu/studntfromputing/. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

A  sabbatical  leave  was  recently  approved  for 
Christopher  K.  McKenna,  associate  professor  of 
management  science,  to  collaborate  with  fac- 
ulty and  staff  at  The  University  of  West  Indies 
to  develop  management  development  pro- 
grams and  implement  policy  research  studies. 
Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  for  pur- 
poses of  intensive  study  or  research  that  will 
increase  the  quality  of  the  individual's  future 
contribution  to  the  University. 


Intercom  reminder 

Items  for  Intercom  should  be  sent  via  e- 
mail  to  Lisa  Rosellini  at  Imr8@psu.edu,  or 
Annemarie  Mountz  at  AMountz@psu.edu. 
Items  for  the  University  Park  calendar 
should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  Chris  Koleno  at 
cfk3@psu.edu.  For  deadline  information,  go 
to  http://www.psu.edu/ur/INTERCOM/  and 
click  to  the  link  on  deadlines. 


Reasonable  bids  accepted 


Bill  Tressler,  one  of  several 
auctioneers  at  a  recent 
Salvage  and  Surplus  auction 
at  University  Park,  was  kept 
busy  recently,  moving  from 
item  to  item  during  the  all-day 
sale.  Public  auctions  are  held 
periodically  throughout  the 
year,  and  a  percentage  of  the 
net  sale  from  the  surplus  or 
obsolete  equipment,  supplies 
and  materials  is  credited  to 
the  administrative  area  that 
transferred  the  equipment  to 
Salvage  and  Surplus.  For 
more  information,  check 
Policy  BS15  on  the  Web  at 
http://guru.sp.  psu.edu/ 
POLICIES/BS15.HTML 


Arts  &  Entertainment 


HUB-Roheson  Galleries 

The  followinfi  exhibits  arc  on  display 
in  the  Art  Alley  at  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 
For  more  information,  check  the  Web 
at  http://www.psu.edu/HVB/Galleries/ 
or  call  (814)  865-2563. 

■  The  Photographers  of  La  Vie," 
through  May  14.  Images  in  La  Vie  that 
illustrate  campus  life  and  the  events  of 
the  University  year  are  taken  by  stu- 
dent photographers.  These  dozen  or 
so  photographers,  coming  from  a  vari- 
ety of  majors,  shoot  the  hundreds  of 
images  that  fill  the  pages  of  the  annual 
volume.  A  sampling  of  their  work  for 
La  Vie  2000  is  shown  here. 

■  "Diary  of  a  Mourning  Son:  Paint- 
ings by  Gregory  J.  Rose,"  through 
May  14.  Rose  is  pursuing  a  BFA  in 
drawing  and  painting. 

Shakespeare  at  The  Palmer 

A  new  theatre  company.  Shakespeare 
at  The  Palmer,  will  present  outdoor 
performances  of  adaptations  of  Shake- 
speare's Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Othello  and  Macbeth  on  the  steps  of 
the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  beginning 
May  26  and  continuing  through  June 
4.  Performances  will  be  at  6  p.m.  and 
will  last  a  little  more  than  an  hour  with- 
out intermission.  All  performances  are 
free. 

The  plays  are  directed  by  communi- 
ty member  Bob  Barton;  Charles 
Dumas,  associate  professor  of  theatre; 
and  recent  graduate  Heidi  Vogel,  and 
feature  an  ensemble  cast 

Shakespeare  at  The  Palmer  is  a  col- 
laborative effort  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Council  on  the  Arts,  The  Palmer 
Museum  of  Art,  LAF  Traveling  Rep 
Co.,  the  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  others. 

"Grease"  in  Williamsport 

The  Broadway  smash  "Grease"  will 
make  its  fourth  stop  in  Williamsport 
since  1993  at  the  Community  Arts 
Center,  part  of  Penn  College.  The 


ART  by  Yasmina  Reza,  a  comedy  that  goes  outside  the  lines,  will  be  on  stage 
May  19-27  with  previews  May  17  and  18  at  The  Playhouse  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $25  for  general  admission,  $22  for  previews,  and  a 
on  sale  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Center,  or  by  phone  at 
(814)  863-0255.  For  more  information  about  the  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage 
schedule,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/dept/PACentreStage/ 


BRYCE  JORDAN  CENTER 


Wrestling  again  takes  the  stage 

The  World  Wrestling  Federation 
(WWF)  Raw  is  War  will  return  to  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  at  7:45  p.m.  Mon- 
day. Sept  25.  Tickets  are  $40.  $3f\  $25 
and  $18  for  reserved  seating.  There  is 
a  $3  discount  for  Penn  State  students 
on  the  $25  and  $18  tickets  (limit  two 
per  I.D.)  at  the  Bryce  Jordan  Ticket 
Center  and  campus  locations  only). 

More  than  40  World  Wrestling  Fed- 
eration stars,  including  The  Rock. 
Chyna,  Triple  H,  The  New  Age  Out- 
laws, Val  Venus  and  Edge,  will  be  live 


The  Bryce  Jordan  Center  in  hours 
non-stop  wrestling  action. 


Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  Bryce 
Jordan  Ticket  Center,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  selected  Uni-Mart  ticket 
outlets,  Commonwealth  Campus  ticket 
outlets;  by  calling  (814)  865-5555  or 
(800)  863-3336;  or  online  at 
http://www.bjc.psu.edu/. 


show,  which  has  sold  out  in  all  three 
previous  appearances,  will  this  time 
include  Cindy  Williams  and  Eddie 
Mekka  from  the  long-running  TV  sit- 
com Laverne  &  Shirley  in  the  cast,  and 
will  perform  on  Thursday,  June  8,  at 
7:30  p.m. 


"Grease"  is  one  of  the  longest-run- 
ning and  most-often  revived  Broadway 
musicals  in  theatre  history. 

Tickets  are  $25,  $35  and  $45.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Community 
Arts  Center  box  office  at  (570)  326- 
2424.  or  (800)  432-9382. 
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PROMOTIONS 

Staff 

Karen  C.  Keedy.  staff  assistant  VI,  aca- 
demic advancement  programs  in 
Educational  Opportunity  Center, 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean 
for  Undergraduate  Education 
Stacey  L  Kelley,  assistant  to  financial 
officer  II  in  Corporate  Controller's 
Office 

Beth  A.  Kline,  staff  assistant  VIII  in 
Commonwealth  College 
Kathryn  L  Kurtz,  associate  director 
for  membership  in  Division  of  Devel- 
opment and  Alumni  Relations 
Maren  E.  Larson,  senior  undergradu- 
ate studies  adviser  in  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Studies,  Office  of  the 
Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Education 
Bobbi  J.  Lucas,  senior  applications 
programmer/ analyst  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems  —  Admin- 
istrative Systems 

Tina  M.  Lucas,  staff  assistant  VIII  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Amy  D.  Lunn,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Tract  A.  Mannino,  catering  sales  man- 
ager in  Hospitality  Services 
Monica  J.  Martin,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Lawrence  A.  Maso,  lead  applications 
programmer/analyst  in  Applied 
Research  Laboratory 
Christine  M.  McCann.  staff  assistant 
VI  in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 

Kimberiee  S.  McClelland,  staff  assis- 
tant VI  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 

Michelle  L.  McMullen,  staff  assistant 
DC  in  College  of  Engineering 
Kenneth  P.  Miller,  director,  student 
affairs  IV  at  Penn  State  Erie 
Rita  S.  Morbeto,  administrative  assis- 
tant I  in  Office  of  International  Pro- 
Sylvia  J.  Morris,  staff  assistant  V11I  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Thomas  J.  Motel,  project  assistant  in 
Eberly  College  of  Science 
Kathy  L.  Mothersbaugh,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  Division  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Relations 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 

May  5  -  May  19 

SPECIAL  EVENTS  SI 


Friday,  May  5 

■Superstar:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Andy  Warhol,"  film, 

2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon  Auditorium. 
Friday,  May  12 

Spring  Commencement,  through  May  14. 
"Cezanne.  Picasso.  Matisse,  and  all  that  —  modern  stuff." 

gallery  talk  by  Patrick  McGrady.  2  p.m.,  Palmer  Lipcon 

Wednesday,  May  17 

ART.  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage.  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 
May  19-27.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863^)255. 


Friday,  May  19 

Martina  McBride  with  special  guest  Mark  Wills,  8  p.n 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center. 


Friday,  May  5 

Carlos  Lousto  on  a  subject  tc 
318  Osmond  Laboratory. 


Saturday,  May  6 

"Wavelets  in  Statistics,"  workshop.  201  Thomas  Building. 

Friday,  May  19 

The  2000  Penn  State  Mineral  Symposium,  through  May  21. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  exhibits 

Larry  Jordan,  pottery,  through  May  14. 
Metal  sculpture  by  Elli  Groninger-Woodward,  through  May  16. 
"Out  ot  the  Box:  Myths  and  Reality,"  through  May  14. 
-Dancers"  photographs  by  Ray  Ramon,"  through  May  17. 


"Visual  Serendipity:  Paintings  by  Jaime  Ursic,"  through 
May  18. 

-The  Photographers  of  La  Vie,"  through  May  14. 

"Diary  of  a  Mourning  Son;  Paintings  by  Gregory  J.  Rose," 
through  May  14. 

Kem  exhibit  area 

"Stations  of  the  Cross,"  prints  by  Wes  Olmstead,  through 
May  18. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Seymour  Lipton:  An  American  Sculptor,"  Special  Exhibi- 
tions Gallery  II,  through  June  4. 

"Andy  Warhol:  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  American  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,  through  June  11. 

"Matisse:  Jazz."  through  May  28. 

For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including 
sporting  events,  go  to  the  Web  at  fttrp.y/cac.psu.edu/ 
calendar/.  For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web  at 
nttp://www.  outreacft.psu.edu/conferences.htm/. 
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News  in  Brief 


Spring  luncheon 

The  University  Women's  Club  will  hold 
its  Annual  Spring  Luncheon  on 
Wednesday,  May  10.  at  The  Penn 
Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel  at  Uni- 
versity Park.  Socializing  will  start  at 
11:30  a.m.,  with  lunch  served  at  noon. 
A  fashion  show  will  follow. 

For  more  information  or  reserva- 
tions call  (814)  466-3069. 

Computer  workshops 

The  Center  for  Academic  Computing 
(CAC)  is  offering  free  computer  work- 
shops at  University  Park  for  faculty, 
staff  and  teaching  assistants  from  May 
15-19,  June  19-23  and  July  17-21.  Most 
workshops  are  hands-on  and  focus  on 
general  computing,  technology  in  the 
classroom  and  Internet  topics. 

For  information,  visit  the  Web 
http://cac.psii.edu/traiiiing/  and  follow 
the  Summer-Fest  link;  call  (814)  863- 
9522;  or  e-mail  seminars@psu.edu. 

Summer  course  in  teaching 

The  Center  for  Excellence  in  Learning 
and  Teaching  (CELT)  is  offering  two 
summer  sections  of  the  Penn  State 
Course  in  College  Teaching  at  Univer- 
sity Park.  One  section  will  meet  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  9-11 
a.m..  May  15  through  June  12,  and  the 
other  will  meet  Wednesdays,  8-10  a.m.. 
from  June  14  to  Aug.  2. 

This  popular,  noncredit  course  is 
open  to  all  Penn  State  instructors  who 
are  either  currently  teaching  or  taking 
a  short  break  from  the  undergraduate 
classroom.  Participants  will  explore 
issues  of  pedagogy,  share  teaching 
experiences  and  discuss  some  of  the 
relevant  literature.  Course  activities 
are  designed  to  help  participants  begin 
building  individual  teaching  portfolios. 
Those  who  complete  the  course  are  eli- 
gible for  the  CELT  Certificate.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  and  preregistration  is 
required.  To  register,  call  (814)863- 
2599.  More  information  can  be  found 
at  http://www.psu.edu/celt/CCT.html. 

Seminar  for 

people  with  disabilities 

Adult  learners  with  disabilities  who  are 
seeking  educational  and  career  infor- 
mation to  begin  a  college  program  or 
update  their  skills  should  attend  the 
workshop  "Education  and  Career 
Exploration  Seminar  for  Persons  with 
Disabilities,"  on  May  20  at  University 
Park. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services, 
Career  Services  and  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Planning  Committee,  will  pro- 
vide participants  with  the  opportunity 
to  learn  more  about  themselves,  their 
career  interests  and  options,  and  the 
educational  programs  and  services 
available  at  Penn  State. 

The  seminar  will  be  held  in  the 


Ben  Haupt  inspects  a  disease-resistant  elm  growing  in  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant  tree  nursery  behind  the  Ag  Arena  at  University  Park.  The  University  grows 
the  trees  to  replace  trees  lost  to  storms  and  disease.  Since  1992,  the 
University  lost  679  trees  to  disease  and  a  damaging  ice  storm.  Since  then,  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  has  worked  to  replace  those  trees  and  others.  Workers 
have  planted  about  700  trees  in  the  last  two  years  alone. 


Thomas  Building  from  9  a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.  Advanced  registration  is  required 
by  May  12.  There  is  a  $10  registration 
fee.  Lunch  will  be  provided. 

Anyone  interested  should  call  the 
Center  for  Adult  Learner  Services  at 
(814)  863-3887. 

New  Fulbright  award 

Penn  State's  Fulbright  Advising  and  Out- 
reach Office  has  established  Fulbright 
Alumni  Initiatives  Awards.  The  Council 
for  the  Internationa]  Exchange  of  Schol- 
ars, which  administers  the  program, 
invites  participants  in  the  Fulbright 
Scholar  Program  for  U.S.  faculty  and 
professionals  from  1990  to  the  present  to 
apply  for  grants  under  the  new  program. 
The  application  deadline  is  June  1. 

The  Alumni  Initiatives  Awards  Pro- 
gram focuses  on  helping  scholars  sus- 
tain contacts  and  partnerships  initiated 
when  they  were  abroad.  Ten  to  20 
awards  will  be  offered,  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $20,000. 

The  awards  are  jointly  funded  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Ful- 


bright Legacy  Fund,  a  new.  private 
endowment  established  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Education. 

Application  forms  are  available 
online  through  the  Penn  State 
Fulbright  Web  page  at  http://www. 
intemationalpsu.edu/fulbright/.  For 
more  information,  call  John  M.  Keller, 
Fulbright  adviser  and  outreach  officer 
in  the  University  Office  of  International 
Programs,  at  (814)  863-6035  or  e-mail 
jmkliW'.'psu.edu. 

Special  Olympics 
needs  volunteers 

Roughly  2,500  volunteers  are  needed 
for  a  variety  of  areas  at  this  year's  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Pennsylvania  2000  Sum- 
mer Games,  which  will  take  place  June 
8  to  11  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  games  offer  2,050  Special 
Olympic  athletes  from  throughout 
Pennsylvania  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  nine  sports  venues:  athletics, 
aquatics,  basketball,  gymnastics,  soft- 
ball,  golf,  tennis,  equestrian  and  bowl- 
ing. Athletes  also  spend  time  at  Sports 


Fest,  trying  out  new  challenges. 

To  volunteer,  pick  up  a  registration 
form  at  the  Graduate  Student  Associa- 
tion. 111B  Kern  Building,  or  call  (800) 
865-2600. 

Changes  to  LIAS  coming 

A  public  roll  out  for  changes  to  LIAS, 
the  Libraries  Information  Access  Sys- 
tem, is  scheduled  for  spring  semester 
2001.  Until  that  lime,  LIAS  will  remain 
unchanged,  and  faculty  members  plan- 
ning fall  semester  coursework  incorpo- 
rating LIAS  should  proceed  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

When  the  Libraries  and  Library 
Computing  Services  launch  the 
enhanced  LIAS  in  January  2001,  users 
will  find  an  improved  system  that  inte- 
grates cutting-edge  commercial  and 
locally  developed  software  into  an 
evolving  suite  of  resources  and  servic- 
es. The  purpose  of  these  upgrades  is  to 
keep  the  library  information  technolo- 
gy platforms  competitive,  and  thus  able 
to  provide  state-of-the-art  information 
services  to  students,  faculty  and  staff. 
A  second  phase  of  en  I  kit  ice  merits  will 
be  released  in  July  2001. 

The  Libraries  will  introduce  the  new 
features  in  test  versions  early  in  fall 
semester  2000  to  obtain  feedback  from 
the  University  community  and  to 
assure  a  seamless  transition.  The 
Libraries  will  offer  a  variety  of  instruc- 
tional sessions  during  the  fall  lo  give 
faculty  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
new  features  before  they  are  activated 
in  January  2001. 

For  more  information  on  instruc- 
tional sessions,  contact  Loanne  Snave- 
ly.  head  of  Libraries  Instructional  Pro- 
grams, at  Lsnavely@psu.edu. 

Faculty  needed 

for  Fulbright  committee 

Faculty  who  are  interested  in  working 
on  the  National  Screening  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Student  Fulbright  Program 
are  encouraged  to  send  resumes  to  the 
Institute  of  International  Education, 
809  United  Nations  Plaza.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017-3580. 

Applicants  should  be  at  the  associate 
professor  level  or  higher,  with  doctor- 
ates and  experience  in  the  country  for 
which  they  are  reviewing  applicants. 

Especially  needed  are  South  Asian- 
ists  who  do  mil  specialize  in  India,  and 
South  American  specialists  in  all  fields 
whose  research  focuses  on  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile.  Also  needed  are 
those  witii  expertise  in  all  aspects  of 
New  Zealand  Studies  except  the  sci- 

The  institute  also  is  interested  in 
faculty  in  the  fields  of  business,  cre- 
ative writing,  economics  and  environ- 
mental studies,  public  policy  and  the 
sciences  for  all  countries  and  world 
regions,  and  in  all  fields  of  study  for 
China.  Russia  and  Ukraine. 


Briefs 


Continued  from  page  9 

Telecommunications  billing  alert 

Effective  with  the  July  telecommunications 
billing  statement,  paper  copies  will  no  longer 
be  produced.  The  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions' (OTC)  nifinlhly  billing  statements  are 
now  available  on  the  Web  via  the  COLD  (Com- 
puter Output  to  Laser  Disk)  server. 

Customers  are  urged  to  gain  access  to  the 
COLD  server  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
to  gain  experience  with  this  new  technology 
and  any  issues  that  might  arise.  Training  is 
available  if  needed. 

Call  die  OTC  trainer  at  (814)  865-8661  or 
e-mail  Sueg@otc.psu.edu  to  request  assis- 
tance. Check  the  Web  at  http://www.otc.psu. 
edu/services/staff/billing.asp  under  "Online 
Telecommunications  Hilling  Statements"  for 
information  and  instructions.  Call  the  OTC 
Business  Office  at  (814)  865-8311  with  ques- 
tions or  comments. 

Carpoolers 

■  Looking  for  riders  who  travel  from 
Philipsburg.  Houtzdale,  Clearfield,  Morrisdale 
and  surrounding  areas  to  University  Park  with 
work  hours  of  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Paula  Morgan  at  (814)  339-6169  or 
e-mail  ply2@psu.edu. 

■  A  vanpool  is  looking  for  a  rider  from  the 
Philipsburg  area  to  University  Park.  Work 
hours  are  Monday  through  Friday,  7:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  Call  Slant-  at  «H5-6323  or  e-mail 
Staci  e-Gu  tschall@psu.edu. 

New  travel  study  under  way 

Travel  Services  will  soon  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  University's  travel  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Joint  Faculty/Administrative  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  Monitor  Travel  Policies. 

The  study  will  review  how  the  rapidly 
changing  travel  industry  may  affect  the  way 
business  travel  is  handled  at  Penn  State.  The 
study  will  look  at  how  travel  services  may  be 
obtained  through  the  Internet  as  well  as 
through  the  University's  contracts  with  travel 
agencies. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://wwwobs.psu.edu/dObs/dProcur/dTravl/ 
Travl.htm. 

Transcript  requests  go  digital 

The  Office  of  Administrative  Systems  and  the 
Registrar's  Office  worked  together  to  launch  a 
new  application,  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
currently  enrolled  Penn  State  students  and 
those  who  have  graduated  in  the  past  six 
months  to  request  an  official  transcript  elec- 
tronically. 

The  new  Web-based  application,  designed  to 
make  the  request  process  easy  for  on-the-go 
students  and  recent  alumni  no  matter  where 
they  are,  is  now  linked  to  the  Registrar's  home 
page.  Unofficial  transcripts  have  been  available 
online  from  the  Comprehensive  Academic 
Advising  and  Information  System  (CAAIS)  for 
several  years,  however  the  new  application  will 
enable  computer  users  to  obtain  official  tran- 
scripts by  using  Penn  State's  recently  acquired 
IBM  NetCommerce  payment  server. 

With  the  service,  students  and  alumni  will 
be  able  to  use  credit  cards  to  pay  for  transcript 
fees  and  shipping  and  handling  costs  directly 
via  computer.  For  more  information,  go  to 
http://wwwpsu.edu/dept/registrar/hotne_page_ 
news.html. 
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Gift  will  benefit  New  Kensington  students 


When  Hazel  Hug  died  in  January  at  age  92,  she  left  a 
legacy  of  good  works  that  will  continue  to  benefit  people 
in  the  Alle-Kiski  Valley  and  far  beyond  into  the  distant 

In  her  will,  Hug  left  bequests  to  Penn  State  New  Ken- 
sington, which  she  has  supported  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Kensington  and 
Peoples  Library. 

Hug  was  much  inspired  by  her  lifelong  friend,  Elisa- 
beth Blissell,  who  was  one  of  the  people  who  got  Penn 
State  to  locate  a  campus  in  New  Kensington.  In  her  will, 
Hug  left  $200,000  to  Penn  State  New  Kensington  for  a 


scholarship  fund  in  her  name  and  $50,000  to  the  campus' 
Elisabeth  S.  Blissell  Library. 

Hug's  gift,  combined  with  a  previous  gift  of  more  than 
$134,000  to  establish  the  Thelma  Clausner  Scholarship 
Fund  in  memory  of  her  sister,  has  made  her  the  largest 
individual  donor  in  Penn  State  New  Kensington's  history. 

Hug  was  postmistress  of  Parnassus  for  37  years.  Her 
late  husband,  Willis  Hug,  was  the  founder  of  Central 
Drug  Co.,  which  was  later  bought  by  Thrift  Drug  Co. 
and  ultimately  by  J.C.  Penney. 

For  more  on  this  story,  by  Phil  Musick,  go  to 
http://www.psu.edii/ur/2000/huggift.html  on  the  Web. 


Leading  the  Way 

The  Faculty  and  Staff  Campaign  2000 


«/Grand 
DESTINY 


THE 

penn  state 

CAMPAIGN 


"As  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  athletic  department, 
I  believe  vie  should  lead 

by  example. 
Giving  back  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction." 

—  Denise  St.  Pierre 

women's  golf  coach 

and  director  of  instruction 

at  Penn  State  Golf  facilities 


BOOK  SHELF 

Jean-Marc  Bollag,  professor  of  soil  biochemistry  in  the 
Center  of  Bioremediation  and  Detoxification,  is  co-edi- 
tor of  a  new  book. 

Soil  Biochemistry,  Volume  10,  published  by  Marcel 
Dekker  Inc. 

In  the  book,  Bollag  and  co-editor  Guenther  Stotzky  of 
New  York  University  stress  the  potential  application  of 
biochemical  processes  in  soil  to  environmental  biotech- 
nology. Soil  and  water  pollution  are  of  concern  to 
many,  and  the  current  trend  to  reduce  their  effect  is  to 
apply  bioremediation  procedures.  This  volume  of  Soil 
Biochemistry  discusses  recent  findings  by  20  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  scientists  in  this  area.  The  topics  in 
this  volume  are  diverse  and  emphasize  the  multidisci- 
plinary  nature  of  soil  biochemistry. 


Joann  Leonard,  director  of  MetaStages,  an  outreach  pro- 
gram for  children  in  the  School  of  Theatre  Arts,  has 
written  her  memoir. 
The  Soup  Has  Many  Eyes,  published  by  Bantam. 

Leonard  wrote  the  book  as  a  letter  for  her  sons  to 
describe  her  family's  heritage.  In  her  book,  she  re- 
imagines  the  plight  of  family  members  a  century  ago 
as  they  escaped  from  the  pogroms  in  Russia  and  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  The  memories  and  stories 
of  these  long-gone  relatives  come  vividly  to  life  as  she 
simmers  homemade  soup  in  an  iron  pot  that  her  grand- 
father once  used  to  make  borscht  —  the  title  of  her 
book  alludes  to  the  way  globules  of  fat  floating  in  soup 
resemble  eyes. 

For  more  on  the  book  check  the  Web  at  http://www. 
randomhouse.com/catalog/display.cgi?isbn=0553801597. 
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Donald  E.  Kerr 


ARL  employee  helped  convert 
rocket  for  Gemini  space  flights 

Donald  E.  Kerr,  senior  research  associate  emeritus, 
retired  from  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  after 
33  years  of  service. 

Kerr  came  to  ARL  in  1966. 
While  employed  by  the  labo- 
ratory, he  served  as  head  of 
several  major  technology 
programs,  Undersea  Warfare 
Guidance  and  Control  Block 
principal,  head  of  laboratory 
administration,  and  deputy  to 
the  ARL  associate  director  for 
undersea  technology. 

Kerr  was  a  member  of  the 
team  that  converted  the  mili- 
tary Titan  II  booster  for  use  by  the  manned  Gemini 
space  flights,  and  he  was  presented  with  the  NASA 
Gemini  Merit  Award  by  astronaut  Maj.  Edwin  E. 
Aldrin  for  work  in  safety  engineering.  In  1992,  he  was 
awarded  a  Chief  of  Naval  Research  Certificate  of 
Commendation  for  defense  research.  He  holds 
bachelor  of  science,  master  of  science  and  doctoral 
degrees  in  electrical  engineering  from  Penn  State. 

Kerr  was  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  in  the 
electrical  engineering  department  and  an  instructor  for 
the  Graduate  Program  in  Acoustics  short-course  series. 

Program  coordinator 
served  ARL  since  1961 

Donald  G.  Grimm,  program  coordinator  for  the  Ener- 
gy Science  and  Power  Systems  Division,  has  retired 
from  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  after  38  years 
of  service. 

Grimm  came  to  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
in  1961.  He  became  lead 
engineering  aide  for  a  test 
vehicle  in  1970  and  worked 
on  this  project  until  1986, 
when  he  became  lead  elec- 
tronic engineering  aide  for  a 
new  test  site.  He  was  promot- 
ed to  program  coordinator  of 
the  ARL  test  site  facility 
1991  and  remained  thei 
until  his  retirement 

The  recipient  of  an  outstanding  performance 
award  in  1982  and  a  letter  of  commendation  in  1991, 
Grimm  holds  a  diploma  in  communications  from 
DeVry  Tech  in  Chicago  and  a  First  Class  Federal 
Communication  License  with  Radar  Endorsement 
from  the  Federal  Communication  Commission.  He 
has  served  the  community  as  the  chair  of  several 
organizations. 

Animal  caretaker  began  in  1965 

Duane  Stiner,  animal  caretaker  in  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  for  Research,  has  retired  from  Penn 
State. 

Stiner  began  employment  with  the  University  in 
1965  in  what  at  the  time  was  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  laboratory  animal  caretaker.  His  position 
was  transferred  two  years  later  to  the  Animal 
Resources  Program  in  the  Intercollege  Research 
Programs  under  the  Vice  President  for  Research.  In 
1976,  Stiner  was  promoted  to  the  position  he  held  at 
retirement 

In  retirement,  Stiner  plans  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  family,  as  pastor  of  a  local  church  and  work- 
ing part-time  at  a  nursery  near  his  home.  He  also 
plans  to  spend  time  hunting. 


This  CAUSE  is  fueled  by  enthusiasm 


Donald  G.  Grimm 


Getting  the  big  picture 


Sticker  shock  over  high  gasolinr  prices  last 
winter  and  rising  levels  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere  are  just  two  reasons  why 
Americans  need  to  consider  replacing  nonre- 
newable energy  sources  with  renewable  sources  like 
solar  energy,  wind  and  coal,  say  two  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty members  —  and  they  are  teaching  a  yearlong 
seminar  to  educate  students  on  how  to  solve  this 
complex  problem. 

As  part  of  their  seminars,  on  May  7,  Derek 
Elsworth,  professor  of  energy  and  geo-environ men- 
tal engineering,  and  Semih  Eser,  associate  professor 
of  energy  and  geo-environmental  engineering,  and 
their  students  will  depart  for  Colorado.  Nevada  and 
California,  to  spend  two  weeks  conducting  field 
research  on  renewable  energy  sources.  Their  agen- 
da will  include  a  visit  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy's  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory  in 
Golden,  Colo.,  a  facility  that  studies  the  science 
behind  converting  the  sun's  energy  into  electricity. 

The  seminar  is  called  CAUSE,  or  Center  of 
Advanced  Undergraduate  Studies  and  Experiences, 
a  collaborative  learning  program  for  undergraduate 
students  to  address  issues  of  broad  appeal  through- 
out the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences.  A  dif- 
ferent topic  is  offered  each  year  and  this  year's  pro- 
gram is  focusing  on  the  costs  and  consequences  of 
energy  choices  for  the  new  millennium. 

CAUSE  2000  consists  of  a  six-credit  seminar  (EM 
SC  470W)  that  began  this  spring  and  continues 
through  the  fall.  Its  focus  is  on  technological  solu- 
tions to  reduce  the  impacts  of  energy  usage  on  glob- 
al environmental  quality. 

Instructors  Elsworth.  an  expert  in  hydrology  and 
rock  mechanics,  and  Eser,  an  expert  in  carbon  mate- 
rials and  deposition,  point  out  the  growing  concern 
with  rising  levels  of  carbon  dioxide  resulting  from 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  and  the  resulting  change 
in  the  Earth's  climate.  While  they  recognize  that  the 
link  between  rising  carbon  dioxide  levels  and  cli- 
mate changes  hasn't  yet  been  unequivocally  estab- 
lished, they  are  calling  for  more  focused  research. 

The  primary  focus  of  CAUSE  2000  is  to  explore 
available  data  and  develop  technological  solutions," 
Elsworth  said. 

In  keeping  with  CAUSE'S  goal  of  allowing  stu- 
dents to  direct  the  course  of  study,  this  year's  stu- 
dents have  chosen  group  projects  and  led  discus- 
sions, and  their  hard  work  draws  praise  from  Eser 
and  Elsworth. 

The  class  is  held  in  the  newly  dedicated  Myrna 
Hill  and  Fred  Samuel  Harris  classroom  in  Deike 


The  students  enrolled  in  CAUSE  2000  spent  the 
spring  semester  understanding  the  big  picture  of 
energy  usage  in  the  United  States.  They  divided 
into  four  groups,  at  first  to  learn  more  about 
renewable  energy  sources  and  later  to  explore 
the  national  energy  infrastructure  by  looking  at 
the  patterns  of  energy  usage  in  four  regions. 
Their  findings  include: 

■  The  Mid-Atlantic  region:  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  —  makes  up  14  percent  of 
U.S.  residential  energy  consumption,  with  Penn- 
sylvania ranking  sixth  in  the  nation,  New  York 
third  and  New  Jersey  10th.  Residential  energy 
consumption  is  20  percent  of  the  overall -total. 

■  Natural  gas  Is  Pennsylvania's  most  popu- 
lar residential  energy  source  and  is  used  by  50 
percent  of  all  homes. 

■  Electricity  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
energy  sources  due  to  its  low  cost  and  because 
of  its  easy  fit  within  the  national  infrastructure. 
However,  the  generation  of  electricity  In  coal-fired 
or  nuclear  power  plants  leads  to  environmental 
problems  with  air  emissions  or  disposal  of  highly 
radioactive  wastes. 


Building,  named  after  the  parents  of  Donald  Hill, 
an  alumnus  of  the  college  who  created  an  endow- 
ment to  benefit  CAUSE.  Its  built-in,  wireless  Inter- 
net capabilities  enable  students  to  immediately 
access  relevant  data  and  charts  and  use  them  for 
discussions. 

While  the  students  now  recognize  that  energy 
sources  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  nation's  high 
standard  of  living,  they  want  to  develop  solutions 
that  will  include  mixing  renewable  energy  sources 
into  the  national  infrastructure. 

One  of  the  students.  Garrett  Fitzgerald,  is  a  fifth- 
year  senior  and  the  former  president  of  the  Under- 
graduate Student  Government.  He  praises  the  team- 
work and  emphasis  on  student-led  discussions.  This 
fall  he  will  use  the  data  collected  during  the  field 
research  trip  to  help  create  a  map  of  a  sustainable 
energy  infrastructure  throughout  the  northwestern 
United  States. 

"This  topic  —  the  energy  policy  of  the  United 
States  —  is  a  big  deal,"  said  Fitzgerald.  "Every  sin- 
gle week,  we  feel  like  we  are  making  a  contribution." 

CAUSE  2000  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
h  ttp://www.geoee.psu.edu/courses/ca  use.  html. 


Penn  College  forest  technology  students  save  bat  colony 


With  their  prolific  ability  to  control  insect  pests,  bats 
make  good  neighbors.  As  houseguests,  though,  the 
diminutive  nocturnal  predators  quickly  wear  out  their 
welcome. 

That's  what  happened  at  Maple  Hills  United 
Methodist  Church  near  Williamsport  where,  for  25 
years,  a  breeding  colony  of  about  3,000  Little  Brown 
Bats  (Myotis  lucifugus)  has  caused  a  slew  of  problems, 
including  foul  odors  and  showers  of  bat  droppings 
whenever  the  church  bell  rings.  The  church  congre- 
gation finally  had  enough  and  opted  to  evict  the  bats 
by  sealing  die  opening  through  which  the  tiny  mam- 
mals enter  the  structure  and  by  installing  new  siding. 

To  offer  a  housing  alternative,  and  to  keep  thou- 
sands of  ousted  bats  from  roosting  in  neighboring 
homes,  the  state  Game  Commission,  Penn  College  and 
Lowe's  joined  forces  to  construct  a  "bat  condo"  which 
weighs  nearly  two  tons  and  is  capable  of  holding  6,000 
adult  Little  Brown  Bats  and  6,000  of  their  offspring. 

The  condo  is  just  the  third  of  its  kind  to  be  built  in 
Pennsylvania,  said  Donald  Nibert  assistant  professor 


of  forestry  at  Penn  College  and  coordinator  of  con- 
struction for  the  project 

"A  great  deal  of  labor  is  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion," Nibert  said.  "I  can  understand  why  there  are 
only  two  others  in  the  state.  There  are  86  sheets  of 
plywood  inside  the  condo  forming  baffles,  which  must 
be  scraped  on  both  sides  so  the  bats  can  find 
foo  bh  olds." 

The  Game  Commission  supplied  the  materials,  pur- 
chased at  cost  from  the  Lowe's  store  in  Montoursville, 
and  approximately  75  forest  technology  students  from 
Penn  College  have  provided  the  labor  to  build  the  8- 
foot-by-8-foot  structure,  which  is  expected  to  be  placed 
on  10-foot-tall,  6-inch-by-6-inch  treated-wood  posts  this 
week.  The  condo  will  be  positioned  150  yards  from  the 
church  on  a  concrete  base. 

The  hope  is  the  bats  will  take  up  residence  in  the 
condo  and  continue  to  provide  the  vital  service  at 
which  they  excel.  Bats  are  the  only  major  predator  of 
night-flying  insects.  A  single  bat  can  consume  nearly 
3.000  insects  a  night 


^p  Awards 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 
honors  administrator  and  staff 


Shirley  S.  Hendrick 


Shirley  S.  Hendrick,  associ- 
ate dean  in  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, was  honored  with 
the  inaugural  Outstanding 
Academic  Leadership 
Award  by  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

Hendrick's  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  continu- 
ing education  and  its  prac- 
tice stand  out  in  terms  of 
outstanding  leadership  in 
quality  programs  for  the  adult 


ensuring 

learner.  To  honor  her  for  her  contributions  to 
tinuing  education,  the  college  has  named  the 
award  for  her. 

For  more  than  10  years,  the  bulk  of  programs 
that  campuses  offered  through  continuing  educa- 
tion were  from  The  Smeal  College,  largely  due  to 
Hendrick's  efforts,  according  to  Patricia  A.  Book, 
associate  vice  president  for  outreach  and  executive 
director  of  the  Penn  State  Division  of  Continuing 
Education. 

Hendrick  also  invented  tile  "Step-up  Program," 
where  a  student  could  start  with  a  certificate  pro- 
gram,  and  after  successful  completion,  could  begin 
a  second  certificate  program.  Eventually,  these 
credit  certificate  programs  would  lead  to  an  asso- 
ciate degree. 

Hendrick  retired  from  Penn  State  in  December 
1999  after  23  years  of  service.  For  more  than  21  of 
those  years,  she  served  in  the  continuing  educa- 
tion field  as  an  administrator  with  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege.  In  1995.  she  was  appointed  associate  dean  for 
continuing  and  distance  education.  In  this  role,  she 
had  academic  responsibility  for  2,000  college  pro- 
gram offerings  and  27,000  enrollments. 

In  1993.  she  received  the  Continuing  Education 
Award  for  Administrative  Excellence. 

Hendrick  is  author  of  many  articles  published  in 
numerous  journals,  and  served  on  various  Univer- 
sity task  forces  and  committees.  She  earned  bach- 
elor of  science  (1972)  and  master  of  business 
administration  (1975)  degrees  and  her  doctorate 
in  higher  education  (1980)  from  Penn  State.  She 
also  attended  Harvard  University's  Management 
of  Lifelong  Education  Program  and  Leadership 
Institute  for  Continuing  Professional  Education. 

A  number  of  Continuing  Education  staff  mem- 
bers also  were  honored  for  their  contributions  and 
commitment  to  Outreach  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion during  the  past  yean 

■  Continuing  Education  Outstanding  Leadership 
Award:  Ina  K.  Lubin,  director  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation at  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre. 

■  Newcomer  Award,  recognizing  individuals 
who  have  been  with  continuing  education  fewer 
than  two  years  and  who  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions during  that  time:  Mark  Bernhard,  senior 
conference  planner  with  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes, and  Brian  J.  Mizikar,  graphic  artist  with  the 
Outreach  Office  of  Marketing  Communications. 

■  Customer  Service  Award,  recognizing  out- 
standing performance  in  meeting  customer  needs: 
Barbara  Nevling,  staff  assistant,  Business  and 
Financial  Services. 

■  Making  Life  Better  Award,  recognizing  excep- 
tional service  to  one's  community  beyond  job 


responsibilities:  Elaina  McReynolds,  conference 
planner,  Penn  State  Great  Valley. 

■  Creativity  and  Innovation  Award,  recognizing 
creativity  and  innovation  in  the  development  or 
delivery  of  education  programs,  products  or  serv- 
ices: Donald  Sheffield,  assistant  to  associate  vice 
president  (or  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
in  the  Office  of  Outreach  and  Diversity  Programs, 
Penn  State  Beaver. 

■  Best  Quality  Award,  recognizing  improvement 
to  the  quality  of  Continuing  Education  processes: 
Janice  Pearce,  assistant  director  of  budget  and 
finance,  Conferences  and  Institutes. 

■  Team  Award,  recognizing  teamwork  that  has 
contributed  to  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the  out- 
reach organization:  Best  Practices  in  Outreach  and 
Public  Service  Conference  planning  team  —  Talat 
Azhar.  research  associate,  Outreach  Office  of  Mar- 
keting Research:  Melissa  Beidler,  conference  plan- 
ner. Conferences  and  Institutes:  Mark  Bernhard, 
senior  conference  planner.  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes; Jeri  Childers,  conference  chair,  assistant 
director,  Outreach  Office  of  Program  Development 
Janice  Ferguson,  marketing  manager,  Outreach 
Office  of  Marketing  Communications;  James  Fong. 
director,  Outreach  Office  of  Marketing  Research; 
Cheryl  George,  staff  assistant,  Conferences  and 
Institutes;  Judy  Hall,  conference  planner,  Confer- 
ences and  Institutes;  Tracey  Huston,  director, 
Office  of  Outreach  Communications;  Michael  Mar- 
tin, special  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  Out- 
reach and  Cooperative  Extension;  Connie  Pukanic- 
Smails,  executive  producer,  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting;  Michelle  Rodgers,  regional  director, 
Capital  Region.  Cooperative  Extension;  Jacklyn 
Rosenfeld,  director.  Outreach  Office  of  Marketing 
Communications;  Dan  Williams,  staff  assistant. 
Outreach  Office  of  Program  Development;  Jeanne 
Williams,  program  development  specialist,  Out- 
reach Office  of  Program  Development;  Sue 
Witherite,  staff  assistant,  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes; and  John  Wozniak,  Web  manager,  Outreach 
Office  of  Marketing  Communications. 

■  Exemplary  Program  Award,  recognizing  a  cred- 
it or  noncredit  program  delivered  in  1999:  Eating 
Disorders  on  Campus:  The  Institutional  Response 
conference,  coordinated  by  Stephanie  S.  Tyworth, 
program  developer,  Outreach  Office  of  Program 
Development. 

■  Learning  Advocate  Award,  recognizing  a  com- 
mitment to  meeting  the  educational  program 
needs  of  specific  audiences:  Nancy  McCord,  pro- 
gram specialist.  Conferences  and  Institutes. 

■  Mentor  Award,  recognizing  commitment  to 
lifelong  learning  through  teaching  and  providing 
guidance  to  colleagues:  Doug  Wentzel,  program 
director,  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center. 

■  Outstanding  Motivator  Award,  recognizing  an 
individual  whose  positive  attitude  inspires  others: 
Barbara  Impellitteri,  senior  conference  planner  and 
operations  manager,  Conferences  and  Institutes. 

■  Outstanding  Employee  Award,  recognizing  indi- 
viduals who  demonstrate  a  high  quality  of  work 
and  support  for  the  Continuing  Education  organi- 
zation: Kathryn  Holsopple,  staff  assistant,  Sport 
Camps.  Conferences  and  Institutes;  and  Melinda 
K.  Meyers,  production  assistant.  Outreach  Office 
of  Marketing  Communications. 


Anne  Hoag 


May  4,  2000 


College  of  Communications 
honors  four  for  excellence 

Four  College  of  Communications  faculty  members  were 
honored  for  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  service  and 
integrated  scholarship. 

The  1999-2000  recipients  of  the  Deans'  Excellence 
Awards  were  Anne  Hoag,  assistant  professor  of  communi- 
cations, for  teaching;  S.  Shyam  Sundar,  assistant  professor 
of  communications,  for  research;  and  Jorge  Schement,  pro- 
fessor of  telecommunications,  for  service.  John  Nichols, 
professor  of  communications,  received  the  college's  first 
Deans'  Excellence  Award  for  Integrated  Scholarship,  rec- 
ognizing his  ability  to  seamlessly  integrate  teaching, 
research  and  service. 

lauded  for  consistently  receiving  out- 
standing teaching  evaluations,  was 
recognized  in  particular  for  her 
Telecommunications  Management 
course.  For  the  course,  she 
designed  an  e-classroom  model  in 
which  her  students  worked  collabo- 
ratively with  students  at  Michigan 
State  University  to  solve  real-life 
cases  and  management  problems 
related  to  the  cable  industry. 

Hoag  has  received  $20,000  in 
cash  and  in-kind  grants  to  support 
the  project,  including  $10,000  from  the  Committee  on  Insti- 
tutional Cooperation,  the  academic  arm  of  the  Big  Ten. 
Sundar.  director  of  the  college's  Media  Effects 
Research  Laboratory,  was  recog- 
nized for  his  record  of  scholarship 
as  well  as  his  mentorship  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  research.  In 
addition  to  publishing  articles  in  sev- 
eral refereed  journals  this  year,  he 
has  been  a  presenter  at  more  than 
20  local,  national  and  international 
conferences. 

Sundar  serves  as  an  editorial 
S.  Shyam  Sundar  bo"d  membefr'  ™s™pt  reviewer 

and  paper  referee  for  several  jour- 
nals and  conferences,  and  serves  as  research  chair  of  the 
Communication  and  Technology  Division  of  the  Association 
lor  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

■  Schement,  co-director  of  the 
Institute  for  Information  Policy,  was 
honored  for  his  service  to  the  col- 
lege at  both  the  University  and 
national  levels.  In  addition  to  serving 
on  Penn  State's  Commission  on 
Racial  and  Ethnic  Diversity,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  boards  of 
four  journals. 

Schement  also  is  a  member 
and/or  leader  of  an  impressive  list  of 
national  boards. 

.Tentiy  serves  on  more  than  a  dozen 

Ph.D.  and  M.A.  committees,  consistently  receives  out- 
standing  teaching  evaluations.  In 
1999,  he  earned  the  "Most  Innova- 
tive Teacher  Award,"  sponsored  by 
the  Undergraduate  Student  Govern- 
ment and  the  Schreyer  Institute  for 
Innovation  in  Learning. 

This  year,  Nichols  had  a  book 
chapter  published,  wrote  a  second 
one  and  is  completing  two  journal 
manuscripts  as  well  as  research  on  a 
book  manuscript.  This  spring,  he 
was  named  chair-elect  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Faculty  Senate.  He  has  been  instrumental  to  the 
college  as  both  its  ombudsman  and  professor-in-charge  of 
the  Media  Studies  program. 


Jorge  Schement 
I  Nichols,  who  t 


John  Nichols 


May  4.  2000 


Awards 

Continuing  Education  Association  honors  several  initiatives,  programs 
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Robert  D.  Ricketts  has  been  awarded 
the  1999  Conferences  and  Professional 
Programs  Faculty  Service  Award  by  the 
University  Continuing  Education  Asso- 
ciation (UCEA).  This  national  associa- 
tion also  honored  11  outreach  initiatives 
and  programs  coordinated  by  Penn 
State  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion faculty  and  staff  members.  Award 


■  Ricketts,  professor  in  charge  of 
undergraduate  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kinesiology  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development,  was 
honored  "as  a  dedicated  practitioner  of 
continuing  education  for  20  years." 

■  The  annual  conference  on  Eating 
Disorders  on  Campus:  The  Institutional 
Response  received  a  Conferences  and 
Professional  Programs  Exemplary  Pro- 
gram Award.  The  conference  planning 
team  included  Stephanie  S.  Tyworth, 
program  developer,  Outreach  Office  of 
Program  Development;  Suzanne  St. 
Pierre,  conference  planner,  Conferences 
and  Institutes;  and  conference  chair 
Claudia  Probart,  associate  professor  of 
nutrition.  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development 

■  The  Penn  State  Drug  Elimination 
Program  received  an  Award  for  Service 
to  Special  Populations.  Designed  by 
Donald  Sheffield,  assistant  to  associate 
vice  president  for  Outreach  and  Coop- 
erative Extension  in  the  Office  of  Out- 
reach and  Diversity  Programs,  the  Drug 
Elimination  Program  is  an  educational 
partnership  involving  Penn  State,  the 
Housing  Authority  of  Beaver  County 
and  public  housing  residents.  The  pro- 
gram provides  access  to  educational 
opportunities  to  hundreds  of  families. 

■  The  Distance  Education/World 
Campus  catalog  received  a  Meritorious 
Award  in  the  Division  of  Independent 
Study  Catalog  competition.  The  catalog 
lists  hundreds  of  credit  and  noncredit 
courses  Penn  State  offers  through  dis- 


tance education.  Catalog  team  member; 
included  Heather  Chakiris,  distance  edu- 
cation/World Campus  marketing  man- 
ager; Bruce  Cramer,  photographer;  Jan- 
ice Fink,  marketing  manager;  Jerry  Goff, 
coordinator  of  advising;  Jason  Oakman, 
designer;  Erik  Strickler,  production 
assistant;  and  Leslie  Syrett,  proofreader. 

■  The  Distance  Education/World 
Campus  viewbook  won  a  Gold  Award  of 
Excellence  in  the  Marketing  and  Publi- 
cations Awards  competition.  Heather 
Chakiris,  distance  education/World 
Campus  marketing  manager  (writer), 
led  the  viewbook  team,  which  included 
Bruce  Cramer,  photographer;  Jason 
Oakman,  designer;  and  Leslie  Syrett. 
proofreader. 

■  A  poster  for  Cocteau's  World:  A 
Symposium  received  a  Gold  Award  of 
Excellence  in  the  poster  category  of  the 
Marketing  and  Publication  Awards  com- 
petition. Team  members  who  developed 
and  promoted  the  event  included  Geof- 
frey L.  Conrad,  marketing  manager,  Out- 
reach Office  of  Marketing  Communica- 
tions; Chriss  Schultz,  conference  plan- 
ner. Conferences  and  Institutes;  Robert 
R.  Edwards  and  Randy  J.  Ploog,  faculty 
chairs,  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
istic Studies;  and  Claudia  Mauner, 
designer. 

■  A  poster  commemorating  the  con- 
ference on  African  Americans  and  the 
Age  of  American  Expansion,  1898-1998, 
held  March  26-28, 1999,  earned  a  Silver 
Award  of  Excellence.  Kerry  A.  Newman, 
marketing  manager.  Outreach  Office  of 
Marketing  Communications,  led  the 
team  that  developed  the  poster.  Team 
members  included  Kristin  A.  Owens, 
conference  planner,  Conferences  and 
Institutes;  Allie  Shaw,  designer.  Docu- 
ment Services;  and  Cary  Fraser,  assis- 
tant professor  of  African  and  African 
American  studies  and  faculty  chair. 

■  A  logo  created  for  the  Children, 
Youth   and   Families  are  Resilient 


(CYFAR)  program  received  a  Silver 
Award  of  Excellence.  Judy  Mierop 
Richardson,  marketing  manager.  Out- 
reach Office  of  Marketing  Communica- 
tions, worked  with  Cheryl  L.  Himes, 
graphic  artist,  Outreach  Office  of  Mar- 
keting Communications. 

■  Bonhoeffer's  Dilemma:  The 
Ethics  of  Violence  conference  won  a  Sil- 
ver Award  of  Excellence  in  the  brochure 
category.  Geoffrey  L.  Conrad,  market- 
ing manager  with  the  Outreach  Office 
of  Marketing  Communications,  led. the 
team  that  developed  the  brochure  and 
promoted  the  conference.  Other  team 
members  were  Chriss  Schultz,  confer- 
ence planner,  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes; Robert  R.  Edwards  and  Randy  J. 
Ploog,  faculty  chairs.  Institute  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies;  and  Allie 
Shaw,  designer.  Document  Services. 

■  A  logo  created  for  alumni  educa- 
tion outreach  programs  earned  a 
Bronze  Award  of  Excellence  in  the  logo 
implementation  category.  Patricia  A. 
Hummer,  marketing  manager.  Outreach 
Office  of  Marketing  Communications, 
worked  with  team  members  Roberta  M. 
Moore,  director  of  alumni  education; 
Mary  jane  Stout,  program  planner, 
alumni  education;  and  Jim  Lukens- 
Gable,  designer.  Document  Services. 

■  The  Best  Practices  in  Outreach 
and  Public  Service  Conference  earned 
two  awards:  a  Bronze  Award  of  Excel- 
lence in  the  campaign  publications  cat- 
egory and  an  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  Conferences  and  Professional  Pro- 
grams Exemplary  Program  category. 
Conference  planning  team  members 
included  Talat  Azhar,  research  associ- 
ate, Outreach  Office  of  Marketing 
Research;  Melissa  Beidler,  conference 
planner,  Conferences  and  Institutes; 
Mark  Bernhard,  senior  conference 
planner,  Conferences  and  Institutes; 
Jeri  Childers,  conference  chair,  assis- 
tant director,  Outreach  Office  of  Pro- 


gram Development;  Janice  Ferguson, 
marketing  manager,  Outreach  Office 
of  Marketing  Communications;  James 
Fong.  director,  Outreach  Office  of 
Marketing  Research;  Cheryl  George, 
staff  assistant.  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes: Judy  Hall,  conference  planner, 
Conferences  and  Institutes;  Tracey 
Huston,  director.  Office  of  Outreach 
Communications;  Michael  Martin, 
special  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
for  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion; Connie  Pukanic-Smails,  execu- 
tive producer,"  Penn  State  Public 
Broadcasting;  Michelle  Rodgers, 
regional  director.  Capital  Region, 
Cooperative  Extension;  Jacklyn  Rosen- 
feld,  director.  Outreach  Office  of  Mar- 
keting Communications;  Dan 
Williams,  staff  assistant.  Outreach 
Office  of  Program  Development; 
Jeanne  Williams,  program  develop- 
ment specialist.  Outreach  Office  of 
Program  Development;  Sue  Witherite, 
staff  assistant,  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes; and  John  Wozniak,  Web  manag- 
er, Outreach  Office  of  Marketing  Com- 
munications. 

■  The  American  Society  of  Ichthyol- 
ogists and  Herpetologists  conference 
promotional  materials  were  honored 
with  a  Bronze  Award  of  Excellence  in 
the  campaign/mixed  media  category. 
Conference  team  members  were  Eliza- 
beth A.  Bechtel,  associate  director.  Out- 
reach Office  of  Marketing  Communica- 
tions; Janet  Patterson,  senior  conference 
planner.  Conferences  and  Institutes; 
Charles  C.  Herd,  conference  planner, 
Conferences  and  Institutes;  Jay  Stauffer. 
professor  of  ichthyology  and  faculty 
chair;  Patrick  R.  Sharbaugh,  graphic 
designer.  University  Photo/Graphics; 
ami  ( lutreach  Office  of  Marketing  Com- 
munications staff  members  Cheryl  L. 
Himes,  graphic  artist,  David  L.  Maser, 
senior  graphic  designer;  Brian  J. 
Mi/ikar.  graphic  artist;  and  Melinda  K 
Meyers,  production  coordinator. 


Associate  professor  earns 
outstanding  teacher  award 

John  Ousey,  associate  professor  of  environmental  sciences  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County,  received 
the  2000  Outstanding  Teacher  Award. 

Ousey  received  his  B.A.  in  biology 
from  LaSalle  College,  his  M.Ed,  in 
earth  sciences  from  Penn  State,  his 
M.S.  in  environmental  sciences  from 
Drexel  University  and  his  D.Ed,  in 
earth  science  from  Penn  State.  He 
teaches  physical  geology,  historical 
geology,  physical  geography,  introduc- 
tory meteorology,  energy  and  fuels  in 
society,  earth  systems  science  and 
history  of  technology  course. 

Ousey  has  received  numerous  awards  while  at  Penn  state, 
including  the  Atherton  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  in 
1994,  and  the  Collaborative  Teaching  Award  in  1993.  He  has 
taught  at  Penn  State  for  more  than  30  years. 


John  Ousey 


Assistant  professor  wins  NSF  early  career  award 


John  Desjarlais.  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry,  has  received  a  Faculty 
Early  Career  Development  Award 
from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  award,  which  the  agency 
describes  as  its  highest  honor  for 
new  faculty,  provides  four  years  of 
funding  to  stimulate  the  early  devel- 
opment of  academic  careers  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  and  to  support 
the  critical  roles  played  by  faculty 
members  in  integrating  research  John  fcwrlais 
and  education. 

Desjarlais'  research  focuses 
ship  between 


*, ...  Using  a  combination  of  < 
putational  and  experimental  tech- 
niques, he  is  analyzing  the  qualities 
of  amino-acid  sequences  that  deter- 
mine a  natural  protein's  specific 
structure.  This  effort  is  designed  to 
eventually  enable  him  to  synthesize 
novel  proteins  with  desired  struc- 
tures. 

Desjarlais  earned  his  bachelor  s 
degree  in  physics,  cum  laude,  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  i 


and  his  doctoral  degree  in  biophysics  at  Johns 

ocuses  on  the  relation-  Hopkins  University  in  1993.  From  1993  to  1994 

minn  acid  seouence  and  its  he  held  a  postdoctoral  position  at  the  DuPont 

TjZZTZ^TZ^es  the  Merck  Pharmaceutical  Co.  In 1994  M : contm 

j     •         ,„,„,.:.,        the  construction  of  ued  his  postdoctoral  work  at  tne  university  ui 

Sadd  Cental :  e'ncoT  inCation  California  at  Berkeley.  He  arrived  a.  Penn  State 

for  the  folding  of  a  protein  into  a  precise  pat-  in  the  fall  of  l!»i. 
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Daughters  glimpse  a  sampling  of  career  possibilities 


A  record  high  of  384  girls  and  mentors  participated  in  Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work  Day  on  the 
University  Park  campus  April  27,  The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Commission  for  Women,  gave  girls  in 
grades  six  through  12  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  few  of  the  37  career  sites  set  up  for  the  day,  and 
featured  a  luncheon  with  keynote  speaker  Sue  Paterno.  Above,  Rebekah  Voris,  left,  and  Jeri  Beth 
Robinson  measure  calcium  powder  in  the  Mateer  Research  Kitchen.  According  the  the  Department  of 
Food  Science  Web  site  at  http://www.cas.psu.edu/docs/CASDEPT/FOOD/index.html,  more  than 
1.7  million  people  are  employed  in  the  food  industry,  which  is  the  country's  largest  manufacturing 
sector.  The  industry  produces  approximately  12  percent  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  and  is 
responsible  for  more  than  $22.7  billion  in  exports.  At  right,  Darbi  Hirschbiel  walks  down  the  steps  at 
the  Locomotion  Center.  As  she  walks,  infrared  beams  follow  her  movements  via  the  luminous  balls 
taped  to  her  left  leg.  The  information  is  then  displayed  on  a  computer  screen.The  Center  for 
Locomotion  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  research  center  in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  dedicated  to  understanding  the  mechanics  of  human  locomotion  and  to  the  discovery 
and  development  of  biomechanical  solutions  for  pathological  conditions  of  the  feet  and  lower 
extremities. 


PENN  STATERS 


Dr.  Joanna  M.  Cain,  professor  and  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  in  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  was  inducted  as  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Professors  of 
Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  (APGO). 
Cain  will  be  the  first  woman  to  serve 
as  president  for  APGO,  the  national 
medical  organization  devoted  to  med- 
ical education  in  academic  and  teach- 
ing institutions. 

Dr.  Christopher  J.  Carey,  professor  and 
vice  chair  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  The  Mil- 
ton S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  reward  of  research  excel- 
lence at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  Maternal  Fetal  Medicine  for  his 
paper,  "Metronidazole  therapy  increas- 
es the  risk  of  preterm  birth  in  asympto- 
matic women  with  trichomonas."  The 


study  was  selected  as  the  best  plenary 
paper  from  more  than  1,000  presented 
at  the  meeting. 

Myrna  A.  Covington,  instructor  of  educa- 
tion and  academic  adviser,  and  Tineke 
Cunning,  assistant  to  the  vice  provost 
and  dean  in  the  Office  of  Undergradu- 
ate Education,  have  been  awarded  Ger- 
ald Howard  Read  Scholarships  from 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  an  international 
organization  for  professional  educators 
formed  to  promote  quality  education. 
These  competitive  awards  are  granted 
to  allow  recipients  an  opportunity  to 
travel  for  professional  development 
purposes.  Only  50  such  awards  have 
been  granted  in  this  round. 

Matt  Davies,  assistant  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  at  Penn  State  Erie,  present- 
ed "Henri  Lefebvre  and  Global  Politics: 
Everyday  Struggles  and  Spatial  Prac- 


tices," at  the  41st  Annual  Convention  of 
the  International  Studies  Association. 
Davies  also  was  elected  vice  chair  of 
the  Global  Development  Section  of  the 
International  Studies  Association. 

Charles  Ghilani,  associate  professor  and 
program  chair  for  the  B.S.  surveying 
and  A.S.  surveying  technology  pro- 
grams at  Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Con- 
gress on  Surveying  and  Mapping. 
Fellowship  is  bestowed  upon  individu- 
als who  have  displayed  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  survey- 
ing and  mapping  and  Ghilani  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  contributions  to  the 
society  and  profession. 

Ian  R.  Harrison,  professor  of  polymer 
science  in  the  Department  of  Materials 
Science  and  Engineering,  will  be  a  co- 
recipient  of  a  2000  Outstanding 


Achievement  Award  from  the  Society 
of  Plastics  Engineers.  The  award 
comes  from  the  society's  Thermoplas- 
tics Materials  and  Foam  Division  for 
Harrison's  pioneering  work  on  poly- 
mer characterization  with  temperature- 
rising  elution  fractionation  technology. 
Harrison's  earliest  work  on  the  topic 
was  done  in  cooperation  with  Les  Wild, 
formerly  of  Quantum  Chemical  Corp., 
who  will  be  the  other  co-recipient  of 
the  award.  The  researchers  will  serve 
as  keynote  speakers  during  a  technical 
session  on  polymer  foams  at  the  soci- 
ety's annual  technical  conference  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Dale  Jacquette,  professor  of  philosophy, 
presented  a  paper,  "Of  Time  and  the 
River  in  Kant's  Refutation  of  Idealism," 
at  the  Ninth  International  Kant  Con- 
gress at  Humboldt  University  of  Berlin, 
Germany. 
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Focus  on  Research 

College  degree  found  to  be  central 
to  career  success  in  Pennsylvania 


Young  workers  in  today's  econo- 
my will  find  career  success  elu- 
sive without  a  college  degree,  at 
least  in  Pennsylvania,  according 
to  a  study. 

"Compared  to  young  workers 
equipped  with  only  a  high  school 
diploma,  even  some  college  training 
doesn't  make  that  much  difference  in 
personal  income,"  said  Gordon  F. 
Dejong,  distinguished  professor  of 
sociology  and  demography. 

"During  the  boom  years  of  t995-97, 
Pennsylvania  workers  aged  18-39  with 
only  a  high  school  degree  had  a  medi- 
an annual  income  barely  over  $18,000. 
Surprisingly  enough,  U.S.  Census  data 
revealed  that  workers  with  an  associ- 
ate degree  or  some  college  completed 
had  about  the  same  median  income  as 
high  school-only  graduates." 

This  evidence  suggests  that  the  real 
income  benefit  for  Pennsylvania  work- 
ers comes  from  completing  four  or 
more  years  of  college,  said  Dejong, 
who  did  his  research  with  Pamela  M. 
Klein,  doctoral  student  in  sociology 
and  demography. 

"Failure  to  obtain  higher  education 
exacts  a  heavy  price,"  Klein  said.  "In 
1995-97,  a  robust  state  economy  creat- 
ed strong  demand  for  both  white  and 
blue  collar  workers.  Nevertheless,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  six  times 
higher  for  young  high  school  dropouts 
and  2.6  times  higher  for  workers  who 
stopped  with  a  high  school  degree 
than  for  college  graduates." 

In  another  example  of  occupational 
difference  based  on  educational  level, 
88  percent  of  graduate  and  profession- 
al degree  holders  and  58  percent  of 
baccalaureate  degree  graduates  held 
professional  and  managerial  positions. 
By  contrast,  only  2  percent  of  high 


Gordon  Dejong,  distinguished  professor  of  sociology  and  demography,  goes  c 
data  with  Pamela  M.  Klein,  doctoral  student  in  sociology  and  demography.  Their 
research  illustrates  the  link  between  a  college  degree  and  personal  1      "■■ 


school  dropouts  and  8  percent  of  work- 
ers with  a  high  school  diploma  were  in 
professional  or  management  positions. 
At  the  same  time,  40  percent  of  high 
school  dropouts  and  28  percent  of 
high  school  diploma-only  workers 
were  operators,  fabricators  or  laborers, 
the  researchers  said. 

In  1995-97.  only  2  percent  of  work- 
ers aged  18-39  with  a  college  degree 
earned  an  income  below  the  poverty 
line.  This  compares  with  24  percent  of 
the  high  school  dropouts  and  9  percent 
of  the  workers  with  only  a  high  school 
diploma.  In  1997.  the  official  poverty 
threshold  was  $8,350  per  year  for  a 
working-age  individual,  Dejong  said. 


"In  the  U.S.  and  Pennsylvania  econ- 
omy of  the  21st  century,  education  and 
experience,  rather  than  inheritance, 
political  affiliation  or  family  ownership, 
will  increasingly  be  the  primary  crite- 
ria for  good  jobs  and  successful 
employment  for  most  workers,"  said 
Klein. 

The  researchers  used  data  from  the 
March  1995-March  1997  nationwide 
Current  Population  Survey,  collected 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This 
survey  polled  3,009  Pennsylvania  men 
and  women  ages  18-39  who  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  officially  defined  as  full- 
time  or  part-time  workers,  or  were 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work. 


Clinical  study  researches  causes  of  diabetic  eye  disease 


Researchers  at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center  are  enrolling  patients 
in  a  study  of  the  possible  causes  and 
progression  of  diabedc  macular 
edema. 

Diabetic  macular  edema  is  a  leading 
cause  of  severe  visual  loss  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  according  to  the  study's 
principal  invesdgator,  Dr.  Thomas 
Gardner,  professor  of  ophthalmology 
and  cellular  and  molecular  physiology. 

"Previous  research  into  diabetic 
retinopathy  suggests  that  diabetes  trig- 
gers activation  of  protein  kinase  C. 
Protein  kinase  C  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
growth  of  abnormal  blood  vessels, 
causing  diabetic  retinopathy,  and  leak- 


age of  fluid  into  the  macula,  causing 
macular  degeneration,"  he  said. 

Clinicians  nationwide  are  participat- 
ing in  this  study.  Hershey  Medical 
Center  is  one  of  two  study  sites  in 
Pennsylvania;  the  second  is  Scheie 
Eye  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  The 
study  objective  is  to  see  if  inhibiting 
protein  kinase  C  is  effective  in  delay- 
ing the  progression  of  diabetic 
retinopathy.  'Die  study  will  also  investi- 
gate the  need  for  laser  treatment  for 
this  condition. 

Diabetic  retinopathy  affects  the  reti- 
na, the  eye's  thin  light-sensitive  inner 
lining,  and  can  cause  severe  visual  loss 
if  left  untreated.  Macular  edema, 


which  occurs  when  fluid  leaks  into  the 
center  of  the  retina,  causes  blurred  or 
decreased  "straight  ahead"  vision. 

Researchers  hope  that  inhibiting 
the  action  of  protein  kinase  C  will  pre- 
vent the  development  of  proliferative 
diabetic  retinopathy  and  diabetic  mac- 
ular degeneration. 

To  enroll  in  this  trial,  a  patient 
must  be  age  18  or  older,  be  diag- 
nosed with  Type  1  or  Type  2  diabetes 
and  have  visual  acuity  of  20/32  or 
better  in  the  eye  under  study  and 
have  swelling  in  the  eye's  macular 
region.  If  you  meet  these  preliminary 
criteria,  call  (717)  531-4696  for  more 
information. 


FROM  THE 
EXPERTS 

Expert  makes  life  better 
for  children  and  adults 

Claudia  Probart.  associate  professor 
of  nutrition,  has  made  it  her  life's 
ambition  to  educate  others  on  the 
value  of  good  nutrition.  But  as  tech- 
nology has  exploded  with  innovative 
new  ways  to  communicate  and  learn, 
Probart  has  had  to  adapt  with  the 
times  to  continue  trying  to  make  life 
better  for  children  and  adults. 

Her  latest  contribution  is  a  video 
documentary  highlighting  successful 
practices  and  processes  that  schools 
are  using  to  incorporate  federal 
guidelines.  She  hopes  the  program 
will  become  a  model  for  schools 
nationwide  that  need  to  make  similar 
changes  in  their  food  service  pro- 

Another  key  component  of  Pro- 
bart's  research  involves  the  creation 
of  two  award-winning  interactive 
computer  programs  for  middle 
school  children:  "A  Drop  of  Water." 
an  environmental  health  and  water 
pollution  program  funded  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  and 
"Students  Serving  it  Safe."  a  pro- 
gram on  food-safety  issues  funded 
partially  by  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Foundation.  Go  to 
http://www.hlidcit.psu.edu/news/ 
lihdmag/fall%201999/iiutrition.html 
fur  ihc  lull  story. 


Diet  plays  key  role 
in  appetite  control 

In  a  recent  study,  young  men  who 
ate  a  lunch  iiklmlinu  mashed  pota- 
toes prepared  with  heart-healthy, 
mono-unsalurak-d  oil  stayed  satiated 
longer  than  when  they  ate  the  same 
lunch  with  either  rice  or  mashed 
potatoes  prepared  with  polyunsatu- 
rated oil. 

"Rice  prepared  with  polyunsatu- 
rated oil  was  the  least  effective  in 
delaying  the  return  to  hunger  over 
an  eight-hour  test  period,"  said  S.E. 
Specter,  assistant  professor  of  nutri- 
tion and  first  author  of  the  interna- 
tional research  team's  report. 

"Speaking  practically,  these  pre- 
liminary data  suggest  that  die  type 
of  oil  you  cook  with  may  affect  sati- 
ety," he  said.  "Our  study  indicates 
that  mono-unsaturated  oils,  which 
other  researchers  have  shown  can 
help  lower  cardiovascular  disease 
risk,  also  could  be  important  in  help- 
ing control  appetite." 

Specter's  co-authors  are  Bernard 
Guy  Grand,  head  of  the  departments 
of  nutrition  and  internal  medicine  at 
Hotel  Dieu,  J-L.  Joannic.  S.  Aubo- 
iron,  J.  Raison,  M.  Champs,  A.  Bas- 
devant  and  FR.J.  Bornet 

From  an  appetite  control  stand- 
point, the  data  suggest  that  all  calo- 
ries  from  fat  may  not  be  the  same  and 
all  calories  from  starch  may  not  be 
the  same.  However.  Specter  cautions 
that  physiological  signals  are  complex 
and  there  is  a  need  for  further  study. 
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Darryl  Hill,  who  works  with  Pattee  Access  Services  for  the  University  Libraries, 
empties  one  of  three  book  drops  outside  the  Paterno  and  Pattee  libraries  on  ' 
the  University  Park  campus.  The  book  drops  fill  up  on  an  almost  hourly  basis 
at  this  time  of  year,  according  to  Hill.  Students,  faculty  and  staff  should  be 
sure  to  return  or  renew  their  library  items,  or  fines  could  accrue. 


DuBois  campus  to  create  recreation  area 


The  DuBois  Educational  Foundation 
has  purchased  10.4  acres  of  property 
for  use  by  Penn  State  DuBois  as  a  cam- 
pus and  community  recreational  area. 
The  property,  known  as  Monument  Hill, 
is  the  burial  site  of  lumberman  John 
DuBois,  who  founded  the  city  of  DuBois. 
The  educational  foundation,  an 
advisory  board  to  the  campus,  pur- 
chased the  property  for  $225,000  from 
Developac  Realty  of  DuBois.  Eight 
acres  of  the  property,  which  will  be  man- 
aged and  maintained  by  the  campus,  will 
be  developed  as  a  recreational  and  pic- 
nic area  for  students  and  the  communi- 
ty. Approximately  two  acres  in  the  north- 


west corner  of  the  tract  will  be  devel- 
oped as  a  parking  area  to  meet  campus 
needs  at  a  later  date.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  campus's  recent  purchase  of  land 
at  the  base  of  Monument  Hill,  which  is 
being  developed  as  a  student  parking  lot 
with  229  spaces. 

Cleanup  of  the  site  will  begin  soon. 
Campus  service  clubs  will  be  asked  to 
volunteer  some  manpower  and  commu- 
nity groups  may  be  asked  to  help  with 
landscaping.  Plans  also  call  for  the  addi- 
tion of  several  species  of  native  shrubs 
and  Irees.  Faculty  in  the  campus  Wildlife 
Technology  Program  will  provide  their 
expertise  on  which  species  to  plant. 
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Deadlines  near  for 
Fulbright  programs 

The  Fulbright  Scholar  Program's 
annual  competition  opened  March  1 
for  lecturing  and  research  grants  in 
some  130  countries.  Opportunities  are 
open  not  only  to  college  and  university 
faculty  and  administrators,  but  also  to 
professionals  from  the  business  com- 
munity and  government,  as  well  as  to 
artists,  journalists,  lawyers,  independ- 
ent scholars  and  others. 

Grants  are  available  to  faculty  and 
administrators  from  two-year,  four-year 
and  graduate  institutions. 

Fulbright  awards  vary  from  two 
months  to  an  academic  year  or  longer. 
While  foreign  language  skills  are  need- 
ed in  some  countries,  most  lecturing 
assignments  are  in  English.  Some  80 
percent  of  the  awards  are  for  lecturing. 
The  basic  eligibility  requirements 
for  a  Fulbright  Senior  Scholar  award 
are  United  States  citizenship  and  the 
Ph.D.  or  comparable  professional 
qualifications.  (For  certain  fields,  such 
as  the  fine  arts,  the  terminal  degree 
in  the  field  may  be  sufficient.)  For  lec- 
turing awards,  university  or  college 
teaching  experience  is  expected. 

The  application  deadline  for  Ful- 
bright distinguished  chairs  awards  in 
Europe,  Canada  and  Russia  has 
already  passed.  The  application  dead- 
lines for  the  remaining  2001-2002 
grants  are: 

—  Aug.  1  for  Fulbright  lecturing  and 
research  grants  worldwide;  and 

—  Nov.  1  for  spring/summer  semi- 
nars in  Germany,  Korea  and  Japan  for 
international  education  and  academic 
administrators  as  well  as  for  the  sum- 
mer German  studies  seminars. 

Penn  State  faculty  and  staff  interest- 
ed in  information  on  the  program 
should  consult  the  University's  Ful- 
bright Web  page  at  http://ivww.  inter- 
national, psu.  edu/fuUmght/fulschol  html/ 
.  The  Penn  State  page  has  links  to  the 
Council  for  International  Exchange  of 
Scholars  (CIES),  which  administers 
the  Fulbright  Scholar  program. 

Gutenberg  Bible 
pages  in  Libraries 

A  paper  leaf  from  one  of  the  few  exist- 
ing Gutenberg  Bibles  —  a  two-sided 
sheet  consisting  of  four  pages  —  now 
rests  in  a  vault  in  the  special  collections 
area  of  the  Paterno  Library.  Presented 
anonymously  to  Penn  State,  the  leaf  is 
from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  The  Guten- 
berg Bible,  printed  in  Latin,  has  641 
leaves  that  are  printed  in  large,  Gothic 
letters  in  black  ink  on  either  vellum  or 
paper,  and  features  hand-illumination 
with  red  and  blue  ink. 

Printed  by  Johann  Gutenberg  in 
Mainz,  Germany  between  1450  and 
1455,  the  Bible  is  recognized  as  the  first 
printed  book  using  movable  metal  type. 
There  are  47  complete  Bibles  in  exis- 
tence. Several  years  ago,  leaves  from 
two  other  Bibles  that  had  been  broken 
apart  were  sold;  the  Penn  State  leaf  is 
from  one  of  these  Bibles. 
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To  love,  honor  and  cherish 


A  May  wedding  ceremony  at  Eisenhower  Chapel  on  the  University  Park  campus 
joins  employee  Julie  Rae  Tomaso  and  Daniel  Dorlon  III.  The  service  was 
presided  over  by  The  Rev.  Joe  Hlubik  of  the  Penn  State  Catholic  Center.  For 
more  photos,  see  page  6. 


Thousands  have  said  "I  do"  at 
campus'  Eisenhower  Chapel 


"Coin'  to  the  chapel  and  we're  gonna 
get  married .  .  .Goin'  to  the  chapel  of 

Those  lyrics  of  an  old  pop  hit  song 
apply  to  thousands  of  Penn  State 
alumni  who  have  pledged  their  wed- 
ding vows  in  Eisenhower  Chapel  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 


"Many  alumni  met  and  fell  in  love 
while  they  were  students  at  Penn 
State."  said  Jacqueline  Riley,  staff 
assistant  in  the  Center  for  Ethics  and 
Religious  Affairs,  who  is  responsible 
for  scheduling  weddings  at  Eisenhow- 
er Chapel.  "It's  only  appropriate  for 
them  to  be  married  in  the  chapel." 

According  to  Kenneth  Clarke, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Ethics  and 
Weddings,  page  6 


Penn  State  leads  nation  in 
number  of  alumni  who  donate 


By  Mike  Bezilla 

University  Relations 

For  the  third  consecutive  year.  Penn 
State  leads  the  nation  in  the  number  of 
alumni  making  gifts  annually  to  their 
universities,  according  to  figures  recent- 
ly made  available  by  the  Council  for  Aid 
to  Education  (CAE). 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1999,  72.208  Penn  Slate  alumni  made 
gifts  to  tlie  University.  The  University  of 
Michigan  ranked  second,  receiving  gifts 
from  68.602  of  its  alumni.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ranked  third  with  gifts  from 
65,496  alumni. 


Among  Bin  Ten  public  universities. 
Penn  State  also  ranked  fin;!  in  the  per- 
cent of  alumni  who  made  gifts  in  fiscal 
1999.  According  to  CAE  figures,  18.7 
percent  of  all  Penn  Slate  alumni  made 
donations.  Purdue  University  had  the 
smind-iiiglu'sl  parlicipaliim  rale  among 
Big  Ten  publics,  with  1 7.9  percent  of  its 
alumni  making  gifts.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  only  private  institution  in  the 
Big  Ten.  had  a  participation  rate  of  19.5 
percent 

"These  numbers  are  a  wonderful  trib- 
ute to  the  generosity  and  enthusiasm  of 

Alumni  giving,  page  3 


Trustees  appoint  advisory  board  as  part 
of  reorganization  of  medical  center 


Tht*  Hoard  of  Trustees  on  May  12  look 
final  action  to  complete  Penn  State's 
demerger  with  the  Geisinger  Health 
System. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  in 
November  1999  to  end  Penn  State's 
affiliation  with  Geisinger  on  July  1,  2000 
(the  formal  termination  date  of  the  affil- 
iation), all  employees,  equipment, 
licenses  and  other  elements  of  the 
health  care  operations  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  University. 

This  will  include  re-acquiring  the 
Community  Health  Center  building  on 
Fishburn  Road  in  Derry  Township  thai 
was  conveyed  to  Geisenger  in  1997. 


At  its  regular  May  meeting,  the 
trustees  approved  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Pennsylvania  nonprofit  corpora- 
don  controlled  by  the  University  and 
named  "The  Milton  S,  Hershey  Medical 
Center"  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
people,  owning  equipment  and  holding 
the  hospital  and  other  licenses  neces- 
sary to  provide  health  care  services. 

All  facilities  at  the  medical  center 
will  continue  to  be  owned  by  the  Uni- 
versity, but  the  hospital  and  physician 
clinics  will  be  leased  to  the  new  corpo- 


There  are  a 
Hershey,  page  3 


nber  of  important 


Alumni  Association  establishes  fund  to 
provide  additional  support  to  University 


In  an  unprecedented  event  in  higher 
education,  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  established  its  own  $10  mil- 
lion endowment,  with  the  earnings  ear- 
marked for  annual  philanthropy  to  the 
University. 

At  its  recent  meeting,  the  Alumni 
Council  voted  unanimously  to  endow 
the  fund,  to  be  called  the  "Margin  for 
Excellence"  Fund. 

"As  far  as  we  can  tell,  no  other  alum- 
ni association  in  the  country  has  pro- 
vided such  support  to  its  university," 
said  Jim  Carnes,  volunteer  president  of 


the  Alumni  Council,  and  president  and 
CEO  of  Sarnoff  Corp. 

The  money,  accumulated  over  a  peri- 
od of  several  years,  was  the  result  of 
successful  investments  and  entrepre- 
neurial activities.  The  funds  do  not 
come  from  membership  dues.  The 
Alumni  Association  will  continue  to 
hold  and  manage  the  assets  of  this 

The  Penn  State  Alumni  Association 
is  unique  for  its  history  of  giving.  Since 
1988,  the  association  has  contributed  or 

Alumni  support,  page  2 
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Penn  State  research  spin  off  generates  graduate  student  support 


The  commercialization  of  faculty 
research  has  allowed  Penn  State  to 
put  close  to  a  half  million  dollars  in 
a  fellowship  endowment  fund  for  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering. 

"People  sometimes  think  of  technol- 
ogy transfer  and  the  development  of 
intellectual  property  as  something  that 
only  benefits  faculty  members.  In  fact, 
more  often  than  not,  success  at  com- 
mercialization leads  to  greater  opportu- 
nities for  our  Minimis  as  well."  said  Eva 
J.  Pell,  vice  president  for  research  and 
dean  of  The  Graduate  School. 

The  funds  for  the  new  fellowships 
came  from  the  sale  of  stock  that  the  Uni- 
versity received  in  a  license  agreement 
with  a  new  company  started  by  David 
Edwards,  former  associate  professor  of 
chemical  engineering.  The  technology. 
developed  by  Edwards  with  a  Penn 
State/Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology-led international  team,  is  a  new 
type  of  dry  aerosol  mist  that  can  deliver 
medication  thai  will  remain  longer  in  the 
lungs  and  be  better  tolerated. 

After  the  University  patented 
Edwards'  intellectual  property  and  he 
published  his  work,  Edwards  went  to 
Boston,  where  he  had  been  an  MIT  post 
doctoral  fellow,  to  start  his  own  compa- 
ny. Penn  State  took  stock  in  the  compa- 
ny, AIR  Inc.,  as  partial  payment  for 
licensing  a  bundle  of  rights  to  the  tech- 
nology. Edwards'  company  was  eventu- 
ally bought  and  the  stock  held  by  Penn 
State  was  converted  to  publicly  traded 
stock —  which  Penn  State  sold.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  distributed  in  the  usual  40- 
40-20  split  among  the  Penn  State 
Research  Foundation  (PSRF),  the  col- 
lege/department and  the  inventor. 
Edwards,  however,  waived  the  right  to 
his  20  percent  share  which  was  given  to 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  PSRF.  a 
non-profit  foundation.  PSRF  will  use  its 
share  to  fund  palenl  and  intellectual  prop- 
erty administrative  activities. 

"The  money  for  the  fellowships  rep- 
resents the  college's  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  stock  as  well  as 
the  share  diat  would  normally  come  back 
to  the  department.  When  we  told  the 
dean  what  we  had  decided  to  do  with  the 
money,  he  gave  us  the  college's  share 
too,"  said  J.  Larry  Duda.  professor  and 


J.  Larry  Duda,  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  works  with 
graduate  student  Norbert  Luetzow  on  a  fluid  extractor.  Future  graduate  stu- 
dents in  that  department  will  benefit  from  endowed  fellowships  that  have  been 
created  with  funds  garnered  from  the  sale  of  intellectual  property. 


head  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

The  first  fellowships  will  probably  be 
offered  in  fall  2001.  The  University 
invests  fellowship  endowment  funds  and 
uses  only  part  of  the  annual  income.  The 
remaining  income  is  returned  to  the  prin- 
cipal to  protect  it  from  inflation. 

"It's  often  helpful  to  entrepreneurs  for 
the  University  to  take  stock  as  payment 
rather  than  cash,"  said  Thomas  J.  Mona- 
han,  director  of  Penn  State's  Intellectual 
Property  Office.  "The  company  can  then 
focus  cash  resources  on  developing  the 
technology." 

Monahan  said  Edwards'  story  illus- 
trates the  value  of  protecting  intellectual 
property. 

"Because  Penn  State  took  a  patent 
position  in  Edwards'  technology,  venture 
capitalists  were  motivated  to  invest  in  it," 
he  said.  "Intellectual  property  has  to  be 
protected  to  be  commercialized." 

Companies  would  not  be  interested  in 
making  the  significant  financial  invest- 
ment to  develop  a  commercial  product 
unless  the  investment  offers  a  competi- 
tive advantage  and  the  probability  of 
financial  return.  Monahan  explained. 
This  is  not  generally  possible  without  the 
legal  protection  that  a  patent  provides. 


In  1998.  according  to  the  Association 
of  University  Technology  Managers 
report,  the  Penn  State  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Office  filed  190  invention  disclo- 
sures —  the  first  step  in  the  patenting 
process  —  ranking  Penn  State  second  in 
Pennsylvania,  third  in  the  Big  Ten  and 
sixth  among  all  universities  in  the  coun- 
try. 

However,  Duda  thinks  the  total  num- 
ber of  patents  and  the  $3  million  in 
income  they  produced  in  1999  could  be 
higher  based  on  Penn  State's  total 
research  expenditures  of  $393.4  million. 
A  distinguished  researcher  who  is  about 
to  step  down  after  17  years  as  depart- 
ment head,  Duda  said  "Most  people  from 
my  generation  don't  think  about  patent- 
ing their  work  —  and  when  we  do,  we 
think  investors  will  beat  a  path  to  our 
door. 

"None  of  my  patents,  for  example, 
make  money,"  he  said.  "Once  you  get  the 
patent,  you  are  just  starting.  You  need  to 
do  development  and  you  need  to  do  mar- 
keting. Younger  faculty  members,  like 
Edwards,  seem  to  be  more  attracted  to 
doing  this;  although  increasing  numbers 
of  people  of  all  ages  from  throughout  the 
University  are  trying  it" 

Recently,  for  example,  a  new  compa- 


Inventors  lauded 

More  than  100  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents from  throughout  the  University 
were  honored  by  Penn  State  and  the 
Penn  State  Research  Foundation  at 
the  second  annual  Penn  Stale  Inven- 
tors Reception  in  late  April,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  46  patents  their  work  pro- 
duced during  1999. 

The  Penn  State  Research  Founda- 
tion is  a  nonprofit  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  fostering  and  advancing  scientific 
research  within  Pennsylvania  and  to 
supporting  the  development  of  inven- 
tions at  Penn  State.  PSRF  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  The  Corporation 
for  Penn  State. 

Gary  Weber,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  research,  director  of  technol- 
ogy transfer,  and  secretary  of  the 
PSRF,  congratulated  the  inventors  on 
the  significant  increase  in  patent  dis- 
closures, patents  granted  and  royalties 
obtained  in  the  last  few  years.  He  also 
emphasized  the  significant  number  of 
new  businesses  being  grown  from 
Penn  State  inventions. 

For  a  full  listing  of  those 
who  were  honored  and  their 
inventions,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.research.psu.edu/ipo/. 

ny  called  EIEICO  Inc.  was  established 
based  on  licenses  to  three  patented 
Penn  State  agricultural  inventions.  That 
effort  offers  a  new  model  for  technolo- 
gy transfer  in  which  related  inventions 
are  bundled  into  the  same  start-up  com- 
pany. The  concept  offers  those  who 
invest  in  EIEICO  a  higher  likelihood  of 
seeing  a  winner. 

Gary  Weber,  assistant  vice  president 
for  research  and  director  of  technology 
transfer,  said  if  s  important  to  remember 
that  Penn  State  encourages  and  sup- 
ports research  because  it's  part  of  its 
land-grant  mission,  it  helps  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  research 
returns  value  for  the  tax  dollars  invest- 
ed in  the  University.  In  the  case  of 
Edwards'  intellectual  property,  the 
returns  will  be  directly  aiding  the  Uni- 
versity's teaching  function. 

"Unless  we  protect  and  develop  the 
intellectual  property  created  here  so 
that  it  can  be  used  by  the  community-at- 
large,  it  won't  reach  its  full  potential  to 
make  people's  Eves  better,"  Weber  said. 


Alumni  support 

Continued  from  page  1 

pledged  more  than  $12  miUion  to  the  University  in 
support  of  such  programs  as  undergraduate  schol- 
arships, graduate  fellowships,  faculty  fellowships,  die 
Pattee  Library,  the  HUB-Robeson  expansion.  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  and  most  recently,  the  new 
MBNA  Career  Center.  The  Alumni  Association 
places  great  emphasis  on  its  strategic  partnerships, 
bot  h  within  the  University  and  outside. 

Founded  in  1870,  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associa- 
tion is  the  largest  dues-paying  alumni  association  in 
the  country,  with  more  than  143,000  members. 


OBITUARIES 

Merle  U.  Fox,  former  senior  assis- 
tant librarian  at  Penn  State  DuBois; 
died  April  7,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Fox  graduated  from  Towson 
State  University,  with  an  associ- 
ate's degree;  Western  Maryland 
College,  with  a  bachelor's  degree; 
Lancaster  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
with  an  M.Div.;  Western  Michigan 
University.  School  of  Librarian- 
ship,  M.S.L;  and  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Gettysburg,  with 


an  S.T.M. 

In  1958.  Fox  was  ordained  at  St 
John's  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Sabillasville,  Md.,  where  he 
served  five-and-a-half  years.  From 
1966  to  1981  Fox  was  a  librarian  at 
Buffalo-Erie  County  Library,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.;  the  Heidelberg  College 
Library  in  Tiffin,  Ohio;  and  Penn 
State  DuBois. 

Fox  authored  two  books  and 
was  a  member  of  several  associa- 
tions and  organizations.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Alice  B.  Ogline 
Fox,  and  five  brothers.  Memorial 


contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,  memorial 
department,  1864  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023-9980. 

Sarah  D.  McFariand,  college 
health  nurse  at  Penn  State  Abing- 
ton,  from  SepL  1,  1966,  until  her 
retirement  Jan.  1, 1982;  died 
March  30,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Dwight  Schwartz,  professor  of  vet- 
erinary science  extension  from 
1964  until  1984;  died  March  17, 
at  the  age  of  74. 
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Dean  of  Commonwealth  College  to  step  down 


Joseph  C.  Strasser,  dean  of  the  Com- 
monwealth College,  will  retire  from 
Penn  State  to  return  to  the  Naval  War 
College  in  Newport,  R.I.,  to  become 
executive  director  of  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege Foundation,  effective  July  15. 
Strasser  served  as  president  of  the  War 
College  from  1990  to  1995,  when  he 
joined  Penn  State  as  campus  executive 
officer  for  Penn  State  DuBois. 

Strasser  has  been  credited  with 
bringing  a  solid  administrative  struc- 
ture to  the  12-campus  college  and  intro- 
ducing innovative  degree  programs  for 
undergraduates.  John  L  Leathers,  who 
currently  serves  as  interim  provost  and 
dean  of  the  Capital  College,  will  serve 
as  interim  dean  of  the  Commonwealth 
College.  A  search  for  Strasser's  perma- 
nent replacement  will  be  launched 
shortly. 

"This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision 
for  me,"  said  Strasser.  "I  have  devel- 
oped a  great  affection  for  Penn  State 
and  a  great  pride  in  the  Commonwealth 
College.  However,  because  of  family 
and  other  considerations  and  because 
the  college  is  well  on  its  way,  this  is  the 
best  time  for  me  to  step  aside  and  allow 
a  new  dean  to  take  on  the  challenges  of 
lifting  it  to  the  next  level." 


Alumni  giving 

Continued  from  page  1 

our  alumni."  said  Rod  Kirsch,  Penn 
State's  vice  president  for  development 
and  alumni  relations.  "We  are  especial- 
ly pleased  to  have  achieved  such  a  high 
ranking  in  the  rate  of  alumni  participa- 
tion. That  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  indicators  nationally  of  alum- 
ni satisfaction  and  loyalty. 

"Our  high  ranking  also  reflects  the 
vitality  of  the  Grand  Destiny  Campaign 
and  the  success  we've  had  in  commu- 
nicating to  our  alumni  how  much  their 
private  support  adds  value  and  quality 
to  Penn  State." 

The  Grand  Destiny  Campaign  is  the 
University's  effort  to  raise  $1  billion  in 
private  support  over  the  seven-year 
period  ending  June  30,  2003. 

Kirsch  also  noted  that,  among  Big 
Ten  universities,  Penn  State  improved 
its  ranking  in  fiscal  1999  in  eight  of  13 
categories  that  measure  an  institution's 
philanthropic  achievements.  In  three  of 


Since  Strass- 
er became  dean 
in  1997,  the  col- 
lege has  been 
reorganized 
into  divisions  by 
academic  disci- 
pline and  10  of 
the  12  campus 
executive  offi- 
cers are  new.  In  Joseph  C.  Strasser 
addition, 

aggressive  hiring  of  new  faculty  and 
staff  has  enabled  the  college  to  focus 
on  enhancing  academic  quality,  increas- 
ing access  to  higher  education,  espe- 
cially for  adults  and  minorities,  and  pro- 
viding additional  student  services.  He 
also  led  successful  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns to  support  campus  scholarships, 
academic  programs  and  facilities. 

The  Commonwealth  College  was 
established  in  1996  when  the  Universi- 
ty reorganized  its  Commonwealth  Edu- 
cational System.  The  college  includes 
the  Beaver,  Delaware  County,  DuBois, 
Fayette,  Hazleton,  McKeesport,  Mont 
Alto,  New  Kensington,  Shenango, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Worthington  Scranton 
and  York  campuses. 

The  college  has  added  new  bac- 


calaureate degree  programs  in  busi- 
ness, human  development  and  family 
studies,  occupational  therapy  and  infor- 
mation sciences  and  technology.  It  also 
has  added  new  associate  degree  pro- 
grams, and  a  number  of  new  minors. 
Staying  within  its  original  plans,  the  col- 
lege has  had  modest  enrollment  growth 
from  1996  to  1999.  with  an  emphasis  on 
growth  in  selected  baccalaureate  pro- 
grams. 

From  1995-97,  Strasser  servesd  as 
CEO  of  Penn  State  DuBois  and  was 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  all 
campus  programs,  including  initiatives 
that  resulted  in  additional  enrollment, 
the  introduction  of  new  degree  pro- 
grams, a  major  upgrade  in  campus  tech- 
nology and  physical  plant,  and  a  suc- 
cessful fund-raising  campaign.  In  the 
1996  academic  year,  he  also  served  on 
the  University-wide  campus  reorganiza- 
tion steering  committee. 

Before  joining  Penn  State,  Strasser 
had  a  long  and  successful  career  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral.  As  president  of  the  Naval 
War  College,  he  was  responsible  for  a 
budget  of  $22  million.  He  also  served  as 
senior  commander  and  staff  executive 
in  a  number  of  positions. 


First  in  Number  of  Alumni  Donors 


Rank      Institution 


University  of  Michigan  68,602 

University  of  Pennsylvania      60,738 


6        Indiana  University 
8        Ohio  State  University 


University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


56,243 


53,042 


44,613 


6,7%.  Purdue  Universi- 
ty led  the  Big  Ten  in 
this  category,  receiving 
7,458  gifts  matched  by 
corporations.  Corpora- 
tions that  have  match- 
ing-gift  policies  typical- 
ly match  gifts  made  by 
employees  on  a  one-to- 


these  categories,  Perm  State  now  ranks 
second. 

In  total  dollars  received  through 
matching  gifts  from  corporations,  Penn 
State  received  almost  $2.5  million,  sec- 
ond only  to  the  University  of  Michigan's 

nearly  $2.7  million   Penn  State  also     ^'.'go \0Jtt7:// www  p7u.edu/ur/ 
ranked  second  in  the  number  of  mdi-     about /bigten/rankings.html 
vidual  gifts  matched  by  corporations  — 


basis. 

In  the  category  of 
donations   made   via 
deferred  gifts,  Penn 
State's  $14.5  million 
was  second  only  to 
Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity's $29.7  million. 
Deferred  gifts  are  commitments  made 
currently,  often  in  the  form  of  trusts  or 
other  estate  plans,  that  will  be  fulfilled 
at  a  future  time. 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  rank- 
ings in  the  categories  mentioned 


Hershey 
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advantages  to  be  gained  by  placing  all 
health  care  services  in  a  separate  corpo- 
ration. With  oversight  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors that  can  focus  exclusively  on  the 
management  and  growth  of  clinical  serv- 
ices, the  new  corporation  will  have 
greater  flexibility  to  develop  operational 
and  employment  policies  necessary  in  a 
competitive  health  care  environment, 
according  to  officials. 

The  success  of  this  clinical  enterprise 
is  essential  to  support  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, which  will  remain  the  fundamental 
purpose  and  mission  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  will  consist  of 
14  members.  Nine  directors  will  be 
appointed  directly  by  Penn  State's  Board 
of  Trustees.  Penn  State's  senior  vice  pres- 
ident for  health  affairs,  who  also  serves 
as  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
chief  executive  officer,  will  serve  in  an  ex- 
officio  capacity  as  a  director.  In  addition. 
one  physician  who  chairs  a  clinical  depart- 
ment will  be  appointed  to  serve. 

The  remaining  three  directors  have 
been  selected  as  pari  of  the  initial  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  corporation  and 
thereafter  will  appoint  their  own  succes- 
sors. Those  directors  are  Dennis  Brenck- 
le,  Peter  M.  Carlino  and  John  H.  Rhodes. 

The  following  current  and  former 
Penn  Stale  trustees  and  senior  officers 
were  appointed  to  the  board  and  are  list- 
ed with  the  expiration  dale  of  their  tenure: 

■  Donald  M.  Cook  Jr.  —  2002; 

■  Carol  Herrmann  —  2003; 

■  Steve  A.  Garban  —  2001; 

■  Edward  P.  Junker  III  —  2003; 

■  LJ.  RowellJr.—  2001; 

■  GaryC.  Schultz— 2001; 

■  Graham  B.  Spanier  — 2002; 

■  William  L  Weiss  —  2003;  and 

■  MimiFredman  —  2002. 

The  trustees  also  authorized  officers  of 
tile  University  to  "execute  such  documents 
and  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
reacquire  the  Community  Health  Center 
building  in  Derry  Township,  Dauphin 
County,  at  net  book  value,  and  to  lease  lo 
The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
such  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  fur- 
rushing  health  care  services." 


Applications  for  admission  to  Penn  State  are  on  the  rise  this  year 


Applications  for  admission  to  Penn  State 
for  the  2000-2001  academic  year  have 
again  broken  previous  records,  with  more 
than  71,000  applications  already  received, 
according  to  University  President  Graham 
B.  Spanier,  who  said  he  expects  that  num- 
ber to  continue  to  rise  as  fall  approaches. 
But  despite  this  surge  in  interest, 
Spanier  said  Penn  State  is  still  holding  to 
its  plan  for  controlled  enrollment  growth 
that  was  put  in  place  in  1996  when  the  Uni- 
versity reorganized  its  campuses. 


"This  is  an  overall  increase  of  nearly 
5,000  applications  over  last  year,  which 
was  a  record  year,"  Spanier  told  Board 
of  Trustees  members  on  May  12. 
"Enrollment,  however,  is  remaining  rel- 
atively stable,  as  we  projected." 

Graduate  applications  are  up  3  percent, 
while  out-of-state  applications  have 
increased  18  percent  Penn  State's  Dick- 
inson School  of  Law  also  has  experienced 
a  phenomenal  jump  in  applications,  with 
the  number  of  students  seeking  admis- 


sion this  year  rising  by  36  percent  over  last 
year.  There  also  has  been  a  16  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  of 
color  who  are  applying  to  Penn  State. 

"About  one  in  six  prospective  med- 
ical students  in  the  U.S.  have  applied  to 
our  College  of  Medicine  in  Hershey,"  he 
added. 

The  president  said  that  under  the  1996 
plan,  the  University  is  enrolling  a  smaller 
proportion  of  freshmen  and  is  focusing  its 
future  growth  at  the  campuses  on  upper- 


division  students,  primarily  by  retaining 
students  who  are  completing  their  sopho- 
more year  at  a  Penn  State  campus,  thus 
reducing  demand  at  University  Park. 

Last  year,  total  University  enrollment 
was  80,873,  with  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment virtually  identical  to  1998  figures. 
University  Park  enrollment  fell  by  311 
students  to  a  total  of  40,658.  Total 
enrollment  at  other  Penn  State  locations 
increased  to  40,215,  mostly  at  the  jun- 
ior/senior level. 


^Awards 

EMS  recognizes  seven  faculty  members 


Seven  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences  faculty  members  have  been 
recognized  for  their  contributions  with 
the  Wilson  Awards  for  Outstanding 
"leaching.  Excellence  in  Research  and 
Outstanding  Service. 

The  2000  Wilson  Award  recipients 

■  Donald  A.  Koss.  professor  of 
materials  science  and  engineering,  and 
Susan  Trolier-McKinslry.  associate 
professor  of  ceramic  science,  for  teach- 
ing; 

■  Michael  A.  Arthur,  professor  of 
geosciences;  Long-Qing  Chen,  associ- 
ate professor  of  materials  science  and 
engineering;  and  Chunshan  Song, 
associate  professor  of  fuel  science;  all 
for  research; 

■  C.  Gregory  Knight,  professor  of 
geography,  and  Peter  T.  Luckie,  associ- 
ate dean  for  research  and  professor  of 
mineral  engineering,  for  service. 

Koss  was  recognized  for  outstand- 
ing instruction 


Donald  A,  Koss 
real-world  example 
larly  acclaimed  for ; 
oped.  "The  Practicing  Materials  Engi- 
neer," in  which  students  are  brought 
into  contact  with  professionals  at  all 
levels  of  the  materials  industry. 

Trolier-McKinstry  was  honored  for 
her  dedication  to  teaching  and  exam- 
ple as  a  role  model.  Her  students 
appreciate  her  vigilance  in  presenting 
comprehensible  course  materials. 
Trolier-McKinstry  also  is  the  associate 
director  of  the  Materials  Research  Lab- 
oratory. She  is  seen  as  a  role  model 
outside  the  classroom  —  especially  for 


and  engineer- 
ing —  and  was 
recently  award- 
ed the  2000 
Robert  L.  Coble 
Award  for 
Young  Scholars 
in  recognition  ol 
her  research  on 
ferroelectrics. 
Arthur  was 
cited  for  pio- 
Susan  Trolier-McKinstry     neering  work 
using  carbon  isotopes  to  determine 
atmospheric  C02  concentrations 
through  geologic  time.  His  studies 

have  shown  that 
C02  levels  from 
25  to  5  million 
years  ago  did 
not  fluctuate 
much  despite 
dramatic  climac- 
tic changes  dur- 
ing the  period. 
His  research 
has  significant 
Michael  A.  Arthur  implications  for 

understanding  Earth's  carbon  cycle 
and  the  limitations  of  its  influence  on 
the  planet's  climate. 

Chen  was  acknowledged  for  his 
work  developing  successful  computa- 
tional models  to  study  complex 

microstructural 
evolution  in  mul- 
tiphase systems, 
grain  growth 
and  domain  evo- 
lution in  ferro- 
electric and  fer- 
roelastic  materi- 
als. His  work 
provides  a  new 
way  to  realisti- 
Long-qing  Chen  cally  model  the 

microstructural  evolution  of  technologi- 
cally important  materials. 

Song  was  honored  for  original  and 
important  contributions  to  selective 
zeolite  catalysis  research.  His  findings 


have  led  to  methods  for  converting 
hydrocarbon  resources  into  high-value 
organic  chemi- 
cals and 


environmentally 

portation  fuels 
and  industrial 
materials.  Song, 
who  is  also  the 
director  of  the 
Energy  Insti- 
Chunshan  Song  mte-s  Applied 

Catalysis  in  Energy  Lab,  holds  six 
patents  or  disclosures  for  his  work. 

rognized  for  his  work 
>  a  facilitator, 
builder  and 
leader.  He  has 
played  a  vital 
role  in  develop- 
ing college 
research  cen- 
promoting 


the  i 
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young  scholars 
and  building 
informal  net- 
C.  Gregory  Knight  works  mat 

advance  college  goals  and  establish  a 
sense  of  community. 

Luckie  was  honored  for  14  years  of 
noteworthy  service  directing  the 

research  enter- 
prise of  the  col- 
lege as  associ- 
ate dean  for 
research.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure 
the  annual 
research  funded 
in  the  college 
doubled  and 
national 

Peter  T.  Luckie  research  agen- 

das turned  to  the  environment,  materi- 
als and  geographic  information  sci- 
ence. Luckie  will  step  down  from  his 
position  as  associate  dean  for  research 
at  the  end  of  June. 


Professor  elected  to  National  Academy  of  Sciences 


Moses  Chan,  Evan  Pugh  professor  of 
physics,  has  been  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
considered  one  of  the  highest  honors 
that  can  be  accorded  a  United  States  sci- 
entist or  engineer.  Sixty  new  members 
were  recently  elected,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  active  members  to  1,843. 

Chan's  research  is  aimed  at  answer- 
ing, or  raising,  fundamental  questions 
about  matter  in  its  various  phases  or 
states  such  as  liquid,  solid  and  gas.  The 
principles  he  and  his  research  group 
have  helped  to  establish  have  proven  to 
be  useful  in  understanding  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  problems  in  condensed-matter 
systems  undergoing  phase  transitions. 

A  major  achievement  of  Chan's 


research  group 
in  1984  was  the 
confirmation  of 
one  of  the  most 
important  theo- 

statistical 
mechanics, 
known   as   the 
two-dimensional 
Ising      Model, 
Moses  Chan  which  until  the 

work  of  Chan  and  his  group  had  not 
been  tested  experimentally  since  it  was 
first  proposed  40  years  earlier. 

Chan  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
physics,  magna  cum  laude,  at  Bridge- 
water  College  in  Virginia  in  1967.  then 


enrolled  in  the  physics  department  at 
Cornell  University,  where  he  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  1969  and  a  doctoral 
degree  in  1974.  He  joined  Penn  State  as 
assistant  professor  of  physics  in  1979. 
He  was  promoted  to  associate  professor 
in  1984  and  to  professor  in  1986,  then 
was  honored  as  distinguished  professor 
of  physics  in  1990  and  Evan  Pugh  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in  1994. 

Chan  has  trained  nearly  20  graduate 
students  in  his  laboratory  and  has  spon- 
sored nine  postdoctoral  scholars  at 
Penn  State. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a 
private  organization  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  its  use  for  the  general  welfare. 


May  18,  2000 


Instructor  earns 
faculty  prize  for 
outstanding  work 

Doris  'Tiz"  Griffith,  instructor  in  kine- 
siology at  Penn  State  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, has  been  awarded  the  Madlyn  L. 
Hanes  Faculty 


Doris  'To"  Griffith 

The  Hanes 
prize  was  established  and  funded  by 
the  faculty  at  Penn  State  Delaware 
County  in  1998  as  a  tribute  to  Madlyn 
L  Hanes.  former  director  of  academ- 
ic affairs  at  the  campus  and  now  exec- 
utive officer  and  associate  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  at  Penn  State  Great 
Valley  School  of  Graduate  Profession- 
al Studies. 

Griffith,  who  has  served  as  campus 
athletic  director  since  1988,  earned 
her  B.S.  in  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion at  Temple  University,  and  her 
M.S.  in  health  and  physical  education 
at  West  Chester  University.  She  was 
named  the  Commonwealth  Campus 
Athletic  Conference  Tennis  Coach  of 
the  Year  in  1990,  and  has  served  on 
many  campus  boards.  She  joined  the 
campus  faculty  in  1981. 

McKeesport lauds 
three  employees 

James  Adams,  instructor  in  English  at 
Penn  State  McKeesport,  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Academic  Excellence 
Award  from  that  campus'  Advisory 
Board.  The  award  is  presented  in 
recognition  of  faculty  whose  teaching, 
scholarship,  research,  publication, 
service  or  mentoring  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  academic 
excellence  of  the  campus.  Adams  was 
cited  as  an  outstanding  teacher,  cam- 
pus leader,  mentor  and  community- 
minded  professional. 

The  Service  Award  at  McKeesport 
was  given  to  Carol  Meek,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  academic  affairs,  in 
recognition  of  her  exemplary  contribu- 
tions to  the  University.  Meek  coordi- 
nates many  campus  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Women  In  Science,  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology  arid  SummerSET 
programs,  the  Women's  Commission 
and  commencement  at  the  campus. 

J.  Patrick  Boyle,  director  of  student 
affairs,  received  the  Leadership 
Award  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
accomplishments  that  have  con- 
tributed to  campus  progress.  The 
award  recognized  Boyle's  leadership 
qualities  as  well  as  his  willingness  to 
commit  time  and  effort  above  and 
beyond  his  regular  duties. 


May  18,  2000 


Awards 


Associate  professor 
of  chemistry  named 
a  Guggenheim  Fellow 

Xumu  Zhang,  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  has 
been  selected  as  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellow  by  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memor- 
ial Foundation. 

According  to  the  founda- 
tion, Guggenheim  Fellows 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  unusually  distinguished 
achievements  and  their 
exceptional  promise  for 
future  accomplishments. 
Zhang  was  among  182  scien-  Xumu  aang 
tists,  scholars  and  artists  selected  from  a  pool  of 
2,927  applicants  to  receive  the  award  this  year. 

The  award  will  provide  support  for  Zhang's  work 
with  asymmetric  catalysts  designed  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  efficient,  high-yield  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  compounds  known 
as  chiral  drugs  —  a  broad  category  of  medications 
whose  therapeutic  effectiveness  is  dependent  on  the 
shape  and  configuration  of  a  drug  molecule  in  addi- 
tion to  its  chemical  composition. 

Zhang's  research  goals  include  understanding  the 
factors  that  control  the  formation  of  these  molecules 
and  to  develop  catalytic  techniques  for  producing 
them  in  quantities  sufficient  for  industrial  applica- 
tions in  the  agrochemical,  electronics,  food-additive, 
fragrance  and  pharmaceutical  industries.  Tech- 
niques for  producing  useful  molecular  configurations 
have  the  ability  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  lower 
the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  process. 


Mont  Alto  honors  two  faculty  members 


Two  Mont  Alto  faculty  members  have  been  honored  for 
their  outstanding  contributions.  Robert  Maurer,  assis- 
tant professor  of  mathematics,  received  the  Martha  A 
Fisher  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching,  and  James 
Donovan,  associate  professor  of  history,  earned  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  Advising  Award. 

Maurer  started  his  tenure  at  Penn  State  in  the  fall 
of  1963  and  has  taught  in  seven  departments  for  pro- 
grams in  four  colleges.  He  also  was  campus  registrar 


for  27  years.  Maurer  will  retire  this  summer. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Martha  Fisher  Award,  an 
instructor  must  teach  at  least  four  classes  per  year  and 
be  nominated  by  a  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  student 

Donovan  began  teaching  at  Mont  Alto  in  1983.  He 
teaches  history  at  Penn  State  autl  advises  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts.  The  Student  Government 
Association  Advising  Award  is  based  on  excellence  in 
academic  counseling  and  advising. 


Associate  professor  wins  Humboldt  fellowship 


Stephen  M.  Wheeler 


Stephen  M.  Wheeler,  associate  professor 
ol  classics,  has  been  awarded  a  research 
fellowship  for  2000-2001  from  the  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  Foundation  in  Bonn, 
Germany. 

The  fellowships  are  awarded  to  schol- 
ars of  all  disciplines  in  a  worldwide  com- 
petition. The  award  includes  a  monetary 
grant  and  support  for  research  at  a  Ger- 
man university  of  tile  recipient's  choice  for 
a  period  of  one  year.  Wheeler  was  select- 
ed to  receive  the  honor  in  recognition  of 


his  research  achievements  in  the  field  of 
Latin  literature  and  especially  for  his  liter- 
ary critical  contributions  to  the  study  of 
Ovid's  poetry. 

Wheeler  will  conduct  his  research  at 
the  Free  University  Berlin  and  write  his 
third  book,  Ovid's  Ancient  Readers:  Recep- 
tion, Interpretation,  Dialogue,  which  will 
examine  the  evidence  for  Ovid's  reader- 
ship in  classical  antiquity  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  lo  the  fall  of  Rome.  He  has  been 
at  Penn  State  since  1992. 


Systems  engineer  earns  Caldwell  Service  Award 


Mike  Kauffman.  systems  engineer  in  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems  (OAS)  at  University  Park,  has 
been  awarded  the  2000  Thomas  R.  Caldwell  Service 
Award  for  Excellence. 

Kauffman,  a  Penn  State  employee  since  1976,  was 
recognized  in  particular  for  his  leadership  role  on  the 
Y2K  project,  which  made  sure  the  University's  com- 
puter systems  would  run  without  problems  after  Dec. 
31,  1999,  and  educated  employees  to  ensure  that  the 
more  than  30,000  desktop  computers  in  use  at  the 


University  also  would  Iiiik  lion  properly. 

All  employees  of  OAS  are  eligible  (or  the  award, 
which  is  named  for  former  employee  Tom  Caldwell,  ;i 
senior  systems. ui.'ilysl  in  OAS  for  more  than  15  years, 
who  died  in  a  house  fire  in  1991. 

Nominees  are  judged  on  their  dedication  to  their 
job,  interpersonal  relations  and  outstanding  job  knowl- 
edge. A  permanent  plaque  listing  the  previous  hon- 
orees  is  on  display  in  2  Shields  Building  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus. 


PARTINGS 

Assistant  professor's  influence  reached  far  and  wide 


Charles  F.  Gunderman,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  exercise  and  sport  science, 
has  retired  from  Penn  State  DuBois 
after  30  years  of  service. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  Gun- 
derman has  taught  courses  in  kinesi- 
ology, emergency  care,  and  health  and 
safety.  From  1969  to  the  mid-1980s,  he 
was  the  coordinator  of  athletics  at  the 
campus  and  coached  soccer,  golf, 
swimming,  wrestling,  basketball  and 
baseball. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  contri- 


butions, the  Commonwealth  College 
Council  of  Athletic,  Intramural  and 
Recreation  Directors  has  named  Gun- 
derman to  the  Robert  J.  Scannell  Roll 
of  Honor.  The  honor  is  presented 
annually  to  a  campus  coach,  faculty  or 
staff  member  who  serves  the  program 
with  distinction. 

Gunderman  joined  Penn  State 
DuBois  in  1969.  Over  the  years,  his 
interest  in  athletics  influenced  the 
campus  and  community. 

As  a  result  of  his  work  with  the 


New  Jersey  Association  for  Blind  Ath- 
letes, the  group  has  held  the  Doug 
Helmacy  Goalball  Tournament  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  athletes  in 
DuBois  every  year  since  1990.  Gun- 
derman is  the  director  of  the  tourna- 
ment 

His  work  with  blind  swimmers  led 
to  a  position  as  the  national  swim 
coach  at  the  1988  Paralympic  Games 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  and  head  swim  coach 
at  the  World  Youth  Championships  in 
Ste.  Etienne,  France,  in  1990. 


Several  announce  their  retirements  from  the  University 


Joseph  B.  Bodkin,  analytical  chemist 
in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral 
Sciences,  from  April  1,   1966,  to 


George  R.  Conklin,  chemical  laborato- 
ry technician  in  the  Eberly  College  of 
Science,  from  Dec.  2, 1973,  to  Jan.  29. 

Beverly  A.  Crabtree,  development 
assistant  at  Penn  State  Altoona,  from 
Dec.  12,  1973,  to  Feb.  1. 

James  J.  DePloey,  associate  professor 


of  biology  at  Penn  Slate  York,  from 
Aug.  17.  1970,  to  Feb.  1. 

Roy  H.  Hammerstedt,  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry in  the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence, from  Feb.  1, 1970,  to  Jan.  1. 

Barbara  E.  Homan,  supervisor,  housing 
services  in  Housing  and  Food  Services, 
from  Dec.  1. 1974,  to  Jan.  1. 

Ronald  G.  Hoover,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Penn  State  Altoona,  from 
Sept  1. 1965,  to  Jan.  1. 


Jill  A.  Snoop,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services,  from  Oct  1, 
1974,  to  Jan.  1. 

Sarah  P.  Stouffer,  janitorial  worker  in  the 
Office  of  Physical  Plant  from  May  14, 
1973,  to  Jan.  29. 

William  D.  Stouffer,  janitorial  worker, 
group  leader  in  the  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  from  May  11, 1970,  to  Jan.  29. 

Nancy  G.  Swank,  supervisor,  housing 
services  in  Housing  and  Food  Services, 
from  June  18. 1973.  to  Jan.  1. 


Professor  to  retire 
with  emeritus  rank 

Mark  Battaglia,  professor  of  landscape 
architecture,  will  retire  with  emeritus 
rank  in  June  after  29  years  with  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Battaglia  received  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  landscape  architecture 
from  Penn  State  and  his  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  addi- 
tion to  teaching  at  Penn  State,  he  has 
farmed  in  Penns  Valley  since  1971.  and 
also  has  had  his  own  landscape  archi- 
tecture practice.  He  has  worked  with 
students  on  numerous  public  service 
projects,  including  the  recent  design  for 
the  Maurice  K.  Goddard  Memorial  at 
Wykoff  Run  Natural  Area  in  Clinton 
County  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Forestry. 

Battaglia  plans  to  work  this  summer 
with  Dan  Jones,  professor  of  landscape 
architecture;  Dan  Nadenicek,  associate 
professor  of  landscape  architecture;  and 
Dan  Stearns,  associate  professor  of  land- 
scape contracting,  on  die  implementation 
of  Penn  State's  Peace  Garden  between 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center  and  Old  Main 
on  the  University  Park  campus. 
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Weddings 


Continued  from  page  1 
Religious  Affairs,  university  campus 
chapels  are  very  popular  for  weddings  and 
at  some  institutions  are  exceptionally  busy. 

"It's  not  unusual  to  have  a  full  weekend 
of  weddings  ;it  Eisenhower  Chapel  from 
May  through  October,"  he  said.  "Most 
involve  alumni  since  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  sentiment  attached  to  Penn  State  by  for- 
mer students  and  many  have  a  desire  to  be 
married  in  the  chapel.  But  immediate  fami- 
lies of  faculty  and  staff  members  also  use 
ii  heavily. 

"Although  we  haven't  made  an  exact 
count  from  our  records.  I  believe  that 
there  have  been  thousands  of  weddings 
held  at  the  chapel  since  it  was  built  in 
1956." 

To  be  married  in  the  chapel,  the  bride 
or  bridegroom  must  be  a  full-time  student, 
alumna/alumnus,  full-time  employee  of 
Penn  State,  or  a  member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  a  faculty  or  staff  member.  People 
of  any  faith  may  schedule  weddings,  as 
long  as  the  ceremony  is  officiated  by  an 
ordained  minister,  priest  or  rabbi.  The  cer- 
emony must  meet  the  legal  requirements 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  case  of  Julie  and  Dan  Dorlon  III, 
a  couple  married  in  the  the  chapel  earlier 
this  month,  the  bride  had  several  links  to  the  Univer- 
sity. She  is  a  1991  graduate  of  Penn  Slate  and  just 
completed  the  University's  art  education  certificalinn 
program  as  a  graduate  student.  She  currency  works 
as  an  exhibits  coordinator  for  University  Libraries  on 
the  University  Park  campus.  Her  husband,  a  graduate 
of  Union  College  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  is  operations 
manager  for  Energy  Answers  Corp..  Albany,  N.Y. 

Most  weddings  are  held  on  Saturday  since  wor- 
ship services  are  conducted  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday 
and  Campus  Ministries  groups  use  the  space 


Newly  married,  Julie  and  Dan  Dorlon  III  make  their  way  back  down  the 


throughout  the  week.  Each  wedding  reservation  at 
the  all-faith  chapel,  which  seats  a  maximum  of  125,  is 
for  two  hours,  allowing  four  weddings  on  a  Saturday. 
"We  currently  have  reservations  and  deposits  for 
weddings  up  until  the  year  2002,"  Riley  said.  "Some 
people  make  a  reservation  well  in  advance  to  make 
certain  they  get  the  precise  time  they 
are  interested  in.  But  it's  a  myth  that 
there  is  a  two-year  waiting  list  to  hold  a 
wedding  in  Eisenhower.  Actually,  you 
need  only  schedule  two  weeks  before  the 
event  and,  if  there  is  an 
opening,  it  will  be  fitted  into 
the  schedule." 

Clarke  expects  the  num- 
ber of  weddings  held  on 
campus  to  increase,  especial- 
ly in  light  of  the  planned 
expansion  of  Eisenhower 
Chapel.  Design  of  a  new 
multi-faith  spiritual  center,  to 
include  an  800-seat  worship 
area,  currently  is  under  way. 
"The  additional  space  may 
allow  for  more  weddings,"  he 
said.  "At  the  same  time, 
there  may  be  other  activities 
in  that  new  space  on  Satur- 
days. One  of  the  things  we 
need  to  think  through  is 
whether  we  can  have  wed- 
dings taking  place  simultane- 
ously in  the  all-faith  chapel 
and  the  new  spiritual  center. 
Both  will  be  available.  It's  something  for 
us  to  think  about  in  terms  of  feasibility." 

Both  Clarke  and  Riley  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  Eisenhower  Chapel  weddings. 

"One  particular  one  that  comes  to 
mind  was  held  during  the  blizzard  at  the 
end  of  spring  break  in  March  1993," 
Clarke  said.  "The  family  decided  not  to 
cancel,  and  Jane  Wettstone,  our  staff 
assistant,  played  a  major  role  by  coming 
in  on  her  skis  to  open  the  chapel  and 
assist  with  the  wedding." 

"Because  of  the  snowstorm,  the  wed- 
ding started  two  hours  late."  Wettstone 
said.  "The  organist,  Tony  Ujach,just 


kept  playing  and  everyone  remained  calm.  It  was  a 
lovely  experience." 

Riley  recalls  one  couple  who  planned  to  get  mar- 
ried while  they  were  students  at  Penn  State,  but  then 
went  their  separate  ways  after  graduation.  Married 
and  divorced,  they  returned  to  the  campus  years  later. 


They  came  back  for  an  alumni  reunion  and  fell  in 
love  again,"  Riley  said.  "They  arranged  to  get  mar- 
ried on  Sept.  9,  1999,  since  that  was  exactiy  40  years 
from  the  date  on  which  they  originally  had  planned 
their  wedding. 

"Since  it  fell  on  a  Thursday,  they  couldn't  get  married 
in  the  all-faith  chapel,  but  we  were  able  to  use  a  smaller 
chapel  in  Eisenhower  that  holds  12  people.  I  get  caught 
up  in  those  kinds  of  stories.  1  just  love  them." 

Wedding  reservation  forms  for  Eisenhower 
Chapel  may  be  obtained  by  calling  (814)  865-6548  or 
by  e-mail  at  jxr53@psu.edu. 

To  view  more  photos  from  this  wedding,  and  to 
tell  us  about  your  own  wedding  experiences,  check 
the  Web  at  http://mww.pm.edu/ur/stori25/weddings/. 
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News  in  Brief 


Section  of  Curtin  Road  closed 

A  section  of  Curtin  Road  between  the 
Rec  Hall  parking  lot  and  the  Allen 
Road  intersection  (near  the  corner 
where  Eisenhower  Chapel  sits)  on  the 
University  Park  campus  will  be  closed 
from  now  until  July  6  for  a  water  main 
replacement  and  road  resurfacing  proj- 
ect. 

The  construction  will  close  both 
lanes  of  the  roadway.  Curtin  Road  will 
reopen  for  the  National  Governors' 
Association  Conference  (July  8-11) 
and  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival 
of  the  Arts  Guly  12-16).  The  Rec  Hall 
parking  lot  will  remain  open  during  the 
entire  construction  period. 

Sidewalks  in  the  construction  zone 
on  the  south  side  of  Curtin  Road,  west 
from  the  intersection  of  Allen  Road  to 
McKee  Hall,  will  be  closed.  The  side- 
walk on  the  north  side  (Kern  Graduate 
Building)  will  be  open,  but  steps  from 
Fisher  Plaza  to  Curtin  Road  will  be 
closed. 

Construction  in  the  area  will  resume 
on  July  17.  Curtin  Road  will  then  be 
closed  from  the  Allen  Road  intersec- 
tion to  the  eastern  end  of  Pattee 
Library. 

The  project  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  mid-August.  Anyone  with 
questions  should  e-mail  Paul  Ruskin  at 
pilrLV' psu.edu. 

University  holidays 

The  Memorial  Day  holiday  will  be 
observed  officially  by  the  University  on 
Monday.-May  29.  Independence  Day 
Guly  4)  will  be  observed  on  Tuesday, 
July  4.  Classes  will  not  be  in  session  on 
either  of  those  days. 

Call  Center  Memorial  Day  hours 

The  Penn  State  Call  Center  Services 
Office  will  be  operating  on  limited 
hours  Monday,  May  29,  for  the  Memo- 
rial Day  holiday.  Office  hours  will  be  8 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  The  center  will 
resume  normal  hours  of  7  a.m.  to  11 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  30.  The  center's 
Call  Handling  and  Message  Phone  Ser- 
vice —  CHAMPS  —  will  be  available 
for  departments  needing  phone  cover- 
age. Call  the  Audio  Reservation  Center 
at  (814)  863-3410  for  more  information, 
or  check  the  Web  at  http://www.otc. 
psu.edu/services/staff/callcenter.asp 
under  "Message  Service." 

Summer  classes 

The  Center  for  Arts  &  Crafts 
announces  summer  adult  classes  in 
calligraphy,  yoga,  drawing,  poetry  writ- 
ing, ceramics,  slide  photography, 
stained  glass,  Spanish  dance,  billards, 
"Roots  of  Reggae,"  playwriting,  "Art  of 
the  Brady  Bunch"  and  creating  herbal 
products. 

To  register  call  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  (814)  863-0229. 

Shaver's  Creek 

Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center 


Kimberly  Balent  tosses  the  last  of  her  belongings  to  her  father,  Tom  Balent,  as 
they  empty  her  University  Park  residence  hall  room,  load  their  vehicle  and  get 
ready  to  return  to  Maryland.  Most  students  returned  home  for  the  summer 
before  commencement  ceremonies  last  weekend,  but  others  were  Just  arriving. 
Arrival  day  for  the  summer's  first  six-week  session  was  May  14,  and  classes 
began  May  15. 


near  the  University  Park  campus  has 
several  activities  planned  for  June.  All 
activities  will  lake  place  at  Shaver's 
Creek  unless  otherwise  noted.  The 
schedule  follows: 

■  New  Games,  physically-active 
games  for  people  all  ages  and  abilities, 
2  to  3:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  June  4;  $5  for 
nonmembers.  $4  for  members. 

■  Project  WET  (Water  Education 
for  Teachers) .  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  June  17  and  18;  $85 
per  person. 

■  Family  Potluck  and  Contra 
Dance,  5  to  6  p.m.  dinner,  6  to  8:30 
p.m.  dance,  Friends  School,  1900  Uni- 
versity Drive  Extension;  $6  for  nonm- 
members,  $5  for  members,  children 

■  Project  Food,  Land  and  People: 
Food  and  Fiber  Across  the  Curricu- 
lum, teaches  students  (grades  four  to 
eight)  about  resource  use,  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  22  and 
23;  $85  per  person. 

■  Family  Rock  Climbing,  8:30  am. 
to  5  p.m.,  Saturday  in  June,  date  to  be 
determined,  ages  10  and  up,  maximum 
of  10  people;  carpool  from  Shaver's 
Creek  to  Donation. 

■  Owl  Prowl.  8  to  10  p.m.,  Friday, 
June  16;  $5  for  nonmembers,  $4  for 
members. 

■  Project  Learning  Tree,  for  those 
who  work  with  young  people,  empha- 
sizes awareness,  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  trees  and  forests,  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 


day in  June,  date  to  be  announced,  $85 
per  person. 

■  Summer  Discovery  Camp,  weeks 
of  June  19  and  26;  July  17,  24  and  31; 
and  Aug.  7. 

■  Raptor  Camp,  week  of  June  26. 
For  more  information  on  these 

events,  call  (814)  863-2000  or  visit  the 
Shaver's  Creek  Web  site  at  kttp:// 
www.outreach.psu.edu/ShaversCreek/. 

Laptop  access 

Penn  State  laptop  users  can  now  plug 
in  and  log  on  to  the  Internet  from  800 
laptop  ports  throughout  Pattee  Library 
and  Paterno  Library  and  the  branch 
libraries  at  University  Park. 

Through  these  ports,  users  can 
access  all  of  the  University  Libraries' 
electronic  resources,  check  e-mail  and 
use  any  other  software  already  loaded 
on  their  laptops.  Users  must  have  an 
Access  Account,  which  they  can  open 
through  the  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting, and  a  network  card  and  10-base 
T  cable,  which  come  standard  with 
most  laptops  but  can  be  purchased  sep- 
arately. 

The  Education  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences Library  does  not  have  ports  in 
its  current  Rackley  Building  location, 
but  will  have  ports  when  it  moves  to 
Paterno  Library  this  summer.  For  port 
locations  and  instructions  on  how  to 
log  on,  ask  at  a  service  desk  or  go  to 
http://www.libraries.psit.edu/pubitifo/ 
ports.html. 


EOPC  funded  programs 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Planning  Com- 
mittee (EOPC)  has  announced  its  fund- 
ed programs  for  summer  2000  and  aca- 
demic year  2000-2001. 

EO PC-sponsored  programs 
enhance  the  University's  diversity 
efforts  by  supporting  a  variety  of  initia- 
tives that  promote  greater  equity  for 
historically  under represented  groups 
within  the  University.  For  the  upcom- 
ing summer  and  academic  year,  EOPC 
will  fund  more  than  30  programs 
throughout  the  Penn  State  system. 

Last  fall,  EOPC  aligned  its  funding 
categories  with  the  seven  challenges 
outlined  in  the  Framework  to  Foster 
Diversity  at  Penn  State  1998-2003, 
which  can  be  found  on  the  Web  al 
http://www.lions.psu.edu/diversity/ 
framework/.  This  change  provides  bet- 
ter support  for  the  University's  overall 
diversity  efforts  and  allows  program 
development  in  areas  thai  were  not 
previously  funded  by  EOPC. 

For  more  information  on  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Planning  Committee 
and  a  list  of  EOPC-funded  programs, 
visit  the  EOPC  home  page  at 
http://www.Iioiis.psu.edu/rtipr/  or  con- 
tact Thomas  Poole,  associate  vice 
provost  for  educational  equity  and 
EOPC  chair,  at  (814)  865-5906  or 
tgpl"/)psu.edu. 

For  the  Record 

■  In  a  photograph  of  Take  Our 
Daughters  to  Work  Day  activities  on 
page  14  of  the  May  4  issue  of  Intercom, 
the  individual  descending  the  steps  at 
the  Locomotion  Center  in  the  photo  on 
the  right  was  misidenlifieil.  'Hie  girl  in 
the  photo  is  Beth  Ulbrecht  of  Boals- 
burg. 

■  Due  to  a  source  error,  an  incor- 
rect phone  number  was  listed  in  the 
News  in  Brief  item  on  the  Special 
Olympics  on  page  9  of  the  May  4  Inter- 
com. Roughly  2.500  volunteers  are 
needed  for  a  variely  of  areas  at  this 
year's  Special  Olympics  Pennsylvania 
2000  Summer  Games,  which  will  take 
place  June  8  to  11  on  the  University 
Park  campus.  To  volunteer,  e-mail  Julie 
Grubb  at  JMGrubb01@aol.com  or  pick 
up  a  registration  form  in  111B  Kern. 

■  Commencement  speaker  Wilson 
Moses,  professor  of  history,  is  author 
of  Afrotopia:  Roots  of  African  American 
Popular  History.  Due  to  a  source  error, 
the  title  of  his  book  was  incorrect  in  an 
article  on  page  1  of  the  May  4  Ititer- 

■  Due  to  a  source  error,  the  days 
the  Health  Matters  course  on  Body 
Alignment  Techniques  will  be  offered 
were  listed  incorrectly  on  page  5  of  the 
May  4  Intercom.  The  course  begins 
today  and  is  offered  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  For  more  information, 
check  the  Web  at  http://www.ohr.psu. 
edit/ 'web  Classic/ 'catalog/health  matters, 
cfm  click  on  "General  Wellness." 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


HUB-Robeson  Center 

Selections  from  the  DeForest  Col- 
lection of  Folk  Pottery  from  the 
Matson  Museum  of  Anthropology 
are  on  display  in  the  HUB-Robe- 
son Center  Art  Alley  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  through  July 
16.  The  DeForest  collection  spans 
the  globe,  with  pieces  from  every 
continent  except  Australia.  The 
pieces  have  been  made  by  hand 
in  small  communities  or  villages. 
The  bowls,  jars,  plates  and  other 
objects  on  display  show  pottery 
manufacturing  practices,  ritual 
observances,  trade  and  ways  of 
cooking,  as  well  as  the  status  of 
potters  in  small  communities. 

The  collection  was  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  DreSs  rehearsal  for  the  play  "Art"  by  Yasmina  has  Dan  Carter  as  Marc,  left,  Ken 

before  coming  to  the  Matson  Sonkin  as  Yvan  and  Steve  Rankin  as  Serge  involved  in  a  dispute.  The  play  will 

Museum  of  Anthropology  at  Penn     run  May  19-27  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $25  for  general 
State  in  1973.  admission  and  are  on  sale  at  Eisenhower  Auditorium,  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 

For  more  information,  visit  the  ter,  or  by  phone  at  (814)  863-0255.  For  more  about  the  Pennsylvania  Centre 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/HUB/  Stage  schedule,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/dept/PACentreStage/ 
Galleries/  or  call  (814)  865-2563.  Photo:  Greg  Grieco 

Drama  camps 

Registration  for  summer  drama 
camps  to  be  held  at  the  Pavilion 
Theatre  on  the  University  Park  c; 
pus  are  being  accepted. 

Coordinated  by  MetaStages,  a 
program  of  the  School  of  Theatre.  Pavilion  Theatre.  There  are  four,  Leonard,  MetaStages  director,  at 


ing  in  acting,  mime,  movement, 
voice,  improvisation  and  arts  from 
professionals. 

Each  session  culminates  with  a 
performance  on  the  stage  of  the 


Aug.  4;  Aug.  7-11;  and  Aug.  14-18. 
Class  size  is  strictly  limited  with  sep- 
arate age  groups  (ages  9-18).  The 
fee  per  camp  is  S210. 

e  information,  call  Joann 


the  drama  camps  will  provide 


one-week  camps:  July  24-28;  July  31-       (814)  867-8390. 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  CALENDAR 

May  19  -  June  15 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  May  19 

ART,  Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  Eisenhower 
II  (814)  863-0255. 


19-27. 
Saturday,  May  20 

AAUW  Used  Book  Sale.  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  Ag  Arena,  through 
May  23. 

Thursday,  May  25 

"Public  Demonstration  on  How  Flaked  Stone  Tools  Were  Pro- 
duced by  Ancient  Native  Americans,"  4:40  to  5:30  p.m., 
123  Chambers. 

Friday,  May  26 

Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Othello  and  Mac- 
beth, 6  p.m..  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  steps.  May  26  through 


Friday,  May  19 

Martina  McBride  with  special  guest  Mark  Wills,  8  p.m.,  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Selections  trom  the  DeForest  Collection  of  Folk  Pottery  from 
the  Matson  Museum  of  Anthropology,"  through  July  16. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Seymour  Upton:  An  American  Sculptor,"  Special  Exhibitions 
Gallery  II,  through  June  4. 

"Andy  Warhol;  Cowboys  and  Indians,"  American  Works  on 
Paper  Gallery,  through  June  11. 

"Matisse:  Jazz,"  through  May  28. 


These  Surinam  earthenware  pieces  in  the  DeForest 
Collection  of  Folk  Pottery  from  the  Matson  Museum  of 
Anthropology  will  be  on  display  with  other  selections  at 
the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus 
through  July  16. 


Pattee  Library  exhibit  a 

"The  Central  Pennsylvar 
Poster  Retrospective 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activities,  including  sporting 
events,  go  to  the  Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For  a 
detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference  and  Institutes'  confer- 
ences, visit  the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/confer- 


COURSES 


Health  Matters 

To  register  for  or  learn  more  about  these 
programs  on  the  University  Park  campus, 
call  Health  Matters  at  (814)  865-3085  or 
register  online  at 

http://www.ohr.psu.edu/webClassic/ 
catalog/health  matters,  cftn 

■  Yoga  —  WEL  95: 

Rejuvenate  over  the  lunch  hour  by  par- 
ticipating in  this  ongoing  series.  All  levels 
welcome.  Meets  noon  to  1  p.m.  Tuesdays, 
May,  23  -July  1 1  (no  class  July  4) ,  in  the 
FrizzeH  Room  of  Eisenhower  Chapel.  Cost: 
$25.  This  course  is  reimbursable  through 
HealthAmerica  HMO. 

■  Tai  Chi  —  WEL  121 

Tai  Chi  is  an  ancient  Chinese  discipline 
that  consists  of  performing  a  series  of  slow 
and  controlled  movements  called  "forms." 
Tai  Chi  has  been  shown  to  improve  or 
maintain  strength,  flexibility  and  balance 
while  promoting  relaxation  and  a  sense  of 
well-being.  This  series  will  focus  on  achiev- 
ing continuity  through  practice  of  the  van- 
Section  1:  Advanced.  Meets:  Mondays, 
May  22  -July  24  (no  class  on  July  3  or  July 
17).  Cost  $25. 

Section  2:  Beginner.  Meets:  Thursdays, 
June  1  -July  27  (no  class  on  July  20).  Cost: 
$25. 

Advanced  level  participants  may  attend 
the  beginner  level  session  on  Thursdays  as 
well,  but  must  register  for  both  sections 
and  pay  an  additional  $25.  Call  Health  Mat- 
ters for  more  information. 

■  The  Good  Taste  of  Health  —  Breakfast 
—  WEL  213 

Learn  how  to  make  breakfast  easy,  deli- 
cious and  nutritious.  Meets  9  to  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  May  25,  in  110  Henderson  Build- 
ing (The  Living  Center).  Cost  $5. 

■  Cooking  by  the  Strings  of  Your  Apron  — 
WEL  214 

Learn  how  to  toss  together  a  meal  with 
some  basic  foods  to  keep  in  the  refrigerator 
and  pantry  and  create  easy  meals  with  nat- 
ural convenience  foods.  Simple  salads,  easy 
stir  fries,  super  sandwiches  and  quick 
casseroles  will  be  featured.  Meets  11:30 
a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  June  6,  in  102 
Health  and  Human  Development  East 
Cost  $5. 

Summer  aquacise 

The  summer  aquacise  program  at  Universi- 
ty Park  will  begin  May  22.  Passes  are  $25 
for  unlimited  classes  through  the  end  of 
July,  and  are  available  at  the  Natatorium 
towel  desk. 

The  class  schedule  follows: 

■  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel:  9  to  10  a.m.  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday;  and  9  to  10  a.m.  Saturday. 

■  McCoy  Natatorium:  10  to  11  a.m. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  (low  intensity); 
noon  to  1  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday; 
and  5:30  to  6:30  p.m.  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday. 

The  Penn  Stater  classes  will  move  to  the 
Natatorium  before  and  during  the  National 
Governor's  Association  Convention,  June 
25  through  July  15. 

For  more  information,  call  (814)  865- 
3488  or  check  the  Web  at  http:// 
www.psu.edn///dept/nat/Aquacize.  htm. 


May  18,  2000 


AAUW  Book  Sale  time 


Martha  Hummel  adds  some  more  Life  Magazines  to  one  of  the  4,000  boxes  of 
books  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  Ag  Arena  near  Beaver  Stadium  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  39th  annual  AAUW  Used  Book  Sale  will  be  held 
there  May  20-23,  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  each  day  with  free  admission  and 
parking.  This  year's  sale  features  more  than  250,000  used  books,  maps, 
tapes,  CDs  and  special  magazines.  Additional  bargains  can  be  found  Monday, 
May  22,  which  is  half-price  day,  and  Tuesday,  May  23,  when  a  bag  of  books 
costs  $5.  The  books  are  categorized  and  include  children's  literature, 
mysteries,  biographies,  religion  and  other  topics.  The  sale  benefits  fellowships 
and  educational  projects. 


Graduate  student  to  meet  with  Nobel  laureate 

Eric  Wisniewski,  a  graduate  student  in 
chemistry,  is  getting  a  "once  in  a  life- 
time opportunity"  to  meet  with  Nobel 
prize  winners  as  one  of  36  graduate  stu- 
dents from  across  the  United  States 
who  have  been  selected  to  attend  the 
50th  anniversary  meeting  of  Nobel  lau- 
reates, June  26-30  in  Lindau,  Germany. 

Each  year  since  1951,  Nobel  laure- 
ates have  met  to  discuss  major  issues 
of  importance  in  their  scientific  fields 
with  students  from  around  the  world. 
This  year,  through  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ener- 
gy Office  of  Science,  36  student  partic- 
ipants were  selected  from  the  U.  S. 

"Ifs  a  great  honor  to  be  selected," 
Wisniewski  said.  "I'm  very  excited 


A  total  of  about  600  graduate  stu- 
dents from  Africa,  Asia,  Europe  and 
North  America  will  attend  the  week- 
long  session,  hear  lectures  and  partici- 
pate in  daily  small-group  sessions  with 
the  Nobel  prize  winners. 

Wisniewski,  from  Hagerstown,  Md„ 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Shepherd  College  with  a  major  in 
chemistry  and  a  minor  in  engineering. 
At  Penn  State,  he  is  working  with  A. 
Welford  Castleman  Jr.,  holder  of  the 
Eberly  Family  Distinguished  Chair  in 
Science  and  Evan  Pugh  professor  of 
chemistry  and  physics. 


5p  Lectures 

Mesoamerican  cutting  tools 

to  be  examined  during  conference 


A  dozen  specialists  from  Europe.  Me 
ico  and  the  United  States  are  coming 
together  for  a  five-day  meeting  at  Uni- 
versity Park  to  discuss  the  production 
of  obsidian  blades  (cutting  tools)  in 
ancient  Mesoamerica.  A  public 
demonstration  on  how  these  tools 
were  produced  also  will  take  place. 

Ken  Hirth,  Penn  State  professor  of 
anthropology,  and  other  invited  guests 
will  examine  the  techniques  and 
processes  used  by  ancient  Mesoamer- 
ican peoples  (Aztecs,  Mayans  etc.)  to 
manufacture  razor-sharp  obsidian 
blades.  The  development  of  an  accu- 
rate understanding  of  how  these  tools 
and  other  basic  commodities  were 


produced  is  an  important  step  in  eval- 
uating the  significance  of  craft  pro- 
duction and  long-distance  trade  in  the 
evaluation  of  ancient  Mesoamerican 
societies.  The  conference  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  address  these  fun- 
damental issues  using  a  comprehen- 
sive technological  approach. 

The  public  demonstration  on  how 
flaked  stone  tools  were  produced  by 
ancient  Native  Americans,  is  slated  for 
Thursday,  May  25,  from  4:40  to  5:30 
p.m.  in  123  Chambers  Building  .  Chil- 
dren and  families  are  welcome. 

For  more  information  contact, 
Katie  Earley,  Conferences  and  Insti- 
tutes, at  (814)  863-5144. 


Learn  about  African  American  traditions 
through  the  blues  at  summer  seminar 


The  Department  of ■  Afric 
African  American  Studies  and  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic 
Studies  will  sponsor  an  interdiscipli- 
nary conference,  titled  "The  Blues 
Tradition:  Memory,  Criticism  and 
Pedagogy,"  from  June  29  to  July  2  at 
University  Park. 

This  innovative  conference  will 
bring  together  blues  performers, 
scholars,  educators,  critics  and  audi- 
ences for  a  series  of  exchanges  on 
the  meaning  of  the  blues  tradition 
and  its  potential  contributions  to  the 
humanities,  social  sciences  and  to 
secondary  and  college  curriculums. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
conference  will  be  the  integration  of 


perspectives  of  the  artists,  scholars 
and  audiences  on  several  critical 
issues:  the  processes  of  local  memo- 
ry, the  relationship  between  commu- 
nities and  artists,  the  imperatives  of 
the  cultural-industrial  complex,  and 
the  blues  as  an  educational  tool. 
This  conference  is  the  third  in  a 
devoted 
traditions  at 
Penn  State.  Future  sessions  for  the 
African  American  Traditions  Series 
will  include  "Jazz  Scholarship"  Gune, 
2001)  and  "Hip-Hop  Scholarship" 
Gune  2002).  More  information  is 
online  at  http://www.personal.psu. 
edu/dept/aaas/.  Click  on  "Confer- 
ence Program." 


Free  workshop  on  nuclear  science 
and  technology  offered  for  teachers 


The  colleges  of  Engineering  and  Edu- 
cation are  offering  teachers  a  free  work- 
shop on  nuclear  science  and  technolo- 
gy at  the  University  Park  campus  on 
July  30  to  Aug.  4.  Teachers  have  the 
option  of  earning  two  science  education 
graduate  credits. 

The  workshop  and  associated  grad- 
uate course  will  discuss  both  the  bene- 
fits and  risks  connected  with  radiation 
applications. 

Teachers  attending  the  workshop 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  design 
and/or  review  curriculum  projects  on 
nuclear  science  and  technology  from 
qualified  instructors.  Laboratory  exper- 
iments will  give  teachers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  more  about  radiation  meas- 
urement 

The  five-day  workshop  is  designed 
for  K-12  teachers,  administrators  and 


counselors  interested  in  nuclear  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Deadline  for  application  is  June  2.  All 
applicants  must  pay  a  $50  registration 
fee.  Attendees  will  then  receive  a  $100 
travel  stipend,  free  residence  hall 
accommodations  (double-room  occu- 
pancy), daily  scheduled  meals,  instruc- 
tional materials  and  activities,  and  a  pre- 
workshop  picnic.  Confirmed  applicants 
who  want  graduate  credits  must  also 
pay  for  tuition  and  fees. 

The  workshop  was  developed  and  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  and  Nuclear  Engineering. 

More  information  on  the  program 
can  be  found  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.engr.psu.edu/etp  by  clicking 
on  "NST  Workshop."  Those  interested 
also  may  contact  John  Vincent!  at  (814) 
863-2133  or  by  e-mail  at  jrv2@psu.edu. 
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Penn  State  students  are  at  the  top  of  their  class 


So  far  this  year,  Penn  State  students 
have  won  a  bumper  crop  of  highly 
sought  fellowships  and  awards  in 
national  and  international  competitions 
and  more  good  news  is  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

Honors  won  by  Penn  Slate  students 
include  an  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Fellow- 
ship, an  Andrew  Mutch  Scholarship;  a 
Whilaker  Graduate  Fellowship  in  Bio- 
medical Engineering,  four  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  Scholarships,  and  10 
National  Science  Foundation  Graduate 
Research  Fellowships. 

"We've  had  an  especially  busy  and 
productive  year,"  said  Mary  Gage, 
director  of  the  Undergraduate  Fellow- 
ships Office.  "Not  only  have  we  moved 
our  offices  from  Willard  to  Grange 
Building  and  all  that  entails  —  direct- 
ing students  and  faculty  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  for  mentoring, 
advising  and  other  preparations  for  the 
students'  final  submissions  —  but  we 
also  have  had  a  larger  than  usual 
group  of  sophomores  and  juniors  who 
want  information  on  next  year's  com- 
petitive awards." 

To  win  awards  and  fellowships  at 
this  level,  students  always  have  to  be 
academically  superior  and  sometimes 
they  should  also  demonstrate  leader- 
ship in  campus  or  community  life. 
Often,  they  also  have  to  go  through 
rigorous  interviews.  Hie  Fellowships 
Office,  which  is  part  of  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Education,  works  with 
faculty  advisers  and  students  to  pre- 


pare students  for  applications  and 
interviews. 

The  2000  winners  are: 

■  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Fellowship 
Raina  Walker,  a  senior  who  will 

graduate  in  classics.  Mellon  Fellow- 
ships are  awarded  to  encourage  out- 
standing students  to  become  profes- 
sors in  the  humanities.  The  fellowship 
pays  $14,750  for  the  first  year  of  gradu- 
ate study  as  well  as  all  tuition  and  fees 
at  the  chosen  institution.  This  year, 
only  95  students  were  selected  nation- 
wide. 

■  Andrew  Mutch  Scholarship 
Ryan  W.  Draft,  a  sophomore  in  bio- 
chemistry and  molecular  biology  from 
Pittsburgh,  has  won  an  Andrew  Mutch 
Scholarship  from  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  society 
only  awards  five  scholarships  a  year. 
Draft  has  won  $12,000,  to  spend  his 
junior  year  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow in  Scotland. 

■  Whitaker  Graduate  Fellowship  in 
Biomedical  Engineering 

Jeffrey  Saucerman,  a  senior  in  engi- 
neering science.  The  Whitaker  Fellow- 
ships award  $18,500  for  up  to  five  years 
for  the  student,  plus  a  cost  of  education 
allowance  of  $15,000  to  the  chosen 
institution  and  $1,500  for  expenses. 
Only  40  awards  were  made  this  year. 
Saucerman  will  go  to  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia San  Diego. 

■  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship 
and  Excellence  in  Education  Program 

All  four  Penn  State 


University  to  offer  basic  training 
to  Pennsylvania's  deputy  sheriffs 


Sheriff  deputies  across  the  state  will  be 
getting  more  law  enforcement  training 
from  Penn  State  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
state  Supreme  Court  ruling  giving 
them  more  power  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  University  has  been  awarded  a 
$2  million  contract  to  deliver  basic  train- 
ing to  deputy  sheriffs  from  all  of  Penn- 
sylvania's 67  county  sheriff  offices  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  (PCCD). 


i  violation,  such  as  driving  under 
tiie  influence,  and  took  police  action  the 
arrest  was  likely  to  be  successfully  chal- 
lenged," Don  Zettlemoyer,  director  of 
Penn  State's  Justice  and  Safety  Insti- 
tute, said.  "This  issue  is  important  for 
all  Pennsylvanians." 

With  the  support  from  the  state,  the 
Justice  and  Safety  Institute  and  The 
Dickinson  School  of  Law  will  now  pro- 
vide law  enforcement  training  for  up  fc 


Until  recently,  the  duties  of  sheriff     600  deputies  a  year.  The  four,  15-week 


deputies  in  Pennsylvania  were  largely 
court-related  —  providing  courtroom 
security,  processing  and  serving  court 
documents,  enforcing  court  orders  and 
transporting  criminals.  Pennsylvania's 
sheriffs  have  not  traditionally  served  as 
law  enforcement  officers.  But  a  state 
Supreme  Court  ruling  has  determined 
that  sheriff  deputies  can  indeed  enforce 
the  law,  much  like  their  counterparts  in 
other  states  where  in  addition  to  acting 
as  officers  of  the  court,  they  also  pro- 
vide a  complete  array  of  police  services. 

One  provision  of  the  court  ruling 
was  that  sheriffs  must  now  receive 
comparable  training  to  the  training 
received  by  other  state  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  The  ruling  allows  sher- 
iffs and  counties  to  determine  if  they 
want  their  deputies  to  become  more 
proactive  in  providing  law  enforcement. 

"In  Pennsylvania,  if  a  deputy  sheriff 


forward  by  the  University  won.  This 
program  was  established  by  Congress 
to  provide  a  continuing  source  of  high- 
ly qualified  scientists,  mathematicians 
and  engineers  by  awarding  one-  and 
two-year  scholarships  that  cover  the 
cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and  room 
and  board  up  to  a  maximum  of  $7,500 
per  year.  The  winners  are: 

—  Matthew  J.  Collinge,  a  junior  in 
astronomy  astrophysics  from  Gettys- 
burg, who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in 
X-ray  astronomy; 

—  David  C.  Denkenberger  a  sopho- 
more in  engineering  science  from 
Montrose,  who  plans  to  do  graduate 
work  in  alternate  energy; 

—  Jayaram  Srinivasan,  a  junior  in 
microbiology  from  Murrysville,  who 
plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  human 
genetics;  and 

—  Dominick  Sudano,  a  junior  in  bio- 
chemistry and  molecular  biology  from 
Exton,  who  plans  graduate  work  in 
medicine  focusing  on  organ  failure. 

■  National  Science  Foundation  Gradu- 
ate Research  Fellowships 

NSF  has  awarded  approximately 
900  new  three-year  fellowships  for 
graduate  study  in  science,  mathemat- 
ics and  engineering.  The  stipend  is 
$15,000  a  year  and  a  cost  of  education 
allowance  of  $10,500  per  year  to  the  fel- 
lowship institution.  The  2000  NSF  Fel- 
lows, their  major  and  the  university 
they  have  chosen  are: 

—  Kevin  D.  Dorfman  of  Bensalem, 


programs  and  four,  three-week  > 
programs  will  focus  on  civil  law  and 
procedure,  crime  code  and  criminal 
procedure,  emergency  vehicle  opera- 
tions, legal  issues,  ethics,  professional 
development  and  more. 

The  Justice  and  Safety  Institute  has 
a  30-year  history  in  providing  training 
and  assessment  services  to  federal, 
state,  county  and  municipal  law  enforce- 
In  addition  to  Pennsylvania-based 
law  enforcement  agencies,  the  institute 
is  currently  working  with  out  of  state 
agencies  such  as  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  El  Paso  Coun- 
ty. Colo.  Sheriffs  Office,  the  Brookline, 
Mass.  Police  Department  and  the  East 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  Police  Department 

For  more  information  about  the 
training  and  education,  call  Zettlemoy- 
er at  (814)  863-3108. 


1999  graduate  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; 

—  Jeremy  O.  Jones  of  Harmony,  a 
senior  in  microbiology,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; 

—  Biran  A.  Kelch  of  State  College,  a 
1999  graduate  in  biology  and  microbi- 
ology. University  of  California; 

—  Matthew  D.  Lichter  of  State  Col- 
lege, a  1999  graduate  in  mechanical 
engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology; 

—  David  Maag  of  Red  Hill,  a  senior 
in  biology  and  microbiology,  Harvard 
University; 

—  Dirk  R.  Padfield  of  Easton,  a  sen- 
ior in  electrical  engineering  and  inter- 
national studies,  Penn  State; 

—  Herman  D.  Pontzer  of  Kersey,  a 
1999  graduate  in  anthropology.  Har- 
vard University; 

—  Jane  R.  Rigby  of  Seaford,  Del.,  a 
senior  in  astronomy  and  physics,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology; 

—  Gayathri  Vijayakumar  of  Liver- 
pool, N.Y..  a  senior  in  engineering  sci- 
ence. Georgia  Institute  of  Technology; 

—  Susan  Jennifer  White  of  Centre 
Hall,  a  1999  graduate  in  mechanical 
engineering,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

For  more  information  on  undergrad- 
uate fellowships,  call  Mary  Gage  at 
(814)  863-8199,  or  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu 


STAY  INFORMED 

Whether  you're  leaving  for  the  summer  or  just  want 
more  information,  Penn  State  offers  the  perfect  way 
for  employees  to  stay  informed  —  through  Penn  State 
Newswire. 

Penn  State  Newswire  —  a 
FREE  e-mail  news  service 
from  the  Department  of 
Public  Information  —  offers 
several  options,  including  an 
Employee  Newswire  to  keep 
Penn  Staters  in  touch  with 
University  news.The  Employee  Newswire,  sent  out 
two  or  more  times  a  week,  provides  useful  and  timely 
information  to  employees  on  policy  changes, 
breaking  news,  human  resources  updates  and  more! 
Other  Newswires,  like  the  Sports  Newswire  and 
the  Science  and  Technology  Newswire,  offer 
specialized  information  to  subscribers. 

Sign  up  today  for  your  FREE  Newswires  by  going 
to  the  Web  at: 

http://pulitzer.oud.  psu.edu/Subscribe/ 


\  special  supplement  to the  Intercom 


Joe  Alutto,  dean  of  the  Max  M.  Fisher  College  of  Business  at  The  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, and  Gary  Schultz,  senior  vice  president  for  finance  and  business/treasurer  at 
Penn  State,  discuss  the  role  of  partnerships  and  leadership  challenges  during  one 
of  the  breakout  sessions  at  the  Total  Quality  Forum. 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier  and  Fran  Lawrence,  president  of  Rutgers,  The  State 
University  of  New  Jersey,  share  the  podium  at  the  Total  Quality  Forum  and  discuss 
models  for  effective  industry/university  collaboration. 


Quality  improvement 
commitment  highlighted 

University  and  industry  loaders  were  challenged  to  seek  new  ways  of  working 
and  learning  together  at  Total  Quality  Forum  IX,  held  April  30  to  May  2  at  the 
Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel. 

Penn  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  Rutgers,  The  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  hosted  the  forum 
attended  by  131  participants  from  34  universities  and  24  companies  from  across 
the  United  States. 

Through  a  series  of  talks,  panel  presentations  and  small  group  discussions, 
presidents,  chancellors  and  CEOs  identified  innovative  strategies  to  navigate  in  a 
world  of  increasing  globalization  and  technological  change,  and  discussed 
expanding  opportunities  for  collaboration. 

Forum  attendees  also  had  the  opportunity  on  May  2  to  visit  Quality  Expo 
2000,  Penn  State's  annual  showcase  of  innovation,  improvement  and  good  ideas, 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Quality  and  Planning  and  the  University  Council  on 
Continuous  Quality  Improvement. 

Expo  2000  featured  the  efforts  of  more  than  50  University  teams  to  improve 
effectiveness,  increase  efficiency  and  improve  responsiveness  to  their  clients.  Also 
displayed  was  the  work  of  quality  teams  from  Bloomsburg  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, The  Ohio  State  University,  Purdue,  Samford  University  in  Alabama,  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

Of  special  interest  were  exhibits  from  three  of  this  year's  Central  Pennsylvania 
Quality  award  winners  —  The  Schreyer  Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learning, 
Corning  Asahi  and  C-Cor.Net  Corp. 

In  welcoming  Total  Quality  Forum  participants,  President  Graham  B.  Spanier 
said  the  importance  of  collaboration  between  colleges  and  universities  and  indus- 
try continues  to  grow. 

"Higher  education  and  business  and  industry  must  take  charge  of  change,"  he 
said.  "We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  one  another.  We  are  mutually  con- 
cerned about  workforce  development,  and,  working  together,  we  can  strengthen 
skills  of  workers.  We  all  face  a  need  to  maximize  efficiency,  and  we  share  a  com- 
mitment to  quality  as  well." 

In  the  keynote  address,  "The  Value  of  Partnerships  and  Collaboration,"  Joseph 
Bordogna,  deputy  director  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  told  the  forum  attendees  that  partnerships  are  signaling  the  coming 

"We  need  to  recognize  change  so  that  we  can  embrace  it  and  do  something 
about  it,"  he  said.  "You  collectively  have  defined  and  redefined  the  connections 
between  academic  training  and  economic  growth.  Because  of  partnerships,  the 
Legislature  has  more  confidence  in  us  because  Ihev  see  how  tilings  can  be  accom- 
plished." 

Marye  Anne  Fox,  chancellor  of  North  Carolina  State  University,  described  the 
university's  Centennial  Campus  as  a  new  way  of  looking  at  collaboration 
between  industry  and  university.  The  partnership  currently  has  58  total  organiza- 
tions, of  which  47  are  industrial,  five  governmental  and  six  nonprofit.  There  are 
900  corporate  and  government  employees,  many  of  whom  are  adjunct  professors; 
900  university  faculty  and  staff  members;  and  1,400  students,  500  of  whom  are 
supported  by  the  partners. 

"We  need  to  continue  to  think  of  new  ways  to  develop  collaboration,"  she 
said.  "And,  we  need  to  provide  an  infrastructure  to  allow  collaboration  to  be  a 
major  force." 

Larry  Krttelberger,  senior  vice  president  and  chief  information  officer  for  Lucent 
Technologies,  cited  Penn  State's  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Technology 
(1ST)  as  a  model  for  success  in  university-industry  collaboration. 

"Your  presence  at  this  forum  is  an  opportunity  to  begin  building  your  vision 
of  tomorrow's  workforce,"  he  said.  "Programs  built  today  will  be  the  model  for 
tomorrow's  generation.  We  need  the  help  of  universities  in  order  to  survive  in 
industry.  The  future  for  the  next  generation  is  in  your  hands  and  ours." 

ConstantJne  Papadakis,  president  of  Drexel  University  and  MCP  Hahnemann 
University,  and  Hellene  Runtagh,  executive  vice  president  of  Universal  Studios, 
made  other  major  presentations. 

Runtagh,  a  Penn  State  graduate,  called  on  universities  to  help  students  learn 
how  to  handle  conflict,  learn  the  value  of  risk  taking  and  leam  to  be  open  to  a 
wide  range  of  views. 

"Students,  universities,  and  industry  desperately  need  each  other,"  she  noted. 
"They  are  dependent  on  each  other.  For  the  students  of  2000  and  beyond,  if  you 
immerse  them  in  technology,  globalization  and  people  skills,  they  will  be  produc- 
tive citizens  of  the  21st  century." 

David  Wormley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  served  as  chair  and  James 
Thomas,  dean  of  the  1ST  School,  was  a  member  of  a  panel,  "Innovative  and  Col- 
laborative Approaches  to  Integrating  New  Technology  into  Learning."  Also  chair- 
ing panels  were  John  Brighton,  University  professor,  "The  Role  of  Partnerships  in 
Developing  World  Class  Leaders;"  Graham  B.  Spanier,  "Developing  Models  for 
Effective  Industry/University  Collaboration:  Best  Practices  from  the  Viewpoint  of 
University  Presidents;"  and  Rodney  Erickson,  executive  vice  president  and  provost, 
"Creating  Structures  Through  Partnerships  to  Move  Ideas  into  the  Marketplace." 


Quality  I 


Student  Affairs,  Research  and  Assessment 

Late  Night  Penn  State 
offers  alternative  fare 

Penn  State  students  may  see  a  variety  of  new  programming  in  the  Univer- 
sity's award-winning  Late  Night  Penn  State  as  a  result  of  efforts  by  a  CQI 
team. 

"The  feedback  we've  gotten  in  our  collaborative  survey  may  impact 
future  decisions  on  programming."  Betty  Moore,  team  facilitator,  said.  "We 
plan  to  use  the  information  in  prioritizing  activities  and  in  our  marketing 
to  students." 

Late  Night  Penn  State,  the  University-  response  to  students'  claim  that 
there's  nothing  to  do  that  isn't  alcohol-related,  brings  free  concerts, 
dances,  comedy,  arts  and  crafts,  movies  and  other  attractions  to  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Cultural  Center  every  weekend,  each  semester. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  has  recognized  Late  Night  Perm 
State  as  a  model  alcohol  and  drug  prevention  program  on  college  cam- 
puses. College  and  universities  are  now  emulating  the  program  across  the 

In  looking  at  satisfaction,  needs  and  interests  of  students,  team  mem- 
bers collected  data  five  different  ways  and  asked  a  core  of  five  common 
questions  specific  to  Late  Night  Penn  State  and  alcohol  use.  The  questions 
focused  on  the  relationship  between  participation  in  alcohol-free  alterna- 
tive activities  and  alcohol  consumption;  perception  of  social  drinking 
norms;  and  social  identity. 

Five  methods  were  used  in  gathering  assessment  data. 

♦  Moore,  senior  research  analyst  in  Student  Affairs,  conducted  a  ran- 
dom telephone  survey  as  part  of  the  series  of  Penn  State  Pulse  Surveys. 

♦  Susan  Kennedy,  associate  director  of  University  Health  Services,  con- 
ducted a  mail  survey  using  CORE,  an  alcohol  and  other  drug  survey  used 
by  higher  education  institutions.  It  involved  an  electronic  questionnaire 
and  the  five  questions  specific  to  Late  Night  were  added  to  it. 

♦  Dolores  Haney,  assistant  professor  of  kinesiology  and  team  leader, 
assessed  students  in  a  Psychology  2  class  with  a  written  questionnaire 
that  focused  on  social  norms  and  perceptions  to  a  self-selected  group  of 
volunteers. 

♦  Sharon  IVtortensen,  who  directs  Late  Night  Penn  State,  conducted  an 
on-site  survey  of  Late  Night  participants. 

♦  Linda  Caldwell,  associate  professor  of  recreation  and  park  manage- 
ment, supervised  focus  group  discussions,  getting  in-depth  feedback  from 
a  smaller  number  of  students. 

"We've  just  begun  to  put  all  the  assessments  together,"  Moore  said, 
"but  the  message  from  all  sources  is  that  students  do  see  the  program  as 
exemplifying  having  fun  without  alcohol." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  sponsored  the  assessment  team- 


Hellene  Runtagh,  executive  vice  president  of  Universal  Studios  in  California  and 
an  alumna  of  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  addresses  Total  Quality  Forum  at- 
tendees. Her  remarks  were  aptly  titled,  "Ride  the  Wave  or  Wipe  Out  The  Future 
of  University/Corporate  Partnerships  in  a  World  of  Increasing  Globalization  and 
Technological  Change." 


Team  leader  Angela  Rogers  of  the  Outreach  Marketing  Communications  Production 
CQI  Team  talks  to  team  members  Cheryl  Himes  and  Barbara  Impellrtteri.  The  team 
employed  the  Center  for  Quality  and  Planning's  new  Fast  Track  Model  to  improve 
the  speed  and  management  of  printed  publications. 


Penn  State  Erie 

Model  room  built, 
adult  students  assisted 

When  is  a  storage  room  not  a  storage  room? 

When  a  CQI  team  at  Penn  State  Erie  renovates  and  refurbishes  it  into  a 
mock  residence  hall  room. 

The  Behrend  Residence  Hall  Room  Tours  CQI  Team  was  charged  with 
finding  a  more  effective  and  efficient  way  of  showing  residence  hall  rooms 
to  prospective  students. 

"Because  our  residence  hall  rooms  are  always  filled,  we  didn't  have  a 
spare  or  empty  room  to  show,"  Mary-Ellen  MarJigan,  director  of  admissions 
and  financial  aid  and  team  sponsor,  said.  "We  looked  at  a  number  of  op- 
tions and  found  a  storage  room  in  one  of  the  residence  halls  that  was  only 
slightly  smaller  than  a  regular  room.  A  major  problem  was  that  it  had  no 
windows." 

With  the  assistance  of  students  on  the  team.  Residence  Life  employees 
and  the  director  of  housing,  the  team  was  able,  by  imaginative  use  of  win- 
dow treatments,  to  create  a  room  similar  to  a  residence  hall  room. 

"In  the  past,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  staff  time  rinding  a  current  stu- 
dent to  show  a  residence  hall  room,"  Madigan  said.  "Now  we  always  have 
a  room  available  to  prospective  students  who  are  touring  the  campus." 

On-campus  housing  at  Erie  can  accommodate  1,492  students.  Madigan 
said  that  literature  on  other  housing  options,  including  on-campus  apart- 
ments for  seniors,  four-bedroom  suites  and  the  honors  hall  suites,  is  made 
available  in  the  mock  room. 

The  team  also  developed  a  program  encouraging  students  to  participate 
in  showing  the  various  housing  options  during  major  open  houses  at  the 
college. 

A  second  CQI  team  is  working  on  assisting  returning  adult  students  by 
identifying  new  services  needed  by  them,  correcting  gaps  in  current  serv- 
ices and  developing  solutions  to  problems. 

"Our  biggest  challenge  was  to  identify  them  and  make  certain  we  were 
giving  them  information  at  the  appropriate  time  as  they  were  coming  into 
the  college,"  Madigan  said,  "We  started  by  clarifying  who  we  consider  re- 
turning adult  students." 

A  Web-based  survey  registration  was  used  as  one  strategy  in  identifica- 
tion. The  team  then  created  an  adult  learner's  survival  guide  that  is  given 
to  all  students  identified  as  returning  adult  students.  Team  members  also 
are  creating  an  adult  student  newsletter  and  a  Web  site  for  returning  adult 
students. 

One  team  member,  Abbey  Atkinson,  was  able  to  meet  with  other  return- 
ing students  and  activate  a  defunct  group,  the  Returning  Adult  Student 
Organization. 

Andrew  Waiters  is  leader  of  the  residence  hall  team  and  Robert  Light  is  fa- 
cilitator. Members  are  Anne  Danielski,  Kristen  Gordon,  Erin  Hersman,  Linda 
Lombard!,  Ed  Mulfinger  and  Carol  Peterson. 

Paul  Newlin  is  leader  of  the  adult  student  team  and  Robert  Light  is  facilita- 
tor. Members  are  Abbey  Atkinson,  Biddy  Brooks,  Ann  Burbules,  Janique  Caffie, 
Patricia  Melzer,  Diane  Nowacinski,  Ruth  Pflueger  and  Chris  Rizzo. 


xpo  2000 


companies. 

i  the  process.  They 
homes.  It  ensures 

benefit  selections.  As 


ian  Resources,  Computer  and  Information  Systems 

)ased  program  offers  way 
aployees  to  pick  benefits 

mployees  will  have  a  more  efficient  means  of  selecting  their  benefit  options  —  thanks  to 
sim  from  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  and  Computer  and  Information  Systems. 
jv  designed  Web-based  program,  new  employees  will  be  able  to  make  their  benefit  selec- 
, ,  i  rent  employees  will  be  able  to  change  their  benefit  options  during  the  annual  Time  to 

Ls  have  a  number  of  benefit  options  from  which  to  choose,"  Nancy  Hensal,  manager  of 
[and  one  of  the  team  leaders,  said.  "These  include  health  insurance,  dental,  vision,  life 
I  m  disability,  voluntary  accidental  death  and  dismemberment,  and  retirement.  In  the  past 
forms  to  fill  out.  Now  the  employee  will  be  able  to  do  it  online." 

|oyee  is  assigned  a  computer  account.  After  signing  on,  the  employee  selects  the  Human 
ige  and  then  follows  the  links  to  benefits  enrollment. 

Lnade  it  as  simple  as  possible,"  Hensal  said.  "The  instruction  on  the  page  tells  the  new 
ling  he  or  she  needs  to  know  before  proceeding.  On  every  page  you  can  link  to  the  Human 
r  and  get  additional  information  to  help  you.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  you  are  told  what 
Vi  out.  A  review  category  allows  the  employee  to  go  over  the  responses  and  print  them." 
ijvee  has  made  all  selections  and  clicked  on  the  "Submit"  button,  the  information  is  sent  to 
L  which  then  electronically  inputs  the  information  to  the  appropriate ;-"" 
trial  is  made  and  then  sent  to  the  employee's  e-mail  account. 
Eram,"  Hensal  said,  "new  employees  have  immediate  24-hour  access 
fit  whenever  and  wherever  they  want,  even  in  the  privacy  of  their  ow 
[employee  data  and  it  offers  immediate  confirmation  of  the  employee 
ityee  makes  the  selections,  they  are  in  the  system." 

hsons  and  because  insurance  companies  require  a  signature,  the  team  decided  not  to  put 
1n.1r.10n  online.  The  employee  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  a  separate  beneficiary  form  and  send  it 
|yee  Benefits. 

;ves  Web-based  benefits  enrollment  will  provide  a  number  of  advantages  for  the  University 
lusts  of  printing,  filing  and  inputting. 

ipedite  the  enrollment  process,"  Hensal  said,  "and  it  will  help  to  ensure  accuracy, 
id  staff,  it  will  allow  more  time  for  Human  Resources  staff  to  devote  to  customer 
lis  with  problems  and  issues." 

s  were  Kenneth  Blythe  and  Billlie  Willits.  Mike  Hartman  served  as  team  leader  with  Hensal,  and 
frilitator.  Team  members  were  Doris  Davis,  Jan  Frank,  Teresa  Grove,  Paul  Peworchik,  Stephen  Setfe, 
EhrisGne  Twiname  and  Hazel  Weber. 

ri  Plan 

[>del  for  curriculum 
ilopment  and  refinement 

/orter  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Samford  University,  a  private  church-related  comprehensive 
bnmgham  Ala  ,  decided  to  make  the  transition  from  a  five-year  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
I  level  doctor  of  pharmacy  program,  total  quality  management  principles  played  a  key  role, 
laded  to  make  the  transition  with  the  1994  class,  there  was  a  need  to  completely  redesign  the 
ttph  0.  Dean  Jr.,  dean  and  professor  in  the  McWhorter  School,  said.  "We  chose  to  redesign  it 
Tuples  and  Hoshin  planning  which  incorporate  sequential  steps  to  finding  solutions  to  a  com- 

Ived  three  distinct  aspects  —  curriculum  design,  curriculum  review  and  course  refinement. 
implication  of  the  TQM  and  Hoshin  tools  assisted  us  in  designing  a  curriculum  to  identify 
Sanize  placement  of  content,  assign  units  of  credit  and  assure  alignment  of  predicted  learn- 
*!i  competency  expectations  of  graduates,"  Dean  said. 

i  review,  the  planning  team  followed  a  process  model  using  cross-functional  teams  and  m- 
lections  and  formal  evaluations  of  both  students  and  faculty. 
moment  aspect,  the  team  used  the  LEARN  model,  which  involves  students  m  the  learning 
n  .dual  course  a  team  of  class  members  looks  at  elements  of  the  course  from  a  delivery  stand- 
ides  Iccdbac  k  to  the  instructor  who  can  use  it  to  make  improvements  as  the  course  continues. 
ts  currently  in  the  class  benefit  from  the  feedback  while  they  are  participating  in  the  course. 
pees  students  in  real-time  assessment  of  course  delivery  and  classroom  environments,"  Dean 
ulrporates  quality  management  training  and  the  application  of  statistical  principles. 
Jtr  School  graduated  its  first  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  class  in  1998. 

If  curriculum  in  place,  the  review  and  refinement  components  are  ongoing,"  Dean  said.  -We 
J  as  a  dynamic  instrument  and  continue  to  look  at  the  outcomes.  These  structured  processes 
ri  I  faculty  and  students  to  take  ownership  in  the  curriculum. 

Mid  students  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  systematic  input  into  the  curriculum  and  how  it 
iloents  find  the  dynamics  of  collaborating  with  faculty  on  course  improvements  as  a  course  un- 
anv  experience.  And,  our  faculty  has  appreciated  having  a  hand  in  developing  the  curriculum 
led  a  great  deal  from  the  process  and  we  continue  to  use  many  things  we  learned  from  it. 
addition  to  Dean,  are  H.  Anthony  McBride,  Pamela  I.  Sims,  Paula  A.  Thompson  and  Andrew 


Cindy  Nicosia,  team  leader  for  The  Graduate  School  Electronic  Application  CQI 
Team,  and  team  member  Becky  Halpenny  discuss  their  team's  results  with  Expo 
guests,  including  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost  Rod  Erickson.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  electronic  application  has  enabled  students  to  apply  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  to  The  Graduate  School. 

College  of  Education 

Center  for  Total 
Quality  Schools 

A  benchmarking  Web  site  developed  by  the  Center  for  Total  Quality 
Schools  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  School  Business  Officials 
(PASBO)  is  enabling  Pennsylvania  school  districts  to  improve  their  busi- 
ness and  transportation  services. 

"The  basic  premise  is  that  good  ideas  need  to  be  accessible  to  anyone," 
Tim  Shrom,  business  manager  of  the  Solanco  School  District  and  PASBO 
president,  said.  "It  is  critical  to  be  able  to  share  the  best  ideas  and  practices 
with  business  managers  and  transportation  officials. 

"Anyone  can  log  on  to  the  Web  site  at  hHp:llwtmll.jm$baJirgl  and  access 
any  portion  of  the  material  that  would  help  their  operation.  Our  goal  is  to 
identify  good  ideas  and  make  the  best  practices  available  to  all  of  our 
school  districts  in  order  to  improve  their  operation." 

In  focusing  on  technology  and  communications  as  two  major  issues  fac- 
ing school  district  business  managers,  PASBO  turned  to  the  Center  for  To- 
tal Quality  Schools  which  developed  the  benchmarking  Web  site  as  one  of 
its  research  projects. 

The  center,  in  the  College  of  Education,  was  founded  in  1992  as  the  first 
center  in  higher  education  devoted  to  recognizing  and  encouraging  quality 
practices  in  kindergarten  through  12th-grade  education. 

According  to  William  T.  Hartman,  executive  director  of  the  center  and  pro- 
fessor of  education,  the  three  primary  goals  of  the  center  are  training,  sup- 
port and  research. 

"Under  its  training  function,  the  center  has  provided  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  help  school  districts  understand  and  implement  quality  practices 
in  their  operation,"  he  said.  "Center  researchers  also  have  studied  the  role 
of  quality  management  in  K-12  education  and  assisted  in  its  delivery  to 
Pennsylvania  school  districts." 

A  major  research  project,  which  has  been  completed,  was  part  of  a 
$1  million  grant  from  IBM  to  the  colleges  of  business,  education  and  engi- 
neering at  Penn  State.  it 

"In  the  College  o!  Education,  it  involved  links  with  suppliers,    Hart- 
man said.  "In  quality  terms,  high  schools  are  suppliers  of  students  to  Penn 
State,  and  the  center  worked  with  them  to  improve  preparation  of  their 
students  for  entry  into  Penn  State." 

One  training  project,  which  was  featured  al  Expo  2 involved  a 

Quality  Leadership  Training  Program  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Total 
Quality  Schools  at  the  Garnet  Valley  School  District. 

The  district  currently  has  quality  teams  meeting  on  a  regular  basis,  in- 
cluding its  LEA  (District  Leadership)  Team,  Building  Leadership  Team, 
Safety  Committee  Team,  School  Building  Reps  Advisory  Committee 
Teams  Administrative  Team,  Superintendent's  Cabinet  Team  and  Business 
Administrator's  Cabinet  Team.  Ad  hoc  teams  have  been  created  as  needed 
to  deal  with  specific  projects. 

"We  embraced  a  continuous  quahl\  improvement  process  tor  Garnet 
Valley  and  have  implemented  it,"  Thomas  E.  Delaney,  district  business  ad- 
ministrator, said.  "By  using  the  process  model,  we  were  able  to  cut  the 
time  of  contract  negotiations  to  one  month.  We've  also  adopted  it  for  a 
community  consensus  on  our  building  programs,  and  we  have  used  it  for 
a  variety  of  issues,  including  security  guards  and  traffic  patterns. 

Hartman  was  team  leader  for  the  Expo  2000  exhibit.  Team  members 
were  Delaney,  Shrom,  and  Seldon  Wh'rtaker. 
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Quality  Expo  2000  exhibitors 


♦  Secretarial  Workload  Analysis  (SWAT) 

Bloomsburg  University  of  Pennstflvan 
Office 

♦  Student  Transportation  System  (ST2) 
Bloomsburg  University  of  Pennsylvau, 
Office 


♦  Center  for  Total  Quality  Schools  (CTQS) 
College  of  Education 

♦  Fayette  Advising  Counseling  Team  "FACT" 
Commonwealth  College,  Penn  State  Fayette 

♦  Fayette  Curricular  Program  Planning  Team 
Commonwealth  College,  Penn  State  Fayette 

♦  Comprehensive  Academic  Advising  and  Information 
System  Team  (CAAIS) 

Enrollment  Management  &  Administration  and 
Undergraduate  Education 

♦  Web  Site  Enhancements  for  Customer  Service 
Improvements 

Enrollment  Management  &  Administration,  Under 
graduate  Admissions 

♦  The  Schreyer  Institute  for  Innovation  in  Learning 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost 

♦  Making  a  Difference:  CQI  at  Penn  State 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost,  Center  for 
Quality  &  Planning 

♦  Communications  Across  Auxiliary  Services 
Finance  &  Business,  Auxiliary  Services 


Balloons  marft  the  entrance  to  the  Quality  and  Manufacturing  Management  Program. 
QMM  Instructor  Ron  Johnson  and  graduate  students  from  the  program  enthusiastically 
welcomed  guests  from  corporations  and  other  universities  who  were  attending  the  Total 
Quality  Forum  and  stopped  by  the  Expo  to  review  the  Improvements  made  by  more  than 


♦  Penn  State  Hospitality  Services 

Finance  &  Business,  Auxiliary  Services 

♦  Online  Participant  Program  Registration 
Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Human  Resources 

♦  The  Electronic  Job  Application  System  for  the  Public 
Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Human  Resources 

♦  Web-Based  Benefits  Enrollment 

Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Human  Resources; 
and  Computer  and  Information  Systems,  Office  of 
Administrative  Systems 

♦  Barricades 

Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

♦  Major  Projects/Reengineering  Team 
Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

♦  Minor  Projects/Reengineering  Team 
Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

♦  Pfanning/Estimating/Reengineering  Team 
Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

♦  Scheduling/Reengineering  Team 

Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

♦  Sign  Shop:  One  Way  Signage 

Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

♦  Preventative  Maintenance/Reengineering  Team 
Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

♦  Service  Calls/Emergencies/Reengineering  Team 
Finance  &  Business,  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

♦  Patient  Satisfaction  Survey 

Hershey  Medical  Center,  Department  of  Psychiatry 

♦  Glucose  Meter  Readings 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  Nursing  and 
Clinical  Laboratories 

♦  Professional  Development  Web- 
Based  Tracking  System 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs 

♦  Outreach  Marketing  Communica- 
tions Production  CQI  Team 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension, 
Marketing  Communications 

♦  Penn  State  Outreach  Magazine 
Process  Improvement  Team 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension, 
Office  of  Outreach  Communications 

♦  Penn  State  Altoona  "Just  Do  It" 

Penn  State  Altoona 


Penn  State  Erie 

♦  Penn  State  Erie  Residence  Hall 
Room  Tours  CQI  Team 

Penn  State  Erie 

♦  Purdue  University-Motorola  Quality 
Partnership 

Purdue  University 

♦  The  Samford  Plan:  a  TQM  Process 
Model  for  Curriculum  Development  and 
Refinement 

Samford  University 

♦  Web-Based  Learning 

School  of  Information  Sciences  and 
Technology 

♦  Quality  &  Manufacturing  Manage- 
ment Program  (QMM)  from  Penn  State 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  College  of  Engineering 

♦  Collaborative  Focus  on  Late  Night- 


Penn  State  Alternative  to  Student  Drinking  Activities 

Student  Affairs,  Research  and  Assessment 

♦  Residence  Life  Sorority  Residence  Hall  Assignment 
CQI  Team 

Student  Affairs,  Residence  Life 

♦  Residence  Hall  Security  Team 

Student  Affairs,  Residence  Life  and  Finance  and 
Business,  Police  Services 

♦  Strategic  Plan  for  Computerization 
Student  Affairs,  University  Health  Services 

♦  Timely  Return  of  30  Day  Progress  Reports 

Student  Affairs,  University  Health  Services,  Physi- 
cal Therapy  Department 

♦  Improving  Access  to  Emergency  Contraception 
Student  Affairs,  University  Health  Services, 
Women's  Health  Clinic 

♦  Graduate  School  Admissions  Decentralization  and 
Electronic  Application 

The  Graduate  School 

♦  Laboratory  Products  Prime  Supplier  Team 
The  Ohio  State  University 

+  Physical  Facilities  Training  Team 
The  Ohio  State  University 

♦  Transit  Service  Improvement  Team 
The  Ohio  State  University 

♦  First-year  Testing,  Counseling  and  Advising  General 
Education  Web  Site 

Undergraduate  Education,  Division  of  Undergradu- 
ate Studies 

♦  Web  Bulletin  Team 

Undergraduate  Education;  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Center  for  Academic  Computing  and 
Office  of  Administrative  Systems;  Faculty  Senate; 
University  Relations,  University  Publications 

♦  Teams  Assessment 

University  Libraries,  Acquisitions  Services,  Cata- 
loging Services,  Serials  Services 

♦  Activity  Based  Costing 

University  of  Missouri-Rolla 

♦  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  Office  of  Quality 
Improvement 

♦  SIMS  Proposal  and  Contract  File  Imaging 

Vice-President  for  Research,  Office  of  Research  Infor- 
mation Systems 

♦  Coming  Asahi 

♦  C-C0R.net  Corp. 

Quality  Expo  2000  Planning  Team 

Special  thanks  to 
members  of  the  Expo 
Planning  Team  for 
helping  to  make  this 


Kathleen  Gummo; 

Angelina  Holden; 

Amy  Marshall; 

Eric  Olbrich; 

Stacy  Ostrofsky;  Lewis  Ricci;  Camille  Selden; 

Susan  Shuman;  Cynthia  Snyder;  Joseph  Walk; 

Ellen  Walker;  and  David  Will 

Staff  Support 

Kelly  Bryan;  Dianne  Taylor;  Ellen  George 
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Private  Giving 


Family  donates  $1.5  million  to  fund  chair 


The  children  and  spouses  of  Harrisburg  attorney  G. 
Thomas  Miller  have  donated  more  than  $1.5  million  to 
establish  an  academic  chair  at  The  Dickinson  School 
of  Law  of  Penn  State. 

The  chair  will  be  known  as  The  Honorable  G. 
Thomas  and  Anne  G.  Miller  Chair  in  Advocacy  and 
the  holder  of  the  chair  also  will  serve  as  director  of 
the  Miller  Center  for  Public  Interest  Advocacy. 

The  gift,  the  largest  ever  received  by  the  law 
school,  was  given  in  honor  of  Miller  '48  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  by  their  children,  daughter  Leslie  Anne  Miller 
77  and  her  husband,  Richard  Worley;  daughter  Sarah 
Miller;  and  son  Thomas  R.  Miller  '87  and  his  wife, 
Bernadette.  Leslie  Miller  was  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association. 


G.  Thomas  Miller  has  practiced  law  in  Harrisburg 
for  50  years  and  now  practices  with  his  son  in  the  firm 
of  Miller  &  Miller.  He  served  for  two  years  as  judge  of 
the  Dauphin  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  law  school's  Board  of  Trustees 
since  1972  and  is  a  former  president  of  the  law 
school's  General  Alumni  Association. 

The  first  holder  of  the  Miller  chair  and  first  direc- 
tor of  the  Miller  Center  will  be  Gary  S.  Gildin,  long- 
time coordinator  of  the  law  school's  advocacy  cur- 
riculum as  well  as  its  popular  trial  advocacy  summer 
seminars  for  new  attorneys  and  prosecutors.  In  1999, 
Professor  Gildin  received  the  Richard  S.  Jacobson 
Award  from  the  Roscoe  Pound  Foundation  as  the 
nation's  leading  teacher  of  trial  advocacy. 


Gift  to  establish  scholarships  at  Shenango,  Erie 


A  gift  of  $100,000  from  First  National  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  establish  scholarships  at  the  University's 
Shenango  and  Erie  locations.  The  gift  will  be  split 
equally  between  the  two  campuses  with  each  receiv- 
ing $50,000  of  the  endowed  funds. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  Leader- 
ship Scholarship  will  provide  recognition  and  financial 
assistance  to  outstanding  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  or  planning  to  enroll  at  Penn  State 
Shenango  or  Penn  State  Erie. 

Each  year,  beginning  in  June  2002,  the  selection 
committee  at  each  of  these  Penn  State  campuses  will 
award  $2,500  in  scholarships  to  full-time  undergradu- 
ate students  who  have  achieved  superior  academic 
records;  who  are  residents  of  Crawford,  Erie, 
Lawrence,  Mercer  or  Venango  counties;  and  who 


demonstrate  leadership  abilities.  Children  of  employ- 
ees at  First  National  Bank  will  be  given  first  consider- 
ation, according  to  Stephen  J.  Gurgovits,  president  and 
CEO  of  First  National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  in  Her- 
mitage. Pa. 

First  National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  operates  35 
community  bank  branches  and  six  insurance  offices 
throughout  northwest  Pennsylvania.  The  bank  is  an 
affiliate  of  F.N.B.  Corp.,  a  $3.7  billion  bank  holding 
company  serving  banking,  trust,  consumer  finance 
and  insurance  companies  through  139  offices  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Florida,  Ohio,  New  York,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

Any  questions  about  the  scholarship  should  he 
directed  to  the  Penn  State  Shenango  Office  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  at  (724)  983-2847. 


Preparing  the  fields 


Ron  Shuey  prepares  the  corn  fields  at  the  Russell  E.  Larson  Agricultural  Research  Center  near  the  Univer- 
sity Park  campus.  This  facility  provides  research  plots  for  a  variety  of  departments  in  The  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences.  The  Agronomy  Research  Farm  includes  340  acres,  190  acres  of  which  are  suitable  for 
small  plot  research.  Most  professors  and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Agronomy  conduct  their 
field  experiments  at  this  research  farm,  especially  work  in  soil  fertility  and  chemistry,  grain  crop  and 
legume  management,  and  plant  breeding.  It  also  is  the  site  for  the  College  of  Agricultural  Science's  annual 
Ag  Progress  Days,  to  be  held  this  year  from  Aug.  15-17. 


PROMOTIONS 

Staff 

Amanda  R.  Mulfinger.  data  manager  in  College  of 
Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Jami  J.  Rauch,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Division  of  Devel- 
opment and  Alumni  Relations 
Genevieve  L  Rider,  staff  assislant  VII  in  Division  of 
Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Barbara  L  Rigg,  accounting  assislant  in  Student 
Affairs 

Judith  L.  Shawley,  graduate  enrollment  assistant  in 
The  Graduate  School 

Susan  R.  Smith,  assistant  lo  financial  officer  II  in 
Commonwealth  College 

James  R.  Snyder,  systems  planning  specialist  III  in 
Office  of  Budget  and  Resource  Analysis 
Jo  A.  Snyder,  laboralory  supervisor  in  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science 

Robert  N.  Snyder,  lead  research  programmer  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Jeffrey  L  Sports,  nelwork  coordinator  in  Weis  Cen- 
ter for  Research 

Doris  T.  Stahl,  associate  extension  agent  in  College 
of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Douglas  H.  Swope,  information  systems  support 
associate  in  Computer  and  Information  Systems  — 
Administrative  Systems 
Dianne  K.  Taylor,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Center  for 
Quality  and  Planning,  Office  of  the  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Provost 

Vincent  L.  Timbers,  associate  director  in  Office  of 
Enrollment  Management  and  Administration 
Fredric  L  Weber,  manager,  photographies  in  Divi- 
sion of  Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Linda  J.  Wheeland,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  College  of 
Arts  and  Architecture 

Jamie  L  Whitehead,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Eberly  Col- 
lege of  Science 

Timothy  M.  Whftehill,  systems  planning  specialist  III 
in  Office  of  Budget  and  Resource  Analysis 
Linda  R.  Whitlock,  assislant  business  manager  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Marianne  E.  Williams,  research  support  assistant  in 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Beverly  J.  Wilson,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Division  of 
Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Sharon  L.  Youtzy,  program  assistant  II  in  Division  of 
Outreach  and  Cooperative  Extension 

Technical  Service 

John  S.  Andms,  operating  mechanic  in  Office  of 
Physical  Plant 

Lorerta  L  Bechdel,  residence  hall  utility  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services 
James  M.  Drapcho,  maintenance  worker,  utility  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 

Patrick  J.  Ebeling,  area  facilities  maintenance  work- 
er in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Patrick  W.  Flanagan,  group  leader,  orchid  worker  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Larry  J.  Johns,  maintenance  mechanic,  general  — 
food  services  in  Housing  and  Food  Services 
David  A.  McCaslin,  area  facilities  maintenance  work- 
er in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Mark  L.  Miller,  maintenance  worker,  area  landscape 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Roy  F.  Prentice,  maintenance  worker  general  B  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 

Susan  J.  Raymond,  residence  hall  utility  worker  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services 
Timothy  M.  Rhodes,  dining  hall  worker  A  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services 

Alan  W.  Shaffer,  area  facilities  maintenance  worker 
in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 

Ronald  C.  Weaver,  maintenance  worker  —  plumbing 
and  piping  in  Office  of  Physical  Plant 
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m  Appointments 

College  of  Medicine  dean,  CEO  of  medical  center  named 


Dr.  Darrell  G.  Kirch  has 
been  named  senior  vice 
president  for  health  affairs, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Med- 


n<i  chief. 


utive 


officer  of  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center,  effec- 
tive July  1. 

Kirch  currently  is  senior 
vice  president  for  clinical 
activities  and  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  Darrell  G.  I 
Medical  College  of  Georgia. 
He  succeeds  Dr.  C.  McCollister  Evarts, 
who  announced  in  September  that  he 
would  retire  June  30.  Evarts  has  led  the 
College  of  Medicine  since  1987. 

Kirch,  who  has  an  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Colorado,  completed  a 
residency  in  psychiatry  in  1982  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences 
Center.  He  then  joined  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  eventually  became 
deputy  scientific  director  and  then  act- 
ing scientific  director,  with  responsibil- 
ity for  the  22  laboratories  of  the  intra- 
mural research  program.  While  at 
NIMH.  Kirch  received  both  the  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  the  Outstanding 


In  1994  he  assumed  the 
position  of  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia- 
Kirch  was  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  several 
research  initiatives  includ- 
ing establishment  of  an 
ch  Institute  for  Molecular  Med- 

icine and  Genetics,  a  Vascu- 
lar Biology  Center  and  a  Center  for 
HealUi  Care  Improvement 

Under  his  leadership  from  1994  to 
1999,  sponsored  research  support  to 
the  School  of  Medicine  at  MCG 
increased  by  66  percent.  During  that 
same  period,  16  endowed  chairs  were 
created  in  the  school. 

Kirch  is  widely  recognized  for  his 
work  on  the  neurobiology  of  mental  dis- 
orders. He  also  has  been  active  in  a 
number  of  leadership  positions  for  aca- 
demic medicine  nationally,  and  cur- 
rently is  immediate  past  chair  of  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  Section  on 
Medical  Schools  of  the  American  Med- 
ii/;il  A-suciation. 


1ST  appoints  academic  director  for  Governor's  School   . 

The  School  of  Information  Sciences  and  Belser  joins  Penn  State  with  more 

Technology  (1ST)  has  named  Virginia  than  11  years  of  experience  in  educa- 

Chapman  Belser  to  serve  as  the  aca-  tional  technology  and  faculty  develop- 

demic  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gov-  ment.  Most  recently,  she  served  as 

ernor's  School  for  Information  Tech-  assistant  director  for  teaching/learning 

nology.  In  this  new  position,  she  will  technology  at  Juniata  College. 


develop  the  school's  curriculum. 


In  this  role  she  was  responsible  for 


Now  in  its  second  year,  the  Gover-     promoting  the  development  of  technol- 


>  School  for  IT  is  a  five-week  1 


ogy  skills  in  Juniata's  faculty  and  staff 


dential  program  for  academically  gifted  members  to  improve  their  teaching 

high  school  students  in  the  state.  The  capabilities. 

program  is  jointly  offered  through  Penn  Belser  earned  a  master  of  science 

State  and  Drexel  University.  The  pro-  degree  in  educational  media  from  Rad- 

gram  exposes  students  to  outstanding  ford  University,  and  bachelor's  degrees 

faculty  members,  industry  experts  and  in  painting  and  French  literature,  both 

the  information  systems  of  tomorrow.  from  the  University  of  Connecticut 

Eberly  appoints  Paul  Berg  Professor  of  Biochemistry 


Jerry  L.  Workman,  profes- 
sor of  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology  and  asso- 
ciate investigator  of  the 
Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute,  has  been  named 
the  Paul  Berg  Professor  of 
Biochemistry. 

Workman,  who  joined 
the  Penn  State  faculty  in 
1992,  conducts  research 
about  the  central  process  in    'erfV  l»  Workman 
gene  regulation  —  how  teams  of  mole-     University  faculty  member  to  be  s 
cules  function  as  chromosome-remod-     honored.  As  an  associate  investigator 
eling  machines  that  unlock  the  cell's     for  the  institute,  he  maintains  his  facul- 
genetic  codes.  He  and  his  colleagues     ty  appointment  at  Penn  State  while  his 


State  graduate  who  was 
named  a  Distinguished 
Alumnus  in  1974  and  earned 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  1980  for 
developing  a  method  to  map 
the  structure  and  function  of 
DNA. 

Workman  was  named 
Penn  State's  first  associate 
investigator  of  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute  in 
1997.  He  remains  the  only 


expect  their  work  to 
insights  into  the  development  of  can- 
cers and  other  human  diseases  that 
result  from  aberrant  gene  expression. 
The  Paul  Berg  professorship  was 
created  in  1995  by  an  anonymous  donor 
in  honor  of  Paul  Berg,  a  1948  Penn 


laboratory  serves  as  part  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

Workman  earned  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree,  magna  cum  laude,  in  bio- 
logical sciences  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  in  1979  and  a  doctoral 
degree  in  cell  and  molecular  biology  at 


New  CEO  to  begin  at  Worthington  Scranton  on  Jury  1 


Mary-Beth  Krogh-Jespersen, 
associate  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  at  The 
Richard  Stockton  College  of 
New  Jersey  since  1996,  will 
become  campus  executive 
officer  at  Penn  State  Wor- 
thington Scranton  effective 
July  1.  She  will  succeed 
James  D.  Gallagher,  who  will 
retire  June  30  following  a  40- 
year  career  with  Penn  State,  Mary-Betl 
including  21  years  as  Wor-  Krogh-Jes 
thington  Scranton  CEO  on 
June  30. 

In  her  current  position,  Krogh-Jes- 
persen oversees  the  budgets  of  Stock- 
ton's Arts  and  Humanities,  General 
Studies,  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathe- 
matics, Professional  Studies,  and  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences  divisions.  She 
also  oversees  the  summer  school, 
library,  instructional  technology  center 
and  academic  advising  budgets.  During 
her  tenure,  she  instituted  and  became 
interim  director  of  the  M.A.  in  instruc- 
tional technology,  which  has  become 
the  college's  largest  graduate  program. 
She  also  shared  responsibilities  as  the 
graduate  dean. 

Working  with  the  college's  president 
and  vice  president,  Krogh-Jespersen 
designed  a  state-level  mission  change 


D 


that  encompassed  10  grad- 
uate programs  with  an 
eight-year  academic  and 
budget  planning  horizon 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  board  of  trustees. 
She  also  established  the 
Stockton  Graduate  Studies 
Award  Fund,  coordinated 
the  Governor's  School  on 
the  Environment  and  revi- 
talized the  college's  men- 
reen  tor-scholar  program. 

From  1995  to  1996, 
Krogh-Jespersen  served  as  vice  provost 
and  professor  at  Rowan  College  of  New 
Jersey.  She  also  has  served  as  dean  and 
professor  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology's  College  of  Science,  1992- 
95;  chair  and  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences at  Pace  University.  1990-92;  and 
founding  director  and  professor  of  Pace 
University's  Honors  Program.  1982-87. 
In  addition,  she  has  taught  or  conduct- 
ed research  at  Rutgers  University,  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono  and  Uni- 
versitat  Erlangen-Nurnberg  (Erlangen, 
West  Germany). 

Krogh-Jespersen  has  received 
numerous  awards  and  authored  or  co- 
authored  nearly  two  dozen  scholarly 
publications. 


World  Campus  has  new  director  of  academic  affairs 


Peter  A.  Rubba.  professor 
.  and  head  of  the  Department' 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, is  the  new  director  of 
academic  affairs  for  the  Penn 
State  World  Campus.  As 
director  of  academic  affairs, 
he  is  a  senior  director  in  the 
World  Campus  and  second- 
in-charge  of  the  Department 
of  Distance  Education.  He  Peter  A.  f 
reports  to  the  associate  vice 
president  for  distance  education. 

Rubba  will  work  with  academic 
departments  across  the  University  to 
develop  certificate  and  degree  pro- 
grams for  the  World  Campus,  as  well  as 
for  Independent  Learning  and  other 
distance  education  programs.  In  addi- 


and  Department  of  Dis- 
tance Education,  Rubba 
served  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  from 
1994  to  present.  He  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  in  1984.  From 
1985  to  1988,  he  was  the 
)ba  first  director  of  the  Center 

for  Education  in  Science, 
Technology  and  Society.  He  was  pro- 
fessor-in-charge  of  science  education 
from  1988  to  1992  and  a  Continuing 


Education  Fellow  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation from  1993  to  1995. 

Rubba's  research  has  focused  on 

K-12  implementation  of  science,  tech- 

tion,  he  will  coordinate  with  University     nology  and  society  (STS)  education  and 

academic  units  and  is  responsible  for     science  teacher  development  in  STS.  His 

faculty  development  research  instruments  on  the  nature  of 

Before  joining  the  World  Campus     science  and  technology  are  widely  used. 

Hie  Dickinson  School  of  Law  announces  first  Noll  professor 


Louis  F.  Del  Duca,  professor 
of  law  at  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  has  been 
named  the  first  A.  Robert 
Noll  Professor  at  the  school. 

The  Noll  professorship 
was  created  from  a  testa- 
mentary gift  to  Penn  State 
from  the  widow  of  the  late 
A.  Robert  Noll,  a  1929  Penn 
State  graduate  who  for 
many  years  was  an  advocate  Louis  F- 
of  the  idea  that  Penn  State  should  have 
a  law  school. 

Dickinson  Dean  Peter  G.  Glenn  said 
that  Del  Duca,  senior  member  of  the 


law  school  faculty,  is  hon- 
ored for  his  "energy,  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication  to  the 
law,  especially  to  the  law  of 
commercial  transactions  in 
international  trade.'1 

Del  Duca  is  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  proponents 
of  the  study  of  law  from  an 
international  and  compara- 
tive perspective.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  establishment 
of  United  States  graduate  programs  for 
lawyers  from  other  countries  and  in  the 
creation  of  summer  programs  in 
Europe  for  U.S.  law  students. 
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Department  of  Chemistry 

goes  "Under  the  Sea" 
with  elementary  students 


Photos  by  Greg  Grieco 
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I  sea  shells  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  what  happens  to 


Dressed  as  King  Neptune,  John  Lowe,  professor 
of  chemistry,  uses  a  bar  of  lead  to  Illustrate 
buoyancy  differences  among  various  objects. 

jhree  faculty  members  and  nearly  a  dozen 
graduate  students  from  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  recently  took  a  trip  to  Matter  nville 
Elementary  School  near  the  University  Park 
ampus  for  a  voyage  "Under  the  Sea"  with  a  group  of 
second-grade  students. 

The  graduate  students  and  faculty  members  —  Jackie 
Bortyiatynski,  instructor  of  chemistry,  John  Lowe, 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  Bob  Minard,  professor  of 
chemistry  —  planned  activities  to  complement  the 
second  graders'  recently  completed  unit  titled  "Under 
the  Sea."  The  department's  presentation,  which 
featured  small-group  activities  with  students  in  groups 
of  four  and  included  numerous  interactive  activities, 
was  designed  by  doctoral  student  Andrew  Greenberg. 
Elementary  students  participating  in  this  program 
were  from  the  rooms  of  teachers  Bonnie  Abrahms  and  Linda  Witmer. 

This  was  the  second  time  this  semester  the  chemists  have  presented  a 
supplemental  activity  to  a  group  of  elementary  students  in  the  State  College 
Area  School  District.  In  February,  members  of  the  department  visited  third 
graders  at  Park  Forest  Elementary  School  and  conducted  a  session  during 
which  the  students  acted  as  chemical  detectives. 


Andrew  Greenbwg  shows  students  how  light  moves  through  water.  Greenberg,  a 
doctoral  student,  designed  the  interactive  demonstration  for  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 
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EpFrom  the  Trustee  Docket 
Election  results  announced 


Penn  State  alumni,  delegates  of  agri- 
cultural societies  and  delegates  of 
industrial  societies  elected  three  new 
members  and  re-elected  four  incum- 
bents to  serve  on  the  University's 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  alumni  elected  one  new  mem- 
ber, David  M.  Joyner,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  CEO  of  Elan  Cosmetic  Cen- 
ters Inc.,  and  re-elected  Trustees  David 
R.  Jones,  consulting  editor  for  The  New 
York  Times  and  Anne  Riley,  an  English 
teacher  and  former  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Delegates  of  agricultural  societies 
elected  Charles  C.  Brosius,  former 
Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  retired  president  of  Marlboro 
Mushrooms,  and  re-elected  Carl  T. 
Shaffer,  vice  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Bureau.  Obie  Snider,  who 
currently  serves  on  the  board,  chose 
not  to  run  for  re-election  by  the  agri- 
cultural societies. 

In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
last  month  confirmed  the  gubernatori- 
al appointment  of  Robert  A.  Fortinsky, 
president  of  Fortune  Fabrics  Inc.  and 
president  of  Fortinsky  Charitable 
Foundation,  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
He  replaces  Robert  D.  Metzgar,  who 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  by  the 
industrial  societies.  Metzgar  is  presi- 
dent and  owner  of  North  Penn  Pipe  & 
Supply  Inc. 

Delegates  of  industrial  societies  also 
re-elected  Edward  R.  Hintz,  president 
of  Hintz,  Holman  and  Hecksher  Inc. 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Ira  Lubert,  who  currently 
serves  on  the  board,  chose  not  to  run 
for  re-election  by  the  industrial  soci- 

New  and  Re-elected  members  elected 
by  alumni: 

■  David  R.  Jones,  consulting  editor 
for  Tlie  New  York  Times. 


■  Dr.  David  M.  Joyner,  founder  of 
Joyner  SporismciliciiK'  luslitule,  which 
was  acquired  by  Nova  Care  Inc.  in  1998. 

■  Annt'  Riley,  immediate  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Penn  State  Alumni  Associ- 

New  and  re-elected  members  elected 
by  agricultural  societies: 

■  Charles  C.  Brosius,  recently 
appointed  to  the  National  Mushroom 
Council  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  retired  president  of  his 
family  mushroom  business. 

■  Carl  T.  Shaffer,  a  Pennsylvania 
Master  Farmer  who  grows  grain  and 
vt'j.r<.M;ible  crops. 

New  and  re-elected  members  elected 
by  industrial  societies: 

■  Edward  R.  Hintz,  founder  of  the 
private  money  management  firm  Hintz, 
Holman  and  Hecksher  Inc.  of  New  York 
City. 

■  Robert  D.  Metzgar,  president  and 
owner  of  North  Penn  Pipe  &  Supply 
Inc.  of  Warren. 

New  member  appointed  by  the  Gover- 

■  Robert  A.  Fortinsky,  president  of 
Fortune  Fabrics  Inc.  in  Swoyersville, 
which  weaves  and  sells  commercial 
upholstery  fabric  nationwide. 

Penn  State's  board  is  made  up  of  six 
members  appointed  by  the  governor, 
nine  elected  by  the  alumni,  and  six 
members  each  elected  by  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  societies.  In  addi- 
tion, five  members  are  ex  officio  by 
right  of  their  office,  including  Gov.  Tom 
Ridge,  Penn  State  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Saumel  E.  Hayes  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Eugene  W.  Hickok  and  Secre- 
tary of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  John  C.  Oliver  III.  For  more 
information  on  Penn  State's  board 
members,  check  the  Web  at  http.// 
www.psit.edu/trnstees/memlist.html 


Final  plans  approved 
for  Erie  chapel,  carillon 


With  few  changes,  the  final  plans  for 
the  Larry  and  Kathryn  Smith  Chapel 
and  the  Floyd  and  Juanita  Smith 
Carillon  at  Penn  State  Erie  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
May  12.  They  also  gave  approval  to 
obtain  bids  and  award  contracts  for  the 
construction. 

The  chapel  and  carillon  will  be  locat- 
ed along  a  walkway  between  the  Multi- 
purpose Building  and  Jordan  Road,  cre- 
ating a  strong  pedestrian  corridor  that 
extends  from  one  end  of  campus  to  the 
other.  Generous  landscaping  is  planned 
as  well.  The  design  by  Noelker  and  Hull 
Associates  of  Chambersburg  is  intend- 


ed to  capture  the  flavor  of  historic 
monastic  structures  common  to  many 

The  chapel  includes  a  conference 
room,  a  gathering  space  and  restrooms 
on  the  first  floor.  A  wide  staircase  will 
lead  to  the  upstairs  lobby,  administra- 
tive offices  and  an  octagonal  worship 
space  with  seating  for  180  people.  The 
80-foot  bell  tower  will  include  a  small 
meditation  room  at  the  base  and  the 
steeple  will  contain  a  bell  carillon. 

Construction  of  the  10,500  square- 
foot  building  is  expected  to  begin  in 
August  and  will  cost  approximately 
$3.1  million. 


Stone  Valley  Recreation  Center  to  grow      Honorary  degree  recipients  named 


Stone  Valley  is  about  to  get  a  bit  big- 
ger, thanks  to  an  offer  by  Mary  Light- 
ner  to  sell  a  25-acre  parcel  of  undevel- 
oped wooded  land  adjacent  to  the 
experimental  forest  in  Huntingdon 
County. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  on  May  12 
approved  the  purchase,  which  includes 
the  swap  of  one  acre  of  University  land 
adjacent  to  the  Lightner  property  on 
Petersburg  Road,  and  S78.000. 

In  other  action,  the  board  approved 


the  construction  of  a  swimming  pool 
addition  to  the  Capital  Union  Building 
at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  which  will  be 
built  in  cooperation  with  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Breslin  Ridyard  Faderoof  Allentown 
has  been  selected  as  architect  for  the 
project  which  will  include  facilities  for 
competition,  leisure  and  physical  ther- 
apy. 

The  proposed  budget  is  $1.8  million 
for  the  9,000-squ are- foot  project. 


Board  approves  several  program  changes 


A  number  of  changes  have  been  made 
to  programs  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels.  All  changes  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
its  May  12  meeting. 


For  detailed  information  on  these 
changes,  point  your  Web  browser  to 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/Intercotn/ 
bot.html  and  click  on  the  link  to  pro- 
gram changes. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  on  May 
12  the  conferral  of  honorary  degrees  to 
musician  William  "Billy"  Taylor,  actress 
Uta  Hagen  and  industrialist  and  philan- 
thropist Kazuo  inamori  at  future  Uni- 
versity commencement  ceremonies. 

The  approval  was  granted  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Graham  B. 
Spanier  and  the  University's  Honorary 
Degree  Committee. 

Taylor,  a  talented  jazz  musician,  is 
considered  the  spokesperson  for  jazz  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  performed 
worldwide  and  composed  a  number  of 
symphonies  for  jazz  piano.  He  also  has 
made  major  contributions  to  jazz  edu- 
cation and  broadcasting,  and  he  repre- 
sents the  genre  on  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts.  Taylor  will  receive  his 
honorary  degree  at 
mencement  on  Aug.  5. 


Hagen  is  a  Tony  Award-winning 
actress  who  has  devoted  her  life  to 
teaching  and  directing  at  the  Herbert 
Berghof  Studio,  where  she  has  been  a 
faculty  member  since  1947.  In  1983,  she 
was  inducted  into  the  Theatre  Hall  of 
Fame.  She  is  currently  chair  of  the 
Berghof  Studio  and  the  Herbert 
Berghof  Playwrights  Foundation. 
Hagen  will  receive  her  honorary 
degree  at  fall  commencement  Dec.  16. 

Inamori  is  the  founder  and  chairman 
emeritus  of  both  the  Kyocera  Corp.  and 
the  DDI  Corp.  He  is  also  chairman 
emeritus  of  Taito  Corp.  and  the  current 
president  of  The  Inamori  Foundation, 
which  provides  grants  to  young  schol- 
ars to  pursue  creative  ideas  in  natural, 
human  and  social  sciences.  Inamori  will 
receive  his  honorary  degree  at  spring 
commencement  on  May  12,  2001. 
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Education  dean  charts  growth,  sets  course  for  future 


By  Tysen  Kendig 

Public  Information 

With  a  high  level  of  student  interest  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  new  ideas  and  talent  into  the  nation's 
classrooms,  Penn  Stale  is  poised  to  play  a  leadership 
role  in  the  impending  transformation  of  American  edu- 
cation. 

In  an  informational  report  to  the  University's  Board 
of  Trustees  on  May  12.  College  of  Education  Dean 
David  H.  Monk  focused  on  college  priorities  for  the 
future. 

"This  is  a  very  exciting  time  for  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  College  of  Education  is  very  well  posi- 
tioned to  respond  to  a  wide  range  of  challenges  that 
face  the  field  of  education,''  said  Monk,  who  is  serving 
in  his  first  year  as  dean. 

The  federal  government  estimates  that  more  than  2 
million  new  teachers  will  be  working  in  the  nation's 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  next  decade.  As 
a  result,  research  universities  nationwide  are  being 
challenged  to  assign  a  higher  priority  to  teacher  prepa- 

Monk  noted  that  comprehensive  research  institu- 
tions like  Penn  State  currently  prepare  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  teachers  in  America's  schools.  For 
example,  fewer  than  5  percent  of  all  professional  cer- 
tificates issued  in  Pennsylvania  last  year  were  obtained 
through  study  at  Penn  State. 

While  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  is  para- 


"This  is  a  very  exciting  time  for  the  field 
of  education,  and  the  College  of  Education 
is  very  well  positioned  to  respond  to  a 
wide  range  of  challenges  that  face  the 
field  of  education." 

David  H.  Monk 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education 


mount  on  Monk's  lisl  ol  prinrities  for  l'ie  next  several 
years,  he  also  cited  four  other  areas  that  the  college 
will  target  designing  and  making  better  use  of  instruc- 
tional technologies;  smoothing  transitions  between 
school  and  work  as  well  as  transitions  from  job  to  job; 
responding  more  effectively  to  learners  with  special 
needs;  and  improving  educational  governance. 

Currently,  generating  student  interest  in  education 
degrees  at  Penn  State  is  not  a  problem.  Rising  student 
interest  in  the  college  through  the  mid-1990s  resulted 
in  controls  to  cap  enrollment.  Since  these  measures 
were  taken,  enrollment  has  remained  steady  at  or  near 
5,000  students. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  tremendous  growth  and 
recognition  of  the  graduate  program,  which  enrolls  a 
higher  number  and  percentage  of  graduate  students 
than  any  other  college  at  Penn  State.  Monk  said  this  is 


consistent  with  a  national  trend  that  is  moving  the 
study  of  education  more  to  the  graduate  level, 

According  to  national  rankings  by  US  News  and 
World  Report,  the  College  of  Education  has  four 
graduate  programs  —  educational  administration 
and  supervision,  counseling  and  personnel  servic- 
es, higher  education  administration,  and  vocational 
and  technical  education  —  ranked  in  the  top  10,  the 
latter  two  receiving  a  No.  2  ranking,  Six  additional 
programs  in  the  college  earned  top  20  recognition 
by  the  publication. 

Monk  also  praised  the  college's  outreach  efforts, 
which  have  flourished  through  programs  such  as 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Literacy,  Penn- 
sylvania School  Study  Council,  Penn  State  Educa- 
tional Partnership  Program,  Children's  Literature 
Matters  annual  conference  and  the  master's  degree 
program  in  adult  education  through  the  University's 
World  Campus. 

Equally  vital  has  been  the  unprecedented  level  of 
alumni  support  through  the  42,000-member  College 
of  Education  Alumni  Society,  which  sponsors  an 
extensive  Alumni-Student  Teacher  Network,  a 
career  day,  new  student  reception  and  16  scholar- 
ships. 

Development  efforts  also  have  been  strong,  as 
the  college's  portion  of  the  University's  Grand  Des- 
tiny Campaign  has  grown  to  $7,116  million  —  60  per- 
cent of  the  college's  goal. 


Trustees  approve  preliminary  plans 
for  graduate  housing  at  University  Park 


The  Board  of  Trustees  on  May  12 
approved  sketch/preliminary  plans  for 
the  first  new  graduate  housing  at  Univer- 
sity Park  since  the  construction  of  the 
Graduate  Circle  Apartments  in  1959. 

The  new  units  will  be  built  on  the  West 
Campus  and  will  replace  the  antiquated, 
temporary  housing  units  at  Eastview  Ter- 
race along  College  Avenue,  which  were 
built  more  than  50  years  ago. 

Last  year,  the  board  appointed  Weber 
Murphy  Fox  of  Erie  as  architects  for  the 
project. 

The  plan  includes  75  single-student 
apartment  units  combined  in  three-story 
buildings  at  the  east  end  of  the  site  and 
126  family  apartments  of  one,  two  and 
three  bedroom  configurations  at  the  west 
end  of  the  site. 

The  family  units  are  grouped  into 
neighborhood  clusters,  allowing  parents 
to  watch  children  playing  in  the  inner 
courtyard  areas.  A  central  community 
center  ties  the  family  and  single-student 
complexes  together. 

Parking  for  about  149  cars  will  be  kept 
to  the  perimeter,  but  close  enough  to 
allow  easy  access  to  the  living  units. 

The  exteriors  of  the  single-student 
housing  will  be  made  of  brick  and  con- 
crete masonry  with  steep  pitched  roofs  to 
give  the  feel  of  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood. Each  of  the  three  floors  will  have 
six  apartments  with  four  single  bed- 
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This  artist's  rendition  illustrates  graduate  housing  proposed  for  the  West  Campus 
of  the  University  Park  campus,  across  North  Atherton  Street. 


rooms,  two  bathrooms,  a  kitchen  and  din- 
ing space  and  a  living  room.  Two  of  the 
buildings  will  have  a  two-story  section 
with  an  additional  apartment  on  each 
floor. 

In  total,  the  layout  will  provide  beds 
for  300  students,  plus  two  resident  assis- 
tant apartments. 

The  family  units  will  be  similar,  with 
brick  and  concrete  masonry  and  pitched 


roofs  on  the  two-story  structures.  The 
one-bedroom  units  are  designed  as  flats, 
and  the  two  and  three  bedroom  units  are 
designed  like  townhouses  with  bedrooms 
and  bathrooms  upstairs.  The  third  bed- 
room for  some  units  will  be  located  on 
the  first  floor,  along  with  the  kitchen  and 
dining  area  and  living  room. 

The  budget  for  the  201,564-gross- 
square-foot  project  is  $25.8  million. 


Interim 
budget  gets 
approval  by 
trustees 

Penn  State  adopts  an  inter- 
im budget  so  that  it  has  an 
approved  fiscal  operating 
plan  from  the  end  of  its  fis- 
cal year,  July  1,  until  the 
next  year's  budget  is 
approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  2000-2001 
budget  will  be  presented  to 
the  board  for  approval  at  its 
next  meeting,  July  14,  at 
University  Park. 

On      May      12,      Gary 


Schultz,  senio 
dent  for  finan 
ness/tn 
the  i 
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>  and  busi- 
presented 
iintenance 


operatin 
which  the  board  approved  at 
the  level  of  the  1999-2000 
total  operating  budget  of 
roughly  $1.6  billion  for  the 
total  University. 

The  board  will  take  no 
action  on  changes  in  tuition, 
salaries  and  wages,  employ- 
ee benefits  or  other  neces- 
sary expense  increases  until 
after  the  2000-2001  budget 
has  been  approved. 
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FROM  THE 
TRUSTEE  DOCKET 

DuBois  gets 
new  master  plan 

DuBois  is  Ihe  latest  Perm  State  campus  to  get  a 
new  campus  master  plan  to  guide  its  future  growth 
and  development. 

Approved  May  12  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
plan,  prepared  by  the  University  Office  of  Physical 
Plant,  concentrates  new  development  on  the  north 
side  of  Pa.  Route  255.  It  calls  for  the  acquisition  of 
several  properties  to  concentrate  campus  buildings 
into  a  central  core  and  provide  parking  on  that  side 
of  campus. 

The  campus  currently  consists  of  24  acres  in 
the  city  of  DuBois  and  is  evenly  divided  by  a  busy 
highway  and  an  active  rail  line.  Most  of  the  major 
campus  buildings  are  on  the  north  side  of  Route 
255  with  wetlands,  emerging  wetlands  and  some 
campus  parking  on  Ihe  south  side  The  campus  has 
served  the  Clearfield  County  region  since  1935, 
and  since  1964  in  its  current  location. 

"Penn  State  DuBois  is  severely  hampered  by  its 
lack  of  developable  land  and  its  lack  of  adequate 
parking.  Given  the  difficulties  of  crossing  Route 
255  and  the  railroad,  as  well  as  the  large  expanse 
of  undevelopable  wetlands,  we  have  concluded  that 
the  campus  should  concentrate  its  development 
efforts  on  the  north  side  of  Route  255,"  said  Eliza 
Pennypacker.  director  of  the  Division  of  Campus 
Planning  and  Design,  in  a  presentation  of  the  plan 
to  the  trustees.  Students,  faculty  and  staff  partici- 
pated in  the  planning  process. 

In  light  of  the  site  challenges,  over  a  period  of 
years  the  plan  calls  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Mon- 
ument Hill  Property,  properties  on  the  eastern 
edge,  properties  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue 
and  4th  Street,  the  Sixth  Street  right-of-way  and  a 
block  of  residences  to  the  west. 

In  addition,  the  campus  has  identified  several 
building  needs.  Foremost  is  the  construction  of  a 
signature  technology  building  along  the  highway 
to  showcase  the  powdered  metals  and  engineering 
labs  to  the  community.  Also  identified  are  an  addi- 
tion to  Swift  Building,  which  already  is  part  of  the 
University's  Capital  Plan,  and  an  atrium  addition  to 
Hiller  Building  to  connect  student  activity  spaces 
with  a  larger  bookstore. 

Other  additions  would  be  a  new  library  at  the 
corner  of  College  Place  and  Second  Avenue  and  a 
two-story  glass  atrium  entrance  to  Swift  and  Smeal 
buildings.  A  long-range  goal  is  to  construct  a  the- 
atre auditorium.  The  campus  plans  to  work  with 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  to 
mitigate  some  of  the  wetlands  for  athletic  and 
recreation  use.  If  successful,  an  athletic  support 
building  is  proposed  for  the  south  side.  Also  in  the 
future,  if  needed,  would  be  academic  buildings  on 
the  east  side  of  campus. 

Parking  has  long  been  identified  as  a  critical 
need  at  DuBois,  and  is  especially  so  now  that  the 
city  has  banned  on-street  parking  in  its  residential 
areas  next  to  campus  and  has  set  parking  space 
requirements  for  campus.  Currently  there  are  275 
spaces  on  campus,  including  66  on  the  former  ten- 
nis courts,  and  the  city  provides  90  spaces  for  stu- 
dents along  East  DuBois  Avenue. 

Already  in  the  works  is  the  construction  of  a 
225-space  surface  lot  north  of  Second  Avenue, 
which  can  be  expanded  with  decks  as  necessary. 
Additional  surface  lots  are  proposed  along  4th 
Street  and  the  east  end.  Eventually,  the  plan  calls 
for  a  potential  of  1 ,300  parking  spaces  and  a  return 
of  the  tennis  court  lot  to  tennis. 


Undergraduate  creates  concrete  proof 
from  complex  mathematical  theory 


By  Anne  Danahy 

University  Relations 

An  undergraduate  student  who  earned  a  dual 
degree  last  Saturday  has  taken  a  complex 
mathematical  theory  on  numbers  and  con- 
verted it  into  reality  —  a  task  that  has  bog- 
gled mathematicians  for  decades. 

Rhiannon  L  Weaver,  whose  hometown  is  just  out- 
side Philadelphia,  was  recognized  May  12  for  this  sig- 
nificant contribution  during  a  Schreyer  Honors  Col- 
lege medals  ceremony.  She  is  the  first  person  to  be 
honored  with  the  Schreyer  Honors  College  Dean's 
Award  for  Research  or  Creative  Achievement 

Inspired  by  a  paper  on  a  topic  known  in  the  math 
world  as  partition  congruences,  Weaver  wrote  a  C 
computer  program  to  find  concrete  examples  of  the 
congruence  of  numbers  that  had  been  proven  to 
exist  only  in  theory  by  Ken  Ono,  the  Louis  A.  Mar- 
tarano  professor  of  mathematics  at  Penn  State  and 
author  of  the  paper.  C  is  a  computer  programming 


"Rhiannon  translated  the  theory  and  found  70.000 
new  examples,"  said  Ono,  who  is  internationally  rec- 
ognized for  his  work  in  numbers  theory.  'These  are 
things  you  would  never  find.  She  found  them  using 
the  theory  of  modular  forms  in  a  completely  new  and 
clever  way.  These  astute  observations  revealed  con- 
create  conditions  which  force  congruences  to  exist 
She  then  wrote  a  sophisticated  C  program  to  find 
when  these  conditions  occur.  Her  doing  this  trans- 
lates the  theory  into  things  people  can  check. 

"Her  paper  will  soon  be  one  of  the  standard  refer- 
ences in  the  subject" 

A  student  in  the  Schreyer  Honors  College  since 
enrolling  at  Penn  State  in  1995.  Weaver  also  had 
received  several  scholarships  including  the  College 
of  Engineering  Undergraduate  Scholarship,  the  Aca- 
demic Excellence  Scholarship  and  the  Schreyer 
Summer  Research  Grant  in  the  summer  of  1999 
when  she  wrote  a  paper  to  explain  her  findings  on 
congruences.  Her  research  also  has  been  supported 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

These  findings  have  shed  new  light  on  a  concept 
first  introduced  by  Ramanujan,  a  mathematician  from 
India  who  lived  80  years  ago  and  whose  studies  of 
number  theory  make  him  what  Weaver  calls  "the 
Mozart  of  math." 

In  spring  1999,  Weaver  began  working  with  Ono 
on  his  paper  on  congruences  in  partitions.  Ono 
proved  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  congru- 
ences. Aside  from  being  able  to  find  two  new  con- 
crete examples  to  corroborate  this  theory,  the  actual 
numbers  remained  elusive. 

A  partition  function  essentially  counts  the  number 
of  ways  you  can  write  a  positive  integer  as  a  positive 
integer,  according  to  Bruce  Berndt,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  is 
known  as  a  leading  expert  on  the  work  of  Ramanu- 
jan. A  common  example  is  the  number  four,  which 
has  five  partitions.  The  partitions  are  the  number 
four  by  itself,  three  plus  one,  two  plus  two.  two  plus 
one  plus  one.  and  one  plus  one  plus  one  plus  one. 

"Ramanujan  noticed  that  the  partition  function 
had  some  remarkable  divisibility  properties,"  said 


Rhiannon  L  Weaver 

Berndt  "If  you  take  this  number  four  and  add  any 
multiple  of  five,  then  the  number  of  partitions  of  the 
resulting  number  will  always  be  divisible  by  five. 
Ramanujun  had  these  for  five,  seven  and  eleven.  I 
think  that  the  work  Ken  and  Rhiannon  have  done  is 
really  the  most  important  and  exciting  work  thaf  s 
been  done  on  this  topic  since  Ramanujan." 

Weaver,  who  earned  dual  bachelor's  degrees  in 
mathematics  and  computer  science,  was  able  to  fuse 
the  two  branches  of  the  field  together  and  write  a  C 
program  that  uncovered  70,000  new  observable 
examples.  She  had  set  out  to  find  congruences  for 
the  numbers  13, 17, 19,  23,  29  and  31.  But  after  the 
computer  spent  two  days  processing  the  information 
she  had  given  it,  she  realized  she  had  generated 
thousands. 

"What  I  did  was  write  a  program  based  on  Ken's 
proof,"  said  Weaver,  who  is  modest  about  her  accom- 
plishment "I  think  that  probably  anybody  else  that 
came  around  at  the  right  time  could  have  done  the 
same  thing.  I  guess  I  was  lucky  to  be  offered  the 
opportunity,  lucky  to  be  noted  at  least  as  somebody 
who  can  program  in  C." 

Weaver  was  honored  with  the  Lockheed 
Martin  Design  Excellence  Award  in  Software  Engi- 
neering in  the  fall  of  1999  and  was  invited  to  speak  at 
the  Symbolic  Computation,  Number  Theory,  Special 
Functions,  Physics  and  Combinatorics  Conference  in 
November  1999.  Her  paper  "New  Congruences  for 
the  Partition  Function"  has  been  accepted  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Ramanujan  Journal. 

Weaver  spent  her  last  week  at  Penn  State  before 
graduation  finishing  a  project  known  as  a  library  of 
functions  in  the  computer  programming  language 
C++  to  prove  two  propositions  she  had  included  in 
her  senior  thesis. 

The  other  thing  I'm  doing  right  now  is  turning 
this  library  into  an  interactive  research  tool  for  Ken 
to  explain  coefficients  and  modular  forms,"  she  said. 

After  that.  Weaver  will  spend  three  weeks  this 
summer  with  the  University  Choir  on  a  tour  of  East- 
ern Europe.  In  the  fall,  she  will  begin  pursuing  a 
Ph.D.  in  statistics  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh.  Wherever  she  goes,  her  discovery  of 
numbers  will  surely  follow. 


BOOK  SHELF 

Robin  Becker,  associate  professor  of  English  and 
women's  studies,  is  the  author  of  a  book  of  poems. 
The  Horse  Fair,  published  by  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  2000. 

This  collection  of  poems,  supported  by  grants 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  speaks  to  feelings 
of  being  an  outsider  and  a  survivor,  giving  attention 
to  personal  and  historical  tragedies. 

It  is  also  a  soulful  account  of  Becker's  own  experi- 
ences. Becker  has  authored  four  other  collections  of 
poetry. 
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NEW  AT  PENN  STATE 

University  launches  program  to  address 
issues  of  workplace  environment  and  safety 

With  85,000  workers  across  the  state  being  injured 
on  the  job  —  some  fatally  —  in  1998,  the  need  for 
education  and  training  in  the  workplace  is  appar- 
ent To  address  this  serious  issue,  Penn  State  has 
launched  a  new  Workplace  Environment  and  Safety 
Program. 

The  new  initiative  provides  businesses  and 
industries  with  public  workshops,  on-site  training, 
education  and  consulting  io  help  create  a  work- 
place that  meets  the  nalimul  standards  of  design 
and  safety. 

The  courses  deal  with  important  workplace 
issues  such  as  safe  handling  of  hazardous  materi- 
als; training  for  managers  and  supervisors  for 
safety  compliance;  ergonomics  in  the  workplace 
(how  work  areas  are  designed  and  configured); 
workplace  violence  and  stress;  and  how  to  pre- 
pare for  inspections  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA).  part  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

"More  should  be  done  to  actively  reduce  the 
number  of  injuries  within  the  workplace.  One  facet 
of  the  program's  courses  is  working  to  raise 
employee  awareness  of  job  safety,  in  addition  to 
creating  a  safer  workplace,"  said  Shirley  Thomas, 
associate  director  of  the  program. 

"Overall  businesses  and  industries  can  improve 
their  bottom  line  by  being  proactive  when  it  comes 
to  compliance  with  OSHA  regulations." 

To  find  out  more  about  the  program,  contact 
Ellen  James  at  (814)  865-9013  or  by  e-mail  at 
epjl09@psu.edu. 

Grant  to  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
aids  local  elementary  school  teachers 

The  Penn  State  Harrisburg  School  of  Behavioral 
Sciences  and  Education  has  been  awarded  a 
$195,750  grant  as  part  of  a  statewide  program 
aimed  at  improving  classroom  teaching. 

The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Professional  Devel- 
opment Program  grant,  awarded  by  the  state 
Department  of  Higher  Education,  is  a  federally 
funded  program  providing  in-service  training  in 
early  reading  instruction  for  elementary  classroom 
teachers.  The  grant  involves  teachers  in  the  Harris- 
burg and  Central  Dauphin  school  districts. 

The  regional  site  grant,  under  the  direction  of 
Betty  Fortner,  associate  professor  of  education  and 
reading  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg,  is  part  of  a 
three-year  statewide  professional  development  pro- 
gram. Other  institutions  involved  in  the  program 
are  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Clarion  University 
and  Muhlenberg  College. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg  has  been  working  with 
four  elementary  schools  from  the  Harrisburg  City 
School  District  along  with  an  elementary  school  in 
the  Central  Dauphin  School  District  A  total  of  20 
teachers,  kindergarten  through  third  grade,  are 
taking  part  in  the  program.  These  teachers  will 
play  a  major  role  in  helping  next  year's  participants 
improve  their  teaching  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  program  provides  17  training  sessions, 
including  a  one-week  summer  institute,  and  focus- 
es on  the  latest  research  on  how  children  learn  to 
become  effective  readers  and  writers.  In  addition 
to  the  training  sessions,  teachers  receive  help  from 
a  University  liaison  who  makes  regular  visits  to  the 
classrooms. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  participating  teach- 
ers indicates  that  they  are  pleased  with  the 
progress  they  see  their  students  making  in  both 
reading  and  writing. 


Masters  of  improvisation 


Anyone  who  uses  a  microwave 
knows  that  metals,  such  as  alu- 
minum foil,  should  not  be  placed  in 
these  ovens,  but  a  team  of  Penn 
State  material  scientists  is 
microwaving  a  wide  range  of  pow- 
der metals  and  producing  machine 
components  with  improved  proper- 


Now,  Dennis  Tool  Co.  ■ 
ing  manufacturer  of  polycrystallir 
diamond  (PCD)  products  based  in 
Dallas,  Texas  —  has  teamed  up 
with  Penn  State  researchers  to  use 
this  technology.  Equipment  and 
tools  made  of  PCDs  are  used  in  a 
wide  range  of  industrial  and  con- 
sumer applications  —  primarily 
electronics,  communications,  data 
storage  and  optics.  Machine  parts 
made  of  PCDs  are  wear-resistent 
and  extremely  hard. 

Dennis  Tool  Co.  and  Penn  State 
have  developed  and  patented  a 
commercial  furnace,  heated  by 
microwave  energy,  to  produce 
these  hard  metal  carbides  and  dia- 
mond/carbide composite  materials. 
Valentine,  a  major  producer  of  tung- 
sten carbide  cutting  tools  and  wear 
parts,  has  joined  Dennis  Tool  Co. 
and  Penn  State  to  bring  tools  pro- 
duced by  the  new  process  to  mar- 
ket 

"Solid  metals  cause  problems  in 
microwaves  because  they  reflect, 
rather  than  absorb,  the  microwave 
radiation,"  said  Dinesh  K.  Agrawal, 


"Powder  metals  absorb 
microwave  radiation  and 
can  be  heated  and  sintered, 
using  microwaves." 

Dinesh  K.  Agrawal.  director 

Microwave  Vrocessing 

and  Engineering  Center 


Without  the  use  of  Lake  Perez  at  Stone  Valley,  the  women's  crew  team  has  set  up  practice  outside  Rec  Hall 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  When  they  need  water,  they  travel  to  the  Lewisburg  area.  Although  they  ar 
a  club  sport  team,  they  row  against  varsity  teams  from  other  universities. 


Metal  parts  made  in  the  microwave 

took  commercial  powder  metal 
components,  including  small  gears, 
rings  and  tubes,  and  compared 
them  with  microwaved  products. 
What  the  team  found  is  that 
microwave  sintering  takes  less 
time,  uses  less  energy  and  is  more 
cost  effective. 

Field  tests  in  commercial  appli- 
cations show  superior  performance 
at  a  much  lower  cost  to  produce. 
Sintering  times  are  in  minutes 
instead  of  hours. 

The  Penn  State  research  team 
includes  Agrawal;  Rustum  Roy, 
Evan  Pugh  professor  emeritus  of 
solid  state;  Jiping  Cheng,  post-doc- 
toral research  associate;  and  Shal- 
va  Gedevanishvili.  former  research 
associate,  now  with  Phillip  Morris. 
They  published  their  results  last 
year  in  the  journal  Nature. 

The  key  to  microwave  sintering 
of  powder  metals  is  the  specialized 
insulated  sintering  cavities.  In  con- 
ventional thermal  sintering,  the  sin- 
tering oven  is  heated  and  this  heat 
is  transferred  to  the  greenware,  but 
microwaving  does  not  heat  the 
chamber,  just  the  greenware. 

Without  insulation,  the  heat  gen- 
erated in  the  greenware  would  be 
lost  to  the  inside  of  the  microwave 
cavity  and  it  would  take  an  enor- 
mous span  of  time  to  reach  the 
required  temperatures.  The  insu- 
lated chambers  trap  the  heat  and 
allow  temperatures  to  rise  rapidly. 


professor  of  materials,  senior  sci- 
entist and  director  of  Penn  State's 
Microwave  Processing  and  Engi- 
neering Center.  "Powder  metals 
absorb  microwave  radiation  and 
can  be  heated  and  sintered,  using 
microwaves." 

Sintering  is  used  to  manufacture 
many  parts  made  from  ceramics, 
metals  and  combinations  of  materi- 
als. Sintering  causes  the  metal  pow- 
der particles  to  bond  together  form- 
ing a  solid  dense  material  after  the 
microwave  treatment.  Powdered 
metals  are  commonly  used  to  make 
parts  for  automobiles,  power  tools, 
lawn  and  garden  appliances, 
firearms,  business  machines  and 
medical  equipment  —  particularly 
those  parts  that  are  irregularly 
curved  or  have  holes  or  recesses  in 
them  that  cannot  be  easily  made  by 
machine. 

The  Penn  State  research  team 


^Penn  Staters 

Paul  T.  Baker,  Evan  Pugh  professor  emeritus  of 
anthropology,  was  awarded  the  Franz  Boas  Distin- 
guished Achievement  Award  by  the  Human  Biology 
Association,  an  international  non-profit  organization 
incorporated  in  1974.  Currently,  there  are  about  600 
members  of  the  Human  Biology  Association  from 
human  biological  disciplines  such  as  physical  anthro- 
pology, medicine,  dentistry,  public  health,  genetics, 
nutrition  and  related  professions. 

Denny  Bolton,  adjunct  faculty  member  in  education 
administration  at  Penn  Stall'  Great  Valley,  received 
the  international  Eagle  Award  from  the  Association 
of  School  Business  Officials  (ASBO).  The  award  rec- 
ognizes significant  contributions  to  the  community, 
school  and  profession.  The  ASBO  was  founded  in 
1910  to  promote  the  highest  standards  of  business 
school  management. 

James  Brasseur,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
and  bioengineering,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Society  of  Scholars.  The  Society 
of  Scholars  was  created  in  1967  and  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation.  The  society  inducts  former 
postdoctoral  fellows,  postdoctoral  degree  recipients, 
house  staff,  as  well  as  junior  or  visiting  faculty  who 
have  served  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  have  gained 
marked  distinction  in  their  fields  of  physical,  biologi- 
cal, medical,  social  or  engineering  sciences,  or  the 
humanities,  and  for  whom  al  least  five  years  have 
elapsed  since  their  postdoctoral  work. 

Randy  Jepson,  Penn  Stale  men's  gymnastics  coach, 
was  named  Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  College  Gym- 
nastics Association.  Jepson.  in  his  ninth  year  as 
coach  of  the  Lions,  this  year  guided  the  team  to  its 
first  NCAA  championship  title  in  24  years.  Jepson 
recently  has  been  heavily  involved  in  national  team 
training  to  prepare  individuals  for  the  2000  Olympic 
games  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

Larry  Jordan,  manager  of  farm  and  greenhouse  opera- 
tions in  plant  pathology,  was  named  Member  of  the 
Year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Agronomic  Educational 
Society.  The  award  recognizes  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  Pennsylvania  agriculture  and  devoted  service 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Agronomic  Educational  Society. 

W.  Larry  Kenney,  professor  of  physiology  and  kinesiol- 
ogy, has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the  American 
College  of  Sports  Medicine.  ACSM  is  an  exercise 
and  sports  science  organization  with  a  membership 
of  more  than  18.000  scientists,  clinicians  and  educa- 
tors. Kenney  is  a  thermoregulatory  and  cardiovascu- 
lar physiologist  working  at  the  Noll  Physiological 
Research  Center. 

Akhlesh  Lakhtakia,  professor  of  engineering  science 
and  mechanics,  delivered  an  invited  talk,  "Sculptured 
Thin  Films  —  Accomplishments  and  Promises,"  dur- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Physical 
Society. 

Michael  J.  Leonard,  assistant  director  of  the  Division 
of  Undergraduate  Studies,  has  been  named  chair- 
elect  of  the  Technology  in  Advising  Commission  of 
the  National  Academic  Advising  Association.  The 
association  has  5,300  members,  most  of  whom  are 
faculty,  professional  advisers,  administrators  and 
counselors.  It  is  the  representative  group  and  advo- 
cate of  academic  advising  and  academic  advisers  to 
higher  education. 

Andrew  S.  McNHt,  assistant  professor  of  turf  grass  sci- 
ence in  the  Department  of  Agronomy,  gave  two  invit- 


ed talks  at  the  National  Sports  Turf  Managers  Asso- 
ciation Conference  in  St  Louis.  The  title  of  the  talks 
were  "Stabilization  Material"  and  "Factors  Influenc- 
ing Traction  and  Player  Injuries." 

Robert  F.  Nicely  Jr.,  professor  of  curriculum,  supervi- 
sion and  educational  administration,  has  receive  the 
2000  Outstanding  Affiliate  Journal  Award  from  the 
180,000-member  international  Association  for  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development  Nicely  is  the 
editor  of  Pennsylvania  Educational  Leadership.  This 
is  the  sixth  time  since  1993  that  Nicely's  editorial 
work  has  been  recognized  by  ASCD. 

Charles  S.  Prebish,  professor  of  religious  studies, 
delivered  an  invited  lecture,  "Buddhisms  in  America: 
An  Expanding  Frontier,"  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Davis. Prebish's  lecture  addressed  the  growing 
conflict  between  Asian  immigrant  Buddhists  and 
American  convert  Buddhists. 

Stephen  J.  Reighard,  multimedia  and  computer  sup- 
port specialist  for  the  Penn  State  College  of  Commu- 
nications' James  Audio  Laboratory,  has  been  award- 
ed the  2000  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers Faculty  Fellowship.  The  four-week  fellowship  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  to  visit  a  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  to  become  familiar  with  current 
equipment,  techniques  and  developments  in  the  field. 
The  fellowship  will  culminate  with  a  report  that 
Reighard  will  present  to  the  College  of  Communica- 
tions dean,  faculty  and  staff,  who  will  share  the  infor- 
mation with  broadcasting  classes. 

Calyampudi  R.  Rao.  holder  of  the  Eberly  Family  Chair 
in  Statistics  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Multivari- 
ate Analysis,  has  been  named  winner  of  the  2000 
Emanuel  and  Carol  Parzen  Prize  for  Statistical  Inno- 
vation by  the  Department  of  Statistics  at  Texas  A&M 
University.  The  award  recognizes  Rao  "for  outstand- 
ing distinction  and  eminence  in  research  on  the  theo- 
ry of  statistics,  in  applications  of  statistical  methods 
in  diverse  fields,  in  providing  international  leadership 
for  55  years  in  directing  statistical  research  centers, 
in  continuing  impact  through  his  vision  and  effective- 
ness as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  and  in  extensive  serv- 
ice to  American  and  international  society." 

The  1999  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts 
poster,  designed  by  Lanny  Sommese,  professor  of 
graphic  design,  was  recently  selected  as  the  winner 
in  the  Sunshine  Artist  Magazine  poster  contest  The 
poster  graces  the  cover  of  the  magazine's  May  2000 
issue.  Based  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  Sunshine  Artist  covers 
America's  outdoor  art  and  craft  festival  industry. 
Sommese  has  designed  the  poster  for  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts  for  more  than  20 
years.  He  is  currently  head  of  the  Department  of 
Graphic  Design  in  the  School  of  Visual  Arts.  Pattee 
Library  on  the  University  Park  campus  will  host  a 
retrospective  display  of  Arts  Festival  posters  through 
July  29. 

Several  extension  staff  received  awards  from  the 
National  Extension  Association  of  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Sciences  (NEAFCS).  Nancy  Stevens,  county 
extension  director  in  Montgomery  County,  and 
Phyllis  Wright,  extension  agent  in  Warren  County, 
received  the  Continued  Excellence  Award.  Rebecca 
Escort,  extension  agent  in  Lehigh  County,  and  Jane 
Mecum,  extension  agent  in  Dauphin  County,  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Vladimir  S.  Stubican,  professor  emeritus  of  materials 
science  and  engineering,  was  recently  named  by  the 
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Cambridge  University,  England,  as  one  of  the  2,000 
outstanding  scientists  and  educators  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Stubican  received  a  medal  of  honor  for  his 
achievements  and  was  cited  for  his  work  on  the 
structure  of  silicates,  the  nature  of  atomic  defects  in 
ionic  solids,  and  solidification  and  diffusion  studies  in 
oxides.  Stubican  also  will  be  listed  in  a  forthcoming 
American  Biographical  Institute  publication,  1,000 
World  Leaders  of  Influence,  as  a  scientist  who  made 
significant  contributions  to  society  and  his  profes- 


EJ'izabeth  J.  Susman,  Jean  Phillips  Shibley  professor  of 
biobehavioral  health  in  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development,  presented  several  papers  and 
received  a  research  grant  while  conducting  research 
as  a  visiting  professor  in  Sweden.  She  presented 
"Hormone  Changes  At  Puberty:  Do  They  Make  A 
Difference  In  Antisocial  Behavior"  at  Stockholm  Uni- 
versity in  Stockholm,  Sweden;  "Neurobiology  of  Pre- 
natal Development  and  Later  Temperament"  to  the 
Sachler  Foundation  in  Stockholm;  and  "Serotonin, 
Alcohol  and  Estrogen  in  Women"  at  Uppsala  Univer- 
sity in  Sweden.  She  also  received  a  research  grant  to 
study  the  neurobiology  of  antisocial  behavior  from 
the  Swedish  Research  Council  at  Stockholm  Univer- 

Donald  V.  Waddington,  professor  emeritus  of  soil  sci- 
ence, has  received  the  Dr.  William  H.  Daniel  Award 
from  the  Sports  Turf  Managers  Association  (STMA) . 
The  award  is  one  of  the  STMA's  four  Founders 
Awards  —  the  highest  honors  issued  by  the  group. 
Waddington  earned  the  award  for  the  tremendous 
impact  he  has  had  on  the  sports  turf  industry.  His 
research  has  led  to  new  methods  for  evaluating  ath- 
letic fields  and  he  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
foundation  of  information  used  today  in  athletic  field 
construction,  maintenance  and  payability  assess- 
ment The  award  was  named  for  the  late  William  H. 
Daniel,  professor  emeritus  at  Purdue  University,  a 
pioneer  in  the  partnership  between  the  turf  grass 
industry  and  educators. 

Penn  State  Public  Broadcasting's  Wiiat's  In  Tiie  News 
program  has  been  honored  with  a  first  place  prize  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Broadcasters  2000 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Broadcasting  competition. 
The  award  category  was  "Best  Produced  Program- 
ming for  Children."  The  competition  included  entries 
from  stations  throughout  the  state. 

Vladimir  M.  Zatsiorsky.  professor  of  kinesiology  and 
director  of  the  Biomechanics  Laboratory,  gave  two 
seminars  for  the  National  Olympic  Coaches  of  Israel 
on  the  scientific  aspects  of  training.  He  also  gave  per- 
sonal consultations  to  several  Olympic  coaches  and 
debvered  lectures  at  the  Wingate  Institute  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Sport  (Netania)  and  Technion  (Haifa).  In 
addition,  a  book  titled  Kinematics  of  Human  Motion, 
written  by  Zatsiorsky,  has  been  translated  into  Japan- 
ese and  published  by  NAP  Limited. 

The  Dickinson  School  of  Law  of  Penn  State  is  co-recipi- 
ent of  the  2000  Louis  J.  Goffrnan  Award  given  by  The 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Foundation  for  organizational  pro 
bono  service.  The  law  school  shares  the  award  with 
the  Cumberland  County  (Pa.)  Bar  Association  and 
Legal  Services  Inc.  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  three  organi- 
zations have  a  joint  undertaking  that  places  Dickin- 
son law  students  with  private  attorneys  to  assist  with 
pro  bono  legal  work  for  low-income  clients  whose 
cases  cannot  be  handled  by  Legal  Services  Inc.  The 
Goffrnan  Award  honors  an  individual  or  organization 
whose  work  has  enhanced  the  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  Pennsylvania's  poor  or  disadvantaged. 
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|p  Focus  on  Research 

Beowulf  clusters  can  often  be  a  faster, 
cheaper  option  to  using  supercomputers 


An  engineering  professor  said 
low-cost  personal  computers 
linked  to  form  systems  with 
supercomputer-like  capabili- 
ties —  popularly  known  as  Beowulf 
clusters  —  can  be  a  faster,  cheaper 
alternative  for  many  chemists,  physi- 
cists, aeronautical  engineers,  electrical 
engineers  and  others  who  now  have  to 
wait  to  use  machines  at  national  super- 
computer centers. 

"Lots  of  the  people  who  are  using 
supercomputer  centers  are  running 
only  16  processors  at  a  time.  They  may 
find  it  more  convenient  to  use  these 
kinds  of  clusters  and  to  leave  the 
supercomputers  to  those  who  need  200 
or  more  processors,"  said  Lyle  Long, 
professor  of  aerospace  engineering. 
"There  are  some  very  important 
scientific  questions  that  can  be  tackled 
using  relatively  small-scale  molecular 
dynamics,  Monte  Carlo,  integral  meth- 
ods, or  finite  differences  codes.  How- 
ever, one  often  needs  to  run  these 
codes  repeatedly  to  either  build  up  sta- 
tistical data  or  vary  input  parameters. 
One  can  very  easily  use  the  Message 
Passing  Interface  (MPI)  paradigm, 
which  is  free  and  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  Internet,  combined  with  the 
Fortran  or  C  programming  languages, 
to  run  thousands  of  different  cases  in  a 
very  short  amount  of  time." 

Long  ran  the  examples  on  Penn 
State's  COCOA,  the  COst  effective 
Computing  Array,  a  50-processor  clus- 
ter of  off-the-shelf  PCs  connected  via 
fast  Ethernet  The  system,  built  to 
study  complex  fluid  dynamics,  has  13 
gigabytes  of  RAM  memory  and  100 
gigabytes  of  disk  space.  It  cost  about 


Lyle  Long,  professor  of  aerospace  engineering,  works  on  a  Beowulf  cluster.  The 
clusters  have  been  found  to  be  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  for  many 
researchers  who  otherwise  would  need  to  use  a  supercomputer  center. 

COCOA  Beowulf  cluster  provides 
more  than  400,000  CPU  hours  per 
year.  Furthermore,  processors  on  par- 
allel supercomputers  are  usually,  at 
most,  twice  as  fast  as  these  PC  proces- 
sors for  large  production  codes." 

Long,  who  worked  with  Kenneth  S. 
Brentner.  senior  research  engineer  in 
the  computational  modeling  and  simu- 
lation branch  at  NASA  Langley 
Research  Center  in  Hampton,  Va„  sees 
a  trend  to  Beowulf  clusters. 

"We're  already  working  on  our  next 
cluster.  The  price  just  falls  every  year," 
he  said. 


$100,000  in  1998  and  would  cost  about 
half  of  that  today.  A  supercomputer  of 
similar  power  would  cost  about 
$750,000.  Details  on  COCOA  are  at 
http://cocoa.aero.psu.edu/ 

"One  of  the  real  benefits  of  inexpen- 
sive machines  is  that  they  do  not  have 
to  be  shared  with  hundreds  of  other 
users,  and  we  do  not  have  to  wait  days 
in  a  queuing  system,"  Long  said.  "We 
quite  often  have  to  wait  hours  or  days 
at  a  supercomputer  center  just  to  use  a 
few  processors.  In  addition,  while  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  get  50,000  CPU  hours 
at  a  supercomputer  center,  the 


Negative  politeness  may  work  best  in  workplace  negotiation 


Even  in  the  most  open  and  democratic 
of  workplace  environments,  employees 
tend  to  find  negative  politeness  the 
best  way  to  broach  a  potential  touchy 
subject  with  superiors  and  co-workers, 
according  to  a  study. 

"Negative  politeness  seeks  to  mini- 
mize the  sense  of  infringement  implied 
in  making  a  request,  even  when  the 
request  is  justified  or  even  necessary. 
This  tactic  also  recognizes  or  estab- 
lishes social  distance  between  speaker 
and  hearer,"  said  David  A  Morand, 
associate  professor  of  management  at 
Penn  State  Harrisburg. 

"Apologetic  language  such  as 
'Excuse  me,"  'Pardon  me'  and  'Sorry  to 
bother  you,  but ...'  acknowledge  intru- 
sion into  the  psychological  territories 
of  the  other,"  said  Morand.  "Verbal 


honorific  terms 
(Dr.,  Professor, 
David  A.  Morand  Ms  ^  wnjcn  eie_ 

vates  the  hearer's  status,  thereby  cre- 
ating an  aura  of  respect  and  social  dis- 
tance. This  in  turn  cushions  the  impact 
of  a  request  entailing  possible  loss  of 
face  on  the  part  of  either  speaker  or 
listener,"  Morand  said. 

Negative  politeness  is  distinguished 
from  positive  politeness,  which 
assumes  or  insinuates  that  subordinate 
and  boss  share  common  interests,  see 
themselves  as  part  of  the  same  team 


and  can  operate  on  familiar,  even  famil- 
ial terms,  according  to  Morand. 

Positive  politeness  is  connoted  by 
its  friendly  directness  and  the  use  of 
phonological  slurring  —  standardized 
ways  of  incompletely  enunciating 
words  or  work  phrases,  such  as  "whas- 
sup"  instead  of  "what" s  up." 

People  comfortable  with  positive 
politeness  would  use  it  even  when 
broaching  more  sensitive  subjects 
such  as  a  raise  or  a  complaint  Howev- 
er, positive  politeness  can  often  be  con- 
strued as  too  forward  or  presumptu- 
ous, Morand  said. 

"One  caveat  should  be  pointed  out," 
Morand  added.  "While  politeness  is  a 
good  attribute,  excessive  politeness, 
especially  negative  politeness,  can 
make  a  person  appear  servile  and  can 
also  interfere  with  clarity  of  c 
cation  in  the  workplace. 


UPDATE  FROM 
CHANDRA 

Chandra  images  young 
supernova  blast  wave 

NASA  News  Service 

Two  images  made  by  NASA's  Chan- 
dra X-ray  Observatory,  one  in  Octo- 
ber 1999,  the  other  in  January,  show 
for  the  first  time  the  full  impact  of 
the  actual  blast  wave  from  Superno- 
va 1987  A 
(SN1987A). 
The  observe 
tioni 


:the 


first  time  that 
X-rays  from  a 

have  been 

imaged  at 

such  an  early 

stage  of  a  Blast  wave  from 

supernova  Supernova  1987A 

explosion. 

Recent  observations  of  SN  1987A 
with  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope 
revealed  gradually  brightening  hoi 
spots  from  a  ring  of  matter  ejected 
by  the  star  thousands  of  years  before 
it  exploded.  Chandra's  X-ray  images 
show  the  cause  for  this  brightening 
ring.  A  shock  wave  is  smashing  into 
portions  of  the  ring  at  a  speed  of  10 
million  miles  per  hour  (4,500  kilome- 
ters per  second).  The  gas  behind  the 
shock  wave  has  a  temperature  of 
about  10  million  degrees  Celsius, 
and  is  visible  only  with  an  X-ray  tele- 
scope. 

"With  Hubble  we  heard  the  whis- 
tle from  the  oncoming  train,"  said 
David  Burrows,  professor  of  astrono- 
my and  astrophysics  at  Penn  State, 
the  leader  of  the  team  of  scientists 
involved  in  analyzing  the  Chandra 
data  on  SN  1987A.  "Now,  with  Chan- 
dra, we  can  see  the  train." 

The  X-ray  observations  appear  to 
confirm  the  general  outlines  of  a 
model  developed  by  team  member 
Richard  McCray  of  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Boulder,  and  others, 
which  holds  that  a  shock  wave  has 
been  moving  out  ahead  of  the  debris 
expelled  by  the  explosion.  As  this 
shock  wave  collides  with  material 
outside  the  ring,  it  heats  it  to  mil- 
lions of  degrees. 

"We  are  witnessing  the  birth  of  a 
supernova  remnant  for  the  first 
time,"  McCray  said. 

Other  members  of  the  team  were 
Gordon  Garmire,  Evan  Pugh  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  and  astrophysics, 
and  John  Nousek,  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  at  Penn 
State;  Eli  Michael  of  the  University 
of  Colorado;  and  Una  Hwang,  Steven 
Holt  and  Rob  Petre  of  NASA's  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center  in  Green- 
belt,  Md. 

To  see  X-ray  images  captured  by 
Chandra  or  for  information  on 
Chandra's  progress,  check  the 
Web  at  http://chandra.nasa.gov/  or 
http://chandra.harvard.edu/. 
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Sharing  the  excitement  of  being 
Penn  State  graduates  (at  left) 
are  Sloane  Miller  and  Court- 
ney Schmidt,  both  from  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development.  The  two  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremony  for  the 
college  held  at  The  Bryce  Jor- 
dan Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus  on  May  13.  Over 
the  May  12-14  weekend, 
8,431  students  systemwide 
were  graduated.  About  6,230 
of  those  graduating  were 
receiving  bachelor's  degrees. 
Below  left,  at  commencement 
ceremonies  for  the  College  of 
Communication,  held  in  Eisen- 
hower Auditorium,  one  happy 
graduate  waves  proudly  to 
friends  and  family  after  receiv- 
ing a  handshake  and  diploma 
from  University  President 
Graham  B.  Spanier  (third  from 
right). 


One  graduate  (above)  sends  his 
appreciation  to  his  parents  via  h 
mortarboard. 


Commencement  brought  Penn  Stater  to  campus  for  the  first  time 


This  past  weekend  52-year-old 
Marie  Bang  traveled  from  the 
state  of  Washington  to  State  Col- 
lege to  celebrate  her  niece's  graduation 
from  Penn  State.  What  made  Bang's  trip 
different  from  the  thousands  who  with- 
ered at  the  University  for  commence- 
ment is  that  the  trip  marked  the  first 
opportunity  Bang  had  to  meet  her  own 
professors  and  advisers  face-to-face. 
Bang  is  enrolled  at  a  distance  in  the 
Dietetic  Food  Systems  Management 
(DSM)  Program  through  Penn  State's 
World  Campus.  Penn  State  is  the  only 
university  to  offer  this  program  at  a  dis- 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  DSM  pro- 
gram has  provided  distance  education 
through  first  print  and  now  online  media 
under  the  leadership  of  Bangs  adviser 
Ellen  Barbrow,  director  of  the  program. 

"I  love  being  a  Penn  Stater,"  said 


Bang,  who  works  for  a  public  health  edu- 
cator in  Women,  Infant  and  Children 
(W1C)  nutrition  programs.  There  are  a 
lot  of  Penn  Staters  in  my  family,  so  it's 
part  of  our  family  tradition." 

Along  with  herself  and  two  of  her 
nieces.  Bang's  husband,  sister-in-law  and 
many  friends  are  all  Penn  State  alumni. 
Although  her  World  Campus  program 
does  not  require  her  ever  to  step  foot  on 
campus,  Bang  viewed  her  recent  trip  as 
the  happy  return  of  a  former  student  as 

Bang  first  enrolled  at  Penn  State  New 
Kensington  25  years  ago,  but  the  chal- 
lenge of  going  to  school  full-time  and 
raising  two  children  was  too  much. 

"The  first  time  I  went  to  Penn  State,  I 
was  only  27  and,  having  just  moved  here 
from  Chile,  my  English  was  not  very 
good.  1  knew  that  I  liked  nutrition,  but  I 
was  not  as  sure  about  it  as  I  am  now. 


Now,  I  love  it  When  you're  52-years-old, 
you  take  things  a  lot  more  seriously. 
Now  I  am  studying  because  I  want  to 
help  people  and  to  learn  more  about  how 
to  improve  nutrition  and  health,"  she 
said. 

The  program  suits  Bang  well,  since 
there  is  a  requirement  that  students 
work  in  a  clinical  environment  while  tak- 
ing classes. 

Barbrow  is  proud  of  students,  like 
Bang,  who  take  on  the  sometimes  diffi- 
cult task  of  learning  at  a  distance.  A 
recent  report  on  results  of  the  Dietetic 
Technician  Registration  Exam  from 
American  College  Testing  (ACT),  shows 
that  Penn  State  grads  achieved  a  100 
percent  pass  rate,  and  their  scores  were 
considerably  higher  than  the  national 
average  in  the  two  major  areas  of  food 
and  nutrition  and  food  service  systems 
management 
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Campus  readies 
for  high-profile 
governors'  meeting 

By  Lisa  M.  Roseluni 
Public  Information 

In  a  few  short  weeks.  State  College 
will  be  transformed  into  a  hub  of  high- 
level  activity  as  the  nation's  governors 
trek  to  the  University  Park  campus  for 
the  92nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association. 

From  July  8-11,  the  campus  and 
town  will  play  host  to  this  high-profile 
bipartisan  business  meeting,  where 
the  leaders  of  the  50  states  and  five 
U.S.  territories  and  commonwealths 
will  tackle  issues  affecting  the  nation's 

The  four-day  event  is  expected  to 
draw  between  1,000  and  1,200  partici- 
pants, including  governors,  their  fam- 
ilies, key  staff,  corporate  leaders  and 
state  and  national  policy  experts  and 
media.  The  activity  of  the  business 
sessions  will  be  concentrated  mostly 
at  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel,  while  a  few  sessions  are 
planned  for  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn. 
Other  events  are  planned  for  down- 
town State  College  as  well  as  areas  of 
campus. 

'There  should  be  little  disruption 

Governors,  page  3 


And  the  walls  came  tumbling  down 


Demolition  of  the  former  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus, 
more  photos  and  information  about  the  demolition,  please  see  page  19. 


l  from  inside  the  gallery,  For 


A  success  story 

Merger  with  Dickinson  School  of  Law  comes  full  circle 


By  Ljsa  M.  Roseluni 

Public  Information 

Three  years  ago.  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  took  a  gamble  when 
it  agreed  to  merge  with  Penn  State 
—  shedding  its  distinction  as  the  oldest 
independent  law  school  in  the  nation. 
That  gamble  has  paid  off  for  Dickinson, 
now  seen  as  one  of  the  hottest  law 
schools  in  the  country,  and  for  Penn 
State,  whose  leaders  say  it  is  now  a  more 
complete  university. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  three- 
year  merger  process  that  began  in  15)97 
will  become  final  as  The  Dickinson  School 
of  Law  officially  joins  the  University  sys- 
tem — a  union  that  many  in  the  legal  edu- 


cation field  point  to  as  a  stellar  example  of 
a  graceful  merge. 

'This  is  truly  a  success  story,"  said 
University  President  Graham  B.  Spanier, 
who  has  fielded  queries  from  other  inde- 
pendent law  schools  seeking  advice  on 
how  to  smoothly  merge  their  operations 
with  an  outside  institution.  "Exciting 
opportunities  have  come  about  because  of 
this  partnership.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
deht-ihii'd  with  the  opportunities  for  col- 
laborative research,  leaching  and  service." 

Spanier  said  Penn  State  felt  a  definite 
void  without  a  law  school.  It  was  one  of 
only  two  Big  Ten  institutions  without 


Hu 


s  very  apparent  from  the  begin- 


ning that  our  cultures  and  goals  for  our 
students  were  the  same."  said  Dickin- 
son's Dean  Peter  Glenn.  "It  was  a  nat- 
ural fit  and  it  feels  pretty  good  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishing  the  merger 
because  I  believe  strongly  that  it's  good 
for  both  institutions  and  particularly  for 
the  students  and  alumni.  When  I  look 
back,  this  will  be  the  thing  I  remember 
most  about  my  tenure  as  dean.  If  s  been 
awfully  intense." 

Glenn,  dean  of  Dickinson  since  1994. 
said  law  schools  across  the  country  were 
experiencing  a  "severe  fall  off  in 
demand  in  the  early  1990s,  Tight  compe- 
tition for  the  best  and  brightest  students 
made  admissions  a  game  of  chance,  but 


the  decision  to  wed  a  Big  Ten  institution 
has  shifted  the  odds  in  Dickinson's  favor. 
Since  the  merger.  Dickinson  law 
school  officials  have  watched  an  unprece- 
dented jump  in  applications.  In  the  last 
year  alone,  the  number  of  students  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  law  school  has 
surged  36  percent,  making  Dickinson 
one  of  only  1 1  law  schools  from  a  field  of 
180  in  the  nation  to  have  a  more  than  30 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents applying.  The  increase  in  applica- 
tions for  law  schools  nationally,  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  is  somewhere  between 
2  percent  and  3  percent,  according  to 
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"I  think  everyone  here  at  Dickinson 
is  in  agreement  that  (he  name  recog- 
nition that  Penn  Slate  has  nationwide 
is  what  is  behind  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  applications  we  have 
received,"  said  Barbara  Guillaume. 
admissions  officer  at  Ihe  law  school. 
"But  it's  not  just  the  numbers  that  have 
been  impressive,  it's  the  areas  of  the 
country  we  are  now  pulling  from  and 
the  exceptional  t|ii,tlily  <il  tin*  applicants 
we  are  seeing." 

President  Spanirr  lias  tailed  the  law 
school's  admissions  numbers  "phe- 
nomenal" and  said  the  reputation  of 
both  institutions  —  now  combined  into 
one  —  is  a  powerful  draw  for  prospec- 
tive students. 

Christine  Kellett,  professor  of  law  at 
Dickinson,  said  the  Penn  Slate  name  is 
also  attracting  more  potential  faculty 
who  want  to  be  associated  with  a  Big 
Ten  law  school. 

Kellett,  who  was  associate  dean  for 
institutional  planning  at  the  law  school 
during  the  merger  talks,  admits  there 
were  "angst  and  sleepless  nights"  for 
her  as  she  pondered  how  others  who 
weren't  as  intimately  involved  with 
legal  education  would  view  the  union 
of  the  530-student  law  school  with  a 
state-related  institution  whose  enroll- 
ment topped  78,000  statewide  and 
whose  budgt-t  was  nrarly  N2  billion. 

"Merging  big  with  small,  private 
with  public  ...  those  are  big  hurdles." 
Kellett  said.  "But  the  more  we  talked, 
the  more  we  realized  just  how  much 
Penn  State  and  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  had  in  common.  From  the  begin- 
ning, everyone  has  said  that  this  was 
going  to  work  —  and  it  is.  We  have  sim- 
ilar cultures  and  we  care  about  good 
teaching,  good  alumni  relations  and  the 
success  of  our  graduates.  That's  why 
this  has  been  a  good  fit" 

As  a  graduate  of  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  herself  and  a  teacher 
there  for  24  years,  Kellett  knew  some 
alumni  might  be  disappointed  in  the 
merger,  but  she  also  knew  that  Dickin- 
son needed  to  make  a  change  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  shifts  in  legal  education 
and  the  rapid  transformation  of  the  pro- 
fession as  a  result  of  technology. 

As  provost  of  Penn  State  at  the  time 
and  heavily  involved  in  the  merger 
negotiations,  John  A.  Brighton  said 
Dickinson  officials  had  a  healthy  skep- 
ticism about  the  partnership,  which 
allowed  them  to  view  it  from  many 
angles  and  weigh  the  loss  of  their  inde- 
pendent status  against  the  benefits  of 
belonging  to  a  large  institution  with 
many  more  resources  —  like  library 
holdings  and  research  opportunities. 

The  merger  will  bring  a  change  in 
the  governance  of  Dickinson  on  July  1, 
when  its  37-member  board  of  trustees 
will  no  longer  govern  the  school,  but 
will  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

On  the  fund-raising  side.  Dickinson 
also  has  experienced  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  private  giving.  Part  of  Penn 
State's  overall  Grand  Destiny  Cam- 
paign, the  law  school  has  raised  $9.5 
million  in  private  funds  over  the  last 
three  years  —  that's  more  than  the 
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Gov.  Tom  Ridge,  an  alumnus  of  The  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  was  a  speaker  at 
the  school's  May  26  commencement  where  172  students  received  degrees.  A 
brief  ceremony  heralding  the  June  30  completion  of  the  merger  with  Penn 
State  was  also  held. 


amount  raised  in  the  166-year  history 
of  the  law  school,  according  to  Glenn. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  remain- 
ing the  same.  You  are  always  changing 
and  if  you're  going  to  change,  you  need 
to  plan  and  bring  about  the  best 
change,"  Kellett  said.  "Some  alumni  at 
the  time  were  disappointed,  but  we  also 
heard  from  others  who  thought  the 
merger  was  the  greatest  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  law  school. 
There  wasn't  100  percent  approval,  but 
the  approval  was  overwhelming.  Most 
of  the  initial  dissenters  have  come 
around  and  have  come  to  realize  there 
are  greater  opportunities  now  than 
ever  before." 

H.  Jesse  Arnelle,  an  alumnus  of  both 
Penn  State  and  The  Dickinson  School 
of  Law,  agreed  and  said  the  future  grad- 
uates of  the  law  school  will  not  only 
have  Penn  State  emblazoned  on  their 
diplomas,  but  also  will  have  benefited 
from  an  expanded  curriculum. 

"Law  is  an  overlay  to  other  disci- 
plines," said  Arnelle,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  Penn  State's  Board  of  Trustees 
when  the  merger  began.  'There  are 
many  options  available  and  collabora- 
tions possible." 

Already  there  are  seven  joint  degree 
programs  in  place  between  the  two  enti- 
ties, including  a  juris  doctorate  and 
MBA  offering;  a  joint  J.D.  and  master's 
degree  in  public  administration;  and  a 
juris  doctor/master's  degree  offered  in 
three  different  areas  of  environmental 
pollution  control.  In  addition,  the  day 
after  the  merger  was  announced,  the 
two  institutions  began  putting  together 
an  Agricultural  Law  Research  &  Educa- 
tion Center.  The  center,  a  joint  under- 
taking of  the  law  school  and  Penn 
State's  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
is  overseen  by  Kellett.  It  works  closely 
with  the  University's  Cooperative 
Extension  network  and  provides  educa- 
tion, resources  and  information  on  law 
and  regulatory  topics  for  agricultural 
producers,  agribusiness  organizations 
and  other  professionals,  such  as  gov- 
ernment officials,  lawyers,  accountants 
and  financial  planners. 

Through  the  merger,  Dickinson  was 
able  to  access  Penn  State's  expertise  in 


a  number  of  other  areas,  particularly 
technology.  The  law  school  has 
expanded  its  technological  capabilities 
and  increased  the  number  of  comput- 
ers on  campus.  Before  1997,  the  ratio 
of  students  to  computers  was  12  to  one. 
Now  the  ratio  is  five  students  to  one 
computer. 

Dean  Glenn  said  his  school  entered 
the  merger  with  the  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing four  critical  tasks:  1)  improv- 
ing the  school's  attractiveness  to  poten- 
tial students;  2)  improving  its  techno- 
logical capabilities;  3)  expanding  oppor- 
tunities for  interdisciplinary  education; 
and  4)  accomplishing  some  economies 
of  scale.  It  is  this  last  area  where  Glenn 
has  met  some  stumbling  blocks. 

"Meshing  our  systems  has  not  been 
as  smooth  as  we  would  have  hoped  and 
what  we  are  finding  in  some  cases  is 
that  we  can't  merge  everything,"  Glenn 
said,  "We  have  not  realized  all  of  the 
savings  that  we  had  hoped  to  from  affil- 
iating with  a  larger  university,  but  all  of 
these  things  are  still  in  process.  We 
have  access  to  a  wider  and  deeper 
range  of  expertise  in  a  number  of 

Kellett  said  life  at  the  law  school  has 
changed  a  bit  for  faculty  there  since  the 
merger.  Now  part  of  a  state-related 
institution,  the  call  for  public  service  is 
greater.  In  addition,  Dickinson  law 
school's  100  full-time  faculty  and  staff, 
part  of  an  intimate  campus  community, 
were  used  to  doing  things  informally 
—  few  forms  to  fill  out  and  few  people 
to  carbon  copy  on  memos. 

"It's  been  a  good  trade  off  and  the 
advantages  far,  far  outweigh  any  dis- 
advantages," Glenn  said.  "We  have  to 
deal  with  a  more  complex  and  busi- 
ness-like process  for  accomplishing 
things,  but  my  experience  teaches  me 
that  this  is  the  price  you  pay  for  being 
part  of  a  large,  high-quality  institution. 
And  that  price  is  small. 

"It's  hard  to  find  any  negatives," 
Glenn  said.  "A  lot  has  happened  in 
three  years.  We  are  developing  a 
stronger  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
greater  University  and  as  word  gets 
out  that  we  are  Penn  State,  I  think 
we'll  see  more  of  the  same." 
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College  of  Engineering 
heralds  opening  of  its 
newest  centers 

The  College  of  Engineering  recently  cel- 
ebrated the  opening  of  its  new  Haas 
Technical  Center  and  the  creation  of  the 
Center  for  Manufacturing  Enterprise 
Integration  (CMEI)  both  in  the  Leonhard 
Building  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

The  Haas  Technical  Center  repre- 
sents an  alliance  among  Penn  State,  Haas 
Automation  Inc.,  of  Oxnard,  Calif.,  and 
Haas  Factory  Outlet,  a  division  of  DSM 
Machinery.  More  than  S3  million  of 
entrusted  machinery  will  form  the  heart 
of  the  technical  center,  including  com- 
puter numerical  control  lathes  and 
milling  machines,  which  will  be  replaced 
with  new  machines  every  two  years  over 
the  next  decade,  allowing  students  to 
have  constant  access  to  the  very  latest  in 
machine  tool  technology. 

The  Center  for  Manufacturing  Enter- 
prise Integration  will  look  at  ways  to 
streamline  the  way  in  which  suppliers  of 
raw  materials,  manufacturers  of  compo- 
nents, and  original  equipment  manufac- 
turers interact  with  each  other. 

The  CMEI  will  pursue  three  primary 
areas  of  interest  e-manufacturing  across 
enterprises,  where  customers  and  suppli- 
ers are  directly  tied  together  with  infor- 
mation through  the  Internet;  distributed 
production  control,  where  decisions  are 
made  in  the  production  process  such  as 
how  much  to  produce  and  when;  and  dis- 
tributed process  control,  the  actual  factory 
floor  where  the  manufacturing  process 
itself  is  regulated,  such  as  temperature 
controls. 

The  CMEI  also  will  feature  a  laborato- 
ry that  will  be  equipped  with  state-of-the- 
art  information  technologies  including 
high-speed  networks,  sensor  networks, 
open  architecture  controllers  and  enter- 
prise software. 

CMEI,  which  is  part  of  the  Harold  and 
Inge  Marcus  Department  of  Industrial  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering,  will  work 
closely  with  industrial  partners. 
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New  at  Penn  State 


Libraries'  CAT  gets  a  boost 

For  two  decades.  Libraries  staff  manu- 
ally added  titles  to  The  CAT,  the 
Libraries'  online  catalog,  one  title  at  a 
time.  After  conversion  of  about 
800.000  titles  from  the  former  card 
catalog,  staff  now  add  about  100.000 
current  titles  yearly  to  reflect  new 
purchases. 

The  CAT,  which  contains  more 
than  2  million  titles,  received  an 
added  boost  recently  when  cataloging 
for  more  than  32,000  titles  was  added 
without  human  intervention.  The  new 
service,  developed  by  Library  Com- 
puting Services,  enables  large  batches 
of  cataloging  information  to  be  pur- 
chased from  external  sources  and 
loaded  directly  into  The  CAT,  leaving 


existing  staff  free  to  handle  day-to-day 
cataloging. 

Through  this  new  service,  materi- 
als that  have  been  in  the  Libraries  col- 
lections, but  are  essentially  undiscov- 
ered because  they've  never  been  cata- 


sible  in  The  CAT 


Partnership  leads  to 
supervisor  development 

Striving  to  enhance  leadership  skills  in 
the  21st  century,  Columbia  Gas  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  Gas  of 
Maryland  have  partnered  with  Penn 
State's  Supervisory  Leadership  Certifi- 
cate program.  The  certificate  program 
is  part  of  Columbia  Gas  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Columbia  Gas  of  Maryland's 
overall  corporate  mission  to  foster  and 


develop  employees  who  are  commit- 
ted, proud  and  customer-focused. 

The  program  will  benefit  both 
entry-level  and  experienced  front-line 
leaders  of  the  organization. 

Columbia  Gas  supervisors  will  par- 
ticipate in  six,  two-day  courses  to 
improve  competencies  in  areas  such  as 
communication  skills,  performance 
management  and  dealing  with  per- 
formance problems.  Participants  will 
receive  a  Penn  State  Supervisory  lead- 
ership Certificate  upon  completing  the 


Penn  State  Fayette  connects 
rural  community  to  Internet 

Penn  State  Fayette  recently  refur- 
bished computers  in  an  effort  to  co 


nect  rural  Fayette  County  residents  to 
the  Internet,  providing  them  with  a 
more  global  perspective. 

The  Fayette  campus,  along  with  the 
Rural  Online  Computer  Centers 
(ROCC)  and  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Authority  (HUD),  helped 
open  three  new  ROCC  Neighborhood 
Network  sites  where  local  residents 
can  go  to  log  on  to  the  Internet  and 
gain  experience  and  training  in  various 
aspects  of  information  technology. 

Since  the  program's  inception,  14 
Neighborhood  Network  sites  have 
been  set  up  throughout  Fayette  Coun- 
ty. The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  have  a 
computer  center  within  five  miles  of 
every  Fayette  County  resident,  so  that 
local  communities  can  keep  abreast  of 
technological  advances. 
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to  the  normal  daily  flow  of  work  and 
activity  on  campus,"  said  Helen  Caffrey, 
director  of  Commonwealth  relations  at 
Penn  State  and  NGA's  host  state  coordi- 
nator for  the  meeting.  "Despite  the  fact 
that  the  spotlight  will  be  on  Penn  State 
and  State  College,  most  employees  will 
probably  be  operating  under  a  'business 
as  usual'  routine." 

Caffrey  also  said  that  because  the 
host  committee  is  working  out  a  shuttle 
system  that  will  move  NGA  participants 
quickly  and  efficiently  from  their  hotels 
to  all  meeting  locations  and  social  event 
sites,  there  shouldn't  be  any  major 
impact  on  local  traffic. 

Some  minor  changes  worth  noting 
are  the  limitations  that  will  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  The  Penn  Stater  and  the  Inn 
on  campus.  From  Thursday  evening  to 
Tuesday  midday,  The  Penn  Stater  will 
be  limited  to  NGA  meeting  attendees 
and  assigned  staff  and  volunteers.  That 
includes  the  dining  room  and  lounge 
area.  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  will  have  lim- 
ited access  for  non-NGA  attendees  in  its 
dining  room  as  well.  From  midnighl  Sat- 
urday, July  8,  through  7  a.m.  Tuesday, 
July  11,  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on 
campus  also  will  be  closed  to  the  public. 

In  addition,  while  the  NGA  meeting 
is  under  way,  parking  will  be  limited  at 
The  Penn  Stater  and  a  small  number  of 
locations.  However,  arrangements  will 
be  made  so  that  employees  will  be  able 
to  park  at  or  near  the  building  where 
they  work,  according  to  Caffrey.  More 
details  about  any  changes  will  be  publi- 
cized in  the  coming  weeks. 

'There  might  be  slight  adjustments 
to  the  access  of  certain  buildings  if  they 
are  being  used  for  a  business  or  social 
events,"  Caffrey  added,  because  securi- 
ty issues  are  always  a  concern  during 
NGA  meetings.  "But  the  vast  majority  of 
University  employees  will  not  notice  any 
alterations  in  their  schedules." 

The  overall  theme  of  the  summer 


Visitor  Center  progressing 


An  overview  of  the  $3.5  million  Visitor's  Center  across  from  the  Ag  Arena  c 
University  Park  campus  shows  the  progress  on  the  project,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  National  Governors'  Association  meeting  to  be 
held  July  8-11. 


meeting,  to  be  chaired  by  Utah  Gov. 
Michael  Leavitt,  is  "Strengthening  the 
American  States  in  the  New  Global 
Economy."  Governors  will  look  at  how 
their  states  can  use  new  technology  and 
create  public-private  partnerships.  The 
meeting,  which  includes  visits  from 
major  political  and  corporate  officials, 
provides  a  forum  for  the  nation's  lead- 
ers to  solve  state-focused  problems  and 
a  venue  for  sharing  information. 

Leavitt  said  that  the  governors  will 
focus  on  issues  that  will  make  "govern- 
ing in  the  era  of  technology  and  the 
Internet  one  of  the  most  exciting  lead- 
ership challenges  in  the  history  of  our 
nation." 

To  date,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  has  been 


confirmed  to  address  the  governors  on 
the  meeting's  main  topic,  while  nation- 
ally syndicated  newspaper  columnist 
David  Broder  will  moderate  a  round 
table  discussion  on  the  new  economy 
between  a  group  of  governors  and  lead- 
ing national  and  international  CEOs.  In 
addition.  President  Clinton  and  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  retired  military  leader,  and 
Goran  Persson,  prime  minister  of  tech- 
nology-sawy  Sweden,  have  been  invited 
to  address  the  group. 

At  last  year's  summer  NGA  meeting 
in  St  Louis,  43  governors  plus  President 
Clinton  were  in  attendance. 

"We're  hoping  for  good  attendance, 
both  from  the  governors  and  the  media" 
said  Alan  Janesch  of  the  University's 
Department  of  Public  Information. 


Janesch  is  coordinating  media  relations 
for  the  meeting.  "I  think  the  meeting  will 
have  just  the  right  mix  of  business  and 
social  activities  that  will  showcase  the 
region  and  Penn  State." 

Between  possible  sessions  on  infor- 
mation technology  or  how  to  produce  a 
technically  skilled  work  force  and  build 
an  intellectual  infrastructure,  the  gover- 
nors, their  families  and  other  meeting 
attendees  will  be  treated  to  additional 
activities.  On  Saturday,  attendees  will 
experience  "An  Evening  Under  the 
Stars"  in  downtown  Stale  College,  where 
coffee  and  desserts  will  be  served  on 
Allen  Street.  On  Sunday  evening,  Penn- 
sylvania Gov.  Tom  Ridge  will  host  a  tail- 
gate party  at  the  Multi-Sports  Facility 
that  will  feature  Pennsylvania  sports 
stars  and  wrap  up  with  a  concert  by 
country  music  star  Kenny  Rogers.  On 
Monday,  NGA  attendees  can  get  a 
'Taste  of  Pennsylvania"  by  sampling  the 
best  of  Pennsylvania's  culinary  offer- 
ings from  each  region  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  by  viewing  Pennsylvania 
art,  music  and  technology  in  the  HUB, 

To  make  it  all  happen,  Caffrey  said 
the  committee  is  relying  on  about  250- 
275  volunteers  from  the  University  and 
local  community. 

"The  eyes  of  the  nation  will  really  be 
upon  us.  There  is  some  incredible 
national  exposure  to  be  gained  from 
this  and  this  area's  profile  will  be  ele- 
vated. Penn  State  and  Stale  College  is 
an  excellent  site  and  we  are  honored  to 
have  been  selected,"  Caffrey  said.  "We 
are  even  creating  a  special  Creamery 
flavor  for  the  meeting  —  'Ridge's 
Road.'" 

'Ridge's  Road,'  named  after  Pennsyl- 
vania's governor,  will  be  a  blend  of 
chocolate  ice  cream  with  peanuts  and 
swirls  of  caramel  through  it. 

Based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  NGA 
represents  the  governors  of  the  50 
states,  three  territories  and  two 
provinces.  For  more  information  on  the 
upcoming  meeting,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.nga-pa2000.org/.  For  infor- 
mation on  NGA,  go  to  www.nga.org. 
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w  Lectures 


National  Symposium  to  focus 
on  implications  of  cohabitation 


Penn  State  will  hold  its  Annual 
National  Symposium  on  the  Family 
Oct  30-31  at  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  on 
the  University  Park  campus. 

The  symposium,  "Just  Living 
Together:  Implications  of  Cohabita- 
tion for  Children,  Families  and  Social 
Policy."  will  address  topics  including 
the  origins  of  informal  unions;  how 
they  are  linked  to  the  economy  and 
prevailing  attitudes  and  values;  the 
consequences  of  cohabitation  for 
family  relationships  and  the  well- 
being  of  children  who  live  in  such 
families;  and  policies  and  family  law 
that  affect  these  unions.  Organizers 
of  the  symposium  are  Alan  Booth, 
professor  of  sociology,  and  Ann 
Crouter,  professor  of  human  devel- 
opment. 

Lead  papers  will  be  presented  by 
Kathleen  Kierman,  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science; 
Pamela  Smock,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Wendy  Manning,  Bowling 
Green  State  University;  and  Wendell 
Primus,  Center  for  Budget  and  Poli- 


cy Priorities.  The  discussants  include 
Nancy  Landale  professor  of  sociolo- 
gy and  demography  at  Penn  State; 
Julie  Brines.  University  of  Washing- 
ton; Andrea  G.  Hunter,  University  of 
North  Carolina-Greensboro;  Ruk- 
malie  Jayakody,  assistant  professor 
of  human  development  and  family 
studies  at  Penn  State;  Rebekah 
Levine  Coley,  Harvard;  Celine  Le 
Bourdais.  University  of  Montreal; 
Ariel  Kalil.  University  of  Chicago; 
Susan  Brown,  Bowling  Green  State 
University;  Bruce  Ellis,  University  of 
Canterbury;  Margaret  Mahoney,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  Anne  Winkler, 
University  of  Missouri;  and  Ron 
Haskins,  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources,  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

To  obtain  a  brochure  and  regis- 
tration materials,  write  to  Kim  Zim- 
merman, Population  Research  Insti- 
tute, Penn  State,  601  Oswald  Tower, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802-6211;  call 
(814)  865-0486;  fax  (814)  863-8342;  or 
e-mail  kzimmer@pop.psu.edu. 


Science  teacher  workshops  start  June  26 


The  Penn  State  Workshops  for  Sci- 
ence Teachers  will  cover  some  of  the 
most  exciting  fields  of  science  and 
will  be  taught  by  senior  faculty 
known  for  their  excellence  in  both 
teaching  and  research. 

There  are  still  openings  in  the  fol- 
lowing sessions: 

■  Astrobiology:  The  Origin  and 
Early  Evolution  of  Life,  June  26-30; 


■  The  New  World  of  Advanced 
Materials.  June  26-30; 

■  Stars  and  Planets  for  Science 
Teachers,  July  10-14;  and 

■  Galaxies  and  Cosmology  for 
Science  Teachers,  July  17-21 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Pennsylvania  Space  Grant  Consor- 
tium at  (814)  863-7688  or  check  the 
Web  at  http://www.outreack.psu.edu/ 
C&I/Science4Teachers/. 


Altoona  to  hold  railroad  history  Elderhostel 


Penn  State  Altoona,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Altoona  Railroaders  Memorial 
Museum,  will  hold  an  Elderhostel  pro- 
gram in  Altoona  July  30  through 
Aug.  4. 

The  program  will  focus  on  railroad 
history  and  the  social,  cultural  and  tech- 
nological impact  railroads  had  on  Amer- 


ican life,  using  Altoona's  experience  as 
the  foundation. 

Interested  area  railroad  buffs  ages 
55  and  older  may  enroll  in  the  Elder- 
hostel as  commuters  or  as  on-campus 
residents. 

For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  (814)  949-5047. 


Learn  about  University's  new 
sintering  center  at  June  28  talk 


Area  industry  leaders  are  invited  to 
learn  more  about  Penn  State's  new  Cen- 
ter for  Innovative  Sintered  Products 
and  its  importance  to  the  region's  pow- 
der metal  industry  at  a  lecture  to  be 
presented  Wednesday,  June  28,  at  Penn 
State  DuBois. 

The  public  is  also  invited  to  attend 
this  informative  talk,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond in  the  ongoing  Robert  E.  Umbaugh 
Lectureship  Series  held  at  the  campus. 
The  talk  begins  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Hiller 
Building  Auditorium. 

Ronald  G.  Iacocca,  associate  director 
of  the  Penn  State  Center  for  Innovative 
Sintered  Products  (CISP),  will  talk 
about  the  center.  Established  this  year, 
the  CISP  works  in  partnership  with 
local  industries,  schools  and  organiza- 
tions to  serve  the  powder  metal  and 
particulate  materials  industry. 

Iacocca  is  an  associate  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering  Science 


and  Mechanics  at  Penn  State  and  has 
more  than  15  years  experience  in  the 
fields  of  materials  characterization, 
physical  metallurgy,  high  temperature 
materials  and  powder  metallurgy.  In 
1991,  he  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  and  joined 
Penn  State.  He  has  published  more 
than  50  articles  and  holds  five  patents. 
He  is  currently  writing  a  book  on  par- 
ticulate materials  characterization. 

The  DuBois  campus  is  in  the  heart 
of  Pennsylvania's  powder  metal  region, 
which  employs  an  estimated  10,000 
people  in  Elk,  Cameron.  Clearfield  and 
Jefferson  counties.  The  lecture  series, 
created  with  funding  from  Robert  E. 
and  Joyce  Umbaugh  of  Carlisle,  is 
designed  to  bring  eminent  speakers  on 
the  topics  of  science  and  technology  to 
the  campus.  To  attend,  call  (814)  375- 
4707  or  e-mail  ljt2@psu.edu  before 
June  20. 


Course  for  K-12  teachers  set  for  June  28-30 


A  course  to  help  teachers  in  K-12  incor- 
porate the  concepts  of  integrated  pest 
management  into  study  units  on  the 
environment  and  ecology  is  being 
offered  at  University  Park  from  June  28- 
30. 

"IPM  for  Teachers  K-12:  Meeting 
New  Academic  Standards"  will  provide 
the  basis  for  teaching  IPM  concepts  in 
the  classroom,  as  well  as  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities  to  demonstrate  real- 
world  pest  management  decision-mak- 
ing skills.  The  class  also  will  provide 
basics  about  insect  and  weed  identifi- 


cation and  biology;  ideas  for  activities 
that  teach  key  principles;  and  outlines 
for  new  lesson  plans  based  on  ideas 
stimulated  by  the  course.- 

For  more  information  on  the  pro- 
gram, contact  Lyn  Garling,  education 
specialist,  at  (814)  863-8884  or  by  e-mail 
ai  !jk>'2' psu.edu;  or  Kerry  Richards  of 
Penn  State's  Pesticide  Education  Pro- 
gram at  (814)  865-2134,  or  by  e-mail  at 
knhl4@psu.edu. 

For  more  information  on  integrated 
pest  management,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://paipm.cas.psu.edu. 


Molecular  biology  symposium  is  Aug.  2-5 


The  19th  Summer  Symposium  in  Mol- 
ecular Biology,  titled  The  Protein  & 
RNA  Folding  Problems:  Sharing  Per- 
spectives," is  set  for  Aug.  2-5  on  the  Uni- 
versity Park  campus  in  the  HUB-Robe- 

Four  symposium  sessions,  a  keynote 
presentation  and  a  plenary  lecture  will 
focus  on  how  proteins  and  RNA  fold 
into  structures.  Leaders  from  the  fields 
of  molecular  biology,  kinetics,  chem- 
istry and  more  will  discuss  recent 
advances  in  the  broadly  defined  areas 
of  energetics  mechanism  and  theory. 
The  primary  goal  of  the  symposium  is 
to  bridge  the  RNA  and  protein  folding 
5  and  promote  exchange  of 


ideas  and  the  generation  of  fresh 
insights  into  folding  of  these  macro- 
molecules. 

George  Rose  of  the  Department  of 
Biophysics  and  Biophysical  Chemistry 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medi- 
cine will  give  a  keynote  presentation.  In 
addition,  posters  and  industrial  exhibits 
will  provide  opportunities  for  partici- 
pants to  exchange  information  while 
viewing  the  latest  biotechnology-ori- 
ented products  and  services. 

For  more  information  on  the  sym- 
posium, call  Philip  Bevilacqua,  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry,  at  (814)  865- 
4303;  or  John  Desjarlais,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  at  (814)  863-3812. 


Fred  Waring  news  clippings  are  now  ready  to  be  preserved  on  microfilm 


Unlike  those  newspaper  clippings  many  people  toss  in 
boxes  or  drawers,  thousands  of  clippings  about  Fred 
Waring  and  his  Pennsylvanians  have  been  organized 
in  scrapbooks  and  are  now  ready  to  be  preserved  on 
microfilm. 

The  scrapbooks  are  part  of  Fred  Waring's  Ameri- 
ca, an  extensive  collection  of  Waring  memorabilia 
housed  at  Penn  State  since  1984.  Waring's  family 
began  keeping  scrapbooks  of  clippings  about  him  in 
1922.  and  later  turned  the  task  over  to  the  Waring  cor- 


porate offices.  Sixty-five  scrapbooks  had  been  com- 
piled by  1947,  when  the  corporate  offices  stopped 
organizing  the  clippings. 

In  1986,  State  College  resident  Dorothy  Flexner 
volunteered  to  sort  through  the  clippings  that  had 
been  stored  in  boxes  for  the  past  40  years.  She  had  to 
abandon  the  project  due  to  health  reasons,  but  in  1995 
Ed  Kraybill,  a  retired  Penn  State  professor,  took  over 
the  job. 

Ten  scrapbooks  of  newspaper  clippings  from  1947 


until  Waring's  death  in  1984  are  now  ready  to  be 
microfilmed.  Microfilming  preserves  fragile,  brittle 
materials  for  the  long-term. 

Funding  is  needed  to  microfilm  the  scrapbooks, 
which  are  housed  in  the  new  location  of  Fred  War- 
ing's America  in  313  Pattee  Library,  west.  The  origi- 
nal 65  scrapbooks,  which  have  already  been  micro- 
filmed, can  be  viewed  at  this  location. 

For  more  information  on  the  collection,  go  to 
http:/ /www.  libraries.psu.  edu/crsweb/spet 
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Road  Scholars  tour 

travels  through  mid- state  area 


Tour  participants  listen  as  Carol  A.  Reardon,  associate  professor  of  history, 
talks  about  the  Civil  War  in  the  area  of  the  battlefield  known  as  Little 
Round  Top.  For  information  on  her  research  of  the  topic,  check  the  Web  at 
■Af.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercom_1998/Julyl7/Research.htmi 


For  the  fifth  year,  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  took 
faculty  on  a  trip  across  the  Commonwealth  to 
enable  them  to  learn  more  about  the  University's 
partnerships  with  different  segments  of  Pennsylv 

The  Road  Scholars  Tour,  a  two-and-a-half  day  bus 
tour  of  Pennsylvania  attractions  and  businesses,  left 
University  Park  Sunday,  May  21,  and  made  stops 
at  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  and  Penn 
State  Berks.  On  May  22,  the  tour  visited  Carpenter 
Technology  in  Reading  and  the  Amish  country  of 
Lancaster  County,  then  moved  on  to  the  Harley- 
Davidson  motorcycle  plant  in  York  and  the  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto  campus.  On  May  23,  the  final  day  of  the 
bus  tour,  those  on  board  visited  Gettysburg,  The  Dick- 
1  School  of  Law  and  Harrisburg  before  returning  to 
University  Park. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  trip  are  captured  on  this  page. 


President  Graham  B.  Spanier,  right,  listens  as  Dr.  Steven  M. 

Ettinger,  assistant  professor  of  medicine/cardiology  ii 

the  College  of  Medicine,  provides  information  about 

angioplasty  at  The  Hershey  Medical  Center 

only  academic  health  center  between 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Although 

Hershey  is  a  young  school  in  the  history 

of  U.S.  academic  health  c 

has  programs  that  represent  all  23 

medical  specialties  that  a 

recognized  in  the  United 

States. 


The  Emmanuel  Chapel  at  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  was  dedicated  during 
the  Road  Scholars  Tour  stop  at  that  campus.  The  campus,  near  the 
Maryland  border,  was  originally  the  site  of  an  iron  furnace. 

A  stop  in  Harrisburg  gave  tour  participants  a  chance  to  see  the 

State  Capitol  Building.  At  right,  Joe  Fennewald,  head  librarian  at 

Penn  State  Hazleton,  and  Carol  Smith,  associate  professor  in  the 

School  of  Nursing,  listen  as  a  guide  discusses  the  elaborate 

murals,  like  the  one  seen  above  their  heads,  that  surround  the 

chambers  of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  Capitol  Building  is  a  sight  to  behold  with  its  great  dome 

patterned  after  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome.  The  dome  weighs  52 

million  pounds  and  rises  272  feet  above  the  Capitol  Rotunda. 

The  structure  features  23-carat  gold  leafing  throughout. 


Ed  McDonald  guided  tour  participants 

through  the  Harley-Davidson  Museum. 
Following  the  tour,  the  motorcycle 
manufacturing  firm  gave  a  grant  of 
$25,000  to  fund  business  and  indus- 
try vocational  programs  with  Penn 
State  York  over  a  five-year  period.  The 
campus  already  offers  30  class  sec- 
tions a  year  for  companies  in  the  York 
area,  and  has  had  a  partnership  with 
Harley-Davidson  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.  has 
been  producing  motorcycles  since 
1903  and  its  200-acre  facility  in  York 
currently  employs  2,500  workers, 
many  of  them  riders.  It  is  the  only 
major  American-based  motorcycle 
manufacturer. 
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News  in  Brief 


Lunchtime  video  series 

The  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences 
Library  is  offering  a  summer 
lunchtime  video  series  at  University 
Park  highlighting  the  various  subject 
areas  in  the  College  of  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences. 

The  series  includes  old  favorites 
and  new  releases  from  the  Media  and 
Technology  Support  Services  collec- 
tion. Videos  to  be  shown  include 
"Chasing  Killer  Storms,"  "Volcano: 
Nature's  Inferno"  and  "Hurricanes  '95: 
Season  on  Edge."  among  others. 

Showings  will  lake  place  from  noon- 
1  p.m.  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
through  Aug.  3  in  the  Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences  Library.  105  Deike  Build- 
ing. A  schedule  is  on  the  Web  at 
http://wwui.librariBs.pstt.edit/pubinfb/ 
ttews/etttsvideos.html. 

For  more  information,  call  Marsha 
Tale  at  (814)  865-9517  or  e-mail 
rnatK4psu.edu. 

Records  management  help 

The  University  Libraries  is  offering 
help  to  employees  who  need  help  orga- 
nizing records. 

Jackie  Esposito.  University  archivist 
and  records  management  expert,  will 
hold  a  free,  one-hour  seminar  on  orga- 
nizing records.  Esposito  will  explain 
the  details  of  University  policy  AD-35, 
"University  Archives  and  Records 
Management,"  and  help  employees  use 
the  retention  schedules  (General 
Forms  Usage  Guide  Appendices  18 
and  21)  to  determine  how  long  records 
should  be  kept. 

Summer  seminars  are  scheduled  for 
1  to  2  p.m.  July  10  and  Aug.  7  in  the 
Libraries  Assembly  Room,  104  Paterno 
Library.  Call  Esposito  at  (814)  865-7931 
or  e-mail  jxe2@psu.edu  to  register. 

Paid  volunteers  needed 

The  food  lab  is  looking  for  normal- 
weight  women  to  participate  in  a  study 
beginning  in  mid-June.  To  be  included 
in  this  study,  women  must  be: 

■  between  the  ages  of  19  and  45; 

■  willing  to  eat  breakfast  and  lunch 
in  a  lab  one  day  a  week  for  seven 
weeks;  and 

■  able  to  return  to  the  lab  1.5  hours 
after  the  breakfast  and  stay  until  lunch 

For  more  information,  call  Fan  at 
(814)  8fi3-K4K2.  Principal  investigator 
for  the  study  is  B.J.  Rolls.  Guthrie 
Chair  of  nutrition  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

Celebrities  are  topic 
of  Spanier  radio  show 

The  role  of  the  celebrity  in  American 
culture  will  be  the  topic  of  the  next  edi- 
tion of  "To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge," 
President  Graham  B.  Spanier's  month- 
ly radio  call-in  show  airing  at  7  p.m. 
Tuesday.  June  20,  on  WPSU-FM  (91.5, 
106.7.  95.1.  90.1,  100.9  and  104.7). 
Joining  Spanier  to  discuss  how 


The  top  of  the  elevator  shaft  is  removed  as  preparations  for  the  expansion  of  the 
HUB  Parking  Deck  on  the  University  Park  campus  get  under  way.  The  parking 
deck  is  closed  for  renovations,  and  is  expected  to  reopen  on  a  limited  basis 
around  June  19.  For  more  information  on  traffic  pattern  changes  or  road 
closings  on  the  campus,  visit  the  Web  at  http://www.opp.psu.edu/ 
cgibin/newstrf3.  cgi. 


celebrities  influence  as  well  as  enter- 
tain us  will  be  Joshua  Gamson,  profes- 
sor of  sociology  al  Yak'  University  and 
author  of  Claims  to  Fame:  Celebrity  in 
Contemporary  America.  Providing  an 
insider's  point  of  view  will  be  Holly- 
wood agent  and  personal  manager 
Michael  Marcus,  whose  clients  have 
included  Tom  Cruise,  Robin  Williams, 
Woody  Allen,  Billy  Crystal  and  Mel 
Brooks. 

Listeners  with  questions  or  com- 
ments are  encouraged  to  join  the  dis- 
cussion by  calling  (800)  543-8242  dur- 
ing the  one-hour  broadcast.  Internet 
users  worldwide  will  be  able  to  link  to 
sound  and  pictures  from  the  program 
at  http://totvw.psu.edu/ in /tech  tech.  html; 
and  they  wilt  be  able  to  contact  the 
president  during  the  program  via 
e-mail  to  response@psu.edu. 

To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge"  is  a 
series  designed  to  explore  topics  of 
national  and  local  interest  and  to  allow 
listeners  a  chance  to  communicate 
directly  with  Penn  Slate's  president. 

Summer  Children's  Art  Camps 

The  Center  for  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Uni- 
versity Park  is  offering  Children's  Art 
Camps  through  June,  July  and  August 
for  children  age  5  to  13.  Each  camp  is 
two-weeks  long,  and  children  may 
enroll  for  morning  (9  a.m.  to  noon)  or 
afternoon  (14  p.m.)  sessions,  or  for 
full-day  sessions  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Camps  are  being  offered  that  cover 
puppet  making,  printmaking,  painting 
and  drawing,  animation  and  more.  The 
following  session  dates  are  scheduled: 
Session  1:  June  19-30;  Session  2:  July 
10-21;  Session  3:  July  24-Aug.  4;  and 
Session  4:  Aug.  7-18. 


For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
at  http://www.sa.psu.edu/craftcenter/ 
and  click  on  the  "Summer  2000" 
brochure,  or  call  (814)  863-0611. 

ADA  celebrates  10th  anniversary 

Momentum  is  building  to  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA), 
which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  disability. 

Penn  State  will  celebrate  the  first 
decade  of  this  historic  civil  rights  legis- 
lation with  a  reception  at  The  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Monday, 
July  31.  The  reception  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  numerous 
people  at  Penn  State  who  have  had  an 
impact  on  making  programs,  facilities 
and  services  more  accessible  for  peo- 
ple with  disabilities. 

If  you  were  involved  in  these  efforts 
or  know  of  others  who  helped  promote 
equal  access  for  people  with  disabilities 
at  Penn  State  call  Bill  Ritzman  at  (814) 
863-0471;  e-mail  wwrl@psu.edu;  or 
write  201  Willard  Building,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802-2801. 

Ritzman  also  is  seeking  people  with 
disabilities  who  are  willing  to  share 
insight  on  how  the  ADA  has  impacted 
their  lives. 

Updates  for  phone  directories 

Work  is  beginning  on  the  2000-2001 
phone  directories  for  the  University. 
The  deadline  for  changes  this  year  is 
Aug.  1.  Please  review  department  list- 
ing material  for  your  area  as  it  appears 
in  the  1999-2000  Directories.  Depart- 
ment listings  are  on  pages  1  through 
90  of  the  current  books.  The  depart- 
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merit  listings  are  identical  in  the  Facul- 
ty/Staff and  Student  Directories.  When 
you  make  a  change  in  one  book,  it  also 
will  be  made  in  the  other. 

Photocopy  pages  that  require 
changes  and  mark  the  changes.  If 
changes  are  extensive,  type  and  submit 
them  on  computer  disk  in  a  text  or 
Word  file,  along  with  the  photocopied 
page(s).  Send  department  changes  to 
Directories,  Department  of  University 
Publications,  Suite  A,  University  Park, 
Pa  16802. 

To  make  changes  in  an  individual 
listing,  contact  your  Human  Resources 
representative  so  that  changes  may  be 
made  on  your  individual  UADR  screen 
in  the  University's  computer  system. 

See  page  7  of  the  current  Directories 
for  more  details  on  making  changes, 
under  the  heading,  "How  to  make 
changes  to  listings  in  Ibis  directory." 

For  more  information,  call  (814) 
863-1870. 

Football  on  TV 

Five  additional  Penn  State  football 
games  will  be  televised  this  fall,  bring- 
ing the  announced  total  to  seven  for 
the  2000  season. 

The  Nittany  Lions  have  appeared  on 
television  68  times  in  their  last  69 
games.  Other  Penn  State  contests  may 
be  selected  by  the  networks. 

The  schedule  of  televised  games  fol- 

■  Aug.  27  vs.  USCS  Kickoff  Classic 
at  Giants  Stadium,  2:30  p.m.,  ABC; 

■  Sept.  9  vs.  Louisiana  Tech, 
12:10  p.m.,  ESPN  Regional; 

■  Sept.  16  at  Pittsburgh,  3:30  p.m., 
CBS; 

■  Sept.  23  at  Ohio  State,  noon  or 
3:30  p.m.,  ABC; 

■  Oct.  21  vs.  Illinois,  12:10  p.m.,  TV 
TBA; 

■  Oct.  28  at  Indiana,  7  p.m.  espn2; 
and 

■  Nov.  18  vs.  Michigan  State, 
3:30  p.m.,  ABC. 

Health  plan  name  change 

Employees  who  are  members  of  the 
Penn  State  Geisinger  health  plans  may 
notice  a  change  in  the  name  of  their 
plan  in  the  coming  weeks. 

The  plans,  which  are  still  offered  by 
the  University  as  part  of  its  benefits 
package,  will  now  be  referred  to  as  the 
Geisinger  Health  Plans,  reflecting  the 
de-merger  between  Penn  State  and  the 
Geisinger  Health  System.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
plan  at  this  time.  Any  future  changes 
will  be  made  during  the  "Time  to 
Choose"  period  in  November,  when 
employees  are  asked  to  select  their 
healthcare  providers. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Human  Resources  Employee 
Benefits  division  at  (814)  865-1473  or 
e-mail  Bene@psu.edu. 

News  in  Brief,  page  7 
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Parking  permit  update 

The  Parking  Office  will  begin  distributing  new  faculty/staff  per- 
mits in  the  next  few  months.  Any  faculty  or  staff  member  with 
outstanding  permit  fees  must  pay  the  balance  before  a  new  per- 
mit can  be  issued.  Payments  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  Park- 
ing Office,  1  Eisenhower  Parking  Deck.  University  Park. 

For  more  information,  call  (814)  865-1436.  For  a  listing  of 
parking  permit  fees,  check  the  Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
ur/arch  ives/in  tercom_2000/Junel5/parkfees.  html. 

Volunteers/sponsors  sought 

Volunteers  and  corporate  sponsors  are  needed  for  Memory 
Walk  20(11),  an  annual  fund-raising  activity  held  across  the  coun- 
try by  the  Alzheimer's  Association.  The  walk,  planned  for  Oct.  7 
in  the  Centre  Region,  will  be  held  at  the  Military  Museum  in 
Boalsburg,  near  the  University  Park  campus. 

Nearly  50,000  people  in  central  Pennsylvania  are  afflicted 
with  Alzheimer's  disease.  Funds  raised  through  the  Memory 
Walk  in  the  Centre  Region  will  be  used  to  support  the  State  Col- 
lege office  and  provide  help  and  information  to  local  residents. 
In  the  Centre  Region,  volunteers  are  needed  to  help  plan  and 
coordinate  efforts  for  the  walk  and  businesses  in  Blair,  Centre, 
Mifflin  and  Juniata  counties  are  asked  to  sponsor  the  walk. 

For  more  information,  call  Rita  Chenoweth  at  (814)  237-2550 
or  Ken  Stuck  at  (814)  235-2148. 

Online  opinions 

Faculty,  staff  and  administrators  at  Penn  State  often  share  their 
expertise  and  thoughts  in  the  form  of  opinion  articles  on  a 
broad  range  of  issues.  Newspapers  and  magazines  often  seek 
opinion  articles  written  by  individuals  with  expertise  and  experi- 
ence involving  myriad  topics. 

Now,  those  written  opinions  are  a  click  away,  thanks  to  a 
Web  site  run  by  the  Office  of  Public  Information.  The  Penn 
State  Op-Ed  Web  site,  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/oped/,  currently 
includes  64  opinion  articles  and  speeches  written  or  delivered 
by  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  and  many  others  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics. 

For  more  information,  call  (814)  865-7517  or  e-mail  Bill 
Mahon,  director  of  Public  Information,  at  np3@psu.edu. 

Summer  e-mail  access 

The  Center  for  Academic  Computing  has  several  recommenda- 
tions for  individuals  who  need  to  access  their  e-mail  while  they 
are  away  from  Penn  State  this  summer: 

■  Cancel  subscriptions  or  put  a  hold  on  automatic  mailing 
lists,  if  you'd  rather  not  receive  these  items  while  you're  away. 

■  If  you're  within  the  local  calling  area  of  a  Penn  State  cam- 
pus, you  can  connect  to  the  University  servers  through  dial-up 
lines.  See  http://cac.psu.edu/ititernet/dialKp/  for  phone  numbers. 

■  If  you  already  have  an  account  at  your  new  location  that 
you  can  use  for  e-mail  (through  another  university,  business,  or 
other  Internet  Service  Provider),  you  can  forward  your  Penn 
State  e-mail  to  that  account  To  learn  more  about  how  to  set-up 
this  process,  or  to  obtain  additional  tips  for  continuing  e-mail 
service  when  you're  away  from  Penn  State,  check  the  Web  at 
http://cac.psu.edu/iiitemef/emailaway.html. 

Library  database  in  online 

Librarianship  and  information  sciei 
450  journals  dating  back  to  1966  is 
tion  Science  Abstracts  Plus  (ISA+) 
http://www.  lias.psu.  edu/. 

The  database  contains  almost  250.000  records  with  abstracts. 
In  addition,  ISA+  indexes  books,  research  reports,  conference 
proceedings  and  patents.  It  also  includes  library  science 
records  from  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 
database  and  citations  from  Information  Today,  the  newspaper 
for  the  library  and  information  science  professional. 

For  the  Record 

Raina  Weaver  is  the  winner  of  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Fellow- 
ship. Her  name  was  listed  incorrectly  in  a  story  on  page  10  of 
the  May  18  Intercom. 


literature  from  more  than 
w  available  via  Informa- 
the  LIAS  "Fast  Track"  at 


Sign,  sign, 
everywhere  a  sign 


The  University  Sign  Committee  is 
working  with  Corbin  Design 
Consultants  on  the  Wayfinding  and 
Signage  Master  Plan  for  University 
Park,  which  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  Campus  Master  Plan  and 
will  focus  on  the  highly  concentrated 
core  campus  areas.  Later  this  year, 
students  and  visitors  will  be 
welcomed  to  University  Park  by  an 
array  of  new  signs,  which  will 
establish  a  distinct  and  professional 
graphic  image  throughout  the 
campus.  Vehicular  directional  signs 
will  direct  students  and  visitors  to 
appropriate  parking  areas  where 
they  will  find  further  information 
leading  to  buildings,  Pedestrian 
campus  signs  and  maps  also  are 
being  redesigned.  The  sign  system 
also  will  include  signs  for  student 
move-in  days,  sports  camps  and 
other  special  events. 
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Lots  on  tap  at  Shaver's  Creek 


Doug  Wentzel,  program  director  for  summer  camps  and  interns  at  Shaver's  Creek  Environmental  Center  near  the  University 
Park  campus,  holds  a  barred  owl  that  lives  at  the  center.  For  a  listing  of  programs  planned  for  this  month  at  the  center,  check 
the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ShaversCreek/programs/june.html. 


Summer  Session  has  new  look  and  feel 


The  days  from  mid-May  through  early 
June  on  the  University  Park  campus 
have  traditionally  been  a  quiet  time, 
when  locals  take  advantage  of  short 
lines  at  the  Creamery,  residence  halls 
turn  silent  and  late  spring  breezes  envel- 
op the  smattering  of  students  relaxing 
on  the  Old  Main  lawn  with  a  book. 

While  that  atmosphere  still  remains 
mostly  intact,  the  buzz  of  students  shuf- 
fling to  class  is  at  a  higher  volume  than 
usual  this  early  in  the  summer.  The 
increased  student  presence  is  attributed 
to  a  new,  more  practical  academic  sum- 
mer schedule  implemented  this  year. 

Although  there  are  still  a  small  num- 
ber of  four-week  courses  being  offered, 
the  formal  ink-rsession  thai  typically 
began  after  the  completion  of  spring 
semester  exams  has  been  eliminated.  In 
addition,  the  eight-week  summer  ses- 
sion that  usually  began  in  June  and  over- 
lapped the  popular  six-week  summer 
term  has  been  modified  by  the  new 
scheduling  format 

"For  some  time,  students  have  been 
asking  for  a  fall  break.  Rather  than  just 
taking  a  look  at  adding  a  couple  of  days 
off  in  the  fall,  we  looked  at  how  well  the 
whole  calendar  was  working  and  exam- 
ined student  feedback,  enrollment  pat- 
terns and  national  trends  before  making 
any  changes,"  said  Ingrid  Blood,  associ- 


ate vice  provost  and  associate  dean  of 
undergraduate  education. 

"We  discovered  that  the  four-week 
intersession  and  eight-week  summer 
session  have  steadily  been  decreasing  in 
enrollment  over  the  past  several  years, 
and  we  also  found  that  there  weren't 
many  courses  being  offered  during  the 
four-week  program.  However,  the  six- 
week  term  remained  a  very  popular  ses- 
sion among  both  new  freshmen  and  cur- 
rent students." 

As  a  result,  the  University  tailored  a 
new  summer  schedule  to  fit  the  needs  of 
today's  college  student.  A  series  of  two 
concurrent  six-week  sessions  were 
agreed  to  best  address  time  and  content 
concerns  about  summer  programming 
while  giving  both  students  and  faculty  a 
broader  range  of  flexibility. 

The  first  session  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  spring  semester  began  on 
Monday.  May  15,  and  continues  through 
Friday.  June  23;  the  second  session 
begins  on  Monday,  June  26,  and  con- 
cludes on  Friday,  Aug.  4. 

This  schedule  enhances  students' 
ability  to  bolster  their  transcript  and 
ease  their  fall  and  spring  credit  load. 
Previously,  students  would  be  limited  to 
taking  one  of  the  sparse  course  offer- 
ings during  intersession.  and  one  or  two 
courses  during  either  the  eight-week  or 
six-week  summer  session.  Now,  stu- 
dents can  take  one  to  two  classes  during 
each  session,  or  choose  to  take  a  couple 


of  classes  during  one  session  and  spend 
the  remaining  part  of  the  summer  work- 
ing or  completing  an  internship.  Either 
way,  summer  session  students  will  still 
enjoy  a  nice  break  between  the  end  of 
summer  sessions  and  the  fall  term. 

In  addition,  with  the  second  six-week 
session  starting  later  in  the  summer, 
more  emphasis  can  be  put  on  freshman 
programming.  Previously,  the  eight-week 
session  often  conflicted  with  the  high 
school  schedules  of  incoming  freshmen. 

"With  the  new  schedule,  we  can  now 
focus  most  of  the  programming  for  the 
lirsi  session  on  current  students  and 
contour  the  second  session  more  toward 
entering  students,  with  first-year  semi- 
nars and  more  sections  of  typical  fresh- 
men courses,"  said  Blood,  who  assured 
that  equally  comprehensive  course  offer- 
ings for  all  students  will  be  available  dur- 
ing both  sessions. 

Academic  departments  and  individual 
faculty  are  encouraged  to  tinker  with  the 
new  structure.  For  example,  depart- 
ments may  still  choose  to  offer  an  eight- 
week  section  of  a  course  that  overlaps 
from  one  session  to  the  next  to  see  if  it 
works  better  than  a  more  time-intensive, 
six-week  period. 

Faculty  also  may  tap  into  the  summer 
session  enhancement  fund,  which  sup- 
ports and  provides  resources  for  faculty 
to  try  to  implement  a  new  style  of  teach- 
ing and  take  advantage  of  ever-evolving 
technology. 
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EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS 

Benefits  enrollment  goes 
online  for  new  hires 

New  faculty  and  staff  members 
enrolling  in  University  benefits 
for  the  first  time  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  selec- 
tions using  a  Web-based  enroll- 
ment program.  The  New  Hire 
Benefits  Enrollment  Program 
provides  an  easy-to-use,  effi- 
cient method  of  enrolling  and  is 
accessible  from  the  Employee 
Benefits  Division  Web  page  at 
http://www.ohr.psu.edu/ 
bencfits/ben  efits.htm. 

New  employees  must  have 
an  access  account  from  the 
Center  for  Academic  Comput- 
ing (CAC)  to  use  the  Web- 
based  enrollment  system.  A 
new  faculty  or  staff  member 
who  has  not  completed  a  CAC 
access  account  application 
should  contact  his  or  her 
human  resources  representa- 
tive or  director  of  business  ser- 
vices, as  applicable. 

Before  accessing  the  bene- 
fits enrollment  program,  faculty 
and  staff  are  encouraged  to 
review  'Time  to  Choose  Bene- 
fits" and  the  "Comparison  of 
Retirement  Programs"  informa- 
tion available  on  the  Employee 
Benefits  Division  Web  site. 
Attending  a  University  orienta- 
tion program  also  is  recom- 
mended. 

Once  the  Web-based  benefits 
application  has  been  submitted, 
a  benefit  confirmation  state- 
ment will  be  forwarded  to  the 
employee  via  e-mail.  If  correc- 
tions need  to  be  made,  the  indi- 
vidual need  only  return  the  con- 
firmation by  e-mail  to 
bene@psu.edu,  specifying  the 
changes  to  be  made. 

This  Web-based  benefits 
enrollment  program  provides  a 
fast  and  efficient  method  for 
benefits  enrollment  with  a  rapid 
e-mail  confirmation  of  the  bene- 
fits selected.  The  Office  of 
Human  Resources  has  made 
every  effort  to  implement  prop- 
er security  safeguards  to  main- 
tain privacy  and  protect  person- 
al information.  All  personal  data 
runs  through  a  secure  connec- 
tion that  encrypts  the  transmis- 
sion and  is  stored  on  a  highly 
secure  enterprise  server. 

Recognizing  that  Internet 
access  may  not  be  available  to 
all,  the  Employee  Benefits  Divi- 
sion will  continue  to  provide  the 
hard  copy  enrollment  forms  as 
in  the  past  However,  new  facul- 
ty and  staff  are  strongly  encour- 
aged to  use  this  new  program. 

Questions  regarding  the 
Web-based  enrollment  system 
should  be  directed  to  the 
Employee  Benefits  Division  at 
bene@psu.edu  or  (814)  865- 
1473. 
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Administrative  Fellows  for  2000-2001  announced 


Three  new  Administrative  Fel- 
lows have  been  named  at  Penn 
State,  marking  the  15th  year 
the  program  has  helped  faculty 
and  staff  gain  professional  develop- 
ment opportunities. 

The  program,  developed  jointly  by 
the  Office  of  the  President  and  the 
Commission  for  Women,  allows  partici- 
pants to  gain  a  broader  view  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  placing  them  in  key  adminis- 
trative offices,  outside  their  normal 
work  areas  for  a  one-year  period.  The 
experience  is  intended  to  help  broaden 
participants'  perspectives  about  the 
University  and  expand  their  view  of 
higher  education  in  general.  The  pro- 
gram is  especially  meant  to  encourage 
women  and  minorities  in  higher  educa- 
tion administration. 

For  the  2000-2001  year,  the  follow- 
ing three  Administrative  Fellows  have 
been  chosen: 

■  Mary  Beth  Crowe,  director  of 
special  projects  in  the  Office  of  the 
President,  who  will  work  in  the  office 
of  mentor  James  H.  Ryan,  vice  presi- 
dent for  outreach  and  cooperative 
extension; 

■  Joyce  M.  Matthews,  director  of 
recruitment  and  admissions,  Enroll- 
ment Management  Administration, 
who  will  work  alongside  mentor  Rod- 
ney P.  Kirsch  ,  vice  president  for  devel- 
opment and  alumni  relations;  and 

■  Jean  Landa  Pytel,  assistant  dean 
for  student  services  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  who  will  work  in  the 
office  of  mentor  Rodney  A.  Erickson, 
executive  vice  president  and  provost. 

Crowe,  who  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Office  of  the  President  at  Penn 
State  for  nearly  15  years,  is  responsible 
for  creating,  researching  and  writing 
presentations,  publications  and  special 
reports  for  the  University's  president 


Mary  Beth  Crowe 


and  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  She  is 
a  member  of  the 
University  Facul- 
ty Senate  and 
has  contributed 
to  many  Penn 
State  groups 
including  the 
Middle  States 
Periodic  Review 
Report  Steering 
Committee  and 
the  Statewide  Communications  Cam- 
paign Committee,  a  group  charged 
with  developing  .\  unified  message  for 
the  University  to  convey  to  its  many 
constituencies.  She  also  serves  on  the 
Records  Management  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Crowe  began  her  career  at  Penn 
State  as  a  project  associate  in  Continu- 
ing Education  and  earned  both  her 
master's  degree  and  Ph.D  in  education- 
al psychology  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. She  has  written  numerous  pub- 
lications on  higher  education  topics 
and  psychology.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Leadership  Centre  County  class  of 
1992-93.  Before  coming  to  Penn  State 
in  1980,  worked  in  a  number  of  posi- 
tions at  various  educational  institutions 
and  organizations. 

Matthews,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  creation  and  implementation  of 
programs  and  activities  related  to 
recruitment  and  admissions  for  Penn 
State's  undergraduate  campuses,  holds 
a  master  of  arts  degree  in  counselor 
education  from  Penn  State.  She  serves 
as  the  principal  liaison  between  the 
campus  executive  officers/deans  and 
the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admis- 


Joyce  M.  Matthews 


paign  Commit- 
tee and  a  mem- 
ber of  the 
admissions 
steering  com- 
mittee oversee- 
ing initiatives  for 
the  School  of 
Information  Sci- 
ences and  Tech- 
nology. She  is  a 
member  of  a 
number  of  other 
professional  committees,  including  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  Scholar- 
ship and  Recognition  Committee.  She 
has  served  as  chair  and  a  member  of 
many  committees  within  Penn  State 
and  is  a  past  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Adult  Learners. 

Matthews  came  to  Penn  State  in 
1987  as  coordinator  of  residence  life,  a 
position  she  held  until  1991.  From 
1991  to  1995,  she  served  as  assistant 
director  of  student  affairs  at  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto.  In  1995,  she  was  named  to 
her  current  position.  Matthews  has 
presented  at  numerous  national  confer- 
ences and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  Pennsylvania  College  Person- 
nel Association  and  other  professional 
societies. 

As  assistant  dean,  a  position  she  has 
held  since  1994,  Pytel  is  responsible 
for  undergraduate  student  actions  and 
the  Engineering  Advising  Center.  Pytel 
took  on  her  current  role  after  serving 
from  1991-94  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  science  and  mechanics 
at  Penn  State,  a  position  she  had  held 
from  1979  to  1990  before  leaving  for  a 
year  to  serve  as  acting  assistant  to  the 
dean  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside 
from  1990-91.  Before  her  career  with 
Penn  State,  she  served  in  a  variety  of 


teaching  and 
research  posi- 
tions at  different 
universities  in 
both  the  United 
States  and  Cana- 
da. She  has 
taught  a  number 

the  years  to  both 
graduate  and 
Jean  Landa  Pytel  undergraduates 

and  has  served 
on  a  host  of  professional  committees 
and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Sports  Medicine. 

She  serves  on  a  multitude  of  com- 
mittees within  Hie  University  and  is  a 
member  of  the  I  Iniversily  Faculty  Sen- 
ate, where  she  led  in  the  development 
of  family  leave  policies  for  faculty.  Pytel 
is  a  past  member  of  the  Commission 
for  Women  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  where  she  co-chairs  the  Schol- 
arship Committee. 

Pytel  holds  a  \r,n helm's  honours 
degree  in  physical  education  with  a 
math  minor  from  York  University;  a 
master's  degree  in  physical  education 
from  Washington  State  University;  and 
a  doctoral  degree  in  biomechanics 
from  Penn  State.  She  has  published 
and  conducted  funded  research.  In  the 
past,  she  has  served  as  a  consultant  !o 
various  companies  and  governmental 
agencies  on  issues  related  lo  ergonom- 
ics and  physical  evaluations  for 
employees,  and  made  national  and 
international  presentations  on  topics 
related  to  biomechanics  and  strength 
testing. 

The  2000-2001  Administrative  Fel- 
lows will  begin  their  duties  in  their 
mentor's  offices  at  the  start  of  the  fall 
semester. 
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25-Year  Awards 


Merrilee  Barrier  Toby  N.  Carlson  John  H.E.  Clark  Thomas  Hams 


James  R.  Klein 


Patty  Shawley  Jack  Sulzer 


Judith  A.  Wrtherrte 


Observing  25  years  of  service  at  the  University  are, 
top  row  from  left:  Merrilee  Barner.  manager  of 
accounts  payable  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office; 
Toby  N.  Carlson,  professor  of  meteorology,  and 
John  H.E.  Clark,  associate  professor  of 
meteorology,  both  in  the  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences;  Thomas  Harris,  plumber/fitter 
in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant;  and  Shelby  L.  Hoy, 
administrative  assistant  I  in  Office  of  the  Vice 
Provost  and  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Education; 
second  row,  from  left:  James  R.  Klein,  associate 
professor  of  physics,  Penn  State  Worthington 
Scranton;  Patty  Shawley,  staff  assistant  IX  in 
Intercollegiate  Athletics;  Jack  Sulzer,  associate 
dean,  campus  college  libraries  in  University 
Libraries;  Molly  A.  Way,  staff  assistant  V,  and 
Judith  A.  Witherite.  staff  assistant  V,  both  in 
Housing  and  Food  Services.  Observing  25  years 
of  service  at  the  University  but  not  pictured  are 
Rupert  E.  Chisholm,  professor  of  management  in 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg;  Donna  J.  Schroyer,  staff  assistant 
VIII,  and  Mian-Chang  Wang,  professor  of  civil  and 
environmental  engineering,  both  in  the  College  of 
Engineering;  and  Linda  Simpson,  staff  assistant 
VI  in  the  University  Faculty  Senate  Office. 
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University  names  two  new  Evan  Pugh  Professors 


Richard  B.  Alley,  professor  of  geo- 
sciences.  and  Kenneth  M.  Weiss,  dis- 
tinguished  professor  of  anthropology, 
have  been  named  Evan  Pugh  Profes- 
sors, the  highest  distinction  that  Penn 
Stale  can  bestow  upon  a  faculty  mem- 
ber. 

Named  after  Penn  State's  first  presi- 
dent, this  award  has  been  conferred  on 
only  53  professors  since  its  inception  in 
I960.  Evan  Pugh  professorships  are 
awarded  to  faculty  members  whose 
research  publications  and  creative 
work  or  both  are  of  the  highest  quality 
over  a  period  of  time;  are  acknowl- 
edged national  and  international  lead- 
ers in  their  fields,  as  documented  by 
pioneering  research  or  creative  accom- 
plishments; are  recipients  of  presti- 
gious awards;  and  demonstrate  excel- 
lent teaching  skills  with  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students. 

■  Alley,  die  new  Evan  Pugh  profes- 
sor of  geosciences  in  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Min- 
eral Sciences, 
has  been  called 
one  of  the  "fore- 
most glaciolo- 
gists  of  all  time." 
He  is  interna- 
tionally known 
for  his  contribu- 
tions to  geology, 
hydrology,  ice 
physics,  pale- 
oenvironmental  s 
change. 

In  particular.  Alley's  research  has 
focused  on  the  role  of  ice  in  die 
Earth's  climate.  Ice  cores  taken  from 
large  ice  sheets  provide  information  or 
changes  in  the  climate.  As  a  member 


Richard  B.  Alley 
s  and  climate 


of  the  cooperative  Greenland  Ice  Sheet 
Project  II,  Alley  and  his  colleagues 
extracted  a  wealth  of  information  from 
the  physical,  chemical  and  isotopic 
characteristics  of  a  two-mile-long  ice 
core  drilled  through  the  center  of  the 
Greenland  ice  sheet.  The  data  they 
obtained  conclusively  demonstrate  that 
past  climate  changes  were  larger  than 
any  experienced  by  agricultural  or 
industrial  humans.  His  studies  have 
significant  implications  for  understand- 
ing the  magnitude,  timing  and  causes 
of  global  climate  change.  Alley  is  now 
part  of  a  team  extending  this  research 
to  Antarctic  ice  cores. 

In  addition,  Alley  has  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  our  understanding 
of  the  mechanics  of  ice  sheets  and  ice 
streams  that  could  lead  to  widespread 
coastal  flooding  and  is  attempting  to 
provide  scientists  with  the  ability  to 
predict  the  future  behavior  of  certain 
ice  sheets.  Alley's  book  on  abrupt  cli- 
mate changes,  Tfie  Two-Mile  Time 
Machine,  will  be  published  in  the  fall. 
He  also  has  authored  two  books  for 
students. 

Before  joining  Penn  State  as  an 
assistant  professor  in  1988,  Alley  was 
an  assistant  scientist  for  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Geophysical 
and  Polar  Research  Center.  He  earned 
his  doctorate  in  geology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Madison  after 
earning  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  geology  from  The  Ohio 
State  University.  Since  joining  Penn 
State  he  has  been  recognized  for  his 
research  accomplishments  with  the 
Faculty  Scholar  Medal  and  for  his 
dynamic  and  engaging  teaching  with 
the  College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sci- 
ence's Wilson  Award  for  Outstanding 


Department  of  Biology  gets 
$450,000  Mellon  Foundation  grant 


A  $450,000  grant  from  the  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Foundation  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Department  of  Biology  to  study 
the  impact  of  technology  on  the  depart- 
ment's traditionally  Kx'ture-based  intro- 
ductory course,  Biology  110.  Those 
researching  the  effects  of  changes  to 
the  course  —  which  enrolls  more  than 
2,000  students  a  year  at  University  Park 
alone  —  say  a  more  effective,  efficient 
and  productive  educational  environ- 
ment for  large  classes  at  the  University 
is  the  goal  of  the  study. 

Despite  die  proliferation  of  comput- 
er use  in  the  classroom,  little  research 
has  been  conducted  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  approach  — 
either  in  terms  of  costs  or  student  per- 
formance. The  purpose  of  the  Mellon 
program  is  to  determine  whether  the 
use  of  computer-based  instructional 
technologies  provides  an  efficient 
means  to  help  teach  students. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy anticipate  the  study  of  Biology  110 
will  begin  in  the  fall  2001  semester, 
when  some  students  will  complete  the 
course  following  its  current,  lecture- 


based  design  and  others  will  use  a 
more  high-tech  approach  with  portions 
of  the  course  available  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

"We  want  to  find  the  best  way  to 
instruct  students,  and  we  need  to  go 
about  that  the  same  way  we  do  our 
research,"  said  Richard  Cyr,  professor 
of  biology  and  principal  investigator  for 
the  project  "We  need  to  develop  quan- 
titative data  to  determine  how  much 
students  can  benefit  from  this  kind  of 
instruction.  If  the  data  show  the  stu- 
dents can  benefit,  then  we  need  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  that  manner." 

Through  the  project,  Cyr  and  his  col- 
leagues also  hope  to  identify  the  type  of 
students  who  learn  better  through  the 
use  of  computers  —  something  that 
could  enable  the  University  to  better 
serve  the  specific  needs  of  students  in 
the  future. 

"It's  about  making  the  educational 
experience  more  interesting,  personal 
and  productive,  and  not  letting  students 
get  lost  in  some  big  lecture  hall,"  Cyr 
said.  "We  want  to  put  them  in  a  position 
to  succeed." 


Kenneth  M.  Weiss 


Teaching.  He  also  has  received  n 

ous  awards  from  professional  societies. 

■  Weiss,  the  new  Evan  Pugh  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  in  the  College 
of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  has  a  dis- 
tinguished 
record  of 
research  and 
teaching  that 
covers  such 
diverse  areas  as 
demography, 
gerontology, 
evolutionary 
genetics,  genet- 
ic epidemiology, 

molecular  genetics  and  developmental 
genetics. 

Professor  Weiss'  work  has  earned 
him  international  acclaim  as  a  leading 
authority  in  several  areas  of  biomedical 
science  and  biological  anthropology. 
He  has  played  a  seminal  role  in  the 
development  of  biodemography,  which 
integrates  demography,  genetics,  epi- 
demiology and  human  development. 
He  has  similarly  been  a  leader  in  bring- 
ing evolutionary  developmental  genet- 
ics within  the  fold  of  anthropology  to 
address  that  field's  traditional  ques- 
tions with  new  methods.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  initiatives  undertaken  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
document  the  human  genome  and  its 
global  variation. 

Weiss  has  more  than  150  publica- 
tions to  his  credit,  including  Genetic 
Variation  and  Human  Disease:  Princi- 
ples and  Evolutionary  Approaches 
(1993,  reprinted  1995  and  1999),  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  The  book  has 


been  acclaimed  by  leaders  in  modern 
genetics  for  showing  the  important 
pr.k'i  ic.il  implications  of  an  evolution- 
ary approach  to  identifying  and  under- 
standing the  complexity  of  genetic  fac- 
tors in  human  disease. 

For  25  years,  Weiss  has  had  a  record 
of  continuous  external  research  support, 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
other  funding  agencies  and  foundations. 
In  1997,  he  and  colleagues  at  Penn  State 
and  at  several  other  national  and  inter- 
national institutions  began  a  five-year. 
NIH-supported  project  to  apply  evolu- 
tionary approaches  to  the  amount,  distri- 
bution and  interpretation  of  genetic  vari- 
ation related  to  cardiovascular  disease. 
This  project  has  had  widespread  impact 
on  the  search  for  genetic  factors  in  com- 
mon chronic  diseases. 

Weiss  has  contributed  to  the  cross- 
disciplinary  nature  of  Penn  State  pro- 
grams and  brought  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  to  worldwide  promi- 
nence by  developing  innovative  pro- 
grams in  genetics  within  the  context  of 
anthropology. 

He  received  his  BA  in  mathematics 
from  Oberlin  College,  and  after  gradu- 
ate training  and  five  years  as  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  meteorologist,  earned  his  doc- 
torate in  anthropology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1972,  and  did 
post-doctoral  research  in  their  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Genetics.  He  held  posi- 
tions at  a  variety  of  institutions  before 
coming  to  Penn  State  in  1985  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  a 
position  he  held  until  1994  when  he 
was  named  distinguished  professor  of 
anthropology  and  genetics.  In  1993,  he 
was  awarded  the  Penn  State  Faculty 
Scholar  Medal. 


Program  puts  emeritus  faculty 
back  into  the  classroom 


Up  to  30  emeritus  faculty  are  invited 
to  participate  in  the  Provost's  Emeri- 
tus Faculty  Teaching  Scholars  initia- 
tive that  will  allow  them  to  take  part  in 
additional  opportunities  in  the  class- 
room. Through  this  new  program, 
emeritus  faculty  will  share  their  exper- 
tise and  time  with  students  at  various 
Penn  State  locations  during  the  2000- 
2001  academic  year,  for  $2,500  per 
course  in  non-salary  funds. 

Emeritus  faculty  interested  in 
teaching  a  new  course,  developing 
new  approaches  to  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, offering  a  small  section  of  a  larger 
course,  or  other  scholarly  teaching 
activities  should  collaborate  with  a 
department  head  or  program  chair 
who  can  nominate  them  for  these  spe- 
cial assignments. 

Emeritus  teaching  scholars  are 
encouraged  to  use  learning  support 
units  such  as  the  Schreyer  Institute 


for  Innovation  in  Learning,  the  Center 
for  Excellence  in  Learning  and  Teach- 
ing (CELT),  Educational  Technology 
Services  (ETS)  and  the  Royer  Center 
for  support  or  consultation.  Sponsor- 
ing units  will  be  expected  to  provide  a 
location  for  faculty  and  students  to 
meet  outside  the  classroom,  as  well  as 
other  usual  support  infrastructure  for 

Nominating  units  should  provide, 
in  an  e-mail  or  letter  to  John  Cahir, 
vice  provost  and  dean  for  undergradu- 
ate education,  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed emeritus  faculty  teaching  schol- 
ar; course  name  and  number;  semes- 
ter or  summer  session  when  the 
course  will  be  offered;  anticipated 
enrollment;  and  a  few  sentences  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  proposed 
teaching/learning  activity. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Cahir  at  (814)  863-1864. 


Send  news  to  Intercom  via  e-mail  to  bnr8@psu.edu  or  AMountz@psu.edu. 
For  deadline  information,  check  the  Web  at  http://wmv.psu. edu/ur/IHTERCOM/dea  rilifies.html 
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A  mooo-ving  experience 


Tom  Houck,  Tom  Houck,  a  dairy  barn  worker  and  milker  for  the  University,  gets  another  cow  ready  for  milking  at 
the  University  Park  campus  dairy  barns,  below.  This  is  one  of  the  153  cows  milked  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
average  milk  production  at  the  dairy  barns  is  1,530  gallons  a  day.  The  milk  is  used  in  the  residence  halls,  the 
University  Creamery,  The  Nittany  Lion  Inn  and  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center  Hotel. 

Photo:  Greg  Grieco 


PRIVATE  GIVING 

Dickinson  receives  gift 
to  create  scholarchip 

The  Dickinson  School  of  Law  of  Penn  State 
has  received  a  nil!  ol 'K544.180  from  the  estate 
of  Francis  F.  Seidel  II  of  Sinking  Spring  to  cre- 
ate a  scholarship  in  honor  of  his  late  son  and 
grandson. 

The  Seidel  Family  Scholarship  Fund  hon- 
ors Francis  F.  "Fritz"  Seidel  III.  a  1971  Dickin- 
son Law  graduate,  and  his  sou,  Francis  F  Sei- 
del IV,  both  of  whom  died  in  a  1991  fire  at  their 
home  in  Sinking  Spring.  The  fund  will  provide 
three-year  scholarships  to  Berks  County  resi- 
dents attending  the  law  school  and  will  be 
matched  by  the  law  school  to  provide  full 
scholarships  io  the  selected  recipients. 

The  first  scholarship  is  expected  to  be 
awarded  to  a  student  entering  Dickinson  in  fall 
2001. 

The  gift  comes  to  the  law  school  through 
the  Berks  County  Community  Foundation, 
with  headquarters  in  Reading.  The  foundation 
worked  with  Francis  F  Seidel  II,  a  well-known 
Berks  County  funeral  director,  to  develop  a 
charitable  giving  strategy  as  pari  of  his  estate 
plan. 

Seidel,  who  died  in  1998,  ultimately  estab- 
lished the  scholarship  endowment  and  one  lo 
benefit  support  services  for  the  elderly  in 
Berks  County. 

An  advisory  committee  will  be  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Berks  County  Bar 
Association  to  make  selection  r 
tions  for  the  Seidel  scholarships. 
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Obituaries 


Peter  G.Alonge,  janitorial  worker  at  Penn  State 
Schuylkill,  from  May  3, 1976,  until  his  retirement 
Jan.  1, 1987;  died  April  21,  at  the  age  of  74. 
Grace  L  Boldin,  food  preparer  A  in  Housing  and  Food 
Services,  from  Aug.  29,  I960,  until  her  retirement 
Jan.  1, 1992;  died  April  17,  at  the  age  of  73. 

Ernest  E.  Fryer,  who  retired  in  1986  from  Penn  State 
Erie  after  35  years  of  service,  died  April  26  at  the  age 
of  75.  Fryer  worked  as  the  director  of  the  Behrend 
Center's  speech  and  hearing  clinic  in  the  1950s,  then 
taught  psychology  and  served  as  the  director  of 
Counseling  and  Career  Development  and  Placement. 
He  served  as  assistant  director  of  resident  education 
and  retired  as  an  associate  professor  of  psychology. 

Clarence  L.  Harbaugh,  maintenance  foreman  at  Penn 
State  Mont  Alto,  from  Oct.  16, 1965,  until  his  retire- 
ment Jan.  9, 1982;  died  April  22.  He  was  82. 
Shirley  S.  Hendrick,  associate  dean/assistant  professor 
of  business  administration  in  The  Smeal  College  of 
Business  Administration,  from  Jan.  27, 1977.  until  her 
retirement  Jan.  1;  died  May  22.  She  was  64. 
John  (Jack)  Kolesar,  retired  professor  at  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Barre  and  University  Park,  died  May  13.  Kole- 
sar retired  from  the  University  in  1990.  after  35  years 
of  service.  During  this  time  he  developed  and  headed 
the  associate  degree  programs  in  surveying  technolo- 
gy, highway  technology  and  railroad  engineering  tech- 
nology programs.  He  served  as  special  assistant  to  the 
director  of  Engineering  Technology  at  University  Park 
and  was  acting  head  of  the  department  of  General 
Engineering  from  1985-88.  Upon  his  retirement  from 
Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre,  the  University  established 
the  Jack  Kolesar  Scholarship  to  benefit  surveying  and 
engineering  students  at  the  campus. 


Donald  T.  Laird,  director  emeritus  of  the  computation 
center  and  associate  professor  of  computer  science 
in  Computer  and  Information  Systems,  from  Sept  19, 
1949,  until  his  retirement  June  30. 1988;  died  April 
15,  at  the  age  of  73. 

Miriam  Lewis,  secretary  in  the  Division  of  Outreach 
and  Cooperative  Education,  from  Dec.  1,  1957,  until 
her  retirement  Jan.  1, 1980;  died  April  29,  at  age  83. 

Norman  R.  Nelson,  group  leader  greenhouse  techni- 
cian in  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from 
Aug.  1, 1967,  until  his  retirement  Dec.  31. 1994;  died 
April  16.  He  was  60. 

Robert  W.  Phillips,  assistant  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment ,  from  March  1,  1966,  until  his  retirement  April 
1. 1987;  died  April  12.  He  was  74. 
George  N.  Payette,  who  served  from  1969  to  1988  as 
dean  of  academic  affairs  and  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, history,  social  studies,  English  and  journalism 
at  Penn  State  Mont  Alto,  died  March  20.  Before  retir- 
ing in  1990,  Payette  served  as  assistant  to  the  cam- 
pus executive  officer  at  Mont  Alto.  He  was  69. 

Before  serving  as  dean,  Payette  was  an  instructor 
at  the  campus  from  1966-69.  He  also  served  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  during  the  Korean  Conflict  and  served 
as  a  news  editor  for  the  Pacific  Edition  of  the  military 
newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Japan  and,  from  1958- 
62,  he  was  news  editor  for  the  European  Edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Germany.  He  earned  his  master's 
degree  in  political  science  from  Penn  State.  A  garden 
at  Emmanuel  Chapel  on  the  Mont  Alto  campus  will 
be  dedicated  in  memory  of  Payette.  Donations  may 
be  sent  to  the  University  Relations  office,  Penn  State 
Mont  Alto,  One  Campus  Drive.  Mont  Alto,  Pa.  17237. 


William  S.  Toothacker  III,  57,  professor  of  physics,  died 
Tuesday,  May  16.  Toothacker,  who  began  teaching  at 
Penn  State  in  1984,  taught  undergraduate  classes  at 
Mont  Alto  and  graduate  classes  at  University  Park. 
He  was  actively  involved  in  scholarly  research  in 
high  energy  physics,  and  he  regularly  involved  stu- 
dents in  his  research. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Toothacker  held  research 
grants  from  the  National  Science  foundation  worth 
$667,000.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Physics 
Society,  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers, 
and  he  contributed  more  than  80  articles  to  profes- 
sional journals.  He  also  served  as  a  reviewer  for  Tlie 
American  Journal  of  Physics.  He  was  honored  with 
the  first  Penn  State  Mont  Alto  Faculty  Scholar  Award 
in  May  1999. 

Toothacker  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  physics  from  Purdue  University  in  1965.  He 
earned  a  master's  degree  in  physics  from  Wayne 
State  University  in  1970  and  a  Ph.D.  in  physics  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1977. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  Penn 
State  Mont  Alto,  One  Campus  Drive,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 
17237.  for  a  scholarship  that  will  be  in  established  in 
Toothacker's  name. 

Deborah  S.  Venanski.  staff  assistant  VI  at  Penn  State 
Erie,  from  Oct.  28,  1985,  until  her  retirement  May  1; 
died  May  20.  She  was  50. 

Dewella  M.  Williams,  food  preparer  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services,  from  Sept.  15, 1948,  until  her  retire- 
ment Sept.  24, 1983;  died  May  2,  at  the  age  of  78. 
Homer  W.  Woodring,  janitorial  worker/group  leader  in 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from  Sept.  10,  1950,  until 
his  retirement  July  2, 1985;  died  April  22,  at  age  70. 
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Frost  Entomological  Museum 

Student  groups  of  all  ages  marvel  at  the  live  displays  of  giant 
cockroaches,  tarantulas,  scorpions,  wax  moths  and  other  living 
creatures  in  the  Frosl  Entomological  Museum.  One  of  the  major 
regional  collections  in  the  United  States,  the  museum  holds  more 
than  500.000  preserved  insect  specimens  and  an  extensive  micro- 
scopic slide  collection  dedicated  lo  the  research,  education  and 
preservation  of  insect  biodiversity. 

http://www.rnto.  psit.edu/lwme/frost/mdex.html 


Your  summertime  guide  to  museums 

Collecting  knowledge  and  brinj 


By  Celena  E.  Kusch 
Special  to  Intercom 

Who  built  the  first  hand-cranked  l 
cream  freezer?  How  do  you  r 
radioactivity  in  minerals?  What  materi- 
als did  early  Native  Americans  use  to 
build  their  homes?  There's  no  need  to  phone  a 
friend  for  these  answers.  From  quiz-show  trivia  to 
hard  analysis.  Penn  State's  museums  offer  their 
hands-on  answers  to  thousands  of  visitors  each  year. 

Five  major  museums  at  University  Park  house 
significant  research  and  educational  collections  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  anthropology,  entomology, 
earth  and  mineral  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts. 
According  to  Joyce  Robinson,  associate  curator  of 
the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art,  these  museums  have 
had  a  profound  impact  on  the  community. 

"As  we  grow  our  outreach  grows  to  the  students 
and  the  wider  community,  the  Palmer  is  not  only  the 
academic  art  museum  of  Penn  State  but  one  of  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania's  principle  cultural  institutions  for 
the  area  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia," 
Robinson  said. 

Like  the  Palmer,  all  Penn  State  museums  provide 
educational  resources  for  Penn  State  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, local  and  regional  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  and  students,  community  members,  hobby- 
ists and  researchers  around  the  world. 

These  pages  contain  descriptions  of,  and  glimpses 
into,  the  University's  museums.  For  more  informa- 
tion, check  the  UVb  sites  listed  for  each  r 
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Masks  from  Mexico  and  Peru  are  among  the  treas 


Matson  Museum  of  Anthropology 

Exhibits  in  the  recently  renovated  Matson  Muse 
Mesoamerica,  reproductions  of  painted  murals  fi 
pies  of  Arctic  Canatla  and  Greenland. 

Annual  museum  events  include  Children's  1)3 
summer  camp  for  junior  high  school  students. 

http://anth.la.psu.edu/matsomnuseum/iitdexlt 
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Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  Museum 

The  Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  displays  more  than  22,000  rocks,  minerals 
and  fossils  featuring  push-button  displays  of  dozens 
of  the  electrical,  optical  and  physical  properties  of 
minerals  and  other  materials.  The  museum  is  also 
home  to  the  nation's  most  extensive  collection  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  reflecting  the  impact  of 
mining  and  related  industries  over  the  past  century 
and  a  half.  Museum  exhibits  are  available  for  re- 
search or  teaching  and  an  online  virtual  gallery 
brings  paintings  of  miners,  glass  blowers,  coal 
stacks  and  the  beauty  of  other  industrial  art  to  view- 
ers worldwide. 

http://wwu-.oiis.psH.aiu  Museum/ 


i  of  many  pieces  of  art  in  the  Earth  and  Mir 


jig  education  to  life 


The  Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

Playing  on  along  tradition  of  lion  sculpture  and  the  Penn  State  mascot,  the  en- 
trance of  the  Palmer  Museum  of  Art  is  guarded  by  two  giant  lion  paws  ready  to 
pounce.  Inside  the  museum,  seven  galleries  present  selections  from  a  4,000- 
work  permanent  collection.  The  collection  represents  :if>  centuries  of  interna- 
tional artistic  creation  including  delicate  Phoenician  glass  from  the  fifth  centu- 
ry B.C.,  stone  sculptures  from  India,  masks  from  suh-Saliaran  Africa,  contem- 
porary photography  and  watercolors  by  John  Singer  S;trgeni,  Arthur  Dove, 
John  Marin  and  Edward  Hopper.  Placing  a  strong  emphasis  on  education  and 
outreach,  the  museum  offers  workshops  for  families,  teachers  and  University  students, 
talks,  lectures  and  traveling  exhibitions. 
http://www.lKit.id:<  (/(/»/  juilmermuseum/. 


ps  visitors  will  find  at  the  Matson  Museum  of  Anthropology. 


h  of  Anthropology  include  a  full-scale  model  of  a  home  in  early 
n  southern  Mexico,  and  stone  carved  statuary  of  the  Inuk  peo- 


j.ictivities  conducted  by  graduate  students  and  an  archaeology 
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d  minerals  of  all  shapes  and  size 
ti  and  Mineral  Sciences  Museum 

3  can  be  found  in 

Farm  machinery  from  before  the  turn  of  the  century 


the  Pasto  Agricultural  Museum. 


The  Pasto  Agricultural  Museum 

The  Pasto  Agricultural  Museum  in  Rock  Springs  is  a  tribute  to  the  everyday  ingenuity  of  farmers  and  rural 
homemakers.  The  museum  collection  includes  a  3,000-year-old  clay  sickle  used  for  grain  harvesting,  early 
lamps  made  of  animal  fat  and  rushes,  a  charcoal-heated  clothes  iron  and  a  dog-powered  treadmill  used  to 
churn  butter  and  wash  clothes.  Many  items  have  been  restored  to  working  order,  so  visitors  can  turn 
cranks  and  pull  levers,  making  the  museum  a  popular  attraction  at  Penn  State's  annual  Ag  Progress  Days. 
http://pasto.cas.psu.edu/ 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Summer  Diversions 

Music  a!  Noon  returns  to  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus, as  part  of  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion's Summer  Diversions  program. 
The  performance  schedule  follows: 

■  June  16:  Deacons  of  Dixieland,  Dixieland, 
Creamery; 

■  June  20:  Dan  Yoder  Quartet,  modern  jazz,  Fish- 
er Plaza; 

■  June  22:  Trombone  Chowder,  pops  and  clas- 
sics, Fisher  Plaza; 

■  June  23:  Afri-Carib,  Latin  and  African  rhythm, 
Creamery; 

■  June  27:  Arthur  Goldstein,  classic  jazz,  Fisher 
Plaza; 

■  June  29:  3  Musicians  &  a  Banjo,  1920s/'30s 
popular,  Fisher  Plaza; 

■  June  30:  Family  Band,  square  dance,  Cream- 
ery; 

■  July  6:  Urban  Fusion,  fusion,  Fisher  Plaza; 

■  July  7:  Tarnished  Six.  traditional.  Creamery; 

■  July  18:  Tom  Cat  Swing  Band,  soul  and  swing, 
Fisher  Plaza; 

■  July  20:  AAA  Blues  Band,  blues,  Fisher  Plaza; 

■  July  21:  Simple  Gifts,  folk,  Creamery; 

■  July  25:  Andy  Tolins  Trio,  bluegrass.  Fisher 
Plaza; 

■  July  27:  Back  Ali.  contemporary  jazz,  Fisher 
Plaza; 

■  July  28:  Bavarian  Stumpers.  Viennese,  Cream- 

■  Aug  1:  Jack  Eggert/Gordon  Law,  modern  jazz 
quartet,  Fisher  Plaza; 

■  Aug  3:  Bruce  and  Jesse,  traditional  folk,  Fisher 
Plaza;  and 

■  Aug  4:  Steel  Hollow  Siring,  folk  and  country 
swing  band,  Creamery. 

Summer  Diversions  can  be  viewed  from  the  Sum- 
mer Sessions  Web  page  at  http://www.psu.edu/ 
summersession.  From  that  page,  click  on  "Arts/ Activi- 
ties." 

Music  at  Perm's  Woods 

The  2000  Music  at  Penn's  Woods  summer  is  full  of 
world-class  conductors  and  soloists,  breathtaking 
repertoire,  and  exquisite  performances,  all  of  which 
combine  to  allow  the  listener  to  escape  to  worlds 
unknown.  This  summer's  theme,  "Escape."  is  carried 
over  to  each  of  the  four  weeks  of  the  festival. 

The  first  concert  of  the  summer  will  be  held  at 
7:30  p.m.  Saturday,  June  24,  in  Eisenhower  Auditori- 
um on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Titled  "Romantic  Escapes,"  the  concert  features 
an  evening  of  passionate  melodies  and  virtuosic  play- 
ing. The  orchestra  will  be  joined  by  Duo  Concertant 
for  a  performance.  Duo  Concertant  is  composed  of 
violinist  James  Lyon  and  pianist  Timothy  Shafer, 
both  associate  professors  of  music.  Guest  conductor 
for  the  evening  is  Diane  Wiltry,  music  director  of  the 
Allentown  Symphony.  A  preconcert  conversation 
beginning  at  6:45  p.m.  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  will 
be  held. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are  $12  general  admission 
and  $4.50  for  students  with  a  valid  ID. 

Weekends  from  June  24  to  July  15  will  feature  a 
full  symphonic  performance  on  Saturday  nights  and 
chamber  music  on  Friday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. All  concerts  are  in  Eisenhower  Auditorium  on 
the  University  Park  campus  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Parking  is  free  for  all  Music  at  Penn's  Woods  con- 
Tickets  for  the  Festival  Orchestra  concerts  are 
$12  for  general  admission  and  $4.50  for  students  with 
a  valid  ID. 


Cosby  to  entertain  on  July  7 

Comedian  Bill  Cosby  will  perform  in      ._v    „ 
the  round  at  8  p.m.  Friday,  July  7,  at      BRYCh 
The  Bryce  Jordan  Center.  Tickets  are      JORDAN 
$30  for  reserved  seats.  ^^ 

Cosby  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  CENTER 
most  influential  stars  in  America 
today.  Whether  it  is  through  concert 
appearances  or  recordings,  television  or  films,  com- 
mercials or  education,  he  has  the  ability  to  touch  peo- 
ple's lives.  His  humor  often  centers  on  the  basic  cor- 
nerstones of  our  existence,  seeking  to  provide  an 
insight  into  our  roles  as  parents,  children,  family  mem- 
bers, and  men  and  women. 


Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  The  Bryce  Jordan  Cen- 
ter, selected  Uni-Mart  ticket  outlets,  Commonwealth 
Campus  ticket  outlets,  by  phone  at  (800)  863-3336  or 

(814)  8(15-5555,  or  online  ai  hltp:    www.hk.psu.edu/.  For 
group  sales  call  (814)  863-1812. 

For  tickets  or  more  information,  call  (814)  863- 
0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TDC,  or  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.music.psu.edu/mpw/. 

Exhibit  celebrates  the  1950s 

Relive  the  days  when  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  brother,  Milton, 
was  president  of  Penn  State  in  the  University 
Archives'  new  exhibit,  "Penn  State  in  the  1950s."  The 
exhibit,  on  display  in  the  Special  Collections  Library 
on  the  University  Park  campus  through  June  25, 
commemorates  the  50th  reunion  of  the  Penn  State 
class  of  1950. 

The  exhibit  examines  the  society,  people  and 
influences  of  1950-1955,  focusing  on  six  themes:  the 
United  States  in  the  1950s;  Milton  Eisenhower's 
tenure  as  Penn  State  president  (1950-1956);  students 
and  their  activities;  intercollegiate  athletics;  Penn 
State  administrators;  and  Penn  State's  transition  from 
college  to  university  (1953). 

The  display  includes  photos,  books  and  other 
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memorabilia  highlighting  various  people  and  events, 
including  the  Eisenhowers;  Penn  State  grad  and  1952 
Olympic  gold  medalist  Horace  Ashenfelter;  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Dylan  Thomas,  who  both 
spoke  on  campus  in  the  1950s.  The  exhibit  also  fea- 
tures University  publications,  flyers  from  campus 
events  and  photos  of  fraternity /sorority  dances  and 
other  campus  activities. 

Paper  doll  display 

A  graduate  student  in  American  Studies  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg  has  turned  her  research  into  a 
paper  doll  exhibit  during  the  month  of  June  in  the 
college's  Gallery  Lounge. 

Susan  Harding's  display.  "Paper  Doll  Reflections 
of  20th  Century  American  Life,"  which  is  free  to  the 
public,  will  feature  early  paper  dolls  that  were  avail- 
able through  women's  magazines  and  as  promotional 

The  influences  of  children's  literature,  television 
and  Hollywood  also  are  part  of  the  exhibit  The 
"Women  of  Note"  section  highlights  the  many 
accomplishments  of  women  in  the  20th  century. 

Images  2000  Exhibition 

The  fine  arts  exhibition  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Festival  of  the  Arts,  Images  2000.  will  run  June  20 
through  July  20  in  the  Robeson  Gallery  of  the  HUB- 
Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus. 

Now  in  its  12th  year,  Images  is  well-known  for  its 
high-quality  and  diverse  two-dimensional  arts  and 
small  sculpture.  This  summer's  exhibition  features 
works  created  within  the  past  three  years  by  artists 
from  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  within  the  mid- 
Atlantic  region. 

Tom  E.  Hinson,  curator  of  contemporary  art  and 
photography  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  served  as  juror  for  the  exhibition,  in 
which  he  selected  55  works  from  656  submitted. 

The  exhibition,  which  is  free  to  the  public, 
includes  works  in  oils,  acrylics,  watercolors,  as  well 
as  hand-pulled  prints,  photography,  mixed  media  and 
sculpture. 

A  free  opening  reception  for  the  show  will  be  held 
at  6:45  p.m.  Friday,  June  23,  in  the  gallery.  For  more 
information,  call  (814)  237-3682. 

Cloggers  and  jazz  at  Beaver 

Two  grants  from  the  Pennsylvania  Performing  Arts 
on  Tour  will  help  fund  two  events  at  Penn  State 
Beaver  this  summer: 

■  The  jazz  band  "Swing  Fever,"  featuring  Henry 
Shapiro,  will  take  the  stage  of  the  Brodhead  Cultural 
Center  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  July  20  (rain  date  July  21). 
Shapiro  has  developed  a  special  program  for  the 
evening  featuring  the  music  of  western  Pennsylvania 
jazz  artists  and  composers,  most  notably  Alquippa's 
own  Henry  Mancini;  and 

■  The  Coal  Country  Cloggers  with  the  Beaver 
Creek  Band  (bluegrass)  are  set  to  perform  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Aug.  22.  at  the  Brodhead  Cultural  Center 
on  campus. 

Now  in  its  23rd  season,  the  Brodhead  Cultural 
Center  also  will  offer  the  following  events: 

■  The  Jadran  Junior  Tamburitzans  will  perform 
on  Tuesday,  June  20; 

■  West  Hills  Symphony,  a  60-member  orchestra 
from  western  Allegheny  County,  will  play  classical 
and  popular  music  and  marches  Thursday,  June  22; 

■  Mime  to  Amaze  will  be  presented  for  children 
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and  families  at  10  a.m,  and  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  27; 

■  Ivory  Coach,  one  of  the  area's 
oldies  bands,  will  play  Tuesday.  Aug. 

■  Bill  Marshall  and  Buddies  will 
present  classic  country  and  today's 
hits  on  Thursday,  Aug.  31. 

For  more  information,  call  (724) 
773-3600. 

Crafts  National  34 

The  Crafts  National  34  exhibition,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Visual  Arts 
and  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival 
of  the  Arts,  will  be  on  display  at  the 
Zoller  Gallery  on  the  University  Park 
campus  through  July  21.  Now  in  its 
34th  year.  Crafts  National  has  served 
as  a  showcase  for  some  of  America's 
most  talented  craftspeople. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts  at 
(814)  237-3682. 

Posters  at  Pattee  Library 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of 
the  Arts  Sommese  Poster  Retrospec- 
tive is  on  display  through  July  29  in 
the  Pattee  Library  lobby  exhibit  area 
on  the  University  Park  campus.  Relive 
26  years  of  festival  history  through 
Lanny  Sommese's  artistic  interpreta- 
tions from  1974  to  the  present,  includ- 
ing the  year  2000  poster.  Sommese  is 
department  head  and  professor  of 
graphic  design  in  the  School  of  Visual 
Arts.  His  award-winning  posters  are  in 
many  collections,  including  more  than 
100  Sommese  posters  represented  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  collection. 

Glimpse  of  Cuba 

A  Halifax,  Pa.,  photographer's  look  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  is  the  focus  of  an 
upcoming  exhibit  in  the  Morrison 
Gallery  of  the  library  at  Penn  State 
Harrisburg. 

Catherine  Wert's  upcoming  exhibit 
is  the  result  of  a  trip  she  and  a  local 
writer,  Sandy  Cullen,  made  to  Cuba  in 
March  1999  to  create  a  feature  on 
Nana  Badrena,  artistic  director  of  the 
Harrisburg  Dance  Conservatory  who 
had  been  requested  to  create  a  new 
ballet  for  Ballet  Clasico  de  la  Habana,  a 
professional  dance  company. 

Werfs  exhibit  continues  through 
Sept  15.  A  reception  and  gallery  talk 
from  Wert  will  be  held  from  5  to  7  p.m. 
Monday,  Sept.  12. 

"Survivor's  Wall" 

The  "Survivor's  Wall,"  a  series  of  quilts 


This  photo  of  Milton  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  is  among  the  items  included  in  the 
exhibit  "Penn  State  in  the  1950s."  The  exhibit  will  be  on  display  in  the  Special 
Collections  Library  on  the  University  Park  campus  through  June  25. 


ual  violence,  is  on  display  in  the 
library  at  Penn  State  Beaver  through- 
out the  summer. 

The  Survivor's  Wall  is  a  project 
designed  and  developed  by  victims  of 
childhood  sexual  abuse  and  rape.  The 
project  started  in  1993  by  the 


Women's  Center  of  Beaver  County  and 
other  rape  crisis  centers  across  the 
state,  continues  to  grow  each  year. 
Each  square  represents  a  survivor's 
feelings  about  their  victimization. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Women's  Center  of  Beaver  County  at 
(724)  775-2032. 

Country  artist  at  Penn  College 

Louisiana-born  singer  Sammy  Ker- 
shaw will  appear  at  the  Community 
Arts  Center  in  Williamsport,  part  of 
Penn  College,  on  Friday,  Aug.  4,  at 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $19,  $24  and  $29. 

Country  artist  Kershaw  saw  his 
career  skyrocket  with  his  albums 
"Haunted  Heart"  and  "Don't  Go  Near 
the  Water."  For  more  information  on 
the  concert,  call  the  box  office  at  (570) 
326-2424  or  (800)  432-9382,  or  visit  the 
Web  at  http://www.pct.edu/commarts/. 

Williamsport 
Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Williamsport  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  set  its  2000-2001  season  sched- 
ule at  the  Community  Arts  Center  in 
Williamsport,  part  of  Penn  College. 
Over  the  coming  months,  numerous 
guest  conductors  and  artists  will  join 
the  symphony  for  its  performances. 
Subscriptions  can  now  be  purchased 
through  the  Community  Arts  Center 
Box  Office.  Early  subscription  rates 


are  available  through  June  30. 

The  following  performances  have 
been  scheduled.  All  events  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  unless  otherwise  noted: 

■  Oct  24:  guest  artist  Bob  Leid- 
hecker,  the  orchestra's  principal  tim- 
panist  will  perform; 

■  Dec.  12:  the  Williamsport  Cham- 
ber Choir,  with  David  Lassiter,  artistic 
director,  will  perform  chamber  works 
for  choir  and  orchestra.  Lassiter  plays 
viola  in  the  orchestra,  which  also  will 
perform  traditional  holiday  music; 

■  Feb.  6,  2001:  James  Houlick  on 
saxophone  joins  the  orchestra; 

■  March  20,  2001:  John 
Kochanowski  on  viola  will  perform; 

■  May  8,  2001:  Guest  conductor 
Scott  Sandmeier  leads  the  orchestra  in 
"A  Salute  to  Leonard  Bernstein"  and 
more.  Sandmeier  currentiy  serves  as 
artistic  director  of  the  Orchestra  de 
Chambre  la  Gironde  in  the  Bordeaux 
region  of  France;  and 

■  Family  Concert  date  to  be 
announced. 

For  more  information  on  the 
orchestra  and  its  upcoming  season, 
visit  the  Web  at 

http://www.williamsportsymphony.org/ 
or  call  (570)  322-0227.  For  tickets,  call 
(800)  432-9382. 


Intercom  15 

UNIVERSITY  PARK 
CALENDAR 

June  16  -  June  30 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  June  16 

Cabaret,  Playhouse,  June  16  through 

July  1.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 

0255. 
Tuesday,  June  20 
"To  the  Best  of  My  Knowledge,"  how 

celebrities  influence,  with  President 

Spanler.  7  p.m.,  WPSU-FM. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  June  16 

Deacons  of  Dixieland,  noon,  Creamery, 

Tuesday,  lune  20 

Dan  Yoder  Quartet,  modern  jazz,  noon, 
Fisher  Plaza. 

Thursday,  June  22 

Trombone  Chowder,  pops  and  classics. 
noon,  Fisher  Plaza. 

Friday,  lune  23 

Afri-Carib,  Latin  and  African  rhythm, 
noon,  Creamery, 

Saturday,  June  24 

Festival  Orchestra,  Diane  Witlry,  conduc- 
tor; Duo  Concertant.  James  Lyon,  vio- 
lin and  Timothy  Stiafer,  piano; 

For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255, 
Sunday,  June  25 
Escape  to  Down  Under:  Music  from  New 

Zealand,  chamber  music,  3  p.m., 

Eisenhower  Auditorium.  For  tickets, 

call  (814)  863-0255. 
Tuesday,  June  27 
Arthur  Goldstein,  classic  Jazz,  noon, 

Fisher  Plaza. 
Thursday,  June  29 
3  Musicians  &  a  Banjo,  1920s/,30s 

popular,  noon,  Fisher  Plaza, 
Friday,  June  30 
Family  Band,  square  dance,  noon, 

Creamery. 
Chamber  music,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower 

Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814) 

863-0255. 

EXHIBITS 

HUB-Robeson  Center 

"Selections  from  the  Deforest  Collection 
of  Folk  Pottery  from  the  Matson 
Museum  of  Anthropology,"  through 
July  16. 

"Images  2000,"  fine  arts  exhibition  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of 
the  Arts,  June  20  through  July  20. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Abe  Ajay:  Constructions  and  Collages," 
Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  I  and 
American  Works  on  Paper  Gallery, 
June  27  through  Sept.  11. 

Pattee  Library  exhibit  area 

"The  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the 
Arts  Sommese  Poster  Retrospective" 
with  Lanny  Sommese,  through  July 
29. 

"Penn  State  in  the  1950s,"  Special  Col- 
lections Library,  through  June  25. 

Zoller  Gallery 

The  Crafts  National  34,  through  July  21. 


For  a  full  listing  of  University  Park  activi- 
ties, including  sporting  events,  go  to  the 
Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/. 
For  a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Con- 
ference and  Institutes"  conferences,  visit 
the  Web  at  http://www.outreach.psu. 
edu/conferences.htmt. 
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^Appointments 


McKeesport  announces  new 
head  of  institutional  advancement 

Maureen  P.  Mahoney  is 
director  of  institutional 
advancement  for  Penn 
State  McKeesport 

She  previously  served 
as  director  of  develop- 
ment for  the  Women's 
Center  and  Shelter  of 
Greater  Pittsburgh  since 
1994.  She  directed  a  suc- 
cessful $5  million  capital    

campaign,  prepared  a 
^UO.000  challenge  grant  Maureen  P.  Mahoney 
proposal  to  the  Kresge  Foundation  and  increased 
the  center's  operating  revenue  through  special 
events,  campaigns  and  direct  mail  appeals.  In 
addition,  she  prepared  the  agency's  first  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  1996  and  1997.  both  funded  for 
a  total  of  $499,657. 

Mahoney  is  a  member  of  the  National  Society 
of  Fund  Raising  Executives  and  served  on  the 
NSFRE  Pittsburgh  Chapter  program  committee 
for  1997-98.  She  was  awarded  Certified  Fund 
Raising  Executive  (CFRE)  accreditation  in  1999. 

She  holds  a  B.S.  from  Penn  State  and  an  M.S. 
from  the  School  of  Social  Work.  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Intellectual  Property  Office, 
Research  Park  leadership  changes 

A  restructuring  of  the  Research  Park  and  Intel- 
lectual Property  Offices  to  enhance  operating 
efficiency  has  led  to  several  appointments. 

■  Karen  L.  Dickinson  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  newly  created  Research  Park 
Office  and  will  lead  all  aspects  of  Research 
Park  management  and  marketing  activities. 
Previously,  the  Research  Park  management 
and  marketing  functions  were  part  of  the 
Industrial  Research  Office. 

Dickinson  has  led  the  park's  marketing 
efforts  for  the  last  two  years  and  was  respon- 
sible for  leasing  the  50, 000-squ  a  re-foot  Lubert 
Building  and  attracting  numerous  tenants  to 
the  park's  incubation  and  multi-tenant  facilities. 
She  joined  the  University  in  1997  as  associate 
director  of  prospect  development  for  the 
Research  Park  and  became  managing  director 
in  1998. 

■  Thomas  J.  Monahan,  director  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Property  Office,  will  change  his  focus 
to  strategic  intellectual  property  initiatives 
including  venture  financing,  e-business  meth- 
ods and  new  high-complexity  agreements  for 
large  initiatives  which  promise  to  break  new 
ground  for  the  University. 

Monahan  joined  the  University  in  1989  as 
director  of  intellectual  property  when  Penn 
State  began  its  internal  patent  and  licensing 
management  program. 

■  Ronald  J.  Huss,  associate  director  of  the 
Intellectual  Property  Office,  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  office.  He  also  will  oversee  the  handling 
and  licensing  of  inventions  and  negotiate 
licensing  agreements. 

Huss  joined  the  University  in  1996. 


College  of  Medicine  announces 
changes  in  staff,  organization 

Chief  of  Division  of  Transplant  Services  comes  from  Stanford  University 


Dr.  Edward  J.  Alfrey  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Transplant  Services  at  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

Alfrey  comes  to  the  medical  center  from 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine 
where  he  is  an  attending  physician  in  trans- 
plant surgery  at  Stanford  University  Hospital 
and  the  Lucille  Packard  Children's  Hospital. 

Alfrey  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Denver.  He  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Col- 
orado followed  by  an  internship  and  resi-    Edward  J.  Alfrey 
dency  in  surgery  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  After 
completing  a  clinical  fellowship  in  transplantation  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  became 
a  research  fellow  in  immunology  at  the  Harrison 
Department  of  Surgical  Research  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  helped  develop  the  Multi-Organ 
Transplant  Program  at  Stanford  in  1991.  He  recently 


trained  in  advanced  laparoscopic  surgery  at 
the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 
Alfrey  has  been  recognized  several  times 
by  the  Stanford  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine as  an  outstanding  teacher  and  student 
adviser.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  has  a  number  of  other 
professional  affiliations. 

He  has  been  the  presenting  or  contribut- 
ing author  for  50  research  abstracts  and 
more  than  75  manuscripts.  His  research  pro- 
jects span  basic  and  clinical  science. 
Alfrey's  current  professional  appointments  include 
state  vice  councilor  for  the  Southwestern  Surgical  Con- 
gress and  member  of  the  bylaws  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Transplant  Surgeons.  Most 
recently  he  was  asked  to  be  co-chair  of  the  Organ 
Donation  Committee  for  the  American  Society  of 
Transplantation. 


Director  named  for  new  Department  of  Emergency  Medicine 


The  Center  for  Emergency  Medicine  Services  at  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  will  become  the 
Department  of  Emergency  Medicine  effective  July  1. 
and  Dr.  Kym  Salness  will  lead  the  new  department  with- 


At  Hershey,  Salness  has  supervised  the  consolida- 
tion of  emergency  and  prehospital  services  and  expan- 
sion of  all  emergency  medical  programs.  In  1994,  a  new, 
25-room  emergency  department  opened,  featuring  the 


1  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  Board  of  Trustees  Central  Pennsylvania  Poison  Center,  Life  Uon  aeromed- 

approved  the  transition  of  the  center  to  departmental  ical  service,  trauma  services,  Quick  Care  service  and 

status  at  its  May  meeting.  prehospital  care  through  its  emergency  medical  ser- 

Salness  came  to  Hershey  as  director  of  the  Center  vices  program. 

for  Emergency  Medical  Services  in  1993  from  the  Uni-  Faculty  in  the  Department  of  Emergency  Medicine 

versity  of  California,  Irvine  Medical  Center,  where  he  cover  the  disciplines  of  emergency  medicine,  toxicolo- 

served  as  director  of  emergency  medicine.  He  earned  gy,  critical  care  and  trauma.  All  12  full-time  members  of 

his  bachelor's  degree  from  Colorado  State  University  the  emergency  department  faculty  are  board  certified  in 

and  medical  degree  from  Temple  University.  emergency  medicine. 

College  appoints  first  C  McCollister  Evarts  Chair  in  orthopedics 

Dr.  Vincent  D.  Pellegrini  Jr.,  the  Michael  and  Myrtle  and  a  B.A.  from  Dartmouth  College.  He  did  a  residen- 

Baker  professor  and  chairman  of  orthopedics  and  reha-  cy  in  surgery  at  the  Hartford  Hospital,  and  a  residency 

bilitation  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  has  been  appoint-  in  orthopedics  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  Strong 

ed  to  the  newly  established  C.  McCollister  Evarts  chair  Memorial  Hospital.  He  also  did  postdoctoral  fellowships 

in  orthopedics.  The  chair  is  named  in  honor  of  Evarts,  in  surgery  of  the  hand  and  upper  extremity  at  the  Uni- 

dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  senior  vice  president  versity  of  Rochester  and  the  Mayo  Clinic  Foundation, 

for  health  affairs  at  Penn  State  and  chief  executive  offi-  Rochester,  Minn, 

cer  of  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center.  Evarts  Pellegrini  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  scientific,  non- 


will  retire  Ji 

In  assuming  the  role  of  Evarts  chair,  Pellegrini  will 
relinquish  the  Baker  professorship  to  another  orthope- 
dics faculty  member. 

Pellegrini  came  to  Hershey  in  1992  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  in  New  York,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciate professor  of  orthopedi 


orary  and  professional  societies,  serves  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  several  societies  and  has  received  numer- 
ous awards. 

He  has  served  on  the  editorial  boards  of  numerous 
journals  and  now  is  editor  of  Current  Opinion  in  Ortho- 
pedics, associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Bone  and  Joint 
Surgery  and  an  editorial  board  member  of  Proceedings  oj 


He  holds  an  M.D.  from  Dartmouth  Medical  School  Tlie  Hip  Society. 

Children's  Miracle  Network  at  Hershey  Medical  Center  welcomes  new  director 

Jennifer  M.  Schlener  has  been  named  director  of  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  in  1994  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 

Children's  Miracle  Network  in  the  College  of  Medicine  degree  in  English. 

and  The  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center.  The  Children's  Miracle  Network's  mission  is  to  raise 

Schlener  brings  with  her  more  than  six  years  of  funds  for  children's  services  and  create  community 

experience  in  development  and  fund  raising,  most  awareness  of  children's  health  issues.  All  money  raised 

recently  with  the  Direct  Marketing  Educational  Foun-  by  the  Children's  Miracle  Network  at  Hershey  Medical 

dation  based  in  New  York  City.  Center  goes  directly  toward  helping  children  at  Chil- 

Before  that  she  worked  for  five  years  at  Franklin  and  dren's  Hospital  at  the  medical  center. 

Marshall  College  in  Lancaster.  While  at  Franklin  and  The  Children's  Miracle  Network  Telethon  will  air 

Marshall.  Schlener  held  positions  in  both  the  alumni  June  3-4  on  WGAL-TV  8  from  the  University  Fitness 

programs  and  annual  giving  offices.  She  graduated  from  Center  at  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
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Appointments 


Department  of  Food  Science  to  gain  new  leader 


Stanford  expert  joins  1ST  as  first  PNC  Professor 

expert 


James  Ze  Wang, 
in  visual  database  search 
and  retrieval  from  Stanford 
University,  is  joining  the 
School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  (1ST) 
as  the  first  PNC  Technolo- 
gies Career  Development 
Professor. 

Wang,  formerly  with  the 
Biomedical  Informatics 
Group  and  the  Computi 


his  research  activities  and 
professional  development. 
PNC's  gift  not  only  estab- 
lished the  professorship,  it 
also  set  up  scholarships  for 
1ST  students. 

Wang  earned  a  doctorate 
from  Stanford,  as  well  as 
master  of  science  degrees  in 
computer  science  and  math- 
ematics there.  In  1994,  he 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree 


James  Ze  Wang 
Database  Group  at  Stanford,     in  mathematics  and  computer  science 
works  to  make  possible  the  retrieval  of     (summa  cum  laude)  from  the  (Jniversi 
specific  images  from  databanks  of  pho-     ty  of  Minnesota, 


tos.  His  work  also  allows  docto 
search  collections  of  X-rays  to  deter- 
mine if  a  specific  image  shows  signs  of 
disease.  His  studies  also  have  involved 
retrieval  from  large-scale  genome  data- 
bases through  pattern  recognition. 

The  PNC  Technologies  Career 
Development  Professorship  was  creat- 
ed in  1999  through  part  of  a  $1  million 
gift  to  Penn  State  from  The  PNC  Foun- 
dation. The  endowment  will  provide 
Wang  support  for  his  classroom  work, 


Wang  has  assisted  in  teaching  math- 
ematics at  both  Stanford  and  Minneso- 
ta. Additionally,  he  has  assisted  in 
teaching  biomedical  informatics  at 
Stanford,  covering  topics  such  as  com- 
putational molecular  biology,  DNA 
sequence  analysis  and  medical  imag- 
ing. 

He  has  been  a  visiting  scholar  at 
Uppsala  University  in  Sweden,  SRI 
International.  IBM  Research  and  NEC 
Research. 


H&HD  announces  new  director  of  alumni  relations 


Abigail  "Abby"  G.  Diehl  has  been 
named  director  of  alumni  relations  for 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development 

Diehl  will  be  responsible  for  devel- 
oping alumni  interest  and  involvement 
within  the  college's  schools  and  depart- 
ments, including  work  with  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Development 
Alumni  Society,  its  board  of  directors 
and  the  college's  Affiliate  Program 
Groups. 

Before  this  appointment,  she  was 
assistant  director  for  event  manage- 


and  implementing  traditional  Reunion 
Weekend.  Arts  Festival  Alumni  Week- 
end, and  Dance  Marathon  Alumni  and 
Parents  Weekend.  She  also  planned 
special  events  for  alumni,  parents  and 
friends  across  the  country. 

Diehl  is  co-chair  of  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Association  Customer  Service 
Team  and  serves  on  the  Alumni  Blue 
Band  Association  Board  of  Directors.  In 
addition,  Diehl  is  an  instructor  of  the 
State  College  High  School  majorettes. 

A 1996  graduate  of  Penn  State.  Diehl 
earned  her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  i 


ment  and  reunions  for  the  Penn  State  advertising  and  public  relations.  She 
Alumni  Association,  where  she  was  graduated  with  highest  distinction  and 
responsible  for  planning,  coordinating     belonged  to  numerous  organizations. 


John  Floros,  profe: 
food  process  engineering 
and  packaging  at  Purdue 


ment  vegetables  using  low- 
salt  brines. 

He  also  designed  "active" 
packaging  films  with  antimi- 
crobial properties  that 
improve  food  safety  and 
extend  the  shelf  life  of  some 
packaged  foods. 

slantial  contributions  in  the    I  Floros  has  been  elected 

application  of  chemical  engi-    ^^|A^^|    I    t0  me  executive  committee 
neering,  applied  mathemat-  of  the  Institute  of  Food 

ics  and  industrial  statistics    '°hn  Floros  Technologists  (IFT).  and 

to  understand  the  many  phenomena  has  chaired  several  national  and  region- 
that drive  food  process  engine  mug  and  al  IFT  committees  and  divisions.  He 
packaging  systems.  His  work  has  gen-  has  received  a  number  of  awards  and 
erated  significant  innovations  in  effi-  has  been  an  external  reviewer  for  the 
cient  food  processing  and  packaging  Department  of  Applied  Biology  and 
systems,  while  improving  the  value.  Chemical  Technology  at  the  Technical 
quality,  safety  and  shelf  life  of  food  University  of  Hong  Kong, 
products.  Floros  received  his  bachelor's  and 

His  accomplishments  include  devel-  master's  degrees  in  food  science  and 
oping  effective  peeling  processes  for  technology  from  the  Agricultural  Uni- 
fruits  and  vegetables,  optimizing  a  cal-  versity  of  Athens,  Greece,  and  his  doc- 
cification  process  for  diced  tomatoes  torate  in  food  science  and  technology 
and  establishing  new.  environmentally  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
friendly  techniques  to  commercially  fer-     1988. 


Penn  State  Beaver  appoints  two  new  staff  members 


Penn  State  Beaver  recently 
new  staff  mem- 
bers to  the  cam- 
pus Admissions 
Office. 

Patricia  L. 
Head  will  serve 
as  adi 


Patricia  L  Head 


officer  and 
oversee  the  day- 

tions  of  admis- 
sions and  super- 
vise the  six-member  staff. 

Jill  M.  Ciciarelli  has  been  named  an 
admissions  counselor.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  recruiting  new  students 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  out-of-state 
recruiting. 

Head  was  formerly  assistant  director 
of  new  student  programs  in  the  Office 
of  Orientation  at  the  Ui 
North  Carolina.  Greensboro.  In  that     position. 


ged  all  new  student 
programs,  pro- 
jects and  special 
events. 

Head  holds  a 
master's  degree 
in  higher  educa- 
tion administra- 
tion and  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in 
therapeutic 
recreation  from 
Jill  M.  Ciciarelli  the  University 

of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Ciciarelli  is  a  1997  graduate  of  Penn 
State  Erie  with  a  degree  in  psychology, 
and  received  chemical  dependency 
counseling  certification  from  Penn 
State  Beaver. 

She  worked  in  a  variety  of  positions 

in  admissions  and  University  Rela- 

ers'ity  of     tions  before  accepting  her  current 


Head  of  Schreyer  Library  for  Business  named 

Gary  W.  White  has  been  named  head  of 
the  Schreyer  library  for  Business  in  the 
University  Libraries  at  University  Park. 
He  brings  nearly  10  years  of  academic 
library  experience  to  the  position,  in 
which  he  coordinates  all  activities  of  the 
library  and  serves  as  liaison  to  The 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  related  academic  units. 

Before  coming  to  University  Park, 
White  served  since  1992  as  a  business 
reference  librarian  for  the  Penn  State    Ga»  W.  White 
Capital  College.  Previously  he  was  a  reference  associate  in  the 
University  of  Akron's  Bierce  Library. 

White's  research  has  been  published  in  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional journals  and  he  has  presented  at  numerous  national 
conferences.  He  has  completed  several  book  chapters,  and  cur- 
rently is  a  column  editor  for  the  journal  of  Business  and  Finance 
Librarianship.  White  also  is  co-author  of  Using  Microsoft 
PowerPoint:  A  How-to-Do-It  Manual  for  Librarians. 

White  is  active  in  the  American  Library  Association  and 
serves  on  several  committees  within  the  Reference  and  User 
Services  Association.  He  holds  an  MBA  from  the  University  of 
Akron,  an  M.L.S.  from  Kent  State  University  and  a  B.S.  from 
Youngstown  State  University. 


Shenango  welcomes 
reference  librarian 

Kevin  Deemer  is  the  new  reference 
librarian  at  Penn  State  Shenango.  He 
earned  his  M.L.S.  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky  in  December  1999,  and 
previously  spent  several  years  teach- 
ing middle  and  high  school  students 
and  working  in  college  student  per- 
sonnel. 

Deemer  spent  summer  1999  as  a 
reference  librarian  at  Northern  Ken- 
tucky University.  Since  1997,  he  had 
served  as  area  coordinator  for  judicial 
affairs  at  the  university.  Previously  he 
was  coordinator  of  residence  educa- 
tion at  Slippery  Rock  University. 
Deemer  has  taught  at  middle  and 
high  schools  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  in 
addition  to  spending  a  semester  as  a 
student  teacher  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  his  M.L.S.,  Deemer 
holds  a  B.S.  in  secondary  education 
and  an  M.A.  in  college  student  per- 
sonnel from  Slippery  Rock  University. 


New  director  named  for 

Office  of  Graduate  Educational  Equity 

Evelynn  M.  Ellis  has  been  appoint- 
ed director  of  the  Office  of  Gradu- 
ate Educational  Equity  in  The 
Graduate  School,  She  comes  to 
The  Graduate  School  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
where  she  was  director  of  multi- 
cultural programs  and  assistant  to 
the  associate  dean  for  outreach 
and  cooperative  extension.  She 
was  a  1998-99  University  Adminis- 
Evelynn  M.  Ellis  trative  Fellow. 

Ellis  also  was  an  academic  adviser  in  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development  and  held  several  coor- 
dinator positions  in  the  Office  of  Student  Aid. 

She  holds  both  a  doctoral  degree  in  higher  education 
administration  and  a  master's  degree  in  music  perfor- 
mance from  Penn  State  and  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music 
performance  from  Concordia  College,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Ellis  is  an  affiliate  assistant  professor  of  music  in  the 
School  of  Music  where  she  teaches  music  education  stu- 
dents. She  is  active  as  a  concert  clarinetist  and  conducts 
s  related  to  graduate  and  distance  education. 


Partings 


Professor  emeritus  taught  students  to  participate  in  what  they  write 


Robert  H.  Gannon,  associate  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  English,  has 
retired.  He  joined  the  Department 
of  English  in  the  fall  of  1974,  after  1 5 
years  of  full-time  freelance  writing. 

Gannon,  a  nonfiction  writer  spe- 
cializing in  science  writing,  devel- 
oped and  taught  a  science  writing 
course.  He  also  taught  advanced 
nonfiction  writing,  along  with  many 
other  courses  during  his  25  years 
of  service  to  the  University. 

He  has  written  10  books,  is 
author  of  more  than  300  major  magazine  arti- 
cles and  is  a  contributing  editor  to  Popular  Sci- 
ence magazine.  In  the  19fi0s,  as  Popular  Sri- 


Robert  H.  Gannon 


ence's  "go  anywhere,  do  anything 
reporter,"  he  was  a  major  developer 
of  participation  journalism. 

He  has  parachuted,  dived  in  the 
submersible  Alvin.  climbed  Mt. 
Katahdin's  eastern  face,  dogsled 
raced,  learned  sea  and  jungle  sur- 
vival, and  iceboat  raced,  and  holds 
glider,  ultralight  and  power  flying 
licenses  —  all  obtained  in  pursuit 
of  his  writing  career. 

In  the  early  months  of  his  retire- 
ment, Gannon  is  working  on  an  auto- 
biography that  will  not  only  document  his  life 
and  writing  career,  but  also  will  serve  as  a 
source  of  help  to  other  nonfiction  writers. 


Several  longtime  employees  announce  retirements  from  University 


Several  University  employees  have  retired  after 
long  careers.  They  include: 

Elizabeth  A.  Klein,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  the 
Applied  Research  Laboratory,  from  Oct.  3, 

1983.  to  April  1. 


from  March  1,  1985, 


tural  Sc 

April  1. 

Mary  Ann  Metz.  administrative  assistant  in  The 

Smeal  College  of  Business  Administration, 

from  June  7. 1989,  to  April  1. 


Robert  J.  Page,  group  leader/orchard  worker  in 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July 
1,1967,  to  April  1. 


Rose  M.  Letterraan.  stall  assistant  VI  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Systems,  from  Dec.  12, 
1977.  to  April  1. 

Earl  W.  Lutz.  technician,  television  and  elec-     Barbara  B.  Petey.  staff  assistant  Vat  Penn  State 
Ironies  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant,  from     Beaver,  from  July  1, 1983.  to  April  1. 
Oct.  14, 1970.  to  Jan.  29. 

Elaine  S.  Malin,  staff  assistant  VI  i 

giate  Athletics,  from  SepL  1,  1972,  to  April  1,. 

Geraldine  G.  McClurg.  financial  analyst  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  from  Oct.  29.  1968.  to  April  1. 


Judith  A.  Pressler,  administrative  assistant  11  in 
i  Intercolle-     The  Smeal  College  of  Business,  from  Nov.  2, 
1981,  to  April  1. 


Eugene  E.  McGlaughlin.  orchard  worker  and 
machine  operator  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 


Margaret  E.  Shaffer,  staff  assistant  VIII  in  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  from  July  1. 

1972.  to  April  1. 
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Research  support  associate  served  for  29  years 

|  Lee  Grotyohann,  research  support  associ- 
ate in  the  Department  of  Cellular  and  Mol- 
ecular Physiology  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, has  retired  after  29  years  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Grotyohann  worked  in  the  physiology 
department  since  1990.  Before  that  he  was 
in  the  Department  of  Surgery  in  the  College 
of  Medicine. 

As  a  research  support  associate,  Groty- 
ohann was  responsible  for  performing  corn- 
Lee  Grotyohann  p]ex  laboratory  work  to  include  modification 
of  research  methods  and  procedures;  assisting  in  the  design  of 
research  projects  and  the  preparation  of  research  proposals;  oper- 
ating complex  scientific  equipment;  and  integrating  and  analyzing 
experimental  data  and  drafting  reports. 

Testing  Services  director  retires  after  31  years 


Kdmutid  Marks,  director  of  Uni- 
versity Testing  Services  (UTS), 
has  retired  after  31  years  with 
Penn  State.  Marks  received  his 
B.A.  degree  in  psychology  from 
La  Salle  College  in  Philadelphia 
and  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  psychology  from  Penn  State. 
He  also  spent  one  year  in  a  psy- 
chology traineeship  with  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Beginning  his  Penn  State 
career  as  supervisor  in  student 
affairs  research,  Marks  later 
moved  into  positions  as  associ- 
ate director  and  director.  Marks 
also  served  as  associate  director 
for  institutional  research  and 
planning  in  the  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Budget,  and  director  of 
undergraduate  studies  research 
support  Early  in  his  career,  he 
was  associated  with  the  Office  of 
[■".valuation  Studies  arid  School  of 


Psychology  at  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Marks  has  served  in  his  cur- 
rent position  since  1984  and  has 
made  significant  contributions  in 
assisting  faculty  to  develop,  ana- 
lyze and  evaluate  research  data, 
course  examinations  and  feed- 
back procedures.  He  initially 
designed  and  taught  the  course 
"Multivariate  Procedures  in 
Educational  Research"  and 
more  recently  taught  "Advanced 
Techniques  for  Analyzing  Edu- 
cational Experiments."  Since 
1976,  he  has  served  on  more 
than  50  doctoral  examining  and 
thesis  committees. 

Marjcs  has  published  exten- 
sively. He  has  served  as  associ- 
ate editor  of  Research  in  Higher 
Education  and  the  Journal  oj 
Vocational  Behavior,  as  well  as 
serving  as  reviewer  of  a  number 
of  other  publications. 


Assistant  professor 
a  Fulbright  Scholar 

Brad  Thompson,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  communications,  has  been 
named  a  Fulbright  Scholar  for  the 
2000-2001  academic  year  and  will 
teach  and  conduct  research  on 
journalism  in  Bulgaria.  The  Ful- 
bright Program  provides  grants  for 
scholars,  professionals  and  stu- 
dents to  study  and  lecture  abroad. 
Thompson  will  teach  at  the  Ameri- 
can University  in  Bulgaria  in  Blago- 
evgrad  and  will  conduct  research 
on  media  law. 


Leave  of  absence  granted 


abbatica] 


ntly 


approved  for  R.  Michael  Hulet, ; 
ciate  professor  of  poultry  science,  to 
conduct  collaborative  research  in 
the  area  of  reproduction  and  embry- 
ology with  colleagues  at  Hybro  BV 
in  Boxmeer,  The  Netherlands. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted 
for  purposes  of  intensive  study  or 
research  that  will  increase  the  qual- 
ity of  the  individual's  future  contri- 
bution to  the  University. 


Popular  field  trip  rest  stop 


A  group  of  second  graders  from  the  Penn's  Valley  Area  School  District  near  University  Park  visited  the  campus  recently  as 
their  school  year  came  to  a  close,  and  stopped  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Shrine  —  one  of  the  most  popular  field  trip  stops  on 
the  campus.  The  other  "must  visit"  destinations  for  school  field  trips  is  the  University  Creamery. 
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"Temporary"  building  finally  dismantled 


With  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural  Center 
completely  moved  into  its  new  home  in  the 
HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park 
campus,  the  old  building  —  intended  for 
temporary  use  but  in  service  for  more  than  50 
years  —  has  been  demolished. 

The  yellow,  wood-framed  structure  originally 
served  as  a  World  War  II  recreation  building  in 
Lebanon.  Pa.  It  was  shipped  In  the  University 


Park  campus  to  serve  as  a  temporary  student 
union  building  in  1947. 

After  the  Hetzel  Union  Building  opened  in 
1955,  the  building  took  on  a  number  of  roles 
before  becoming  the  Black  Cultural  Center  in 
1971  and  finally  the  Paul  Robeson  Cultural 

On  this  page  art-  glimpses  of  the  demolition 
process,  captured  by  photographer  Greg  Grieco 


■'•'"*: 

Chias  Cerrrtos,  left,  and  Joel 
Johnson,  from  Nastase 
Construction  Co.,  secure  the 
around  the  former  Paul 
Robeson  Cultural  Center 
before  the  building  Is  torn 
above. 

At  left,  A  worker  clears  debris 
from  the  site  before  the 
remainder  of  the  building, 
n  the  background,  is 
torn  down.  A  new  chemistry 
building  is  planned  for  the 
site  in  the  future. 


Chain-link  fencing  completely  surrounded  the  building  and  adjacent  £ 
before  the  demolition  could  begin. 
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5p  Awards 
Two  faculty  named 

The  Alfred  P  Sloan  Foundation  has  selected  Andrew 
Belmonte.  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
Dmitry  Dolcopy.it,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
as  Alfred  V  Sloan  Research  Fellows. 

The  foundation  awards  100  fellowships  annually  to 
faculty  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  who  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  research  careers  and  who  have 
exceptional  promise  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  in  chemistry,  computer  science,  eco- 
nomics, mathematics,  neuroscience  or  physics. 

Belmonte  studies  the  dynamics  of  complex  fluids 
such  as  polymer  liquids  and  the  generation  of  patterns 
in  chemical  reactions  in  the  William  G.  Pritchard  Fluid 
Mechanics  Laboratory  at  the  University.  He  focuses 
specifically  on  systems  in  which  there  is  no  single 
agreed-upon  equation  to  describe  the  behavior.  By  per- 
forming experimental  studies  of  these  systems  and 
developing  equations  that  may  model  them,  Belmonte 
hopes  to  discern  which  models  are  appropriate,  while 
also  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  in 

Assistant  professor 
wins  NSF  award 

Niel  Brandt,  assistant  professor  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics,  has 
received  a  Faculty  Early  Career 
Development  Award  from  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation.  The  award, 
which  the  agency  describes  as  its 
highest  honor  for  new  faculty,  pro- 
vides five  years  of  funding  to  stimulate 
the  early  development  of  academic 
careers  in  science  and  engineering 
and  to  support  the  critical  roles  played 
by  faculty  members  in  integrating 
research  and  education. 

Research  for  Brandt's  program  will 
focus  on  the  investigation  of  X-ray 
sources  using  the  Chandra  X-ray 
Observatory  and  the  Hobby-Eberly 
Telescope.  In  two  recent  Chandra  dis- 
coveries that  were  not  a  part  of  the 
award,  Brandt  helped  determine  the 
X-ray  characteristics  of  galaxies  in  the 
Hubble  Deep  Field  North  and  also 
gauge  the  chemistry  and  speed  of  a 
powerful  wind  near  a  supermassive 
black  hole.  As  part  of  the  award, 
Brandt  plans  to  support  astronomy 
outreach  activities  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Junior  Academy  of  Science. 


Sloan  Foundation  Research  Fellows 


mathematical  terms. 

Belmont  earned  a  bache- 
lor's degree  with  honors  in 
physics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1988,  and  both  a 
master's  degree  in  1991  and  a 
doctoral  degree  in  1994  in 
physics  at  Princeton  University. 
He  held  a  National  Science 
Foundation  International  Post- 
doctoral Fellowship  and  a 
Andrew  Belmonte  Chateaubriand  Fellowship  at 

the  Nonlinear  Institute  in  France  from  1994  to  1996, 
then  held  a  postdoctoral  position  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  from  1996  to  1998.  He  joined  the  Penn  State 
faculty  in  1998. 

Dmitry  Dolgopyat  studies  how  complex  systems 
change  over  time.  The  behavior  of  systems  can  be  seen 
as  either  regular,  such  as  the  motion  of  planets,  or 
chaotic,  such  as  the  motion  of  a  hurricane.  Dolgopyat 


Singled  out  for  recognition 


William  W.  Mover,  research  engineer  in  the  Applied  Research  Laboratory  (ARL), 
right,  and  President  Graham  B.  Spanier  look  over  the  Employer  Support  to  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  Award  Moyer  received  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  The  award  is  the  highest  level  of  civilian  recognition  awarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  state  level.  Moyer  is  the  only  person,  and  ARL  the 
only  employer,  in  Pennsylvania  to  receive  this  recognition  for  1999. 


says  most  complex  systems  can 
be  viewed  as  a  composite  of 
regular  and  chaotic  systems. 
His  mathematical  models  inter- 
pret data  based  on  the  effects 
of  a  small  change  in  the  initial 
conditions  by  analyzing 
changes  within  this  composite 
structure.  The  object  of  Dolgo- 
pyat's  research  is  to  define 
techniques  for  choosing  analyt- 
Dmitry  Dolgopyat  ical  methods  to  analyze  these 

systems  by  determining  which  parameters  are  most 
important  for  defining  the  motion. 

Dolgopyat  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  mathe- 
matics at  Moscow  State  University  in  Russia  in  1994 
and  his  doctorate  in  mathematics  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1997.  He  did  postdoctoral  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  before  joining  the 
Penn  State  faculty  in  1999. 


Staff  assistant  is 
PSEOP  award  winner 

Sue  Rowley,  staff  assistant  in  the 
Office  of  Residence  Life  at  Penn  State 
Berks,  is  the  2000  winner  of  the  Out- 
standing Office  Professional  Award 
given  by  the  Penn  State  Educational 
Office  Professionals. 

This  award  recognizes  an  office 
employee  who  has  provided  excep- 
tional meritorious  service  on  behalf  of 
Penn  State.  Criteria  for  selecting  the 
recipient  include  professionalism, 
leadership  skills,  resourcefulness, 
problem-solving  skills,  quality  of 
work,  continuous  quality  improve- 
ment and  positive  attitude. 

Rowley  joined  Penn  State  Berks  in 
1992  and  has  served  in  the  Office  of 
Residence  Life  for  eight  years.  She 
has  been  involved  in  many  projects  for 
charitable  organizations  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  University  commit- 

PSEOP  is  an  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  increasing  the  level  of  profes- 
sionalism of  all  University  office 
employees  through  continuing  devel- 
opment and  is  open  to  all  current  and 
retired  Penn  State  office  employees. 


Penn  State  Wilkes-Barre  honors  its  outstanding  faculty  and  staff 


At  its  spring  convocation,  Penn  State 
Wilkes-Barre  honored  selected  faculty 
and  staff  with  its  series  of  Hayfield 
awards,  These  awards  honor  people 
who  have  been  outstanding  citizens  of 
the  campus  community  during  the  past 
academic  year. 

The  following  Hayfield  awards  were 
presented: 

■  The  Campus  Service  Award, 
given  to  a  person  who  has  made  an  out- 
standing voluntary  and  unpaid  contri- 
bution to  the  campus:  Richard  Fanning. 
instructor  in  computer  science.  Fan- 
ning developed  a  Web  version  of  the 
annual  Newton  Math  Competition, 
which  has  allowed  the  campus  to  open 


the  contest  to  many  more  high  schools 
and  students.  He  also  developed  a  scor- 
ing spreadsheet  for  the  Science 
Olympiad  Competition,  which  is  held 
on  the  campus  annually. 

■  The  Professional  Development 
Award,  given  to  a  person  who  has 
achieved  significant  recognition  from 
external  colleagues  in  his  or  her  pro- 
fessional field:  Anatoli  Ivanov,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics.  Ivanov  has 
achieved  international  and  national 
recognition  for  his  research  in  mathe- 
matics. He  has  presented  his  research 
at  conferences  here  and  abroad  and  has 
published  an  extraordinary  number  of 
articles  in  refereed  journals. 


■  Fran  Brown  Humanitarian 
Award,  given  in  memory  of  Fran 
Brown,  former  campus  receptionist, 
who  is  remembered  for  her  concern 
and  support  for  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents: Barbara  Brazon,  instructional 
design  specialist.  Brazon  received  this 
award  for  her  efforts  to  connect  facul- 
ty and  staff  with  changing  technolo- 
gies. 

■  Innovation  Award,  given  to  those 
who  have  initiated  a  new  program, 
activity  or  service:  Mary  Jo  Shalanski, 


ndje 


nifer  Stombaugh,  ca 

dinator;  They  planned  and  executed 
the  first  "Career  Week" 


which  consisted  of  a  career  fair,  class- 
room presentations,  mock  interviews 
and  a  trip  to  University  Park. 

■  Special  Service  Award,  given  to 
a  person  who  is  not  currently 
employed  by  the  campus,  but  has 
made  an  outstanding  voluntary  ser- 
vice contribution.  Priscilla  Rodko,  a 
student  who  received  her  baccalaure- 
ate degree  from  Penn  State  Wilkes- 
Barre  this  spring,  was  instrumental  in 
planning  and  coordinating  the  Tag-a- 
Long"  program.  This  program  brings 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors  to  the 
campus  for  a  day  to  "tag-a-long"  with  a 
college  student  in  a  major  of  their 
choice. 
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Awards 

Penn  College 
honors  top 
staff  and  faculty 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  recently  pre- 
■M-nu-d  lis  DisiiimiH'-.lK'd  Teaching  Awards,  Distin- 
guished Staff  Awards  and  Part-Time  Teaching  Excel- 
lence Awards. 

The  Master  Teacher  Award,  the  highest  level  of 
faculty  recognition  conferred  by  the  college,  was 
given  to  Benjamin  H.  Eldred,  assistant  professor  of 
heavy  construction  equipment  technology  in  the 
School  of  Natural  Resources  Management 

Eldred,  a  Penn  College  alumnus,  joined  the  col- 
lege in  1973  as  an  instructor.  He  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  college's  association  with  Caterpillar, 
which  serves  as  an  industry  sponsor  of  a  heavy  con- 
struction equipment  technology  associate  degree 

William  H.  Schaefer,  assistant  professor  of  auto- 
motive technology  in  the  School  of  Transportation 
Technology,  won  an  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award. 

Schaefer  has  been  with  Penn  College  since  1988. 
He  earned  two  credentials  from  the  college:  a  cer- 
tificate in  1975  and  an  associate  degree  in  1994.  He 
has  additional  education  and  training  through  indus- 
try programs  and  has  served  as  liaison  between  Toy- 
ota Motor  Sales  U.SA  Inc.  and  the  college's  Toyota 
T-TEN  (Toyota-Technical  Education  Network)  pro- 
gram in  automotive  technology. 

Distinguished  Staff  Awards  recognize  full-time 
employees  nominated  by  their  peers.  Awards  were 
presented  to  one  employee  from  each  of  the  college's 
three  staff  classifications:  administrative,  profes- 
sional and  technical  (APT);  classified;  and  service 
staff. 

James  J.  Folmar,  microcomputer  systems  spe- 
cialist in  computer  services,  was  recognized  for 
excellent  service  among  APT  staff.  He  began  work- 
ing for  the  college  part-time  in  1986,  becoming  full- 
time  in  1987. 

Glenda  D.  Mitcheltree,  secretary  to  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Natural  Resources  Management,  was 
honored  for  her  service  as  a  classified  staff  employ- 
ee. She  began  working  for  the  college  part-time  in 
1982  and  became  a  full-time  employee  in  1983. 

Barbara  J.  Betts,  snack  bar  operator  in  the  Inter- 
national Cafe,  was  recognized  for  excellence  as  a  ser- 
vice staff  employee.  She  began  working  for  the  col- 
lege in  1988  and  became  a  full-time  employee  in 
1992. 

The  2000  Part-Time  Teaching  Excellence  Awards 
recognize  excellence  in  instruction  and  outstanding 
service  to  students.  This  year's  awards  went  to 
Albert  L.  Steinbacher  Jr.,  instructor  of  automotive 
transportation  technology,  and  Joseph  B.  Buzard, 
instructor  of  electronics. 

Steinbacher,  a  graduate  of  Jersey  Shore  Area 
High  School,  has  been  a  part-time  instructor  at  Penn 
College  since  1987  and  a  member  of  the  Penn  Col- 
lege Technology  Advisory  Board  since  1989.  He  has 
been  general  manager  for  Sweitzer's  Performance 
and  Auto  Sales,  Jersey  Shore,  since  1991. 

Buzard  retired  as  chief  executive  officer  of  Tri- 
Fac  Engineering  of  Emporium  earlier  this  year.  He 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Grove  City  College 
and  received  his  master's  degree  and  doctorate  from 
California  Coast  University. 


Research  professor  wins  Humboldt  award 


Anthony  Cutler,  research  professor  of  art  history,  has 
received  the  Humboldt  Research  Award  from  the 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  Foundation  in  Germany. 

The  Humboldt  Research  Award  is  a  monetary 
grant  for  research  and  travel  at  a  German  university 
for  a  period  between  four  and  12  months.  Eminent 
German  scholars  nominate  prize  winners  and  these 
awards  are  presented  annually  to  "foreign  scholars 
whose  academic  qualifications  enjoy  international 
recognition.  The  object  is  to  pay  tribute  to  academic 
accomplishments  of  award  winners  and  to  foster  long- 
term  cooperation  between  foreign  and  German 
researchers." 


Cutler  has  published  many  articles  and  books  in 
the  last  30  years,  primarily  in  the  field  of  Byzantine 
art.  He  has  recently  published  a  book,  Byzantium,  Italy 
and  the  North:  Papers  on  Cultural  Relation!,  through 
Pindar  Press  in  Umdon.  a  collection  of  17  papers  writ- 
ten by  Cutler  during  his  career. 

During  the  springs  of  1999  and  2000,  Cutler  was  in 
residence  in  Washington.  D.C.,  as  the  Paul  Mellon  Fel- 
low at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Visual 
Arts  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  He  also  was  recent- 
ly on  the  selection  committee  for  the  Gennadeion  Fel- 
lowship at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens. 


Development  receives  excellence  award 


Penn  State  has  received  the  Circle  of  Excellence 
award  from  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education  (CASE)  in  recognition  of  the  exemplary 
performance  of  the  University's  fund-raising  pro- 
grams. 

CASE  presents  the  award  annually  to  institutions 
that  show  an  exceptional  pattern  of  growth  in  total  pri- 
vate support,  based  on  fund-raising  results  as  mea- 
sured by  more  than  a  dozen  objective  indicators. 

In  1998-99.  Penn  State  received  $151.1  million  in 
private  gifts  from  alumni  and  friends,  the  eighth  con- 
secutive year  of  increased  giving  and  the  third  con- 
secutive year  of  double-digit  percentage  increases.  It 
also  ranked  first  in  the  nation  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row  in  the  numbe>  of  alumni  (72,208  in  1998-99)  who 
make  gifts  to  their  universities. 

Gift  totals  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  avail- 
able in  early  July. 


The  University's  seven-year  Grand  Destiny  cam- 
paign aims  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private  support  for  Uni- 
versity-wide programs  during  the  seven-year  period 
concluding  June  30,  2003.  As  of  April  30,  a  little  more 
than  halfway  through  the  campaign,  the  University 
had  received  $785  million  in  actual  gifts  plus  pledges 
and  other  future  commitments. 

The  University's  professional  fund-raising  staff  also 
won  a  CASE  Seal  of  Excellence  award  for  a  special 
internal  program,  "University  Development  Training 
and  Mentorship."  The  program,  which  aims  to 
enhance  the  professional  skills  of  the  fund-raising 
staff,  includes  monthly  seminars  on  topics  ranging 
from  stretching  the  travel  budget  to  technical  aspects 
of  charitable  tax  law.  It  also  offers  junior  staff  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  to  work  more  closely  with  senior 
mentors.  Penn  State  was  among  nine  universities 
nationwide  to  receive  this  recognition. 


Substance  abuse  prevention  programs  recognized 


Two  programs,  developed  by  Penn  State 
researchers  and  implemented  in  Boys  &  Girls 
Clubs,  have  been  given  Exemplary  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  Programs  Awards  for  1999  by  the 
Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Administration's  (SAMHSA)  Center  for  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention. 

Tena  St  Pierre,  associate  professor  of  agricultural 
and  extension  education  and  senior  research  associate 
in  Penn  State's  Institute  for  Policy  Research  and  Eval- 
uation, and  D.  Lynne  Kaltreider,  research  associate  at 
the  institute,  developed  the  two  programs  that  are 


known  as  SMART  Leaders  and  the  FAN  Club,  short 
for  Family  Advocacy  Network. 

This  is  the  second  time  these  programs  have  been 
honored  by  SAMHSA.  Last  year  SAMHSA  identified 
the  two  programs  and  five  others  as  national  models 
for  effective  national  programs. 

The  1999  Exemplary  Award  recognizes  prevention 
programs  that  excel  in  applying  effective  prevention 
strategies  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  youth,  parents, 
families  and  communities. 

For  the  full  story,  check  the  Web  at  kttp://www. 
psu.edu/ur/2000/substaticeabuse.htmi 


University's  Emergency  Medical  Services  wins  award 

Ingenuity  and  training  saved  a  life  during  last  season's  ing  performed  with  thoughtfulness,  creativity  and  indi- 

football  game  with  Arizona  at  Beaver  Stadium  on  the  vidual  initiative. 

University  Park  campus,  and  those  efforts  were  David  J.  Lindstrom,  associate  director  for  adminis- 

recently  recognized.  tration  for  University  Health  Services,  oversees  the 

Penn  State's  Emergency  Medical  Services  received  Emergency  Medical  Services, 

the  Life  Saving  Award  from  the  Geisinger  Medical  For    a   profile    of   the    EMS.    go    to    http:// 

Center  Trauma  Program.  www.psu.edu/ur/archives/intercojn_1998/Sept24/ems. 

The  award  is  given  for  an  individual  act  of  lifesav-  html  on  the  Web. 

Penn  State  Harrisburg  honors  five  outstanding  employees 


Penn  State  Harrisburg  honored  five  employees  dur- 
ing its  annual  faculty/staff  awards  convocation  recent- 
ly. Earning  honors  were: 

■  Staff  Service  Award:  Martin  E.  Caha,  network 
coordinator,  Office  of  Instructional  and  Information 
Technologies; 

■  Excellence  in  Faculty  Service:  Jeremy  E  Plant, 
professor  of  public  policy  and  administration; 


■  Excellence  in  Teaching:  Krishna  S.  Dhir,  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration; 

■  Excellence  in  Research:  William  A.  Henk,  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  reading  and  director  of  the 
School  of  Behavioral  Sciences  and  Education;  and 

■  Kathryn  Towns  Women's  History  Award: 
Irene  C.  Baird,  director  of  the  Women's  Enrichment 
Center. 
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^Promotions 


Staff 

Jessica  A.  Albert,  senior  technician  - 
research,  College  of  Medicine.  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Charles  W.  Allen,  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Michelle  A.  Ash.  staff  assistant  V  in  Divi- 
sion of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Kurt  B.  Baker,  research  programmer 
analyst  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  -  Library  Computing  Services 
Donna  R.  Ballock.  computer  support 
assistant  in  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development 
joni  L  Bamoff,  senior  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  -  Library  Computing  Services 
loseph  M.  Barbsta.  coordinator  of  ice 
operations  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Janet  M.  Bergamaschi,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture 
Kim  R.  Berry,  assistant  to  the  director  of 
business  and  operations  at  Penn  State 
Berks 

Julie  H.  Billotte,  staff  assistant  VIII  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Matthew  J.  Bodek,  coordinator,  instruc- 
tional design  at  Penn  State  Delaware 
County 

Diane  A.  Boldin,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Gary  A.  Botts,  human  resources  coordi- 
nator III  at  Penn  State  Erie 
Brandy  L  Bower,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Mariisa  A.  Brooks,  human  resources 
aide  II  in  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 


Paul  L  Bruhn,  associate  research  engi- 
neer in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Shirley  A.  Bums,  staff  assistant  V  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems  — 
Telecommunications 
Shelley  E.  Butler,  database  administra- 
tor/Webmaster in  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business  Administration 
Linda  H.  Campitelli.  programs  coordina- 
tor in  Division  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies at  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Kristin  Z.  Camplese,  instructional 
designer  in  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology 
Lee  Ann  H.  Candor,  lead  budget  plan- 
ning specialist  in  Office  of  Budget  and 
Resource  Analysis 
Dariene  J.  Carper,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems  - 
Telecommunications 
Rosanne  H.  Chesakis.  library  assistant  11 
at  Penn  State  Schuylkill 
Eleanor  Clemens,  stall  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Great  Valley 
Lisa  R.  Colwell,  director  of  business  ser- 
vices at  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Andrea  Commaker.  affirmative  action 
specialist  II  in  Affirmative  Action 
Office,  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Administration 

Jeffrey  L.  Conrad,  associate  director, 
marketing  and  membership  in  Division 
of  Development  and  Alumni  Relations 
Brenda  K.  Cummins,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 


Janet  A.  Decker,  manager,  dining  com- 
mons operations  II  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Cynthia  M.  Deere,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Todd  B.  Douty,  research  programmer  in 
Computer  and  Information  Systems  — 
Library  Computing  Services 
Edward  A.  Eagles,  senior  microcomput- 
er system  consultant  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems  —  Center  for 
Academic  Computing 
Anna  M.  Esterty.  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Berks 

Shelby  S.  Foster,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment 

Carmen  H.  Frost,  associate  producer  in 
Division  of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Rosemarie  B.  Greaser,  student  affairs 
specialist  in  School  of  Information  Sci- 
ences and  Technology 
Bonnie  B.  Griffith,  supervisor,  grants 
and  contracts  in  Corporate  Controller's 
Office 

John  W.  Hanold,  administrative  assistant 
rV  in  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Anita  A.  Heichel,  staff  assistant  VII  in 
Commonwealth  College 
Karen  M.  Henderson,  manager,  dining 
commons  operations  I  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Denise  M.  Hl'ma,  proposal  and  grant 
aide  in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Donald  R.  HoKzman.  senior  director,  stu- 
dent affairs  and  enrollment  at  Penn 
State  Harrisburg 

James  P.  Hopey,  manager,  dining  com- 
mons operations  II  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Jean  M.  Hughes,  director  of  advance- 
ment services  in  Division  of  Develop- 
ment and  Alumni  Relations 
Donna  A.  Jones,  human  resources  aide 
II  in  Corporate  Controller's  Office 
Marie  J.  Kahler.  staff  assistant  V  at  Penn 
State  Schuylkill 

Brian  L.  Kline,  program  coordinator  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Brian  H.  Ladrido.  telecommunications 
analyst  II  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Telecommunications 
Michael  J.  Leach,  telecommunications 
analyst  II  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Telecommunications 
Jennifer  R.  Lehman,  senior  technician  - 
research  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
I      Susan  E.  Leitzell,  associate  director  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Marie  J.  Lindhorst,  senior  division  of 
undergraduate  studies  programs  coor- 
dinator at  Penn  State  Schuylkill 
Jo  Ann  Marker,  manager,  dining  com- 
mons operations  I  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Teresa  A.  Markle,  technician  — 
research  in  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Hershey  Medical  Center 
Janis  M.  Mathewson,  research  program 
mer  analyst  in  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Systems  -  Library  Computing  Ser 


Jacqueline  M.  May.  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Erie 

Colleen  M.  McCormick.  marketing/ 
advertising  assistant  at  Penn  State 
Great  Valley 

Linda  D.  McDonald,  lead  systems  pro- 
grammer I  in  Division  of  Outreach  and 
Cooperative  Extension 
Robert  L  McLaughlin,  manager,  network 
services  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Telecommunications 
Carol  R.  Miller,  staff  assistant  V  in  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics 
Deborah  D.  Miller,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Health  and  Human  Develop- 

Kathleen  G.  Mingioni.  assistant  director, 
admissions  at  Penn  State  Great  Valley 
Angelo  M.  Montovino.  senior  microcom- 
puter system  consultant  in  Computer 
and  Information  Systems  —  Center  for 
Academic  Computing 
Ethelyn  J.  Moore,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Donald  W.  Moore,  senior  telecommuni- 
cations analyst  in  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Systems  —Telecommunica- 
tions 

Richard  L.  Neff,  communications  sup- 
port coordinator  in  Computer  and 
Information  Systems  —  Telecommuni- 
cations 

Tracy  L.  Newcomer,  admissions  coun- 
selor III  at  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Ellen  W.  Newman,  research  programmer 
in  Computer  and  Information  Systems 
—  Library  Computing  Services 
Jack  E.  Orlandi,  group  manager  in  Com- 
puter and  Information  Systems  — 
Library  Computing  Services 
Janet  L.  Page,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Col- 
lege of  Engineering 
Carolyn  L.  Peterson,  staff  assistant  V  at 
Penn  State  Erie 

Heide  A.  Port,  staff  assistant  VII  in  Divi- 
sion of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Shelley  E.  Readel,  research  coordinator 
at  Penn  State  Erie 

Kathy  B.  Richer,  employment  special- 
ist/training  coordinator  in  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences 
Joyce  S.  Rigby,  campus  registrar  III  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Holly  A.  Robertson,  associate  director  II 
in  Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 

Shannon  J.  Schmidt,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
College  of  Engineering 
Jacquelyn  R.  Schuff,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Great  Valley 
Robert  L.  Semidge.  senior  systems  ana- 
lyst in  College  of  Engineering 
Rick  L  Shearer,  group  manager  in  Divi- 
sion of  Outreach  and  Cooperative 
Extension 

Gary  E.  Sidwell,  drafter/designer, 
electromechanical  in  Applied  Research 
Laboratory 

Bradley  J.  Smith,  facilities,  services  and 
safety  coordinator  in  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences 

Jeanne  M.  Smith,  staff  assistant  VI  in 
Division  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations 


Patricia  A.  Smith,  program  assistant  II 
at  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Jean  C.  Sphar,  library  assistant  II  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Kathy  M.  Spicer,  administrative  assis- 
tant III  in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Victoria  G.  Sprenkle,  staff  assistant  VII 
at  Penn  State  Mont  Alto 
Donnell  Tilery,  senior  microcomputer 
system  consultant  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County 

Laura  B.  Trinca,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Col- 
lege of  Engineering 
Maureen  C.  Volz,  manager,  dining  com- 
mons operations  I  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

James  A.  Vuccolo,  lead  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting 

Donald  C.  Wagner,  unit  manager  in  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Charles  W.  Wakefield,  manager,  dining 
commons  operations  II  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Leanne  J.  Wallace,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Great  Valley 
Wanda  L.  Wasllko,  staff  assistant  V  in 
College  of  Education 
James  C.  Weaver,  senior  network  coor- 
dinator in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Telecommunications 
Michelle  L.  Wible,  technician  -  research 
in  College  of  Medicine,  The  Hershey 
Medical  Center 

Janet  C.  Widoff ,  director,  student  affairs 
I  at  Penn  State  Harrisburg 
Eric  D.  Younken,  assistant  research 
engineer  in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Meiqing  H.  Zha,  proposal  and  grant  assis- 
tant in  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Jane  Entah,  director,  institutional 
advancement  at  Penn  State  Schuylkill 


Technical  Service 

Joyce  L.  Bamer.  mail  room  assistant  in 
College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Michael  G.  Bauer,  maintenance  worker 
at  Penn  State  Altoona 
Kenneth  E.  Brown,  chemical  lab  techni- 
cian in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Kenneth  H.  Hugar,  residence  hall  pre- 
ventative maintenance  worker  in  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services 
Jeffrey  W.  Keller,  laundry 
operator/truck  driver  in  Housing  and 
Food  Services 

Gerald  R.  Lucas,  boiler  operator  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 
Thomas  E.  Meek,  preventative  mainte- 
nance worker  in  Office  of  Physical 
Plant 

William  E.  Pennabaker,  bellhop/driver  in 
Hospitality  Services 
Jack  S.  Wilkinson,  lab  maintenance  tech- 
nician in  Eberly  College  of  Science 
Renee  L.  Wilson,  janitorial  worker  in 
Office  of  Physical  Plant 
David  A.  Worrick,  test  track  driver  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research 
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Focus  on  Research 

Integrated  regional  assessment 
brings  climate  change  home 


A  framework  developed  for 
assessing  regional  climate 
change  may  help  scientists, 
.  stakeholders  and  government 
policy  makers  address  the  uncertainty 
and  ambiguity  of  how  predicted  global 
changes  will  affect  regions,  and  how 
regional  and  local  decisions  can  miti- 
gate or  exacerbate  problems,  according 
to  a  geographer. 

"Scale  matters  and  global  change  is 
the  sum  of  the  actions  that  take  place 
on  national,  regional  and  local  levels," 
said  C.  Gregory  Knight,  professor  of 
geography. 

Integrated  regional  assessment  looks 
at  the  problems  caused  by  climate 
change  from  an  interdisciplinary  view- 
point and  translates  global  information 
to  regional  and  local  scales.  The  frame- 
work for  integrated  regional  assessment 
considers  human  activities  that  force  cli- 
mate change,  climate  change  that 
impacts  the  economy,  a  changing  econ- 
omy that  elicits  responses  and  the 
responses  that  drive  human  activities. 
Researchers  view  these  four  spheres  of 
influence  on  the  global,  regional  and 
even  local  levels. 

The  example  of  energy  production 
and  water  consumption  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  is  a  good  one,"  Knight 
said.  'The  implications  of  burning  coal 
for  electrical  generation  and  creating 
carbon  dioxide  as  a  greenhouse  gas  are 

The  human  activity  involved  is  coal 
use  in  power  plants  and  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  water  for  cooling  the  plants. 
The  plants  produce  large  amounts  of 
greenhouse  gases. 

The  collective  impact  of  power 
plants  is  their  contribution  to  green- 
house gases  which  would  cause  warmer 
and  wetter  or  warmer  and  dryer  condi- 
tions," said  Knight.  "It  is  likely  that  the 
warmer  weather  would  increase  the 
loss  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere 


more  than  the  slightly  increased  precip- 
itation will  add  to  the  overall  water  bal- 
ance, creating  a  net  moisture  deficit" 

Warmer  weather  may  bring  on  more 
frequent  and  more  severe  droughts  in 
the  Northeast.  The  climate  change  also 
is  likely  to  warm  up  the  winter  months 
producing  less  snow  and  more  rain. 

This  could  cause  rain-on-snow  flood- 
ing similar  to  what  occurred  in  1996," 
said  Knight. 

Drought,  flooding  and  increased  tem- 
peratures all  have  economic  and  social 
effects.  Higher  temperatures  will 
increase  the  incidence  of  heat  stroke 
and  create  a  greater  demand  for  air  con- 
ditioning. A  greater  demand  for  air  con- 
ditioning increases  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity and  the  output  of  power  plants, 
which  will  increase  the  use  of  cooling 
water  in  an  already  low  water  situation. 

"Choices  made  in  response  to 
demands  for  more  air  conditioning 
could  mitigate  this  problem,  but  could 


create  other  problems  at  the  same 
time,"  said  Knight 

Manufacture  of  more  efficient  air 
conditioners  could  prevent  increased 
electric  requirements,  better  thermal 
insulation  on  houses  could  reduce  air 
conditioning  demands  and  a  reduction 
in  demand  would  decrease  water  use 
and  greenhouse  gas  production. 

Not  all  aspects  of  global  climate 
change  are  negative.  Positive  benefits 
include  a  longer  period  of  favorable 
weather  for  coastal  resorts,  decreased 
costs  of  snow  removal  and  a  longer 
growing  season  with  less  threat  of  late 
spring  frosts  and  early  fall  frosts. 

"Ultimately,  we  need  to  assess  the 
various  pluses  and  minuses  and  decide 
what  to  do,"  said  Knight.  "Integrated 
regional  assessment  aims  to  take  scien- 
tific information  and  make  it  relevant  to 
those  on  local,  regional  and  national  lev- 
els who  make  policy  decisions." 


Heart  catheterization 
procedure  means 
fewer  complications 

A  relatively  new  procedure  is 
being  performed  at  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  and 
is  making  heart  catheterizations 
more  comfortable  for  patients. 

"Over  the  past  year  patients 
over  and  over  again  express  their 
gratitude  for  this  new  way  of 
doing  things,"  said  Dr.  Ian 
Gilchrist  cardiologist  and  associ- 
ate professor  of  medicine  in  the 
College  of  Medicine. 

The  medical  center  is  one  of 
the  few  facilities  in  Pennsylvania 
that  perform  cardiac  catheteriza- 
tions through  the  radial  artery  in 
the  wrist  rather  than  the  femoral 
artery  in  the  leg.  This  new 
approach  has  had  a  higher  suc- 
cess rate,  fewer  complications 
and  a  high  degree  of  patient  sat- 
isfaction. 

Gilchrist  and  other  cardiolo- 
gists began  the  procedure  about 
18  months  ago  primarily  as  a 
diagnostic  tool,  He  estimates 
they  have  performed  the  proce- 
dure 700  times  in  the  past  year. 

"In  addition  to  diagnosing 
whether  a  patient  is  experiencing 
a  coronary  artery  disease,  we 
also  are  performing  therapeutic 
approaches.  Through  the  wrist 
we  can  perform  balloon  angio- 
plasty or  place  coronary  stents  in 
the  artery,"  said  Gilchrist. 

He  said  that  when  the  proce- 
dure is  performed  through  the 
femoral  artery  in  the  groin,  it 
requires  the  patient  to  lie  flat  for 
about  4  to  6  hours.  The  proce- 
dure through  the  wrist  allows 
patients  to  be  up  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  patients  often  can 
go  home  within  two  hours. 

Gilchrist  said  several  interna- 
tional studies  have  also  con- 
firmed what  he  has  found,  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  patient  sat- 
isfaction and  a  decrease  in  com- 
plications such  a 
bleeding. 


Fast  Track  program  helps  at-risk  youth  succeed  in  everyday  life 


Playing  fair,  not  hitting,  taking  turns  and  making 
friends  are  life  lessons  that  most  children  pick  up 
in  elementary  school. 

But  what  if  a  child  doesn't  learn  that  "getting 
along"  in  society  requires  certain  behaviors?  What 
happens  in  high  school  to  a  child  who  was  the 
class  "discipline  problem"  in  elementary  school? 
Do  violence,  drug  abuse  and  crime  become  an 
inevitable  part  of  that  child's  behavior? 

Karen  Bierman,  professor  of  psychology,  and 
Mark  Greenberg,  professor  of  human  development 
and  family  studies,  are  working  with  teams  of 
researchers  across  the  United  States  leading  a  pro- 


gram, called  Fast  Track,  that  involves  schools  and 
parents  working  together  to  help  at-risk  children. 

In  central  Pennsylvania,  directed  by  Bierman 
and  Greenberg,  Fast  Track  currently  operates  in 
Mifflin  County,  the  Bellefonte  Area  School  District 
and  the  Tyrone  Area  School  District  The  program 
also  operates  in  other  states  under  the  direction  of 
researchers  at  Duke  University  in  Durham,  N.C., 
the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  and  Van- 
derbilt  University  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

An  example  of  theory  being  turned  into  applica- 
tion. Fast  Track  is  both  a  service  and  research 
program.  While  helping  individual  children  over- 


come learning  obstacles  and  behavior  patterns 
that  prevent  them  from  growing  into  productive 
members  of  society,  the  researchers  are,  at  the 
same  time,  developing  new  theories  and  new  treat- 
ments. 

This  program  is  not  a  shot  in  the  arm.  It's  not 
some  eight-week  workshop  that  attempts  to  cure 
social  ills  in  a  few  sessions.  We  follow  the  students 
and  the  parents.  We  find  out  who  needs  more  help 
when,  and  we  give  it  to  them."  said  Bierman. 

For  the  full  story,  by  Barbara  Hale,  point  your 
Web  browser  to  http:www.psu.edu/ur/NEWS/news/ 
fasttrack.html. 
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Some  special  events 


Department  of  Public  Information 

312  Old  Main,  University  Park. 

PA  16802 

Phone:  (814)  865-7517 

Intercom  Is  published  weekly 
during  the  academic  year  and 
every  other  week  during  the 
summer.  It  is  an  internal 
communications  medium 
published  for  faculty  and 
staff  of  Penn  State  by  the 
Department  of  Public 
Information. 
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Information  for  publication  may 
be  e-mailed  to: 
Imr8@psu.edu  or 
AMountz@psu.edu 
Calendar  information  may  be  e- 
mailed  to  cfk3@psu.edu 

Lisa  M.  Rosellini,  editor 


Penn  State  is  committed  to 
affirmative  action,  equal 
opportunity  and  the  diversity  of 
its  workforce.  This  publication 
is  available  in  alternate  format 
upon  request. 
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For  the  13th  year  in  a  row,  athletes  from  across  the 
state  arrived  at  the  University  Park  campus  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Special  Olympics  Summer  Games.  The 
three-day  event,  held  from  Thursday.  June  8,  through 
Saturday,  June  10,  provides  athletic  training  and  com- 
petition for  anyone  8  and  older  with  a  disability.  Ath- 
letes are  selected  to  participate  in  the  Summer 
Games  after  taking  part  in  local  competitions  to  deter- 
mine which  athletes  should  represent  each  region. 
This  year,  more  than  2,000  athletes  attended  the 
games  that  included  competition  in  aquatics,  basket- 
ball, bowling,  equestrian,  golf,  gymnastics,  softball 
and  tennis. 

At  left,  athlete  Robert  King  from  Beaver  County 
gives  his  all  in  the  shot  put,  while  Jennifer  Caroll 
(above)  from  north  Philadelphia  makes  a  strong  show- 
ing in  the  long  jump  during  track  and  field  events. 

Below  left,  members  of  the  Berks  and  Bucks 
counties'  softball  teams  give  high  fives  and  hand- 
shakes after  a  game.  Below  right,  father  and  son 
Ray  Garling  Jr.  and  Ray  Garling  III  from  Newville,  Pa., 
teamed  up  to  celebrate  the  younger  Garling's  birth- 
day as  participants  in  the  golf  competition. 
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Clinton  coming, 
changes  to  daily 
routines  possible 

President  Bill  Clinton  is  coming  to 
University  Park  in  July,  where  he  will 
address  the  nation's  leaders  during 
the  92nd  annual  National  Governors' 
Association  meeting. 

Clinton  is  expected  to  speak  to  the 
governors  on  Monday.  July  10,  during 
their  90-minute  plenary  session  set 
for  The  Perm  State  Conference  Cen- 
ter Hotel  on  campus.  The  president 
will  arrive  on  the  third  day  of  the 
event,  which  will  begin  on  July  8  and 
run  through  July  11. 

Gen.  Colin  Powell  and  Alan 
Greenspan,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
chairman,  are  also  scheduled  to 
speak  to  governors  during  the  meet- 
ing. 

As  the  date  of  the  NGA  meeting 
draws  closer  —  an  event  expected  to 
shine  the  national  spotlight  on  Penn 
State  and  State  College  —  employees 
should  plan  for  possible  changes  in 
their  daily  routines.  Although  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  more  than  16,000 
employees  at  University  Park  will 
have  to  alter  their  schedules  during 
the  July  8-11  event,  planners  would 
like  all  employees  to  be  aware  of  the 
following  closings  and  restrictions: 

Presidential  visit 

There  may  be  some  short-term  road 
closings  or  detours  around  Universi- 
ty Park  on  July  10  as  President  Clin- 
ton arrives  for  or  departs  from  his 
speaking  engagement  with  the 
nation's  governors.  NGA  spokes- 
woman Christine  LaPaille  said  it  is 
still  too  early  to  know  when  Clinton 
will  arrive  and  how  long  he  will  stay. 
But  security  issues  surrounding  the 
safety  of  the  president  will  play  a  role 
in  access  to  buildings  and  movement 
along  roadways.  Organizers  don't 
anticipate  any  major  disruptions  to 
daily  routines. 

Allen  Street/State  College 

The  street  will  close  to  vehicular  traf- 
fic, between  College  and  Foster 
avenues,  at  5  p.m.  Friday,  July  7. 
Landscaping  and  other  directions  will 
be  installed  during  the  night  and  into 
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Campus  trees  getting  tender  loving  care 


A  severe  storm  ripped  through  the  University  Park  campus  June  15  with  near- 
hurricane  force  winds,  fatally  damaging  two  stately  elms  in  back  of  Old  Main.  A 
large  limb  from  the  tree  in  the  foreground  fell  on  a  neighboring  elm,  and  both 
trees,  estimated  to  be  nearly  100  years  old,  had  to  be  removed.  The  University 
plans  to  replace  the  trees  with  some  relatively  large  specimens. 


By  Anne  Danahv 
University  Reiatiotis 

Increased  funding,  detailed  plan- 
ning and  diligent  monitoring 
mean  that  the  number  of  trees 
being  planted  each  year  at  the 
University  Park  campus  has 
outgrown  the  number  of  trees  lost  to 
disease,  age  and  drought 

"Although  we've  lost  many  trees  in 
the  past  couple  of  years,  we've  been 
planting  a  lot,"  said  Kelleann  Fosler, 
associate  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture.  "And 
we've  rounded  the  corner  of  that 
decline  curve.  So.  50  years  from  now, 
it  won't  be  a  barren  campus,  it'll  be 
much  greener." 

Right  now,  the  University  Park 
campus  has  about  12,000  trees  of  infi- 
nite variety  planted  in  what  are  known 
as  "stands,"  a  group  of  a  particular 
type  of  tree.  From  1989  until  1997  the 
number  of  trees  lost  each  year  out- 
weighed the  number  being  planted, 
resulting  in  a  downward  spiral  in  the 
total  number  of  trees.  Following  the 
winter  storm  of  1995  that  toppled 
trees,  knocked  out  power  across  the 
state  and  dumped  32  inches  of  snow 
in  some  regions  —  tree  numbers  tum- 
bled to  a  low  of  about  10,900. 

Since  then,  an  increase  in  funding 
has  helped  turn  the  tide,  with  more 
than  600  trees  planted  in  1998;  nearly 
200  rooted  in  1999;  and  101  planted  so 
far  this  year.  In  the  1999-2000  fiscal 
year  budget,  $278,000  was  earmarked 
specifically  for  maintaining  the  trees 
compared  to  $148,000  in  the  1996-97 
fiscal  year. 

In  both  1986  and  1996.  the  senior 
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College  of  Medicine  dean  retiring  after  successful  career 


After  nearly  14  years  at  the  helm  of 
Penn  State's  College  of  Medicine,  C. 
McCollister  Evarts  will  retire  tomorrow. 
Better  known  as  "Mac,"  he  has  over- 
seen remarkable  transformation  in  med- 
ical education  and  practices  as  dean  of 
the  college  and  senior  vice  president  for 
health  affairs  and  chief  executive  officer 
at  The  Penn  State  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center. 

Under  his  leadership,  hospital  and 
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other  clinical  facilities 
at  Hershey 
significantly,  whil 
patient  treatment  an> 


enhanced.  The  Eliza- 
bethtown  Hospital  and 
Rehabilitation  Center 
moved  to  the  Hershey 
laking  rehabilitation 


the  entire  region.  Faculty  ranks  tripled 
to  nearly  600,  while  research  funding 
from  public  and  private  sources  nearly 
tripled  to  $60  million  a  year  during  his 
tenure. 

"The  growth  and  progress  of  our  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  the  medical  cen- 
ter during  Mac's  tenure  have  made 
Penn  State  a  national  leader  in  academ- 
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class  gift  was  dedicated  to  saving  the  elms.  The  class 
of  '8fi  spearheaded  the  Elm  Re-Leaf  campaign  and 
spent  $13,210  purchasing  elm  trees.  Students  from  the 
class  of  1996  voted  in  record  numbers  to  help  preserve 
the  aging  elms  on  the  campus  —  one  of  the  last  great 
American  elm  stands  in  the  country.  The  class  created 
an  endowment  for  maintenance,  upkeep  and  replace- 
ment of  the  stately  giants. 

But  despite  the  best  efforts  for  replanting  and  main- 
tenance, all  trees  do  naturally  succumb  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  over  time,  according  to  Jeff  Dice,  supervisor 
of  grounds  maintenance. 

The  important  part  is  to  have  trees  of  all  types  and 
ages,  which  in  a  forest  occurs  naturally  through  seed- 
ing." said  Dice,  who  supervises  the  four  arborists 
responsible  for  the  campus'  12,000  trees.  "By  planting 
trees,  we  try  to  accomplish  the  same  thing." 

This  idea  came  to  life  two  weeks  ago  when  high 
winds  from  a  thunderstorm  caused  tree  damage 
around  campus  including  the  destruction  of  two  aged 
elms  at  the  rear  of  Old  Main.  On  June  15.  winds  of  up 
to  62  mph  —just  10  mph  short  of  what  is  considered 
hurricane  level  —  ripped  through  the  region  tearing  a 
mammoth  limb  from  one  of  the  elms.  The  large  limb 
then  fell  on  another  elm  that  sits  closest  to  the  build- 
ing. The  damage  was  severe  enough  that  both  trees 
had  to  be  removed.  An  elm  on  the  mall,  which  had 
been  damaged  in  the  1995  snowstorm,  also  buckled 
from  the  wind  of  the  recent  storm  and  had  to  be  taken 
down. 

Much  like  people,  as  trees  age  their  immune  sys- 
tems weaken  making  them  more  susceptible  to  dis- 
eases. In  1999.  beech  trees  just  behind  the  College 
Avenue  wall  were  found  to  be  infected  with  a  fungus 
known  as  phytoplttliora,  that  can  cause  root  and  stem 
rot  in  plants,  and  were  treated  using  a  two-prong  strat- 
egy. First,  fungicide  was  applied.  Then,  arborists  cre- 
ated an  environment  that  emulates  a  forest  floor  by 
adding  a  humus  layer  of  organic  materials,  known  as 
mulch,  which  also  helps  to  reduce  the  soil  compaction 
that  results  from  being  walked  on.  One  beech  tree  had 
to  be  removed  and  the  others  are  still  in  guarded  con- 
Recently,  similar  action  was  taken  with  the  two 
familiar  elms  marking  the  front  of  Old  Main.  The  elms 
were  planted  on  the  lawn  when  Old  Main  was  rebuilt 
in  the  1929-1930  school  year.  Not  babies  when  moved 
there,  the  two  elms  are  now  approaching  their  cen- 
tennial birthdays.  Add  to  this  a  few  years  of  drought 
and  heavy  foot  traffic  on  the  roots,  and  they  began 
showing  signs  of  stress,  like  browning  tree  tops,  which 
could  be  precursors  to  Dutch  elm  disease  —  well- 
known  culprit  on  campus 

Two  of  the  most  important  elms  we  have  on  this 
campus  have  suffered  severe  stress  over  the  last  two 
or  three  years  as  a  result  of  soil  compaction  and 
drought  conditions,"  said  John  Joseph,  senior  land- 
scape architect  in  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant. 
"Mulching  and  watering  will  go  a  long  way  to  increase 
the  longevity  of  these  trees.  At  their  age,  they  need  all 
the  help  we  can  give  them.  With  a  little  TLC,  we  should 
get  another  100  to  150  years  out  of  them,  especially,  if 
we  can  keep  them  healthy  and  vigorous  enough  to  fend 
off  attacks  by  insects,  diseases  and  environmental 
changes." 

To  help  get  the  trees  on  that  healthy  path,  the  Office 
of  Physical  Plant,  in  conjunction  with  recommenda- 
tions from  the  University  Tree  Commission,  decided  to 
mulch  around  the  elms  that  grace  the  Old  Main 
entrance  and  other  areas  and  have  added  post-and- 
chain  fencing  to  discourage  passersby  from  resting  on 
the  elms'  fragile,  aging  roots. 

"1  would  argue  that  we're  making  a  subtle  change  in 
the  look  at  the  ground  plane  to  avoid  a  major  change 
of  losing  altogether  the  trees  that  frame  Old  Main," 
said  Foster,  who  chairs  the  tree  commission.  "So  if  s  a 
tradeoff." 


After  Old  Main  was  rebuilt  in  1930,  the  University  brought  in  several  well-established  American  elms  — 
estimated  to  be  about  30  years  old  at  the  time  -  to  landscape  the  area.  The  tree  shown  being  planted  in 
this  archival  photo  is  one  of  the  elms  that  still  graces  the  entrance  of  Old  Main.  The  elms  now  require 
great  care  to  keep  them  thriving,  such  as  the  mulching  being  done  in  the  photo  below  to  the  now  nearly 

100-year-Old  specimen  shown.  AbQve        q.  courtesy  of  Unrveislty  Archlvi 


Composting  program  offers 
nutritious  snack  for  plants 

What  began  as  a  grass-roots  initiative  from  students 
and  employees  to  reuse  waste  from  the  University 
Park  campus  dining  halls,  has  since  grown  into  a 
well-orchestrated  campus-wide  composting  pro- 
gram, which  is  not  only  environmentally  friendly 
but  economically  beneficial. 

In  spring  1997.  Housing  and  Food  Services 
decided  composting  waste  from  the  dining  halls  was 
an  idea  worth  trying  and  began  a  pilot  program 
involving  one  dining  hall.  Since  then,  the  program 
has  grown  to  include  all  seven  of  the  dining  halls 
on  the  University  Park  campus,  as  well  as  The  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Inn,  The  Penn  Stater  Conference  Center 
Hotel  and  the  Penn  State  Cedar  Child  Care  Center. 

Compost  is  organic  matter  that  has  decayed  and 
can  be  mixed  in  with  soil  to  act  as  a  fertilizer.  In  the 
dining  halls,  students'  napkins  and  waste  from  the 
kitchens  are  put  in  bins  for  pick-up  from  the  Office 
of  Physical  Plant  On  an  average  day  when  classes 
are  in  session,  the  pineapple  tops,  stale  bread,  nap- 
kins and  other  food  that  can't  be  used  collectively 
weighs  in  at  1  ton.  Waste  from  students'  plates  is 
not  part  of  the  composting  program  yet,  although  a 
pilot  program  for  that  is  under  way.  The  next  step 
is  taking  the  waste  to  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences' farm  operations,  where,  by  combining  the 
waste  with  things  like  manure  from  on-campus 
dairy  farms,  leaves  and  soybean  fodder,  it  becomes 
compost  After  that,  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  dis- 
tributes it  to  places  like  campus  research  plots,  flow- 
ers beds  and  horticultural  trial  gardens. 

The  project  has  saved  the  University  money  in 
waste  disposal  fees  and  the  costs  associated  with 
water  and  electricity  for  food  that  would  normally 
go  down  a  garbage  disposal.  It  also  reduces  the 
amount  of  waste  being  put  in  landfills.  And  the  nutri- 
ent-rich organic  material  helps  make  the  soil  health- 
ier and  the  plants  happier  . 

—  Anne  Danahy 


The  value  of  that  tradeoff  can  be  seen  in  the  300 
elms  and  11,700  other  trees  on  campus,  not  only  in 
the  aesthetic  beauty  they  bring  but  as  living  laborato- 
ries for  academic  fields  such  as  plant  pathology, 
botany,  horticulture  and  forestry  —  not  to  mention 
making  excellent  subject  matter  for  art  students  and 
bringing  a  reduction  in  the  University's  summer  air 
conditioning  bill.  Most  importantly  though,  many 
believe,  is  the  collective  value  of  the  trees  and  the 
vision  they  will  bring  to  campus  now  and  for  another 
100  years. 

For  a  slide  show  of  campus  trees,  visit  the  About 
Penn  State  Web  page  at  http://www.psu.edu/ur/ 
about/trees,  html. 
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Saturday.  The  section  of  Allen  Street 
between  College  and  Beaver  avenues 
will  remain  closed  through  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festi- 
val of  the  Arts  (which  runs  July  12-16). 
The  section  of  Allen  Street  between 
Beaver  and  Foster  avenues  will  reopen 
late  Saturday  night  or  early  Sunday 
morning.  The  Allen  Street  social  event, 
"Evening  Under  the  Stars,"  will  run  from 
8-10:30  p.m.  Saturday.  July  8.  During  the 
social  event,  the  street  will  remain  open 
to  pedestrian  traffic  and  the  stores  will 
remain  open  until  10:30  p.m. 

Multi-Sport  Facility 

The  social  event  at  the  Multi-Sport 
Facility,  a  "Pennsylvania  Tailgate"  and 
Kenny  Rogers'  concert,  will  be  held 
Sunday,  July  9.  Parking  around  the  facil- 
ity will  be  restricted  during  the  event. 

HUB-Robeson  Center/  Pollock  Road 

The  event  at  the  HUB-Robeson  Center 
is  "A  Taste  of  Pennsylvania,"  to  be  held 
in  the  evening  Monday,  July  10.  On  the 
event  day,  Pollock  Road  will  close  to 
through  traffic  in  that  area  around  3 
p.m.  Parking  in  the  area,  in  particular 
behind  Osmond  Laboratory,  will  be 
restricted.  Vehicles  parked  in  the 
Osmond  Lab  lot  by  Penn  State  employ- 
ees will  need  to  exit  about  that  time,  and 
employee  parking  will  not  be  allowed 
there  the  rest  of  the  evening.  To  pre- 
pare for  the  event,  the  HUB-Robeson 
Center,  including  all  food  service  oper- 
ations will  close  to  the  general  public 
midnight  Saturday,  July  8;  it  will  be 


Governors'  conference  will  provide 
students  with  real-world  experience 


College  of  Communica- 
tions' students  will  learn 
practical  skills  and  gain 
valuable  experience 
when  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association 
(NGA)  holds  its  annual 
meeting  in  State  College 
from  July  8-11. 

Communications  lec- 
turers Steve  Manuel  and 
Russ  Eshleman  are  each 
offering  three-week 
intensive  summer  cours- 
es in  public  relations  and 
journalism,  respectively. 
The  "practica,"  as  the 
instructors  refer  to  them, 
will  coincide  with  the 
92nd  annual  governors' 
conference,  slated  to  be 
held  at  The  Penn  Stater 
Conference  Center  Hotel 
at  University  Park.  Stu- 
dents will  work  along- 
side the  influx  of  com- 
munications profession- 
als that  are  expected  to 
visit  State  College  for  the 
event 

Manuel's  students 
will  cover  the  conference 


from  a  public  relations 
angle,  producing  a  daily 
newsletter  that  will  be 
delivered  to  the  atten- 
dees. In  addition,  the 
students  will  work  close- 
ly with  the  NGA's  public 
affairs  office,  assisting 
with  the  conference's 
public  relations  activi- 
ties. 

Manuel  hopes  the  stu- 
dents will  learn  how  a 
major  event  is  planned 
and  carried  out  and  how 
media  relations  officials 
operate  at  a  national 
event.  He  adds  that  the 
conference  will  offer  the 
students  an  opportunity 
to  make  good  contacts. 

Eshleman's  students 
will  work  as  freelance 
reporters,  operating 
from  The  Centre  Daily 
Times'  newsroom.  The 
students  will  write  gen- 
eral news  features  and 
cover  the  conference's 
day-to-day  activities.  He 
hopes  his  students  will 
garner  more  immediate 


success  by  having  their 
stories  published  with 
bylines  in  local  papers 
like  The  Centre  Daily 
Times  as  well  as  other 
papers  that  are  part  of 
the  Knight-Ridder  chain. 

Both  faculty  members 
believe  students  need  to 
prepare  for  this  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding 
learning  experience. 
Manuel's  students  have 
already  begun  work  on 
the  first  newsletter, 
which  will  be  distributed 
on  the  first  day  of  the 
conference  and  will  fea- 
ture photos  and  stories 
about  the  governors. 

Manuel  also  has  invit- 
ed an  NGA  public  rela- 
tions representative  to 
speak  to  his  class  the  day 
before  the  conference. 
Eshleman,  who  attended 
the  NGA's  winter  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C., 
will  share  his  knowledge 
of  the  event  with  his  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them 
before  the  event  begins. 


closed  to  the  public  all  day  Sunday  and  machine  lobby  will  be  open  and  will 
Monday  and  reopen  at  7  a.m.  Tuesday,  only  close  between  5-11  p.m.  on  Mon- 
July  11.  The  ATM  machines  inside  the     day,  July  10.  In  addition,  the  Penn  State 


HUB-Robeson  Center  will  not  be  avail- 
able during  this  time.  Howev 


Federal  Credit  Union  and  the  Penn 
State  Bookstore  will  operate  under  1 


Penn  State  Federal  Credit  Union  ATM     mal  business  hours  on  Monday,  July  10. 
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During  the  evening  social  event,  the 
HUB  deck  will  be  available  for  parking 
by  NGA  meeting  attendees,  but  it  will 
NOT  be  open  to  the  general  public  or  to 
Penn  State  employees.  The  HUB  deck 
is  currently  under  construction  for  an 
expansion  project. 

The  Penn  Stater 

Parking  will  be  limited.  The  conference 
center  hotel,  including  its  restaurant, 
lounge  and  all  other  facilities,  will  be 
completely  dedicated  to  the  NGA  annu- 
al meeting,  so  access  to  the  hotel  will 
be  restricted.  But  employees  of  the 
hotel  or  other  facilities  in  the  Research 
Park  will  be  able  to  get  to  their  jobs 
without  any  problems.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  so  that  employees  at  the 
Daybridge  child  care  center  —  or  par- 
ents, relatives  or  friends  who  need  to 
drop  off  or  pick  up  children  —  will  be 
able  to  get  to  Daybridge  without  any 
undue  difficulties. 

The  Nittany  Lion  Inn 

The  Inn's  restaurant  and  lounge  will 
remain  open  to  the  public  during  the 
meeting.  Parking  will  continue  to  be 
available  in  the  nearby  parking  deck, 
the  Keller  Parking  Terrace. 

The  92nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association,  a 
high-profile  bipartisan  business  meet- 
ing where  the  leaders  of  the  50  states 
and  five  U.S.  territories  and  common- 
wealths will  come  together  to  tackle 
issues  affecting  the  nation's  states,  is 
expected  to  attract  between  1.000  and 
1,200  participants,  including  governors, 
their  families,  key  staff,  corporate  lead- 
ers and  state  and  national  policy 
experts  and  media. 


Mac  Evarts 

Continued  from  page  1 
ic  medicine.  He  had  the  vision,  the  com- 
mitment and  the  leadership,"  said  Pres- 
ident Graham  B.  Spanier.  "I  am  grateful 
for  his  exceptional  dedication  and  the 
outstanding  job  he  has  done." 

Through  the  years  of  Evarts'  service, 
the  College  of  Medicine's  endowment 
has  increased  from  $28  million  to  almost 
$200  million  and  the  campus  has 
changed  substantially.  The  seven-story, 
254,000-square-foot  Biomedical 
Research  Building  opened,  as  well  as 
the  University  Physicians  Center,  Hos- 
pital East  and  South  additions,  the  Cen- 
ter for  Emergency  Medicine,  Cherry 
Drive  health  facility,  the  University  Can- 
cer Center  and  the  Academic  Support 
Building. 

In  addition,  medical  school  applica- 
tions jumped  from  2,000  a  year  to  more 
than  7,000.  Today,  one  out  of  every  six 
applicants  to  U.S.  medical  schools  aim 
for  admission  to  Penn  State's  College  of 
Medicine.  Evarts  is  only  the  third  dean 
and  chief  executive  officer  at  Hershey 
since  its  opening  in  1967. 

"I  want  to  see  more  national  recogni- 
tion for  the  medical  center,"  insisted 
Evarts,  68,  as  he  looked  beyond  his  June 
30  retirement.  "I  would  like  this  place 


"If  one  leaves  the  post  too  early, 
he  lives  to  regret  it;  and  if  he 
leaves  too  late,  others  live  to 
regret  it.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  this  University." 


C.  McCollister  Evarts 


spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  Penn, 
Massachusetts  General  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins. The  sky's  the  limit!" 

The  sky  always  seemed  to  be  Evarts' 
limit,  and  as  he  moved  from  level  to  level 
—  instructor  to  dean  —  in  academic 
medicine,  his  hallmark  was  to  appreci- 
ate the  people  around  him.  About  five 
years  ago,  Evarts  started  a  Dean's  Fea- 
sibility Grant  program  which  brought 
together  people  by  providing  seed 
money  for  about  25  new  research  proj- 

In  1998,  Evarts  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
estabb'shed  a  Faculty  Chair  in  Medical 
Education  and  a  student  scholarship 
fund  with  a  $2  million  gift  —  the  largest 
ever  to  the  University  from  a  senior 
administrator. 

Penn  State  also  has  established  the 
Evarts  Dean's  Chair  in  Medicine, 
endowed  at  $5  million,  to  honor  the 
departing  dean.  The  chair  is  one  of 


fewer  than  a  dozen  such  chairs  in  the 
country  and  the  first  at  Penn  State  to  be 
named  in  honor  of  a  dean.  In  addition, 
the  C.  McCollister  Evarts  Chair  in 
Orthopedics  was  established  to  honor 
Evarts'  contributions  to  the  discipline  of 
orthopedics.  The  chair  has  been 
endowed  at  $1.5  million. 

Evarts  is  a  nationally  recognized 
leader  in  academic  medicine,  both 
administratively  and  clinically.  He  has 
published  more  than  200  scientific  arti- 
cles and  a  five-volume  textbook,  Surgery 
of  the  Musculoskeletal  System.  Among  his 
many  honors  and  awards  has  been  elec- 
tion to  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  —  a  pres- 
tigious organization  to  which  fewer  than 
five  orthopedists  have  been  elected. 

Looking  back  over  his  years  at  Her- 
shey, if  Evarts  had  his  druthers,  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  and 
the  College  of  Medicine  would  have  a 
research  park  that  is  "a  marriage 
between  health-related  industry  and 
academic  medicine." 

Evarts  also  would  have  liked  to 
spawn  more  collaborative  projects 
between  Hershey  and  University  Park. 

The  1997  merger  of  Penn  State's  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  the  medical  center 
with  the  Geisinger  Health  System  and 
the  subsequent  de-merger  of  the  two 
this  year,  served  as  a  lesson  in  leader- 


ship for  Kvarts,  who  said  "Conceptually, 
it  was  a  worthwhile  idea." 

Evarts  and  University  officials  agree 
lhat  cultural  differences  in  leadership 
between  a  community  hospital  and  aca- 
demic center  and  a  board  that  did  not 
intervene  to  help  correct  things  doomed 
the  relationship. 

Evarts  intends  to  remain  at  Penn 
Statf,  despite  his  retirement.  Dr.  Darrell 
G.  Kirch  will  take  over  on  July  1  as  sen- 
ior vice  president  for  health  affairs,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  The  Milton  S.  Her- 
shey Medical  Center. 

Meanwhile.  Evarts  will  be  honored 
with  the  title  of  University  Professor, 
which  allows  him  to  remain  active  in  the 
University's  academic  community.  His 
plans  also  call  for  writing  a  history  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  The  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  for  which  he's 
done  some  preliminary  research.  He 
also  will  continue  working  with  the  The 
Grand  Destiny"  capital  campaign  which 
ends  in  2003. 

Evarts  believes  the  year  2000  is  a 
good  time  to  allow  new  leadership  to 
again  invigorate  the  college  and  medical 
center. 

"If  one  leaves  the  post  too  early,  he 
lives  to  regret  it;  and  if  he  leaves  too  late, 
others  live  to  regret  it,"  he  said.  "It  has 
been  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  this  Uni- 
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LECTURE 

Summer  Nights 
in  Astronomy 
return  to  Erie 

Perm  State  Erie's  Summer  Nights  in 
Astronomy  returns,  with  the  first 
Open  House  Night  scheduled  for  8:30 
tonight.  Roger  Knacke,  professor  of 
physics  and  director  of  the  School  of 
Science  at  Erie,  will  give  a  talk  about 
the  summer  stars  and  amateur  astro- 
nomical observing  techniques.  Astro- 
nomical observing  with  the  college's 
telescopes  will  follow  the  talk. 

Knacke  will  describe  the  constella- 
tions and  planets  in  the  summer  sky, 
and  show  how  to  identify  them.  He 
also  will  discuss  interesting  objects  in 
the  Milky  Way,  and  how  to  find  them 
with  the  naked  eye,  binoculars  or 
small  telescopes. 

Open  House  Nights  are  free  to  the 
public  and  intended  for  a  non-techni- 
cal audience  ages  6  and  up.  If  skies 
are  cloudy,  the  open  house  will  be 
held  June  30. 

Other  Summer  Nights  in  Astrono- 
my are  scheduled  for 

■  July  26.  8:30  p.m.  (cloud  date 
July  27):  Observing  comet  LINEAR, 
Roger  Knacke. 

■  Aug.  31.  8:30  p.m.:  Extraordi- 
nary Climates  of  Earth-like  Planets, 
Darren  Williams,  assistant  professor 
of  physics  at  Penn  State  Erie. 

Astronomical  observing  will  follow 
the  talks,  weather  permitting.  For 
more  information,  call  (814)  898-6105. 
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Future  scientists 


Megan  Schulze  peers  into  a  test  tube  as  she  and  other  science  camp  attendees  work  with  graduate  student  J.D. 
Swanson  to  extract  DNA  from  a  mixture  of  green  peas,  soap  and  alcohol.  The  campers,  who  will  be  entering  grades  six 
through  nine  this  fall,  recently  attended  the  first  of  two  Action  Potential  Science  Camps,  being  offered  at  University  Park 
by  the  Eberly  College  of  Science  Department  of  Biology.  Campers  have  the  opportunity  to  run  scientific  experiments  to 
discover  what  it's  like  to  be  a  real  scientist  in  a  real  lab.  Space  is  still  available  for  the  second  camp,  which  will  be  held 
July  31  through  Aug.  4.  For  more  information  about  the  academic  content  of  the  camp,  call  Rebecca  Peterson  at  (814) 
865-8780  or  e-mail  rmp6@psu.edu.  For  more  information  about  registration,  call  Chuck  Herd  at  (814)  863-5100  or 
e-mail  Conferencelnfol@outreach.psu.edu.  For  general  information  about  the  science  camps,  check  the  Web  at 
http://www.bio.psu.edu/Actionpotential/ 


CIC  conference  to  result  in  help  for  developing  online  courses 


A  three-day  conference  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus  that  ends  today  has 
drawn  together  12  institutions  to  discuss 
online  teaching  and  learning  and  will 
produce  a  comprehensive  tutorial  and 
other  resources  for  moving  classroom 
instruction  and  learning  online. 

The  first  Ori-Line  Learning  Institute. 
sponsored  by  Penn  State  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  Institutional  Cooperation 
(CIC),  brought  together  faculty,  infor- 
mation technology  specialists  and 
administrators  and  was  specifically 
designed  to  foster  inter-university  eol- 
lahoration.  The  CIC.  the  academic  arm 


of  the  Big  Ten  plus  the  University  of 
Chicago,  represents  500,000  full-time 
students.  With  more  and  more  students 
in  higher  education,  particularly  in  uni- 
versities with  large  classes  and  distance 
education  programs,  receiving  some 
part  of  their  instruction  via  the  Web, 
opportunities  to  explore  the  best  strate- 
gies and  practices  for  online  learning 
are  critical,  conference  organizers  said. 
The  conference  was  unique,  not  only 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  for 
online  education  developers  to 
exchange  findings,  bnl  because  the  insti- 
tute was  conceived  with  sharing  in  mind 


and  the  presentations  and  interactive 
sessions  will  be  laped  and  transcribed. 
Presentations  spanned  the  spectrum  of 
academic  disciplines  from  agriculture  to 
modern  languages. 

The  institute  featured  hourlong  dis- 
cussion sessions  alter  each  presentation, 
ensuring  that  the  20  or  so  participants 
in  each  session  had  a  chance  to  con- 
tribute arid  brainstorm. 

Facilitators  recorded  the  most  salient 
points  of  the  discussions  they  guided 
and  the  documented  information  from 
the  institute  will  be  used  to  assemble  a 
Web-based  tutorial.  The  tutorial  will 


5  to  inu'oduce  faculty 
and  other  online  developers  at  CIC  uni- 
versities to  the  best  strategies  and  tools 
for  moving  classroom  instruction  and 
learning  online,  said  Karen  Peters,  man- 
ager of  instructional  design  and  interim 
manager  of  training  with  the  Center  for 
Academic  Computing. 

'The  time  for  isolated,  independent 
progress  is  past,"  said  John  Harwood, 
director  of  Educational  Technology  Ser- 
vices within  CAC,  and  one  of  the  insti- 
tute's organizers.  "We  must  begin  to 
share  our  progress  and  challenges  with 
peers." 


Penn  State  New  Kensington  dedicates  Information  Technology  Center 


Penn  State  New  Kensington  recently 
dedicated  its  new  $3  million  Information 
Technology  Center,  a  facility  equipped 
with  state-of-the-art  software  and  com- 
puter technology  funded  through  dona- 
tions from  six  corporations. 

The  IT  Center  features  the  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Technology  Classroom.  The 
campus  has  had  a  longstanding  part- 
nership with  Allegheny  Ludlum  Corp.. 
the  region's  largest  employer.  The  com- 
pany gave  $100,000  to  Penn  State  New 


Kensington's  capital  campaign,  which 
was  used  to  help  fund  the  construction 
of  the  IT  Center. 

The  5,600-square-foot  IT  Center, 
which  opened  in  January,  includes  the 
48-seat  Allegheny  Ludlum  Technology 
Classroom;  a  24-seat  multi-media  class- 
room; a  24-seat  video  conferencing 
room,  and  four  smaller  learning  studios 
equipped  with  multiple  computer  ports 
for  laptop  microcomputers. 

The  center  also  contains  69  Pentium- 


Ill  personal  computers,  28  Pentium-Il 
.r)!.ii  1  wireless-equipped  laptops,  two  high- 
end  servers  and  three  interactive  Smart 
Boards.  The  video  conferencing  room 
will  include  Pic-Tel  PC-based  technolo- 
gy to  enhance  distance  learning  oppor- 
tunities. 

Other  corporations  donating  funds, 
software  and/or  computer  technology  to 
the  IT  Center  include  Alcoa  Foundation, 
Oracle,  IBM,  American  Micrographics 
and  Scan-Optics. 


Penn  State  New  Kensington  offers 
two  1ST  programs,  an  associate  degree 
and  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  1ST.  The 
Ij.u  (.al.inreaie  program  offers  the  infor- 
mation technology  integration  option, 
while  the  associate  degree  options 
include:  data/ information,  industrial/ 
manufacturing,  networking,  general 
business.  Web  administration  and  an 
individualized  option.  Ninety  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  1ST  programs  for  the 
fall  2000  semester. 
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|p  News  in  Brief 


Children's  Miracle  Network 
raises  $1.43  million 

Central  Pennsylvanians  contributed  a 
record  amount  of  gifts  and  volunteer 
support  to  the  Children's  Miracle  Net- 
work during  the  annual  CMN  Champi- 
ons Broadcast  on  June  3-4  on  two  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  television  stations. 
The  Children's  Miracle  Network  raised 
nearly  $1.43  million,  the  best  total 
since  the  telethon  began  in  1984. 

All  funds  raised  from  this  year's 
efforts  will  be  used  to  support  the 
medical  care  of  children  served  by  the 
Children's  Hospital,  part  of  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  Penn 
State's  College  of  Medicine  and  local 
Penn  State  health  groups.  CMN  dollars 
also  will  support  children  throughout 
local  communities  with  donations  to 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Poison  Cen- 
ter and  pediatric  trauma  prevention 
programs  at  The  Hershey  Medical 
Center. 

The  tradition  of  local  corporate  giv- 
ing grew  this  year,  with  the  employees 
of  Hershey  Foods  contributing 
$149,000  and  the  employees  of  Her- 
shey Medical  Center  giving  $85,000. 
Together,  these  two  groups  have  given 
a  combined  total  of  more  than  $3.5  mil- 
lion to  the  Children's  Miracle  Network 
over  the  years.  This  year,  the  largest 
corporate  donation  was  a  gift  of 
$205,000  from  Giant  Foods. 

The  Children's  Miracle  Network  is 
an  international,  non-profit  organization 
whose  mission  is  to  generate  funds  and 
awareness  to  benefit  children  in  167 
associated  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  CMN  has  raised  more  than  $11 
million  since  it  began  locally  in  1984. 
Nationally,  the  Children's  Miracle  Net- 
work raised  $208.5  million  through  this 
year's  Champions  Broadcast 

July  4  holiday 

The  Independence  Day  holiday  will  be 
observed  officially  by  the  University  on 
Tuesday,  July  4.  Classes  will  not  be  in 
session  on  that  day. 

Parking  update 

The  first  two  levels  of  the  HUB  Park- 
ing Deck  on  the  University  Park  cam- 
pus are  now  open.  Now  through  Aug. 
1,  Brown-F  permit  holders  may  park  in 
the  HUB  Deck  at  the  metered  spaces 
without  feeding  the  meter  provided 
their  permit  is  displayed. 

Renovations  to  the  parking  deck 
began  in  May  and  include  the  addition 
of  one  more  level,  which  will  add  about 
80  spaces.  The  project  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  August 

A  reminder  to  readers 

Intercom's  publication  schedule  in  the 
coming  weeks  has  been  altered  slight- 
ly to  accommodate  coverage  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association  meet- 
ing at  University  Park  in  July.  Please 
note  that  the  Intercom  is  currently 


wTp^n^  ^  Mke(  lnS  ,°ne  he'd  reCent'y  in  the  Heritaee  Room  of  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  are  scheduled  in  coming 
weeks  on  the  University  Park  campus.  For  details,  see  the  story  below.  auiwjuiea  m  coming 


scheduled  for  publication  on  Monday, 
July  17,  instead  of  Thursday,  July  13. 
Deadline  for  copy  to  be  received  so 
that  it  may  be  included  in  that  issue  is 
noon  Wednesday,  July  5.  Copy  may  be 
sent  via  e-mail  to  Imr8@psu.edu  or  to 
AMountz@psu.edu.  Visit  the  Web  at 
http://www.psu.edu/ur/INTERCOM/ 
deadtines.html  for  the  projected  2000- 
2001  publication  schedule. 

Give  blood 

The  American  Red  Cross,  Centre  Com- 
munities Chapter,  will  conduct  several 
blood  drives  on  the  University  Park 
campus  over  the  next  four  weeks,  as 
follows: 

■  July  6:  Pollock  Commons,  1  to 
7  p.m.; 

■  July  11:  Pollock  Commons,  11  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.; 

■  July  19;  HUB-Robeson  Heritage 
Hail,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.; 

■  July  24:  Housing  and  Food  Ser- 
vices Building,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.*; 

■  July  25:  Shields  Building,  9  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.*; 

■  July  26:  Applied  Research  Lab. 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.*; 

■  July  28:  Arts  Building.  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.;  and 

■  Aug.  2:  Walker  Building,  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.* 

Dates  followed  by  an  (*)  are  by 
appointment  only.  To  schedule,  or  for 
more  information,  call  Connie 
Schroeder,  Red  Cross  Blood  Services 
campus  coordinator,  at  (814)  237-2713 
or  e-mail  ccblood@vicon.net 

New  voice  in  the  broadcast  booth 

Jack  Ham,  former  All-America  line- 
backer elected  to  both  the  Pro  and  Col- 
lege Football  Halls  of  Fame,  will  replace 
George  Paterno  as  analyst  on  Penn 
State  Sports  Network  broadcasts  for  the 


2000  season.  Paterno  has  indicated  his 
desire  to  retire  after  an  association  of  25 
years  with  Penn  State  sports  program- 
ming on  radio  and  television. 

Ham  has  won  much  acclaim  as  a 
national  color  commentator  on  college 
and  pro  football  for  the  Westwood  One 
(formerly  Mutual)  Sports  Network.  He 
also  handles  the  analysis  on  telecasts 
of  Pittsburgh  Steelers  preseason 
games.  Ham  agreed  to  a  two-year  con- 
tract for  the  2000-2001  seasons. 

A  second  round  draft  choice  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  in  1971,  Ham 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing linebackers  in  the  National 
Football  League.  He  started  for  all  four 
of  the  Steelers'  Super  Bowl  champi- 
onship teams  and  was  an  All-Pro 
choice  nine  consecutive  seasons. 

Lobbying  disclosure 

The  Pennsylvania  Lobbying  Disclosure 
Act  (PLDA)  which  governs  lobbying 
activities  has  been  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Pennsylvania  Common- 
wealth Court  However,  the  Common- 
wealth has  appealed  the  court's  deci- 
sion, and  the  PLDA  remains  in  effect 
during  this  appeal  process.  Conse- 
quently, the  University  is  required  to 
maintain  compliance  under  the  PLDA 
—  pending  the  outcome  of  the  appeal. 

The  due  date  for  Penn  State's  quar- 
terly expense  report  under  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  is 
quickly  approaching.  In  the  report 
Penn  State  must  disclose  all  lobbying 
activities  and  expenses  for  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June  2000. 

So  that  Penn  State  can  meet  its  legal 
obligations  under  the  act,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  all  employee  lobbying  activi- 
ties and  associated  expenses  be  report- 
ed to  the  Office  of  Governmental 
Affairs  no  later  than  July  10. 


The  lobbying  reporting  forms  and 
instructions  are  on  the  Web  at 
http://wwwgovt.psu.edu/govaffairs/ 
PLDA.html  or  can  be  requested  direct- 
ly from  the  Office  of  Governmental 
Affairs.  Completed  forms  should  be  sent 
to  the  attention  of  Richard  DiFugenio  in 
the  Office  of  Governmental  Affairs,  117 
Old  Main,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

For  specific  inquiries,  send  e-mail  to 
Mary  Ann  Chavey  at  mqc9@psu.edu 
and  include  the  word  "lobby"  in  the 
subject  line. 

To  view  the  University's  policy  con- 
cerning employee  contacts  with  state 
and  federal  officials  (AD  50).  check  the 
Web  at  http://guru.psu.edu/poiicies/ 
AD50.html. 

Video  bridge  rate  increase 

The  Office  of  Telecommunications  will 
increase  rates  for  use  of  the  Penn  State 
Video  Bridge  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
(2000-2001).  Video  bridges  are 
required  to  enable  three  or  more  sites 
to  participate  in  a  video  conference. 
Effective  July  1.  rates  for  use  of  the 
video  bridge  will  increase  to  $16  per 
hour  per  port 

Use  of  the  bridge  is  charged  in 
quarter-hour  increments  with  a  mini- 
mum of  one-half  hour,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  $6  charge  to  establish  and 
disconnect  the  service.  The  University 
video  bridging  service  is  offered  as  an 
alternative  to  commercial  video  bridg- 
ing services  and  is  available  to  depart- 
ments with  a  valid  Penn  State  budget 

The  service  will  be  billed  to  the 
departmental  budget  and  fund  number 
listed  on  the  Telecommunications  Ser- 
vice Requisition  Form. 

Refer  to  the  OTC's  Web  site  at 
http://www.otc.psu.edu/services/staff/ 
vidconf/VideoBridge.html  for  more 
information,  including  information  on 
reserving  the  Penn  State  Video  Bridge. 
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Workforce  development  in  action 

Program's  success  prompts  changes  in  hiring  policies 


By  Bill  Campbell 

Special  to  Intercom 

Aspiring  police  officers  from 
Peon  State's  administration  of 
justice  major  have  made  quite 
an  impression  on  the  Mifflin 
County  Regional  Police  Department 
So  much,  in  fact,  that  the  depart- 
ment has  changed  its  hiring  policies. 

"In  the  past,  we  only  accepted  appli- 
cants who  had  completed  training 
required  under  Pennsylvania  law,"  Lt 
Michael  Brilt,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment's Criminal  Investigation  Division, 
said.  "Now,  recent  college  graduates 
can  apply  and.  if  accepted,  can  com- 
plete the  training  required  under  Act 
120  while  on  the  job.  Our  decision 
came  because  of  the  success  of  our 
internship  program  and.  specifically, 
because  of  our  experience  with  Penn 
State  interns  and  our  relationship  with 
administration  of  justice  personnel  at 
Penn  State. 

Britt  said  police  officers  must  be 
highly-trained  and  well-nmtivated,  and 
new  officers  must  know  the  law  to  be 
effective  and  must  be  able  to  interpret 
laws  every  day. 

"Our  Penn  Stale  interns  over  the 
last  two  years  opened  our  eyes  and 
helped  us  convince  our  board,  the  Mif- 
flin County  Regional  Police  Board,  that 
we  should  not  miss  an  opportunity  to 
be  in  a  position  to  attract  these  kind  of 
potential  police  officers.  We  needed  to 
be  in  a  position  to  hire  recent  college 
graduates." 

The  Mifflin  County  Regional  Police 
Department  is  one  of  the  larger  police 
departments  for  a  rural  community  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  with  some  23 
sworn  officers.  Britt,  a  1980  Penn  State 
graduate  who  has  used  his  science 
major  in  police  work,  is  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  and  also  is 
responsible  for  the  internship  pro- 
gram. 

As  interns,  students  work  shift  work 
and  report  to  a  specific  sergeant  or 
lieutenant  They  have  a  rotating  sched- 
ule each  week  during  the  12-week 
internship,  in  which  they  go  on  patrol, 
write  reports,  sit  in  on  suspect  inter- 
views and  work  with  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Division,  particularly  in 
developing  search  and  arrest  warrants. 

"They  get  to  see  first  hand  what 
comes  from  their  textbooks,"  he  said. 
They  leave  the  safety  of  the  classroom 
and  experience  what  it's  like  on  the 
street  It  opens  their  eyes." 

Karen  Sones,  academic  counselor 
and  internship  coordinator  for  the 
administration  of  justice  major  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Penn  State, 
said  most  students  complete  intern- 
ships during  the  summer. 

"We  expect  75  to  80  students  will 
complete  an  internship  this  summer." 
she  said.  "It  is  our  largest  group  and 
they  are  represented  in  a  wide  area. 
You  can  find  them  in  law  enforce- 
ment, the  prison  system  and  correc- 
tions, juvenile  facilities,  law  offices, 


Jessica  Bledsoe,  an  administration  of  justice  major  scheduled  to  graduate 

in  August,  recently  completed  her  internship  with  the  Mifflin  County 
Regional  Police  Department.  Above,  Bledsoe  reviews  a  portion  of  the 
day's  roster  with  Chief  Wayne  Hower.  At  right,  Bledsoe  practices 
fingerprinting  Lt.  Michael  Britt,  head  of  the  department's  Criminal 
Investigation  Division. 


federal  government  and  correctional 
houses." 

When  the  Mifflin  County  Regional 
Police  Department  announced  the  first 
vacancy  under  its  new  hiring  proce- 
dures in  April,  it  received  approxi- 
mately 60  applicants  as  opposed  to  the 
20  it  may  have  gotten  for  openings  in 
the  past  Among  the  applicants  was 
Jessica  Bledsoe,  a  Penn  State  adminis- 
tration of  justice  major  who  completed 
her  internship  with  the  department 
last  month  and  will  graduate  in 
August 

For  several  weeks,  she  worked  in 
the  department's  crime  unit  where 
she  watched  a  wiretap  being  put 
together;  was  involved  in  fingerprinting 
and  photographing  suspects;  did  a 
criminal  complaint  involving  search 
and  arrest  warrants;  attended  an 
arraignment  before  a  magistrate,  and 
helped  transport  prisoners  to  jail. 
While  on  patrol,  she  participated  in 
vehicle  stops  and  was  involved  in 
responses  to  a  number  of  domestic 

The  patrol  unit  worked  all  three 
shifts,"  Bledsoe,  who  is  from  Lancast- 
er, said.  The  ll-to-7  shift  was  very 
interesting  and  opened  my  eyes.  It 
took  a  little  getting  used  to,  but  it  was  a 


good  experience.  The  entire 
internship  experience  definitely 
reinforced  my  plans  to  be  in  law 
enforcement" 

Bledsoe  added  that  real 
training  happens  on  the  job  — 
on  the  streets  and  at  the  scene. 

"I  know  that  the  textbook 
material  and  theory  are  impor- 
tant, but  you  learn  many  more 
practical  things  on  the  street 
And  the  officers  in  Mifflin 
County  tried  to  teach  me  every- 
thing they  had  learned.  They 
were  always  willing  to  answer 
my  questions.  Having  been 
through  the  internship  makes 
me  want  to  get  out  on  the  street 
as  a  police  officer  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Bledsoe,  who  hopes  to  go 
into  the  FBI  or  another  federal 
law  enforcement  agency,  also 
has  applied  to  the  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

Britt  said  his  department  will 
continue  using  its  internship 
program  as  a  means  of  developing 
future  police  officers. 

"We  have  been  highly  impressed 
with  our  interns,  especially  those  from 
Penn  State.  Their  interaction  with  our 


department  speaks  volumes  for  the 
University  and  its  students.  New  police 
officers  need  to  be  well-prepared  and 
we've  found  that  our  Penn  State 
interns  fit  that  bill  well." 
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New  housing  option  helps  students  find  their  academic  niche 


By  Tysen  Kendig 
Public  Information 

Since  its  inception  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  college-level  curricu- 
lum, general  education  has 
endured  the  stigma  of  being  a 
costly  evil  that  students  need  to  get  out 
of  the  way  before  pursing  their  major. 

This  negative  perception  of  general 
education  curriculum  among  students 
has  long  been  a  dilemma  common  to 
comprehensive  research  universities 
nationwide  and  has  resulted  in  stu- 
dents thinking  they  have  wasted  credit 
hours  on  general  education.  It's  a  prob- 
lem that  for  years  has  had  no  tangible 
solution. 

Penn  State  and  the  William  and 
Flora  Hewlett  Foundation  have  teamed 
up  to  find  one. 

The  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (DUS)  has  historically  used 
the  general  education  curriculum  as 
the  core  from  which  lower-level  stu- 
dents not  yet  in  a  major  can  explore 
their  options  within  the  University. 
Recently,  DUS  began  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  living/learning 
environment  in  the  residence  halls  for 
these  exploratory  students,  similar  in 
purpose  to  other  interest  houses  for 
selected  academic  disciplines.  The 
uniting  theme  of  this  environment, 
called  Discover  House,  would  be  that 
all  students  want  to  consider  many 
majors  before  making  a  decision  so 
crucial  to  their  futures. 

"Particularly  at  large  research  insti- 
tutions, there  seems  to  be  a  mad  rush 
for  students  to  get  to  their  major  cours- 
es, while  general  education  is  seen  as 
something  of  a  barrier,"  said  Eric 
White,  executive  director  of  DUS.  "Stu- 
dents often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they're  really  in  a  university,  and  one  of 
the  major  components  of  a  university 
curriculum  is  general  education." 

Through  Discover  House,  which 
can  be  found  on  the  third  floor  of  Leete 
Hall  at  University  Park,  White  and  proj- 
ect coordinators  aimed  to  create  a 
forum  for  dialogue  among  students 
that  will  foster  an  understanding  of 
why  universities  bother  with  general 
education  requirements. 

Enter  the  Hewlett  Foundation. 

Realizing  that  general  education 
programs  at  research  universities  are 
frequently  cast  aside,  the  foundation 
finances  grants  for  institutions  that 
actively  pursue  ways  to  enhance  the 


General  education  courses  being  reviewed,  first-year  seminars  are  in  place 

The  first  year  of  a  four-year  sequence  to  implement  the 
University's  recommendations  for  a  new  and  improved 
general  education  program  is  in  the  works,  and  has 
resulted  in  considerable  progress  toward  the  goal  of  mak 
ing  a  difference  in  student  learning. 


The  key  initiative  put  in  place  over  the  past  12 
months  has  been  the  first-year  seminar  for  freshmen. 
According  to  Ingrid  Blood,  associate  vice  provost  and 
associate  dean  of  undergraduate  education,  Penn  State 
is  now  the  largest  university  known  to  require  a  first-year 
seminar  for  all  students. 

Although  some  students  initially  resisted  such  a 
course,  almost  70  percent  of  all  incoming  freshmen  took 
the  seminar  either  last  summer  or  fall,  which  speaks  to 
the  quality  and  ambition  of  students  enrolling  at  the  Uni- 
versity today. 

"We're  now  seeing  that  freshmen  are  more  sawy 
these  days,  and  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  educa- 
tion at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  academic  career,"  said 
Blood,  who  serves  on  the  General  Education  Implementa- 
tion Committee  (GEIC)  charged  with  putting  the  new  gen- 
eral education  components  in  place, 

"The  seminar  is  not  a  survival  course  that  teaches 
time  management  strategies,  study  skills,  etc.,"  she 
added.  "It  is  more  focused  on  academic  topics.  Each 
seminar  section  includes  20  or  fewer  students,  which 
facilitates  more  classroom  interaction.  Each  college  has 
its  own  model  of  the  seminar  for  a  prescribed  number  of 
students,  and  students  can  take  the  seminar  offered  by 
the  college  of  their  choice  based  on  their  own  interests 
and  the  guidance  of  their  academic  adviser." 


In  addition  to  the  seminar,  the  committee  i: 
ing  the  daunting  task  of  reviewing  some  400  current  or 
proposed  courses  that  fall  under  the  heading  of  general 
education.  Review  of  the  first  segment  of  those  courses 
has  been  completed,  and  the  process  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  project's  timetable. 

Looking  ahead,  the  GEIC  will  turn  its  attention  to  facul- 
ty development,  making  sure  instructors  are  up  to  speed 
with  some  of  the  evolving  educational  technology  already 
familiar  to  many  students.  In  addition,  the  Center  for  Aca- 
demic Computing  is  currently  working  on  approximately 
600  tutorials  for  certain  computer-based  tools  —  such  as 
PowerPoint  —  that  will  eliminate  the  need  for  faculty  to 
use  classroom  time  to  teach  them. 

All  new  initiatives  of  the  enhanced  general  education 
program  at  Penn  State,  adopted  In  December  1997  by 
the  Faculty  Senate,  seek  to: 

■  incorporate  greater  use  of  active  and  collaborative 
teaching  and  learning  techniques; 

■  emphasize  writing,  speaking  and  the  effective  use 
of  Information  technology  and  knowledge-seeking  skills; 

■  provide  a  higher  level  of  International  and  Intercul- 
tural  perspectives;  and 

■  allow  students  to  substitute  three  credits  of  foreign 
language  study  for  three  general  education  credits. 

"Overall,  there  is  less  emphasis  being  placed  on  a 
rigid,  complicated  list  of  approved  courses,"  said  Blood. 
"We're  placing  more  emphasis  on  allowing  students  to 
take  courses  in  areas  that  interest  them,  help  them  make 
sense  of  the  world  and  enrich  their  lives." 

—  Tysen  Kendig 


quabty  and  perception  of  general  edu- 
cation in  American  higher  education. 

Discover  House  fit  that  bill,  and 
earned  a  grant  of  $150,000  over  two 
years  to  support  programming  for  its 
proposed  60  to  70  student  residents. 

The  goal  of  the  grant  is  to  explore 
how  we  might  be  able  to  influence  stu- 
dents' understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  value  general  education,"  said 
Marilyn  Keat  associate  director  for 
special  projects  in  DUS  who  authored 
the  grant  proposal.  "Research  universi- 
ties are  uniquely  qualified  to  educate 
specialists.  But  no  one  in  the  Universi- 
ty wants  to  give  up  the  important  goal 
of  producing  well-educated  people  with 
the  habits  of  thought  and  action  that 
democratic  citizenship  requires  — 
thoughtful  citizens  who  can  view 
issues  and  questions  from  many  per- 
spectives. This  is  especially  important 
at  a  land-grant  institution  that  has  a 
particular  commitment  to  education  for 
citizenship. 

"The  purpose  of  the  grant  is  not  just 
to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  60  or  so 


students  in  Discover  House,"  she 
added.  "What  we're  hoping  we're 
going  to  learn  from  this  is  what  we  can 
do  to  change  attitudes  about  general 
education  among  a  much  wider  popula- 
tion." 

Discover  House  will  serve  as  a  labo- 
ratory. From  it,  advisers  hope  to 
engage  students  in  a  discourse  on  gen- 
eral education  and  provide  a  forum  to 
experience  the  importance  of  general 
education  in  a  democracy  situated  in  a 
complex  world.  Residents  would  also 
participate  together  in  special  sections 
of  required  courses  such  as  English  15 
and  Speech  Communication  100  that 
incorporate  themes  of  general  educa- 
tion's purposes  as  well  as  academic 
exploration. 

In  addition,  the  grant  will  help  fund 
symposiums,  field  trips,  conferences, 
and  publications  based  primarily  on 
student  feedback  about  the  project  All 
initiatives  are  designed  to  uncover  and 
ultimately  share  the  most  effective 
methods  for  conveying  to  students  the 
value  of  general  education,  especially 


at  the  beginning  of  their  college  years 
and  their  academic  explorations. 

"Exploratory  students  need  consid- 
erable guidance;  they  face  many  chal- 
lenges and  decisions  in  a  large  univer- 
sity that  offers  a  great  number  of  aca- 
demic options,  with  requirements  vary- 
ing in  our  many  colleges  and  depart- 
ments," said  Keat  "Those  challenges 
and  decisions  have  to  be  addressed 
early  so  the  students  don't  fall  behind." 

The  option  to  live  in  Discover 
House  is  offered  to  students  on  their 
housing  preference  forms.  Although 
voluntary  and  open  to  students  from  all 
disciplines,  White  said  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  students  who  will  fill 
the  Discover  House  are  enrolled  in 
DUS. 

"Ultimately,  the  purpose  of  general 
education  is  to  create  better  citizens  in 
a  democracy,"  White  said.  "To  be  such 
a  person,  one  has  to  be  well-informed 
and  educated.  That's  what  American 
higher  education  is  all  about  and  that's 
what  the  Discover  House  general  edu- 
cation project  is  all  about" 


Cancer  initiative  receives  $2.1  million,  five-year  grant  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute 


A  cancer  initiative  administered  by  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  has 
received  a  five-year,  $2.1  million  grant 
from  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in 
order  to  expand  its  network. 

The  Northern  Appalachian  Leader- 
ship Initiative  on  Cancer  (NALIC), 
which  consists  of  17  community  cancer 
coalitions  serving  Pennsylvania  and 
surrounding  states,  has  provided  can- 
cer information  and  education  pro- 
grams to  rural  families  for  eight  years. 


The  project  will  now  join  the  Appalachi- 
an Cancer  Network,  an  eight-state  con- 
sortium of  research  partners  and  com- 
munity-based cancer  control  coalitions. 
The  consortium  (ACN),  which 
includes  key  partners  Penn  State,  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  promises  to  bring 
more  extensive  cancer  control  inter- 
ventions to  rural  communities  in  the 
Appalachian  region  —  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 


Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Ter 
The  project  will  focus  on  increased 
treatment  options  and  cancer  research 
for  rural,  low-income  families. 

"The  goal  is  to  overcome  barriers, 
such  as  poverty  or  lack  of  access  to 
medical  care,  that  prevent  some  people 
in  Appalachia  from  participating  in 
early  detection  programs,  getting  ade- 
quate treatment  and  participating  in 
clinical  trials,"  said  Audrey  Maretzki, 
Penn  State  professor  of  food  science 


and  nutrition  and  principal  investigator 
for  the  northern  ACN  region. 

The  College  of  Medicine  also  will 
play  a  role  in  the  project 

Cancer  rates  in  most  of  Appalachia 
exceed  the  national  averages,  particu- 
larly with  lung,  cervix  and  colon  can- 

For  more  information  on  the 
Appalachian  Cancer  Network,  contact 
Ann  Ward  at  (814)  863-8693. 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


Projects  on  display 

Works  of  the  students  in  the  Spring  2000 
Architecture  432  class,  taught  by  John 
Paul  Lucas,  professor  of  architecture,  are 
on  display  at  the  Hamer  Center  for  Com- 
munity Design  Assistance  gallery.  227 
East  Calder  Way,  until  Aug.  24.  The  proj- 
ects, proposed  designs  for  the  new  State 
College  Borough  municipal  Iniiklinn  and 
its  surroundings,  will  then  be  on  display 
in  the  Department  of  Architecture  gallery 
in  Engineering  Unit  C  until  Aug.  31. 

Grease  at  Jordan  Center 

One  of  Broadway's  longest  running 
musicals,  Am  Evening  with  Crease,  will 
be  on  stage  at  8  p.m.  July  27,  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center  on  the  University 
Park  campus,  hading  an  all-star  cast 
will  be  one  of  television's  most  beloved 
couples,  Laverne  &  Shirley's  Cindy 
Williams  (Shirley  Eeeney)  and  Eddie 
Mekka  (Carmine  "The  Big  Ragu" 
Ragusa).  Tickets  are  $45,  $35  and  $27.50 
for  intimate,  theatre-style  seating. 

Grease  relives  the  era  of  drive-ins, 
sock  hops,  pajama  parties,  beehives, 
bobby  socks  ami  black  leather  jackets, 
and  it  gets  the  audience  involved.  Act  1 
is  a  dedication  lu  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  '50s  with  music,  dancing,  hula- 
hoop  contests,  prizes  and  more.  Audi- 
ence members  are  invited  to  join  the 
cast  on  stage,  dedicate  special  songs 
and  compete  in  a  variety  of  contests. 

This  '50s  celebration  is  followed  by 
Grease,  live  and  on  stage.  Grease  takes 
a  rousing  look  at  growing  up  in  the 
coolest  of  decades,  when  slicked-back 
hair,  pajama  parties  and  drive-ins  were 
all  the  rage. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  The 
Bryce  Jordan  Center,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium,  selected  Uni-Mart  ticket 
outlets,  Commonwealth  Campus  ticket 
outlets,  charge  by  phone  at  (800)  863- 
3336  or  (814)  865-5555,  or  online  at 
http://www.bjc.psu.edu/. 

Shaver's  Creek  upcoming  events 

The  following  events  and  programs 
will  be  offered  by  Shaver's  Creek  Envi- 
ronmental Center,  near  the  University 
Park  campus,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Call  (814)  863-2000  or 
(814)  667-3424  to  preregisten 
■  July 

—  Rock  Climbing  for  Women.  Learn 
the  basics  in  this  introduction  to  rock 
climbing,  led  by  outdoor  adventurer 
and  program  director  Lynne  Hudson, 
$20  nonmembers/$15  members,  5:30 
to  8:30  p.m.  July  5.  Maximum  of  10  par- 
ticipants. 

—  Herbal  Sampler  Herbs  in  Everyday 
Life.  Stroll  the  Shaver's  Creek  herb 
gardens  and  see.  smell  and  taste  the 
flavors  of  summer.  $5  nonmembers/$4 
members;  10  a.m.  to  noon  July  8.  Maxi- 
mum of  25  participants. 

—  Hummingbirds  Abound.  Learn 
how  to  attract  hummingbirds  to  your 
gardens,  what's  best  to  feed  them  and 
some  facts  about  their  behavior;  $5 
nonmembers/$4  members,  4  to  6  p.m. 


Mark  Douglas-Jones,  left,  Tyler  Hayes  Stilwill  and  Lawrence  MacGowan.  are  in  The  Complete  History  of  America  Abridged, 
which  will  be  on  stage  July  7-15  with  previews  July  5-6  at  the  Pavilion  on  the  University  Park  campus.  Tickets  are  $25  for 
general  admission.  $22  for  previews.  For  more  information,  call  (814)  863-0255  or  (800)  ARTS-TIX  or  check  the  Web  at 
http://wmv.psu.edU/c/ept/R4  CentreStage/. 


July  8.  Maximum  of  25  participants. 

—  Family  Rock  Climbing.  Bring  a 
family  buddy  and  learn  to  scale  the 
rocks  safely.  Equipment  and  thorough 
instruction  is  provided;  ages  10  and  up 
and  the  session  is  geared  toward 
beginner  or  intermediate  climbers. 
Bring  a  lunch;  July  19,  5:30  to  8:30  p.m. 
and  July  22,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  maxi- 
mum of  10  people  per  session.  $20  non- 
members/$15  members. 

—  Boy  Scout  Fish  and  Wildlife  Badge 
Day.  Boy  Scouts  fulfill  most  of  the 
requirements  for  their  fish  and  wildlife 
badge.  Call  the  center  to  register  your 
troop  for  this  event  to  be  held  9  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  July  23  and  Nov.  11.  Maximum 
of  40  scouts.  $12  per  scout 

—  Bat  Facts!  Shaver's  Creek  has 
one  the  largest  bat  house  populations 
of  little  brown  bats  in  America.  Follow- 
ing a  slide  presentation  and  some  activ- 
ities, walk  to  the  Shaver's  Creek  bat 
houses  and  watch  as  the  resident  bat 
population  emerges  and  forages  for 
food;  7  to  9  p.m.  July  29.  All  ages  wel- 
come, maximum  30  participants;  $5 
nonmembers/$4  members. 

■  August 

—  The  Earth's.  Your  Stage.  All  ages 
welcome  at  Millbrook  Marsh  Nature 
Center  7  to  9  p.m.  Aug.  4  as  environ- 


mental educator  Mike  Weilbacher  per- 
forms his  free,  one-man  environmental 
play  'The  Earth's  Your  Stage:  Theatre 
and  Creative  Dramatics  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Educator." 

Also,  for  environmental  educators 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Aug.  5  at  Mill- 
brook  Marsh  Nature  Center,  a  series  of 
hands-on  activities  for  classroom  teach- 
ers, park  naturalists  and  camp  staff. 
Cost  $45.  To  register,  call  Sharon 
Childs,  Centre  Region  Parks  and 
Recreation,  at  (814)  231-3071. 

—  Paper  Making.  Turn  junk  mail 
and  other  paper  waste  into  usable  art 
Supplies  provided;  1  to  3  p.m.  Aug.  6. 
Ages  10  and  up;  maximum  25  partici- 
pants; $5  nonmembers/$4  members. 

—  Meteor  Shower  Gazing.  Aug.  12, 
cloud  date  Aug.  13,  from  8  to  10  p.m. 
Participants  will  be  called  by  5  p.m.  on 
Aug.  12  if  the  program  is  postponed;  $5 
nonmembers/$4  members.  Ages  13 
and  up,  maximum  30  participants. 

—  Insect  Nightlife.  Join  members  of 
the  Department  of  Entomology  and 
Shaver's  Creek  staff  to  discover  the 
world  of  nocturnal  insects,  7  to  10  p.m. 
Aug.  15;  free. 

—  Flower  Photography  for  Beginners. 
Professional  nature  photographer 
Denise  Wagner  covers  lighting,  expo- 


sure, filters  and  close-ups.  A  flower 
slide  show  and  a  discussion  of  tech- 
niques will  be  followed  by  a  walk 
around  Shaver's  Creek  photographing 
and  identifying  flowers  in  their  native 
habitat.  Bring  a  35mm  camera  with 
interchangeable  lenses,  film  and  a  tri- 
pod, if  available,  and  a  packed  lunch; 
10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Aug.  19  (rain  date: 
Aug.  26).  Limited  participation,  16 
years  old  or  older;  $10  nonmem- 
bers/$8  members. 

—  Extra  Junior  Explorers.  Explore 
the  woods,  streams  and  fields  of 
Shaver's  Creek  1  to  3  p.m.  Aug.  20. 
Children  ages  3-5  with  accompanying 
adults;  maximum  20  children,  $5  per 
child. 

—  Help  the  Environment  By  Educating 
Young  Minds.  Volunteers  are  needed  for 
this  fall's  education  season.  Come  to 
the  training  sessions  to  learn  how  to 
lead  nature  walks  and  animal  programs 
for  preschool  and  elementary  students. 
You  must  be  available  on  weekdays 
during  daytime  hours.  Call  Robinne 
Weiss  at  (814)  863-2000  about  this  free 
program  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Aug. 
29  and  31. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ 
ShaversCreek/. 
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University  Park  Calendar 


June  30  -  July  17 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Independence  Day  fireworks.  Bryce  Jordan 

Friday,  July  7 

The  Complete  History  of  America  Abridged, 
Pennsylvania  Centre  Stage,  through  July 
15.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863-0255. 

Saturday,  July  8 

National  Governors'  Association  annual 
meeting,  through  July  11. 

Wednesday,  July  12 

Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts, 
through  July  16. 

MUSIC 

Friday,  June  30 

Family  Band,  square  dance,  noon.  Creamery. 

Chamber  music,  7:30  p.m..  Eisenhower 
Auditorium.  For  tickets,  call  (814)  863- 
0255. 

Saturday,  July  1 

Festival  Orchestra,  Grant  Cooper,  conduc- 
tor; Timothy  Deighton,  viola;  7:30  p.m., 
Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Sunday,  July  2 

The  Music  of  Aaron  Copland,  chamber 
music,  3  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Thursday,  July  6 

Urban  Fusion,  noon,  Fisher  Plaza. 

Friday,  July  7 

Tarnished  Six,  traditional,  noon,  Creamery. 

"The  Music  of  Aaron  Copland,"  chamber 
music,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower  / 

Saturday,  July  8 

Festival  Orchestra,  Luis  Biava,  1 

special  appearance  by  The  United  States 
Army  Chorus,  3  p.m..  Eisenhower  Audito- 

Sunday,  July  9 

Special  concert  by  The  United  States  Army 
Chorus,  Maj.  John  Clanton,  director, 
3  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Thursday,  July  13 

Penn's  Woods  Chamber  Ensemble,  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  State  Col- 
lege, 2  p.m.,  Eisenhower  Auditorium. 

Friday,  July  14 

Chamber  music,  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium. 

Saturday,  Jury  15 

Festival  Orchestra,  Victoria  Bond,  conduc- 
tor; Patricia  Johnson,  soprano;  George 
Dyer,  tenor;  7:30  p.m.,  Eisenhower 
Auditorium. 

EXHIBITS 

Engineering  Unit  C 

Works  from  Spring  2000  Architecture  432 
class,  through  Aug.  24. 

HUB  Robeson  Center 

"Selections  from  the  DeForest  Collection 
of  Folk  Pottery  from  the  Matson  Muse- 
um of  Anthropology,"  through  July  16. 

"Images  2000,"  fine  arts  exhibition  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the 
Arts,  through  July  20. 

Palmer  Museum  of  Art 

"Abe  Ajay:  Constructions  and  Collages," 
Special  Exhibitions  Gallery  I  and  Ameri- 
can Works  on  Paper  Gallery,  through 
Sept.  11. 

sva2000  Faculty  Exhibition,  Special  Exhibi- 
tions Gallery  II,  July  5  through  Sept.  17. 
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Posters  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts  including  these  shown  here  are  on  display  as  part  of  "The  Central 
Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Arts  Sommese  Poster  Retrospective"  exhibit  in  the  Pattee  Library  Exhibition  Area  on  the 
University  Park  campus.  The  exhibit  continues  through  July  29. 


Pattee  Library  exhibit  area 

"The  Central  Pennsylvania  Festival  of 
the  Arts  Sommese  Poster  Retrospec- 
tive" with  Lanny  Sommese,  through 
July  29. 


Web  at  http://cac.psu.edu/calendar/.  For 
a  detailed  listing  of  upcoming  Conference 
and  Institutes'  conferences,  visit  the  Web 
at  http://www.outreach.psu.edu/ 
conferences.html. 


New  attractions  to  be  featured  at  Ag  Progress  Days 


Perm  State  is  well  known  for  its  contributions  to 
the  science  and  technology  that  drive  our  food  and 
fiber  system.  Some  of  the  university's  recent  inven- 
tions and  innovations  will  be  on  display  at  Penn 
State's  Ag  Progress  Days,  Aug.  15-17. 

Sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, the  event  is  held  at  Rock  Springs,  nine  miles 
southwest  of  State  College  on  Pa.  Route  45,  near 
the  University  Park  campus. 

There  are  new  attractions  planned  for  this  year 
as  well  as  numerous  exhibits,  tours  and  workshops 
that  k-ature  culling-edge  research  and  information. 
More  than  325  commercial  and  noncommercial 
exhibitors  also  will  be  on  hand  to  display  the  latest 
goods  and  services. 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  family  and  consumer-ori- 
ented attractions  are  planned,  including  family  liv- 
ing exhibits  and  demonstrations,  an  expanded  corn 
maze,  cut  flower  beds  and  exhibits,  storytelling, 
horse  exhibitions,  live  animal  and  insect  displays, 
lawn  and  garden  advice  and  antiques  exhibits. 

The  Pasto  Agricultural  Museum  will  hold  a 
silent  auction  during  Ag  Progress  Days  to  help 
generate  funds  to  preserve  the  rich  heritage  of 
agriculture  and  rural  living.  Proceeds  will  benefit 
the  Penn  State  Ag  Alumni  Endowment  for  the 
Pasto  Agricultural  Museum. 

Donations  for  the  auction  catalogue  will  be 
accepted  through  June  30.  For  information  and 
donor  forms,  call  the  museum  office  at  (814)  863- 
1383,  Items  from  individuals  should  have  a  mini- 
mum value  of  $50  and  from  companies,  a  $1(H)  value. 

Penn  State's  Ag  Progress  Days  features  more 
than  500  acres  of  educational  and  commercial 
exhibits,  tours  and  machinery  demonstrations. 
Hours  are  9  a.m.  to  5  p,m.  on  Tuesday,  9  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  and  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day. Admission  and  parking  are  free. 

For  more  information,  call  (800)  PSU-1010  from 
July  10  to  Aug.  17  or  visit  the  Ag  Progress  Days 
site  on  the  Web  at  http://apd.cas.psu.edu. 


Visitors  to  Ag  Progress  Days  last  year  toured  the  Pasto  Agricultural 
Museum,  which  features  more  than  700  rare  and  unusual  farm  and 
household  items  dating  back  to  the  1840s. 


PROMOTIONS 

Staff 

Susan  M.  Confer,  staff  assistant  VIII  in 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Patricia  A.  Corbett,  administrative  assis- 
tant I  in  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development 

Keith  G.  Crompton.  senior  microcomput- 
er system  consultant  at  Penn  State 
Delaware  County 

Abigail  G.  Diehl.  assistant  director,  alum- 
ni relations  in  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Development 
Samuel  J.  Diehl,  facilities  manager  in 
Hospitality  Services 
Amy  R.  Dietz,  administrative  assistant  I 
in  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Allyn  J.  Ortmer  assistant  coordinator, 
research  funds  in  Eberly  College  of  Sri- 
Mary  Jane  Drake,  telecommunications 
analyst  I  in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  — Telecommunications 
Heather  L  Duty,  senior  applications  pro- 
grammer/analyst in  Office  of  the  Uni- 
versity Registrar 

Jon  L  Eaton,  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Bruce  Orrfart  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Evelynn  M.  Qlis.  director,  Center  for 
Minority  Graduate  Opportunity  in  The 
Graduate  School 


Mary  J.  Fisher,  human  resources/opera- 
tions coordinator  in  Office  of  Budget 
and  Resource  Analysis 
Daniel  R.  Foster,  lead  applications  pro- 
grammer/analyst in  The  Smeal  College 
of  Business  Administration 
Robert  W.  Gardner,  front  office  manager 
in  Hospitality  Services 
John  D.  Groenveld,  associate  research 
engineer  in  Applied  Research  Laborato- 
ry 

Deborah  S.  Grove,  director,  research 
projects  in  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Research 

Allan  S.  Gyorke,  senior  research  pro- 
grammer in  Computer  and  Information 
Systems  —  Center  for  Academic  Com- 
puting 

Betsy  R,  Hall,  staff  assistant  VHI  in  Col- 
lege of  Communications 
Steven  N.  Harp,  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Holly  S.  Hart,  student  aid  adviser  in 
Office  of  the  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  for 
Enrollment  Management  and  Adminis- 
tration 

Cheryl  L  Himes,  graphic  designer  in 
Business  Services 
Michael  A.  lexri,  staff  assistant  VI  at 
Penn  State  Delaware  County 
Tena  R.  Ishler,  staff  assistant  V  in  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics 
Jacqueline  K,  Jacobs,  staff  assistant  VII 
in  Eberly  College  of  Science 


Janet  L  Jonson,  associate  research  engi- 
neer in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Mark  T.  Keller,  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Robb  L  Kimble,  advanced  engineering 
aide  in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Charles  L.  Lloyd,  research  engineer  in 
Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Sandra  J.  Lucas,  staff  assistant  VI  in  Col- 
lege of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Douglas  R.  McPherson,  research  engi- 
neer in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Howard  B.  Miska,  senior  research  engi- 
neer in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
William  R.  Myers,  senior  network  coordi- 
nator in  Computer  and  Information  Sys- 
tems —  Telecommunications 
Steven  D.  Neeper,  manager,  network  sys- 
tems in  Office  of  Budget  and  Resource 
Analysis 

Julia  I.  Otulak,  staff  assistant  VI  at  Penn 
State  Abington 

Richard  A.  Peters,  program  coordinator 
in  Applied  Research  Laboratory 
Christopher  T.  PfeWer,  manager, 
research  programming  in  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  for  Research 
Cherie  J.  Pistone,  program  aide  at  Penn 
State  Mont  Alto 

Melissa  A.  Pressler,  area  representative 
in  Division  of  Outreach  and  Coopera- 
tive Extension 

James  Raabe,  associate  research  engi- 
neer in  ADplje,d1Res,eardi  Laboratory   „ 
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OBITUARIES 

Evelyn  M.  Banks,  staff  assistant  VI 
in  the  College  of  Medicine,  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Cen- 
ter, from  April  5, 1982,  to  April  30, 
1994;  died  May  11,  at  the  age  of 


Shirley  S.  Hendrick,  former  associ- 
ate dean  for  continuing  and  dis- 
tance education  in  The  Smeal  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration, 
died  May  22.  She  was  64. 

Hendrick,  who  retired  from 
the  University  in  December  1999 
after  23  years  of  service,  played  a 
key  role  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  for  Adult  Learn- 
ers in  1998  and  served  as  its  first 
chairperson.  Hendrick  invented 
the  "Step-up  Program"  which 
enabled  a  student  to  start  with  a 
certificate  program  and  upon 
completion  begin  a  second  certifi- 
cate program.  Eventually  the 
credit  certificate  programs  would 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  an  asso- 
ciate degree.  She  also  initiated 
the  Emerging  Woman  Manager 
program  that  received  national 
recognition;  served  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Association  for 
Continuing  Higher  Education; 
chaired  the  University's  Commis- 
sion for  Women;  and  published 
articles  in  numerous  professional 
journals. 

She  earned  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  1972  and  an  MBA 
in  1975,  and  held  a  doctorate  in 
higher  education  from  Penn 
State.  She  was  recently  honored 
with  a  special  tribute  from  the 
Commission  for  Adult  Learners 
for  her  outstanding  contributions 
on  behalf  of  Penn  State  adult 
learners.  In  March  2000,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education 
awarded  her  the  inaugural  Out- 
standing Academic  Leadership 
Award,  which  will  carry  her  name 
in  the  future.  The  award  recog- 
nized her  contribution  to  the  field 
of  continuing  education  and  her 
outstanding  leadership  in  ensur- 
ing access  to  quality  programs  for 
adult  learners. 

Elizabeth  M.  Kopacka,  assistant 
budget  supervisor  in  Common- 
wealth Educational  System,  from 
April  11, 1966,  to  June  28, 1986; 
died  May  8.  She  was  75. 

Peart  R.  Miller,  associate  house- 
keeping supervisor  in  Housing 
and  Food  Services,  from  Sept  18, 
1962,  to  March  1, 1986;  died  May 
30,  at  the  age  of  76. 

Mildred  R.  Williamson,  residence 
hall  worker  in  Housing  and  Food 
Services,  from  Oct  29, 1968,  to 
March  30, 1985;  died  May  11.  She 
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Private  Giving 


The  gifts  to  the  University  that  are  featured  on 
this  page  are  part  of  Grand  Destiny  Campaign, 
which  aims  to  raise  Si  billion  in  private 
PENN  STATE  support  during  the  seven-year  period  ending 


APAIGr- 


June  30,  2003. 


DuBois  benefits  from 
gift  of  nearly  $1  million 


A  St.  Marys  native  and  for- 
mer DuBois  resident  whose 
career  focused  on  the  nation's 
capital  and  whose  travels 
spanned  the  globe  has  left 
Penn  State  DuBois  an  estate 
gift  of  nearly  $1  million. 

Claudia  Limbert,  campus 
executive  officer,  said  the 
bequest  from  the  estate  of 


Alu 


M.    Meisel,    which 


Marys  Area  High  School  for 
five  years,  worked  in  the 
accounting  department  at 
National  Geographic  maga- 


.  llu- 


1  Hi,- 


uditing 


totaled  $926,848,  has  been  Alice  M.  I 
invested  by  the  University  in  an  inter- 
est-bearing account,  where  it  will 
remain  until  a  determination  is  made 
regarding  how  the  funds  will  be  used. 
She  noted  the  gift  is  undesignated  but 
is  specifically  earmarked  for  use  by 
Penn  State  DuBois. 

The  Meisel  bequest  is  the  second- 
largest  private  gift  in  the  history  of  Penn 
State  DuBois,  surpassed  only  by  the 
Si  million  gift  from  Robert  and  Joyce 
Umbaugh  of  Carlisle  two  years  ago. 

Meisel,  who  died  in  1998,  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  did  graduate  work  in  for- 
eign languages  and  cultures  and  spoke 
eight  languages.  She  taught  at  St. 


department  for  the 
Treasury  United  Nations 
Division,  and  spent  20  years 
as  a  research  analyst  for  the 
National  Security  Agency  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
Jisel  After    she    retired    in 

DuBois,  Meisel  remained  active  in 
many  organizations,  including  the 
DuBois  Chapter  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women.  She  pro- 
vided annual  gifts  during  that  time  peri- 
od to  the  DuBois  Educational  Founda- 
tion, the  Penn  State  DuBois  campus 
advisory  board  and  was  a  supporter  of 
Penn  State  public  broadcasting. 

She  contributed  to  the  Campaign  for 
Penn  State  DuBois,  the  effort  that 
resulted  in  construction  of  the  Mary 
Smeal  Building. 

In  her  lifetime,  Meisel  traveled  to 
four  continents  and  visited  27  countries. 
She  was  a  member  of  or  associated  with 
organizations. 


Gift  will  support  public  radio, 
family  literacy  scholarships 


Promoting  family  literacy  and  support- 
ing public  radio  are  the  aims  of  a 
$100,000  gift  to  Penn  State  from  David 
and  Joyce  Lee  of  State  College. 

David  Lee  is  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Omega  Financial  Corp.,  and  Joyce  Lee 
is  a  coordinator  for  language  arts  and 
social  studies  in  the  State  College  Area 
School  District 

The  David  and  Joyce  Lee  Scholar- 
ship in  Family  Literacy,  to  be  endowed 
with  half  the  gift,  will  assist  students  in 
the  College  of  Education  who  are  pur- 
suing an  internship,  research  project  or 
dissertation  in  family  literacy.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  graduate  students. 
Family  literacy  is  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram that  integrates  adult  literacy,  par- 
enting and  early  childhood  education  to 
improve  reading,  writing,  math,  lan- 
guage and  thinking  skills. 

The  David  and  Joyce  Lee  Program- 
ming Production  Fund,  endowed  with 
the  remainder  of  the  gift,  will  support 
the  production  and  presentation  by 
WPSU-FM  of  locally  produced  music, 
news  and  features  of  particular  interest 


to  the  people  of  central  Pennsylvania. 
WPSU-FM  is  Penn  State  Public  Broad- 
casting's public  radio  station.  An  affili- 
ate of  National  Public  Radio  and  Public 
Radio  International,  it  has  transmitters 
in  State  College,  DuBois,  Altoona, 
Clearfield,  Kane  and  Bradford. 

Joyce  Lee  holds  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees  in  education  from  Penn 
State.  She  completed  her  undergradu- 
ate education  at  Bucknell  University. 

David  Lee  is  a  graduate  of 
Lycoming  College,  and  is  a  member  of 
that  institution's  board  of  trustees.  In 
1997,  Penn  State  honored  him  as  the 
Renaissance  Fund's  Man  of  the  Year  in 
recognition  of  his  involvement  with 
many  community  and  civic  activities. 
Friends,  family  and  colleagues  gave 
more  than  $107,000  to  endow  Renais- 
sance scholarships  in  his  name.  Renais- 
sance scholarships  support  academi- 
cally talented  students  who  have  finan- 
cial need. 

He  is  currently  a  volunteer  leader  in 
the  central  Pennsylvania  region  for  The 
Grand  Destiny  Campaign. 
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■  "PEACE  GARDEN" 
|1P  THE  1997 

Construction  of  the  Peace  Garden  next  to  McAllister  Building  and  across  the  alley 
from  the  HUB-Robeson  Center  on  the  University  Park  campus  is  now  under 
way.  The  garden,  the  senior  class  gift  of  1997,  was  delayed  during  HUB- 
Robeson  Center  construction.  Planners  hope  to  have  it  completed  by  Aug.  15, 
with  dedication  set  for  the  fall.  So  far,  about  $122,000  dollars  has  been 
raised  for  the  project,  in  part  from  members  of  the  senior  class  of  1997.  For 
more,  check  the  Web  at  http://mvw.psu.edu/tjr/2000/peacegarden.rttm/. 

Gifts  totaling  $450,000  target 
new  food  sciences  building 


By  Mike  Bezilia 

University  Relations 

Six  gifts  totaling  $450,000  have  bol- 
stered Penn  State's  plans  to  build  a  new 
food  sciences  building  on  the  Universi- 
ty Park  campus.  The  new  facility,  to  be 
built  with  a  combination  of  stale  and 
private  funds,  will  help  the  Department 
of  Food  Science  better  serve  Pennsyl- 
vania's food  processing  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  which  includes  more 
than  2,300  companies  employing  90,000 
workers. 

Making  commitments  for  the  new 
building  were: 

■  Del  Grosso  Foods  of  Tipton,  Blair 
County.  Founded  by  Ferdinand  J.  and 
Mafalda  M.  Del  Grosso  in  1946  when 
they  began  to  sell  their  family's  pasta 
sauce,  Del  Grosso  Foods  now  sells 
3  million  cases  of  tomato-based  sauces 
and  plans  to  expand  into  frozen  foods. 
The  Del  Grosso  Family  also  owns  and 
operates  Bland's  Park  in  Tipton. 

■  Roger  and  Barbara  Claypoole  of 
Worthington,  Armstrong  County.  Roger 
Claypoole  is  the  general  partner  of 
Creekside  Mushrooms  Limited,  grow- 
er and  marketer  of  Moonlight  Mush- 
rooms. He  earned  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  agriculture  from  Penn 
State  in  1970  and  1971,  respectively. 
The  gift  was  made  in  memory  of  his 
father,  Henry  W.  Claypoole.  and  uncle, 
Harold  M.  Claypoole,  both  Penn  State 
alumni. 

■  Wenger's  Feed  Mill  Inc.  of 
Rheems,  Lancaster  County,  a  producer 
of  poultry  and  swine  feeds.  Founded  in 
1944  by  Melvin  M.  Wenger,  the  organi- 
zation operates  a  network  of  feed  mills 
located  in  areas  of  animal  production 


nd  neigh- 

■  Horace  Woodward  of  Menden- 
hall,  Chester  County.  Woodward  recent- 
ly retired  from  farming,  having  raised 
poultry,  dairy  cattle  and  fruit  on  a  farm 
that  has  been  in  the  Woodward  family 
since  1906.  He  is  a  1928  Penn  State 
graduate  in  agriculture. 

■  Carol  Thoele-Williams  and 
Richard  C.  Williams  in  memory  of  their 
father,  Howard  W.  Thoele,  former  pro- 
fessor of  dairy  science  and  senior  asso- 
ciate dean  emeritus  of  the  College  of 
Agricultural  Sciences.  Thoele  was  high- 
ly regarded  by  colleagues  and  students 
for  his  professionalism  and  role  of 
friend  and  mentor  to  many. 

■  Barry  and  Rosemary  Zoumas  of 
State  College.  Barry  Zoumas  is  the 
Alan  R.  Warehime  Professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Sciences.  Former- 
ly vice  president  for  science  and  tech- 
nology at  Hershey  Foods,  he  holds 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  nutri- 
tion from  Penn  State. 

The  University  plans  to  recognize 
the  generosity  of  these  gifts  by  naming 
components  of  the  new  food  sciences 
building  in  honor  of  the  donors,  or  in 
memory  of  those  individuals  in  whose 
names  the  gifts  were  made. 

The  building  will  contain  pilot-scale 
processing  facilities,  laboratories,  class- 
rooms, offices  and  a  new  University 
Creamery  manufacturing  and  sales 
area.  It  will  be  located  about  a  block 
east  of  the  current  facility,  Borland  Lab, 
on  the  current  site  of  a  parking  lot. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  which  is  a  pri- 
ority capital  project  of  Penn  State's 
Grand  Destiny  Campaign. 
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CEO  and  associate  provost 
served  University  for  34  years 


Wayne  D.  Lammie,  associ- 
ate provost  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Capital  College 
and  campus  executive  offi- 
cer for  Penn  State 
Schuylkill,  will  retire  June 
30  after  34  years  of  service. 

During  his  tenure,  stu- 
dents have  benefited  from 
the  growth  of  the  academic 
program    at    Penn    State    Wayne  D.  Lammie 
Schuylkill,  as  the  campus 
has  enriched  its  offerings  through  its 
merger  with  Penn  Stale  Harrisburg  into 
the  expanded  Capital  College.  Two  new 
technical  associate  degrees  have  been 
added,  as  well  as  one  graduate  and 
three  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Also  of  great  benefit  to  the  student 
body  are  the  expanded  facilities.  Lammie 
spearheaded  local  fund-raising  efforts 


tion  of  the  University's 
Grand  Destiny  Campaign. 
Again,  students  will  be 
served  through  the  addition 
of  endowed  scholarships. 

He  has  been  involved 
with  a  number  of  communi- 
ty organizations,  and  was 
named  a  Distinguished  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  by  the 
Greater  Pottsville  Winter 
Carnival  board. 
A  graduate  of  Muskingum  College, 
with  graduate  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Lammie  started  his 
Penn  State  career  as  an  instructor  of 
history  at  Penn  State  Shenango.  He  was 
promoted  to  assistant  professor  in  1973 
and  later  named  acting  assistant  direc- 
tor for  resident  instruction  and  a 


the  campus'  lirsi  capital  campaign,  which     ate  director  for  academic  affairs.  In  the 
)  the  construction  of  the  Student     latter  capacity,  the  University  recog- 


Community  Center,  and  helped  guide 
second  campaign  which  rrsulted  in  the 
construction  of  the  Ciletti  Memorial 
Library.  Other  major  additions  were 
four  apartment  buildings,  joint  ventures 
between  the  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Schuylkill  County  Commissioners,  a 
new  Maintenance  Building  and  renova- 
tions to  the  Classroom  Building  and  old 
maintenance  facility. 

Currently.  Lammie  is  involved  in  his 
third  major  fund-raising  effort,  a  por- 


nized  his  contributions  with  the  John 
Wilkinson  Award  for  Administrative 
Excellence. 

In  1978,  he  was  named  campus  exec- 
utive officer  at  Schuylkill,  replacing 
Henry  I.  Herring.  Upon  the  expansion 
of  the  Capital  College,  he  was  named 
assistant  provost  of  the  college,  and 
later  promoted  to  his  current  position. 

Lammie  and  his  wife,  Mary,  will  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  Orwigsburg.  They  are 
the  parents  of  two  adult  daughters. 


Professor  retires  after  34  years 


John  Lowe 


John  Lowe,  professor  of 
chemistry,  has  retired  from 
the  Eberly  College  of  Sci- 
ence after  34  years  as  a 
researcher,  educator,  advis- 
er and  administrator. 

His  research  areas 
include  quantum  chemical 
studies  of  molecular  con- 
formation, chemisorption, 
catalysis  and  cancer-caus- 
ing compounds.  Seven  doc- 
toral and  two  master's  degree  stu- 
dents completed  their  theses  under 
his  direction.  His  research,  which 
included  periods  of  study  at  Cornell 
University.  Oxford  University  and  the 
University  of  Paris,  led  to  more  than 
50  journal  publications  and  a  similar 
number  of  invited  talks.  He  also 
served  one  year  as  an  associate  pro- 
gram director  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Lowe's  commitment  as  a  teacher 
and  adviser  is  reflected  by  numerous 
awards.  In  1993,  he  was  appointed  as 
Penn  State's  Alumni  Teaching  Fellow, 
which  includes  the  opportunity  to 
assist  in  efforts  to  improve  teaching 


practices  across  the  Uni- 
versity. In  1998,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  Schreyer  Hon- 
ors College  Faculty  Fellows 
and  in  2000  he  was  named 
the  First  recipient  of  the 
Schreyer  Honors  College 
Excellence  in  Advising 
Award  as  well  as  the  recip- 
ient of  the  Eberly  College 
of  Science  Alumni  Society 
Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

For  eight  of  the  past  10  years,  Lowe 
has  served  as  assistant  department 
head  for  undergraduate  education. 
For  the  past  two  years,  he  has  been 
coordinator  of  first-year  seminars  in 
the  Eberly  College  of  Science. 

Since  joining  Penn  State  in  1966, 
Lowe  has  moved  from  assistant  pro- 
fessor to  associate  professor  in  1970 
and  to  professor  in  1986.  He  earned 
his  doctoral  degree  in  quantum  chem- 
istry from  Northwestern  University  in 
1964,  his  master's  in  teaching  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1959  and 
his  bachelor's  in  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  in  1958. 


Senior  associate  dean  to  retire  with 
emeritus  rank  after  40  years  of  service 


Herfocrta  M 


Herberta  M.  Lundegi 

the  College  of  Health 
Human  Development, 
retire  with  emerita 
at  the  end  of  this  n 
after  four  decades  of ; 
ice  to  Penn  State. 

Lundegren  joined  the 
Penn  State  faculty  as  an 
instructor  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  1960  and  moved 
through  the  ranks  to  become  full  pro- 
fessor. She  became  associate  dean  for 
research  and  graduate  studies  in 
Penn  State's  College  of  Health,  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Recreation  in 
1983,  and  senior  associate  dean  for 
the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Development  when  it  was  formed  in 
1987.  She  assumed  responsibility  for 
academic  studies  in  the  college  in 
1995.  During  her  tenure  she  served 
as  interim  dean  and  twice  as  interim 
chair  for  the  Department  of  Recre- 
ation and  Parks. 

During  her  career,  Lundegren  has 
received  several  awards,  including 
the  Rosemary  Schreyer  Mentoring 
Award  and  the  McKay  Donkin  Award 
for  her  service  to  the  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty. In  addition,  she  was  named  a 
Distinguished  Alumnae  by  the  School 


of  Health  and  Human  Per- 
formance at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and 
received  the  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  College  Women 
Merit  Award. 

She  has  served  on  more 
than  122  college  and  Uni- 
versity-wide committees 
and  chaired  the  Universi- 
Lundegren  ys  Faculty  Senate  and  the 
Commission  for  Women. 

A  highly  respected  administrator 
and  scholar,  Lundegren  taught  cours- 
es on  motor  performance  of  the  hand- 
icapped, motor  patterns  of  children, 
research  methods,  recreation  issues 
and  adapted  physical  education.  She 
is  a  member  or  past  member  of 
numerous  professional  and  civic 
organizations. 

She  has  co-authored  two  books 
and  published  more  than  25  mono- 
graphs, chapters  and  journal  articles, 
and  presented  more  than  28  papers 
during  her  career.  Lundegren  was  a 
founding  associate  editor  of  Adapted 
Physical  Activity  Quarterly,  a  profes- 
sional journal,  and  served  as  a 
reviewer  of  several  other  journals. 
She  has  supervised  more  than  150 
graduate  students  at  the  University. 


Dubois  instructor  served  for  27  years 


Kenneth  E.  Mcllvried, 
instructor  in  business 
administration  at  Penn  State 
DuBois,  has  retired  after  27 
years. 

At  his  retirement  party, 
Mcllvried  presented  a  dona- 
tion of  $1,000  as  the  lead  gift 
for  a  new  fund  established  at 
the  campus  called  The  Penn 
State  DuBois  Faculty  and 
Staff  Fund  for  Undergrade  Kenneth  E. 
ate  Professional  Develop- 
ment Proceeds  from  the  fund  will  sup- 
port a  variety  of  undergraduate  student 
development  needs  such  as  student 
research  efforts,  leadership  opportuni- 
ties and  other  activities. 

Mcllvried  joined  the  Penn  State  fac- 
ulty in  1973.  shortly  after  earning  his 
master's  degree  in  computer  science 
from  the  University.  In  1982,  students 
selected  him  as  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Professor  of  the  Year  Award  at  DuBois. 


His  expertise  in  comput- 
er science  earned  him  a 
place  on  the  campus 
Instructional  Technology 
Advisory  Committee,  and  in 
1989-90  he  played  a  key  role 
on  the  team  that  wrote  a 
$250,000  federal  grant  that 
made  it  possible  for  the  cam- 
pus to  develop  an  advanced 
computer  classroom.  His 
Mcllvried  leadership  role  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  campus' 
first  multimedia  classroom  laid  the 
foundation  for  today's  sophisticated 
learning  studios.  He  also  served  as  the 
campus'  first  information  technology 
coordinator  from  1993-96. 

Mcllvried  is  a  veteran  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
zoology  from  Penn  State. 

During  retirement,  he  plans  to  gar- 
den, visit  family,  tour  the  country  and 
enjoy  his  favorite  pastime:  bowling. 


Coordinator  spent  entire  University  career  at  IPRE 

Greta  OToole,  coordinator  of  research  special  citation  from  Charles  Hosier, 

and  administrative  services  for  the  then-vice  president  for  research,  for  her 

Institute  for  Policy  Research  and  Eval-  outstanding  contributions,  efforts  and 

uation,  has  retired  from  the  University  dedication. 

after  27  years  of  service.  OToole  spent  her  entire  career  at 

OToole,  who  prepared  and  man-  IPRE,  starting  as  a  staff  assistant  in 

aged  grant  budgets  for  the  faculty  asso-  1973.  In  1976,  she  was  promoted  to 

dates  of  IPRE,  set  a  standard  of  excel-  administrative  assistant  and   later 


lence  during  her  tenure.  She  \ 
respect  of  her  colleagues  with  her 


became  a  grants  coordinator. 
In  her  retirement,  OToole  plai 


wealth  of  knowledge  and  the  quality  of     spend  more  time  with  her  six  grand- 
her  work.  In  1992.  OToole  received  a     children  and  play  bridge  with  friends. 
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Boom  in  e-commerce  answered  by  Ben  Franklin  e-assistance 


Penn  State's  Ben  Franklin  Technology  Center, 
which  has  been  helping  to  develop  traditional  busi- 
nesses in  central  and  northern  Pennsylvania  since 
1983,  has  jumped  into  assisting  e-commerce 
prospects  too  —  and  is  getting  great  results. 

John  Vidmar,  director  of  Penn  State's  Transfor- 
mation Business  Services  Network,  which  is  fund- 
ed by  Ben  Franklin,  said  the  technology  center  is 
currently  working  with  more  than  20  e-commerce 
companies  out  of  its  total  portfolio  of  48  companies. 

"In  helping  e-commerce  companies  get  started, 
you  do  things  somewhat  differently  than  if  a  com- 
pany was  in  product  development,"  he  said.  "We  try 
to  determine  if  they  need  significant  capital  to  get 
started;  help  them  begin  to  prove  their  concept  and 
work  with  Ben  Franklin  to  shop  them  to  angel 
investors. 

"The  common  thinking  has  been,  that  because 
of  the  speed  with  which  Internet-based  businesses 
develop,  if  you  get  there  first,  you  do  better,"  he 
said.  "Really,  you  still  need  to  have  a  viable  busi- 
ness model  and  some  proof  of  concept  in  order  to 
gain  and  hold  your  share  of  the  market." 

The  strategy  has  been  working.  Take 
SalvageDirect.com,  for  example.  This  20-month-old 
dotcom  is  an  Internet  business-to-business  market- 
place that  provides  insurance  companies  with  a 


more  profitable  and  efficient  method  of  marketing 
specialty  salvage  vehicles,  mostly  wrecked  cars  and 
motorcycles,  to  licensed  dealers,  dismantlers  and 
rebuilders. 

This  Titusvi lie-based  company  is  currently  the 
No.  1  online  interactive  Internet  auction  venue  for 
specialty  salvage  vehicles,  a  $3  billion-a-year  indus- 
try. 

Vidmar  and  Ben  Franklin  helped  the  company 
develop  a  strategic  plan  and  introduced  it  to 
investors.  The  Penn  State  Ben  Franklin  program 
also  provided  SalvageDirect  with  $85,000  immedi- 
ately and,  more  recently,  with  $250,000. 

To  date,  since  start-up,  SalvageDirect  has  sold 
about  500  vehicles  and  is  currently  selling  between 
50  and  100  per  month  since  developing  their  busi- 
ness plan  with  Ben  Franklin  help.  The  company 
has  five  employees  but  there  is  potential  for  expan- 
sion to  15  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Other  e-commerce  companies  have  spawned  in 
the  Ben  Franklin  34  county  service  area. 

For  example: 

■  eCalibration.com  (www.ecalibration.com)  in 
State  College,  a  business-to-business  vertical  trade 
community  for  the  measurement  equipment  cali- 
bration industry; 


■  ePlans  created  by  Raymond  Hcdger  Jr.  of 
Harrisburg  developer  of  PC  and  internet-based 
profit  sharing  and  401  (k)  deferred  compensation 
plans  for  small  businesses; 

■  TruckWeb  USA  (www.truckwebUSA.com), 
headed  by  Louise  Bertothy  of  Philipsburg.  develop- 
er of  Internet  portal  for  trucking  industry;  and 

■  Thornberry  Ltd,  at  www.thornberry.com, 
established  by  Thomas  Peth  of  Lancaster,  develop- 
er of  an  Internet  version  of  a  patient  treatment  and 
assessment  tool. 

"We're  not  going  to  abandon  our  manufacturing 
clients,"  Vidmar  said.  "We're  still  here  to  help  iden- 
tify, nurture  and  assist  all  early-stage  businesses  in 
our  service  area.  It's  an  exciting  lime  and  the  situa- 
tion changes  every  few  months.  No  one  know  the 
rules  but  we're  keeping  up  with  the  changes  every 
few  months  and  can  match  projects  with  investors." 

The  Ben  Franklin  Technology  Center  of  Central 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania  Inc.  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Corporation  for  Penn  State.  With  support  from 
the  statewide  Ben  Franklin  Partnership,  the  center 
provides  financial  resources  to  develop  new  or 
improved  products  or  processes;  create  new  jobs; 
retain  existing  jobs  and  attract  investment  capital  to 
Pennsylvania-based  companies. 


Expanding  the 
international 
scope  of 
universities 

The  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
(NASULGC),  the  nation's  oldest  high- 
er-education association  comprising 
more  than  200  universities  and  col- 
leges, has  released  a  strategic  vision 
statement  calling  on  America's  public 
universities  to  enhance  their  commit- 
ment to  internationalization. 

Titled  Expanding  the  International 
Scope  of  Universities,  the  document  asks 
public  universities  to  integrate  global 
perspectives  and  to  promote  interna- 
tional experiences  as  part  of  their  core 
mission.  To  help  higher  education  insti- 
tutions operate  more  effectively  in  the 
globalized  and  inter-connected  world  of 
the  21st  century,  the  strategic  vision 
statement  encourages  these  institu- 
tions to  invest  more  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  in  internationalization 
than  they  have  in  the  past 

The  document  was  crafted  by 
NASULGC's  Strategic  Vision  Commit- 
tee, which  is  chaired  by  Beverly  Lind- 
say, dean  of  Penn  State's  University 
Office  of  International  Programs.  To 
gather  information  for  the  NASULGC 
publication,  the  committee  contacted 
university  presidents,  provosts,  vice- 
provosts,  international  deans  and  a 
range  of  faculty  and  professionals  from 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Expanding  the  International 
Scope  of  Universities  is  available 
on  the  NASULGC  Web  site  at 
http://www.nasulgc.org/nasulgcnew/ 
pubiications/Visions.pdf .  Copies  may 
also  be  ordered  by  calling  (202)  478- 
6030  or  by  sending  e-mail  to 
ntyler@nasulgc.org. 


Going  up 


A  worker  watches  as  a  steel  support  beam  is  raised  into  place  at  Beaver  Stadium  on  the  University  Park  campus.  The 
support  is  one  of  th0se  to  be  used  for  the  new  scoreboard  at  the  north  end  of  the  stadium.  The  scoreboard  structure 
wilfwJih  about  350  tons  when  completed.  For  information  about  the  stadium  expansion  project,  and  renderings  of  what 
TwiN  lS  ike  when  do  e.  check  the  Web  a.  MpS/v^.psu.etu/ur/arcNves/in.erco^lBgg/Sepne/sta^mMml. 


Bp  New  at  Penn  State 


College  of  Education  forms 
Children's  Literature  Book  Club 

The  idea  that  education  should  be  a 
lifelong  experience  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  the  College  of  Education. 
With  the  development  of  the  new  Chil- 
dren's Literature  Hook  Club,  this  idea 
is  expanded  into  yet  another  area  of 
continuous  learning.  The  club  provides 
various  opportunities  for  pre-service 
teachers  at  Penn  State  to  network,  dis- 
cuss and  critique  children's  literature. 

Created  by  Mary  Napoli.  a  doctoral 
student  in  the  Department  of  Curricu- 
lum in  Instruction,  with  the  help  of 
Patti  Mack,  also  a  doctoral  student,  the 
Children's  Literature  Book  Club  offers 
various  advantages  to  pre-service 
teachers.  The  club  provides  these 
future  teachers  with  opportunities  to 
examine  their  roles  in  stimulating  and 
expanding  children's  curiosity  about 
literature.  It  also  encourages  active 
participation  and  multiple  perspectives 
about  the  use,  value  and  responses 
elicited  through  children's  literature. 
Through  the  different  perspectives, 
future  teachers  can  learn  various  ways 
to  incorporate  children's  literature  into 
their  classrooms. 

The  club  also  encourages  future 
teachers  to  engage  in  professional 
development  activities  at  Penn  State, 
and  to  continue  these  activities  when 
they  move  into  their  teaching  careers. 

Faculty  member  designs 
biotechnology  training  labs 

A  Penn  State  faculty  member  recently 
returned  from  a  yearlong  absence  in 
which  he  designed  three  biotechnolo- 
gy training  laboratories  for  the  North 
Montco  Technical  Career  Center  near 
Philadelphia. 

The  training  labs  will  implement  a 
program  to  provide  more  than  100 
work-skill  sets  to  entry-level  laboratory 
employees  who  aspire  to  work  in  the 
biotechnology/biomanufacturing 
industry. 

Lloyd  McElroy.  assistant  professor 
of  microbiology  at  Penn  State  Beaver, 
worked  with  Montgomery  County 
Community  College.  Gywnedd  Mercy 
College,  high  school  staff  and  adminis- 
trators and  industry  representatives 
from  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
firms  such  as  Merck  and  Smith-Kline 
Beecham  to  produce  the  training  labs. 
One  result  of  McElroy's  work  is  a  first- 
ot  its-kind  biotechnology  program  for 
high  school  vocational-technical  stu- 
dents in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  to 
be  approved  for  technical  training  by 
the  state  Department  of  Education. 

High  school  student  helps 
physicians  plan  projects 

One  of  the  most  time-consuming 
aspects  of  research  is  designing  new 
research  projects. 

Now  a  high  school  student  has 
shown  physicians  that  they  do  not  have 
to  do  all  the  planning  by  themselves. 
Ian  Murray,  a  senior  at  Hershey  High 


Compressed  natural  gas  will  power  these  new  environmentally  sound  fleet  of 
vans  at  the  University  Park  campus.  The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  will  be 
evaluating  the  reliability  and  maintenance  needs  of  the  21  clean-burning 
vehicles  to  see  how  well  they  perform.  They  are  expected  to  reduce  pollutants 
by  90  percent,  compared  to  gasoline- powered  vehicles. 

life,  especially  in  training  young, 
skilled  workers. 

For  more  information,  go  to 
http://www2.pct.edu/news/schoship/ 
franklinO500.htm  on  the  Web. 

New  program  for  beef  producers 

To  help  strengthen  Pennsylvania's 
8360  million-per-year  beef  industry,  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Beef  Council  have 
teamed  up  to  offer  an  intensive  one-on- 
one  educational  program,  "Blueprint 
for  Success  for  Cattle  Feeding  in  Penn- 
sylvania." The  program  encourages 
producers  to  embrace  benchmarks  and 
proven  best-management  practices  for 
the  industry. 

The  program,  created  to  tackle  the 
issues  of  quality,  was  developed  by  pro- 
ducers, educators,  processors  and 
allied  agribusinesses.  Built  around 
industry  benchmarks  for  weight,  feed 
and  other  standards,  the  program 
should  help  producers  improve  quality 
and  profitability,  according  to  John 
Comerford,  associate  professor  of 
dairy  and  animal  science  and  exten- 
sion beef  specialist  Producers  will  be 
able  to  compare  their  operations  to  a 
state  or  national  average  to  reveal 
areas  for  improvement  and  goal-setting 
in  their  own  enterprises  to  remain 
viable  in  the  future. 

For  more  information  about  the 
ongoing  program,  visit  the  Web  at 
http://wwwdas.psu.edu/xlivestock.cfm 
or  call  Wendall  Landis  at  (717)  702- 
2015. 

Online  journal  takes  off 

A  free,  Web-based  academic  advising 
journal  launched  in  1999  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Undergraduate  Studies  has 
become  a  widely  appreciated  resource 
among  the  country's  academic  advis- 
ing community.  The  Mentor,  on  the 
Web  at  http://www.psu.edu/dus/ 
mentor/,  has  received  more  than 
14,000  hits  at  the  site  and  had  contribu- 
tions from  77  diverse  institutions  since 
its  inception.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  online  publication  of  its  kind  in 
the  field  of  academic  advising. 


School,  worked  closely  with  physicians 
in  the  College  of  Medicine  to  develop 
their  ideas  for  research  into  projects 
ready  to  be  started. 

The  time  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  physicians  was  fairly  small,  but 
they  guided  the  process. 

Dr.  Donald  Martin,  associate  profes- 
sor of  anesthesia  in  the  College  of 
Medicine,  was  one  of  the  physicians 
who  worked  with  Murray.  His  project 
examined  methods  of  recording 
patient  information,  focusing  on 
improvements  that  would  allow  physi- 
cians to  gather  information  and  distrib- 
ute it  to  the  appropriate  caregivers 
more  rapidly. 

A  poster  describing  this  experience, 
"Managing  and  designing  research 
projects  in  a  time-restricted  academic 
environment,"  was  presented  at  the 
Society  for  Education  in  Anesthesia 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Students  benefit  from 
Ben  Franklin's  mil 

Beginning  this  fall,  students  at  Penn 
College  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
scholarships  derived  from  funds  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  bequeathed  upon 
his  death  210  years  ago. 

The  available  funds  —  $5,000  (10 
students  at  $500  per  student)  —  will  be 
awarded  from  the  Williamsport- 
Lycoming  Foundation-Benjamin 
Franklin  Scholarship. 

In  his  1788  will,  Franklin,  who  died 
in  1790.  left  1.000  pounds  sterling 
(about  $4,000)  to  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
directing  that  the  money  not  be 
accessed  until  200  years  after  his 
death.  In  1990,  the  state  Legislature 
decided  to  allocate  and  distribute  the 
funds,  which  by  then  had  grown  to 
$1.5  million,  to  various  foundations. 
The  Williamsport-Lycoming  Founda- 
tion received  a  distribution  of  about 
$64,000,  which  was  endowed  and 
invested  until  a  worthy  grant-making 
project  was  identified  consistent  with 
Ben  Franklin's  intentions.  Franklin 
believed  community  leaders  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  others  advance  ii 
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DUS  advisers  at  Penn  State  devel- 
oped the  journal  because  they  believed 
there  was  a  need  for  a  vehicle  that 
could  rapidly  disseminate  new  ideas 
related  to  academic  advising  in  higher 
education.  In  addition,  the  online  publi- 
cation provides  a  mechanism  for 
ongoing  discussions  about  advising 
issues.  77ie  Mentor  combines  elements 
of  a  traditional  journal  and  a  listserv.  In 
addition  to  allowing  readers  to  respond 
to  articles  electronically,  it  includes  an 
informal  forum  and  an  updated  calen- 
dar of  events. 

Unlike  most  journals,  The  Mentor  is 
published  continuously,  rather  than  in 
volumes.  New  articles  remain  in  the 
"Current  Articles"  section  for  three 
months  before  being  archived.  The 
journal  encourages  not  only  reports  of 
research,  but  examples  of  innovative 
advising  programs,  summaries  of  con- 
ference presentations  and  descriptions 
of  exemplary  practices  in  advising.  Its 
electronic  form  allows  for  a  constant 
influx  of  ideas  and  questions,  accord- 
ing to  Eric  White,  executive  director  of 
DUS. 

New  program  will  reduce 
size  of  key  statistics  class 

After  nearly  four  years  of  planning,  the 
Department  of  Statistics  this  spring 
implemented  a  pilot  program  for  Statis- 
tics 200  —  one  of  the  highest  enroll- 
ment, large-lecture  classes  at  Penn 
State  —  to  reduce  class  size  and  more 
effectively  tackle  real-life  mathematical 
challenges.  The  redesigned  course, 
funded  through  a  $200,000  grant  from 
the  Pew  Foundation,  will  be  imple- 
mented this  fall. 

A  more  effective,  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive educational  experience  is  the 
goal,  according  to  those  implementing 
the  course  change.  Statistics  200 
enrolls  more  than  2,000  students  per 
year  at  the  University  Park  campus  — 
with  a  similar  number  of  students 
enrolled  at  other  University  locations. 
Officials  in  the  Department  of  Statis- 
tics hope  to  make  the  introductory 
class  more  engaging  by  limiting  the 
time  students  spend  in  lecture  halls. 

Through  the  pilot  program,  the 
number  of  large  lecture  sessions  was 
reduced  while  the  amount  of  small- 
group  work  in  computer  laboratories 
was  increased.  Some  Web-based 
instruction  was  included  and  students 
worked  more  frequently  with  problems 
simulating  real-life  applications  than 
with  theoretical  equations  and  formu- 
las. 

According  to  Bruce  Lindsay,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Statistics,  this 
type  of  course  could  have  far-reaching 
effects  for  the  University.  Along  with 
potential  monetary  savings  —  officials 
in  the  department  predict  a  30  percent 
reduction  in  the  cost  per  students  for 
Statistics  200  through  this  high-tech, 
interactive  approach  —  more  effective 
classes  should  produce  better  learning 
experiences  for  students. 
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Jp  Focus  on  Research 

The  geography  of  cyberspace: 
Bandwidth  is  the  key  to  "distance" 


By  Barbara  A.  Hale 
Public  Information 

The  feeling  of  distance  in  cyberspace  —  how  near  or  far 
away  a  site  is  —  depends  on  bandwidth  because  it  controls 
communication  speed,  said  an  information  scientist  and 
geographer. 

"Spatial  relations  of  virtual  communities  in  cyberspace 
do  not  correspond  to  geographical  relations  in  a  simple 
way,"  said  Guoray  Cai,  assistant  professor  of  information 
science  and  technology  and  assistant  professor  of  geogra- 
phy. "Variations  in  the  access  bandwidth  generate  feelings 
of  distance  because  the  higher  the  bandwidth,  the  shorter 
the  time  to  wait  in  large  transactions." 

The  concept  of  "near"  or  "far"  between  two  entities  in 
cyberspace  depends  on  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  com- 
munication channel  they  can  set  up  for  exchanging  informa- 
tion. The  faster  the  means  of  communication  between  them, 
the  closer  they  will  "feel,"  he  said. 

This  concept  is  important  to  consider  in  deciding 
whether  gaps  or  holes  exist  in  a  region's  telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure.  For  example,  Cai  said,  suppose  that  all 
the  public  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  are 
expected  to  be  exchanging  courses  through  distance-learn- 
ing networks.  Schools  that  have  access  to  the  highest  band- 
width facilities  will  "feel"  closer  and  more  like  a  "virtual 
community"  than  schools  that  don't 

"When  the  existing  infrastructure  cannot  support  the 
desired  services  from  the  consumer  point  of  view,  a  gap  or 
hole  exists."  Cai  said. 

The  existing  telecommunications  infrastructure  in  a 
region  can  be  biased  toward  serving  certain  categories  of 
consumers  —  for  example,  businesses  rather  than  schools. 
An  existing  infrastructure  that  supports  the  networking  of 
businesses  may  be  inadequate  to  support  an  educational 
network  which  aims  to  connect  schools,  libraries  and 
homes  and  provide  the  feeling  of  a  close  virtual  community. 

As  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
before  joining  the  Penn  State  faculty  last  year,  Cai  helped 
develop  the  first  comprehensive  map  of  Pennsylvania's 
high-tech  infrastructure  with  James  Williams  and  Kenneth 
Sochats  of  Pittsburgh's  School  of  Information  Sciences.  The 
map,  The  Pennsylvania  Technology  Atlas,  is  now  available 
on  the  Web  at  http://guoray.isLpsu.edu/technologyjHi.htm  as 
well  as  http://www.technology.state.pa.us/atlas/ .  It  was  the 
first  of  its  type  in  the  United  States  and  is  now  a  model  for 
other  states  seeking  to  create  a  similar  i 


Guoray  Cai,  assistant  professor  of  information  science  and 
technology  and  assistant  professor  of  geography,  helped  to 
develop  a  map  of  Pennsylvania's  high-tech  infrastructure. 
The  map  is  at  http://guoray.ist.psu.edu/technology_pa.htm 
and  r)ftp://ivww.techno/ogy.sfate.pa.us/af/as/on  the  Web. 


Momentum  in  sports  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  myth 


As  the  2000  Major  League  Baseball 
season  nears  the  All-Star  Break,  base- 
ball fans  from  all  30  major  league  cities 
hold  hope  that  their  team  can  catch  a 
wave  of  momentum  and  ride  it  to  that 
final  World  Series  victory  on  a  crisp 
October  night  But  one  Penn  State 
Great  Valley  professor  claims  that 
momentum  might  be  nothing  more 
than  manmade  hype. 

"Momentum  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
causal  factor  in  winning  or  losing 
streaks,"  said  management  professor 
Roger  Vergin.  "Winning  in  baseball  and 
other  sports  is  not  simply  a  random 
eveht  They  (professional  sports)  are 
games  of  skill,  and  the  better  teams 
win  more  often  than  the  inferior  teams. 
But,  even  though  the  teams  go  on 


occasional  long  winning  streaks,  such 
streaks  are  no  longer  or  more  frequent 
than  would  occur  by  chance,  given  the 
overall  strengths  of  the  teams." 

Vergin  based  his  findings  on  his 
personal  study  of  all  games  during  the 
1996  Major  League  Baseball  season, 
all  National  Basketball  Association 
games  over  two  seasons  and  previous 
studies  of  professional  sports  conduct- 
ed by  researchers. 

In  his  research  of  the  1996  Major 
League  Baseball  season.  Vergin  exam- 
ined different  statistical  categories  that 
he  believed  could  prove  or  disprove 
momentum.  In  each  case,  the  number 
and  length  of  streaks  were  almost 
identical  to  what  would  have  occurred 
if  the  probability  of  winning  or  losing 


the  next  game  was  independent  of  the 
results  of  the  previous  games. 

So  why  does  the  notion  of  momen- 
tum tend  to  hang  around? 

When  a  team  goes  through  a  win- 
ning or  losing  streak  of  monstrous  pro- 
portions, it  tends  to  stick  in  people's 
minds  for  a  while  and  further  the 
momentum  myth,  said  Vergin,  who 
used  his  local  baseball  team  as  proof. 

"In  Philadelphia,  whenever  a  local 
professional  team  loses  a  few  games  in 
a  row,  people  bring  up  the  10-game  los- 
ing streak  of  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  at 
the  end  of  the  1964  season,  which  cost 
them  the  pennant"  he  said.  "All  of  the 
thousands  of  games  in  the  30-plus  inter- 
vening years  of  'win  a  few,  lose  a  few* 
are  ignored,  because  they  are  so  usual." 


Researchers  study 
climate's  impact 
on  the  Mid-Atlantic 

IVnn  Stalf  environmental 
researchers  played  a  key  role  in  the 
June  12  federal  report  on  global  cli- 
mate, "Climate  Changes  Impacts  on 
the  United  States." 

Researchers  from  several  colleges 
and  centers  at  Penn  State  were  part 
of  a  team  that  conducted  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Regional  Assessment,  study- 
ing all  or  parts  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland.  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

The  Mid  Atlantic  Regional  Assess- 
ment is  one  of  19  regional  studies  of 
potential  climate  change  impacts 
conducted  as  part  of  a  multi-agency, 
congressionally  mandated  effort. 
The  assessment  was  stakeholder-ori- 
ented, and  included  an  Advisory 
Committee  consisting  of  more  than 
90  members  from  the  private  and 
public  sectors. 

For  a  copy  of  the  report,  call  Ann 
Fisher  at  (814)  865-3143  or  e-mail 
fisherann@psu.edu.  Additional  infor- 
mation about  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Assessment  may  be  found 
at  http://www.essc.psu.edu/MARA/ 

The  entire  federal  report  is  at  the 
U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Infor- 
mation Office  Web  site, 
http://www.gcrio.org/. 

Researchers  study 

lung  disease  in  newborns 

A  study  in  the  College  of  Medicine  is 
under  way  to  better  understand  the 
molecular  dynamics  and  genetic 
defects  involved  with  the  human 
fetal  disease  pulmonary  hypoplasia 
(small,  insufficient  lungs)  and  associ- 
ated congenital  diaphragmatic  her- 
nia (CDH). 

Mala  R.  Chinoy,  associate  profes- 
sor of  surgery,  holds  the  hypothesis 
that  pulmonary  hypoplasia  occurs 
due  to  fetal  exposure  to  a  herbicide 
or  an  environmental  toxin  at  a  very 
critical  time  during  pregnancy.  This 
malformation  or  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  lung  results  in  respiratory 
distress  and  affects  the  survival  of 
the  babies  born  with  this  defect 

Respiratory  failure  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  inadequate  lung  development 
is  the  most  important  reason  for 
morbidity  and  mortality  in  newborns 
today.  Pulmonary  hypoplasia,  which 
results  in  respiratory  distress,  is  one 
form  of  abnormal  lung  development 
which  occurs  in  about  1  in  2,500 
newborns  and  is  frequently  seen  as 
cystic  fibrosis. 

Chinoy's  research  associates  on 
the  project  are  Dr.  Robert  Cilley,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  surgery;  Dr.  Steven 
Zgleszewski,  anesthesia  resident  and 
Dr.  Zandra  Cheng,  surgery  resident 
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Cool  job 


Patrick  Fung  (right)  and  Chris  Sorley,  both  students,  have  the  coolest  job  on  the  University  Park  campus  this  s 
painting  the  ice  rink  at  The  Penn  State  Ice  Pavilion  in  the  Greenberg  Indoor  Sports  Complex.  The  special  paint  goes  on 
top  of  the  ice  then  the  rink  is  flooded  again  to  freeze  over  the  new  paint.  The  pair  above  are  painting  the  area  known  a 
the  crease  in  ice  hockey  —  it's  a  semicircular  area  in  front  of  the  goal.  When  the  goalie  is  in  the  crease,  no  attacking 
player  may  enter  unless  the  puck  is  there  as  well.  For  more  information  on  public  skating  at  the  rink,  visit  the  Web  at 
http;//www.psu.edu/depf/ice_pav<7ion/. 


Employees  to  gain  more  professional  development  opportunities 


The  next  phase  of  the  Excelle 
Leadership  and  Management  curricu- 
lum offered  by  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  will  be  introduced  in  August 
with  two  new  initiatives  for  existing  and 
new  employees  at  all  Penn  State  loca- 

The  Leadership  Academy  has  been 
created  for  new  academic  administra- 
tors and  the  Management  Institute  has 
been  established  for  all  managers,  assis- 
tant managers,  directors  and  associate 
directors.  Like  the  initial  programs  of 
Kxcellence  in  Leadership  and  Manage- 
ment Mastering  Supervision  and  the 
Penn  State  Leader  that  have  been 
offered,  the  Leadership  Academy  and 
the  Management  Institute  are  designed 
to  enhance  the  ability,  skills  and  profes- 
sional development  of  Penn  State  lead- 
ers and  managers. 

Directors,  managers  and  academic 
administrators  have  been  involved  in 
every  aspect  of  program  development 
from  the  focus  groups  used  to  assess 
needs  to  the  design  of  the  curriculum 


and  format,  exemplifying  the 
besl  of  "learning  organizations,"  accord- 
ing to  Billie  Willits,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  human  resources. 

The  curriculum  for  these  new  pro- 
grams includes  seven  key  seminars: 
"Managing  Key  Challenges:  Roles, 
Responsibilities  lor  Department  Admin- 
istrators," "Creating  a  Positive  Climate 
and  Handling  Difficult  Situations;" 
"Leading  with  Strategic  Vision;"  "Man- 
aging Budgets;"  "Enhancing  Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness;"  "Strengthening 
Performance:  Optimizing  Your  Time;" 
and  "Capstone:  Integrating  and  Apply- 
ing Strategies  for  Excellence." 

In  addition  to  the  seminars,  partici- 
pants will  have  access  to  a  dynamic  Web 
site  with  convenient  access  to  time-sav- 
ing tools  and  resources  for  addressing 
common  leadership  and  management 
problems.  The  site  includes  useful 
examples  of  best  practices,  checklists, 
guidelines  and  applicable  forms.  A  360- 
degree  development  profile  will  be  used 
to  provide  a  basis  for  continuing  self- 


directed  leadership  development.  The 
process  will  enable  participants  to  tailor 
their  development  to  their  unique  pro- 
file of  leadership  strengths  and  needs. 

"These  programs  focus  on  critical 
leadership  challenges  and  participants 
will  find  themselves  immersed  in  engag- 
ing activities  that  explore  key  issues  and 
practical  skills  for  meeting  realistic  chal- 
lenges," said  Lenny  Pollock,  human 
resource  manager.  "A  relatively  small 
investment  of  time  in  these  stimulating 
programs  promises  immediate  and 
long-term  dividends  in  terms  of  great 
efficiency  and  impact" 

Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  both  the 
academy  and  the  institute  are  being 
funded  centrally,  because  of  the  benefits 
they  offer  to  employees.  The  total  cost 
to  a  unit  for  each  participant  is  $325. 
Enrollment  is  limited  and  nominations 
are  currently  beinff  Jglifiited  th/qjgh 
deans  and  executivtfsV  **  **.    -*  wrf 

For  more  information,  contact  Pam 
Farmer  by  e-mail  at  a*n^O#|HU-edugy 
by  telephone  at  (814wl»M£    _3 


